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THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  THE  ENGLISH   MISSION. 

By  Hon.  John  Digklow. 


Shottij:)  Mr,  Lowell  reniAin  in  obarge  of  the  Ameriean 
LegfttioD  in  LondoQ  notit  the  close  of  the  AdmiDistretion 
of  Freeideot  Arthur,  it  irill  be  just  a  oeDtnry  iince  diplo* 
mAtio  r^lAtions  were  first  eeUbliahed  between  the  United 
8Utes  uid  Great  Britaio. 

Cor  repreaentaiioD  At  thli  Ck)tirt  dnring  that  period  baa 
been  practically  ttninterrapted,  and  no  other  American 
miaaion  haa  been  filled  with  euob  a  ancoeeaion  of  eqaallj 
eminent  men. 
Of  the  twenty- 
six  genUemeD 
who  have 
filkd  that 
miasion,  five 
haTe  been 
Preaideiita  of 
the  United 
States,  and 
'  more  than 
b^f  of  them 
members  of 
the  Cabinet 

Certain  eim* 
ilarity  in  Ian- 
gtiage^in  lawt, 
In  blood,  and 
in  the  religion 
of  the  two 
oonntries  haa 
doab  t1e«s 
oansed  this 
miBbion  to  be 
regarded  as 
fiAl  in  poHti- 
Cil  import- 
anoe,  and 
tended  to 
draw  to  it  the 
beat  diploma- 
tic  talent  of 
the  oonntry* 
Ignorance  of 
the  langnage 
nsnally  ipo- 
ken  at  other 
Gonrta  haa 
DO  doubt  had 
ita  inflnence 
in  establiflh- 
ing  the  prefer- 
ence    nsnally 
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JOBN  ADAMS, 


giyen  by  our  leading  men  for  the  English  misaion. 
all  onr  Preiidentor  lor  example,  John  Qniney  Adams  was 
probably  the  only  one  who  had  a  fall  command  of  any 
language  but  the  English, 

As  the  ofBcial  deportment  cf  the  present  incumbent  ia 
just  now  under  fire,  and  a  lively  clamor  is  being  raiaed  in 
certain  quarters  for  his  re(^l,  it  will  be  interesting  and 
profitable  to  rcTiew  rapidly  the  personul  history  of  thb 

mission,  and 
to  study  some 
of  the  difficul- 
ties and  riska 
and  perils 
which  hare 
beset  those 
who,  in  timco 
past,  h  a  ▼  e 
oocnpied  that 
position,  from 
which  one 
factf  at  least, 
will  distinctly 
appear,  that 
those  minis* 
tore  whose 
official  con- 
duc  t  has 
passed  unchal- 
lenged hare 
not  always 
deserved  best 
of  their 
oonniry. 


JouN  Adaus, 
1785-17SS. 

Pa  B  a  i  n  g 
over  the  anxi- 
ous period 
during  which 
Dr.  Franklin 
was  the  agent 
of  the  colon* 
iea,  the  first 
person  npon 
whom  fell  the 
honor  oC  re« 
presenting  the 
United  States 
after  the 
a  c  k  n  owledg* 
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ment  of  their  independence  was  John  Adams,  who  was 
appointed  by  Gongress  in  1785,  ooi  Oonetitational  Goy- 
emment  being  not  yet  organized. 

His  Bojonm  in  London  was  anything  but  pleasant  No 
Amerioan,  probably,  ooald  have  been  found  whose  recep- 
tion at  the  English  Ooart»  under  the  cireumstanoes,  would 
have  been  graoions.  For  many  centuries  England  tiad  sus- 
tained no  such  humiliation  as  the  loss  of  the.  larger  and 
better  portion  of  her  American  colonies,  and  the  necessity 
of  recogaizing  and  treating  as  an  equal  the  despised  col- 
onists through  whom  this  humiliation  was  wrought,  was 
bitter,  and  not  readily  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiyen.  Nor 
Would  it  haye  been  easy  to  find  a  prominent  man  in  all 
the  colonies  personally  less  welcome  in  England  than 
Adams,  who  had  been  identified  with  all  the  boldest 
measures  of  the  rebellion  from  the  beginning;  whose 
pride  of  opinion  was  boundless,  and  who  had  little  fac- 
ulty for  commendiog  unpleasant  opinions  to  any  one.  He 
went  little  into  general  society,  and  as  an  American  was 
welcome  nowhere ;  he  passed  his  time^  howeyer,  perhaps 
not  unprofltably  in  writing  his  "  Defense  of  the  American 
Oonstitution,"  a  book  no  longer  read,  but  which  had  its 
▼aire  in  those  days  as  a  tolerably  effective  statement  of  the 
•bjactions  to  the  theories  of  Turgot,  Mably,  and  of  Dr. 
Pkice,  who  advocated  single  legishitive  assemblies,  and  the 
ooosolidation  of  the  legishitive  and  administrative  powers 
of  QoTcmment.  After  remaining  in  London  about  three 
years^  during  which  time  England  not  only  omitted  to 
•end  any  diplomatic  agent  to  tbe  United  States,  bat  re- 
fused to  recognize  any  basis  upon  ^hioh  the  nameroas 
di£ferances  between  the  two  Governments  could  be  adjusted, 
he  asked  to  be  recalled,  and  retamed  to  the  United  States 
in  February,  1788,  and  at  the  approaching  election,  under 
the  new  constitution,  had  the  historic  distinction  of  being 
elected  the  first  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  same  ticket  with  their  first  and  most  illustrious  Presi- 
dent 

Thomas  Pinckney,  1792-1^94. 

Mr.  Adams  was  succeeded  at  London  by  Thomas  Picck- 
nej,  of  South  Carolina,  the  [son  of  Mrs.  Chief  Justice 
Pinckney,  who  deserves  ever  to  be  held  in  gratef  nl  remem- 
btance  for  having  first  introduced  the  culture  of  rice  into 
the  Carolinas.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  1792.  Of  the 
lesnlts  of  his  diplomacy  there  is  little  to  be  mid,  except  that 
in  1794  he  was  transferred  to  Spain,  where  he  negotiated 
the  tnaty  of  Saint  Hdefonso,  by  which  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  River  was  gunaateed  to  tiie  United' 
fltetes.  He  seemed  to  have  been  pssaonally  acc^table  to 
bcth  tiicee  Courts ;  so  acceptabls  Indeed  ai  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain  that  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Adaai%  was  wontto 
asoriba  Ms  «i>pointment  to  Briiisli  infLoeoaiL 

After  his  return,  and  in  the  aHsicn  of  17ie»  tiw 
pssied  a  resolution  authorizing  Mr.  Ptnclmey  to 
.certain  presents  which  had  been  tsndsnd  to  him  hj  tiie 
Courts  both  of  Madrid  and  London.  Ibe  Hioow  of 
Bepreeentaffyes,  however,  on  grounds  of  public  palic(y, 
refused  to  concur  with  the  Senate.  This  was  the  fitatcMc 
of  the  kind  which  arose  under  the  new  consftitntion ;  but, 
nnhapi^y,  the  disposition  made  of  it  did  not  acquire  the 
authority  of  a  precedent  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  branch  of  our  Government  nowadays  which  has  the 
moral  fortitude  to  decline  presents  of  any  sort  or  value, 
I  th^  from  what  quarter  they  may. 

John  Jay,  x794-i795. 
\  dlfleolties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  young  re- 
public wwaoyeiryday  growing  more  serious ;  the  boundaries 
of  their  re^iectiya  possessions  on  the  American  continent 
while  the  British  habit  of  regulating  the 


British  colonial  commerce  with  exclusive  reference  to 
home  interests,  was  prolific  of  misanderstandiogs,  which 
could  only  be  settled  by  treaty.  President  Washington 
wished  to  send  Alexander  Hamilton  as  a  special  minister 
to  London,  to  treat  of  these  matters.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, were  so  hostile  to  Hamilton,  and  so  suspicious  of  his 
monarchical  sympathies,  that  his  appointment  was  found 
impracticable.  Washington's  choice  then  fell  upon  John 
Jay,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  appointed  and  confirmed  in  the 
Spring  of  1794,  having  jast  been  defeated  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  New  York,  by  George  Clinton.  It  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  reproach  which  can  be  made  to  the 
name  of  John  Jay  that  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  should  have  been  the  first  judicial  officer  under  the 
American  constitution  to  set  the  pernicious  example  of  run- 
ning for  a  political  office.  Though  his  example  has  been 
repeatedly  imitated  by  members  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
since,  happily  it  has  never,  in  a  single  instance,  been 
crowned  with  success. 

Jay  reached  London  on  tbe  15th  of  June,  1794,  signed 
a  treaty  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  was  in  New  York 
again  in  the  followiog  May.  Among  other  things,  his 
treaty  provided  that  British  ships  were  to  be  adoaitted 
into  all  American  harbors,  with  the  right  to  ascend  all 
rivers  to  the  highest  ports  of  entry,  but  did  not  confer 
upon  American  vesseb  the  corresponding  privilege  of  as- 
cending the  rivers  of  British  North  America.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  Americans  might  trade  to  the  West  Indies  in 
vessels  not  exceeding  seventy  tons  burden,  but  they  must 
not  transport  to  Europe  any  of  the  colonial  products. 

Though  the  treaty  received  the  reluctant  approval  of 
Washington,  as  on  the  whole  the  best  that  could  then  be 
done  with  Enghind,  and  much  better  than  a  renewal  of  the 
war,  and  though  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  by  exactly 
a  two-thirds  vote,  it  provoked  a  fearful  storm  of  popular 
indignation,  and  was  denounced  throughout  the  country, 
more  or  lass,  but  with  great  unanimity  in  the  Southern 
States  as  a  pusillanimous  surrender  of  American  rights,  and 
as  a  scandalous  infidelity  to  France.  The  Boston  demo- 
crats burned  Jay  in  effigy  with  the  treaty.  Hamilton  was 
stoned  while  speaking  at  a  public  meeting  in  New  York 
in  defense  of  it  The  resolution  that  it  was  expedient  to 
pass  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  was 
only  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  after  a 
fierce  debate,  in  which  Fisher  Ames  led  the  forces  of  the 
administmiion.  Only  four  members  from  the  New  Eng- 
land States  voted  against  the  resolution,  and  by  a  curious 
cninoideaas  only  four  from  the  Southern  States  voted  in 
itilmNr. 

IPoftnnatsfy  for  Jay,  he  had  been  put  in  nomination 
for  the  Oofanonhip  of  New  York  before  he  left  Englar^.d, 
and  wmaj  maoSSm  balore  the  terms  of  the  treaty  trans- 
pifcd.  He  was  elnotad  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  re- 
salt  was  oAeiBl^  declarad  just  two  days  before  he  landed. 
fie  WB%  thsafoBs^  in  a  peculiarly  fortunate  position  '*  to 
bide  file  petting  of  this  pitiless  storm." 

In  Hie  gnat  commercial  centres  of  the  North  and  East, 
tiie  public  besawe  reconciled  to  Mr.  Jay,  but  the  damage 
iHiitth  his  repntaticn  sustained  in  the  agricultural  regions 
of  the  South  was  irreparable  and  effectually  extingaished 
any  presidential  aspirations  which  a  person  who  had  held 
successively  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Minister  to  England,  and  Qovemor  of  New  Tork, 
might  reasonably  have  entertained. 

RuFus  King,  1796-1804. 
It  was  not  till  the  Spring  following  the  conflrmailcn  of 
the  Ji^  Treaty  that  Washington  ventured   to   fill  the 
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Tlnglish  MuaioxL  He  was  aingokrlr  forfeunate  in  seleotiDg 
for  that  post  Bafus  King,  of  New  York,  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge  University,  in  England,  in  1777,  who  had 
atndied  law  with  Theophilos  Parsons,  Obief  Justice  of 
Massaohosetts,  and  who,  in  1789,  had  been  elected  with 
Qeneral  Sohujler  the  first  Senators  from  New  York  under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  of  which  bodj  he  was  still  a 
member  when  he  was  tendered  the  English  mission. 

He  had  previouslj  been  invited  by  Washington  to 
accept  the  poet  of  Secretary  of  State,  which  he  declined. 

Tnongh  Mr.  King  found  the  British  GoyerDment  in 
anything  but  a  favorable  frame  of  mind  toward  us,  the 
dignity,  mildness  and  firmness  of  his  character  was  soon 
manifested  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  their  negotiations, 
and  resulted  in  a  friendly  if  not  a  final  adjustment  of  the 
most  difficult  questioos,  which  were— certain  claims  of  the 
State  of  Maryland — the  defiinition  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries,  and  the  impressment  of  seamen. 

The  Maryland  claims  were  settled  by  the  payment  of 
dE600,000  to  the  claimants.  A  western  boundary  conven- 
tion signed  by  Lord  Hawksbury  and  Mr.  King,  in  May, 
1803,  was  rejected  by  Jf  fiferson,  who  became  President  in 
1801,  because  of  its  apprehended  interference  with  the 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  for  which  he  had  just  negotiated 
the  purchase.  The  portion  of  tho  convention  relating  to 
the  northeastern  boundary  proved  too  indefinite,  and  the 
questions  involved  were  destined  to  be  settled  by  a  later 
generation,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  foreign  umpire. 

The  most  interesting  single  event  of  Mr.  King's  diplo- 
matic career  was  his  agency  in  securing  the  publicity  of 
Sir  William  Scott*s  admiralty  decisions.  It  had  not  been 
Qsaal  to  publish  the  decisions  of  this  tribunal^  so  that  they 
could  never  be  invoked  as  precedents  without  the  greatest 
inconvenience,  except  by  the  Government  itaelt 

Upon  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Sooit^  Mr.  King 
urged  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  their  pablioatkm, 
that  they  might  not  only  be  subjected  to  the  auperviaion 
of  public  opinion,  but  that  the  law  of  admiralty  in  Eag- 
land  might  be  fixed  and  kno^wn  of  all  men. 

Having  first  obtained,  and  without  difficulty,  Sir  Wil^ 
lialn's  consent,  he  then  sought  and  inally  obtsSned  the 
consent  of  the  Governments 

This  done,  he  induced  Dr.  Bolnuson  to  act  as  repotiar ; 
the  reports  were  first  pnblislMd  by  subscription,  and  Eliig 
took  fifty  copies  for  his  own  GoTernmeDt  How  impor- 
tant a  service  Mr.  King  was  tl^as  rendering  to  the  juia- 
prudence  of  the  world  eannot  be  properly  appreciated, 
even  by  the  most  ardant  admirers  of  England's  greafteat 
Admiralty  Jndge^  without  haviag  in  mind  the  fact  that  till 
this  time  her  Admiralty  Jndg«i  had  been  in  the  haMt  of 
oonsolting  Ilia  Ezaoative  Council,  and  deciding  by  their 
direotion  aH  bo^  prise  questions.  This  practioa  was 
effeotnally  cbaekad  by  paUieity«  and  Ilia  decision  af  this 
court  henceforth  ooaiormed  is  the  geasrally  aooaptad 
doctrinaa  of  imiemational  law. 

Mr.  King  alao  ■oeoeodad  in  laeuring  the  assent  of  the 
First  Lord  of  tha  Admiralty  and  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affidrs  to  a  renuttolation  of  the  irritating  anid  intolerable 
practice  of  imprsasing  American  seamen  for  the  British 
navy.  Sir  William  Soott  required  an  exception  to  bo 
made  of  the  narrow  aeaa.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
doctrine  of  moaro^u9wm  waa  urged  or  aooght  to  be  en- 
forced against  this  couniry. 

Intensely  as  Mr.  King  daairad  to  bring  this  negotiation 
to  a  successful  termination,  ha  4aeided,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, that  the  pretentiona  of  Sir  William  Scott  could 
not  be  submitted  to ;  that  ihay  involved  a  principle  that 
waa  repugnant  to  our  dignity  and  equality  among  nations. 
Thinking  there  waa  nothing  more  for  him  then  to  do  in 


Enghind,  and  after  a  service  of  eight  years,  he  resigned 
and  returned  in  1804. 

In  1813  Mr.  King  was  re-elected  to  the  United  Statea 
Senate,  and  again  elected  in  1820,  remaining  a  member  of 
that  body  untd  March,  1825,  when  he  was  requested  by 
President  John  Quincy  Adams  once  more  to  accept  theEng- 
lish  Mission.  He  did  accept  it»  but  waa  aeized  with  an  ill* 
ness  on  his  passage  which  waa  destined  to  prove  fatal  two 
years  later,  and  which  prevented  hil  entering  upon  the 
active  duties  of  his  mission. 

Mr.  King  was  one  of  the  most  ancoessful  of  our  publia 
men  of  eminence  in  retaining  the  confidence  of  the  peopla 
during  such  a  long  period  of  public  servioOi 

James  Monrok,  i8o4r-i8o7. 

When  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Livingston,  at  the  Court  of  France^  hail  concluded 
the  purchase  of  Louiaiana,  in  1808,  he  was  commissioned 
to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  King  at  the  Court  of  81  Jamea. 

Mr.  Monroe  waa  not  fortunate  enoogh  to  make  such  pro- 
gress in  the  adjustment  of  pending  diffioultiea  between  the 
two  countries  as  President  JefEMson  thought  desirable  and 
practicable,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1806,  and  after  Monroe 
had  been  three  years  in  London,  Mr.  Jefferson  appointed 
William  Pinckney,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  Asso- 
ciate Commissioners,  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  these 
differences. 

William  Pinckney,  1807-1811. 

They  finally  negotiated  a  treaty  with  England  in  1807. 
When  it  reached  America,  Jefferson  refused  it  his  approval 
because  it  failed  to  provide  against  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen«  Mr.  Monroe  came  to  the  conoluaion, 
from  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pinckney  to  assist  him  and 
from  the  rejection  of  his  treaty,  that  England  certainly 
was  not  the  theatre  in  which  he  was  to  win  new  laurels ; 
he  accordingly  sent  in  his  resignation  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
returned  to  America  in  the  Fall  of  1807,  leaving  Mr. 
Pinckney  resident  Minister. 

The  event  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  his  retirement,  for 
ii|»on  the  election  of  Mr.  Madison  he  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  Presidency  which  he  held, 
tike  all  lus  predecessors  but  John  Adams,  for  two  conseou- 
tive  terms.  The  association  of  his  name  with  what  la 
called  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  probably  hia  moat  durable 
title  to  fame. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Pinckney's  sojourn  in  London  waa 
apeni  in  inefieotual  efforts  to  harmonize  differences  which 
at  length  it  became  so  obvioua  must  be  referred  to  **  tLe 
last  argument  of  kings,"  that  in  1811  he  also  resigned  and 
went  home.  This  retirement  was  haatened  somewhat  by 
personal  considerations,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Madiaon,  dated  November  24th,  1810,  in  which  he  aaked 
parmiasion  to  return  : 

**  I  aak  your  permission  aJL  ihi$  Ume  to  close  my  mission  hffn," 
he  writes,  "  because  1  find  it  Impossible  to  remain.  I  took  the 
libera  to  suggest  to  you  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Ellis  that  I  waa  act 
unwilling,  though  I  had  no  desire,  to  oontlnae  a  little  loogar;  but 
upon  a  rsoent  inspection  of  my  private  affairs.  It  appeare  that  my 
pecuniary  means  are  more  completely  exhaasted  than  I  had  sap- 
posed,  and  that,  to  be  honest,  I  must  hasten  home. 

**  The  oompensation  (as  it  is  oddly  called)  allotted  by  the  Gov- 
ammant  to  the  malntenanoo  of  Its  representatives  abroad  la  a  pit- 
tance which  no  ecoaomy,  however  rigid  or  even  mean,  caa  render 
adequate.*  It  nevor  was  adequate,  I  should  think ;  but  it  is  noiT 
(especially  in  London)  far  short  of  that  Just  indemnity  for  unik> 
voidable  expenses  which  every  Government,  no  matter  what  its 
form,  owes  to  its  servants." 


The  legation  for  the  next  four  years,  and  during  Hia 


*  The  salary  at  that  thae  waa  (9«QQ(k 
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his  ccmnlry;  he  was  fortuimte  enough  to  negotiate  treaties 
for  the  proteetioii  of  our  fish^riea  aod  ior  defining  onr 
northwestern  boundary  line,  and  bewna  also  sucoessfnl  in 
putting  ft  litop  to  the  praoUoe  of  carrying  off  Americfln 
slaves  in  British  ships,  in  Tiolation  of  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  GhenU 

Mr.  Rash,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  mission,  which 
term] Dated  with  the  Admiuistiation  of  Mr,  Adams,  in  1625, 
published  a  gossipy  book  about  his  misaioD,  which«  how-  ^ 
ever,  has  not  contributed  materially  to  his  fiime. 

In  1825  Preaideat  Adams  appointed  Mr.  Bush  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury p  which  office  he  held  until  the  expiration 
of  the  President's  term  of  office.  In  1828  be  wss  an  uq- 
Buccessful  candidate  for  Yic^Presidentp  on  the  same  ticket 
with  Mr,  Adams. 

In  183C  President  Jackson  sent  Mr.  Rush  sgain  to  Eng- 
land, to  prosecute  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  a 
large  bequest  of  Jsmes  Smltbson,  an  English  physicist^  to 
which,  by  the  death  of  his  nephew^  in  1835,  the  United 
titates  l>eoame  legatee.  Mr.  Bush  was  snooessfnl,  and  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1838,  deposited  the  proceeds,  to 
English  soTf^reignSy  amonnting  to  $516,169,  in  the  United 
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which  ensued,  was  left  in 
charge  of  Mr.  James  S.  Smith, 
Mr.  Pinckney's  secretary,  un- 
til 1812,  and  from  that  time 
until  1815  in  charge  of  Mr, 
Jonatbao  Biisseli,  aa  Ohurg^ 
d'Affiiires. 
Jomt  Q.  Adams»  1815-1817. 

On  July  13th,  1815.  Presi- 
dent Madison  appointed  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay 
and  Albert  Gallatin  to  nego- 
tiate a  ti-eaty  of  commerce 
with  Eogland«  They  were 
snocessful ;  and  wheu  their 
treaty  was  signed,  Mr.  Adama 
was  instructed  to  remain  tti 
the  Eesident  Ministc^r.  He 
did  so  nntil  1817,  when  he 
returned  to  the  United  States 
to  accept  the  position  of  8e* 
orelaiy  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Monroe.  His  mission  in 
England  was  otherwise  nn- 
erentfuL 

RicHAUD  Rusk,  1817-1835. 
i836^t«38. 

AVhlle  awaiting  the  return 
of  Mr*  Adams  from  Enghtnd, 
Btchard  Bash,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  appointed  temporarily  by 
Preeideut  Monroe  to  M  the 
offioe  of  Secretary  of  State ; 
he  wts  then  designated  to  re- 
plaoe  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Bush's  sojourn  in  Lon- 
don was  not  unprofitable   to 
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Stitaa  mini  at  PblkdelE>hiii. 
Thifl  was  tbe  foondatiou  of 
the  SmithsouiAQ  In  sit  tote. 

In  1847  Preiiaeot  Polk 
•ppoLQtdd  him  Biiuiater  to 
Fimnoe.  where  he  had  the 
distiocttoa  of  being  the  flcat 
of  the  foreiga  miDLttors  at 
the  Fretioh  Court  to  reoog* 
DJxe  the  Repablieaa  Gov- 
ernment, iirhich  wus  formed 
at  the  downfaU  of  LonU 
Philippe,  in  1B48.  With 
the  expiration  of  Preaidea 
Polk*B  term  of  office  his 
public  oaieer  terminated. 

A^LBEir  Gallatln%  1825-1827. 

upon  the  acceasion  of 
John  QalDcy  Adams  to  the 
Presideocy  Albert  Gallatin, 
a  Bwiae  by  birth,  was  op- 
pointed  to  tbe  Eoglish  Mia- 
aioa.  He  had  held  tbe  offioe 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
nnder  Preeidenta  Jefferson 
and  Madison  nntil  1813.  He 
was  offered  the  State  Depart- 
ment»  in  1809,  by  President 
Modiaon,  which  he  declined. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  com- 
miaaionera  to  negotiate  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  from 
1815  to  182;^  represented  our 
GoTemment  at  the  Court  of 
France,  during  which  latter 
^riod  he  was  twioe  de- 
imted  on  special  miaaiona ; 
t.>  the  Netherlands  in  1617, 
•nd  to  England  in  181^ 


While  holding  the  French  Minion  he  was  fortunate 
enoQgh  to  render  to  IVlr.  Alexander  Baring,  of  Londop. 
important  aid  in  negotiating  a  loan  for  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. In  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  Mr.  BariDg 
pressed  him  to  take  a  portion  of  the  loan»  upon  such 
conditions  that  he  would  have  realized  from  it  a  large 
fortune.  Mr.  Gallatin  bad  the  grace  to  decline  this  pro- 
posal •*I  will  not  accept  your  obliging  ofier/*  he  said, 
"  becauae  a  man  who  haa  had  the  direction  of  the  ^anee» 
of  his  country  eo  long  as  I  have  Rhould  not  die  rich/* 

Daring  hia  official  residence  in  England  Mr.  Gallstin 
negotiated  several  oommercial  conventions  of  more  or  leFS 
importance,  and  returned  to  the  United  Btatts  in  De- 
cember, IB'27,  when  hii  oMcial  iile  may  be  Faid  to  hava 
terminated. 

James  BAaaoua^  i8aS-i8j^ 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  succeeded  at  London  by  Jamea  Bar- 
bour, of  Virginia,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginian Legislature  from  1790  to  1812 ;  Governor  of  the 
State  from  1812  to  1815,  an!  United  States  Senator  from 
1815  to  1825»  when  President  Adams  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  War.  Ha  was  appointed  Minister  to  England 
in  1828,  but  recalled  tbe  following  year  by  President 
Jackson,  of  whose  administration,  through  hia  sympathies 
with  Calhoun,  he  was  a  vigorous  and  unrelenting  oppo- 
nent His  official  tesidenoe  in  Ungknd  was  without 
political  importance. 


WAsnoiQTOH  ta^rana* 
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Lovis  McLanx,  1829-1831.    1845-1846. 

Upon  the  aooeuion  *of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Pred* 
dencj»  Mr.  Barboor  was  reoalled,  and  Louis  MoLane,  of 
Delaware,  appoiated  in  his  plaoe.  Mr.  MoLane  had  held 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  from  1817  to  1827, 
when  he  was  chosen  Senator.  While  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  in  May,  1829,  he  was  sent  to  England. 

His  mission  was  nnerentfnl,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
two  jears  he  was  recalled  to  take  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  1833  he  was  transferred  by  President 
Jackson  to  the  State  Department,  because  of  his  refusal  to 
sanction  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank.  He  resigned  this  office  the  following  year, 
and  in  1837  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Bailroad,  which  he  held  nntil  1847. 

In  June,  1845,  President  Polk  sent  him  again  to 
liondon,  pending  the  Oregon  negotiations,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  resigned.  While  in  Congress,  it  deserves  to  be 
remembered  of  Mr.  McLane  that  he  voted  against  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  although  his 
oonstitnents  mostly  favored  its  extension. 

It  was  to  Mr.  McLane  that  President  Jackson  gave  the 
memorable  instructions  on  his  leaving  for  England  :  "Ask 
for  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  submit  to  nothing  that 
is  wrong." 

Martin  Van  Burbn,  183 i. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Jackson  as  President,  in  1829,  he  appointed  Martin  Van 
Buren,  who  at  the  same  election  with  him  had  been 
chosen  Governor  of  New  York,  to  the  office^  of  Secretary 
of  Statei 

In  the  Summer  of  1831,  and  in  the  reoees  of  Congress, 
General  Jackson  appointed  him  Minister  to  England.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  reached  London  in  September,  and  was  duly 
accredited  at  that  Court 

At  the  meeting  of  Congress  the  following  Winter,  the 
President  asked  for  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  He 
was  refused,  and  the  nomination  rejected.  The  pretext 
lunigned  was  that  while  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Van  Buren 
had  instructed  our  Minister  to  England  to  ask  as  a  favor 
certain  concessions  in  regard  to  her  colonial  trade,  which 
he  should  have  demanded  as  a  right ;  also  that  he  had 
mixed  up  too  much  party  politics  with  his  foreign  diplo- 
macy. Thesd  were  the  ostensible  reasons  for  the  indignity 
offered  by  the  Senate  both  to  the  President  and  to  his 
Minister,  but  more  controlling  reasons  were  not  far  to 

President  Jackson  was,  upon  principle,  a  one-term  Presi- 
dent, and  in  all  his  messages  had  asked  of  Congress  legis- 
lation which  should  render  Pkeaidenti  absolutely  ineligi- 
ble for  a  second  tenn.  It  was  presumed  from  his  decided 
and  oft-avowed  principles  on  this  subject  that  he  did  not 
propose  to  be  a  candidate  for  xe-eleotion.  To  this,  how- 
ever, he  had  never  pledged  himself  so  long  as  the  o6nstitn- 
tion  left  to  his  successors  the  possibilities  of  a  re-election. 

John  C.  Calhonn,  of  South  Carolina,  had  had  aspirations 
to  the  Presidency  in  1824,  as  the  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
but  finally  declined  in  favor  of  General  Jackson.  His 
friends  presuming  that  General  Jackson  would  retire  at 
the  dose  of  his  term,  counted  upon  him  as  the  successor. 
Great  was  their  surprise  and  disappointment  to  learn  that 
General  Jackson  hod  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his 
political  friends,  and  as  was  generally  believed,  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  his  party,  and  had  consented  to  be  a  candidate 
lor  re-eleotion. 

The  responsibility  for  this  change  of  front  was  ascribed 

by  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends  to  Mi;  Van  Buren,  and  upon 

j^/oi  thereioxe  they  detennine4  to  Wfcttk  thsir  Teogeance 


The  immmediate  result  was  his  recall  from  the  Londoa 
mission  ;  the  more  remote  results  were  his  nomination  the 
following  year,  r.nd  election  as  Vice  President,  and  four 
years  later  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  recall  of  Mr.  McLane  left  Washington  Irving  in 
charge  of  the  legation.  He  resigned,  however,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  was  succeeded  es  Charg^  d'Afiairee  by 
Mr.  Aaron  Vail,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  mission 
until  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  President  of 
the  United  States  ;  President  Jackson,  with  characteristic 
loyalty  to  his  friend  and  respect  for  his  position,  refusing 
to  recognize  any  other  person  in  the  United  States  as 
better  fitted  for  the  English  mission  than  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  1837-1841. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  from  1837 
to  1841,  our  conntvy  was  represented  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  by  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Steven- 
son had  been  a  more  or  less  prominent  politician  in  his 
native  State,  and  a  steadfast  friend  of  President  Jackson. 
His  career  as  a  Minister  in  England  was  respectable,  but 
without  distinction.  Upon  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as 
a  candidate  for  re-election  in  1840,  and  the  accession  of  the 
Whigs  to  power  under  President  Harrison,  Mr.  Stevenson 
returned  to  the  United  States,  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  for  several  successive  terms  was  chosen  Speaker. 

Edward  Everett,  1841-1845. 

The  election  of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency  in 
1840,  and  the  appointment  of  Daniel  Webster  as  Secretary 
of  State,  led  to  the  selection  of  Edward  Everett,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Stevenson  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James. 

Though  the  controversies  touching  the  nortbeastera 
boundaries,  which  had  been  the  source  of  great  irritation 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  had  noipf  reached  a  point  when 
war  seemed  to  be  the  only  solution,  and  grave  disputes 
were  pending  between  the  two  Governments  about  their 
rights  over  slaves  taken  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  fishery  question  was  beset  with  difficulties^  « 
Mr.  Everett  was  not  fortunate  enough  during  his  residence 
in  England  to  establish  any  reputation  as  a  diplomatist.^ 
The  most  substantial  fruit  of  his  mission  to  England  was 
securing  to  Americans  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  His  literary  accomplishments,  however,  were 
duly  appreciated  and  his  fame  extended. 

Mr.  Everett  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  last  four  months  of  President  Fillmore's  administra- 
tion, which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  which  he  availed 
himself,  and  with  great  credit,  to  write  the  diplomatic  note 
declining  the  joint  proposition  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  enter  with  the  United  States  into  a  tripartite  con^ 
▼ention  to  guarantee  to  Spain  in  perpetuity  the  exclusive 
possession  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Everett  was  subsequently  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Massachusetts,  and  was. 
succeeded  by  Charles  Sumner. 

George  Bancroft,  1846-1849. 

Upon  the  accession  of  President  Polk  to  the  Presidency 
in  1845,  George^  Bancroft  entered  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Three  volumes  of  his  *'  History  of  the  United 
States*'  had  then  been  publiahed,  and  he  had  held  the 
office  of  Collector  at  Boston.  These  were  scarcely  suffi- 
cient titles  in  those  days  to  a  cabinet  appointment,  and  we 
must  look  for  the  explanation  of  his  selection  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Bancroft  had  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  whose  renomination  for  tibe  Presidenoy  the  friends, 
of  alavery  had  been  suco<>sf«ful  in  defeatinflr.  His  selection, 
fore,  by  President  Polk,  has  been  atthbnted  to  a  pur- 
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pote  on  his  part  partly  to  prc^itiate  and  partly  to  diTide 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Baren.  To  make  place  for  a  more 
sarvioeable  poiilioian  in  the  Oabinet,  and  to  gratify  Mr.  Ban- 
croft in  the  prosecntlon  of  his  historical  studies,  President 
Polk  appointed  him  Minister  to  England  in  1846.  His 
mission  was  chiefly  signalized  by  a  modification  of  the 
British  navigation  laws,  which  he  solicited  in  the  interests 
of  American  commercOi  But  perhaps  the  greatest  public 
service  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  render  during  his  resi- 
dence in  England  was  in  securing  copies  of  records  illus- 
trating the  earlier  periods  of  American  history  from  the 
archives  of  England  and  France. 

From  1867  to  1874  Mr.  Bancroft  represented  our  Gov- 
ernment at  the  Court  of  Prussia,  and  1871  to  the  German 
Empira 

In  1849  the  University/  of  Oxford  conferred  npon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Givil  Law,  and  in  1868  he  received 
the  same  degree  from  the  University  at  Bonn.  He  is  also 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  and  of 
the  French  Institute. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  name  is  creditably  and  durably  associated 
with  the  higher  responsibilities  of  American  diplomacy. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  1849-1852. 

Upon  the  accassion  of  President  Taylor  in  1849,  Mr. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Massachu9etts,was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Bancroft  as  Minister  to  England. 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  been  a  snooesef  ol  merchant  and  man- 
nf  acturer ;  he  was  a  man  of  large  wealth  ;  he  lived  ele- 
gantly, and  entertained  generously ;  beyond  this  there  is 
little  to  say  of  him  as  a  Minister  and  as  a  successor  to  the 
long  line  of  his  illnstrions  predecessors. 

The  only  question  of  grave  importance  with  which  he 
had  to  deal  grew  ont  of  the  British  Protectorate  of  the 
Musqnito  Indians  of  Central  America.  The  negotiations, 
however,  were  taken  ont  of  hi?  hands  and  transferred  to 
Washington,  to  his  great  disgust,  and  resulted  in  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty,  whether  to  the  advantage  of  the  country 
or  not  is  still  perhaps  an  open  question.  He  was  recalled 
by  his  own  reqicst  in  1852. 

Joseph  Reed  Ingeksoli-,  1852-1853. 
For  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration,  1852 
to  1853,  our  Government  was  represented  in  England  by 
Joseph  Beed  Inger^oll,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar, 
who,  for  some  years  had  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress,  as  the  representative  of  a  strong  Whig 
and  Protectionist  constituency.  He  assisted  in  settling 
the  claims  pending  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  He  was  a 
popular  speaker,  but  was  not  successful  in  impressing  his 
name  conspicuously  upon  the  diplomatie  history  of  the 

country. 

James  Buchanan,  i 853-1856. 

Upon  the  accession  of  President  Pierce^  in  1853,  James 
Btichanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  sent  to  England. 

Mr.  Buchanan  had  represented  our  Government  at  the 
Court  of  St  Petersburg  during  the  administration  of  Pres- 
i.lent  Jaokson,  and  had  negotiated  our  first  commercial 
treaty  with  the  Bossian  Gk>vernment  On  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  Presidency  Mr.  Buchanan  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State.  He  came  to  England,  there- 
fore, with  a  litfge  political  and  official  experience. 

The  aooeosion  of  Mr.  Polk,  whieh  was  the  fruit  of  a  bar- 
gain witn  the  Sonth  to  nuOte  five  slave  States  out  of  Texas, 
had  given  to  the  slavezy  question  precedence,  not  only  in 
our  domestic,  but  in  our  fofeigo,  poliiiea,  and  a  variety  of 
questions  pending  i)etween  our  own  and  foreign  Govern- 
ments during  Mr.  Pierce's  a(1ministration  had  their  origin 
in  the  straggle  of  one  section  of  the  United  States  to 


extend  the  area  of  slavery,  and  of  the  other  to  prevent 
such  extension. 

The  character  and  value  of  Mr;  Buchanan's  services 
while  in  England  can  be  properly  estimated  by  the  part 
he  took  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  tho  Ostend  Con- 
ference. In  iLprD,  1854  Mr.  Sonl^  of  Louisiana,  then  our 
Minister  to  Mulrid,  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Marcy,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  open  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  Cuba.  In  August  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Marcy  sought 
to  reinforce  Mr.  Soul6  by  suggesting  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  to  Mr.  Masoo,  then  our  Minister  in  Paris,  the  propri- 
ety of  holding  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
concert  of  action  and  promoting  these  negotiations  for 
Cuba. 

The  ministers  met  at  Osfeend,  in  Tlolfllwp^  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1854.  On  the  IBth  of  October  tb^  reported  to 
Mr.  Marcy  the  resnlt  of  their  conf^naeeb  which  was,  that 
our  Government  shoald  offer  $120,000^000  for  CnbjRy  and 
that  if  Spain  zefnsod  to  sell  on  any  tenns,  Iftitf  U^mM  be 
proper  far  us  to  taios  lAe  island  frwn  \is  cppresscr^  by  faros. 
"We  shoald  \m  jwstified,'*  they  say,  ^bj  every  law, 
iiuman  and  divine^  in  wresting  it  from  Spaint  if  we  pos- 
sess the  power  V* 

President  Pierce  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  act  upon 
this  advice,  and  Sonl^  returned  in  disgust  Mr.  Buchanan 
also  returned  in  1856  to  make  his  canvass  for  a  nomina* 
tion  to  the  Presidency.  He  was  nominated  in  the  Jane 
following  and  elected,' but  his  administration  culminated 
in  a  rebellion,  to  deal  with  which  he  proved  ignominioosly 
unequaL  With  the  accession  of  his  successor,  AbnduuQ 
Lincoln,  he  disappeared  from  public  life  and  from  populll 
consideration. 

George  Miflin' Dallas,  1856-18C1. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  succeeded  in  London  by  Qcorgc 
Miflin  Dallas  of  Philadelphia,  a  son  of  Alexander  James 
Dallas,  who  was  President  Madison's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Dallas  hod  accompanied  Albert  Gallalin 
on  his  missions  to  St  Petersburg,  in  1813,  and  again  in 
1814  as  private  secretary.  In  1837  he  was  sent  bj 
Mr.  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  Bnssia,  and  in  18i4  had 
been  elected  Vice-President  with  Mr.  Polk.  In  the  settle- 
ment  of  Gentral  American  disputes  and  in  the  recall  of  Sir 
John  Crampton,  which  were  the  features  of  our  diploma^ 
during  this  administration,  Mr.  Dallas  seems  to  have  borne 
only  a  secondary  and  subordinate  part  During  that 
period  domestic  politics  absorbed  the  energies  and  the 
passions  of  the  nations.  Our  ministers  abroad  lived  in 
doubt  and  expectancy.  The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  consummation  cf  a  revolution  which  transferred 
the  practical  control  of  our  Government  from  the  Slave 
States  to  the  Free  States,  and  put  an  end  to  the  political 
dynasty  of  which  President  Buchanan  was  the  last  repre- 
sentative. 

Chakles  F.  Adams,  i  861- 1869. 

At  the  special  solicitation  of  Mr.  Seward,  who,  upon  the 
accession  of  President  Lincoln,  became  Secretary  of  States 
Oharles  Francis  Adams,  then  a  member  of  Gongress  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  sou  and  grandson  of  Presidents, 
was  sent  to  replace  Mr.  Dallas. 

In  1848  Mr.  Adams  had  been  selected  as  the  candidate 
of  what  was  then  termed  the  Free  Soil  Party,  for  Vice 
President^  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  President  In  the  elec- 
tion which  ensued  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  which  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  governed 
the  country. 

Mr.  Adams  assumed  the  English  Mission  at  a  period  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  This  country  was  engaged  in  a  dvil 
war  of  unexampled  proportis^_  _The  Goven^nfioj^  v^i^ 
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the  governiug  cksids  of  tbo 
ooantrj  to  wbioh  he  wtkA  accred- 
ited were  io  uiidiagaiBad  sym* 
pathj  with  tbe  rebels,  and  wUIiog 
to  do  cTerjtbiQg  thjit  wiis  coo- 
aistant  with  neutrality,  and 
mo  re,  to  promote  their  sttcoeoe. 
To  reduce  to  its  minimum  the 
UMistance  which  the  KebellioD 
waa  deriving  from  these  aouroes, 
to  prevent  a  formal  recognitioa 
of  the  rebels  aa  beUigerenta^  to 
stop  the  fitting  out  of  blookade- 
rannerB  in  Eaglidh  ports,  and  to 
strengthen  to  the  atmost  the 
modeet  party  in  England  that 
remained  in  sympathy  with  ns, 
waa  the  ardaoos  and  solemn 
duty  imposed  upon  Mr.  Adams. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  hU 
anoce38  waa  extraordinary,  aod 
though  be  did  not  succeed  In 
preTenting  the  recognition  of  the 
rebels  as  belligereats,  nor  in 
stopping  the  equipment  of  block* 
ade-ntnners  io  English  ports,  nor 
in  producing  any  sensibly  modi- 
fication of  tbe  hostile  feeUnga  of 
the  goreruing  classes  toward 
America,  to  him  is  conceded  the 
merit  of  bsTiug  done  as  muoh  in 
ihoae  directions  aa  probably 
eonld  have  been  accomplished 
by  any  representative* 

Mr.  Adama  remained  in  £ag* 
land  seren  years,  and  long 
enough  to  see  peace  reitored  In 
bia  own  country,  and  the  ruling 
of   Eaglaud  eneing  for 


forgiveness  and  forget  fulness  of   their  nngenerooa  treat* 
meat  of  his  country  in  its  time  of  trial 

J,   LOTHROP  MaTLRY,  1^-1870. 

Upon  the  accession  of  President  Grant,  in  1B69,  Mr.  J. 
Lothrop  Motley  was  desiguated  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Motley  had  bean  Minister  to  Austria  diuing 
the  administration  of  President  Lincoln,  and  part  of  the 
administration  of  President  Johnson.  He  resigned  that 
mission  in  a  pat,  because  President  Johnson  had  directed 
some  paasages  of  a  tetter  written  by  a  tourist  from  Vienna,  j 
criticising  bis  (Motley's)  official  deportment,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  him  for  such  explanations  as  he  might  think 
they  merited. 

A  yet  more  nnfoftonate  termination  awaited  Mr. 
filotley's  diplomatio  career  in  England.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  Senator  Sumner,  aud  came  to 
be  suspected  by  the  President  of  giving  more  heed  to  the 
iostractions  of  the  Senator  than  of  tbe  Secretary  of  State. 

It  finally  transpired  tbat  in  one  of  his  commnnications 
to  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Afifaira  he  transcended 
the  instractions  of  the  Secretary  of  State»  and  failed  to 
oommuoioate  the  fact  to  his  Government,  in  consequenoa  j 
of  which  he  was  recalled  in  J870.  His  diplomatic  career^ 
will  be  chiefly  romembered  for  these  unfortunate  miaim- 
derstandings  with  his  Government. 

KoaaaT  C.  Schenck,  1871-1876, 

Mr  Motley  was  snoceeded  by  Robert  0,  SchenoVt  of 

Ohio,  who  took  charge  of  the  American  Legation  in  1S7L 
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Mr,  Soheook  had  occupied  a  seat  in  tbe  lower  branch  of 
CoDgroia  for  sixteen  years  ;  he  bad  represented  our  couo- 
Iry  in  Btazd  from  1861  to  1863,  and  daring  the  BebeUion 
had  risen  in  the  armj  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  after- 
ward of  major-general  of  TOlunteers,  During  his  resi- 
ddaoe  in  London,  he  was  more  or  lees  ooni^pioaoos  in  the 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  and  the  GencTA 
Oooleionoe. 

Though  his  official  oonduot  seemed  to  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  his  Government,  he  was  less  fortunate  in  the 
impreeeion  he  left  upon  his  country-people  Tiait^ng  Lon- 
don*    He  resigned  in  1876, 

Edwards  PtERREPONT,  1S76-1878, 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Schenck  led  President  Grant  to 


a  partial  reorganization  of  his  Cabinet^  and  to  the  selection 
of  E  J  wards  Pierrepont,  of  New  York,  then  his  Attorney- 
General,  to  succeed  Mr  Scheaok  in  Londoa.  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont was  most  fortunate  in  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  mission  when  it  was  more  than  ever  in  oar  history 
the  policy  of  England  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  Htatej. 

He  gave  himself  a  European  notoriety  on  the  Tery  day 
of  his  arrival  in  England,  the  Fourth  of  July,  by  attending 
a  meeting  in  London,  called  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  our  independence,  and  making  a  speech  in  whioh  ha 
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spoke  of  Mr.  Oladstoae,  then  in  the  Oppotsition,  in  dis- 
puraging,  not  to  say  ofifensive,  terms. 

It  was  largely,  if  not  entirely,  dae  to  the  address  of  Mr. 
Pierrepont  that  General  Grant  owed  his  flatteriDg  recep 
tion  in  England   in  1877,  and  we  may  add,  in  the  other 
oonntries  whioh  he  snbseqnently  visited,  where  the  ex- 
ample of  England  in  snoh  matters  is  more  or  less  decisive. 

John  Wblsh,  187S-1S80. 

In  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Hayes's  administration,  1878, 
Mr.  Pierrepoini  was  replaced  by  John  W^lsh,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Like  Abbott  Lawrence,  Mr.  Welsh's  principal 
claim  to  this  distinction  was  his  large  wealth,  and  the 
goneroosnse  he  had  made  of  it ;  but  nnlike  Mr.  Lawrence, 
he  had  never  had  any  experience  in  Congress  or  in  pablic 
life.  He  held  the  position  but  two  years,  and  then  re- 
signed. If  not  fortunate  enongh  to  achieve  distinction  as 
a  diplomatist,  he  was  more  fortunate  than  many  of  his 
more  eminent  predecessors  in  escaping  serious  criticism. 

J.  RusscLL  Lowell,  iSSa 

Upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Hayes  to  the  Presidency,  he 
appointed  Mr.  J.  KassoH  Lowell,  of  Massachusetts,  to  the 
Madrid  mission.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Welsh, 
Mr.  Lowell  was  transferred  to  London,  where  he  fully 
sustains  the  reputation  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
has  conferred  upon  that  mission,  and  where  he  occupies  a 
position  of  social  and  political  inflaence  which  hfis  scarcely 
been  accorded  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  time  to 
estimate  him  as  a  diplomatist  and  statesman  is  not  yet 
arrived.  Should  Mr.  Lowell  remain  at  his  post  till  the 
dose  of  the  administration,  Massachusetts  will  probably 
hare  no  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  record  she  has  made 
in  American  diplomacy  during  the  century  then  to  close, 
with  John  Adams  at  one  end  of  it  and  James  Bnssell 
Lowell  at  the  other. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  GOOD  CHEER. 

By  SuniBRLAND  MSNZIES. 

The  decline  of  high-class  cookery  in  France  generally, 
and  notably  at  Paris,  has  t)ecome  a  subject  of  general  com- 
plaint not  only  with  the  exf^etti  gcatronome^  but  also  the 
refined  and  appreciative  vivettr.  Tlie  first-rate  chef  de 
cuisine  is  almost  a  personage  of  the  past.  How  has  this 
happened  in  such  an  age  of  practical  science  and  widely 
prevailing  enjoyment  like  the  present  ?  Is  it  attributable 
to  the  Spartan  simplicity  of  the  young  Republican  regime 
which  in  theory  holds  that  a  true  democrat  should  be 
neither  gourmet  nor  gastronarM^  though  he  may  be  a  vig- 
orous trencherman  ? 

The  Bevolntion  of  1789  overthrew  the  great  nobles,  the 
sumptuous  tables,  aod  the  grand  manners;  but  Talleyrand 
restored  all  that,  and,  thanks  to  him,  the  reputation  of 
France  again  made  the  tour  of  the  world  and  substan- 
tiated its  elaim  to  supremacy  in  stately  and  refined  hospit- 
ality. Whose  task  will  it  be  now  to  restore  all  this  to  its 
former  splendor  ?  The  ptlmy  days  of  hatde  cuisine  were 
when  Oardme  and  his  fellow-artists  produced  theur  master- 
pieces for  tiM  repasts  of  the  monarefas  and  great  statesmen 
of  the  eailj  part  of  the  century. 

GardBM  WM  the  representativo  of  the  ealinary  art  in  its 
highest  porfeotioii.  Amidti  the  prodigalities  of  the  Direc- 
tory he  had  prepared  the  delicate  luxury  and  exquisite 
sf  nsualify  of  the  Plrrt  Brnpfafet,  Hm  table  of  Prince  de 
Talleyrand  was  served,  Oarfttne  tells  us,  "avec  sagesse  et 
grangeur,  donnait  Texemple  et  rappelait  aux  bona  prin- 


CarSme  having  grown  up  with  the  Empire,  one  can  fancy 
his  grief  at  seeing  it  crumble  to  pieces.  He  was  con* 
strained  to  accomplish,  in  the  plain  of  Yertus,  the  gigantio 
regal  banquet  of  1814.  The  year  following,  the  Prince 
Bfgent  summoned  him  to  Brighton  as  che/de  cuisine.  He 
remained  in  England  two  years,  and  drew  up  every  day, 
under  the  eye  of  his  somewhat  blase  Boyal  Highness,  the 
menu  for  dinner.  It  was  during  these  private  consulta- 
tions that  he  penned  a  course  of  dietetic  gastronomy 
which  would  be  considered  among  the  classics  of '  the 
kitchen. 

Bored  by  the  dull-gray  skies  of  England,  he  retired  to 
Paris;  but  the  Prince  Regent,  having  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  recalled  him  in  1821.  For  a  French  cook  to  be 
misunderstood  is  the  most  unpardonable  outrage  that  can 
be  inflicted  on  him.  *' Je  lai  ai  compost,"  said  the  great 
chief,  bitterly,  of  George  lY.,  "  une  longe  de  veau  en  sur- 
prise. II  I'a  mang^  ;  mais  il  n'a  pu  le  comprendra"  So 
the  disgusted  cook  composed  a  last  sauoe,  which  he  called 
<*La  demidre  Pens^  de  Oardme^"  and  z«tirad  from  the 
royal  service. 

From  London  Oardme  went  to  St  Petersburg ;  next  to 
Yienna  to  superintend  some  grand  dinners  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  He  then  revisited  London,  but  only  to  return 
to  Paris  to  write  and  publish.  But  as,  at  the  frequent  con- 
gresses that  were  then  taking  place,  all  the  sovereigns 
desired  to  have  him,  he  was  continually  torn  away  from 
his  theorizing.  Car^me  had  become  indispensable  during 
those  diplomatic  assemblies.  But  great  labor  shortens 
life.  "The  charcoal  kills  us,"  he  said  ;  "but  what  does 
that  matter  ?  The  fewer  years,  the  greater  glory."  He 
died,  sacrificed,  in  fact,  by  his  genius,  on  January  12tb» 
1838,  before  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year,  leaving 
pupils  worthy  of  him,  among  others  the  excellent  Ynil- 
lemot 

The  name  of  Marie- Antoine  Gar^me,  certainly,  did  not 
seem  destined  to  acquire  the  gastronomic  celebrity  which 
it  attained.  Since  his  death  many  princes  have  lost  their 
principalities,  many  kings  have  descended  from  their 
thrones.  Car^me,  the  king  of  the  kitchen  by  his  genius, 
has  kept  his  position,  and  no  rival  glory  has  appeared  to 
eclipse  him. 

Like  all  founders  of  empires,  like  Theseus,  like  Bomu- 
lus.  Card  me  was  a  sort  of  foundling.  He  was  bom  at 
Paris  on  June  7th,  178i»  in  a  woodyard  in  the  Bue  du  Bac, 
where  his  father  worked ;  the  latter,  burdened  with 
fifteen  children  and  not  knowing  how  to  find  them  in 
daily  bread,  took  little  Marie-Antoine,  then  eleven  years 
old,  to  dine  with  him  one  day  at  the  barrier.  Then  leav- 
ing him  there  on  the  pavement,  he  said  : 

"  Go,  my  little  fellow  ;  there  are  plenty  of  good  employ- 
ments in  this  world.  If  we  allow  ourselTes  to  sink  into 
sloth,  misery  will  be  our  lot,  and  we  must  die  in  it.  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  your  fortune,  and  it  only  needs  talent, 
and  you  don't  lack  that  Go,  my  little  fellow;  this  even- 
ing or  to-morrow  some  good  house  will  perhaps  open  its 
door  to  receive  you.  Go  ahead  with  what  our  good  God 
has  given  you  and  what  I  add." 

And  the  excellent  man  added  his  blessing.  From  that 
forward  Marie-Antoine  sair  no  more  either  of  father  or 
mother,  who  died  young ;  or  his  brothers  or  his  sisters, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  wide  world. 

Night  soon  dariEMiad  down  upon  binou  The  boy,  at- 
tracted by  a  well-lighted  window,  tapped  on  the  pane.  It 
was  the  kitdhen  oimlow  eattng-luniH^  of  wliieh  history  has 
not  preserved  t|M,  owner's  nama  This  man  welcomed 
G.tr^me,  and  on  the  morrow  took  the  lad  into  his  service. 
When  at  sixteen  he  quitted  that  dingy  gargote  to  work  at 
a  restaurant^  where  his  progress  was  rapid,  the  youth 
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alread  J  gave  promise  of  vhat  he  would  one  day  become. 
From  the  time  nhen  he  was  takea  into  the  employ  of 
Bailiy,  a' famous  pastrycook  in  the  Rae  Yivienne,  who  ez- 
oelled  in  cream  tarts,  and  snpplied  Prince  Talleyrand,  he 
saw  his  way  dearly  for  the  fntore  and  discovered  his 
▼ooation. 

Shortly  after  entering  his  seventeenth  year  he  quitted 
these  great  pastry-hooses,  in  which  he  had  greatly  distin- 
gnished  himself  by  his  designs  of  nniqne  confectionery 
termed  exiraordinaires,  in  order  to  superintend  grand 
dinners. 

**  That  was  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  of  my  time/* 
he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs.  *'I  continued  to  rise  higher 
and  higher,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  envi- 
ous were  jealous  of  me,  a  poor  working-lad,  and  I  have 
found  myself  a  butt  for  the  attacks  of  not  a  few  small 
pastry-cooks  who  will  have  mach  to  achieve  ere  they  stand 
where  I  do." 

Car^me  is  perhaps  the  only  man  of  his  time  whose  fame 
hss  remained  undisputed. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Talleyrand's  table,  and  much 
that  is  inoorreci  Tlie  Prince-bishop  was  of  opinion  that 
a  wholesome  and  well -studied  kitchen  should  tend  to 
fortify  health  and  to  keep  ofif  serious  maladies.  And  the 
good  health  he  enjoyed  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his 
life  affords  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  that  dictam. 
All  that  was  illustrious  in  Europe,  political,  erudite  and 
artistic,  as  well  as  great  generals,  ministers^  diplomatists, 
poets,  found  seats  at  his  sumptuous  board»  and  all  with- 
out exception  owned  that  the  highest  xeflnement  of 
cnlinary  art,  allied  with  a  hospitality  the  most  unbounded, 
reigned  thera 

The  Prince  went  every  year  to  drink  the  waters  at  Bour- 
bon d'Archambault,  thence  to  his  magnificent  chateau  of 
Valengay,  where  he  kept  open  table  to  the  celebrities  of 
Europe.  At  Paris  his  dinner-hour  was  eight  o'clock  ;  in 
the  country  he  dined  at  five,  and  in  fine  weather  he  after- 
ward walked  out  On  returning  to  the  house  the  silent 
game  of  whist  was  played,  and,  that  over,  Talleyrand  re- 
tired to  his  cabinet  and  there  fell  asleep.  His  flatterers 
then  said  that  he  was  absorbed  in  his  refleotionsi 

When  eighty  the  active-minded  veteran  diplomatist  de- 
voted an  hour  every  morning  to  a  discussion  with  his  cook 
upon  the  ordre  da  jour  of  the  menu  for  dinner— tile  only 
repast  he  took  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  for  in  the  morn- 
ing before  he  began  work  he  merely  drank  two  or  three 
cups  of  camomile  tea.  Bouchd  or  Bouohe-S^he,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Oond^  family,  and  who  was 
noted  for  the  savor  and  sucanlence  of  his  good  cheer,  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  appointing  the  kitchens  of  the 
Prince's  establishments  at  Paris  and  Valen^ay.  It  was  he 
who  produced  those  famous  dinners  at  the  Affaires  Etran- 
geres  that  became  classic,  and  were  so  continually  imitated. 
The  Prince  placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  Bouch^,  and 
allowed  him  perfect  liberty  in  the  mutter  of  expenditure, 
and  accepted  all  he  did  with  a  good  grace.  Bouch^  died  in 
the  Prince's  service,  his  first  post  of  cA^  having  been  in 
the  establishment  of  the  unfortunate  Princess  de  Lam- 
balle,  and  Talleyrand's  kitchen  was  only  a  continuation 
of  that  of  the  house  of  Condd. 

The  m&nu  of  a  *'  diaer  maigre  "  given  by  Talleyrand  in 
hoDor  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  worth  noting,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  invention  and  resources  of  the  ch^: 

"  Foar  soups :  Biz  k  la  Or^y ;  potage  auz  laitaes  nouvelles ; 
potage  de  filets  de  soles;  potage  de  quenelles  de  oarpes  auz 
ehampignoDS.  Four  relev^:  Filets  de  oarrelets  k  la  Orly;  ria- 
aolsa  de  poisson  k  rallemande;  attelets  de  goujoiis  pante;  oro- 
qnettes  de saumon aux  tmffes  Four  prrosffes  pi'^oes:  Carped  la 
liolonaise;  turhot  a  la  hoilandaise;  hare  d'estuigeon  au  vin  de 


Champagne;  hroohet  k  U  B^genee.  SIzteea  seftr^sa:  Piles  k  k^ 
boargulgnonue;  vol-au-vent  de  laitaaeeadeearpsas  hondlas  de 
poisson  aa  beurre  d*^erevisses ;  dames  de  saumon  k la  v^nltienne ; 
Bolade  de  homards  k  la  provoncale;  escalopes  de  oabUlaud  a  la 
hollandolse;  petits-pat^s  de  fliets  de  soles  k  la  Bdehamel ;  rougets 
grillLS,  sauoe  k  I'itallemie;  papillotee  d'aloses  k  Huxelles ;  petites 
timbales  de  noullles  auz  erevettes ;  fllecs  de  soles  k  la  bayoanaise ; 
turban  de  merians  k  la  Conti;  vives  griii^es,  sauoe  aux  tomates; 
perohes  k  la  bayonnaise;  oaiss<«  d'hultres  et  de  laitanees  k  ritali- 
enne;  pat^  chaud  d'angoHles  aTanoienne;  bontM  morue  au 
gratln.  Four  grosses  pifeoes  d'entremets :  Bulsson  d*^orevlssea 
normandes;  poupelin  glao6  au  four;  g&teau  au  its  souffle ;  buls- 
son de  traffes.  Four  plats  de  rOts :  Truite  au  bleu ;  plongeons  de 
Seine;  saroolles  au  citron;  merians  frits,  pan^s  k  ranglaise.  Six- 
teen entremets :  Gelde  de  marasqain,  OBufs  k  la  Dauphine;  oardea 
k  la  poulette;  g^noises  pralln^es;  plongeons  bardto  d'angnllles; 
tartelettes  de  ponmies  glao^es;  ^pinards  au  Jus;  o41eri  k  la  B^oh- 
amel;  erfeme  trancolse  au  e^drat;  fromage  bavarols  aux  fram- 
bolses ;  patatos  d'Espagne  k  la  maltre  d'hdtel ;  obampignons  k 
I'espagnole,  gateaux  k  la  d'Artois;  ohoux  glao^  au  cardinal; 
laltues  farcies  k  I'eBsenoe  d'estiirgeon ;  OBufs  broulUte  au  veijus 
musoat ;  gel^e  d'orange  moul6e.  Hix  assiettes  volantes  de  souCfito 
k  la  vanille ;  forty-eight  assiettea  de  dessert." 

The  cuiiiiie  of  Louis  XIY.'s  time  was  nice,  sumptooua 
and  substantial  The  Grand  Mooarqiie  was  a  prodigioua 
eater ;  and  a  suspicion  only  of  the  degree  of  delioaoy  to 
whioh  the  art  could  reach  at  the  table  of  the  Oond^  had 
then  dawned.  It  was  under  the  Regent,  Orleans,  to  his 
pMB  saupen^  to  the  oooks  he  formed,  whom  he  paid  and 
treated«80  royally  and  so  politely,  that  the  eighteenth  oen- 
tnry  waa  indebted  for  its  excellent  cookery.  That  pro- 
moter of  conviviality  and  good  humor  —  that  soienoe 
whioh  we  may  well  and  truly  oall  the  g^y  soienoe— 
awakened  men's  wit  by  stimulating  it  to  the  keenest  poinl 
Freneh  conversation,  which  soon  became  the  model  lor 
European  ooaversaUoOy  found,  from  midnight  to  one 
o'olook  in  the  morning;  ita  highest  perfection  at  table. 

The  long  reign  of  Louis  XY.  was  monotonona  aa  re- 
garded the  kitchen*  M.  de  Bicbelieu  alone  prodooed 
some  variety  over  the  ordinary  sameness  of  those  per- 
fumes, flowers,  and  fruita  which  wera  resorted  to  aa  aooee- 
sories.  He  invented  the  pudding  ^  la  Richelieu  and  the 
bayonnaise^  whioh  French  restaurateurs  persist  in  oalling' 
Mahonnaiaea,  under  pretext  that  they  had  been  first  pro- 
duced on  the  eve  or  the  morrow  of  the  capture  of  Port 
Mshon.  Neither  muat  we  omit  to  place  beside  those 
diahee  the  B^hamel  aanee  and  Soubise  outlets.  Thia 
period  appears  so  rnxuh,  the  longer  from  having  succeeded 
that  vivacioua  epoch  presided  over  by  the  Regent,  when 
everybody  waa  youthful  and  poesessed  of  wit  and  good 
digestion.  One  of  the  Duke's  faulta  was  that  he  was  too 
good-natured*  Nothing  made  him  angry,  nothing  dia- 
pleased  him.  His  levity  waa  such  that  he  turned  erery- 
thing  into  pleasantry.  The  Regency  was  the  gayest  epoch 
of  the  gay  French  nation,  when  daring  some  seven  or 
eight  years  people  lived  only  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 
But,  alaa  !  the  heavy  reckoning  for  all  that  came  in  the 
next  reign. 

According  to  the  worthy  M.  Grand  Mancbe,  chef  of  the 
kitchens  of  the  sordid  arch-chancellor  Oambao^r^  who 
was  daily  in  the  habit  of  checking  sharply  the  dinner  ex- 
penses, the  master  of  the  house  ought  to  say  nothing,  see 
nothing  about  the  cost  of  a  first-rate  dinner,  but  simply 
trust  to  the  skill  and  probity  of  his  cook  for  the  result. 
It  is  a  delicate  point,  but  the  illn;»triou8  Talleyrand, 
Car^me  tells  us,  ".acted  upon  these  principles,  and  they 
are  those  of  good  taste,  and  were  those  of  all  the  great 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  served  :  Oastlereaf^h,  George  IV., 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  etc.  But  Oambao&ds,"  he  adds, 
"  was  never  an  epicure  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
word  ;  he  was  bom  simply  a  Rross  and  voracious  eater.** 

It  is  said  that  Louis  XVIIL^  la  hia  ^^VynaXAV^asin^^^s^aK 
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Bnd  e7en  in  bis  trte-d-ici^  dioners  with  AL  d'ATwray,  ex- 
hAaitad  Ihe  seorels  of  the  most  refined  Inxnrj.  The  cat- 
lets  were  not  oooked  simply  on  the  grill,  but  between  two 
other  outleta  ;  the  task  being  left  to  those  before  whom 
the  tid-bit  ws9  placed  of  opening  that  marvelous  cassn- 
Idtle,  whence  suddenly  eAoaped  at  once,  to  the  <!«•  light  of 
the  sense  both  of  taste  and  smell,  the  most  delicate  gra?y 
and  perfume.  Ortolans  were  cooked  in  the  bailies  of  part- 
ridges capitotm^s  with  truiHes,  so  thjit  sometimes  lus 
majesty  hesitat- 
ed for  an  in* 
stant  or  two 
between  the 
deliisate  bifd 
and  tlie  per* 
famed  Tege- 
tftble. 

The  first  din- 
ner  of  Louis 
XATOI.  at  Com- 
pidgDe»  in  1814 
w  h  i  o  li  hap- 
pened to  be  a 
"diner  mai- 
gre,"  oouiisted 
of  four  soups 
and  one  hun- 
dred different 
diabes  —  no 
meat  of  any 
kind  —  and 
eighty  kinds  of 
dessert  '*  £x* 
cusez  dapeiL** 

There  was  a 
committee  o  f 
taste  whiob  pre- 
sided over  the 
fruit  destined 
to  appear  upon 
the  royal  table. 
and  M.  Petit- 
Badel«  Libra- 
rian of  the  In- 
8titat»  was  the 
peso  h*  taster. 
One  day  a  gar- 
aener  of  Mont- 
renil,  baying 
obtained,  by  s 
•  scieatifio  com- 
bination of 
grafts,  some 
peaohesofasor* 
passingly  fin# 
sort,  was  rery 
desirous  that 
they  ahoold  be 
presented  to  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  it  was  neoeasary  thai 
they  shonld  first  be  passed  by  the  sworn  taster.  He  re- 
paired, therefore,  to  the  library  of  the  Institute  and  in- 
quired for  M.  Petlt-BadeL  carrying  with  him  a  plate  oon- 
taining  four  magnificent  peaches. 

He  encountered  some  little  diffioulty.  The  librarian 
was  much  pressed  to  dispatch  certain  work  hurriedly 
wanted.  The  gardener  was  importonate,  but  only  re* 
queetang  that  he  might  bo  allowed  to  paaa  the  plate  with 
the  peaohes  and  bis  fore*arm  within  the  door,  AL  Petit- 
Badel  opened  his  eyes»  which  had  dosed  over  a  Gothic 
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manuscript  At  the  sight  of  suoh  tempting  fruit  he  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  with  great  delight,  "Come  in  I 
00 me  in  1" 

The  gardener  announced  the  object  of  his  ^iait,  and  the 
jubilation  of  a  gastronomer  spread  itself  over  the  features 
of  the  adept,  who,  stretching  himself  in  his  easT*chair, 
with  crossed  legs  and  folded  bands,  prepared,  ^fter  a 
gentle  pulling  of  himself  together,  indicated  by  a  signifi- 
cant movement  of  the  shoulders,  tor  the  important  judg- 
ment required 
Of  him. 

Our  gardener 
naked  for  a 
silver  knife,  cut 
one  of  the 
I>eache8  In  quar- 
ters fit  random, 
stuck  a  slice  on 
the  point  of  the 
knife  and  i>re. 
sented  it  t» 
Petit- Radei's 
lips,  saying, 
''Taste  the 
inioe." 

With  closed 
eyes,  Impassive 
brow,  full  of 
the  importance 
of  his  function, 
Petit-Badel 
tasted  the  juice 
without  A  word. 
Anxiety  was 
visible  in  the 
gardener's  eyes, 
when,  after  two 
or  three  min- 
utes, those  of 
the  judge  re- 
opened. 

**QoodI  vary 
good  1  fiiend," 
were  the  only 
words  he 
Toncbeaf  ed. 
Whereupon  a 
eeoond  slice  was 
presented  like 
the  first ;  only 
the  gardener 
aaid,  in  a  more 
assured  tone : 
*•  Taiie  the 

Tbe  same 
silence,  the 
same  gravity  on 
the  part  of  the  sage  gourmand ;  but  this  time  the  move- 
ment of  the  mouth  was  more  sensible,  for  he  was  chewing. 
At  length,  after  an  inclination  of  the  head,  "Ah!  very 
good  t  very  good  V  said  he.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  superiority  of  the  peach  had  been  eatablished, 
and*  everything  said  that  waa  needed.  Not  so* 
•*  Tasie  tke  aroma,'*  said  tbe  gardener. 
The  aroma  was  found  to  be  worthy  of  the  pulp  and  the 
juioew  Then  the  gardener^  who  had  psssed  by  degreei 
from  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  to  that  of  a  triumph er, 
presented  the  last  slice,  and  with  a  tinge  of  pride  and 
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itiBliiction»  -wliioh  he 
I  unable  longer  to 
i?onoeal — 

'*New/'    odd    he, 

Needlete  to  eej  ihat 
this  Ust  mouthful  h«d 
tbe  same  raooeoB  es 
tbe  othcfB,     Hia  eyes 
htimid  ^itU  emotion, 
n  smile  wreetbixig  his 
lipi.      Petit -KaileV 
iumpeil  up  ^ith  effa- 
ai^  joT,  and  taking 
tbe  garaener  by  both 
heads,  with  the  a&me 
effiuioa  hemight  have 
Bhown  tor  ftD  ertiflt — 
•^Ab  I     mon   amU** 
mdd  he,   "it  i»  pei^ 
fection-       I     ooropli- 
ment    you    aiooerely 
npon  your  akiU,  and 
Itom  to-morrow  your 
ppeechee  ahall  be  eerr* 
ed  upon  the  Eiug^a 
table/* 

Louie  XYITL  in- 
dulged in  no  illueiona ; 
he  regretted  to  ob- 
ierre  the  diaappear- 
auoe  of  deHeate  eat- 
ing. •♦Doctor,"  said 
he,  one  day,  to  Cot- 
Tiovt,  ••gastronomy 
is  deelining,  and  with 
it  the  last  remains  of 
the  old  civilization." 


fJ' 


\ 


im?nj»Y  JOHMSOK. 


The  Bourbon  King 
-mBA  a  dainty  eater, 
and  had  profound  eon* 
tempt  fox  his  brother, 
Louis  XVI.,  a  Tora- 
cioos  doTonrer  ot 
every  kind  of  food, 
who,  in  eating,  aocom*  * 
pliabed  not  an  intel- 
lectual or  rational, 
bat  simply  an  aQimaI« 
op«ratioiw 

On    August    lOtht 
1792.  alter  the 
saore    ot    his    Sv 
guardaand  nobles,  1 
King   sought   refuQ 
with  the  Convention, 
goaroely  hod  the  iU- 
Blarred  French  King 
laken   his  seat  when 
he   beoame    hungry, 
and     reqnested    that 
something      to      eat 
might    be    instantly 
brought    him.      The 
Queen   insisted    that 
be  should  not  exhibit 
sneh  a  strange  exam- 
ple of  thoughtlessness 
and  gluttony,  but,  as 
th€re  was  no  way  of 
bringing  him  to  rea* 
fton,  a  roast  fowl  was 
placed      within      his 
reaoh,   which    he    at 
onoe  greedily  attacked 
withont  appearing  to 
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disquiet  himself  about  the  serions  contiDgenoy  of  his  owd 
life  or  death  then  nnder  disonssion.  What  did  it  matter  ? 
He  was  alive.  "  I  think,  therefore  I  live,"  said  Descartes. 
••I  live,  therefore  I  eat,"  said  Louis  XVI.  The  repast 
went  OB  until  not  a  scrap  of  fowl  nor  a  morsal  of  bread 
was  left 

The  heaviest  complaints  of  Louis  XYL  and  those  in  his 
service,  whilst  confined  in  the  temple,  were  directed 
against  the  restriction  set  upon  his  meals. 

Sodetj  generally  models  itself  after  the  example  set  by 
ihe  head  of  the  State.  Napoleon  was  not  a  gonrmaud, 
but  he  wished  that  every  great  functionary  of  the  Empire 
should  be  ona  "Keep  a  good  table,"  said  he;  "spend 
more  than  your  appointments ;  incur  debts  ;  I  will  pay 
them."    And  he  did. 

"What  prevented  Bonaparte  from  becoming  a  gourmaod 
was  probaUy  the  idea  which  constantly  pursued  him  that 
he  would  become  obese.  One  dish  only  is  due  to  him 
among  all  his  victories — the  poidet  d  la  Marengo.  The 
historic  poulet  was  first  fried  in  oil.  Napoleon's  cook  being 
for  the  moment  short  of  butter.  He  drank  very  little 
wine,  always  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy  ;  he,  however,  pre- 
ferred the  latter,  and  Ohambertin  above  all  other  growths. 
After  breakfast,  as  after  dinner,  he  took  a  cup  of  coffee. 
He  was  irregular  with  his  meals,  ate  fast  and  badly  ;  but 
therein  was  perceptible  that  absolute  will  which  he 
brought  to  everything ;  so  soon  as  appetite  made  itself 
felt,  it  must  be  satisfied  ;  and  his  table  service  wm  so  ap- 
pointed that  anywhere,  or  at  any  hour,  he  coold  find  a 
fowi,  cutlets,  aad  eofiee  ready. 

He  breakfasted  in  his  bedroom  at  ten  o'clock,  inviting 
almost  always  those  who  happened  to  be  near  him.  Boar- 
rienne,  his  secretary,  during  the  four  or  five  years  he  wss 
with  him,  never  saw  him  partake  of  more  than  two  dishes 
at  a  meal. 

One  day  the  Emperor  asked  why  his  table  was  never 
served  with  cr^pintiUm  de  oochon  (a  ragout  made  of  hashed 
meat  mixed  with  morsals  or  fringes  of  pork).  Dunand, 
the  Emperors  maUre  (Thdtel,  was  staggered  by  the  question, 
and  replied  :  "  Sire,  that  which  is  indigestible  is  not  gas- 
tronomic." An  officer  present  added  :  "  Your  Majesty 
cannot  eat  crepinettes  and  work  immediately  afterward." 
"Bah!  bah!  idle  tales ;  I  shall  work,  for  aU  that" 
"  Sire,"  Dunand  then  said,  "  your  Majes^  shall  be  obeyed 
at  breskfast  to-morrow."  And  next  day  the  head  maUre 
d*Mtd  of  the  Tuileriei  served  up  the  required  dish,  only 
that  the  crepinettes  were  made  with  slioss  of  partridge,  a 
difference  unperaeired  by  the  Emp«or,  who  ate  with 
great  reUsh.  ''Your  dish  is  excellent^  and  I  compliment 
you  upon  it" 

A  month  after  ]>aBand  inscribed  erepinettes  upon  the 
menu,  and  prossaied  them  at  breakfast  On  that  day 
Uurat  and  Bessite  were  to  breakfast  at  the  palace,  but 
urgent  business  bad  called  them  away.  The  d^euner  was 
composed  of  six  diabes,  upon  which  were  veal  cutlets,  f&h, 
fowls,  gsae^  mhA  eotawaets,  vegetables  a&d  boOad  eggs. 

The  Th^f^tii^  bai  )Bst  swallowed  alter  bis  wont,  in  a 
second,  aeversl  epooafals  of  soup,  wben,  hastily  vemov- 
r,  hm  4leeo^eMd  his  favorite  dish. 
be  me  ten  bis  ebair,  at  the 
:  Ibe  tsUe  Witt  Mdi  viatoooe  as  to 
overthffMf  di  Ibaft  w«s  w  It  «psn  a  mi^gttflewrt  Ispahan 
carpet;  sbakiag  bis  mmm  m  be  witbdsMf,  niabig  his 
voice,  aaddaahiy  lbs  tiisagg Ma  aibine>#aas^pMttst  the 
other. 

M.  Dunand  wkioA  Ikmaimtkamk  mA  votMi  to  the  floor, 
motionless  and  rtisHeiwd.  Mba  fbe  bMniHid  porcelain 
service.  What  hurricane  had  blown  over  the  palace? 
Tbe  ourwen  weie  iremblteg»  tte  seared  footman  had  fled. 


and  the  bewildered  maiire  d'hdtel  at  length  hurried  away 
to  consult  the  grand  marshal  of  the  palace,  and  inv<^e  his 
kind  interposition. 

Duroc,  in  his  perfect  self-possession,  appeared  cold  and 
haughty,  but  he  was  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  he 
listened,  therefore,  to  the  account  of  the  scene  of  the 
breakfast  When  he  hai  heard  all  aboat  it,  he  smiled  and 
said  to  Dunand  :  "You  do  not  know  the  Emperor  ;  if  yon 
will  take  my  advice,  you  will  begin  immediately  to  pre- 
pare his  dijeuner  again  and  the  dish  of  crepinettes  ;  yon 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  smash  ;  some  bothering  busi- 
ness is  alone  the  cause  of  it.  When  the  EmpercMr  has 
arranged  it,  he  will  ask  for  his  breakfast 

The  poor  maitre  d'hdtel  hastened  to  prepare  the  second 
repast  Dunand  carried  it  as  far  as  the  door,  and  Roustan 
served  it  Not  seeing  his  zealous  servant  at  his  elbow. 
Napoleon  inquired  wtiat  had  become  of  him,  and  why  lie 
did  not  serve  up  the  breakfast.  He  was  summoned  and 
reappeared  with  a  blanched  visage,  carrying  in  his  trem- 
bling hands  a  magnificent  roast  fowl  The  Emperor 
smiled  graciously  upon  him  and  ate  a  wing  of  the  capon 
and  a  little  of  the  crepinettes,  and  afterward  highly 
praised  the  dijeuner ;  then  making  a  sign  for  Dunand  to 
come  forward,  he  tapped  him  several  times  on  the  cheek, 
saying  with  some  emotion  :  "Monsieur  Dunand,  you  are 
happier  in  being  my  maitre  d'Mlel  than  I  am  in  being  ruler 
of  this  country."  And  he  finished  his  breakfast  in  silence, 
his  counteaanoe  revealing  deep  mental  agitation. 

Napoleon,  when  campaigning,  frequently  mounted  on 
horseback  aarly  in  the  morning  and  remained  in  the 
saddle  throughout  the  day.  Care  was  then  taken  to  place 
in  one  of  his  holsters  bread  and  wine,  and  in  the  other  a 
xoMi  fowl  He  generally  shared  his  provisions  with  one 
of  his  officers  still  worse  off  than  himself. 

The  infiuence  of  his  first  Citoyen-Directeur  Barras,  who 
always  ate  slowly  and  quietly,  did  not  make  itself  felt  in 
his  master's  case.  The  "beau  Barras,"  at  his  select 
dinners,  took  particular  care  of  the  ladies.  Affixed  to  a 
menu  signed  with  his  own  name,  there  is  a  curious  note. 

"Carte  Dinatoire  pour  la  Table  du  Citoyen-DIrecteur  et  G^n- 
dral  Barras  le  D^oadi  80  Flor^al.    Twelve  persons. 

"  Potage  aux  petlts  oignons  k  la  cl-devant  minlme.  Belev<5: 
TroD^on  d'esturgeon  k  la  broche.  Entries:  8aut^  de  filets  de 
tnrbot  k  I'homme  de  conflnanee,  ci-devant  maitre  d*h(^tel ;  anguil- 
les  ^  la  tartare ;  eoncombres  farcis  k  la  mobile ;  vol-au-vent  de 
volaiUe  k  la  Bechamel ;  ci-devant  Baint-Pierre,  sauce  aux  o&pres ; 
filets  de  perdriz  en  anneaax.  Plats  de  r&t :  Goujons  da  d^parte- 
ment;  carpe  aa  oonrt-bonlllon.  Entremets:  (Eufs  k  la  neige; 
betteraves  blanches,  saat^es  an  Jambon;  gvl[6e  au  mad^re;  belg- 
nets  de  orfeme  k  la  fleur  d'orange;  lentilles  k  la  cl-devant  Heine; 
cols  d'artichaats  k  la  ravigote;  salade  ds  oeleri  en  remoulade." 

The  note,  in  Barras*s  hand,  runs  : 

•*  Too  much  fish ;  strike  out  the  irndgeoiis.  The  rest  will  do. 
Don't  forget  again  to  place  cushions  wpon  the  ehairs  for  tne  oito- 
yennet  TaiUen,  Talma,  Beauharnais,  Balngneriot,  and  Mlrande. 
For  five  o'oioek  sharp.  Get  the  loss  from  Ye&enL  I  wont  have 
any  otaers. 


ing  the 
With 


Has  the  gallantry  of  Barras  injured  hia  reputation? 
From  the  fact  of  the  ladies  having  taken  him  under  their 
protection,  instead  4i  the  diseeter  and  the  general  he  has 
remained  kaown  as  1km  elegant  bsMi  Barrsa.  Of  his  cor- 
ruption, of  tlie  11111  sae  ka  pwrtoined  from  France,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Bot  hosr  moh  abedotton  is  there 
hidden  undor  these  words:  '* Place  coshions  upon  the 
chairs  of  the  eUoy&mm  TsUiiw,  Talma,  Beauhamais,  Haiu- 
guerlot  and  Miranda^* 

Through  failare  of  his  digestive  powers,  the  veteran 
gourmand  was  at  last  reduced  to  dining  off  a  single  dish  : 
over  a  plate  filled  with  bread,  crumbled  by  rasping,  a  leg 
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of  mnttoQ  was  scored  into  above  tbe  bread,  nntil  it  became 
inaadated  with  gravy.     That  alone* formed  Barraa's  dinner. 

Amongst  the  last  disciples  of  the  god  Gaster  who  were 
accustomed  to  discipline  their  gastronomy  at  the  dining- 
tables  of  Loms  Philippe's  ministers,  may  be  mentioned 
snoh  wits  as  Yeron,  Nestor  Boqneplan,  Yieil-Oafitel,  Roger 
de  Beanvoir,  eta  Only  the  first-named  among  them, 
Domas  tells  us,  was  rich  enough  or  gained  money  enoagh 
— which  came  very  nearly  to  the  same  thing — to  make 
himself  an  eater  cTancienne  roche,  that  is  to  say,  a  gastro- 
nomei  The  otheza  took  a  middle  course:  not  being  rich 
enoagh  to  devote  themselves  to  gastronomy,  they  became 
gourmets  or  gounmmds.  Lastly,  those  who  gained  money 
by  fits  and  starts  according  as  a  vaudeville  snoceeded,  or 
they  began  a  series  of  articles  in  a  journal,  became  vivewrs. 
Still,  the  custom  of  giving  dinners  and  suppers  was  so  far 
lost  amongst  that  dass  of  Frenchmen,  the  same  writer  re- 
oordi,  that  not  on  a  aiagle  occasion  did  the  idea  occur  to 
aoj  one  of  those  men  of  forming  a  dinner-party ;  and  he 
adds,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  even  once  they  idi  met  to- 
gether for  that  purpose." 

The  Yioomte  de  Yieil-CSastel,  brother  of  Count  Horace, 
one  of  the  most  refined  gourmets  of  his  time,  started  one 
day,  fli  a  party  composed  one  half  of  attists  and  the  other 
half  of  men  of  fashion,  the  following  proposition  : 

*' A  man  can,  by  himself,  eat  a  dinner  costing  five  hun- 
dred francs.*' 

"Impossible  I"  was  the  general  exclamation. 

"It  must  be  well  understood,"  rejoined  the  vicomte, 
^  that  with  the  word  ecU  is  oompriaed  the  word  driTiX:." 

"  Parbleu  I"  rejoined  his  hearers. 

"  Yery  well  I  I  say  that  a  man— and  when  I  say  a  man, 
I  do  not  speak  of  a  carter — ^I  mean  a  gowrmet^  a  disciple  of 
Montron  or  de  Courchamps— very  well  1  I  say  a  gourmet, 
a  disciple  of  Montron  or  Oourchamps,  can  eat  a  dinner 
costing  five  hundred  francs." 

"You,  for  instance?" 

"  I,  or  any  other  fnan.** 

"Would  your 

"  Certainly.*^ 

"I  will  put  down  the  five  hundred  franca,*'  said  one  of 
those  present  "  Now,  let  us  Uioioughly  undarsiand  the 
conditiona" 

"Nothing  can  be  more  simple  to  understand.  I  will 
dine  at  the  Oaf^  de  Paris,  and  arrange  my  oarta  as  I 
choose,  and  I  will  eat  at  dinner  what  will  cost  five  hundred 
franca." 

"Without  leaving  anything  on  pUte  or  dish  ?** 

"Only  the  bones." 

"And  when  shall  the  wager  oome  ofi  ?" 

** To-morrow,  if  you  like." 

"And  then  you  will  take  no  faraaklaat  ?"  asked  one  of 
the  party. 

"  I  ahaU  take  my  usual  biaakf^i" 

''Agreed.  To-monrow,  at  seven  o'otoek,  at  the  Oaf^  de 
Paris." 

After  this  conversation  the  vicomte  went  to  dine,  as  was 
his  custom,  at  that  fashionable  restaurant,  and  after  dinner, 
in  Older  not  to  be  inflnenoed  by  gnawings  of  the  stomach, 
the  vioomte  set  to  work  to  arrange  tiie  morrow's  bill  cd 
tare. 

The  maUre  d^hdtd  was  sunmioaed.  It  was  midwinter. 
The  vioomte  vequirsd  plenty  of  fruit,  and  early  fruit  He 
asked  for  gams^  but  all  sporting  was  tempecarily  sus- 
pended. 

The  maUre  (fMrfroquerted  to  be  sUowed  a  week. 

The  dinner  was  therefore  put  offi  It  was  arranged  that 
the  umpires  should  dine  on  the  right  and  lof^  of  the 
vicomte'a  tablai 


The  time  allowed  waa  two  hours— from  seven  till  ninc^ 

The  vicomte  might  talk  or  not  as  he  pleased. 

At  the  hour  appointed  De  Yieil-Castel  made  his  appear- 
ance,  bowed  to  the  umpires,  and  seated  himselt 

The  bill  of  fare  was  a  mystery  to  his  adversaries  ;  the 
pleasure  of  a  surprise  was  reserved  for  them.  The  vioomte 
unfolded  his  napkin. 

Twdve  dozen  Ostend  oysters  were  served  upb  together 
with  half  a  bottle  of  Johannisbery. 

The  vicomte  exhibited  a  good  appetite ;  he  called  for 
another  dozen  of  Ostend  oysters  and  another  half  bottle 
of  the  same  cru. 

Next  came  a  basin  of  steaUow-nesUsoup,  which  the  vicomte 
poured  into  a  bowl  and  tossed  off  at  a  draught 

'*Ma/oi,  gentlemen,"  said  he ;  "I  feel  in  the  vein  to- 
day, and  have  a  mind  to  indulge  in  a  whim.'* 

"Do  so,  pardieu /    You  have  it  all  your  own  wi^,*' 

"  I  doat  upon  beefsteak  and  potatoes." 

"Qentiemen,  no  observations,  if  you  please,"  said  a 
voice. 

"  Bah  !  garpon,**  ezdaimed  the  vicomte ;  "  betfsteak  and 
potatoes.'' 

The  garpon,  astonished,  stared  at  the  yicomta 

"  Eh  bien,*'  said  the  latter,  "  don't  you  understand  f* 

**  Si  fait;  but  I  thought  that  Monsieur  le  Yicomte  had 
completed  his  menu,** 

"  True,  but  this  is  an  extra  which  I  fancy,  and  for  which 
I  ahali  pay  additionally." 

Tbe  umpires  stared  at  one  another.  The  beefsteak  aad 
potatoes  were  brought^  and  duly  devoured  to  the  very  last 
morsel. 

**Voyo7is  /  now  for  the  fish." 

The  fish  was  brought 

"Messieurs,"  said  the  vicomte,  "it  is  a/«rm  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  Tliis  fish  is  to  be  found  there  only ; 
but  it  is,  however,  possible  to  procure  it  WhoA  they 
showed  it  me  this  morning  at  breakfast  it  waa  atill  alive. 
It  was  brought  from  Geneva  to  Paris  in  lake  watn.  lean 
recommend /srm— it  is  deliciouB  eating," 

Five  minutes  afterward  there  was  nothing  on  tiM  plate 
but  the  backbone  of  the/srra. 

"  The  pheasant^  garpon  /"  cried  the  vioomte. 

A  pheasant  stnfled  with  truffles  made  its  appnaniMW^ 

"Another  bottle  of  Bordsanz.** 

The  bottle  was  uncorked. 

The  pheasant  was  dispatched  in  ten  minuter 

"Monsienr,"  observed  the  garpon,  "I  think  yon  have 
■lade  a  mistake  in  asking  for  the  staiTed  pheannt  galore 
the  salmis  d^ortokms.** 

"  Ah,  jMrrdteN,  that's  true  I  By  good  faiokitlsMlllxed 
in  what  ordsr  tha  ortokns  shall  be  eaten,  offasrwise  I 
shenld  have  lost  the  wager.    ThesabHkd^crtola^^m^.'' 

The  sahnis  was  set  before  him. 

There  were  ten  ortolans,  of  whioii  the  vioomfts  made 
jolt  ten  mouthfnls. 

"Messiflturs,"  said  he,  "my  menm  is  a  rmj  timpla  oae. 
Now  for  some  asparagus,  yonag  peas,  a  pineappisb  and 
some  strawbstziss.  For  wias,  half  a  bottle  of  Oonstantia 
and  half  a  bottle  of  East  India  aherry.  After  that,  oofiee 
and  liqneuH^  of  course." 

Each  item  same  in  its  turn ;  vegetables  aad  tadl%  all 
were  eonsoisationsly  eaten,  wines  and  Uqnsom  teined  to 
the  last  drop. 

The  vicomte  had  Uken,  an  hoar  and  fourteen  mhntes 
for  dinner. 

"  Messieurs,**  said  he,  "  have  mattai 
h>yallyl" 

Tlie  umpire  testified  in  the  afllrmativQ. 

"tarpon,  the  IrilL" 
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The  TJoomte  cast  a  glance  at  the  iTim  total,  nnd  banded 
the  dooament  to  the  umpires.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

It*    c 
Ofltaad  oj0terd,  twenty-four  do^^n  .  341 

8w&lJow-ii«et  floup  .  •  ir,j 

BoeliitQak  nod  potatoes         ,,..•> 
Fermtrom  the  Lokeof  Qeneva  .  4ri 

Phiaaaitt  wttU  truffles  «  .  4ii 

Sftlmls  d'ortomna  .  .  ro 

As|)aragi38         ...  ,1' 

PftBB  .  ,  ] 

PlneapfiJo  ,  . 

Strawberries 


JobauDttberg;  one  bottle 
Bordefitix,  ^mnd  em,  two  botUet 
ConetAntlA,  half  a  bottle 
East  Ifidla  cherry,  liAlf  a  bottte  . 
Cflfrf,  Hqueura  ,  , 


Total, 


H8    50 


Tbe  addition  wa«  verifl^d  and  proved  correct  The  bill 
was  taken  to  the  loaer  of  the  bet  ^^o  was  dining  in  an  ad* 
joining  room.  Ho  made  bia  oppearance,  bowed  to  tbo 
Ticomte,  drew  from  his  pocket  flix  notea  of  one  tbonaand 
franca  each,  and  banded  them  to  tbe  winner*  Thai  was 
the  amount  of  the  wager. 

"Oh,  Monsieor,''  aaid  tbo  Yioomte,  ** there  need  bono 
hiUTy;  perbapiy  moreover^  you  would  desire  to  have  yonr 
revenga** 

"Would  jou  give  it  me  T 
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"Certainly." 
"WbenT 

'•As  BOon  as  yon  like/' 
The  Toradty  of  tbe  Vioomte  de  Nteil-Castet  oloes  &o 
single  him  out  as  one  of  tbe  most  elegaot  types  of  tbe  gas«] 
tronomy  of  the  epoeh,  for  the  exploit  above  namtted  waa  ^ 
ftssni^dly  an  example  of  pnx^  gluttony* 

The  increase  of  gluttony  in  the  gay  and  Inxnrionaj 
capita],  oooe  so  noted  for  its  euperlative  cookery  and  ro-| 
fined  and  delicate  eating,  ia  remarked  by  a  recent  sojoarac 
in  Paris,  and  by  ISL  Abraham  Dreyfns,  who,  in  a 
markable  article,  points  ont  that  it  is  every  dny  beoomingl 
more  difficult  to  aeenre  the  servioes  of  really  accomplished^ 
oooksi  for  the  reason  that  ^8t*rato  chefg  can  always  com- 
mand mnoh  larger  salaries  in  London,  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna^ ' 
and  in  St^  PeterBbnrg,  than  they  can  obtain  in  Paris. 

According  to  M.  Deglert^,  who»  next  to  Metaienrs  Jntea 
Oonflf^  and  Urban  Dnbols,  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  first  chef  in  Europe,  the  only  remedy  for  tbe  evila 
under  which  gastronomic  France  is  suffering  is  the  ealtb^i 
liahment  of  a  national  school  of  cookery*  It  is  a  carious 
fact  that  in  other  countries  juat  now,  when  the  hau/e  cui^ 
sine  has  so  greatly  declined  in  Franee»  more  attention  to 
the  science  is  being  given  tban  ever. 

"The  stomach,'*  said  that  renowned  gourmet^  the  Duke 
Pasqnier,    "ia  the    body*a    king";  and   he  accordingly 
made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  attend  to  its  require- 
ments and  to  humor  its  caprices.     A  gastronomical  faculty 
is  an  integral  part  of  every  civilization,  and  gastronomy  ia  i 
one  of  the  sources  and  stimulants  of  its  advancing  stages* 
It  helps  to  rai£e  mankind  above  mere  animal  exist*  ^ 
enoe«  and  in  time  to  gradually  transform  the  savage 
into  the  cultivated  citizen*     Simple  food  once  ob- 
tained  in  plenty^  he  begins  to  long  for  better^  more  | 
varied   and   more  succulent;    and   with   tbe  richer 
nutriment  he  learns  by  degrees  to  combine  a. most] 
delicate  perception  of  the  more  refined  mysteries  of 
the  culinary  art — the  anr  arUum  tbe  scieniia  ft*ie/i- 
HaruffL 


Moral  Cui/ruKE. — One  chief  advantage  of  recog- 
nizing tbe  existence  of  a  dara  of  actions  which  have 
no  moral  signiflcsnoe  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  of 
close  and  careful  investigation  as  to  tbe  point  at 
which  they  merge  into  moral  or  immoral  acts.  In 
other  words,  it  enables  us  to  notice  more  accurately 
the  beginnings  of  right  and  wrong  and  to  form  a 
clearer  idea  of  how  to  foster  the  one  and  crush  tbe 
other.  This  is  the  golden  opportunity  for  moral 
culture,  whether  of  self  or  others.  Habit  renders 
wrong-doing  of  any  kind  a  sort  of  eecond  nature, 
which  it  is  hard,  il  not  impossible,  entirely  to  break 
up  ;  but  the  first  temptation  can  be  resisted  with  , 
comparative  ease.  In  the  moral  education  of  youth  j 
these  distinctions  are  of  the  utmost  value. 

Unptsctuauty. — Many  a  man  wonld  rather  be  j 
fined  than  be  kept  waiting.  If  a  mon  must  injuro  | 
another,  let  him  rather  plunder  him  of  his  cash  than 
his  timcV  To  keep  a  buBy  man  waiting  is  an  act  of 
robbery,  and  also  an  insult.  It  may  not  be  so  in- 
tended, but  certainly  if  a  man  has  proper  respect  for 
hia  foieod  he  will  know  the  value  of  his  time,  and  not 
cause  him  to  waste  it.  There  is  a  cool  contempt  in 
un punctuality,  for  it  as  good  as  says,  **Let  the  fellow 
watt ;  who  is  he  that  I  should  keep  my  appointment 
with  him  7** 

Be  not  aimply  good  ;  be  good  for  something* 
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A   MIDSUMMER    MYSTERY. 

By  Walter  Edward  McCann. 


T  is  not  a  great  deal»  of  oonne  ;  Fred  would 
think  it  nothing ;  bat  I  shall  make  it  go 
prettj  far^OTer  the  Alps  and  into  Italy,  I 
oontemplate." 

Bo  spoke  Oeofirej,  lying  on  his  back 
with  his  hands  nnder  his  head  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  sky  aboTei 

Is  there  any  place  so  charming  as  an  old 
orchard  en  a  Summer  afternoon  ? 

Miss  Kirkwood  was  thinking,  her  novel 
lying  face  downward  in  her  1h>,  and  her 
thooghts — where  ? 
No  donbt  with  her  aflianoed,  Fred  Mere- 
dilh«  who  is  expected  to-night   or  to-morrow.    And  a 
ralher  long  silenoe  loUowed,  and  then  said  the  lady : 
'*I  snppose  yoa  wish  yon  had  Fred's  money." 
*'It  might  not  boy  me  every  thing  I  should  like  to  own. 
Apropot  of  Fred,  I  shall  not  be  here  at  the  wedding.    You 

and  I  aresuch  old  friends  that " 

**That  what  ?"  she  vnitared,  after  waiting  a  minute  for 
Ibf  eoaehision,  picking  up  the  book  again,  and  reacLing 
■OBM  lines  with  the  greatest  attention,  although  I  do  not 
think  she  oould  have  told  what  they  were  about 

**  X  don't  like  to  attend  the  marriages  of  old  friends  any 
mote  than  their  fanerals,  I  am  pretty  certain  never  to 
return  from  EuropCb  and  I  prefer  my  last  recollections  to 
be  of  Bessie  Kirkwood  and  not  of  Mn.  Meredith." 

.  **The  marriage  m^  never  come  of^"  she  said,  with  a 
half-laugh,  a  little  Mrvous,  almost  a  little  choking.  "  I 
never  professed  to  really  love  Fred  Meredith.  He  is  hand- 
some and  rich,  and  I  think,  good  ;  but  beyond  respect  and 
liking  there  is,  I  assure  you,  on  my  part,  nothing.  And 
I  can  tell  you  this,  also^  GeofOrey,**  she  added,  *'that  I 
have  met  some  I  like  better." 

"You  have  no  business,  my  dear,  to  like  any  one 
better,"  returned  Geoffirey,  sturdily.  "I  thiifk  I  pro- 
mised to  see  to  that  wnile  Fred  was  away.  But  you  are  not 
ineamesi" 

**I  am.  Theve  see  men  in  this  world  whom  I  could 
love  with  a  little  enoooragement." 

**Zf  yon  mean  Di;  Horrid  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is 
impfsgnsblei " 
aiM  bit  her  lip  and  looked  hard  at  the  book. 
•«  I  do  Bot  menu  Sir.  Morris. " 

t^AMfm  it  wMsteo  warm  to  pnrsne  the  subject  further, 
for  QecAej  oloaad  his  ejea  and  seemed  to  be  falling 


The  XBstLe  ol  a  dnss  nosed  him  again,  and,  glancing 
abcfot^  1m  saw  HUm  Kirkwood  in  the  act  of  disappearance 
thioi^^  tiie  iilsa  of  fmit-treea. 

Bis  aal  op,  with  bands  clasped  about  his  knees,  and  a 
sliingi  yodk  upon  his  laee,  and,  after  a  long  pauses  he 
■aid: 

'**I  cannot  atand  this  mneh  longer,  and,  whether  he  re- 
turns lo-ni^t  or  not,  I  shall  ga  Thank  heaven,  I  have 
had  the  fortitude  I  needed  thus  fsr  I" 

He  got  up,  and,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  strolled 
nway  across  the  smooth  grass,  taking  another  direction 
from  that  chosen  by  her  who  had  just  left  him. 

S  wa%  indeed,  awfully  hot,  and  a  tumble  in  the  water 
at  tiie  culvert,  half  a  mile  yonder,  would  do  him  a  world 
of  good^cool  the  inward  as  well  as  the  outward  fever. 

Morris— it  was  he,  of  coorae— *'  framed  to  make  women 
false,"  hi  Isgo's  phssaa ;  handsooieb  intellectnal  and  at- 
inotiva 


"  She  was  on  the  verge  of  a  fall  confession,  but  I  am 
determined  not  to  understand  hints  or  plainer  talk.  I 
shall  give  her  back  to  Meredith  as  he  gave  her  to  me--^ 
under  faith  to  him.  But  only  God  knows  my  own  sufier* 
ings,"  he  added,  with  something  like  a  groan. 

fie  had  forgotten  the  heat,  and  was  trudging  away 
under  the  fierce  sun  like  a  man  with  a  tremendous  journey 
before  him,  looking  always  on  the  hard-baked  ground  of 
the  country-road  into  which  he  had  turned  from  the  old 
orchard.  On  a  sadden  he  heard  a  footstep,  and,  lifting 
his  eyes,  saw  a  girL 

She  was  quite  pretty,  but  thin  and  delicate,  and  rather 
poorly  dressed,  and,  it  seemed,  almost  ready  to  sink  with 
fatigue. 

"  Do  ^ou  know  where  I  can  get  a  drink  of  water,  sir  ?'* 
she  said. 

"  Up  at  the  house,  I  think,"  he  returned,  a  little groffiy, 
and  indicating  over  his  shoulder  with  his  thumb. 

"Mrs.  Kirkwood's,  isn't  it?  I  am  going  these,  sir. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Meredith  has  yet  retamed 
from  Europe  ?" 

Something  odd  in  the  girl's  manner  struck  Geoffirey. 
She  looked  as  if  she  had  a  purpose  before  her ;  tliere  was, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  menace  in  her  tone. 

"  He  has  not ;  but  is  expected— shortly.  May  I  ask  if 
your  business  is  of  great  importance  ?  Since  Mr.  Mere- 
dith has  been  away  I  have  been  attending  to  his  affairs. 
I  am  his  confidential  friend." 

*'  I  hear  that  he  is  going  to  marry  the  young  lady.  Miss 
Kirkwood,  and  Til  die  bat  rU  prevent  it,"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  sudden  fury.  "  I  have  a  bundle  of  his  letters,  and 
I  intend  to  give  them  to  her ;"  and  she  drew  from  her 
bosom  a  little  package  of  white  envaloptd  missives  tied 
with  pink  ribbon.  **  Here  are  his  promises  to  me  in  his 
own  handwriting— his  oaths,  sir ;"  and  she  began  crying 
and  sobbing  hysterically,  reiterating  all  sorts  of  wild 
threats. 

At  last  Geoffirey  succeeded  in  calming  the  tempest 
somewhat,  and  then  followed  an  explanation— the  old,  sad 
story ;  and  when  he  had  heSrd,  and  they  had  talked  a 
while,  and  the  girl  was  more  rational,  he  said  : 

"Mies  Wood,  your  case  is  melancholy  indeed,  but  I  fear 
hopeless.  Meredith  will  never  marry  you,  it  is  certain, 
and  from  your  own  confession  you  cannot  recover  at  law. 
The  obtaining  of  money  is,  however,  another  thing,  and 
negotiation  easy  ;  in  short,  I  will  give  you  a  fair  price  for 
those  documents,  valueless  in  a  legal  sense,  because  they 
only  promise  fidelity  and  not  murriage,  but,  nevertheless, 
very  mischievous  in  reckless  handa.  Ton  coold  easily 
break  off  the  marriage,  but  he  would  not  be  the  only  one 
to  soffer  ;  remember  Miss  Kirkland's  humiliation,  and  she 
has  never  wronged  you.  I  have  but  one  thousand  dollars 
in  this  world— a  sum  I  intended  should  take  me  to  Europe 
— and  I  drew  it  from  the  bank  this  morning  ;  it  is  yours 
for  those  letters  and  silence." 

It  was  like  careless  Geofirey.  He  had  the  roll  of  notes 
in  his  vest-pocket — only  ten  of  them  ;  but  at  the  sight 
poor  Alice  Wood,  the  ballet- girl,  who  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  her  time,  uttered  a  gasp  as  if  she  had  been 
suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water. 

"  Well,  m  do  it,  sir,"  she  said,  eying  the  notes  with  a 
curious,  greedy  stare,  and  holding  out  the  letters. 

''You  swear  never  to  whisper  a  syllable  to  Miss  Kirk- 
wood?" 
^*I  do,  by  the  mamory  of  my  dead  mother  I"  said  the 
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poor  oreatnre,  reoalUng,  alas  !  the  only  aaored  aasooiatlon 
left  for  lier,  no  doubt 

And  the  exchange  was  made,  and  they  parted. 

Geoffirej  altered  his  intention  about  bis  bath,  and  went 
back  to  the  house  with  a  gocd  deal  to  think  about. 

On  the  piazza  he  found  no  one  but  old  Beauty,  the  fat 
and  lazy  terrier,  and  Geoffrey,  subsiding  into  the  basket- 
chair,  eleyated  his  feet  and  put  on  his  '*  considering-cap.*' 

When  it  was  near  sunset  the  door  opened,  and  Miss 
Kirkwood,  all  in  some  white  fabric,  with  a  blood-red  rose 
in  her  bosom,  came  out.  She  started  at  the  sight  of 
Qeoffirey,  and  seemed  about  to  retreat ;  but  he  said,  sud- 
denly, and  with  a  sort  of  impatience : 

*'  Ton  need  not  always  run  away  from  me,  Bessie.  I 
am  disagreeable  to  yon,  of  course ;  but  don't  imagine  that 
I  would  harm  yon.  Perhaps  yon  have  a  few  better 
friends." 

"Oeoffirey  P'  she  exclaimed,  with  her  hands  extended  a 
little,  and  pain  quiyering  in  her  face  and  Toioe,  as  if  he 
had  struck  her. 

"I  am  not  Dr.  Morris,  bnt  only  lazy  and  unfortunate 
Geofirey  Fenton.  I  intended  going  to  Europe,  bnt  hare 
changed  my  mind.  I  will,  however,  reUeve  you  of  my 
presence  in  a  day  or  twa" 

"Oh,  Geoffirey,  you  are  killing  me  I  I  must  speak  or 
die  I    U  is  yon  I  lore,  only  yon,  darling— only  yon." 

And  with  a  wild  sob  and  a  gush  of  tears  she  fell  on  his 
bosom. 

He  did  not  think  of  where  they  were,  of  the  hoar,  of  the 
risk  of  surprise.  He  held  her  close  to  his  heart,  which 
was  beating  as  wUdly  as  her  own,  with  a  conTulsive  grasp. 

He  knew  then— for  the  first  time  he  understood  the 
truth ;  and  what  words  could  describe  the  ecstasy  of  that 
moment  I  But  it ,  was  only  a  moment  Besolntely  he 
withdrew  her  clinging  hands  and  seated  her  in  the  chair. 

'^Besne,  yon  are  a  promised  wife.  Your  husband  that 
is  to  be,  so  soon,  left  yon  in  my  charge.  We  are  talking 
madness,  and  must  recollect  oursdyea." 

"I  will  not  marry  him,  Gteoffrey.  I  can  die^  but  his 
wife  I  cannot  be.  You  may  think  me^  indeed,  mad,  to 
hare  so  lost  my  shame ;  bnt  I  will  nerer  marry  any  one 
but  you." 

For  a  few  minutes  be  could  not  trust  himself  to  reply ; 
but  then,  in  a  low,  hoarse  tone,  he  said: 

''  Beisia,  it  is  impossible.    My  wife  yon  can  nerar  be." 

And  with  his  face  turned,  from  her  he  went  into  the 
house. 

Half  an  hour  after  this  Mrs.  Major  Poyntz  oame  «n  the 
Tsvanda  to  exerdse  her  poodle.  She  fonnd  none  of  the 
gnssis  of  Burwarton  House  there,  and  the  time  passed 
rather  drearily. 

She  was  just  about  to  go  in,  after  some  forty  minutes' 
solitude,  when  she  obserred  Miss  Eirkwood  advancing 
rapidly  up  the  walk. 

*' Where  hare  yon  been,  dear,  all  alone?"  inquired  the 
old  lady,  cheerily  ;  bnt  her  smile  passed  instantly  away. 

Miss  Kirkwood's  face  was  ss  white  as  her  dress,  and  her 
agitation  extreme.  She  was  quite  out  of  breath  from  run- 
ning, and  one  of  her  hands  rested  on  her  heart,  as  if  to 
still  its  beating. 

"  Some  one  has  frightened  you,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Poyntz, 
at  once.  **  Yon  should  not  have  gone  out  alone,  my  child, 
there  are  so  many  tramps." 

Miss  Kirkwood  smiled,  but  such  a  smile  !  It  appalled 
the  old  lady. 

**  What  i9  the  matter,  Bessie?" 

"  Nothing  at  alL  Bnt  I— I  am  a  little  frightened,  I  eon- 
fessi.  I  saw  some  cattle,  and  you  know  that  I  am  always 
ataUl  of  tbeoL    It  it  Tery  ridicnlons,  bnt  I  have  never 


lived  in. the  country,  and— and  cows  terrify  me  out  of  my 
wits."  And  with  the  same  ghastly,  mechanical  smile,  she 
hurried  by  and  entered  the  house. 

A  little  later  arrived  Major  Poyntz  and  other  gentlemen 
from  the  city,  and  the  bell  rang  for  tea. 

The  major,  a  florid,  bumptious  sort  of  gentleman,  looked 
round. 

"  Miss  Kirkwood  absent,  eh  ?  She  and  Meredith  off  (or 
a  stroll  somewhere,  I  suppose,  and  our  groaning  board  has 
but  little  attraction." 

"  Meredith  I    Has  he  come  ?" 

"Game  on  the  boat  with  us," returned  the  major,  "and 
looking  wonderfully  welL  Miss  Kirkwood  must  iiave  way- 
laid him  on  the  road  to  the  house." 

"She  did,"  said  yonng  Lionel  Ohantrey,  in  his  languid 
fssiiion,  from  the  other  end  of  the  table.  "I  saw  them 
talking  on  the  bridge  at  the  culvert  as  I  passed  through 
Jones's  timothy-field." 

It  turned  out  that  the  others  had  come  by  the  timothy- 
field,  also,  being  the  shorter  ent,  bnt  no  one  else  had  ob- 
served people  on  the  bridge.  Howsfver,  Chantrey's  evi- 
dence was  indisputable,  and  the  subject  expired. 

But  after  tea  followed  a  great  surprise.  .Miss  Kirk- 
wood, lying  on  the  bed  in  her  room,  crying  to  herself  and 
snfliaring  agony  with  a  headache,  dedared  positively  that 
she  had  not  met  und  conversed  with  Fred  Meredith  at  the 
culvert  or  anywhere. 

The  beautiful  young  lady  was  in  great  distress,  and 
talked  rather  incoherently,  and  seemed  to  have  a  high 
fever.  ( 

It  was  certainly  somewhat  mysterious,  for,  as  the  even- 
ing grew  on,  Mr.  Meredith  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  Miss  Kirkwood's  condition  grew  much  worse. 

Dr.  Morris  was  sent  for ;  but  when  he  approached  her 
bedside  her  voice  rose  into  something  almost  like  a  shriek, 
and  she  commanded  him  to  leave  the  room. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  surmise,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  lessened  when  Mrs.  Poyntz  told  her  strange 
story  of  the  incident  on  jihe  piazza  that  evening. 

The  elder  people  shook  their  heads  gravely,  and  Major 
Poyntz  proposed  a  moonlight  walk  to  the  landing  by  way 
of  the  culvert 

"Are  you- going,  Fenton ?"  inquired  the  major  of  Geof- 
frey, who  had  been  nervously  pacing  the  veranda  for  some 
tiooe,  smoking  one  cigar  after  another  in  the  most  reckless 
fiMhion. 

Geoffrey  shook  his  handsome  head  with  a  curt  "No, 
sir,"  and  the  party  were  off. 

Directly  afterward  Dr.  Morris  came  down,  looking  very 
troubled,  indeed. 

"Alone,  Fenton  ?  I  am  very  glad,"  he  said,  anxiously. 
"This  is  a  most  curious  thing.  Miss  Kirkwood  has  been 
through  some  scene  of  agitation,  and  is  quite  ont  of  her 
head,  and,  oddly  enough,  seems  to  have  taken  a  sudden 
and  most  violent  antipathy  to  me.  I  cannot  recollect  ever 
having  given  the  slightest  cause  for  offense  ;  but  so  it  is. 
And  another  singular  circumstance  is  that  she  is  con- 
stantly calling  for  you.  Her  condition  .is  really  serious, 
and  anodynes  appear  to  be  useless.  Do  you  mind  coming 
up  to  the  room  ?  Perhaps  she  has  something  to  say  that 
will  throw  a  light  on  all  this." 

Geoffrey  hesitated,  but  finally  complied,  and  the  two 
ascended  the  stairs  together. 

When  they  opened  the  door  H^Gss  Kirkwood  sat  up  a 
little,  and  instantly  caught  sight  of  Geofirey,  and  cried  : 

"Ah,  you  have  come,  Geofirey.  If  they  tell  you  I 
threw  bim  into  the  culvert,  don't  believe  it^  You  would 
not  think  me  capable  of  such  a  crime,  would  yon,  Geof- 
frey ?"  and  she  smiled^  i^aasi^  ^^^xXsmoid&^Q^X^aK&^vscMaik 
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her  foreheaclr  as  if  to  atill  tlie  dlsofiler  withiD,  *^Coaie 
b«i«,  Oeaffrej  ;  I  dou't  think  I  am  well  It  mnst  bare 
been  all  a  dr^am." 

Geoffirej  aeemed  tmable  to  answer,  and  the  others  about 
the  bed  stood  with  pallul  faoea  and  lowered  ejes,  noi»  per* 
hapa,  daring  to  look  at  each  othar. 

*' Wbatwaf?  all  a  dream  T"  said  Dr.  Morria*  at  length. 

She  looked  at  him  dr:»wsUT,  and  her  head  droo|>ed  ;  his 
^piatea  we^e  beginniog  to  take  effeel,  and  in  a  moraeiit 
mofe  her  ejes  eloaed,  and  she  fell  back  on  the  pillow^  uii- 
eooaoioaa. 

And  now 
thef  left  ber 
to  ber  sleep. 
Cieollrej  and 
the  phyaietan 
were  «till  pac- 
ing the  veranda 
when  the  other 
fentlemei]  re> 
tumad  from 
their  qnest— a 
Intilles  one; 
BOlliiiilf  had 
been  discov- 
•rad.  But  the 
Bent  day  aome- 
tliiBg  Bttpleaa- 
anl  was  derel- 
oped.  Fred 
lleieditli'a  hat 
In 
A 
bof  fiil&ifig  had 
booked  it  oQf« 
■ad  haTtng 
laMyra»  Hboaigii 


acnd  toward  eTtnrng  io  csame  Oeo(&e7«  pale 

ad|oialng 


is  faoe. 


He 


il 


wt^yi 
climelied   ia 
OfOB  J,  ead  an  avfnl  terror 
Imd  eftdoBily  bean  hnsleJ 
Benboae^for  L 
:saloML 

Ibe  diadow  wm  deepeninf  al  BunniHoo 

IDan  E^wfiod,  liiMJca  to  Dr.  Mocrii^  waa  gmv^ 

Hie  4adi3ttB  hod  kfl  hor, 

h  ni  BBflBt  '^feiO(Ba  0000'  IM0Oh  aflHl^' 

iioflaHeia  to  llio 
boAii  Idobwl  o  UHW 


odd! J  at  ber; 

and  troubled. 

He  aigned  to  the  woman  to  olep  into  the 

ebamber,  and  tcK»k  hia  place  bj  Hie  bedaida 

**  Beaate,  jon  haye  been  very  ill,**  bo  aaid,  after  a  misitia 

or  two  of  heaitation.     **  1  adppoae  jon  hare  Q0(  beard  of 

the  diacoverT  at  the  culTeri  r* 

**I  have  beard  nothtsg,  Qeoffrej;  but  aoraething  baa 

happened,  I  am  anrr,  or  wb j  bave  tbe  poople  of  Ibe  bonae 

deecTted  me  t    Wh j  do  tbe  doctor  and  tbe  none  look  at 

me  ao  slrange- 
IjTaiMl  aoesa  to 
abrcnk  'r--- 
me  ?" 

**1  eain  Urtm 
DO  idea ;  bat 
— bnt  Fred 
Meredith's 
bodr  haa  been 
f  o  n  n  d  nnder 
tbe  railroad 
bridge.'" 

A  Idad  of 
liTid  terror 
stole     aeroia 

and  abe  abnd- 
dered. 

'Beesie,  to 
joror  delirium 
J  on  uttered 
aoaaa  airange 
Ian  gnof  e» 
wbicb«  in  ooD- 
■dontioii  ol 
tboevonta  that 
hoTe  devel- 
oped, moot  ba 
explained. 
There  ia  to  be 
»n  inqiie8l»and 
tliero  wiU  bo 
erideoeo 
wtU 
yoH.  witb   tbot 

QOfortUDOlO 

mmn^a  deotb  T 
He    stood    op, 
greaiij    ogttot- 
od.     8be   Ifioa 
to   speak«    bsl  , 
he    went    on : 
**Yon    were  I 
awaj  from  thia  | 
hpoae    at     the 
boor  be   moat 
battt   mot    hia 
fate;    be    i 

iotkins  toJ 
joo  n^  1 
Ijiog 

OBO    bo 


i 


^v  TWtAkuxMs  v%  ma  D4r5 


J  half  M 
antil 


a  woman  on  ; 

tamed  in  gvaat  ex 

ill  and  d«lirto«a.     ^-^--, 

tapon  obIj  ome  bypoibeaia— and  beafeo  belp  jon  f 

**  Qeoffiej  r  abe  eaOed,  bnt  be  waa  gotn^ 

Be  went  to  bia  room— ioc  thoeo  few  tiomoodois  mo* 
menta  a  madman.  It  wm  not  natH  m»w  Iboft  be  itndir^ 
«lood  tbo  loal  deplb  of  bb  lore  for  Ibfi    tbii  BnfOaraia, 

Bol  now  eune  Ibe  fomlmoo^  and  leaaon  amiiiloii  itoeH 
ofam.    Something  moal  be  doon  bnl  wbell    Tbo 
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if' 
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work  wftfl  swiltiv  closing  round  ;  [leopio  were  tulktng  ;  tbe 
ioqaest  waa  ulready  in  progreisd,  aod  next  would  follow 
the  arreAt, 

Ho  deaoended  to  wheto  they  were  boldinj?  tUe  iDqn<y*t 
Tbe  ooroaer,  tho  witoeases  and  tbe  usual  throng  hud 
gathered,  aud  the  testimonj  was  proceodlng. 

One  after  another  tho  witnesses  told  their  parts  of  the 
storji  adding  links  to  the  chain,  and  at  Ust,  it  eeemedt  the 
evidence  was  complete.  The  coroner  was  about  to  deliver 
A  charge,  when  there  was  astir  at  the  door,  and  a  new 
figure  appeared.  It  was  Mi»B  Kirkwood,  pale  as  deiith. 
In  firm,  quiet  tones  she  gave  her  tefltimour  : 

'•On  the  evening  in  question  I  did  walk,  as  the  testi- 
monj  has  showu,  in  the  direction  of  tbe  culvert.  I  was 
greallj  troubled.  I  saw  Mr.  Meredith  crossing  the  bridge. 
He  was  met  bj  a  woman,  and  the  apparition  seemed  to 
astound  him.  There  was  a  oouTersation  between  them, 
which  grew  in  a  very  few  minutes  into  an  altercation,  I 
conld  hear  their  voices  where  I  stood,  and  ^he  seemed  to 
be  upbraiding  him  for  somv  treiichery,  I  am  sure  she  was 
not  sober,  or  else  under  the  iofluence  of  a  drug.  He 
laughed  in  her  face  and  seemed  about  going  on,  when  she 
sprang  upon  him,  pladug  her  hands  upon  bis  shoulders. 
The  shock  was  so  sudden  and  violent  that  he  lost  bis 
balance  find  ft-ll  backward  over  the  culvert     The  woman 

stood  for  half 
a  minute  ap- 
palled, and 
then  sprang 
after  him.  As 
for  me,  I  had 
w  i  t  n  esi^d  it 
all  in  a  kind 
of  dream,  and 
OS  soon  OS  I 
recovered  suf- 
ficient control 
over  my  facul- 
ties to  move, 
I  left  the  spot 
and  hurried 
homeward. 
Bat  the  scene 
had  been  too 
much  for  my 
nervous  sys- 
tem, and  that 
night  my  ill- 
neoB  followed. 


if  yon  search  the  water  yon  will  find  the  body  of  the  uu* 
happy  wouiiin  where  you  fouud  bin/* 

A  sensation  followed,  but  her  story  had  too  mneh  the 
impress  of  truth  to  he  for  an  instant  doubted  ;  «nd  that 
night,  by  torchlight,  the  stream  was  drugged  again,  and 
her  evidenoe  confirmed  beyond  dispute. 


A   YEAR  WITH  THE   MAORI. 

n\'  Alfred  H.  Gueenscv. 

Wb— William  Soow  and  his  wife  Annie— <em1  marked, 
June  Ttb,  18B0,  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  good  ste 
Zeatandia^  for  Auckland,  New  Zeahind,  almost  our 
antfpoda  ;  for  Auckland  is  withiu  a  single  degree  of  tati- 
tnde  as  far  south  of  the  equator  as  San  FraDoisco  is  north 
of  it,  but  in  not  quite  as  high  west  longitude  as  Ban 
Francisco  is  in  east.  In  Galifornia  it  is  now  early  Bum- 
mer ;  in  New  Zealand  it  is  early  Winter.  The  distance, 
as  measured  upon  the  chart,  is  almost  0,000  miles,  which 
wo  hope  to  make  in  three  weeks.  We  shall  touch  land 
only  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  and  after  leaving  these — ^ 
paving  onl  J  our  steamer  and  perhaps  a  glimpse  of  sod 
lonely  islet — we  shall  see  nothing  but  the  round  rim 
the  horizon,  tbe  overarching  sky  sbcve.  and  the  broadl 
expanse  of  the  Pa- 
cific below. 

The  object  of  the 
voyage  is  to  re- 
cuperate my  own 
shattered  health. 
We  bad  been  assur- 
ed thot  the  climate 
of  New  Zealand  U 
the  finest  in  tbe 
world.  We  had 
studied  up  somc' 
thing  of  the  coun- 
try* The  maps  told 
us  that  thia  British 
colony  consists  of 
two  main  islands, 
separated  by  a 
narrow  strait,  and 
several  adjacent 
smaller  ones  ;  that 
the  islands  stretch 
about  l.OOa  miles 
from   northeast    to  %kft^v  ^v^a-  v^  ^«\^%  ^vavv. 
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sonthweety  with  an  ayerage  breadth  of  a  hundred  rnOea  ; 
that  the  snrface  was  monntaiaona,  ha? ing  Toloanio  peaks 
of  10,000  feet,  or  more,  some  active  and  some  extinct. 
Books  of  statistics  told  ns  that  the  entire  area  was  abont 
100,000  sqoare  miles,  considerabljr  more  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  or  abont  twice  that  of  the  State  of  New 
York ;  that  the  population  was  abont  468,000.  of  whom 
414,000  were  colonists,  mainly  from  England  and  Soot- 
land,  the  remainder  being  Maori,  or  nati?es. 

These  Maori  (which  in  their  language  means  simply 
*'  men  **),  we  learned,  were  dying  out  quite  as  rapidly  as  are 
the  Hawaiians,  to  whom  they  are  akin.  In  1842  their 
numbers  were  estimated  at  114,000 ;  in  1850  at  70,000 ; 
now  44,000.  According  to  their  own  tradition  their 
anoestora  came  hither  some  400  years  ago,  in  canoes,  from 
an  iaiand  which  they  call  Hawaiki,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  Hawaii,  by  others,  who  think  it  unlikely  that  canoes 
could  make  that  long  Toyage  of  4,000  miles,  one  of  the 
nearer  Navigator  group.  The  first  supposition  finds  some 
support  from  the  fact  that  when  Cook  was  there  in  1766, 
his  Hawaiian  interpreter  found  no  difficulty  in  conversing 
\nth  the  Maori.  Whether  there  were  any  human  dwellers 
on  the  island  before  the  Maori  arrived  there  is  very  un- 
certain. The  only  quadruped  they  found  was  a  kind  of 
rat ;  but  birds  were  plentiful,  and  the  waters  abounded  in 
fish,  which,  with  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  flag,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  which  they  apparently  brought  with  them,  con- 
stituted their  chief  food  when  the  whites  first  came  in  con- 
tact with  them.  They  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  people, 
profusely  tattooed,  persistent  cannibals,  and  having  many 
strange  customs,  among  which  was  the  Polynesian  system 
of  '*tapee,"  which  among  them  had  reached  the  ex- 
treme point  of  development 

Onr  steamer  was  heading  straight  toward  the  tropics,  a 
fine  breeze  helping  us  along.  Now  and  then  there  was  a 
slight  shower,  just  snffloient  to  send  us  below  while  it 
lasted.  When  we  crossed  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  with  the 
snn  right  overhead,  the  thermometer  registered  a  tempera- 
ture of  only  74^,  On  the  seventh  day  we  sighted  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  were  soon  piloted  into  the  harbor 
of  Honolulu.  We  made  the  most  of  our  few  hours  ashore, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  Zealaridia  cleared 
from  the  wharf,  her  prow  pointing  right  toward  the  equa- 
tor. 

Before  long  the  trade-winds,  heretofore  so  steady,  grew 
desultory,  and  at  times  forsook  us  altogether.  The  long, 
sluggish  dead-swell  showed  scarcely  a  ripple ;  the  ocean 
was  like  a  huge  mirror,  its  glittering  surface  broken  only 
by  the  frequent  leaps  of  the  fiying-fish.  During  the  week 
when  we  were  nearing  the  equator  the  thermometer  rose 
gradually  until  it  reached  85^^-in  itself  not  a  high  degree 
of  heat ;  but  the  atmosphere  was  often  depressingly 
'*  muggy."  Yet  by  selecting  the  most  favored  spots  on 
the  hurrioane-deck,  away  from  the  reflection  from  the 
water,  and  in  the  draft  oaused  by  the  motion  of  the  ship, 
there  were  few  hours  of  positive  discomfort 

Only  a  few  inoidenia  broke  the  monotony  of  the  voyage. 
We  crossed  the  equator.  Of  the  unpleasant  modes  in 
which  this  transit  was  wont  to  be  celebrated  by  olden 
sailors,  there  was  no  trace  on  the  Zealandia.  Nobody  was 
ducked  or  shaven  with  a  hoop-iron.  Then  we  sighted  the 
island  of  Tutuari,  one  of  the  gronp  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been  the  original  home  of  the  Maoris.  Hereabouts 
it  was  thought  we  might  cross  the  track  of  the  steamer 
AuttraUop  bounl  northward,  and  exchange  mails.  Many 
of  IM  bad  written  long  letters,  bnt  the  vessels  did  not 
meet  in  this  waste  of  watecs^  and  tha  epistles  had  to  lie 
over  for  another  time. 
J^j-ojo  the  da^  wbea  we  ofosssd  thf  Tropic  of  Capricorn 


and  entered  the  south  temperate  zone,  the  atmosphere 
grew  sensibly  cooler,  the  days  shorter,  and  the  air  more 
clear  and  bracing  as  we  left  the  sun  further  and  further  to 
the  north.  We  crossed  tiie  conventional  meridian  of  180^ 
on  Friday,  so  Chat  was  the  day  dropped  from  our  calendar 
to  make  it  correct  for  the  western  hemisphere.  So  here 
was  a  week  without  any  Friday,  and  we  took  occasion  to 
congratulate  one  of  our  comrades,  a  jolly  Catholic  priest, 
that  for  once  in  his  life  he  was  living  a  whole  week  in 
which  there  was  no  day  when  he  would  be  obliged  to  deny 
himself  a  hearty  flesh  dinner. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  day  we  oast  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Auckland.  The  early  darkness  was  that  of 
midwinter ;  a  sudden  transition  from  the  gloaming  of  the 
long  Summer  evening^  we  had  left  in  California  only  three 
weeks  before.  It  was  June  by  the  almanac  here  as  well  as 
there;  but  the  Jane  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  the 
January  of  the  southern,  where  the  fourth  of  July  comes 
in  midwinter,  and  Christmas  in  the  dog-days. 

Since  Auckland  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  New  Zealand 
it  has  been  outstripped  in  population  by  Wellington  and 
Dunedin,  notwithstanding  its  fine  harbor,  or,  rather,  pair 
of  harbors ;  for  it  stands  upon  a  narrow  isthmus  formed 
by  two  deep  bays  setting  in  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
island,  and  almost  cutting  it  in  two,  each  being  an  excel- 
lent port  But  the  abundant  shipping  evinced  that  it  has 
an  extensive  commerce. 

From  the  number  of  hansom  cabs  and  dogcarts  in  the 
streets,  we  might  have  fancied  that  we  had  landed  at  an 
English  seaport  This  impression  was  deepened  when  we 
drove  up  to  the  sombre-looking  hotel,  and  were  ushered 
into  still  more  sombre  apartments,  whose  walls  were  hung 
with  pictures  of  steeplechases  and  foxhunts,  or  peered  into 
the  public  room,  where  the  busy  barmaid  was  fiitting 
through  the  dense  tobacco-smoke,  supplying  the  foaming 
beverage  to  thirsty  beer-drinkers;  or  walked  about  the 
streets,  where  h's  were  dropped  abont  or  picked  up  with 
the  utmost  recklessness. 

The  public  buildings  are  not  unoomely.  The  one  most 
interesting  to  us  was  the  Museum,  which  contains  a  good 
collection  of  Maori  articles  of  dress  and  implements  of 
war.  Among  the  former  are  pretty  mats,  or  blankets, 
made  of  the  fine  native  fiax,  tastefully  dyed,  which  may  be 
styled  the  national  oostame,  which  properly  consists  of 
little  besides.  Among  the  latter  are  specimens  of  the 
amer&^nere,  or  war-club,  about  as  long  as  a  policeman's 
baton,  but  thicker  at  the  striking-end,  made  of  a  very 
hard  greenstone,  or  jade,  ground,  or  rather  rubbed  into 
shape,  and  polished  with  infinite  labor,  which  was  the  na- 
tional weapon.  Years  were  often  bestowed  upon  the  fash- 
ioning of  one  of  these.  Some  of  the  fiunous  ones  bore 
special  names,  and  are  as  noted  in  Maori  legends  as  is  the 
sword  Excalibur  in  those  of  King  Arthnr.  This  was  the 
weapon  of  the  chiefs;  other  fighters  had  swords  and 
battle-axes  of  wood.  The  bow  and  arrow  were  unknown  Uy 
them. 

There  is  also  a  small  fossil  specimen  of  the  extinct 
moa,  that  wingless  bird  of  whom  partial  skeletons  have 
been  found  indicating  that  it  sometimes  reached  the 
height  of  seventeen  feet  The  market  is  well  supplied 
with  fruits,  among  which  are  ooooanuts,  pineapples  and 
oranges,  brought  from  the  tropical  gardens  of  the  Fiji 
Islands. 

The  central  part  of  the  city  has  a  rather  diogy  look,  and 
abonnds  in  drinking-plaoes  bearing  such  Eogtiah  names  as 
««The  Forester's  Arms,"  <<The  Black  Boll,''  and  «The 
Hare  and  Hoands."  The  private  residenoss  in  the  more 
retired  portions  are  built  mainly  of  wood,  reminding  us  ol 
our  own  American  towns. 
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A  good  bird's-eye  Tiev  of  Anokland  maj  bo  had  from 
Mount  Edea.  Standing  on  the  brink  of  its  extinct  crater 
tlie  eye  wanders  oyer  a  wide  and  pictaresqne  scene,  em- 
bradag  the  mountains  and  irregular  bays  of  both  coasts. 
Afc  our  feet  is  the  city  ;  then  comes  the  network  of  masts 
and  rigging;  then,  across  an  arm  of  the  harbor,  is  the 
quiet  Tillage  of  North  Biiore,  where  many  of  the  bosiness 
men  have  their  snbnrban  homes.  In  the  distant  back- 
ground, and  across  another  arm  of  the  bay,  rise  the  blae 
peaks  of  Mouat  Bangitoto,  showing  no  traces  of  its  ancient 
Tolcanic  actiWty.  In  the  olden  times,  when  this  part  of 
the  island  was  the  escape-yalve  of  the  fiery  farnaoe  below, 
Bangitoto  was  the  chief  outlet,  while  Mount  Eden  and 
numerous  other  lesser  summits  were  auxiliary  vents.  The 
o:ty  itself  has  about  14,000  inhabitants,  and  there  may  be 
about  as  many  more  in  the  suburbs. 

Daring  our  week's  stay  in  Auckland  we  saw  only  a 
handfnl  of  the  Maori,  few  of  whom  inhabit  this  part  of 
the  island.  On  Monday,  the  5th  of  Jaly,  we  set  out  for 
the  famous  hot  spring  regions  of  Ohinamutu,  near  which 
they  are  most  numerons,  far  outnumbering  the  whites. 
Oar  first  point  was  the  harbor  of  Tauranga,  150  miles 
distant,  the  Toyage  being  made  in  the  WaUoki,  a  nutshell 
screw-steamer  of  223  tons  burden. 

The  4th  of  July  coming  on  Sunday,  the  5th  was  legal 
Independence  Day  ;  and  we  almost  fancied  that  the  local 
little  steamer  had  in  mind  to  pay  us  off  for  the  rebellion 
which  our  fathers  inaugurated  on  this  day,  so  many  years 
aga  If  this  were  her  purpose*  it  was  thoroughly  carried 
out ;  for  she  gave  us,  for  twenty  hours,  such  a  thorough 
shaking  up  as  we  had  neyer  undergone  since  the  days  of 
OTir  schoolboy  peccadillos.  If  we  looked  as  we  felt,  we 
must  hare  presented  a  woe-begone  aspect  when,  in  the 
early  morning,  we  made  our  advent  into  the  hotel  at  Tau- 
ranga. But  a  night's  sleep,  and  huge  drafts  of  fresh  air, 
like  that  of  a  bright  October  morning  in  19ew  England, 
put  us  to  rights,  and  enabled  us  to  enjoy  the  sights  and 
scenes  which  presented  themselves. 

We  remained  a  fortnight  at  this  little  antipodean  settle- 
ment, occupying  ourselves  mainly  in  studying  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  Maori,  whose  thatched  **Wha-res" 
are  plainly  visible  upon  the  picturesque  hills  across  the 
narrow,  well-protected  anchorage  which  sets  inland  from 
Cook*s  ''Bay  of  Plenty.*' 

We  were  fortunate  in  timing  our  visit,  for  the  Land 
Court  was  in  session,  and  the  Maori,  having  plenty  of  land 
lefti  and  many  disputes  about  it,  have  abundant  busi- 
ness for  this  tribunal  to  adjudicate.  From  one  side  we 
could  see  them  embarking  in  canoee  to  croas  the  inlet ; 
oonld  watch  their  rapid  approach,  and  hear  the  merry 
shouts  of  these  now  peaceful  ex-canibalB,  as  they  dipped 
their  paddles  deep  into  the  smooth  waters,  the  women 
paddling  as  lustily  as  the  men.  The  canoes  were  of  all 
sises.  Some  would  hold  only  a  single  person ;  others 
twenty  or  thirty.  Some  steered  for  the  steps  of  the  wharf. 
Others  drove  their  crafts  as  far  as  possible  up  the  shelving 
beach,  and  then  waded,  or  were  carried  ashore.  A  pair  of 
shoes  appears  to  be  the  distinguishing  indication  of  a  well- 
to-do  Maori ;  and  we  noticed  that  a  man  thus  decorated 
was  almost  invariably  carried  ashore  by  a  woman,  pre- 
sumably  his  wife.  It  was  an  odd  sight  to  see  a  woman, 
with  her  scanty  skirts  tucked  about  her  thighs,  jump  over- 
board into  the  cold  water  and  stand  there,  while  her  kzy 
lorl  mounted  her  back,  clasped  his  arms  around  her  neck, 
stack  his  long  legs  straight  out  la  front,  so  as  to  keep  his 
pieeious  bregma  dry,  and  was  then  toted  ashore.  This 
done,  the  woman  would  tight  her  pipe,  and  smoke  away 
as  contentedly  as  though  she  had  been  performing  the 
most  ordinary  wifely  duty. 


Tue  largest  canoe  which  landed  at  the  wharf  where  we 
were  standing  was  closely  paeked.  In  it  were  mianp 
women  and  children  of  all  ages.  One  woman  bore  upon 
her  b^ck  her  infant,  of  whom  nothing  was  visible  but  his 
little  black  head,  sticking  out  from  abovj  the  blanket, 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  him  in  place 
and  of  protecting  both  from  cold.  Another  woman  carried 
a  three-year-old  urchin,  his  bare  legs  exposed  defiantly  to 
the  keen  morning  wind,  and  the  flaps  of  his  only  garmeni 
quite  as  often  blown  over  his  head  as  occupying  their  a|^ 
propriate  place. 

The  men  and  grown-up  boys  presented  all  sorts  of  cos- 
tumes. One  man  was  clad  in  jaunty  European  attire,  of 
almost  the  latest  fashion :  black  stovepipe-hat^  weD 
starched  linen,  thick  ulster  coat,  and  swinging  a  dain 
cane.  By  Lis  side,  and  apparently  on  terms  of  perfedl 
equality,  was  another,  whose  wardrobe  consisted  only  of  a 
shirt  and  a  blanket  Between  these  extremes  there  was 
every  sort  of  costume,  European  and  Maori  garmenti 
being  mingled  in  every  variety  of  composition.  Thus, 
one  wore  a  cap  and  coat,  but  hp.d  a  blanket  wrapped 
tightly  about  his  thighs  in  lieu  of  trousers,  and  so  on« 
shoes  being  the  exception,  not  the  ru!e. 

The  women,  in  so  far  as  they  attain  European  garb, 
manifested  decided  taste  in  the  choice  of  colors,  usually 
selecting  those  of  a  modest  tone,  such  as  plain  red  and 
yellow,  with  a  little  intermixture  of  green  or  blue.  Feath- 
ers are  fancifully  arrayed  in  their  hair.  Both  men  and 
women  have  their  ears  pierced  with  large  holes,  through 
which  are  tied  black  ribbons,  with  long  jade  pendants. 
The  women  wear  also  upon  their  breasts  jade  omamenti^ 
called  Jiei'iiki,  often  of  large  sise,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
caricature  of  humanity.  These  ornaments  and  pendants 
are  held  in  high  esteem,  and  are  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  as  family  jewels  are  with  us.  In- 
deed, I  imagine  that  to  fashion  one  of  these  involves  quite 
as  much  labor  as  did  the  cutting  of  the  Koh-i-noor.  This 
obsidian-like  gi^Benstone  was  to  the  Maori  all  that  iron 
and  copper,  gold  and  silver,  diamonds  and  emeralds  are*lo 
us  Most  of  the  adults  were  tattooed  more  or  less :  th« 
women  only  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth  and  on  the  chin  ; 
the  men  in  any  conceivable  amount,  from  a  few  faint 
marks  to  a  network  of  curving  bine  lines,  covering  every 
hair's  breadth  of  their  faces,  and  wholly  obliterating  every 
trace  of  the  natural  brown  color  of  the  skin. 

In  our  perambulations  that  morning  about  the  town  we 
found  no  lack  of  matter  for  amusement  Nothing  can  be 
more  funny  than  the  Maori  mode  of  salutation.  The  men 
greet  each  other  with  a  short,  cheerful  **  Thna-koe  f**^' 
equivalent  to  the  English  *<How-dy?'*-> shake  hands,  and 
jnst  touch  the  tips  of  their  neees  together.  With  tht 
women  the  mode  is  far  more  ceremonious.  The  Tmct-hm 
is  drawled  out  into  a  long,  mournful  whine,  commencing 
from  the  moment  when  they  come  within  hailing  distanos^ 
and  with  a  most  lugubrious  expression  of  countenanoe; 
both  being  kept  up  until  the  pair  of  noses  come  pat  to- 
gether, when  they  are  vigorously  robbed  against  each 
other  as  though  the  mutual  purpose  was  to  do  away  with 
that  prominent  feature  of  the  human  face  divina  Not 
another  word  is  said.  I  suppose  that  7^-0-s-e-iia-ib-o-o-o-af 
asks  and  answers  all  questions  regarding  their  individual 
health  and  that  of  their  respective  households^  In  the 
politest  circles  the  ceremony  is  the  same. 

Later  in  the  day,  however,  when  they  have  visited  the 
"saloons,"  things  have  a  different  look.  Our  taciturn 
friends  become  loquacious  to  a  degree.  They  talk  not  only 
with  the  tongue,  but  with  the  body  and  every  member  of 
it  More  expressive  gesticulation  and  poising  and  postur- 
ing I  never  3aw, 
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Tba  Maori  ara  u  at  oral  actors.  Somelimes  V8  cama 
upon  a  groap  every  meoibcir  of  Trliich  seemed  wroaght  up 
to  the  fighting  point  But  at  tba  momeot  tftiea  Ibeir 
soreama  wera  the  loudest,  tbelr  jumps  tua  bigbe^t,  and 
their  geatieulations  tba  most  pugnitcious,  everj  oaa  of 
tbem  would  burst  ont  into  an  nproarioua  peal  of  langbter. 
Tbaj  bad  be«Q  performing  some  sort  of  a  drama,  inwbiob 
all  were  aciora  and  all  speotatora.  Again,  we  would  come 
apon  a  group  gathered  aroand  an  orator  ^bo  was  harangu- 
ing in  the  rnoit  impassioned  manner.  We,  of  conrae, 
could  not  iinderstaad  a  word  of  what  ho  was  sajing ;  but 
if  notion  bo 
the  soul  of 
eloquence, 
the  oration 
must  bare 
been  wotthj 
of  a  Bemoa- 
tbenea  or  a 
Bnrke, 

Bnt  wedtd  i  II  \i  j5  /  ^  r 
not  dream 
bow  a  Mnori 
can  talk  upon 
a  snbject  in 
which  be  has 
a  vital  inter- 
eat  until  we 
U  •  d  visited 
♦Ue  Court- 
hoa&e,  where 
the  Land 
Coart  was  in 

session.  Their         -^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m.- 

landa  J^^HH^^H^^Ht'i^l! 

al^aut    tba 

onlj     salable 

proper  ty 

whtcb     tbejr 

have;    and 

tboagh  much 

baa    passed 

from   their 

hands,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^BjJlBKVl^ 

still  possess 
thousands 
upon  tboQ' 
aanda  of  the 
most  f^tild 
aorea  in  New 
Zealand,  and 
they  are  day 
by  day  be- 
coming mora 
and  mora 
aware  of 
their     raln^, 

and  more  and  more  etiokling  about  the  number  of  gallons 
of  rum  to  be  paid  for  an  acre.  These  landa  are  held  partly 
tribally  and  partly  individually  ;  and  before  a  white  man 
can  acquire  a  legal  title  to  any  piece  of  ground,  the  Maori 
claims  mu&t  ba  iboronghly  sifted  by  the  Land  Courl  A 
good  Maori  title  to  a  patch  of  ground  seems  to  be  that 
some  ancestor  of  the  claimant  was  buried  upon  it ;  or, 
better  ^till^  that  some  former  owner  of  it  had  been  killed 
and  eaten  by  an  anoeatar  of  the  present  claimant*  The 
theory  seems  to  be  that  tba  man  into  whose  stomach  a 
portion  of  the  body  of  another  has  passed,  haa  abaorbed 
into  bis  own  peraon  that  indiridnal,  body  and  sonl,  and  by 
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oonaaquenoe  is  heir  to  everything  of  which  he  died  pot- 
aeassd.  We  were  told  of  a  cose  in  which  one  of  the  par- 
ties  in  a  land^oit  Tauntingly  asked  his  opponent,  '*  Where 
are  my  anceators  buried?**  •* Here T*  replied  the  other, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  own  paunch*  in<Iicating  that  hm 
forefather  had  eaten  the  body  of  the  ancestor  of  hia  oppo- 
nent, thereby  acquiring  an  untainted  title  to  bis  landed 
estate,  Analy2;ing  the  matt^^r  carefully,  such  a  Maori 
title  seems  to  ba  a  littb  better  than  tkiat  by  whieh  the 
present  possessors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  £ng* 
land  and  IreUnd  hold  their  aatates.    In  both  oaaea  the 

anceatora  of 
the  preaent 
holiierskilln,] 

ceasora,  but 
in  addition 
to  this,  the 
Maori  gave 
them  honor* 
able  eeput- 
lure  in  their 
own  mawL 

I  am  not 
able  to  say 
how  much 
weight  the 
colonial  Land 
Court  fto-] 
cords  to  this 
partionlar 
kind  of  Maori 
title;  but 
from  aU  that 
I  can  leam« 
it  aims  to  dod 
justice  l>e*  i 
tween  rival 
claimanta, 
Maori  asm 
sors  are  ap- 
pointed to 
aid  the  judge, 
and  their 
asaiaiance  is 
of  special 
value  in  the 
gen  ealogical 
groundsupon 
which  ia^ 
most  caaeA 
the  title  reata; 
and  due  cara 
aeama  to  be 
taken     that 

they  shall  be 
po  a  PAW*  "^      *     i.    J 

appointed 

from  a  district  other  than  that  in  which  they  are  to  act. 

ao  that  they  can  trace  no  common  lineage  with  either 

btigant 

The  aoene  in  the  court-room  at  our  first  visit  was  unique. 
The  judge  was  the  only  whito  man  present  ;  but  the  room 
was  packed  with  Maori,  some  seated  upon  benches,  some 
iecning  against  the  wall,  some  aqustted  upon  the  floor ; 
but  all  listening  intently  to  the  vehement  speech  of  Enoka, 
otie  of  their  chiefs,  upon  soma  important  oaiia&  We,  loo, 
listened  •  intesitly,  although  we  could  not  understand  ft 
word  of  it, 

Enoka  is  a  notable  mao,  of  magnifioent   proportions. 
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dressed  from  head  to  foot  ia  becoming  Earopean  garmen^a, 
with  nothing  abont  him  to  denote  the  olden  time  ezoepi 
his  tattooed  face  and  a  slight,  limping  gait,  the  oonasqnainoa 
of  a  wonnd  reoeired  in  some  inter-tribal  conflioti  So 
great  is  his  influence  over  his  people,  and  snoh  ia  his  in- 
tegrity and  intelligence,  that  he  has  been  appointed  native 
assessor,  ^ith  tho  right  to  sit  npon  the  bench  with  the 
resident  magistrate  in  oaees  of  litigation  between  native 
laud  daimaats,  who  must  now  have  tlieir  claims  settled  by 
fixed  law,  instead  of  deciding  them  for  themselves  by  the 
sp  ar  and  war-olnb. 

Late  in  July  (corresponding  to  our  February)  we  re- 
sumed our  journey  to  Ohiuemutu,  forty- two  miles  inland 
from  Tauranga.  To  lessen  the  fatigue  wo  were  to  break 
the  trip  at  Oroki,  thirteen  miles  on  the  way.  For  a  few 
miles  the  road  runs  tbrongh  a  cultivated  region  ;  then  we 
cross  a  little  river  with  a  few  scatterei  cabbage-palms  along 
its  bonks,  and  come  upon  a  tract  without  trees  or  grass. 
Here  and  there  was  a  small,  tilled  patch  ;  but  most  of  the 
ground  is  overgrown  by  rank,  wavy  ferns. 

Oroki  is  a  settlement  of  great  expectations,  but  its 
present  population  consists  of  five  white  and  fifty  or  sixty 
Maori  families.  It  boasts  of  an  inn  with  a  very  garrulous 
landlady,  who  was  not  long  in  making  us  aware  of  the 
slight  esteem  which  she  had  for  her  Maori  neighbors.  Ac- 
cording to  her  representations  they  are  given  to  petty  thiev- 
ing, and  will  never  tell  the  truth  when  they  can  by  any 
)  ossibility  think  of  a  lie.  Our  own  later  acquaintance  with 
these  people  has  led  us  to  doubt  much  of  these  represen* 
tations.  Near  by  are  several  ruined  pah$  (mud -forts], 
which  give  evidence  that  this  has  been  the  scene  of  fight- 
ing in  former  days.  In  one  of  them  a  former  Maori  chief 
is  said  to  have  buried  an  untold  amount  of  treasure,  and 
there  is  no  other  spot  in  New  Zealand  where  the  spade 
has  been  so  industriously  plied. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  soon 
entered  upon  the  great  forest  known  as  the  '*  Eighteen- 
mile  Bash."  It  is  midwinter  by  the  almanac  ;  bat  Winter 
in  New  Zealand  is  a  very  different  thing  from  Winter  in 
New  England.  It  may  more  properly  be  called  the  "rainy 
season,'*  although  it  does  not  rain  all  the  time,  and  did 
not  this  day.  In  our  hemisphere  in  tho  corresponding 
zone.  Winter  is  the  season  of  naked  stems  and  leafless 
boughs.  Here  it  is  the  time  when  vegetation  is  ^in  its 
lustiest  state. 

There  is  a  road  from  Oroki  to  Ohiuemutu,  and  a  stage- 
coach traverses  it  I  have  been  driven  over  many  bad 
roads,  but  never  over  one  worse  than  this.  Through  the 
Eighteen-milo  Bush  it  was  mostly  a  perfect  quagmire, 
'*oordnroyed"  just  enough  to  keep  the  wheels  from  sink- 
ing axle-deep,  and  to  make  tho  ride  one  perpetual  series 
of  Jolts  and  jumps,  up  and  down,  now  to  one  side,  now  to 
the  other,  and  sometimes  soemingly  all  at  once.  Our 
driver  was  the  most  taciturn  of  mortals  outside  of  a  deaf- 
nn'l-dnmb  asylum.  Tliere  is  an  old  story  of  a  country 
where  it  is  so  oold  that  words  fall  down  in  frozen  pellets 
as  they  escape  from  the  lips  oC  the  speaker ;  and  I  half 
fancied  that  the  words  which  our  coachman  meant  to  have 
spoken  were  somehow  jolted  down  his  throat  into  the 
regions  below  the  navel  But  why  should  he  talk  at  all  ? 
Tuere  was  nothing  to  talk  about,  unless  he  had  chosen  to 
execrate  the  bad  road,  for  there  is  not  a  trace  of  human 
life  in  this  long  bush— scarcely  a  traoe  between  the  wha- 
res  of  Oroki  and  the  hot  spring  of  Ohiuemutu. 

Had  he  been  of  an  a)sthetio  turn  he  might  have  gone 

into  raptures  over  the  fine  soenery,  for  this  detestable  road 

winds  through  a  forest  of  royal  magnifloenoe  ;  sometimes 

through  a  deep  gulch  whence  we  oould  look  up  at  it  from 

below;  sometimes  climbing  an  ascant  whence  we  could 


look  down  upon  it  from  abovei  The  dark  hnee  of  the 
evergreens  were  everywhere  set  off  by  clinging  masses  of 
ronniog  vinee  and  Inznriaat  dumps  of  olimUiig  panaites. 
From  eaoh  eknnstion  we  oonld  look  down  npon  a  rieb,  un- 
dulating sea  of  arDoreal  beauty,  now  dipping  down  to  the 
level  of  the  tinietl  fern,  now  swelling  upward  to  the  globu- 
lar, glossy  tops  of  tho  gigantio  rot»-tree.  The  deojijing 
stumps  were  profusely  adorned  by  oreeping  vines,  and  en- 
droled  by  lowly  mosses.  Lofty  fem-treea  reared  their 
jeweled  heads  high  above  the  dense  nndergrowtht  their 
slender  trunks  somewhat  resembling  the  ooooa-palmi  but 
gracefully  crowned  with  f Leathery  fronds  of  infinitely  finer 
texture.  The  grandest  scene  was  about  midway  through  the 
bush,  at  the  oonflaence  of  two  mountain  streams,  where 
the  road  ran  perilously  near  the  verge  of  a  diuy  predpioe. 
Across  the  intervening  ravine  rose  a  rocky  diff^  whose 
overhanging  masses  threatened  to  tumble  down  into  the 
little  stream  at  its  base.  So  lofty  are  these  ledges,  and  so 
dense  is  the  overhanging  foliage  of  the  vine-wreathed 
evergreens,  that  the  road  winds  through  a  verdurous  dale 
scarcely  penetrated  by  the  light  of  the  noonday  sun. 

There  was  no  lack  of  living  creatures.  The  labyrinthine 
mazes  of  the  forest  resounded  with  the  notes  of  straoge 
song-birds,  whose  forms  were  now  and  then  seen  flitting 
among  the  equally  strange  foliage.  Cook,  or  some  other 
early  navigator,  left  a  few  pigs  upon  the  island.  These 
multiplied  and  increased,  and  their  progeny,  reverting  to 
their  natural  wild  state,  have  taken  possesdon  of  the  bnsh, 
where  the  roots  of  the  erer-presont  fern  afford  them  an 
abundance  of  succulent  food.  They  are  hunted  by  dogs, 
equally  wild,  and  most  probably  the  desoendants  of  some 
canines  also  left  by  Cook.  That  these  pigs  will  show  flght 
was  evinced  to  us  by  the  dght  of  a  gaunt  our,  whose  aide 
had  been  freshly  gashed  by  the  sharp  tusks  of  a  boar. 

Leaving  the  great  bush  behind  us,  we  enter  an  open 
fern-region,  and  in  due  time  come  to  the  foot  of  Lake 
Boto-Bua,  girt  around  by  hills  of  no  great  deration.  At 
the  extreme  head  of  the  lake,  eleven  miles  away,  la  Ohiue- 
mutu, and  we  oonld  soon  see  the  vapor  of  its  oonntless 
hot  springs  rising  into  the  dear  air,  looking  in  the  di^ 
tance  like  the  curling  smoke  from  some  vast  oonflagration. 
Before  long  our  nostrils  were  assailed  by  the  anlphnrons 
stench  from  these  springs ;  and  at  four  o'dook  In  the  after- 
noon we  reached  the  hotel  of  Ohiuemutu,  In  a  hungry 
condition,  for  at  Oroki  we  had  improvidently  neglected  to 
provide  ourselves  with  a  lunch. 

It  was  well  that  we  had  chosen  this  day  for  the  tripb  for 
on  the  succeeding  one  a  cold,  drizzling  rain  sat  In  ;  Bot  a 
good,  honest  down-pour,  but  one  which  our  English  friend 
fitly  oharaoterized  as  "  narsty."  Luokily  a  sidphnr-bath, 
of  any  desired  temperature  up  to  boiling-pointy  eail  be  had 
at  Ohinemutu,  without  previous  notioe^  and  free  <^  ehaige. 
A  few  of  these  quickly  put  to  rights  our  joints,  mnadea 
and  bones,  which  had  been  in  a  manner  dialooated, 
strained  and  broken  up  by  the  joltings  of  onr  wesy  ride ; 
and  by  the  time  the  raiu  oeased  we  were  in  trim  to  begin 
our  explorations. 

Ohiuemutu  consists  of  a  hotel  and  a  few  other  frame 
buildings,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  hamlet  of  Ifaori 
wlia-res.  The  hot  springs  are  the  sole  reason  for  Its  being. 
The  Maori  seem  to  have  selected  it  as  the  die  of  their 
settlement  mainly  beoause  they  oonld  here  boU  their  eweet 
potatoes,  fern-roots  and  crayfish  without  the  traoble  of 
lighting  a  Are.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  put  them  Into  a 
bag,  and  plaoe  them  on  one  of  these  ever-boiling  hettleSi 
Baking  ean  be  performed  in  a  like  eeonomiod  manner. 
Dig  a  hole  In  any  convenient  spot^  pat  in  yonr  vfrnds^  and 
in  due  time  they  will  be  done  to  a  tnro.  Except  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  south,  tho  people  live  in  a  perpetnal 
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atmosphere  of  Bteam.  So  thin  is  the  crnst  of  earth  oyer- 
lying  the  fomeoes,  that  yoa  need  onlj  to  thrust  a  walking- 
stiok  into  the  soil  anjwhexe,  and  a  jet  of  steam  will  oome 
np.  If  one  happens  to  he  walking  in  a  wrong  direction, 
he  is  not  nnlikelj  to  slump  throagh  into  a  mass  of  seeth- 
ing mnd.  Accidents  of  this  kind  are  notyery  nnoommon. 
Within  the  last  six  years  three  Europeans,  and  as  many 
Maori,  have  met  their  death  ia  this  way.  Among  these 
was  the  little  daughter  of  our  hotel-keeper.  She  went 
from  the  house  for  a  few  moments,  fell  into  a  hot  pool, 
and  was  brought  back  so  badly  scalded  that  she  died  in  a 
few  hoars. 

The  whole  region  a  few  feet— perhaps  inches^below  the 
surface,  is  in  a  state  of  effervesoenca  The  seething 
liquids  and  semi-liquids  hifls  and  -  sizzle  and  boil  up 
throagh  the  thin  crust  of  earth  or  cracks  in  the  stone,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  from  a  qaiet  caldron  of  hot  water  to  a 
babbling  mudhole  or.  a  l)oiiing  pooL  Several  of  these 
springs,  of  a  modemte  temperature,  have  been  inclosed 
BO  as  to  form  private  bathrooms  for  the  benefit  of  tourists, 
who  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  hither.  But  there 
are  plenty  left  for  the  Maori  to  occupy  in  their  ancestral 
way,  with  the  sky  for  a  roof  and  the  open  air  for  a  dress- 
ing-room. 

I  should  Jadge  that  the  chief  oocupation  of  a  Maori  at 
Ohinemata.  irreapeotive  of  age,  sex  or  condition,  was  to 
take  ft  hot  bath,  dry  upon  the  stones  placed  about  the 
principal  bathing-place,  which  is  a  quite  respectable 
pond*  and  then  take  another  bath.  On  a  cold,  dry  day 
they  go  there  to  keep  warm ;  on  a  rainy  day  to  '<  keep 
dry.**  On  such  a  day  look  into  the  bftthing*pool  and  you 
will  tee  (mly  a  score  or  two  of  black  heads  exposed  to  the 
chilly  rain  ;  all  the  rest  of  their  unclothed  person  is  warm 
and  "  dry  "  below  the  surface. 

On  pleasant  days,  also,  it  is  pleasanter  in  the  water  than 
out  of  it  They  eat  there,  smoke  there,  and  sometimes 
take  a  nap  there.  One  day  we  saw  a  Maori  matron,  half  in 
and  halt  out  of  the  water,  smoking  away  at  a  stubby  clay 
pipe,  and  keeping  a  look*out  upon  her  two  children.  As 
we  passed  she  caught  up  the  younger  one  and  held  it 
modestly  before  her  so  as  to  conceal  her  naked  breasts. 
Thifl  was  rather  a  refinement  of  delicacy,  for  in  Maori  eyes 
there  ia  nothmg  in  the  slightest  degree  improper  for  men, 
women  and  children  to  bathe  together  without  a  shred  of 
dothing.  This  bathing-pool  and  the  flat  stones  which 
have  been  placed  over  some  steam-jets  near  by  is  the 
JHwfm  casino  of  Ohinemuto.  A  gentleman  will  saunter  up 
to  the  brink,  drop  the  flat  mat,  or  blanket,  which  forms 
bis  entire  wardrobe,  as  anconcemedly  as  a  European  do£b 
his  overcoat,  and  dip  into  the  water,  where  his  female  ao- 
qaaintancee  are  sure  te  be  *'at  home."  Society  afiGurs 
having  been  discussed  in  the  water,  he  makes  his  au 
TttMtr^  dons  his  blanket,  dries  himself  off  upon  the  hot 
■tones,  then  betakes  himself  to  the  v)ha-re  runanga,  or 
iowD-hall,  whwe  most  likely  the  haka-dance  is  to  be  per- 
formed, and  where  ram  and  beer  are  to  be  had.  How  the 
gentleman  manages  to  get  home  to  his  own  wha-re  with- 
out stambling  into  a  boiling  spring  is  most  likely  a  mys- 
tery to  him,  as  it  most  certainly  is  to  me. 

Close  by  the  chief  bathing-pool  is  a  much  shallower  one, 
idso  well  warmed  up,  which  answers  all  the  purpoaea  of  a 
kimdergarien.  It  is  a  fanny  sight  to  see  the  small  fry  of 
CWnemata  disporting  ihettaeltM  here.  At  one  moment 
their  little  naked  bronse  flgnrea  will  appear  chasing  each 
other  «pon  the  banks,  the  next  moment,  as  if  urged  by  a 
eommon  impulse,  they  wiD  plump  into  the  water  like  so 
many  startled  fioga.  In  or  oat  of  the  water,  theyseemtb 
enjiy  themseltes  thoroughly. 

Hoi  tofiom  the  hotel  a  little  cove  sets  m  from  the  lake. 


There  are  hot  springs  upon  the  banks,  and  others  gushing 
up  from  the  bottom,  and  between  them  all  they  hare  so 
attempered  the  water  that  by  wading  or  swimming  a  few 
yards  one  can  get  a  cold,  a  tepid,  or  a  hot  bath  without 
turning  a  faucet  A  part  of  this  cove,  where  the  sub- 
lacustrine  boilers  lie  pretty  dose  together,  has  been 
utilized  for  laundry  purposes  by  the  Maori  women.  Sitting 
shoulder-deep  at  the  edge,  of  a  natural  boiler,  where  the 
temperature  is  about  blood-heat,  one  can,  by  extending 
her  arms,  put  her  soiled  linen  into  water  hot  enough  for 
all  detergent  purposes.  And  as  for  drying-ground,  weU- 
heated  from  beneath,  and  without  coat  or  trouble,  there  is 
upon  the  shores  enough,  and  to  spare. 

We  had  heard  not  a  little  of  the  geysers  of  this  hot* 
spring  region.  We  half  expected  to  oome  across  things 
like  those  of  which  we  had  read,  and  wiiich  we  had  seen 
depictured  in  Iceland  and  Oolorado — springs  which  with 
due  provocation,  and,  lacking  that,  of  their  own  accord 
would  at  intervals  fling  up  coluimns  of  water  to  the  height 
of  many  a  yard.  In  this  regard  we  saw  very  much  what 
Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  saw,  not  quite  ten  years  ago.  He 
writes: 

"At  Obinemutn  I  saw  nothing  of  uplifted  columns  of  water 
tlirown  up  and  dispersed  in  the  air.  At  some  spots  these  were 
sudden  eruptions  whioh  would  rise,  with  a  strutter  rather  than  a 
eolnnm,  perhaps  six  or  eight  feet  high,  throwing  boiling  spray 
around;  and  creating  an  infinite  quantity  of  steam,  hut  these  were 
not  continuous,  lasting,  perhaps,  for  a  minute,  and  remahiing 
quleeoeot  for  four  or  five,  during  whioh  the  mmhUng  and  b(Aing 
of  the  waters  beneath  would  be  hectfd.  In  other  eases  Jets  of 
Bteam  would  be  thrown  up  to  a  eonsidemble  height,  prohabty  over 
twenty  feet  As  to  the  jets  of  water,  I  was  told  that  I  was  very 
unfortanato>-that  the  geysers  were  very  tranquil  during  my 

Tlfllt." 

In  this  respect  we  were  equally  unfortunate.  Yet  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  in  very  recent  times  these  hot 
springs  have  put  on  the  form  of  spouting  geysers.  The 
Honorable  Herbert  Meade,  who  made  a  '*Bide  throagh 
New  Zealand ''  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago^  says 
that  Ohinemutu  "is  built  in  the  very  midst  of  hot  springs 
which  surround  what  is  considered  by  one  who  has  seen 
also  those  of  loeland,  the  largest  geysers  in  the  world  ;" 
and  William  Howitt,  a  few  years  before,  was  told  that 
*'  the  big  geyser  begins  best  to  play  about  December,  cul- 
minates in  February,  when  it  shoots  up  once  in  about 
twelve  minutes,  the  eruptions  lasting  about  twenty-five 
seconds. "  Not  improbably  these  phenomena  vary  through 
cycles  of  years  as  well  as  through  oydes  of  montiis. 

Lake  Boto-Kua  (or  rather  Lake  Bua,  for  Roto  is  merely 
the  Maori  word  for  "  lake  **)  is  one  of  a  series  of  lakelets 
lying  within  the  space  of  a  few  square  miles,  and  con- 
nected with  each  other.  Boto-Kaa  means  '*  Second  Lake"; 
there  is  Boto-Iti,  ** Little  Lake*';  Boto-Ahu,  and  others, 
among  which  is  Terawera,  notable  for  its  white  and  pink 
terraces,  near  which  we  spent  seven  months  among  tha 
Maori ;  acquired  their  language,  won  their  confidence,  and 
tried,  not  without  success,  to  make  total  abstainers  of 
them. 

The  terraces  of  Terawera  are  altogether  nniqae.  Tl^y 
have  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  mineral  matter  from 
a  boiling  pond,  which  occapies  the  top  of  a  bluff  some  200 
feet  high.  As  yoa  ascend  from  the  level  of  the  lake  yoa 
step  along  a  raised  fretwork  of  stone,  looking  like  chased 
silver,  over  which  the  water  is  constantly  running.  At 
each  step,  as  you  ascend,  the  water  grows  hotter  and 
hotter.  Before  long  you  oome  to  three  alabaster-like 
natural  baths,  one  above  the  other,  cunningly  carved  by 
the  ever-working  hand  of  Nature.  These  are  the  so-called 
*<  white  terraces,**  though  the  desiflrnation  is  not  quite 
accurate,  the  color  being  a  delicate  e^xa^i^    Q»i^  >i&s^  ^"O&ast 
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sido  are  tlie  "pink  terraces,"  llieir  hue  being  aevernl 
Bhikdes  deeper*  TUej  are  not  in  form  qaitd  bo  hanilsome  ; 
bat  the  nnturul  b^tha  are  fioer,  and  brge  enoagh  to 
accommodate  devernl  bathers  at  u  time.  The  atone  haa  a 
soft,  velvet  J  feeling,  aome  thing  like  that  of  a  plaster  east 
Tbe  water  in  these  baths  is  of  a  beautiftd  turquoise- blue. 
Quite  a  companj  of  tourists  had  iu  the  meanwhile 
gathered  here,  and  on  the  7th  of  March,  1881  (answering 
to  our  August),  a  party  was  mmle  up  for  a  camping  trip 
through  this  lake  region.  Our  boats,  tents  and  accoutrd- 
ments  were  conveyed  in  carU  to  Roto-Rus,  and  our  tenta 
were  first  pitched  in  a  copse  of  titre -trees  upon  the  shores 
of  a  deep  bay,  whose  waters  sent  up  a  continuous  cloud  of 
sulphury  vapor.  Sarrouuding  the  copse  was  a  crust  of 
dry  mineral  deposit^  through  holfs  and  crevices  of  which 
burst    columns 

of    steam,   and  -    ~ 

noisy  spouts  of 
hot  water.  The 
odors  were 
anything  but 
d  dlightful* 
One  of  our 
ISfaori,  who  had 
picked  up  a 
little  English* 
aptly  described 
them  as  *Moo 
stink,**  During 
the  night  there 
was  a  fierce 
thunderstorm ; 
but  with  stout 
oanTss  oTer- 
hftftd,     and 
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plenty  of  dry  ferns  spread  thickly  over  the  heated  floor 
for  a  couch,  we  were  able  to  defy  the  elements. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  started  for  a  row  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Like,  where  is  its 
outlet^  near  which  our  second  oamp  was  pitched.  Two 
miles  from  the  shore  is  the  island  of  Macoia,  the  scene  ot 
a  pretty  Maori  legend »  but  historically  memorable  for  a 
great  cannibal  massacre  perpetrated  there  some  siity  years 
ago*  The  natives  now  living  hereabout*:  are  a  good  deal 
more  than  half  civilized.  They  wear  European  clothes, 
can  read  in  their  own  language,  which  has  been  reduced 
to  writing  by  missionaries,  and  are  not  entirely  un instructed 
in  the  Christian  religion.  We  were  every  day  visited  by 
groups  from  surrounding  villages,  bringing  with  them 
substantial  tokens  of  their  goodwill.     After  a  week  here 

we     moved     a 
-^-^^  -  mile    further, 

and,  passing 
the  mouth  of 
the  O  h.  a  u 
Biver,  were 
welcomed  by 
the  people  of 
Hie  village  of 
Moria,  Alter  a 
palaver,  thirty 
of  them  en- 
rolled their 
names  upon 
our  temper- 
anoo' pledge. 
Within  sight 
of  Moria  are 
several  hills 
which     liATd 
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tkeen  shaped  into  terraced  earthworks,  wberein  diderent 
trilMO  lived  in  the  daje,  not  verj  long  ego,  when  the  ehief 
end  of  man  seemed  to  be  to  kill  and  eat  hie  neighbor. 

Rolo-lts^  a  pretty  little  lake,  waa  the  next  aoene  of  oTir 
explorations.  Its  environments  of  rolling  hills  and  pre* 
dpi  tons  chfik  are  dotted  with  isolated  wha-rea  and 
▼tllagea.  TKrongh  the  deep  gnllies  and  ronnd  the  project- 
ing promontories  the  winds  blow  furioasly  at  times,  raid- 
ing the  waters  into  ehoppr,  white-ospped  waveSf  whiob 


onr  boatmen  dared  not  encounter.  But  keeping  under 
the  protection  of  a  lee-ehore,  our  two  boats  glided  into  the 
quiet  little  eoTe  of  Mannpimi,  where  we  spent  a  qniet 
night  near  a  famona  fliilphnr*bathr  supplied  by  a  brooklet 
of  ateaming  water  which  gushes  from  the  base  of  an  oyer> 
shadowing  hilL 

Next  day  a  row  of  seven  or  eight  miles  brought  ns  to 
Tapnaeharnra,  at  the  end  of  Rato-Ita.  Every  trace  of 
European  habitation  ha'l  been  left  behind  ns«  and  only 
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Maori  were  to  be  seen.  Thej  swarmed  around  ns  in 
orderly  gronpa.  Fortnnatelj  one  of  onr  men  had  relativea 
here,  and  potatoes,  corn  and  crajfiah  flowed  into  oar  larder, 
wbioh  had  oome  to  need  replenishing ;  so  much  so  that 
after  three  or  four  days  I  was  deputed,  with  three  native 
boatmen,  to  go  back  to  Ohinemuta  for  provisions.  But  a 
gale  sprang  up  and  we  were  obliged  to  put  in  for  shore. 
We  passed  the  night  in  a  wha-re,  the  oocupants  of  which 
were  aoquaintances  of  oura,  and  they  welcomed  us  to  the 
beet  they  had.  The  wha-re  was  quite  too  smaU  for  the 
fourteen  humans,  and  fleas  innumerable,  who  were  to 
occupy  it.  After  consideration  it  was  decided  that  the 
*<Paheka'*  (white  man)  should  have  lodgings  inside,  and 
a  spaoe  two  feet  wide  was  assigned  to  me.  The  room  was 
heated  np  to  furnace  pitch  ;  the  embers  were  pitched  out* 
side ;  a  song  of  welcome  was  struck  up,  and  I  arranged 
myself  for  the  night  But  the  siench  and  the  vermin  soon 
became  unendurable,  and  I  bolted  for  the  outer  air,  and 
rolling  myself  up  in  my  blanket^  tried  to  sleep.  Three 
gaun^  flea-bitten  dogs  seemed  bent  on  sharing  the  com- 
forts of  my  blanket,  and  when  morning  broke,  flinging 
bright  rays  over  the  lake,  I  oondnded  that  it  was  not  best 
to  try  to  go  on  to  Ohinemutu.  Still  the  mission  was  not 
wholly  unsuccessful,  for  my  hospitable  host  furnished  us 
with  a  generous  kit  of  sweet  potatoes  and  crayfish  to 
carry  back. 

From  IVipnaehararu  the  distance  is  only  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  Boto-ehn,  the  next  of  this  chain  of  lakes.  There  is 
a  narrow,  level  path,  over  which  onr  boats  were  carried, 
each  by  seven  sturdy  Maori,  who  kept  up  a  wild  and  not 
unmusical  chant  Launched  upon  the  smooth  waters,  we 
sculled  across  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and  through  a 
lagoon  swimming  with  ducks  reached  a  warm  creek,  up 
which  we  asceiided  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  hot  spring 
which  gushes  up  through  the  sand,  through  an  aperture 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  then  spreads  out  into  a  con- 
siderable pool  A  cold  spring  sends  its  water  into  one 
side  of  this  pool,  so  that  we  could  take  just  what  sort  of 
bath  we  liked.  Indeed,  we  could  take  a  hot  and  cold  bath 
al  once.  Head  and  ahoulders  might  be  in  cool  water  while 
the  feet  were  in  a  current  scalding  hot 

Close  by  this  spring  stands  a  ghastly  memento,  being  a 
a  wooden  image  with  tattooed  face  and  body  wrapped  in 
a  white  shirt,  commemorative  of  a  man  who,  six  months 
ago,  came  to  his  death  by  suffocation  in  one  of  the  sul- 
phurous pools.  The  ducks  in  the  neighboring  lagoon 
have  been  declared  topu,  and  no  one  of  them  may  be 
killed  until  the  bones  of  the  man  have  been  regularly  in- 
terred. Somehow  the  ducks  would  seem  to  have  got 
knowledge  of  this  topu— henoe  the  immense  numbers  con- 
gregated in  this  temporary  sanctuary.  Bat  when  the  tapu 
is  diflsolyed  they  will  suffor  for  their  over-confidence. 

Between  Boto-£hu  and  Bhoto-Ma,  the  last,  smallest  and 
most  beautiful  of  this  chain  ot  lakes,  is  a  portage  of  less 
than  a  mile.  Over  this  onr  boats  were  borne,  and 
launched  upon  its  dark-blue  waters,  overhung  by  sombre 
forests,  the  shores  spreading  here  and  there  into  reaches 
of  white  aandbeach,  broken  at  frequent  intervals  by  almost 
perpendicular  blufls.  Pitching  our  tents  upon  a  fine 
beach,  we  spent  three  delightful  April  weeks — the  season 
corresponding  to  oar  Indian  Summer  days.  Our  party 
were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  region.  Pigeons  and  wild 
pigs  were  ours  for  the  killing.  Coming  back  from  onr 
daily  eicorsions,  we  would  gather  around  the  blazing 
camp-fine  el  eieoing ;  and  not  unfreqoently  our  Maori  at- 
tendants weald  amias  ne  with  Iheir  sooga,  danoes  and 
mimic  fighti,  or  wiAeooM  of  their  wdid  legends.  Among 
these  was  that  of  the  sunken  island  of  Boto-Ma. 
Jko^i^^v-nM^jmiM  the  legend— this  region  was  thiokly 


peopled.  In  the  lake  was  an  island,  with  a  village  of 
three  hundred  dwellers.  One  day  a  Tohunga^  or  priest, 
camie  to  the  shore  and  shouted  to  the  islanders  to  send  a 
canoe  to  ferry  him  across  to  the  island.  No  canoe  waa 
senty  and  the  wrath  of  the  Tohunga  was  aroused.  He 
called  his  taniuhas,  or  subservient  demons,  and  bade  them 
do  vengeance  for  the  affiront  pnt  upon  him.  In  an  in- 
stant the  island  sank  beneath  tiie  waters,  and  of  its  dwell- 
ers, only  three  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  Ever  since  that 
time  the  lake  has  been  the  abode  of  a  taniwkOf  who  some- 
times appears  in  visible  form  ;  now  as  a  huge  fish  or  lizard  l 
then  as  a  great  rock  or  a  lofty  tree ;  but  in  every  shape 
keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  spot  where  some  sunken 
rocks  mark  the  site  of  the  submerged  island,  and  prevent- 
ing all  approach  to  it  One  old  resident  of  Tapuaehamm 
soberly  assured  me  that  many  years  ago  he  was  sitting 
upon  the  shore,  and  saw  a  oanoe^  with  four  men  of  a  dis- 
tant tribe,  rowing  for  the  forbidden  spot  All  at  onoe  the 
canoe  was  drawn  under  water,  and  nothing  was  ever  heard 
of  it  or  its  occupants. 

After  the  conclusion  of  our  lake  trip  we  took  up  our  resi- 
dence in  the  village  of  Wairoa,  in  a  part  of  a  not  uncom- 
fortable house,  which  had  been  a  mission-honse.  The 
mission  was  broken  up  at  the  time  of  the  Maori  war  of 
1860-64,  and  has  never  been  resumed.  The  house  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  gentleman  whose  wife  is  the  daughter  of  the 
former  missionary  ;  and  we  set  up  housekeeping. 

Late  in  the  Summer  we  went  to  Auckland,  having  it 
partly  in  mind  to  return  to  Maori-land  before  pursuing 
onr  journey  to  Europe  by  way  of  Australia.  Here  at 
Auckland,  or,  rather,  at  the  suburban  village  of  North 
Shore,  these  closing  pages  are  written  early  in  January, 
1882. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  from  our  Maori  friends,  and 
every  account  leads  us  to  believe  that  our  efforts  for  tem- 
perance among  them  have  not  been  in  vain,  though  a  few 
of  the  signers  have  broken  the  pledge.  All  the  more  reap 
son  this  why  some  one  should  be  sent  to  carry  on  the  good 
work  already  begun.  We  hope  we  have  found  the  man,  if 
means  for  his  support  can  be  had.  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  mora  promising  field  for  missionary  labor  than  among 
the  Maori ;  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  with  them  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drink 
must  be  the  first  article  of  the  creed.  However  it  may  be 
with  others,  a  Maori  cannot  be  a  •*  moderate  drinker." 
With  this  much  can  be  done  ;  without  it  nothing. 

Here,  in  conclusion,  I  will  sum  up  the  general  results  of 
our  twelvemonth's  experieoce  of  the  Maori,  during  which* 
I  think,  I  have  come  really  to  know  them  better,  I  be- 
lieve, than  any  other  white  man  has  done. 

Physically,  the  Maori  are  a  fine  people.  In  stature  and 
physical  strength  they  will  compare  favorably  with  Euro- 
peans. Mentally  and  morally,  in  most  respects,  they  rank 
far  above  the  majority  of  uncivilized  people.  Generally 
they  are  of  a  light-brown  color,  with  straight  black  hair 
and  prominent  features.  I  have  seen  a  few  of  much 
darker  color,  and  with  hair  almost  woolly,  indicating  a 
portion  of  other  blood.  Whence  came  the  admixture  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Until  the  advent  of  the  white,  a 
little  more  than  a  century  ago,  there  is  no  evidence,  from 
tradition  or  otherwise,  that  a  single  person  from  other 
shores  had  touched  the  islands  since  the  first  canoe-loads, 
a  thousand  in  all,  they  say,  drifted  thither.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  these  blackest  people  are  sprang  from  abo- 
rigines, who  were  here  when  the  Maori  came.  But  in 
other  respects  I  see  no  speoial  diflEerenoe  between  them 
and  their  brown  neighbors. 

That  the  Maori  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers  is  a 
fact  patent  to  all    I  do  not  And  that  this  is  the  result  of 
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anj  prevalent  pestilential  disease.  I  do  not  find  that  tbid 
decadence^  irhioh  has  been  steadily  going  on  for  several 
generations,  is  oansed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  by  those  nameless  diseases  contracted  from  the 
whites,  which  have  hopeleasly  oormpted  the  blood  of  the 
raoei  Infanticide  seems  to  be  unknown  to  them.  Cer- 
tainly, I  have  never  seen  anywhere  parents  more  fond  of 
their  children. 

Internecine  wars  among  the  tribes  for  centuries  doubt- 
less checked  the  increase  of  the  race.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  have  k)een  waged  to  any  great 
extent  since  1842,  yet  they  have  decreased  by  almost  two- 
thirds  in  the  last  forfy  years.  The  war  with  the  English, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  could  not  have  been  very  destruc- 
tive  of  life,  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  not  more  than 
2,000  Maori  in  arms,  and  it  took  15,000  British  troops  to 
pal  them  down.  This  war  was  waged  mainly  in  the  Taur- 
cnga  region,  and  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  it  speak 
veil,  not  only  for  the  bravery  of  the  Maori,  but  also  for  a 
humanity  which  was  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  a  people 
removed  but  a  generation  or  two  from  cannibalism.  Close 
by  Tauranga  we  saw  the  zemainc  of  the  Gate  Pah,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  engagement  of  the  war.  In 
attacking  this,  one  division  of  the  assailants  fired  repeat* 
edly  into  another,  and  ten  ofilccrs,  endeavoring  to  check 
the  panic  among  their  men,  were  killed,  or  fatally 
wounded.  One  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Maori, 
who  brought  him  into  their  pah,  propped  him  up  in  the 
ditch  upon  a  soft  bed  of  ferns,  and  when  they  were  forced 
to  eyaouate,  left  a  yeesel  of  water  by  his  side. 

The  one  patent  fact  is,  that  this  decline  of  the  Maori 
dates  distinctively  from  tlie  time  when  Europeans  began 
to  settle  among  them  in  numbers.  I  can  only  attribute  it 
to  the  mm  which  they  freely  introduced.  To  drunken- 
ness, mainly,  I  attribute  their  rapid  decadcDoe.  And 
hence  it  is  that  the  gospel  of  total  abstinence  is  the  one 
most  needed  to  be  preached  to  them. 

A  Maori  wha-re  is  certainly  not  built  on  good  sanitary 
principles ;  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  less  bad  than  one 
will  find  in  many  countries  which  call  themselves  civilized. 
It  consists  of  a  siogle  room.  The  sides  and  roofs  are  of 
thatched  grass.  The  inside  is  of  reeds,  and  between  the 
reeds  and  the  grass  is  a  thick  layer  of  dried  rushes.  Not 
a  board  or  a  nail  is  necessary  in  the  whole  strueture. 
There  are  two  small  openings  which  serve  for  door  and 
window.  At  night  these  are  tightly  dosed.  The  floor  is 
strewn  with  lem-leaves,  which  serve  for  a  bed,  and  the 
occupants  are  numerous  enough  to  cover  the  entire  space, 
packed  together  as  closely  ss  they  can  lie.  In  the  centre 
four  flat  stones  are  artmnged  so  as  to  form  a  little  cooking- 
place,  and  the  smoke  finds  its  way  out,  if  it  can,  through 
the  holes,  but  most  usually  remains  inside,  covering 
everything  with  a  thick  coating  of  soot  At  Ohlnemutu, 
however,  some  European  improvements  have  begun  to 
creep  in.  Here  and  there  one  will  see  a  wha-re  with  a 
glass  window  and  a  stone  chimney  built  outside.  The 
whar^'Ttmango^  or  town  hall,  even  has  a  sheet-iron  root 
The  front  gable  is  usually  ornamented  with  the  effigy  of 
some  deeoased  ancestor,  with  black  feathers  to  represent 
hair.  The  whare  *  muango  is  adorned,  inside  and  out, 
with  namscoQS  effigies  of  the  renowned  men  of  the 
tribe;  an  effort  being  made  to  symbolize  the  qoalities 
for  which  each  was  famoos.  One  which  I  saw  had  a  long 
tongue  protruding  from  his  month,  to  show  that  he  had 
been  a  great  orator ;  another  had  a  cloven  tongue,  to 
set  forth  that  he  had  won  zanown  as  the  champion  liar  of 
his  day.  Another  wm  monnlad  upon  a  pair  of  stilta 
This,  I  was  told,  was  in  honor  of  his  haying  been  wont, 
thus   equipped,  to  siaal  by  night  into  his   neighbor's 


potato-patch,  help  himself  to  as  much  as  he  could  carry 
ofl,  and  take  lus  departure  without  leaving  any  telltale 
footprints  behind  him. 

We  were  spectators  at  several  funerals  during  our  stay 
in  the  lake  region.  They  may  be  best  summed  up  by 
saying  that  they  had  all  the  characteristic  features  of  a 
genuine  Irish  wake,  as  they  are  described  to  us,  only 
intensilled  beyond  anything  of  which  we  had  read,  and 
kept  up  as  long  as  the  snpplj  of  rum,  pork  and  potatoes 
held  out  Of  late  years,  under  the  teachings  of  the  mis- 
sionaries,  they  have  begun  to  Imry  their  dead  in  deoent 
graves.  But  the  true  native  way,  and  by  far  the  most 
prevalent,  is  to  deposit  the  renuuns  la  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  or  upon  sequestered  islands  in  Urn  Jakes.  These 
burying-places  are  most  sacredly  tapu.  Vo.  Iftori,  unless 
specially  delegated  by  hia  tribe,  may  set  foot  la  Hie  conse- 
crated ground.  Snsh  a  profanation  wonld  ba  aan  to  call 
down  the  yengeance  of  the  <atpos,  or  guardian  dhMnoas  of 
the  spot. 

I  once  stealthily  made  my  way  to  one  of  these  plsoss  of 
sepultneoatheshoMof  LakoTuawesa.  At  the  base  of  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  and  overshadowed  by  a  lofty  tree^  waa  a 
canoe  raised  upon  posts  several  teet  from  the  ground.  It 
forms  the  common  receptacle  for  the  corpses.  There  they 
were  piled  up  in  every  stage  of  decay,  six  or  seven  Isyers 
deep.  They  had  been  originally  packed  in  sacks  or 
wrapped  in  mats,  some  of  them  also  in  motley  European 
fabrics.  Through  the  rents  which  the  elements  hsd 
made  in  the  strange  cerements,  we  could  see  bones  and 
skulls  often  mingled  together  in  ghastly  confusion*  Some 
of  these  kits  were  yery  small  and  well-preserved.  These, 
we  supfyoers,  contained  only  the  bare  bones,  which  had  in 
due  time  been  taken  out  and  scraped  at  a  ''  bone-taugi,*' 
and^hen  returned  to  the  canoe.  Guns  and  other  personal 
effects  were  strewn  among  the  bones  without  any  appa- 
rent order.  We  also  saw  two  cave  sepulchres  upon  an 
island,  in  which  the  bones  and  dust  of  generations  were 
lying  in  one  heterogeneous  mass. 

A  "  bone-taugi  *'  is  the  great  Maori  ceremoniaL  For 
some  reason  or  other,  a  tribe  will  determine  to  haye  a 
grand  cry  over  the  bones  of  their  relatives  who  have  died 
and  been  deposited  in  various  sepulchres.  Delegations 
are  sent  to  gsther  the  bones,  and  invitations  dispatched  to 
the  neighboring  tribes  to  take  part  in  the  ceremoniaL 
The  bones,  having  been  well  scraped  and  washed,  are 
placed  in  little  kits,  the  skulls  on  the  outside,  with  pieces 
of  red  wool  or  flax  stuffed  into  the  mouth  and  ean».  The 
name  of  the  deceased  is  written  on  the  bag,  and  all  of 
them  are  set  on  end  in  a  ghastly  row,  before  which  the 
assembled  tribes  perform  their  dances,  eat  until  they  are 
stuffed  to  repletion,  and  drink  until  they  oannot  stand. 
After  thess  edifyiog  solemnities  each  bag  of  doubly  conse- 
secrated  bones  is  deposited  in  the  canoe-tomb  of  the 
yiUage  to  which  the  deceased  belonged. 

The  Maori  language  was  reduced  to  writing  by  the  mis- 
sionaries some  fifty  years  sgo.  Besides  the  vowels,  a,  e,  /, 
o,  tt,  pronounced  as  in  Italian,  ten  consonants,  A-,  w,  n,  ng, 
p,  r,  t,  w,  represent  eyery  sound ;  and  the  people  seem 
unable  to  distinguish  or  articulate  any  other.  Hence  the 
names  of  foreigners  undergo  odd  transformations  when 
coming  from  their  lips.  Wiemu  is  the  nearest  approach 
they  can  make  to  "David";  the  Austrian,  Hochstter,  of 
the  <*Kovara  Expedition,"  who  has  written  the  best  book 
on  New  Zealand,  was  designated  as  Atiria.  My  wife's 
name,  "Annie,"  came  pat  enough  to  them  ;  but  my  own 
name,  "William  Snow,"  was  a  sore  stumbling-block, 
being  transformed  into  Wiremu  Tena.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  two  educated  Maori  chiefs,  Wiremu  (William)  Toetoa 
and  Bemara  (Samw^l^  Bm^Ya.u«  maA^  ^  \a\>x  xdl  ^&£«»^^ 
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and  were  prefented  to  varioas  sovereigas.  niuon^  otliers  to 
Queen  Yiotoim.  Wiremu  was  a  natural  orator,  and  aeyeral 
of  his  speecliea  in  bis  native  tongue  were  printed.  I  quote 
the  oommeacement  of  his  congratulatory  address  to  her 
Majesty  as  a  specimen  of  tljo  qnite  mellifluous  character 
of  the  Maori  speech  : 

"Tenaboe!  Tenakoet  E  Wtlcitoria  tenakoe  ete  Eulna  o  Nal- 
tlrenl*  Tenakoo  tomatou  Bangltira  pal,  ka  nai  to  mantkoa,  ka 
kite  maaiu  I  a  ko©  eto  kulnl  o  Nuitireoi  liua  puta  te  nutnga  otou 
lagoaroe  ou  tumari,  kl,  ket  roto  I  o  matou  taioiaga  1  o  nga  tungata 
o  Naitlreal  i  aga  ra  katoa  o  te  tan." 

That  IB. 

'*  Groettngs !  greettnga  t  Thee,  Yioioria,  be  greeted,  Qneoa  of 
New  Zealand,  oiotber  of  the  people  ot  the  Maori,  Great  1b  oar  joy 
to  see  thee«  Queen  of  New  Zealand.  The  gloHoua  name  of  Tonr 
Majoaty  is  known  tn  all  lands  and  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
iihuidB  of  the  Soiitli  Sea  know  the  brlghtnefia  of  thy  royal  name.'* 


THE  COymATlOX  OF  THE  CAT, 

Thb  coloration  and  markings  of  the  domestic  cat^  as 
mi|7ht  be  expected  from  its  mixed  origin,  Tnry  exceedingly. 

The  wild  Fdldw,  which  range  in  size  from  that  of  the  lion 
and  tiger  down  to  the  pretty  rusty -colored  or  mbiginons 
cat  of  India,  which  is  only  some  sixteen  inches  in  length, 
excluding  the  tail,  rary  very  much  in  color,  and  also  in 
the  dispoeition  of  the  marks,  not  only  in  the  different  ani- 
mals, but  also  in  the  same  species.  Bo  mnoh  is  this  the 
case  that  no  less  than  four  or  five  supposed  species  hav« 
bean  made  out  of  one— namely,  the  American  ocelot ;  and 
the  leofiard  and  panther,  though  regarded  by  moet  natnr* 
alists  as  mere  varieties  of  the  same  ^pecies^  are  popularly 
regarded  as  being  distinct. 

As  auch  variations  take  place  in  well-defined  species,  it  is 
not  STirprising  that  tbey  should  occur  in  the  mixed  pro* 
geoy  of  the  smaller  race  which  constitutes  our  domestic 
variety.  Thus  we  have  the  tawny-color  of  the  lion  in  the 
small  BLamese  domestic  cat ;  the  stripes  of  the  tiger  are 
reproduced  iu  tnaity  tnbbtes,  these  stripes  breaking  up  as 
they  do  more  or  less  perfectly  inlo  spots,  not  only  in  many 
wild  species,  but  also  in  those  cats  that  are  shown  ai 
spotted  tabbiee  at  our  cnt-show«.  Tiie  little  rtthiginous 
cat,  which  hae  repeatedly  interbred  with  tbe  domestic  cat 
of  India  Is  an  example  of  a  spotted  wild  cat  of  small  ai^e. 

The  mnrkings  of  the  clouded   tigf*r,  Fdidte  macroclis. 


are  reproduced   in   many   of  our   varieties.      Tbe 
variety  of  leopard,  which  occurs  wild,  has  its  analogue 
our  Uack  cata,  and  some  of  the  wild  cats  oecQpysng 
snow-oovered  mouataina  of  India  are  almost  white. 

From  the  vagrant  and  nocturnal  habits  of  cita,  there  i 
more  difficulty  in  breeding  them  true  to  any  puticull 
color  and  marking  tban  occurs  in  the  case  of  raoel 
domestic  animals  ;  but,  never tbelesa*  much  baa  been  ilo 
in  determining  (he  transmission  of  colors,  and  u 
eeedingly  interesting  facts  liave  been  ascertained*  Tlie 
true  tortoiseshcll,  os  distinguished  from  the  tortoiaeeheli* 
end-white,  occurs  only  in  the  female— exoeptiog  in  rewj 
rare  instances  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  red  or  sandy  tebby 
marking^  which  is  common  in  the  male,  Sa  rare  in  llie 
female.  In  fact,  the  sandy  tabby  male  may  be  regariled 
as  the  mate  of  the  tortoiseshell  female ;  by  due  caret  ho«r- 
cver,  both  of  these  markings  oan  be  prod  need  in  the  it 
sexes. 

In   what  is   called  the  tortoiseshell-and-wlM  v 
occurs  frequently  in  both  sexes,  tbe  aandy^anJ-i 
not  mixed  together,  as  occurs  in  the  pure  tortoiseabc 
but  separated  into  large  patches  of  pure  color.     In  son 
pied  cate  there  jis  a  tendency  to  a  symmetrical  arrang 
ment  of  colors;   this  is  most  noticeable  in  the  black-^and 
whiteu 

Another  singular  mixture  of  colors,  which  may  be  no- 
ticpd  occasionally,  is  the  combination  of  gray  tabby,  red 
tabby,  and  white,  the  last  being  irregularly  and  Tarioualy 
distributetl. 

The  long  hair  of  the  Angora  breed  is  analogous  to  the 
natural  variation  sometimes  occurring  in  wild  speoies,  ae 
the  woolly  cheetah  from  South  Africa,  and  the  long- 
haired tigers  of  the  north  of  Asia. 


Dkltberatiok  too  far  prolonged  defeats  all  its  own  ends. 
This  is  evident  in  the  smallest  aftain  of  everyday  as 
well  as  iu  the  most  important.  We  meet  a  oaaual  ac- 
quaintance, and,  while  we  hesitate  whether  to  sal  ate  him, 
he  passes  out  of  sight.  We  reflect  upon  the  propriety  of 
making  an  excursion  until  it  is  too  late  to  catch  the  train. 
We  ponder  a  business  offer  Ijeyond  the  accorded  time,  and 
it  is  withdrawn. 
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THE  SONNETS  VOICE. 

k  KBTKLOMIm  LUaOK  BT  THB  8SABH0BI, 

Yon  silrery  tillows  brsaklng  on  tho  beaoh 

Fall  back  in  fo«m  b6n«»Bth  the  Btar-Bhlne  olear. 
The  while  my  rhymes  are  marmorinK  in  your  ear 

AreetlesB  lore  liice  that  the  billows  teaoh; 

For  on  these  sonnet-waves  my  soul  wonld  reaoh 
From  its  own  depths,  and  rest  within  yon,  dear. 
As,  through  the  billowy  Yoioes  yearning  here 

Great  Matore  strives  to  find  a  human  speech. 

A  sonnet  is  a  wave  of  melody: 

From  heaving  waters  of  the  impassioned  sour 
A  billow  of  tidal  mnsio  one  and  whole 

Flows  in  the  "octave";  then  returning  free^ 
Its  ebbing  surges  in  the  "  sestet "  roll 

Back  to  the  deeps  of  Life's  tumultuous  sea 
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By  W.  G.  Zeigler« 

ABK  BLANDELL  mysierionslj  dis- 
appeared in  the  Summer  of  1864. 
After  a  thorough  bat  fmitleBs  aearoh 
of  one  year,  I,  his  only  son  and  sole 
heir,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  oame 
into  the  posBession  of  a  oomfortable 
fortune.  This  waa  in  Baltimore. 
Fifteen  years  elapsed,  dnring  whioh 
time  the  fate  or  whereabouts  of  my 
father  still  remained  a  dead  seoret 

This  strange  and  material  incident 
in  my  life  formed  but  one  of  the 
links  in  the  oareer  of  one  shrouded 
from  birth  in  mysteriea 
I  had  never  known  or  beard  of  my  mother.  Beared  in 
a  gloomy,  anoient,  moss-covered  mansion,  on  one  of  the 
most  solitary  streets  of  the  dty,  kept  under  the  surveil- 
lanoe  of  a  silent  old  male  servant,  tutored  by  a  learned 
but  stoioal  man  until  I  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  without 
oompanions  and  but  few  aoquaintanoes,  it  is  no  wonder  I 
grew  up  a  man  of  retired  and  melancholic  disposition. 
From  earliest  childhood  shadows  and  fears  crowded  my 
oonfined  way.  Hy  surroundings  engendered  a  passion  for 
gloomy,  darkened  places,  and  a  morbid  longing  for  any- 
thing beyond  the  real 

These  moody  musings  had  their  effect ;  I  wa»  drawn 
into  the  world  of  the  unknown,  and  at  lenglh  f onnd  myself 
possessed  of  the  power  of  communing  with  the  dead ;  but 
in  all  my  communings  I  learned  naught  of  my  father. 
That  much  is  a  confession  ;  now  for  the  incidents  I  wish 
to  relate. 

In  the  Fall  of  1879»  my  health  being  in  a  precarious 
stalSb  I  was  advised  by  my  physician  to  try  mountain  air, 
as  possibly  it  might  be  the  true  elixir  to  brace  up  a  weak- 
ening oonslitntion.  I  determined  forthwith  to  spend  a 
few  months  in  North  Ourolina,  among  the  loftiest  ranges 
of  the  Appalachian  System.  The  trip  was  accomplished, 
and  two  weeks  had  made  a  decided  chauffe  in  my  con- 
dition. At  the  end  of  that  time,  feeling  my  strength 
equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  knowing  it  would  be  further 
inoreased  by  such  a  course,  I  concluded  to  make  a  tour  on 
foot  through  the  most  romantio  sections  of  that  romantic 
eoontiy. 

The  deafae  to  raeover  my  bealth  by  these  means  was  not 

the  only  inoenthre  that  led  me  on  the  tnunp ;  it  was  more 

the  intense  passion  within  me  for  the  gloomy  and  awful— 

£t€>^  iha  beautiful— scenes  in  nature. 

One  glowiog  anemooB,  hite  in  September,  in  the  coarse 


of  my  wanderings^  I  stopped  for  a  short  rest  and  a  oool 
drink  from  a  dear  spring  at  a  wayside  house  close  upon 
the  rugged,  winding  highway  that  leads  along  the  Nanti« 
hala  Biveik 

The  scenery  on  my  day's  walk  had  been  most  magnift* 
cent  It  had  culminated  at  the  point  I  had  now  reached  in 
one  of  the  grandest  landscapes  I  had  ever  viewed,  in  real* 
ity  or  on  canvas. 

Across  the  brown,  withered  garden,  over  the  broken  rails 
of  the  sigsag  fence,  my  eyes  wing  their  way  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  bouldered  road,  where  slim  mountain 
ashes,  water-birches  and  hemlodcs  stood  sentineled  along 
the  rocky  banks  of  the  wild  Nautihala,  whose  impetuous 
current,  lashed  to  a  silvery  whiteness  on  its  rough  bed, 
shone  sparkling  in  shade  and  sunlight  Then  up  to  and 
over  dark,  rich  forests,  on  toward  the  east»  till,  of  a 
sudden,  a  great  steep  line  of  mountain- wall,  mantled  with 
massive  pines,  shot  up  nearly  three  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  on  its  green  perpendicular  front  struck  the 
afternoon  sun  gloriously  bright.  And  just  in  the  centre 
of  this  ridge  of  rook  was  a  ragged  rent,  forming  a  low-cut 
gap,  and  through  and  beyond,  in  the  dim  distanoe,  purple 
ranges,  misty  under  twenty  miles  of  space,  softened  the 
rugged  aspect  of  the  foreground.  White  eumuli  capped 
the  far-away  peaks ;  clear  blue  was  tho  vault  above. 

The  farmhouse  had  passed  its  prime,  and  was  on  the 
sinking  side  of  existence.  Still,  the  interior,  as  I  saw  it 
through  the  open  door,  looked  tidy.  Houses  are  widely 
separated  among  the  Nautihala  mountains.  I  waa  then  ii| 
the  most  romantic  scenery  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
No  doubt,  I  thought,  up  this  mad  river,  between  olifb  that 
fairly  support  the  cdouds,  could  be  discovered  scenes  to 
be  unsurpassed  in  gloomy  grandeur. 

Here  the  road  left  the  river  for  ever,  and  plunged  into 
a  dense  forest  between  parallel  inclosing  ranges.  The 
farmhouse,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  my  head- 
quarters,  while  for  a  time  I  scoured  tiie  solitary  paths  of 
the  mountains. 

No  one  but  the  bright-eyed,  rosy-chewed  lass,  who  had 
given  me  a  chair  on  the  rough  porch,  and  brought  me  a 
pail  of  cold  water  from  the  spring,  seemed  to  be  about  the 
place.  In  answer  to  queries  and  requests,  I  learned  that 
a  faint  trail  led  up  the  river ;  that  the  next  house  in  that 
direction  was  distant  twelve  miles ;  that  it  was  intensely 
wild ;  that  her  father  would  be  home  in  the  evening,  and 
if  I  wished  I  might  leave  my  small  bundle  there  while  I 
took  a  short  stroll,  and  on  my  return  make  a  night  stop. 

These  arrangements  made,  I  waa  again  in  the  road,  a 
moment  after  leaving  it  to  wend  my  way  up  the  river.  As 
I  had  traveled  but  a  short  distance  during  the  day,  I  was 
in  trim  for  a  long,  rough  walk— in  the  mood  for  a  solitary 
one— and  I  decided  to  take  it  in  spite  of  the  knowledge 
that  daylight  could  only  for  a  short  time  be  afforded  me ; 
but  through  the  clear  sky  that  stretched  overhead  a  full 
autumnal  moon  would  ride  that  night  with  almost  the 
brightness  of  day.  I  therefore  would  be  enabled  to  pro-r 
ceed  on  my  way  without  any  difficulty,  and  tho  ramble 
wonld  be  rendered  doably  enjoyable  from  its  being  in  thfli 
most  still  and  hallowed  hours  of  the  twenty-four. 

The  path  was  a  rugged  one,  but  I  found  it  no  trouble  to 
follow  it  On,  on  I  went  through  a  wilderness  that  grew 
more  picturesque  and  wild.  The  ranges  on  either  side 
the  river  rose  straight  and  close  in  dizzy  height  The  sun 
had  been  invisible  to  me  for  some  time ;  a  heavy  shade 
was  jesting  on  the  river,  when,  just  at  the  time  that  twi- 
light mslta  into  night,  I  found  myself  on  the  entrance  to  a 
■pot  of  gloomy  and  awful  magniflcenoei 

I  waa  then  standing  on  the  narrow  path,  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  *  river.    This  path  led  winding^- 
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down  over  iambled  rooks,  bare  bot  for  the  luxuriant  moes 
that  oovered  them,  until  it  struok  the  level  of  the  Btream. 

The  mighty  mountain  en  whose  side  I  stood,  still  rising 
steeply  to  as  grand  a  height  as  before,  hero  drew  back  its 
enoroaching  feet,  leaving  a  small  semicircle  of  perhaps 
half  an  acre  of  level  land,  uncovered  by  trees,  except  a 
few  black  firs  that  formed  a  dark  grove  at  one  corner, 
and  two  talL  mountain-birches  springing  in  the  oentre  of 
the  plot 

Across  the  river,  the  opposite  mountain  rose  with  more 
frightful  preoipitousness  than  heretofore,  and  towering  to 
a  tremendous  height,  with  black  pines  like  nnkempt  locks 
on  its  stony  brow,  nodded  dizzily  over  the  wild  waters 
that  lash^  along  its  base.  Jts  face  was  matted  in  places 
with  soraggy  cedars,  trailed  over  with  running  vines,  and 
dripping  here  and  therewith  water  from  many  springs 
bubbling  through  fissures  in  the  rocks. 

The  scene  was  of  a  character  to  approach  the  superna- 
tural, and  strange  enough  to  satisfy  my  soul  in  its  morbid 
oravings.  I  descended  the  steep  trail,  crossed  to  the 
oentre  of  the  open  glen,  and  seated  myself  on  a  mossed 
rock  under  one  of  the  two  birches. 

Deep  darkness  was  gathering  ;  blacker  grew  the  faces 
of  the  leanii^  mountains,  and  as  from  the  bottom  of  an 
almost  &thomles8  well  I  looked  upward,  the  small  strip  of 
sky  visible  between  the  parallel  ranges  became  fast  set 
with  stars. 

I  thought  not  of  going  further  on  my  walk,  or  of  re- 
tracing my  steps.  1  By  an  inexplicable  fascination  I  was 
held  to  the  spot  Hours  passed  by  while  I  remained 
seated  therOt  The  moon  had  entered  on  the  scene,  flood- 
ing it  with  mellow,  ghostly  light ;  only  a  breath  of  a 
breeze  was  circling  through  the  pass ;  grandly  roared  the 
Kautihala  close  beside  me,  and  the  hour  must  have  been 
near  midnight,  when  a  strange  tremor,  like  those  I  feel 
when  putting  myself  in  the  mesmeric  trance,  shook  my 
frame.' 

My  eyes  became  nveted  on  the  slope  down  which  I  had 
threaded  my  way  into  the  glen.  Even  the  faint  tracing  of 
the  trail  between  the  tumbled  rocks  was  visible,  for  the 
moon  shone  full  on  that  side  the  soene. 

Suddenly  I  saw  the  clear  figure  of  a  man  issue  from 
under  the  hemlock  that  waved  at  the  sharp  turn  on  the 
slope.  He  stood  still  at  the  moment  he  appeared,  and 
seemed  undecided  whether  to  push  on  or  retreat  His  in- 
decision lasted  but  a  moment,  and  then  he  oommenoed  the 
Idesoent 

At  half  way  down  the  moon  shone  more  luminously 
upon  his  person.  At  a  glance  I  saw  that  he  was  not  a 
mountaineer.  A  stiff  black  hat  covered  his  head,  his 
clothes  were  dark,  and  eviiently  a  heavy  cane  was  grasped 
in  one  of  his  hands.  I  could  not  see  lus  face,  for  he 
leaned  forward,  closely  scrutinizing  the  path. 

I  know  not  why,  but  I  thought  not  of  hailing  him.  A 
sense  of  mystery  seemed  to  pervade  me,  and  averthing 
around  me ;  still  I  thought  not  of  dreams,  ghosts,^or  of  my 
oommuning  spirit — the  picture  was  too  real. 

After  an  interval  of  cautious  descent,  the  figure  iTas  at 
the  foot  of  the  steep,  not  forty  yards  from  where  I  sat,  an 
intent  observer  of  all  his  movements. 

Oradous  heavens!  I  had  seen  the  man  before,  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  from  what  afterward  happened,  I 
knew  not  where,  or  who  it  was  I  could  not  divine.  His 
form  seemed  familiar  to  me.  His  faoa  I  had  not  yet 
oanght  a  glimpse  of.    Still  I  remained  silent 

Slowly  he  advanced.  He  was  now  just  out  from  imder 
the  sliadow  thrown  by  the  first  birdh,  and  dose  on  the 
sodn  lining  the  river.  At  that  moment  a  freezing  whistle, 
Uka  (but  loader  in  its  tone)  one  made  by  the  wild  wind 


through  the  gratings  of  a  sepulchre,  sounded  on  the  ooo^ 
dear  air. 

The  traveler  on  foot  stopped  and  turned  in  his  traeki. 
As  he  did  so,  a  sharp  rifie  report  rang  out  The  traveler 
staggered,  threw  up  his  hands,  and  swinging  complete^ 
round,  fell  backward ;  and  as  he  reeled  and^fell,  his  face, 
thrown  upward  so  the  moonbaams  struck  it  fairly,  was  for 
the  first  time  visible  to  my  eyes. 

It  was  the  face  of  my  missing  father  I 

The  features,  form,  all—it  was  he.  I  cannot  explain  my 
feelings.  I  had  no  control  of  my  limbs,  or  of  my  speak- 
ing powers.  I  was  chained  by  some  great  unknown  to 
silence  and  the  stone  beneath  me. 

Was  he  alive  ? 

Ko.  He  was  a  shadow,  an  unearthly  visitant,  for  at  the 
instant  the  shot  was  fired,  plainly  I  saw  the  trees  outlined 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  directly  through  him  I 

Motionless  he  lay  there,  as  in  reality,  en  the  great  sharp 
rocks,  and  the  rapid  waters  lapped  and  licked  the  mossy 
edges  of  the  marble  blocks  beneath  him.  With  a  seeming 
sob  the  breeze  swept  by,  bending  the  long,  lithe  limbs  of 
the  two  sentinel  trees  till  they  drooped  like  weeping 
willows;  and  the  round  moon,  straight  above,  pale  and 
yellow,  poured  down  its  trembling,  melancholy  light  on 
the  face  of  the  apparition,  rendering  it  more  ghostly  in 
its  pallor,  and  showings  dark  line  leading  from  the  oentre 
of  the  forehead  back  into  his  silvery  hair,  and  this  line  was 
lif eblood  gushing  from  its  broken  fountain. 

Thus  a  minute  passed,  then  a  second  figure  appeared, 
this  one  from  the  gloom  and  shade  of  the  grove  of  black 
firs.  He  was  coming  toward  where  the  spectral  corpse  of 
my  missing  father  lay.  His  was  a  slouching  walk.  He 
was  roughly  dressed— a  battered  hat  woolen  shirt  and 
pants,  with  the  bottom  of  the  latSsr  in  rough  boots.  He 
carried  a  long  rifle  in  one  of  his  hand&  His  form  was  no 
more  of  a  shadow  than  was  the  first  figure,  but  I  saw  on 
its  first  appearance  that  it  was  incorporeaL 

I  studied  his  features  as  he  advanced.  Shaggy,  red 
beard,  broken  nose,  vidous  eyes,  and  a  square  face  was 
the  study. 

He  reached  the  body,  laid  down  his  gun,  rubbed  his 
hands  gleefully,  and  with  the  complacency  of  an  experi- 
enced murderer,  filled  a  pipe  and  lighted  it  with  a  match 
which  he  drew  from  a  box  taken  from  the  vest-pocket  of 
the  victim. 

With  such  a  coolness  was  this  done  that  even  the  trees, 
as  if  in  sympathy  with  the  bleeding  body  at  his  feet^ 
seemed  to  shiver  and  cramp  their  limbs.  And  while  he 
smoked,  a  hollow  chuckle  falling  from  his  lips  struck  dis* 
mally  on  my  ears,  and  in  more  hollow  tones  he  spoke  : 

**  Ha,  ha  1  a  bull's-eye  shot  That  whistle  did  the  trick 
for  me  to  strike  the  centre  o*  his  forehead.  There's  no 
mistakin'  he's  got  money,  as  I  seed  by  his  looks  as  he 
passed  by  the  house  this  morning.  All  'ill  be  mine,  too— 
ha,  ha !  Hit  'ud  be  a  quare  thing  if  Dick  Nosoul  couldn't 
track  a  man  lost  on  the  mountings.  Money  is  money  1" 
And  he  drew  forth  a  pooketbook  from  the  dying  man's 
ooat  *'  Ha  1  wealth  is  satisfaction  for  the  most  ignorant 
which  I  reckon  I  am." 

These  ghostly  sentences,  dropped  in  his  soliloquizing  as 
he  searched  his  victim,  were  borne  to  me  and  imprinted 
on  my  mind  in  the  tones  in  which  they  were  uttered. 

**  I  reckon  he's  done  fer,"  he  continued.  '*  Best  let  the 
dotbes  rot  on  him ;  they're  too  fine  an'  might  tell  tales, 
m  unk  him  in  the  oesspooL" 

As  the  last  sentence  rolled  from  his  lips,  he  oommenoed 
unwinding  a  rope  or  chain  from  around  his  waist 

At  that  instant  I  came  into  command  of  m^«AV<«  "Ll^^^^ 
myself  a\«ako  ub  liom  o^  Vtwi^^    ^<2»x^i  >fcstfy^\^%^^t>a^'V 
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did«  with  a  orj  I  Bprang  toward  Ihe  appantioQ&  Ltko  a 
fliiBb  all  had  Taniabed.  Not  a  thing  but  what  nature  bad 
arrajdd  the  scene  ia  was  about  tne. 

Dumbfoaadetl,  I  retraoed  my  atepa  to  my  former  aeat, 
aod  for  »  few  minutes  waited  in  Tain  for  a  reappearance, 
but  none  caifliB.  bbiverinic  from  the  ordeal  throngb  which 
I  had  passed^  I  ronsed  myself  and  decided  that  I  had 
better  att<?mpt  the  return  to  the  farmhouse. 

My  progreas  at  first  was  slov^,  but  under  the  bright 
moonlight  I  pushed  steadily  forward.  The  train  of  my 
thoughte  was  naturally  on  the  weird  ooouirenco  of  the 
night 

The  fate  of  mj  father  was  revealed*  Was  his  death 
capable  of  being  rcTenged  ?  My  aoul  cried  for  vengeanoe, 
but  could  Tengeance  be  obtained  ?  Surely  it  could  if  the 
murderer  was  alive.  But  had  not  his  ghost  appeared  to 
me !  Truly  his  speaking  appearance  had  been  Been  and 
heard  ;  but  was  this  necdesanly  hia  spirit^the  spirit  of  the 


dead  man  ?  Bright  it  not  be  a  fantasm«  simply  an  imptea*  1 
flioD  left  there  on  the  scene  of  an  impresstTeoccurrenoe  by 
one  of  the  actors  concerned  ;  and  that  appearance  there- 
fore not  being  necessarily  a  returned  soul,  ^as  not  the 
murderer  in  existence  ?  Coold  not  the  scene  haTe  been  so 
vividly  portrayed  without  both  actors  being  in  the  land  of 
spirits  ?  These  thoughts  were  advanced  as  conclusions  in 
the  form  of  questions.  It  was  the  reasoning  of  a  spiril- 
ualist 

I  fituniljled  on.  The  walk  consumed  hours,  in  which  1 
wandered  again  and  again  from  the  path ;  but  ever  the 
roar  of  the  river  acted  as  a  guide,  and  I  as  olt«n  returned 
to  the  beaten  trail. 

It  must  have  been  near  n^oming  when,  In  an  exbansted 
condition,  I  reached  the  traveled  road,  caught  eight  of  tbe 
welcome  outlines  of  the  farmhouse,  snd  was  soon  oo  its  < 
projecting  porch. 


The  door  was  shut,  but 


not  fastened.     I  opened  it, 
stepped     inside,   and    then  j 
spoke  while  standing  in  the 
darkness. 

*  *  Halloo  I  Any  one  awake 
here  ?  Halloo  I  I'm  a  late 
caller,  but  I'd  like  accom- 
modatioDB,  nevertheless.** 

It  had  the  desired  effect. 
I  heard  what  sounded  like 
some  one  turning  over  in 
bed.  A  voice  then  returned  : 

<«0h,  ah(  I  s'pose  this 
be  the  man  Mary  spoke  on. 
Find  a  cheer,  and  I'll  try 
an'  skeer  up  a  leetle  blaze 
from  the  coals." 

It  seemed  as  though  a 
a  bock  of  paralysis  had  that 
instant  touched  me.  For  a 
moment  my  pubea  stopped 
their  beat^  but  immediately 
the  attack  passed  off. 

What  caused  it  ? 

The  voice  that  sounded 
in  the  darkness  of  that 
strange  farmhouse  was  the 
voice  I  had  beard  before  that 
same  night  on  the  bank  of 
tUe  Nautihula.  There  was' 
no  mistaking  it  I  was  in 
the  Jiving  presence  of  Dick 
Nosoul ;  I  was  confused,  and 
could  decide  on  no  definite 
action. 

Like  a  stone  man  X  stood 
while  the  smoldering  ooala] 
glowed,  the  sparks  fiew  up* 
ward,  and  a  bright  lire 
sprang  up  in  the  fireplace. 
The  room  was  feebly  illum- 
ined, and  the  face  and  form 
of  the  man  were  visible.  The 
apparition  had  been  a  speak*  j 
ing  likeoess  of  the  real 

"Hit  seems  as  though  ye 
'pears  to  be  tired,**  said  the 
man,  as  he  stood,  half  nt« 
tired,  before  mo,  **  Better 
sit  down,  get  warmedi  an* 
then  slip  into  Ihet  room 
thar,  whar  yell  find  a  bed.* 


THE   END    OF  A    TRAQEDY. 
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In  mj  mdecidon  I  moved  toward  ibo  fire,  seated  myfleli, 
uttd,  wiijle  doing  so,  he^rd  the  returo  of  the  party  to  his 
bed*     What  oourBe  should  I  purane  ? 

The  bite  end  snddea  k do w] edge  of  my  father's  fate» 
conpled  with  this  nnexpeoted  meetiog  with  one  on  whose 
'  head  rested  the  crime^  rouse 1 1  a  still  deeper  desire  for 
ferenge  than  had  before  pervaded  me,  extinguished  all 
thoughts  of  resaon,  and  nearly  obliterated  the  conse* 
tiueooea  whieh  I  knew  must  result  from  a  rash  act  on  my 
pari 

This  latter  thought  of  self  was  all  that  checked  me  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime  that  every  other  sentiment 
within  me  urged  me  to  oommit.  I  would  wait,  wait,  and 
kill  him  in  secret,  as  he  had  killed  mj  father  1 

Bhudder  as  the  reader  may  at  this  open  confession,  put 


yonrsell  in  what  wis  then  my  situation.    If  you  are  a 

of  itrong  passion,  intelligence,  and  not  prone  to  let  your 

nghts  be  trampled  under  foot,  imagine  jour  course. 

1  arose  aod  entered  the  r<K>m  assigned  me.  Fears  of  my 
penonal  safety,  I  know  not  why,  bat  I  had  none. 
Thoughts  of  the  startling  chain  of  supernatural  events  that 
had  bean  unwound  that  night  prevented  me  from  dropping 
immediately  to  sleep ;  but  Nature  over  body  and  brain, 
tirt^d  and  worrietl  by  the  doings  of  the  doy  and  night, 
triumphed,  and  I  fell  into  a  sound  slumber. 

I  awoke  at  a  late  hour.  The  girl  of  the  previous  after- 
noon** acquaintance  and  her  mother  were  the  only  persons 
than  in  the  house,  the  men  folks  having  lefL    A  breakfast 


was  spread  for  me,  to  which  I  did  soGknty  jtistioe ;  and 
while  the  woman  stood  near,  watchicg  me  with  apparent 
curiosity,  I  ventured  a  few  questions. 

"  Your  name,  I  believe,  is  Noaoul  ?" 

*'  I  reckon  *tis,"  she  answered. 

''Where  is  your  husband,  Dick  Nosonl?  Is  lie  near 
here  r 

'*  No ;  he's  gone  to  salt  the  cattle  on  High  Bock  Moun- 
tain, an*  won^t  be  buck  till  late  in  the  evening.'* 

*•  Did  any  one  go  with  him  ?" 

•*No." 

**  Where  is  this  motmtain  you  speak  of  f^ 

••  Up  thar,"  and  she  pointed  through  the  open  door  away" 
up  the  river ;  **  beyond  this  first  peak,  whar  the  ridge  giU_ 
highest,  close  on  the  river,*' 

"  Is  there  a  trail  r 

''Why,  yes  ;  the  same  one  ye  war  on  last  night.  Follow 
hit  till  whar  the  first  branch  o'  water  falls  over  the  olifiT  an* 
crosses  the  path  before  you  ;  then  right  arter  that  turn  up 
a  ravine  ^  but  from  thai  the  trail  is  faint  Ye  may  reach 
the  monnting-top  by  goin'  on  up  all  the  time,  but  the 


OHIKXSR  SBOSS* 

rubUl  be  in  gettin*  back.    Ye'U  be  lost  snre  ;  an'  ef  ye  air, 
thar*8  no  salvation,"* 
LfOH  I    I  cared  not*    If  lost,  vi  ^<yo\^V«i  ^stiia:^  T^N.xac^a^ 
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aocomplished,  and  possibly  I  might  not  wander  from  the 
path.    I  would  take  my  chances. 

"  I  guess  I  won't  try  it,  then/'  said  L  ''  I'U  walk  down 
the  river  and  will  return  by  supper-time.'* 

It  was  then  eleven  o'clock.  I  left  the  porch.  I  was 
now  on  the  track  for  NoeouL  It  was  my  set  purpose  to 
take  his  lifei  I  was  fully  armed  The  thirst  for  revenge 
was  too  strong  for  delay,  or  I  would  have  waited  on  the 
openiog  of  the  trail  until  his  return  in  the  evening. 

I  walked  with  alacrity,  and  had  proceeded  for  some 
distance  along  the  familiar  path  of  the  previous  night's 
rambles  without  as  yet  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
brook  near  where  I  was  to  turn. 

Frequently  I  stopped  for  an  Interval  of  resi  For  one 
of  these  breathing  spells,  having  followed  the  path  up  the 
wild,  precipitous  front  of  the  mountain  till  the  Nautihala 
gleamed  below  me  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  I 
had  seated  myself  on  a  projecting  rock,  when  I  saw  on  the 
trail,  a  short  space  from  me,  through  the  green,  scrubby 
foliage  of  cedars  and  firs,  what  looked  like  the  form  of  a 


From  my  point  of  observation,  only  a  portion  of  his 
back  was  visible.  I  at  once  sprang  up  and  started  toward 
it  A  minute  after  I  was  standing  over  the  form  of  Dick 
Nosoul  as  he  lay  stretched  out  on  the  rugged  path.  There 
was  somethiog  the  matter  with  the  man.  He  was  writhing 
as  though  in  horrible  agony.  His  face  as  he  turned  it 
upward  to  me  was  frightfully  distorted.  With  an  effort 
he  spoke. 

**0h,  man  I    Too  kte— too  hite !    I'm  a  goner  !*' 
His  eyes  rolled  back  until  only  the  white  balls  were 
visible,  while  the  muscles  of  his  face  twitched  spasmod- 
ically. 

I  forgot  my  mission.  The  man  to  me  was,  for  the  time 
being,  a  fellow-creature  in  distress  and  in  need  of  my 
assistance. 

I  noticed  that  his  clothes  were  partly  torn  from  him, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  his  leg  and  side  of  his  body  were 
swollen  to  a  deep,  dark  color.  That  he  had  undoabtedly 
been  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  was  my  first  thought. 
**  What  is  it  ?  How  did  this  happen  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Fm  8nake*bit,"  breathing  heavily,  he  answered*  '*  On 
the  side  of  the  mounting,  about  a  mile  from  hyar,  I  knelt 
down  to  a  spring  for  a  drink.  A  bell-tail  under  me,  coiled 
up  in  the  grass,  was  hit  by  my  knee.  He  sprung  his  rattles 
and  struck  at  the  same  time,  fastening  on  my  hip.  I 
managed  to  git  this  far.*' 

There  was  no  help  for  him.  He  would  be  a  corpse  in  a 
few  minutes.  I  decided  to  obtain  a  confession,  if  possible, 
from  him. 

''I'm  afraid  your  case  is  hopeless,"  I  commenced.  « If 
there  is  anything  you  might  wish  to  relieve  your  mind  of 
before  you  die,  you  can  make  me  your  confessor." 

**No,  nothing.  Shoot  me,  man,  for  God's  sakel"  he 
groaned. 

I  bent  closer  over  him,  and,  speaking  in  a  low,  firm 
voice,  said  : 

*'Dick  Nosoul,  fifteen  years  ago,  one  midnight,  at  a 
place  a  little  further  up  this  path,  and  on  the  bank  of  this 
same  river,  in  cold  blood  and  but  for  money,  you  murdered 
a  gray-headed  old  man,  a  stranger  to  you,  but  my  father. 
Do  you  acknowledge  it  ?" 

Before  I   had  finished,   a  look  of  surprise  began  to 
spread  itself  over  his  convulsed  features ;  then  a  look  of 
terror  followed,  usurping  the  places  of  torture  and  sur- 
prise. 
TFiib  %  sirenffth  bred  of  the  Uttmr,  he  raised  himself 
jmriijr  4m  hiM  koeea,  Mb  jiallid  faoe  ooivtriog  as  he 
»poke: 


"  How  know  you  this  ?    I  confess  nothing,  and " 

His  breath  seemed  for  a  moment  cut  short;  hia  faoe 
blanched  to  a  more  horrid  whiteness,  and  he  biased,  as  he 
pointed  past  me  down  the  path  : 

"  Great  God  !  Again— again  1  Thar  he  Is  now  1  He's 
oomin'— his  ghost — with  the  bullet-hole  in  his  forehead  1" 

The  shrubbery  fringing  the  edge  of  the  path  before  us 
was  broken  apart  A  sheer  precipice  of  splintered  rocks, 
nothing  morcb  shot  downwarid,  fkr  down,  to  the  Impetuous 
river. 

As  the  man  hiised  these  laat  freezing  sentences^  and  as 
I  turned  for  a  vain  look  in  the  direction  he  pointed,  he 
had  raised  himself  upright  on  his  tottering  feet  I  imagined 
his  motive,  and  attempted  to  clutch  him ;  but  too  late. 

With  a  blood-curdling  cry,  he  flung  himself  from  the 
difi.  His  body  bounded  from  successive  crags,  and  sank 
from  view  In  the  white  wkters  of  the  stream.  It  rose  not 
to  my  sight  though,  clinging  to  a  leaning  cedar,  I  watched 
the  waters  long  for  it 

The  tragedy  was  complete,  and  nothing  remains  to  be 
told. 


WRITING  WITH  LEMON  JUICE. 

Father  John  Gerabd,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  was 
confined  and  cruelly  tortured  in  the  Tower  of  London,  at 
the  end  of  Qaeen  Eli^beth's  reign.  Was  In  the  habit  of 
writing  letters  in  orange  or  lemon  juice  to  his  friends. 
The  manner  In  which  he  thus  baffled  the  vigilance  of  his 
jailers  is  described  in  detail  in  his  highly  interesting  auto- 
biography, published  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Bev.  John 
Morris.  Father  Gerard  says  :  "Now  lemon-juice  has  this 
property,  that  what  is  written  in  it  can  be  read  in  water 
quite  aa  well  as  by  fire,  and  as  the  paper  is  dried  the 
writing  disappears  again  till  it  is  steeped  afresh,  or  again 
held  to  the  fire.  But  anything  written  with  orange-juice 
is  at  once  washed  out  by  water,  and  cannot  be  read  at  all 
in  that  way  ;  and  if  held  to  the  fire,  though  the  characters 
are  thus  made  to  appear,  they  will  not  disappear  ;  so  that 
a  letter  of  this  sort  once  read  can  never  be  delivered  to 
any  one  as  if  it  had  not  been  read.  The  party  will  see  at 
once  that  it  has  been  read,  and  will  certainly  refuse  and 
disown  it  if  it  should  contain  anything  dangerous." 

One  result  of  Father  Gerard's  orange-juice  correspond- 
ence was,  that  with  the  aid  of  zealous  friends  outside,  he 
efieoted  his  escape  from  the  tower  in  1597.  The  last  ten 
years  of  his  lifegwere  spent  in  the  English  college  at  Bome, 
where  he  closed  a  long,  arduous  and  meritorious  career 
on  July  27th,  1630,  aged  seveaty-three. 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT'S  BAND-WAGON. 

DuBiNO  the  brief  occupation  of  Berlin  by  the  Bussian 
army,  in  1760,  the  invaders  plundered  the  Boyal  Arsenal 
of  its  more  valuable  arms  and  trophies  of  war,  and  carried 
off  their  booty  to  Bussia.  Among  the  objects  peculiarly 
precious  to  the  Prussian  army  that  were  thus  "annexed " 
was  a  splendid  car,  presented  by  Frederick  William  I., 
thirty  years  previously,  to  his  corps  of  field  artillery,  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  drums  and  colors  on  extraor- 
dinary occai-ions,  such  as  reviews  or  grand  parades. 

In  shape  resembling  a  shell,  and  painted  a  bright  scar- 
let this  car,  drawn  by  four  gray  stallions,  with  tiger-skin 
trappings  and  tall  red-and-white  plumes,  used  to  precede 
the  artillery  column  during  its  march  past  the  saluting- 
flag,  surrounded  by  the  so-oalled  ''Janissary-Music,"  In 
whioh  hia  Majesty  took  such  espedal  delight  The  head 
drumm  -rtillery-oorps  oooapied  the  back  aeat^ 
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haying  in  front  of  him  two  hnga  silver-mounted  drums, 
suspended  in  slings,  and  behind  him  the  four  standards  of 
tbe  corpoL 

Frederick  the  Oreal  refused  to  take  this  costly  equip- 
age with  ium  when  he  started  from  Berlin  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  never  dreaming  that 
the  Russians  would  snooeed  in  pouncing  upon  this  capital 
behind  his  back ;  and  so  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Musco- 
vite general,  who  eonvejed  it  to  St  Petersburg,  where  it 


was  deposited  with  great  pomp    and  ceremony  in  the 
armory  at  Fort  Petropaulovsky. 

Czar  Alexander  III.  has  latdy  intimated  his  intentioa 
to  restore  this  interesting  relic  of  Prussia's  early  military 
history  to  its  rightful  owner,  the  Qerman  EmperoSi  U 
will  be  brought  to  Berlin  by  a  Boasiaa  goaid  of  honor, 
and  deposited  in  the  Arsenal  on  the  LiodMi  Avenue,  from 
whioh  it  was  forcibly  removed  nearly  a  century  and  a 
quarterage^ 


FATIMA. 

By  G.  A.  Davis. 


Wen  wide  white  wings  and  towers  fair. 

While  batUem<*nts  and  balcony. 
And  ralnbowed  windows  flashing  tall. 

Beside  the  dark-blue,  dreaming  see 
Hy  castle  stood;  the  golden  doors. 

Sealed  to  the  world,  swung  wide  for  me— 
Lore  was  the  key. 

The  marble  oourts  were  dim  with  shade 
Of  blossomed  lime  and  orange  boughs; 

The  diamond  dast  of  fountain^  spray 

Shook  in  the  perfumed  air  all  day. 
And  all  the  long,  blue  starry  nights 

The  nightingales  sang  to  the  sea 

That  olaaped  about  my  lordly  house  ^ 

Xy  house,  where  Love  and  I  walked  free 
And  kept  the  key. 

^  And  he— my  lore,  the  oastle's  lord— > 
What  shall  I  say  of  him?    I  ween 

l7o  goodlier  knight  in  olden  time 

By  bower  or  tourney  games  was  seen ; 

17ot  Lancelot  brave,-  nor  Tristram  true. 
Nor  Qalahad  pure,  I  dreamed,  could  be 

More  strong,  more  tender,  or  more  clean 
In  God's  clear  sight,  than  he ! 

The  long,  long  days  were  always  June, 

A  paradise  of  scent  and  bloom. 
That  breathed  through  all  the  warm  sea-air 

And  filled  each  sunshine-flooded  room. 
The  blossoms  drifted  white  as  snow. 

All  day  the  deep  grass  held  the  dew 
Where  thick-leaved  lindens  meshed  their  boughs. 

Nor  let  the  sliding  sunbeams  through. 
Oh,  days  of  June!  so  fair  to  me 

Until  he  dropped  the  k3yl 

A  little  clew— I  scarcely  know 

What  shape  the  cruel  warder  bore. 


Whose  touch  upon  the  rusted  lock 
Hung  wide  for  me  that  awful  door  I 
Out  of  the  sunshine  evennorSb 

Out  of  the  warmth  of  June,  alast 
Into  that  room— where  only  he, 
TiU  now,  had  held  the  key! 

A  olose-barred-room— a  darkened  place— 

I  had  not  Known  that  anywhere 
In  all  my  castle  such  a  spot 

Lay  hlddMi  from  the  light  and  airt 
I  had  not  guessed  thst,  stark  and  stfll 

Behind  the  iron-welded  bari. 
That  dead  thing  lay,  with  upturned  fiuM, 

Shut  from  the  sunshine  and  the  staisl 

But  I  have  crossed  the  threehold  grim« 
And  I  have  seen  her  lying  there. 

Her  white  limbs  stiffened  Into  stone, 
Blood  dotted  on  her  trailing  hair. 

And  in  her  eye*s  wide  horror  set 
The  frozen  mystery  of  despair ! 

The  long  white  wings,  the  turrets  tan. 

The  shining  stretch  of  sea-washed  wall. 
Looks  from  the  headland  dear  and  free; 

The  sunshine  fires  the  casement's  glas% 
The  fountain  flings  up  merrily 

Its  rainbowed  waves  of  shaken  spray-^ 
And  no  one  knows,  save  I  and  he. 

That  locked  room's  sunless  mystery; 
None  icnow  that,  hidden  in  his  heart, 

He  keeps— and  I  have  founds  the  key! 

But  sometimes  in  the  long  blue  nights, 
Waking  to  hear  the  moaning  sea, 
I  think.  What  if  the  dead  should  be 
Not  dead,  but  only  sleeping  there, 

And  dreaming  of  life's  old  delights  ? 
What  if  she  turn  and  rise— set  free, 
O  God  I  gince  Lone  stiU  keeps  thai  key? 


SHOES   AND    THEIR    HISTORY. 

By  M.  E.  W.  SHEawooD. 


Tsa  sboe,  tbe  bat,  tbe  glove  and  tbe  purse,  tbe  ring 
and  the  belt,  tbe  fan  and  tbe  sword*  are  said  to  be  the 
eigbt  marked  features  of  human  apparel  whiob  must 
eflbotivelj  tell  their  own  story  of  epoch  and  of  rank.  Of 
all  these,  the  shoe  has  the  most  varied  history,  and  is, 
more  especialljf  in  all  times  and  seasons,  than  any  of  its 
seven  sisters,  the  illuminated  missal  of  fashion. 

We  know  well  the  foot  of  an  Egyptian  priest,  for  only 
be  wore  sandals  of  palm-leaf  and  papyrus  (exoept  that  the 
Hebrews,  their  slaves^  sometimes  roughly  imitated  them. 
The  Hebrews,  however,  wrapped  up  their  poor  feet  in 
Uneo,  or  made  shoes  of  wood  and  iron  and  brass  for  their 
■ddien).  We  know  tbe  foot  of  tbe  senator  of  anoient 
BoBMb  with  bis  bigb  buskins  ornamented  with  an  ivory 
and  aaHad  •*  CkUeeahmaH,**  and  tied  with  laohot 


or  string.  He  has  but  to  put  out  bis  foot  to  be  reoog- 
nized  to-day  in  any  picture  He  did  indulge,  too,  the 
Boman  patrician,  in  *'  Calceamenta  and  Cothurni,**  whiob 
were  simply  boots  oovering  the  whole  leg,  made  of  the 
skins  of  wild  animals,  laoed  up  in  front,  with  the  paws  and 
heads  of  the  slaughtered  beasts  hanging  over  as  flaps  at 
the  knees.  The  skin  was  dyed  purple  or  red,  and  great 
oare  was  taken  to  insure  a  perfect  fit  But  these  shoes  are 
left  open  at  the  toes,  as  we  see,  by  the  ancient  statues, 
which  would  not  please  our  dandies  of  to-day. 

Specimens  of  Egyptian  saodals,   formed  of  strips  of 
palm-leaf,  nicely  fitted  together  and  furnished  with  bands 
of  the  stem  of  the  papyrus,  are  found  in  Egyptian  tomk>s, 
and  are  preserved    in  various    museum&     I^dM«)i%  >iGk^ 
earliest  leoorda  ibajt  \9«  Yi^i^  <>l  ii^^)«tk  %x^  \a  \)^  VvQjkV^ow 
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L 


tho  sonlpturefl  and  ba^-reliefs  of  the  ancieDt  EgjptiaDs. 
Plutarch  lolls  us  thitt  the  womea  of  Egypt  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  eboes,  aud  there  b  record  of  the  Caliph 
Hakkati,  founder  of  the  religious  sect  of  the  Druses, 
tuiTiug  decree!  that,  on  the  paiu  of  death,  no  t^hoeuaaker 
should  manufneture  ehoee,  sandals,  or  any  coTermg  for  tba 
foot  for  the  use  of  women. 

How  the  daugbtera  of  Egypt  evaded  tliia  stem  decree  is 
not  known*  Thoj  may  Lave  ledroed  how  to  make  their  own 
shoasy  or  it  may  be  that  the  cobblers  of  thoae  days  were 
Boft-hearted,  and  preferred  offending  the  Caliph  to  inoor- 
ring  the  displeasures  ot  the  fair  sez. 

Women,  however,  have  never  cared  muoh  for  sumptuary 
Intns,  evading  them  as  they  do  the  paying  of  dalles  on 
French  dresses  to^ayt  in  all  pgea  of  the  world. 

Certain  it  is 
that  tbey  wort 
sho  esp  as  is 
shown  by  those 
acolptorSf  his- 
torians whose 
records  are  made 
in  stone,  and 
which  speiak  as 
el  early  to-day  a^ 
they  did  in  the 
time  of  liameaea. 

T110  Egyptian 
•hoe,  however, 
was  woTen  of 
strong  river- 
gfiias  and  other 
Tegetable  mate* 
f\n\A^  and  rarely 
of  leather*  Tbe 
id  ea   of  defito* 


rna  nrouK  moccasin. 


ment  arising  from  contact  with  anything  that  had  died  < 
led  to  the  entire  disuse  of  skin  or  leather  by  the  prieats  of  | 
Egypt 

Their  shoes  were  frequently  ornamented  with  represent- 
ations of  tbe  Gods  L^ia,  Oh  iris  and  Horua,  and  are  in- 
tensely iudiddaal  and  character istia 

We  learn  that  the  revenues  of  the  Lake  Hieris,  which 
abounded  with  fl>h,  were  given  to  Queen  Nitocris  for  her  \ 
**fihoe-tiea"  Whether  this  insignifioAnt  artiole  of  dreas 
could  have  been  fashioned  of  so  rare  materials  to  make 
tbe  expenditure  of  such  a  Bum  possible,  or  whether  this 
term  with  the  Egypliana  bore  the  same  signitlcance  that 
*-*  pin -money  *'  has  with  maida  and  matrons  of  to^jr«  the 
chronicle  saith  not 
In  the  time  of  the  ancient  Qreeka  the  wearing  of  shoea 

was      common, 
but  by  no  means  \ 
nniversol.       Ac* 
cording   to  Ho* 
mer,  boots  were 
worn    in   batUo 
by  theQreekftlEi 
the  time  of  AgBi»  I 
memnon,     Plato 
was   sternly  op- 
posed    to    t  h  a  I 
wearing  of  shoes* 
Alcibiadea,   on 
the  contrary*  in- 
Tented  an  enTdl* 
ope  for  the  foot» 
whioh  wag  called  J 
by  his  name,  aod 
which  was  held 
in   high   eat^mj 
by  the   dtindie 
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ol  Athena.  Oo  enieriog  ibe  house  the  shoes  were  removed^ 
is  the  ens  torn  with  the  Orientals  of  to-daj.  Homer 
epeftka  of  a  m&n,  who,  on  leaTiog  his  f rid  urs  hoase»  *'  tied 
lis  splendid  soles  to  Jua  leet"  Spaztan  youths  were 
trained  to  go  barefooted. 

With  the  Komana  the  matter  of  dreesing  the  feet  was  a 
▼erj  important  one,  and  by  a  man's  shoes  not  only  his  in- 
dtWdniii  taste  was  mArked,  bnt  also  his  rank. 

As  a  sign  of  inferiority,  slaves  were  obliged  to  go  wHb 
*  naked  feet ;  a  it^^  man  wonld  scarcely  doro  to  stir  abroad 
unshod,  lest  his  rank  should  be  underrated,  bni  there  are 
some  men  superior  to  fashion  in  all  ages. 

The  same  mle  prerailed  in  the  French  West  Indies,  and 
the  oolored  girls  still  in  slavery,  especially  if  very  nearly 
white,  wore  very  long  akirts,  to  hide  ber  feet,  while  their 
more  favored  sisters  who  had  been  freed  were  ei^ually  care- 
f al  to  wear  dresses  short  enongh  to  show  their  shoee»  the 
token  of  their  freedom. 

The  ocdceuSy  or  boot,  and  Mcilm^  or  sandal,  were  the  two 
kinds  of  iho«8  moat  in  vogue  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  coibtfitfoonesponded  to  onr  boot.  It  was  made  of  un- 
dressed leather,  covered  the  whole  foot,  and  weus  fastened 
above  the  ankle  by  a  leathern  strap,  which  was  bound 
firmly  about  the  leg*  Black  was  the  ordinary  color  of  the 
cuicetut,  hot  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  them  of  scarlet 
r  or  dark-red  leather.  The  Roman  senators  sometimes  wore 
ehoee  of  black  or  white  leather,  ornamented  by  an  ara- 
I  beflque  of  gold  or. silver,  or  by  the  letter  **0,**  signifying^ 
the  Orritumf  or  hundred,  whioh  was  the  number  of  the 
Senators  in  the  first  days  of  the  republic. 

The  sandal  or  s^V^a  eonsbted  of  a  cork  or  leathern  sole 
cut  in  the  shape  of  the  foot  and  bound  about  the  instep 
Lwith  slender  leathern  thongs  or  bands  of  cloth.  In  some 
the  sandal  was  merely  bound  to  the  foot  with  straps 
passing  simply  over  the  foot,  but  the  most  graceful  of 
these  had  a  thong  which  passed  between  the  first  and 
second  toe,  and  joining  the  strap  whioh  crossed  the  instep, 
was  seamed  with  it  at  the  ankle. 

The  luxury  which  bec&me  more  and  more  extravagant 
in  the  days  of  the  decline  of  the  empire  affected  the  shoes 
as  naturally  as  any  other  part  of  the  costume. 

Precious  stones  studded  the  sandals,  and  not  contented 
with  omamente  of  chiseled  silver  and  massive  gold,  cer- 
tain dandif  B  wore  soles  of  solid  gold  ;  the  leathers  were 
oolored  with  the  most  costly  dyes,  and  embroidered  with 
the  most  exquisite  designs,  so  that  the  shoe,  from  being  a 
uieful  commonplace  article  of  dress  in  that  tirne^  arose 
almost  to  the  rank  of  a  jeweL 
Afl  a  love4oken  a  lady's  sandal  was  regarded  by  the 

Roman  lovers 
Terj  much  as 
a  tress  of  hair 
or  a  ribbon  is 
n  o wad  ay  a 
treasured  bj 
romantic 
youths,  or  as* 
indeed*  is 
**  my  lady's 
slippers"  of 
to-day. 

As  a  sign  of 
mourning, 
the  Bomuns 
always  walked 
with  naked 
feet  at  fune- 
rals, and  we 
BtAoxuro  SRois  A  c£irrcxT  Aoo.  ATO  told   that 
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the  remains  of  Augustus  were  collected  from  the  funeral 
pile  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank  with  bare  feet. 

Among  his  other  extravagances,  th^  Emperor  Helioga- 
balus  never  wore  the  same  cake  us  twice.  We  learn  from 
Horace  that  the  soceressea  went  with  naked  feet  while  in- 
tent upon  tlieir  magioal  art ;  and  from  another  authority 
we  have  on  an  ancient  gem  the  intaglio  of  a  procession 
made  to  conciliate  the  gods,  in  the  time  of  a  drought,  in 
which  the  participants  walked  with  unclad  feet. 

In  the  times  of  the  early  Christians  an  entire  revolution 
regardiDg  the  fashion  of  shoes  had  taken  place,  and  all 
preachers  exhorted  their  followers  to  simplicity  in  this 
article  of  dress.  Tne  extravagant  ostentation  of  the 
Roman  dames  was  rigidly  forbidden,  and  we  again  find 
the  ** conveniency  of  the  foot"  taking  the  place  of  an 
article  of  use  only,  and  no  longer  one  of  ornament 

Tertuilian,  preaching  humility  to  womeir,  insisted  on  the 
simplicity  of  the  foot-gear,  saying  that  in  case  the  glory 
of  martyr  hood  awaited  them,  *'  their  berib  boned  feet 
would  not  be  convenient  for  the  wearing  of  shackles." 

Of  all  the  thousand  fashions  invented  for  the  protection 
of  the  feet  in  the  difierent  ages,  the  sdudal  has  the  ad- 
vuitage  of  being  at  once  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
healthful,  if  not  the  most  comfortable. 

It  has  been  revived  by  the  artists  of  all  ages,  and  in 
sculpture  is  the  only  covering  of  the  foot  whioh  it  is 
possible  to  represent  with  grace  Indeed,  it  is  the  atgn  ol 
the  classic  age. 

Until  the  tenth  century  the  Roman  caiceus,  with  Tanona 
modifications,  was  worn  by  tbe  French  and  English.  But 
at  that  time  more  attention  began  to  be  pai  I  to  the  cover- 
ing of  tbe  feet,  and  we  observe  patter  as  and  embroideries 
of  intricate  and  pleasing  figures  ornamenting  tbe  neatly 
made  shoes. 

In  the  thitieenili  ceiklut^  w^  \i^\|^OTi  \.ti  \^  xuhft^"^ 


xtfft^^Etiaik^ 
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only  on  rare  oooasions,  in  the  manufaotnre  of  biuea.  As 
they  became  more  elaborate,  they  grew  more  inoonvenient 
and  unwieldy,  and  then  the  pointed  shoe,  that  greatest 
absnrdity  of  fashion,  began  to  be  introdaoed.  In  the 
reign  of  William  Bafos,  the  Oheyalier  Bobert-le-Comn,  a 
famons  bean,  inveoted  this  monstrous  fashion,  which  for 
four  centuries  held  its  sway  oyer  the  pnblic  foot  Though 
strongly  inveighed  against,  **  the  points,"  in  the  reign  of 
Bichard  H,  had  increased  to  such  a  prodigious  length 
that  they  were  fastened  up  to  the  knees  by  chains  of  silver 
and  gold.  The  upper  parts  were  cut  to  imitate  the  win* 
dows  of  a  ohnrob,  and  the  whole  was  made  extravagantly 
oonspicnous.  In  three  centuries  the  Church  issued  bulls 
against  this  fashion.  The  extravagance  of  taste  next  im* 
polled  the  width  of  toe,  which  Queen  Mary  restricted,  by 
proclamation,  to  six  inches. 

The  shoe,  according  to  the  pictures  of  that  time,  fitted 
the  foot  from  the  heel  to  the  toe  with  glovelike  precision, 
then  a  point,  like  a  twisted  horn,  or  resembling  the  beak 
of  a  bird,  shot  out  into  spaoe  for  a  distance,  which  varied 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  (the  length  etiquette  de- 
manded  for  the  points  of  a  princess's  shoes).  One  foot  was 
the  length  ordered  for  the  boots  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or 
middle-class  people.  These  points  sometimes  lav  flat 
upon  the  ground,  but  were  more  frequently  curved  up- 
ward, in  the  shnpe  of  a  crescent  In  an  effigy  of  Jean  de 
Chalons,  a  nobleman  of  the  fonrteenth  century,  the  point 
of  the  shoes  is  curved  into  the  shape  of  a  shepherd's 
crook.  In  armor,  even,  this  senseless  and  inconvenient 
fashion  was  introduced,  and  in  the  military  museums  ef 
France  and  England  specimens  are  presented  of  steel  and 
iron  shoes  with  points.  In  battle  these  points  were  exces- 
sively inconvenient,  and  at  the  battle  of  Sempach  we  learn 
that  *'  The  Lords  having  dismounted  from  their  horses, 
were  obliged  to  cut  off  the  points  of  their  shoes,  so  incom- 
moded were  their  movements  by  them." 

The  clergy,  as  W9  have  seen,  inveighed  against  this 
fashion,  which  they  denounced  as  "unseemly,"  and  Charles 
y.  pnblished  an  edict  sternly  forbidding  all  x)er8ons  wear- 
ing pointed  shoes,  which  he  says  "  are  against  good  man* 
ners,  and  are  in  derision  of  God  and  the  church." 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  pointed  shoes  had 
disappeared ;  kings  and  popes,  prelates  and  bishops  had 
issued  edicts  condemning  them,  but  only  the  force  of  a 
new  fashion  was  able  to  accomplish  the  task  of  banishing 
the  pointed  shoe.  A  large,  square  shoe,  very  broad  at  the 
toes,  succeeded,  and  as  it  was  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
shoe  it  displaced  ;  for  this  reason,  probably,  it  was  warmly 
received. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  high  English  boots,  with 
tops,  became  fashionable,  the  top  being  frequently  trim- 
med with  rich  lace  when  worn  by  persons  of  quality.  It 
was  no  longer  allowable,  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the 
pointed  shoes,  to  dress  one  foot  in  yellow  and  the  other  in 
red ;  it  was  considered  essential  that  shoes  shonld  match. 
They  were  generally  made  of  the  beautiful  buff-colored 
leather  imported  from  Spain. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  high  boots  became  very 
extravagant  in  form  and  shape,  but  they  were  still  grace- 
ful, though  the  wide  tops  would  have  been  large  enough 
for  a  Jersuyman  to  carry  home  his  Sunday  leg  o'  mutton. 
Low  shoes  were  always  worn  for  evening  dress  at  this 
period,  and  were  ornamented  by  fantastio  bows  and  ro- 
settes^ the  '*  windmill  bow  "  being  a  very  favorite  pattern. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  buckle  was  intioduoed, 
and  low  ahoea  again  became  popular,  supplemented  by 
Tsry  high  heels,  set  far  under  the  soles  of  the  foot 

During  the  time  of  Louis  XTI.  great  extravagasoe  in 
Mt0  goMjjtf  ot  boots  and  shoes  relgnad  in  FhrneSi  and 


rich  embroideries  were  introduced,  costly  brocades  were 
employed  in  the  making  ;  but  in  tne  Bevolution,  that 
great  leveling  of  all  that  was  superflu(.us  and  luxuriouS| 
simple  shoes  returned  to  France  and  England,  and  so  on 
over  the  whole  continent 

In  speaking  of  the  foot-gear  of  the  nineteenth  oentury 
we  must  give  preference  to  the  English  boot,  as  being  the 
most  comfortable  and  sensible  in  use  among  the  oiviliaed 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  fashion  for  Frenoh  and 
American  women  to  speak  oontemptnously  of  the  big  feet 
of  their  English  sisters,  and  to  draw  unfavorable  compar- 
ison between  them  and  their  own  small  and  beantifnlly 
shaped  pedestals,  incased  as  they  are  in  that  slipper  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.,  which  has  oome  down  to  ns^  and  atill 
binds  the  female  foot  with  its  agonizing  constraint  The 
difference  of  size  between  the  English  and  Amerioan  foot 
is  not  so  great  after  all,  but  lies  in  the  differenoe  of  the 
boot,  although  the  Amerioan  foot  is  the  smallest 

On  going  to  Yapp,  one  of  the  leading  bootmakers  of 
London,  and  expressing  a  desire  for  a  strong,  easy  walk- 
ing-boot the  American  woman  is  not  a  little  startled  at 
being  told  to  stand  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  an  out- 
line of  her  foot  is  traced.  The  necessary  measures  are 
then  made,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  boots  oome 
home,  made  of  a  strong,  soft  leather,  with  a  wide  sole  and 
flat,  broad  heel,  not  more  than  an  inch  high.  The  boot  i^ 
shape,  somewhat  resembles  the  human  foot  being  straight 
in  the  inner  and  curved  on  the  outer  sidOi  A  oold  diill 
strikes  to  the  heart  of  a  would-be  reformer,  and  with  a 
sigh  she  tries  the  boot  on.  At  first  she  will  dedare  thai 
they  are  "miles  too  large  for  her,"  and  that  she  ** never 
can  be  comfortable  in  such  boats,"  and  ten  to  one^  on 
studying  her  feet  in  the  glass,  she  will  toss  the  boots 
aside,  to  be  relegated  again  to  the  depths  of  her  trunk,  or 
to  be  given  to  her  less  vain  AbigaiL  But  if  she  be  of  a 
practical  turn  of  mind,  and  really  in  earnest  about  her 
desire  to  be  rid  of  all  the  inconveniences  attending  the 
wearing  of  ill-made  boots,  our  American  will,  on  some 
foggy  morning,  when  she  is  bound  on  an  errand  to  an  un- 
fashionable part  of  London,  "  jnst  try  the  boots."  And 
when,  after  a  long  day  of  shopping  or  sight-seeing— the 
two  most  fatiguing  of  pursuits — she  finds  that  her  first 
care  need  not  be  to  rid  her  "poor  feet"  of  their  casings; 
that  those  extremities  are  no  more  or  less  tired  than  the 
rest  of  her  body  ;  that  she  is  free  from  those  shootinj^,  ago- 
nizing pains  which  for  so  many  years  have  tortured  her, 
the  dainty  "bottine"  of  Pinard  will  be  for  ever  dis- 
carded, and  the  absurdity  of  a  Louis  Quinze  high  heel 
never  again  give  her  the  tottering  gait  which  is  only  a 
shade  better  than  that  of  the  Chinese  women« 

Were  a  prize  to  be  offered  for  the  most  beautiful  naked 
foot  among  the  competitors,  there  would  be  found  many 
an  English,  and  scarcely  a  French  girl,  whose  foot  oould 
be  bared,  and  found  to  differ  little  from  the  classic  stand- 
ard. The  idea  that  a  small  foot  is  a  beauty,  no  matter 
how  large  a  body  it  may  have  to  support  is  one  of  those 
delusions  which  it  is  as  hard  to  displace  from  the  mind  of 
woman  as  that  an  hour-glass  is  the  most  graceful  shape 
which  the  female  figure  can  be  tormented  into  resembling; 
According  to  the  classic  measure  and  standpoint,  the  foot 
should  measure  one-sixth  of  the  height  of  the  whole 
person. 

If  acute  suffering  and  general  hideous  misshapenness 
were  the  only  oonsequences  of  the  French  boot  and  high 
heel,  this  protest  against  it  might  seem  of  little  import- 
anoe^  but  disorders  of  the  most  painful  and  dangerous 
oharaoter  are  among  its  fruits.  The  Paris  hospitals  are 
full  of  women  whose  maladies  can  be  traoed  to  the  unna" 
lox^l  angle  at  which  their  bodies  have  been  thrown  by 
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these  high  heels— the  natural  equilibrium  beiufc  lost, 
and  a  conatant  strain  of  all  the  muscles  being  required  to 
keep  the  balanoe,  resulting  in  a  most  disastrous  dis- 
arrangement of  the  Tital  and  important  organs.  A  new 
disease,  has  appeared  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
flinoe  the  arrival  of  the  high  heels,  which  has  been  traoed 
to  their  malign  influenoei  Drs,  Derby  and  Agnew,  two  of 
our  most  distinguished  oonlists,  refuse  to  treat  ladies  who 
pecBiBt  in  wearing  high-heeled  shoes,  for  any  affection  of 
theeya 

Among  the  peasants  of  Franoe,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
Qermany,  heavy  wooden  shoes,  called  **  sabots,"  are  {and 
^have  been  worn  for  many  centuries.  The  fashioning  of 
these  heavy  and  ^tiguing  shoes  occupies  most  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  a  certain  district  in  Brittany,  in  the  north  of 
France.  The  sabot-makers  live  in  the  forests  in  little 
camps,  and  their  tools  are  few  and  simple.  An  ax  to  out 
down  the  trees,  a  saw  to  cut  the  wood  into  proper  lengths, 
a  large  drill,  a  gouge  and  a  plane,  are  all  that  is  necessary 
to  him.  The  ^inside  of  a  sabot  is  scooped  out,  and  then 
rubbed  smooth,  the  outside  is  planed  and  sometimes 
painted  black,  though  they  are  more  commonly  of  the 
natural  color  of  the  wood.  In  journeying  through  that 
wild  and  beautiful  country  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  come 
upon  the  cabin'of  a  sabot-maker,  deep  embowered  in  the 
forest 

Often  the  wnole  family  will  be  found 'at  work,  the 
mother  polishing  the  inside  of  the  sabot,  the  sons  sawing 
the  wood  into  proper  lengths,  while  the  father  sits  and 
drills  out  the  long  white  shavings,  which  the  baby  snatches 
with  delight  They  are  often  its  only  playthings,  poor 
Uttle  BxeloQ  baby. 

The  moeeasin  of  the  Indians  is  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able of  shoes  that  it  is  possible  to  find.  Those  who  live  in 
cold  latitudes  wear  high  moccasins,  reaching  to  the  knee, 
made  of  heavy,  soft  deerskin.  These  moccasins  are  much 
used  by  Canadian  and  Maine  hunters,  and  are  the  only 
foot-covering  that  can  be  worn  with  the  wide  snowshoes, 
which  are  to  carry  them  over  the  frozen  crust  in  the  severe 
Winter  marches. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  Chinese  are  the  most 
barbarous  in  their  fashion  of  dealing  with  the  feet,  for 
with  half  of  their  race  (the  women)  the  foot  is  never  al- 
lowed to  attain  its  natural  size,  but  at  the  age  of  seven  is 
broken  and  distorted  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  flesh.  The 
toes  are  turned  under  the  foot,  and  by  means  of  bands 
and  strong  pressure  finally  reduced,  after  years  of  suffer- 
ing, to  a  withered  and  shapeless  bunch.  The  shoes  worn 
by  ^e  women  are  very  small ;  they  are  made  of  silk  or 
satin.  The  sole  is  white,  and  is  from  two  to  three  inches 
thick.  The  men's  shoes  are  of  the  same  pattern,  and  are 
often  richly  embroidered. 

The  small,  crushed  feet  are  a  sign  of  caste,  not  wealth, 
amongst  the  Chinese  women.  Poor  families  will  suffer 
every  discomfort  rather  than  allow  the  feet  of  their  daugh- 
ters to  grow  to  their  natural  size,  thus  preventing  their 
being  able  to  work  or  to  add  their  labors  to  the  support  of 
the  fiunily. 

In  certain  castes  the  feet  are  allowed  to  grow  to  their 
natural  size,  and  these  women  carry  burdens,  and  do 
much  of  the  heavy  labor  of  the  house.  The  Manchu 
T^fftars,  who  are  the  dominant  race  in  the  Empire,  do  not 
snfliBr  their  women  to  crush  their  feet,  and  no  woman  who 
has  submitted  to  the  deforming  process  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  imperial  palaoeu  And  yet  the  horrible  fashion  was 
iBtrodiioed  by  sa  Empress  of  an  earlier  dynasty,  who, 
•bout  a  tbooaand  jeaxs  ago,  induced  her  husband  to  issue 
Ml  sdlel  obliging  all  the  ladies  at  the  Court  \o  wear  their 
ad  ankles  hsarily  biindAged,  in  order  that  her  owm 


club  feet  might  be  so  disguised  without  attracting  atten- 
tion. 

The  most  honored  shoe  is  the  Pope's  mula,  or  slipper, 
with  its  embroidered  cross,  which  the  haughtiest  monarchs 
as  the  humblest  pilgrims  have  stooped  to  kiss.  When  a 
cardinal  is  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  Peter,  his 
recent  equals  proceed  at  once  to  pay  him  this  honor,  and 
kneel  to  kiss  the  Papal  slipper. 

Shoes  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  romances  of 
all  ages.  In  our  earliest  childhood  we  delighted  in  the 
adventures  of  «*Omderella ;  Or,  The  Little  Glass  Slipper." 
This  story  is  older  than  the  very  language  in  which  our 
nurses  told  it,  and  oomes  down  to  us  aocompanied  by  a 
sort  of  moldering  and  exquisite  perfume  from  amidst  the 
papyrus  archives  which  modem  science  has  learned  to 
translate  from  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Pti,  a  beautiful 
Persian  princess,  was  taken  captive  by  an  Egyptian  gen- 
eral, who  brought  her,  with  the  rest  of  his  spoils,  to  his 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  One  day,  after  bathing 
her  lovely  self  in  the  waters  of  the  great  river,  and  before 
she  had  quite  finished  her  toilet,  Pti  was  startled  by  the 
vision  of  a  youth  as  beautiful  as  the  Sun  God,  who  ran 
toward  her  from  a  neighboring  thicket 

The  youth  would  have  caught  her  in  his  arms,  but  the 
lovely  Pti  was  a  true  daughter  of  Dian,  and  being  swift  of 
foot,  escaped  his  embrace^  leaving  in  her  flight  a  tiny  glass 
slipper.  This  the  youth  treasured,  and  through  its 
medium,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  Egyptian,  Monsieur 
Chrade  (for  with  all  other  accessories  of  civilization,  a  deteo- 
tive  force  and  its  chief  cannot  have  been  wanting  to  the 
land  of  the  Sphinx),  was  able  at  last  to  discover  its  lovely 
owner. 

The  Persians  alone  manufactured  shoes  of  glass  in  those 
days ;  the  lovely  woman  was,  therefore,  a  Persian.  The 
general  had  brought  a  train  of  captives  with  him  from  the 
land  of  flowers  and  glass  slippers.  How  easy  the  follow- 
ing of  such  a  clew  when  Cupid  placed  the  first  link  of  evi- 
dence, the  crystal  slipper,  in  the  youth's  hand  1  And  the 
youth  was  no  other  than  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
lUmesiB  IL,  the  original  of  the  great  statae  of  Memnon, 
the  singing  statue,  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Nile  to-day. 

When  Pti  was  at  l&st  found,  she  fled  no  more  from  her 
princely  lover ;  bat,  as  his  wife,  lived  long  and  happy, 
and  her  cartouche  is  placed  beside  his  in  the  greatest  of  all 
the  pyramids. 

Writers  and  poets  of  all  ages  have  used  the  theme  of  a 
woman's  shoe,  from  the  time  of  Horace,  who  describes  a 
coquettish  Boman  beauty  of  his  day  tightening  the  straps 
of  her  sandals  about  her  pretty  ankle,  down  to  that  of 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  in  whose  « Queen  of  Sheba"  the  little 
slipper  of  the  heroine  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  life 
and  character  of  the  hero. 

When  Fanny  Ellsler,  *' the  divine,"  came  to  deh'ght  New 
York,  in  1841,  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  who  was  gravity 
itself  in  all  his  noble  pursuits,  having  witnessed  her  dibtd 
in  the  old  Park  Theatre,  was  anxious  to  see  if  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  tongae  corresponded  to  the  witchery  and 
grace  of  foot,  limb  and  figure. 

An  old  admirer  of  the  dcmseuse^  who  had  known  her  in 
Vienna,  in  Dresden  and  in  Paris,  gave  him  a  note  of  intro- 
duction, which  the  sage  author  of  <*  Ethics  and  Hermeneu- 
tics  "  hastened  to  present  He  was  received  ^ith  charming 
amiability,  and  was  bewitched  by  what  he  called  "her  soft 
and  flat  Vienna  dialect"  Some  shoes  were  brought  in, 
made  after  the  model  of  those  which  had  borne  her 
through  the  twinkling  entrechnU  and  pirouettes  of  the 
night  previous.  The  doctor  se\«Ad  xr^^  ^"^^  ^^  ^<ai^ 
shoes,  and  enVieate&  Viia  t«k  \ina\MA  \a  s2^o«  Y):\isl\a>m«^ 
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It  QA  a  flouTenir  and  a  relic     But  Faunj  wab  inexorable, 

flaying,  **  Je  n^ose  pasfairt  de$  Jctloux /** 

One  of  Ouida'a  heroea  drinXs  at  an  orgie,  ^'ohampagne 
from  a  dancer's  aboe*';  and  this  was  often  done  in  olden 
lima  in  the  gaj  parties  of  fashionable  roTelera.  The 
■tiimp-onp  is  an  old  o  as  torn,  and  as  it  is  naturally  asao- 
'eiated  with  the  boot,  colleotors  of  bric-tk-brao  wi!l 
oocaaionally  show  you  a  drinking-glaaa  of  olden  date  made 
in  the  form  of  a  boot  In  the  best  work  which  that 
wayward,  unwholesome  writer  haa  given  to  the  worlij, 
•*B^bd  ;  Or,  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes/*  the  sabota  of  the 
little  heroine  are  pathetically  described  as  being  worn 
thin  by  the  long  journey  the  poor  child  haa  made  on  foot 
from  her  far  home  to  Paris,  where  has  gone  the  hero  of  her 
life,  taking  with  him  her  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  for 
ever  and  for  aye. 

In  *•  Later  Lyrics,"  a  volume  of  poems  by  Mrs.  JaHa 
Wiird  Howe,  there  is  a  poem  which  goes  to  the  heart  of 
all  motherhood,  called  **  Baby's  Sboe&"  Indeed^  the 
poetry  of  childhood  is  expressed  in  the  pudgy  little  shoe, 
which  speaks  so  tenderly  of  the  tottering  and  uncertain 
gaiti  dear  in  its  helpleaauefls.  Nothing  is  so  musical  as  * 
the  trot  of  little  feet,  nothing  so  teaching  as  baby's  shoes. 
Nor  are  the  old  boots  and  discarded  alippers  always 
prosaic  We  cannot,  however,  applaud  the  bit  of  realism 
which  introduces  as  a  bonbonnihre  the  semblance  of  an 
old  and  patched  oowhide  boot  in  the  boudoir  of  a  lady. 
Longfellow  speaka  tU  of  the  ** wretch  who  could  drink 


liimctTLora 


wine  out  of  a  boof    How  can  we  oommend  the  lady 
who  would  eat  her  sngar-plums  from  so  vile  a  rMeptacle  I 
Shoemakers,  from  their  sedentary  habits,  are  said  to  be 
fanatics,  and  often  insane. 

While  the  French  have  had  the  reputation  of  being 
always  the  most  fashionable  and  artistic  shoemakers,  Amer* 
ioana  have  not  been  left  out  aa  oreatora  of  the  aock  and 
baskin.  New  York  haa  many  an  atti^tio  ahoemoker,  one 
of  whom  la  the  father  of  a  sc^ptor,  St  Oaudena.  Eastei 
MasaachaBetts  haa  ever  taken  oare  of  our  understaudinj 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  it  would  be  but  a  feeble 
tory  of  the  shoe  wliich  should  leave  out  the  story 
Lynn.  Fiah,  which  are  caught  along  the  coaat»  produce 
cheap  oil  for  preparing  the  leather.  Sealakina  Iiom  La- 
brador and  Newfoundland  were  the  best  of  material  for 
shoea.  In  1750  a  Welsh  shoemaker,  John  Adam  Digye, 
acquired  great  fame  in  the  trade  at  Lynn,  and  in  1764  the 
London  Chronicle  apeaks  of  the  beauty  of  women's  shoes 
made  at  Lynn.  In  1788  this  little  town  exported  100,000 
pairs  of  women's  shoea.  During  the  Eevolutionary  Wi 
Lynn  supplied  the 
army  with  great  qtian- 
titiea  of  shoes.  In 
1855  Lynn  exported 
6,000,000  of  pairs  of 
shoea,  and  more  than 
half  OS  many  boots, 
reaching  the  immense 
sum  of  84,000,000. 
Now  Marblehead  pro-  * ' 
duces  1,000,000  of 
shoes  annually,  Hav- 
erill,  Banvers,  Wor- 
cester, M  i  1  f  0  r  d , 
Abington,  Quincy, 
Brain  tree,  pour  oat 
shoes  like  raindrops. 
Lnoy       Laroom,       a 

famous  poetess,  began   life  by  binding  shoes  at  Lynn, 
and  has  written  a  charming  lyric  called  "Hannah  at  the 
Window,    Binding  Shoep,"  which  carries  poetry  into 
prosaic  occupation. 

Philadelphia  has  an  important  shoe  •  mannfaotare^ 
amounting  to  $4,000,000  a  year.  This  city  has  bdan 
famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  sole-leather  and  moroooa 
David  Mead  Randolph,  in  1800,  took  out  a  patent  for  a 
method  of  riveting  the  soles  and  heela  to  the  apper^v  in* 
stead  of  fastening  them  by  sewing,  aa  had  been  done. 
The  wooden  }>eg  now  used  for  the  fastening 
of  seven-eighths  of  the  common  shoes 
invented  by  Joseph  Walker,  of  Hopkinton, 
Maaa.,  in  1858.  These  pegs  are  produced  by 
a  machine  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  every 
second,  and  go  to  the  making  of  stout,  cheap 
shoesL 

The  sewing-machine,  of  course,  immedi- 
ately found  ita  way  to  the  shoe,  and  now  the 
''uppers"  are  stitched  by  sewing •  machinea 
run  by  steam,  and  tended  by  women,  in 
"  sale  '*  shoes, 

**Custom'mad6  shoes**  we,  of  course,  made 
with  more  oare  than  these  millions  for  the 
million.  Each  cnstomer  has  a  separate  last ; 
the  soles  are  sewed  on  with  waxed  thread, 
and  the  gaiters,  either  with  elastic  sides  or 
laoinge  or  buttons,  is  as  neat  a  foot-covering 
as  any  made  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  in 
any  age ;  but  it  is  neither  as  piotureaqne,  aa 
individual  or  aa  oharaoteriatic,  aa  the  papyri 
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boflkin,  the  senatorial  oalcenB,  the  Greak  sandiil,  the  long* 
toed  shoe,  the  caTalier  boot,  tbo  Chiaese  monstrositj,  the 
wooden  ahoe  or  the  Indiam  moeoaain.  Indeed^  it  ia  the 
epitome  of  the  nineteenth  ceaturf.  It  ia  commonplace, 
■Daefiil;  and  **  for  the  many/*  It  ahows  that  rank  haa  been 
levelecl,  that  the  lower  classes  have  risen^  that  beautj  and 
grace  bave  given  way  before  labor  and  convenience.  Com- 
fortable, dnrable  aad  cheap,  fitted  for  the  daily  walk,  and 
not  the  gandy  ceremonitil  of  life,  we  may  say  that  the 
wooden  shoe  tells  the  story  of  the  iron  ag^e — of  human 
progress. 

Que  elegance  of  the  past  we  do  retain.  Both  men  and 
women  wear  the  bnokl?,  occasionally,  introdoced  by  the 
gay  and  festive  Charles  early  in  the 
aerenteenth  century.  The  shoe  -  bnokle 
oontinned  to  bo  a  very  conspionons  orna- 
ment of  the  shoe,  and  an  important  in- 
dustry in  England  up  to  the  time  of 
George  III,,  when  it  suddenly  loet  favor, 
George  IV-,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  kindly 
e ought  to  restore  the  bncklei  for  the  sake 
of  the  suffering  artisans,  who  were  rnined 
by  this  change  of  fashion.  He  succeeded 
but  feebly. 

Shoes  worn  by  ladies  in  this  country 
and  in  England  in  the  last  century  were 
very  elaborate  and  costly,  made  of  bright 
eOks  and  Telvets,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver  stars  and  bows  with  jewele:! 
buckles*  Tbe  famous  little  slipper  of 
HJaria  Antoinette,  with  ita  lovely  buckle 
and  rosette*  and  shockingly  dangerous 
high  heel,  has  come  down  to  modern 
fashion  freighted  with  all  the  sumptuouB- 
nees  and  tragedy  of  that  unfortunate 
beauty. 

The  buckle  is  very  becoming  to  both 
Ihe  male  and  female  foot,  and  is  advan- 
tageoua  to  a  Summer  shoe,  aa  keeping  iti 
low*eat  "  upper  **  in  place. 

Of  all  races,  tbe  Americans  have  the 
most  beautiful  feet.  The  Bed  Indian  has 
a  foot  which  the  Apollo  might  have  en- 
?ied.  The  young  American  girl,  "that 
vwilt  Camillik,  skimmiDg  o'er  tbe  plain/' 
tfeads  on  a  delicate  sole,  which  only 
ie«  the  ground  in  two  places.     Water 


could  rtm  under  her  insiep. 
Her  ankle  is  as  slender  aa 
that  of  a  deer,  and  tbe  ele- 
gance of  her  foot  is  tbe  dee- 
pair  of  even  a  French  shoe- 
maker. She  should  never 
pinch  this  lovely  thing,  or 
deform  it  by  wearing  too  high 
heels. 

Shoes  hate  passed  into 
proverbial  philosophy  in  the 
familiar  proverbs,  ''Waiting 
for  dead  men's  shoes,*'  "I 
would  not  stand  In  bis  shoes,** 
"I  prefer  to  be  trodden  on 
by  the  velvet  slipper  rather 
than  the  wooden  shoe,**  and 
the  well-known  superstition 
of  tbrowing  an  old  shoe  after 
a  departing  bride  for  good 
lack  is  a  well  *  known  and 
most  ancient  fancy.  The 
horseshoe  has  become  a  synonym  for  good  Inck,  and  for 
ease  and  comfort  what  holds  Buch  honorable  place  as  the 
old  shoe?  "Too  big  for  his  shoes,"  not  finding  **any 
shoe  fine  enough,"  are  other  expressions,  and  the  scrip- 
tare  gives  us  as  a  synonym  for  humility,  "The  latchet 
of  whose  shoe  I  am  unworthy  to  unloose  ** —  all  well- 
known  and  eloquent  tributes  to  the  ehoe.  It  is  our  point 
of  contact  with  that  dear  Mother  Earth,  from  whom, 
Antteus'like,  we  must  perpetually  renew  onr  strength* 
Hence  the  importance  of  Shoes  and  their  History* 


ExcEssrvE  fear  opens  the  door  to  desperation. 
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By  JAN« 

It  is  a  true  story,  althongli  it  does  not  sound  like  it ;  bat 
it  most  be  trne^  lor  it  is  tuld  in  tiie  drjeet  and  most  unro- 
mantic  stjie^  in  a  big,  tedious  book  upon  mining,  oom* 
piled  fur  tke  benefit  of  a  Googressional  Committee,  and 
-we  all  know  that  the  stories  in  such  books  are  quite  as 
yeradous  as  those  in  the  newspapers,  and  what  ean  be  said 
beyond  that  f 

WeU,  then,  seeing  the  Tagne  outline  of  a  fascinating 
hiatoiy  !n  the  big  blue-book,  we  made  it  our  business  to 
bunt  up  such  legends,  histonoal  hints,  and  especially  sach 
old  monastio  records  as  are  still  moldily  presenred  in  some 
of  the  ruinous  churches  and  convents  of  Mexico,  until,  bit 
by  bit,  we  have  pieced  out  the  whole  story,  even  to  the 
names  of  several  of  the  personages  who  enacted  the  little 
drama  we  are  about  to  set  before  you. 

The  scene  is  in  and  about  a  wild  mountain-pass,  between 
the  mine  of  Beal  del  Monte  and  the  village  of  Tezeyuoo, 
in  the  broken  and  bandit-haunted  upland  regions  of 
Central  Mexico. 

The  time  is  1703,  the  principal  personage  a  Jesuit 
father,  called  Padre  Oonzalvo^a  man  perhaps  sixty  years 
of  age,  gray-bearded,  stem-eyed,  thin-lipped,  tall  and 
gaunt  of  figure,  but  with  an  expression  of  devotedness  and 
absorption  not  only  in  his  face,  bat  in  every Jine  of  his 
form,  in  even  the  footsteps  that  seemed  ever  pressing  im- 
patiently onward  to  more  and  higher  labors,  that  attracted 
one's  admiration  and  sympathy  in  spite  of  the  repellent 
coldness  of  liis  mien. 

Beside  him  walked  a  younger  and  handsomer  man,  his 
dress  oddly  compounded  of  a  hnnter's  and  a  monastic  garb, 
bis  handsome  face  harmonizing  admirably  with  both ;  this 
was  Paolo— other  name  unknown — friend,  attendant,  pro- 
iig4  of  Padre  Qonzalvo,  who,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
make  a  monk  of  him,  and  finding  himself  constantly 
foiled  by  the  exuberant  animal  life  which,  without  any  dis- 
position to  wickedness,  seemed  the  ruling  characteristic 
of  Paolo's  existence,  had  accepted  him,  in  his  present  un- 
defined position,  as  hunter,  messenger,  soldier  of  the 
mission  station,  with  some  few  religious  offices  attached  to 
his  other  duties,  and  a  place  in  the  procession  on  Sundays. 
Behind  these  two  came  several  stout  lay  brothers,  and  an 
Indian  boy  acting  as  guide,  and  to  him  Paolo  now  impa- 
tiently turned. 

**Mez,  we  ought  to  have  come  to  the  village  before  this, 
if  it  lies  as  you  said." 

"Just  beyond  this  caiion,  Seiior  Paolo,  "replied  the  boy, 
in  such  quavering  tones  that  the  padie  turned  and  looked 
at  him  ioqairingly  for  a  moment ;  then  asked  : 

«  What  is  it,  my  son  ?    Are  you  afraid  of  anything  7" 
"  Yes,  father,  horribly  afraid !"  exdaimed  Mez,  his  face 
taming  lividly  yellow  and  his  teeth  chattering  like  casta- 
nets.    "  The  Tezeyucans  will  no  doubt  kill  me  if  they  can 
for  bringing  you  here." 

"But  I  only  came  to  do  them  good— to  convert  their 
poor  lost  souls  to  God— to  give  them  eternal  happiness," 
said  Padre  Gonzalvo,  his  eyes  lighting  with  fervor  as  he 
looked  eagerly  forward  through  the  lavage  and  tortuous 
pass  upon  which  they  had  now  entered. 

"  But  they  don't  want  to  be  converted,  my  father,**  in- 
sisted the  boy,  naively.  "When  I  chanced  upon  the  vil- 
lage last  Summer,  and  told  Metcal,  the  chief,  where  I  had 
been  all  theae  years  since  my  mother  and  I  were  stolen  by 
the  hunters,  he  wanted  to  kill  me,  lest  I  should  ever  go 
b  tck  and  tell  the  white  men  that  I  had  found  my  people, 
mad  jgpjmk  oi  Jkleical  and  his  Tillagtt;  and  it  was  only 
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because  I  promised  to  forget  all  I  had  learned  at  the  mis- 
sion and  become  a  good  Tezeyuoan  again  that  he  spared 
my  life,  and  then  I  ran  away,  and  come  back  because  I 

love  Paolo  and " 

"  Nay,  my  son,  because  you  are  a  baptized  Christian, 
and  have  no  more  part  or  lot  with  heathendom,"  inter- 
posed the  father.  "It  was  the  grace  of  God  working  in 
your  heart  that  brought  you  back  to  us,  and  by  that  nme 
grace  I  am  sent  forth  to  find  those  poor  benighted  friends 

of  yours  and  give  them  the  glad  tidings  of ^ 

"  Father,  father  T*  gasped  the  boy,  pointing  forward  to 
a  cape -like  promontory  projecting  almost  aoBEOSB  the 
caiion.     "  They  are  hiding  there— they  have  aeaa  ns  T 

"  And  what  then  ?  Here,  get  thee  behind  Paolo  and  me. 
We  will  go  first,  and  show  these  poor  savages  how  entirely 

we  trust " 

But  at  this  moment,  as  if  in  fiendish  sarcasm  upon  his 
words,  a  flight  of  arrows  shot  from  behind  the  rock  and 
flew  hissing  past  the  ears  of  the  lay-brothers,  who,  with 
one  accord,  tucked  their  long  frocks  under  their  girdles^ 
and  rushed  headlong  down  the  pass,  damoronsly  invoking 
various  saints  and  angels  to  protect  them.  With  their 
shrieks  mingled  one  shrill  cry  of  pain  and  terror  such  as 
never  passes  the  lips  of  man  or  beast  but  in  the  siress  of 
mortal  anguish ;  it  was  from  the  boy  Mez,  as  he  fell  prone 
upon  his  face,  with  an  arrow  quivering  in  his  hearty  his 
eyes  rolling  in  the  last  wild  look  upon  sky  and  earth  in 
which  the  spirit  bids  farewell  to  all  that  it  yet  has  seen  of 
life. 

"Bun,  padre  mia^nBj,  hide  behind  that  rook  1**  ex- 
claimed the  hunter,  raising  his  musket  to  his  shoulder  and 
darting  forward,  but  a  second  volley  of  arrows  met  him 
midway,  one  of  which  grazed  his  cheek,  and  continuing 
its  course,  struck  Padre  Gonzalvo,  and  sent  him  stumbling 
to  the  ground. 

"  Padre  itiio  !  wounded,  killed  !"  shouted  Paolo,  rushing 
back  and  catching  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  monk  in  his 
arms. 

"  Ko,  no,  it  is  nothing.  Let  me  lie  h^re,  and  make  your 
escape  ;  they  will  not  harm  me.  ^  See,  they  are  in  force-* 
they  are  coming  I" 

And,  in  fact,  the  Indians,  emboldened  by  succeas,  wen 
cautiously  appearing  from  behind  the  rock,  peering  about 
to  see  if  any  larger  force  were  in  reserve,  and  brandishing 
their  bows  and  spears  above  their  heads  with  threatening 
gesture. 

Paolo  caught  up  the  musket  he  had  'thrown  down7  and 
taking  deliberate  aim,  fired  into  the  densest  part  of  the 
throng,  exclaiming : 

"  There  I  Mez  said  you  had  never  seen  a  gun  I  Theie*! 
a  specimen  of  one  for  you  ?  Now,  padre  mio,  let  us  aee 
what  legs  can  do  for  both  of  us." 

And  fiinging  one  stalwart  arm  around  the  priest's  body, 
while  grasping  his  musket  in  the  other  hand,  Paolo  set  off 
down  the  canon  at  a  prodigious  rate,  the  Indians  remain- 
ing too  much  bewUdered  and  terrified  at  the  fiash,  the  ex- 
plosion and  the  eflect  of  the  musket-shot  to  pursue  them, 
for  the  ball  had  buried  itself  in  the  brain  of  one  of  the 
chief  warriors  of  the  tribe,  and  his  comrades  were  still  in- 
specting the  novel  wound,  so  difierent  from  that  of  an 
arrow,  when  Paolo  disappeared  at  the  moutli  of  the  canon. 
Late  the  next  day  the  little  party  reached  the  ndsdon* 
station,  weary,  footsore  and  discouraged,  for  Padre  Gkm- 
salvo^  fevered  with  his  wound,  aeemed  very  ill,  and  as  the 
lay  brothen  bore  him  through  the  chapel  on  his  haatilj- 
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oonstrnoied  litter  of  ohapaml-bonghs,  they  mattered  that 
it  wonld  be  as  well  to  lay  him  before  the  altar  at  onoe  and 
begin  to  chant  the  offices  for  the  dying. 

Paolo  alone  preserved  his  usual  equanimity,  and,  so  soon 
as  his  friend  and  father  was  safely  bestowed  in  bed,  began 
preparations  4or  extracting  the  arrowhead  still  buried  in 
the  priest's  shoulder  ;  in  this  he  was  rather  assisted  than 
directed  by  the  timid  and  tremulous  brother  acting  as 
physician  to  the  mission,  and  it  was  the  hunter  into  whose 
hand  the  arrowhead,  broken  from  its  shaft,  fell  as  it  was 
out  from  the  shoulder  where  it  lay  buried. 

Throwing  it  aside,  Paolo  devoted  himself  to  binding  up 
the  wound  and  settling  the  patient  to  rest ;  but  when  all 
this  was  over  he  turned  and  took  up  the  arrowhead,  exam- 
ined  it  curiously  for  a  moment,  then,  still  holding  it  care- 
lessly in  his  hand,  left  the  room,  and  presently  retired  to 
his  own  little  closet,  where  he  remained  shut  up  for  some 
timOi 

That  night  Paolo  watched  with  the  padre,  saw  that  all 
was  going  on  well  as  possible  with  him,  both  then  and 
through  the  next  day,  and  finally,  about  twenty-four 
boors  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  the  mission,  aston- 
ished Padre  Junipero»  the  sub-prior,  by  demanding  to  be 
leoeiyed  in  confession,  as  he  was  about  to  start  on  a  peril- 
ous enterprise. 

The  shrift  was  a  brief  one,  and  at  the  dose,  after  receiv- 
ing absolution,  the  hunter,  kissing  the  hand  of  the  good 
old  monk,  said,  stoutly  : 

••And  so  you  see^  father,  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  I  should  leave  my  bones  up  there  with  poor  Mez,  and 
in  that  case  you  will  tell  the  padre  after  he  gets  well,  and 
you  and  he  will  pray  me  out  of  purgatory  as  quick  as  yon 
ean— won't  you  ?" 

"I  will  pray  for  your  bodily  safety  at  every  office  until 
yoo  return,  my  son,"  replied  the  sub-prior,  gently ;  "and 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  if  you  have  not  returned,  I  will 
daily  at  Mass  pray  for  your  soul*s  salvation  and  forgive- 
neas.    And  now,  my  son,  kneel  for  my  parting  blessing." 

A  few  moments  later  Paolo  had  quietly  left  the  mission- 
house,  and  was  rapidly  retracing  the  path  toward  the 
mountains. 

Two  days  later,  and  just  about  the  time  when  Padre 
Gonandvo,  sitting  up  for  the  first  time,  somewhat  peevishly 
inquired  why  Paolo  was  absent  when  he  was  ill,  a  pitiable 
object  limped  into  the  village  of  Tezeyuco,  just  at  the 
JBunset  hour,  when  the  inhabitants,  coUectmg  about  the 
doors  of  their  lodges,  and  in  the  open  space  in  their  midst, 
devote  themselves  to  social  intereourse,  and  are,  perhaps, 
as  nearly  amiable  and  gentle  as  their  natural  temperament 
ever  permits. 

This  object  might  have  been  man  or  might  have  been 
iroman,*might  have  been  old,  might  have  been  young,  for 
its  filthy  and  tattered  garments  were  of  no  shape ;  the 
head  and  face  were  bound  up  as  if  wounded,  the  gait  was 
limping  and  footsore,  and,  altogether,  our  stalwart  young 
friend  Paolo  had  contrived  to  make  himself  look  as  de- 
erepit^  harmless  and  absurd  an  object  as  can  be  imagined. 

At  his  sudden  appearance  among  them,  several  of  the 
Indians  started  to  their  feet,  seized  their  weapons  and 
sprang  forward ;  but  at  a  quiet  word  and  gesture  from 
their  chief  fell  back,  and  sufiered  the  strange  figure  to 
limp  slowly  into  their  midst,  when,  pausing,  he  stared 
Tscantly  around,  and  pointing  to  his  discolored  mouth, 
gasped  hoarsely : 

••Water  r 

At  another  sign  ffom  the  chief  an  old  woman  came  f or- 
wnd  with  a  wooden  bowl,  which  she  held  to  the  mouth  of 
of  the  suiEraer,  now  oronohing  upon  the  ground. 

Be  drjsk  eagerly,  and  then  appearing  somewhat  re- 


vived, he  inquired,  in  the  Indian  dialect,  for  the  chief  of 
the  village ;  and,  being  brought  before  him,  brokenly  told 
the  story  of  how,  although,  unfortunately,  a  white  man  bj 
birth,  he  had,  at  a  very  early  age,  been  adopted  into  an 
Indian  tribe  among  the  mountains  further  south,  had 
lived  in  it  ever  since,  and  become  so  thoroughly  an  Indian 
as  to  have  forgotten  any  home,  kindred  or  name^  other 
than  that  of  Weetawa,  which  he  might  ever  have  poa- 
sessed.  His  present  forlorn  condition  he  attributed  to  a 
prolonged  captivity  among  the  northern  Indians,  who  had 
taken  him  prisoner  in  a  foray  upon  his  own  people,  and 
had  treated  him  very  orueily.  He  had  escaped  from  their 
vilhHses  about  a  month  previously,  and  was  slowly  making 
his  way  southward  and  homeward  ;  coming  upon  the  tei> 
ritory  of  ^the  Tezeyucans,  he  had  resolved  to  ask  their 
hospitality  and  protection  for  a  little  while,  until  he 
should  be  able  to  continue  his  journey. 

To  all  this  story,  told  with  various  details  of  time,  place 
and  circumstance  combining  to  give  it  an  air  of  truth,  the 
chief  and  the  councilors  whom  he  had  called  about  him 
by  a  look  and  gesture,  listened  attentively  and  in  silence. 

At  the  dose  they  turned  to  each  other,  and  a  brief  con- 
sultation took  place,  ending  in  the  diiefs  returning  toward 
the  stranger,  and  quietly  saying  : 

'*You  are  welcome^  Weetawa.  Eat,  drink  and  rest 
yourself  for  a  few  days  or  many  days,  as  you  wilL  The 
Tezeyucans  are  rich  and  they  are  generous ;  they  make 
you  wdoome ;  your  mat  shall  be  spread  in  the  lodge  of 
Metcal,  and  his  women  shall  feed  you." 

He  signed  with  his  hand,  and  the  squaw  again  came  for- 
ward, grasped  the  false  Weetawa's  hand,  and  led  him 
away  to  the  lodge  or  wigwam  of  her  master,  for  it  was 
Metcal  himsdf  who  had  spoken. 

Pointing  to  a  corner  of  the  large  and  irregular  hut,  and 
tossing  down  an  old  blanket,  she  cardessly  announced : 

"Sleep  there,  Weetawa;  eat  this  if  you  are  hungry.** 
And  thrusting  a  piece  of  coarse  corn-bread  into  lus  hand, 
she  departed  to  resume  her  gossip. 

"  All  right,  so  far,  though  I  wish  I  had  my  share  of  the 
supper  going  on  in  the  refectory  about  this  time,"  mut- 
tered Paolo,  kicking 'the  blanket  into  a  heap  and  seating 
himself  upon  it  to  gnaw  the  sour,  hard  bannock  in  his 
hand. 

"Does  Weetawa  like  honey  ?"  asked  a  soft  voice  dose 
beside  him,  and,  looking  up,  Paolo  saw  in  the  dim  twi- 
light the  slender  form  and  charming  dusky  face  of  an  In- 
dian girl  bending  toward  him,  and  holding  out  a  piece  of 
honeycomb  on  a  sort  of  platter  of  birch-bark. 

Stammering  some  form  of  thanks,  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
and,  while  accepting  the  gift,  looked  curiously  at  the 
giver.  Young — ^not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  very 
beautiful  in  the  style  of  her  own  people — she  was  worth 
looking  at,  especially  now,  when  a  little  shyness  lent  color 
to  her  cheek  and  depth  to  her  dark  eyes. 

"I  am  Kalooma,  the  daughter  of  Metoal,  and  this  lodge 
is  my  home,"  explained  she,  as  Paolo  stUl  kept  silence^ 
using  his  eyes  rather  than  his  tongue ;  but,  aroused  by 
this  innocent  avowal  of  her  own  importance,  the  young 
Spaniard  lost  no  time  in  making  himself  agreeable  to  his 
pretty  hostess,  and  presently  confided  to  her  such  a  de- 
tailed and  wonderful  history  of  himsdf  and  his  adventures 
as  would,  had  they  only  been  true,  have  made  him  in 
verity  the  hero  Kalooma  innocently  believed  him.  The 
conversation  was  not  ended  when  LayU,  the  wife  of 
Metcal  and  mother  of  Kalooma  returned,  ordered  her 
daughter  to  bed,  and  motioned  Weetawa  to  his  own  lair. 
The  other  inmates  of  the  lodge  soon  followed,  and  in  an 
hour  the  village  was  wrapped  in  slumber* 

The  next  monaii^^A.o\^  Vs^^gu^Yi^  c^«r«^\!iss<u^   ^^^^ 
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Lad  alreftdy  noticed  that  Kaloama'a  alender  wristB  and 
onkleA  were  loaded  with  t>aQgle8  of  what  looked  to  him 
like  the  piue»t  gold»  parer  than  the  orrowbend,  whose 
broken  bits  laj  oarefuUj  wrapped  away  la  his  olothes- 
cheat  at  the  mission.  He  now  perceived  that  these  adorn* 
meata  were  not  peonliar  to  the  daaghter  of  the  chief,  bnt 
rere  worn  by  nearly  every  woman,  and  maoy  men  of  the 

Hage,  the  latter  almost  uniTerBally  wearing  a  iotem^  or 
rm,  around 

beir  neoks, 
formed  of  the 
pre  oiouB 
metaL 

More  than 
thia  ;  he  had, 
cren  in  that 
first  day, 
strayed  in 
npon  a  aort  of 
smith  or  ar- 
morer, whose 
din  of  ham- 
xnering  had 
attrocted  him 
to  hia  wigwam, 
and  found 
him  aqaatting 
beside  a  little 
obarooal  •  Are, 
made  in  a 
hole  in  the 
ground,  and 
buaily  ahap* 
ing,  by  aid  of 
a  mde  stone- 
hammer  in  his 
band,  and  a 
larger  atone 
planted  in  the 
gfonndf  JQst 
Bttch  arrow- 
beada  aa  that 
w  h  1  o  h  first 
had  attracted 
him  to  Teze- 
yaoa 

Soaroely 
had  he  enter- 
ed the  lodge^ 
however,  he* 
fore  the  smith 
tamed  him 
ont»  forbid- 
ding him  to 
intrude  npon 
the  *'  medi- 
cine **  of  hia 
ooonpation; 
and  soon  after 
Paolo  per- 
ceiTed  that  a 

half -grown  lad  was  stationed  near  the  door,  evidently  aa  a 
sentinel 

•'They  know,  then,  that  gold  ia  precious,  and  they  are 
afraid  leat  outaiderii  should  discover  that  they  have  a  mine 
under  their  oontrol/'  murmnred  Faolo,  as  he  oareleialy 
walked  past  the  armorer's  lodge,  without  turning  hia  head 
that  way.  **Aud  that  fellow's  talking  about  the  'medi- 
€ua0  *  ot  hiB  work,  showed  that  they  think  there  is  magio 
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about  gold,  and  arrows  made  of  it  are  sure  to  fly  atnughi 
to  the  life.     Yee,  that's  about  it." 

And  quite  satinfied  with  his  own  theorizing,  pAola 
strayed  on,  and  presently  met  Kalooma  coming  from  the 
spring,  just  within  the  e:lge  of  the  forest^  with  a  great 
earthen  jar  of  water  balaneed  on  her  hip  ;  taking  it  from 
her,  he  bronght  it  to  the  lodgct,  and  then  applied  himiieK 
to  helping  the  maiden  in  her  task  of  pounding  nmiae  be- 
tween two 
stones  for  the 
midday  repast 
which  Layla 
was  making 
ready. 

Dtiy  after 
day  passed 
by,  and  Paolo, 
while  koepiuf? 
eyes,  ears  and 
brain  on  the 
alert  to  dis- 
cover the 
BO  uroe  whence 
the  Indians 
drew  their 
abundantsup- 
ply  of  gold 
he  »aw  used 
80  lavishly, 
was  equally 
attentive  in 
concealing  the 
motive,  or*  in 
fact,  any  mo- 
tive  for  his 
presence  in 
the  villagv^ 
assuming  lui 
indolent  and 
careless  man- 
ner and  loung- 
ing h  a  b  i  t  s » 
but  more 
espeoiaily  a 
fondneea  for 
the  eampany 
of  the  aqua  ITS, 
which,  while 
it  brought 
him  the  con- 
tempt of  the 
warrhys*  waa 
perhaps  the 
best  means  of 
disar  min  g 
their  snspi* 
ctona. 

Especially 
he      attached 
himself   (o^ 
Lajla,  a  good* 

natnred,  stupid  creature,  very  mueh  afraid  of  her  hus^ 
band,  Metcal,  and  tntenaely  jealous  of  Vila,  his  younger 
and  more  favored  wifa 

K  little  artful  disparagement  of  this  rival,  some  flatterie 
to  herself,  anil  jtnme  help  in  household  matters,  quite  wo 
the  heart  of  the  poor  drudge  ;  and  made  her  smile  ver 
graoionsly  upon  the  constant  presence  of  the  stranger  in 
the  lodge  or  in  the  maise-patolu 
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Seyeral  weeks  bad  thns  passed,  and  Paolo  was  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  Padre  Jonipero  would  commence  saying 
Masses  for  tbe  repose  of  bis  sonl  before  bis  return,  wben 
an  event  occurred  wbicb  snddenlj  changed  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  the  story. 

It  was  the  day  preceding  tbe  full  moon  of  October,  and 
an  day  loug  a  suppressed,  yet  unmistakable  exdtemeat 
had  penraded  tbe  Tillage,  especially  among  tbe  men,  who 
eolleoted  in  and  about  the  armorer's  lodge,  talking  in  low 
and  caatious  tones,  and  always  stopping  and  eying  tbe 
stranger  suspiciously  whenever  be  approached. 

Late  in  tbe  afternoon  Ealooma  came  and  asked,  in  her 
pretty,  coaxing  way,  if  her  good  Weetawa  would  not  go 
with  her  mother  and  herself  into  tbe  woods  to  gather  wild 
grapes,  and  although  shrewdly  suspecting  that  this  was 
merely  a  deyice  to  take  him  out  of  tbe  way,  he  at  once 
eonsented,  and  the  trio  set  forth  for  the  somewhat  distant 
Tallay  in  which  they  bad  seen  the  grapes  ripening  some 
days  previously. 

Arrived  at  the  spot,  Lay  la  applied  herself  industriously 
to  gathering  such  fruit  as  bung  within  her  reach,  while 
Paolo  climbed  the  trees  and  threw  down  the  purple  dus- 
•ters  to  Ealooma,  who  stood  like  a  Bacchante  holding  up 
her  loose  outer  robe  o(  softest  doeskin  to  catch  them. 

Later  on,  tbe  young  man  found  an  opportunity  for  a 
confldentLil  talk  Vith  Ealooma,  while  her  mother  was  still 
gleaning  such  grapes  as  seemed  better  than  those  already 
plucked,  and  after  a  little  skirmishing  around  the  subject, 
be  carelessly  inquired  : 

"  What  are  the  braves  all  going  to  do  to-night,  Ealooma? 
It  is  not  a  war-party,  nor  yet  a  bunting-party.  So  much 
I  can  see  for  myselt" 

"  Hush,  Weetawa — hush  I  You  must  not  talk  of  these 
things,  or  we  shall  both  be  in  trouble,*'  whispered  the  girl, 
glancing  anxiously  toward  her  mother. 

But  Paolo,  instead  of  heeding  tbe  warning,  filliped  the 
earring  dangling  so  near  his  own  shoulder,  and  said, 
lightly : 

''  Telaylo  wishes  to  get  some  more  gold  to  offer  another 
pair  of  earrings  to  Ealooma,  and  be  is  going  to-night  with 
Metcal  and  the  rest  to  look  for  it." 

"  Ealooma  does  not  care  for  Telaylo  or  bis  gold,"  mur- 
mured the  girl,  glancing  reproachfully  at  the  lover,  whom 
she  imagined  urged  by  jealousy  to  make  this  suggestion. 

Paolo's  heart  leaped  for  joy;  she  bad  rather  confessed 
than  denied  bis  theory  of  the  gold  ;  but  be  answered, 
gloomily : 

"I  do  not  know;  those  who  can  make  fine  gifts  are 
those  whom  girls  like  best  for  wooers.  But  perhaps  I  shall 
find  some  gold,  too,  among  theee  bills,  and  then  you  will 
see  what  lovely  things  I  can  fashion  for  my  beloved." 

'*  But  you  cannot  find  tbe  gold ;  it  is  all  in  our  place, 
and  nobody  ever  could  find  it  without  knowing,  and  it  is 
only  in  tbe  first  three  days  of  the  moon  that  it  can  be 
taken.  The  Spirits  guard  it  all  other  times,  and  kill  those 
who  come  near,"  exclaimed  tbe  girl,  incautiously. 

''And  will  Telaylo  and  the  rest  stay  all  tbe  three  days  at 
the  gold  mine  ?" 

"Yes,  they  always  do;  and  you  will  stay  with  me,  and 
there  will  be  no  one  to  be  jealous  of  you,"  whispered 
Ealooma,  turning  tbe  fnll  splendor  of  her  great  eyes  upon 
him,  and  forgetting,  in  her  loving  anticipations  of  the  three 
days'  liberty,  the  admissions  she  was  making  upon  the 
snbject  she  was  bound  by  fearful  threats  and  warnings  to 
keep  secret 

Pftolo  listened  with  eyes  down-dropped,  lest  their  eager- 
ness should  betray  him ;  and  as  tbe  confiding  girl  nestled 
^C0er  to  his  side,  slid  an  arm  .around  her  waist  and 
pressed  her  to  bim,  murmnriDg : 


"You  are  better  and  more  precious  than  gold— ooro — 
but  still  I  would  like  to  deck  my  idol  as  gayly  as  Metcal 
will  Vila  when  be  returns ;  and  I  would  give  something  to 
Layla,  whom  Metcal  slights.  I  wish  I  could  find  the  mine 
after  the  braves  return  ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  tbe  bad  spirit ; 
he  could  not  touch  me." 

"  Ob,  bat  he  would ;  he  would  tear  you  in  pieces  I  I 
never  will  lead  you  to  the  mine  to  have  you  put  yourself 
in  such  danger,  and  all  to  please  me,  bravest  and  best  1" 

"But  I  tell  you,  my  pretty  one,  that  your  evil  sprit 
cannot  harm  me,  for  I  have  a  charm  stronger  than  any 
devil,"  and  Paolo  drew  from  his  bosom  the  little  ebony- 
and-ivory  crucifix  Padre  Anselmo  bad  given  him^  with  the 
injunction  never  to  let  it  leave  his  person. 

Ealooma  bandied  it  curiously,  and  asked  so  many  ques- 
tions that  Paolo  was  led  on  to  give  her  the  outlines  of  the 
belief  in  which  be  had  been  trained  by  the  worthy  padre 
with  scrupulous  exactness. 

"Why,  Ealooma,  yon  would  be  a  Gbrlstian  if  yon 
listened  half  an  hour  to  one  of  tbe  fathanb**  said  he, 
finally,  as  be  looked  down  into  the  gbrl's  humid  and  eS|^r 
eyes. 

"  Who  are  tbe  fathers  ?  I  had  rather  listen  to  yon  than 
to  any  one.  Would  you  like  me  bettef  if  I  were  a  Ghris- 
tian  ?  What  is  a  Ohristian  ?"  demanded  Ealooma,  all  in 
a  breath  ? 

"  Too  many  questions  all  at  once,  oartsiima  ;  but — who 
knows  ?    We  shall  see—we  shall  see." 

And  for  tbe  first  time  sQme  serious  intention  regarding 
this  beautiful  child,  whose  artless  love  bad  gradually 
wakened  in  bis  own  heart  a  feeling  stronger  than  he  had 
hitherto  known,  entered  tbe  young  hunter's  mind,  and 
made  him  suddenly  grave  and  thougbtfuL 

At  this  moment  Layla  rejoined  them,  and  tbe  three 
walked  slowly  back  to  tbe  village  by  the  light  of  tbe 
bunter's-moon  now  risen,  broad  and  lustrous,  above  the 
Mountain  of  tbe  Eing. 

The  little  town  was  quiet  and  deserted,  except  for  women, 
old  men  and  children  ;  all  the  briaves  bad  disappeared,  and 
one  or  two  gossips,  of  whom  Paolo  carelessly  inquired 
whither  they  bad  gone,  returned  only  a  surly  and  brief 
reply. 

On  the  night  of  the  third  day  they  returned  as  mysteri- 
ously and  as  quietly  as  they  had  gone,  but  tha  next  day  a 
great  feast  was  held,  joyful  songs  chanted,  and  all  the 
women  wore  tbe  beaming  and  contented  appearanoe  of 
one  who  has  helped  to  divide  the  spoils,  and  it  was  not 
hard  for  Paolo  to  make  Ealooma  confess  that  her  father 
and  bis  comrades  had  brought  home  an  unusually  rich 
supply  of  gold,  and  might  easily  have  gathered  twice  as 
much  had  not  the  time  expired  in  wbicb  it  was  safe  to 
work  the  mine. 

And  now  Paolo  put  all  his  powers  of  coaxing  and  of 
argument  in  play,  not  scrupling  to  add  a  good  deal  of  love- 
making  and  a  good  many  indefinite  promises  for  the 
future  to  persuade  bis  dusky  love  to  betray  the  secret 
which,  as  Metcal's  daughter,  bad  come  to  her  knowledge, 
and  which  her  father  bad  bound  her  by  the  most  solemn 
oath,  coupled  with  ferocious  threats,  to  keep  absolutely 
secret  But  when  a  lover  pleads,  especially  a  much- 
desired  and  still  uncertain  lover,  what  girl  ever  yet  found 
her  father's  wishes  paramount  ? 

Not  so  fond  and  so  untutored  a  maid  as  Ealooma,  at 
least,  to  whom  the  fourth  commandment  was  an  unknown 
law,  and  who  loved  with  all  the  ardor  and  abandon  of  her 
tropical  nature. 

Two  days  after  the  return  of  the  gold-seekers  from  their 
secret  expedition,  Layla  remarked  in  the  lodge  that  aha 
would  go  that  day  and  gather  chestnuts  on  tbe  mountain. 
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'*And  I  will  go  to  beat  the  trees  and  help  bring  home 
baskets, "  said  Weetawa»  carelessly. 

*'And  Kalooma  will  go  io  oarrj  the  other  half  of  the 
basket^**  sneered  Yila ;  but  Metcal,  who  diaoooraged  all 
dissensions  in  his  lodge,  loftily  retorted : 

"  A  girl  is  always  well  if  she  is  with  her  mother.  When 
Vila  has  a  boy  she  will  not  like  to  be  parted  from  him 
more  than  Lay  la  from  her  ohild." 

Bo  the  nntting-party  set  out  jnst  as  the  son  reached  its 
height^  and  in  climbing  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent 
Laylai  stout  and  clumsy,  twisted  her  foot  between  two 
loose  stones^  and  could  go  no  further. 

Kalooma  comforted  and  pitied  her,  and  finally  said : 

"Beat  here  for  an  hour^  little  mother,  and  I  will  go  and 
fill  the  baskets  with  nuts^  and  tetnnu  Weetawa  will  help 
me,  and  we  shall  soon  be  donOi^ 

Layla  looked  sharply  into  her  daughter's  eyes ;  they 
were  dear  and  untroubled  as  at  three  years  old;  and,  at  any 
rate^  these  sayaga  maids,  like  gypsy  girls,  are  more  trust- 
worthy than  iheir  ciTilized  sisters,  so  tiie  mother  gave 
consent^  and  the  lorers  hastily  climbed  the  remainder  of 
therayhMi 

"Now  k  the  time^  Kalooma,  the  time  of  times  V*  panted 
Faolo^  exdtadly,  as  they  reached  the  plateau  where  grew 
the  ohestnut-treea.  i 

*'  To  gather  chestnuts  ?'*  asked  iCalooma,  ingenuously. 

"  No.  To  show  me  the  entrance  to  the  mine  1**  retorted 
Paolo,  a  little  impatiently.  "  It  is  somewhere  hereabout^ 
I  know,  and  we  never  shall  have  such  another  chance ;  and 
you  hare  promised,  remember  1'* 

"But  my  father r 

"  He  will  never  know,  silly  child.  I  shall  come  to-night 
and  to-morrow  night,  and  perhaps  the  night  after,  and 
carry  away  as  much  gold  as  will  make  us  both  rich  for  life, 
and  than  I  shall  take  you  and  push  for  the  mission.  Once 
there^  we  are  safe,  and  Padre  Gonzalvo  will  make  you  first 
a  Ohrbtian,  and  then  my  wife.  Before  you  have  time  to 
make  up  the  wedding-dress  I  shall  fetch  you  from  the 
ciudad. 

Kalooma  raised  her  dark  eyes  to  her  .oyer's  face,  read  it 
attentifely  for  a  moment,'  and  then  said : 

*'  If  Weetawa  was  as  wise  as  he  thinks  he  is,  he  would 
say  only,  '  Do  it  because  you  love  me  and  I  love  you, 
Kaloc^ma.  That  would  be  better  than  the  finest  dress 
gold  can  buy  in  your  dudad,  of  which  I  know  nothing." 

"  You  are  right,  Kalooma,  and  I  am  a  fooL  Well,  do  it  for 
love  of  Weetawa,  who  loveayou  and  wants  you  for  his  wife, 
and  let  me  loss  your  beautiful  red  lips  jast  once." 

*'  No ;  that  is  not  the  way  with  chiefs'  daughters  among 
the  Tezeyucans,"  replied  Kalooma,  proudly.  "When  we 
are  married — ^if  that  day  ever  comes — we  shall  see.  Now, 
listen,  Weetawa.  We  are  going  over  this  little  narrow 
ledge  of  rock,  and  then  along  the  face  of  that  diff  which 
looks  aa  if  only  a  mouse  could  pass  it  You  shall  go  first, 
and  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  I  shall  come 
after  yon,  and  jnst  as  I  reach  that  thorny  bush  this  side  of 
the  great  oak-tree,  I  shall  drop  this  string  of  wampum 
down  a  narrow  little  galiy  you  will  never  notice.  I  shall 
not  know  that  I  have  dropped  the  wampum,  and  shall  not 
look  after  it ;  but  to-night,  when  all  are  sleeping  in  the 
village,  you  can  steal  out  and  look  as  much  as  you  like.   If 

you  see  a  pile  of  stones  in  front  of  a  stump  of  a  tree 

What  was  that  ?" 

"Wfiat^  my  darling?" 

"I  saw  something— somebody —up  above  there  on  the 
mountfin.     We  are  watched.". 

"  Nonsense,  child !  Your  own  fears  make  shadows  to 
frighten  yon.  See,  I  am  goiag  on,  and  you  must  follow 
bfavely  as  you  can.'* 


He  strode  away  as  he  spoke,  crossed  the  sort  of  naloz&l 
bridge  spanning  the  ravine,  and  held  his  way  gallantly 
along  the  shelf-like  path  bdyond,  gazing  about  him  at  once 
carelessly  and  keenly,  but  seeing  nothing  strange  or 
alarming,  unless  it  wss  the  alight  waving  of  the  tops  of 
some  birches  upon  the  mountain-side,  aa  if  an  animal 
were  brushing  past  them. 

Bat  the  next  instant  he  was  overtsken  by  a  shriek  from 
Kalooma,  and  the  words,  "Down,  Weetawa— fall  down  1" 
followed  in  the  next  breath  by  the  whistling  of  an  arrow 
as  it  flew  dose  past  his  ear  on  a  line  that  would  have 
pierced  Ids  brain  but  for  the  start  he  had  given  on  hearing 
Kalooma's  cry. 

The  next  instant  he  was  bounding  back,  but  was  met  by 
another  arrow,  which,  better  aimed  than  the  firsts  struck 
jost  above  the  eye,  inflicting  a  diallow  wound,  from  which 
the  blood  streamed  down,  dmosi  blinding  him,  but  not 
beforo  he  had  seen  Telaylo  spring  out  of  the  ravine,  brand- 
ishing the  wampum-chain  aloft^  and  heard  him  ahout  to 
the  flymg  Kalooma  to  stop  and  listen  to  him,  or  he  would 
have  her  burned  for  a  traitor  the  next  day  in  sight  of  the 
whole  village. 

The  threat,  wnich  he  knew  to  be  no  idle  one,  the  pain 
and  murderoui^  throbbing  of  his  wound,  and  the  full  confi- 
dence that  Telaylo  would  never  fail  on  his  third  shot, 
wrought  Paolo's  blood  to  the  boiling  pointy  at  which  sdi- 
preservation  becomes  not  only  a  law,  but  a  delight  of 
human  naturo;  and  without  further  delay  he  fitted  an 
arrow  to  the  bow  he  could  use  as  well  aa  any  Indian, 
dashed  the  blood  from  his  eyes  long  enough  io  take  a  fnll 
aim,  saw  that  Telaylo  was  juist  an  instant  behind  him  la 
doing  so,  and  pulled  the  tough  bow-string  to  his  ear  Jual 
as  the  Indian  fitted  his  to  the  notched  end  of  his  arrow. 

The  second  of  differonce  in  readiness  meant  life  and 
death  to  both  men,  for  as  Paolo  discharged  his  weapon  ha 
fell  upon  one  knee,  leaving  the  Indian's  arrow  to  whis 
harmlessly  over  his  head,  while  his  own  buried  itsdf  deep 
in  his  rival's  heart,  settling  for  ever  the  jealousy  and  bitlar 
hatred  that  had  made  that  heart  a  lorment  to  its  owner  fdr 
many  weeks,  and  had  sent  him  out  that  bright  morning  to 
spy  and  follow  upon  the  trail  of  the  lovers. 

Without  waiting  to  see  more  than  the  spring  and 
forward  fall,  that  tdd  how  well  his  shaft  had  iQ>ed,  Psolo 
bounded  back  across  the  bridge,  and  upon  Kalooma's 
flying  footsteps  with  such  desperate  speed  that  he  caught 
her  up  just  as  she  leaped  down  into  the  ravincb  at  whose 
lower  end  her  mother  was  awaiting  her. 

Catching  her  by  the  robe,  and  gasping  for  breath,  ii 
was  fully  a  moment  beforo  he  could  ejaculate : 

"  Wait !    You  must  not  go  back  1" 

"  Bat  I  musty  I  must !"  sobbed  Kalooma. 

"  Then  you  lose  me,  for  I  shall  never  rotum  to  Teze- 
yuoo.  They  will  find  Telaylo  to-night  Stop,  they  must 
not  find  your  wampum  in  his  dead  hand.  I  shall  go  back 
and  get  it,  and  then  I  shall  make  a  bee-line  for  the  mission, 
and  reach  it  by  to-morrow's  noon.  Will  you  come  with 
me,  Kalooma,  or  will  you  say  good-by  ?  Hark  I  your 
mother  is  calling ;  she  is  coming  I  She  must  have  seen 
Telaylo  pass  this  way !  Decide  quickly,  child.  Come 
with  me  and  be  my  wife,  or  go  to  meet  yoor  mother  and 
know  nothing  of  what  has  become  of  me.  I  will  secnre 
the  wampuai,  at  any  rate,  that  Telaylo  shall  not  betmy 
you,  even  in  death.     Choose  !" 

"I  will  come  with  yon,  Weetawa,"  replied  the  girl,  in 
a  low  voice,  and  with  her  face  wan  and  rigid  as  death,  but 
still  with  a  glitter  in  her  eyes  that  toM  of  the  resolute 
warrior  blood  in  her  veins. 

"  Kalooma  I  KA\oom&  V^  ^t\'^<^  V!cl<^^ca!^  ^\  V^<^\&k<c:iQ&s£t 
aa  ahe  hobbled  \iw  \iwiklMX  ^%iOEx.>xi»  N.\i«^  xwvaft^  ^aft.  >ia^ 
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girl  mftdo  a  despairing  geiinre  o!  farewell  and  bre  iowtird 
[the  aotitid,  ftad  tliea  Iftjring  her  hand  in  Paolo's,  suffered 
'  him,  to  lead  her  rapidlj  awaj. 

**  Noir«  aweetheartt  hold  yoxt  that  direction,  and  walk  as 

last  and  aa  l&r  aa  yonr  little  feet  will  carry  jon,  while  I 
[run  hack  for  the  wampam,  and  I  wilt  overtake  jon  in  the 

Irst  balf-mile/'  directed  Paolo;  and  hia  bride,  alread/ 
[adopting  tbe  meek  obedience  of  the  Indian  wife,  only 
I  bent  her  head  and  proceeded  mpidlj  in  the  designated 
[  direction* 

Piiolo,  meantime*  sped  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had 

icon  his  nval's  bodj  fall,  and  searched  for  it  in  eager 


However  it  might  be»  Paolo  had  no  Kme  to  determine  ; 
with  Kalooma  already  on  her  way  toward  the  mission^  her 
mother  already  searching  for  her,  aod,  after  a  brief,  per* 
plexed  panse,  the  hunter,  citing  one  last  glance  around, 
sprang  once  more  across  the  bridge  and  along  the  path  he 
had  pototed  oat  t^  Kalooma. 

Late  in  the  next  day  Father  Aoselmo's  heart  was  made 
glad  by  the  unexpected  reappearance  of  the  spiritual  son 
whom  he  had  counted  as  dead  ;  nor  wiia  be  at  nil  sorry  to 
receive  a  new  oouvert  in  tbe  beaatiful  and  charming  bride 
whom  ho  had  brought  with  him. 

The  baptism  and  the  wadding  took  plaoe  ill  one  day» 


i 


^^P^K^^w^iJIp, 


srnai  awd  sino  m^tssa.  »*' sriia  oiiraBT  mtB  vnuisio  SikirD,  akd  otM^aiD  tei  rooa  vicTm^s  Lira.'*— sis  nkxt  ^lqw. 


It  was  not  to  be  seen  I    The  short,  crisp  herbage 
"waa  ataJned  deep  with  blood,  and  the  twigs  were  torn  and 
bent  aa  if  by  some  frantic  death-olntch,  but  that  was  all, 

A  little  way  off  the  bank  suddenly  broke  away  in  the 

Step  ravine,  where  Kalooma  Lad  inti mated  that  the  en- 

to  the  gold   mine  was   to  be  fouad«  sod  Paolo, 

fly  approach tng  the  edg(>,  looked  over*     The  dark 

sd  sullen  depths  kept  their  aeoret,  however,  and  if  the 

lying  man  in  his  l^st  agony  had,  indeed,  fallen  o?er  that 

arp  d«^soent,  his  body  had  hidden  itself  in  the  broken 

ofta  of  the  rock,  or  might  even  have  flung  itself  down 

ito  tho  caver Dous  mine,  whose  secrets  Telarlo  had  de- 

^fsnded  eren  to  the  death. 


with  much  simple  festivity  and  rejoicing,  and,  after  some 
mouths  of  traiuing  by  old  Dolores,  tUe  mission  house- 
keeper, Kalooma  was  pronounced  a  most  able  and  promia* 
ing  assistant  to  that  worthy  dame's  failing  powers. 

Piiolo's  wound  above  the  eyo  protel  more  serious  than 
was  supposed,  and  so  weakened  hiii  sight  as  to  ktep  htm 
confined  to  the  house  for  some  months  ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  healed  he  set  forth,  in  spite  of  all  Ka!ooma*s  en* 
treaties,  on  another  secret  expedition  to  find  the  opening 
of  the  gold  mine, 

Tbe  spot  was  reached  and  without  discovery,  but  judge 
of  poor  Paolo*s  chagrin  in  disoovering  that  the  whol^  t^ct^ 
of  the  spot  had  be^u  a\Wt«\  ^^a&\.  T«(Wi^Ti\>L\OTi» 
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Trees  hftd  been  felled,  great  rooks  prized  OTer»  earth 
thvoim  in,  until  the  ravine  was  changed  into  a  broken 
level,  wilh  no  possible  aooess  to  its  depths,  except  bj  the 
labor  of  many  men  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  not  then. 

Doabtless  the  Indians  had  oontrived  some  other  en- 
trance to  the  mine  for  their  own  benefit ;  but  Paolo,  in  a 
long  night's  search,  could  gain  no  dew  to  it,  and  with 
morning  light  crept  away,  a  sadder  aod  no  wiser  man  than 
.be  had  arrived. 

Nor  was  the  secret  ever  divalged,  nor  is  it  to  this  day. 
Maoy  other  traditions  go  to  confirm  this,  and  make  it 
almost  a  matter  of  certainty  that  there  did  once,  aod  prob- 
ably does  still,  eziBt  a  gold  mine  near  Real  del  Monte  of 
wonderful  richness  and  extent ;  but  no  man  can  pretend 
to  have  a  clew  to  its  vicinity,  and  the  only  specimen  of  its 
ore  ever  produced  to  the  public  was  the  broken  arrowhead 
which  Paolo  laid  npon  the  altar  of  the  little  mission 
church  as  a  thank-offering  at  the  birth  of  his  first  boy. 


SPEKB  AND  KINQ  MTE8A, 

'  Kino  M'tbsa,  the  most  despotic  of  all  African  poten- 
tates awaited  Speke's  arrival  with  impatience^  and*  a  large 
eseort  was  sent  to  meet  him:  A  delay  having  arisen, 
further  messengers  were  sent  to  hasten  his  approach,  who 
told  Speke  that  the  King  had  caused  fifty  big  men  and 
four  hundred  little  ones  to  be  executed,  as  he  believed  his 
subjects  were  anxious  to  prevent  the  visit  of  the  white 


Approaching  toward  the  palace  of  the  King,  Speke  was 
surprised  at  its  extraordinary  dimensions,  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  gigantic  huts  such  as  he  had  never  before 
seen  in  Africa.  In  these  huts  the  four  or  five  hundred 
wives  of  the  King  resided,  and  fiocked  to  the  doors  to  joke 
and  laugh  together  as  the  traveler  drew  nigh.  Speke  was 
struck  with  the  astonishing  neatness  and  order  of  the 
whole  place :  the  huts  were  beautifully  thatched,  and 
fenced  with  the  tall,  yellow  reeds  of  the  tiger-grass,  while 
all  the  courts  between  the  huts  were  strewn  with  mats  and 
rushes  in  pdttems,  and  kept  with  scrupulous  cara  Oourt- 
lers  of  high  degree  and  decorous  dress  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and  the  band  played  a  "selection  of  musia*'  The 
explorer  was  desired  to  sit  down  outside  the  palace  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  King  ;  but  this  he  declined  to 
do,  and  returned  to  his  own  hut  until  the  King  should 
be  ready. 

On  his  second  visit  he  found  M'tesa,  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty*five,  sitting  on  a  red  blanket^  which  formed 
his  throne^  in  a  state  hut  The  men  in  attendance  were 
•tooping  low,  cringing  and  prostrating  themselves  before 
the  monarch,  but  Speke  would  only  be  received  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usages  in  his  own  country.  This  was  a 
bold  stroke,  but  it  determined  all  his  future  relations  with 
M'tesa.  He  was  requested  to  stand  in  the  sun  to  await  the 
King's  leisure  to  confer  with  him  ;  instead  of  doing  so  he 
put  on  his  hat,  sat  down  on  his  own  chair,  and  quietly 
put  up  his  umbrella^  Never  in  the  memory  of  mortal 
man  had  such  a  thing  been  known,  and  every  courtier 
eounted  it  as  a  moral  certainty  that  the  traveler  would  be 
led  forth  to  instant  execution.  But  he  was  not ;  his  firm- 
niMs  and  happy  audacity  prevailed  ;  he  had  won  the  heart 
of  the  King,  and  henceforth  they  were  as  brothers. 

He  found  M'tesa  to  be  the  incarnation  of  despotism  and 
tyranny,  and  his  reign  a  reign  of  terror.  The  lives  of  all 
his  sobjeots,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  in  his 
bandsb  and  when  f^cy  seized  him  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
ksn  BB  many  as  he  would.  His  wives  were  legion,  and 
/  3are0jj^  m  daj  pamed  ibat  Bptikit  did  not  see  one  or  more 


of  these  unhappy  creatures  dragged  off  to  execution,  no 
one  daring  to  nuse  his  voice  on  her  behalL  On  one  occa- 
sion, at  a  picnic,  when  the  King  was  accompanied  by  a 
selection  of  wives  from  his  harem,  one  ventured  to  pluck 
a  fruit  and  offer  it  to  her  lord.  It  was  intended  to  please 
him,  but  he  took  it  as  an  offense,  and  ordered  her  to 
death.  Immediately  she  was  surrounded  by  the  page-boys 
— ^hundreds  of  whom  are  kept  to  look  after  the  women  and 
to  run  errands — ^boys  who  are  always  on  the  run,  and  are 
killed  if  they  dare  to  walk.  As  soon  as  these  little  black 
imps  threw  their  cord  turbans  around  her  she  attempted 
to  beat  them  off,  but  failing,  cried  out  in  anguish  to  Speke 
to  help  and  protect  her. 

M'tesa  was  about  to  strike  her  down  with  a  thick  stick, 
when  Speke,  whose  blood  wss  roused  by  this  appeal  to 
him  by  name,  rushed  at  the  tyrant,  caught  his  upraised 
hand,  an  J  demanded  the  poor  victim's  life.  It  was  a 
wonder  he  did  not  lose  his  own,  but  the  whole  affidr 
seemed  to  afford  only  amusement  to  the  caprieious  ohiet 
who  failed  to  see  what  difference  a  life  mora  or  less  oould 
make^  and  he  therefore  ordered  the  woman  to  be  released. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  Speke  could  not,  with  im- 
punity, interfere  in  domestic  matters,  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  instance  in  which  he  was  ins^mental 
in  saving  a  condemned  life. 

It  was  a  most  painful  thing  for  him,  detained  as  he  was 
month  after  month  at  the  Court  of  Uganda,  to  witness  the 
terrible  sacrifice  of  life.  He  occupied  his  time,  howeverp 
in  teaching  the  young  King^  who  showed  great  aptitude 
in  learning.  Amongst  other  things  he  taught  him  to 
shoot  One  day  M'tesa,  having  loaded  a  carbine  with  his 
own  hands,  gave  it  to  a  pfltge,  and  told  him  to  go  out  and 
shoot  a  man  in  the  outer  court,  which  was  no  sooner  dona 
than  the  boy  returned  to  announce  his  success,  "  with  m 
smile  of  glee  such  as  might  be  reflected  in  the  fkee  of  a  hoij 
who  had  just  robbed  a  bird's  nest  or  caught  a  trout  1" 


THE   HISTORY   OF  MONEY. 

The  most  ancient  records  of  coined  money  carry  us  away 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world — to  the  gpreat  empire  of  China. 
The  early  history  of  Chinese  currency  is  principally  known 
to  us  through  a  treatise, "  Wen-hien  t'ung  K'ao ;  Or,  The  Ex- 
amination of  Currency,  by  Ma-twan-lin,  a  great  Chinese 
scholar,  bom  about  1245.  In  early  and  uncivilized  times 
various  objects  have  served  as  a  standard  of  value.  In 
the  early  Canada  and  in  Ne\r  Netherland,  as  still  in  the 
extreme  north,  beaver-ekins  were  used  in  this  manner. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  estimated  values,  even  of  young 
women  sent  over  for  wives,  on  tobacco,  the  currency  of 
those  colonies.  In  ancient  Europe  cattle  were  the  usual 
medium  of  exchange ;  whence,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
word  pecunia.  In  the  Zendavesta  the  payment  of  phy- 
sicians is  calculated  in  the  same  way ;  but  comparatively 
few,  perhaps,  realize  that  when  we  pay  our  fee^  we  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  for  the  word  fee  is  the  old  word 
vieh,  which,  as  we  know,  in  German  still  retains  the  sense 
of  cattle.  In  Africa  and  the  East  Indies  shells  are,  and 
long  have  been,  used  for  the  same  purpose.  We  even  find 
indications  that  shells  once  served  as  money  in  China,  he* 
cause  the  words  denoting  buying,  selling,  riches,  good% 
stores,  property,  prioes,  cheap,  dear  and  many  others  refer- 
ring to  money  and  wealth,  contain  the  ideographic  sign 
denoting  the  word  ahilL  Indeed,  Waugmang,  about  14  4.D.  p 
attemptedt  among  other  changes,  to  bring  into  circulation 
iive  different  varieties  of  shells  of  an  arbitrary  value.  In 
this  country  wampum,  or  porcelain,  as  the  French  called 
it|  beads  made  of  clam-shelis»  were  e  recognised  ourrencj, 
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and  the  white  witlen  adopted  it  On  the  Paoiflo  coast 
the  hyagiia  shells  served  the  same  parpose. 

A  oorions  illostration  of  the  passage  from  a  state  of 
barter  to  the  use  of  monej  is  foand  ia  the  fact  that,  pieoes 
of  oloth  and  koiyes  having  been  nsed  as  in  some  measnre 
•a  standard  of  Talne,  almost  as  graj  shirtiog  is  even  now,  * 
so  the  earliest  Ohinese  ooins  were  made  to  resemble  pieoes 
of  oloth  or  knivesi  and  there  are  two  principal  kinds  of 
coin — the  pu  coins,  roughly  representing  a  shirt,  and  the 
too  coins,  which  are  in  the  form  of  a  knife.  These  cnri- 
ons  coins  are  said  to  go  back  foar  thoasand  one  hundred 
years,  and  to  have  been  made  in  the  year  2250  B.a  Sdm- 
itar-shaped  ooins  also  at  one  time  oirouiated  (if  I  may  nse 
the  expression)  in  Persia.  But  these  forms  were,  of 
course^  Tory  inoonvenient,  and  the  Ohinese  soon  arrived 
at  the  opinion  that  moaey,  which  was  intended  *'  to  roll 
round  the  world,*'  should  be  itself  roand. 

A  curious  feature  of  Ohinese  coins,  the  nail-mark,  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  an  accident  very  characteristic 
of  Ohina.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Wentek,  a  model  in  wax 
of  a  proposed  coin  was  brought  for  her  majesty's  iaspec- 
tion.  In  taking  hold  of  it  she  left  on  it  the  impression  of 
one  nail,  and  the  impression  has,  in  consequence,  not  only 
been  a  marked  characteristic  of  Ohinese  ooins  for  hundreds 
of  yesrsi  but  has  even  been  copied  on  those  of  Japan  and 
Oorea. 

Not  only  did  the  Ohinese  possess  coias  at  a  very  early 
period,  but  they  were  also  the  inventors  of  bank-notes. 
Some  writers  regard  bank-notes  as  having  originated  about 
119  B.a,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  On-ti,  but  the  evi- 
denoe  is  not  oondusiva 

True  bank-notes  are  said  to  have  been  inveutei  about 
800  A.i>.,  in  the  reign  of  Hiantsoung,  of  the  dynasty  of 
Thang,  and  were  called /eyte/^,  or  flying  money.  It  is 
curious,  however,  though  not  surprising,  to  And  that  the 
temptetion  to  over-issue  led  to  the  same  results  in  Ohina 
as  in  the  West  The  value  of  the  notes  fell,  until  at  length 
it  took  11,000  mim,  m  £3,000  to  buy  a  cake  of  rice,  and 
the  use  of  notes  appears  to  have  been  abandoned.  Subse- 
quently the  issue  was  revived,  and  Tohaag-yang  (%0-d90 
A.i>.)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  private  person  who. 
issued  notes.  Somewhat  later,  under  the  Emperor  Tohing- 
tsong,  sixteen  of  the  richest  firms  united  to  form  a  bank 
of  issue,  which  emitted  paper  money  in  series,  some  pay- 
aUe  every  three  yeirs. 

The  earliest  mention,  in  European  literature,  of  paper, 
or  rather  cotton  money,  appears  to  be  t)y  Bubruquiis,  a 
monk,  who  was  sent  by  St  Louis,  in  the  year  1252,  to  the 
Court  of  the  Mongol  Prince  Mangu-Ehan,  but  he  merely 
mentions  the  fact  of  its  existence.  Mnrco  Polo,  who  re- 
sided from  1275  to  1284  at  the  court  of  Kublai-£ban— I 
do  not  know  whether  in 

"  The  stately  pleasure  dome 
Where  Alph,  the  saored  river,  ran 
Through  oavems  maasoreless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea"— 

gives  us  a  longer  and  interesting  aooount  of  the  note 
system,  w^ich  he  greatly  admired,  and  he  concludes  by 
saying,  ''Now  you  have  heard  the  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  great  Khan  may  have— aud,  in  fact,  has— 
more  treasure  than  all  the  kings  in  the  world.  You  know 
all  about  it,  and  the  reason  why." 

But  this  apparent  facility  of  creating  money  led,  in  the 
Easl^  as  it  hss  elsewhere,  to  great  abusea  Sir  John  Mau- 
d«Till6b  who  was  in  Tartary  shortly  afterward,  in  1322, 
ieUs  us  thai  tha  "Emperour  may  dispenden  als  moche  as 
ha  wile  with  onten  estymaoioum.  For  he  despendeth  not, 
M  BiilMth  no  mooifj,  bat  of  lether  emprented,  or  ol 


papyra  •  •  •  For  there  and  beyonde  hem  thai  make  no 
money,  nouther  of  gold  nor  of  sylver*  And  therefore  ha 
may  despende  ynow  and  outrageously."  The  Great  Khaa 
seems  to  have  been  himself  of  the  same  opinion.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  **  despent  outrageously,'*  and  the  value  of 
the  paper  money  again  fell  to  a  very  small  fraction^of  its 
nominal  amount,  causing  great  discontent  and  misery, 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the 
Mandchu  dynasty,  it  was  abolished,  and  appears  to  have 
been  so  completely  forgotten,  that  the  Jesuit  father,  Ga- 
briel de  MagailUns,  who  resided  at  Pekin  about  1668, 
obeerves  that  there  is  no  recollection  of  paper  money 
having  ever  existed  in  the  manner  described  by  Marco 
Polo ;  though  two  centuries  later  it  was  again  in  nsOi 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  these  Gliinesa  bank- 
notes differed  from  oars  in  one  essential— namely,  they 
were  not  payable  at  sight  Western  notes,  even  when  not 
payable  at  all,  have  generally  purported  to  be  exchange- 
able at  the  will  of  the  holder,  but  this  principle  the 
Ohinese  did  not  adopt,  and  their  notes  were  only  payable 
at  certain  specified  periods. 

Various  savage  races  are,  we  know,  in  the  habit  of  bury- 
ing .with  the  dead  his  wives,  slaves  or  other  possessions. 
So  also  in  Greece,  it  was  usual  to  place  a  piece  of  money 
in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  as  Oharon's  fee.  In  Ohina, 
also,  paper  money  is  said  to  have  been  simikr]y  treated. 
It  was,  we  are  informed,  sometimes  burnt  at  funerals,  in 
order  that  the  dead  might  have  some  ready  money  to  start 
with  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

At  the  same  time,  in  finance,  as  in  many  other  matters, 
the  Ohinese,  though  they  anticipated  the  white  races,  have 
not  advanced  so  far.  Their  system  of  currency  is  not 
srchaic,  and  banking  appears  to  be  but  little  developed. 
Deposita,  which  constitute  the  life-blood  of  banking,  are^ 
we  are  told,  exoeptionaL  Bills  circulate,  or  are  bought 
and  sold  at  the  exchanges  in  Pekin  and  other  cities,  but 
Ohinese  banking  seems  almost  to  oonfine  itself  to  issuing 
and  repaying  bills.  Moreover,  though  the  Chinese  pos- 
sess, and  have  so  lon^  possessed  a  coinage,  it  is  only  suit- 
able to  small  payments,  and  in  all  large  transactions  ingots 
are  extensively  used.  These  ingots  have  no  public  stamp, 
although  they  often  bear  the  mark  of  the  maker,  which  is 
sometimes  so  well  known  that  a  verification  is  dispensed 
with. 

In  their  financial  and  banking  arrangements  the  Japan- 
ese seem  to  have  been  much  behind  the  Ohinese.  They 
had,  indeed,  a  form  of  paper  money.  The  Daimios,  or 
feudal  lords,  in  various  districts,  issued  little  cards  repre- 
senting very  small  values.  In  the  museum  of  Leyden  is 
one  of  those  issued  in  1688.  The  bank-notes,  however, 
never  reached  a  high  stete  of  development  t 

Money  seems  to  us  now  so  obvious  a  convenience^  and 
so  much  a  necessity  of  commerce,  that  it  appeaia  almoat 
inconceivable  that  a  people  who-  created  the  Sphinx  and 
the  Pyramids,  the  temples  of  Ipsamboul  and  Kamac, 
should  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  coins.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  monuments  themselves,  that  this  was  really  the 
case.  As  regards  the  commercial  and  bankmg  systems  of 
ancient  Egypt,  we  are  almost  entirely  without  informatiott. 
Their  standard  of  value  seems  to  have  been  the  '^outen,** 
or  "  ten "  of  copper  (94-96  grammes),  which  circulated 
like  the  ses  rude  of  the  Bomans  by  weight,  and  in  the  form 
of  brioks,  being  measured  by  the  balance.  It  was  ob- 
tained from  the  mines  of  Mount  Sinai,  which  were  worked 
as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty.  Gold  and  silrer  appear  to 
have  been  also  used,  though  less  frequently.  Lika 
oopper,  they  were  sometimes  in  the  form  of  bricks^  bot 
generally  in  rin£si>  reaemblinti^  VL<b  '^^il  'inn^vi  ^V  ^^^^ 
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andent  Celts,  which  Ui  said  to  haye  been  employed  in  Ire- 
laod  down  to  tne  twelfth  oentnrj,  and  still  holis  its  own 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  This  approximated  very  nearly 
to  the  possession  of  money,  bat  it  wanted  what  the  Boman 
lawyers  called  "the  law*'  and  "the  lorm."  Neither  the 
weight  nor  the  poreness  was  gnaranteed  by  any  public 
anthority.  Snoh  a  state  of  things  seems  to  ns  very  incon- 
venient bat,  after  all,  it  is  not  very  different  from  that 
which  prevails  in  China  even  at  the  present  day.  Tlie 
first  money  stmck  in  Egypt,  and  that  for  the  nse  rather  of 
the  Greek  and  Phoenician  merchants  than  of  the  natives, 
was  by  the  Satrap  Aryandes, 

In  ancient  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  09  in  Egypt,  the  pre- 
cions  metals,  and  especially  silver,  cirooLited  as  uncoined 
ingots.  They  were  readily  taken,  indeed,  but  taken  by 
weight  and  verified  by  the  balance  like  any  other  merchan- 
disCi  The  excavations  in  Assyria  and  Babylon,  which 
have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  ancient  history,  have 
afforded  us  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  commer- 
cial arrangements  of  these  countries,  and  we  now  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  receipts,  contracts, and  other  records 
relating  to  loans  of  silver  on  i>ersonal  securities  at  fixed 
rates  of  interest ;  loans  on  landed  pr  house  property  ;  sales 
of  land,  in  one  case  with  a  plan ;  sales  of  slaves,  eta  These 
were  engraved  on  tablets  of  clay,  which  were  then  burnt. 
M.  Lenormant  divides  these  most  interesting  documents 
into  five  principal  types  :  1.  Simple  obligations.  2.  Obli- 
gations with  a  penal  clause  in  case  of  non-fulfillment 
One  he  gires  which  had  seventy-nine  days  to  run. 
8.  Obl'gations  with  the  guarantee  of  a  third  party. 
i.  Obligations  payable  to  a  third  person.  5.  Drafts 
drawn  upon  one  place,  payable  in  another.  He  gives  the 
foUowing  illustration  of  one  of  these  letters  of  credit : 
"Four  minas  fifteen  shekels  of  silver  (credit)  of  Ardu* 
Nana  son  of  Yakin  upon  lyardukabcdussurson  of  Marduk- 
balatirib  in  the  town  of  Orchoe.  Mardukbalatirib  will  pay 
in  the  month  of  tebet  four  minas  fifteen  shekels  of  silver 
to  BelabalidJin  son  of  Sennaid.  Our,  the  14  arakh-samna 
ia  the  sjcund  year  of  Nabonidus,  Eino^  of  Babylon."  Then 
follow  the  names  of  witnesses.  Nabonidus  lived  about 
550  B.a 

These  Assyrian  drafts  were  negotiable,  but  from  the 
nature  of  things  could  not  pass  by  endorsement,  because, 
when  the  clay  was  once  baked,  nothing  new  could  be 
added,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  name  of  the 
payee  was  frequently  omitted.  It  seems  to  follow  that 
they  must  have  beeu  regularly  advised.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  such  instruments,  and  especially  letters 
of  credit,  should  have  preceded  the  use  of  coins.  The 
earliest  banking  firm  of  which  we  have  any  account  is  said 
to  be  that  of  Egibi  and  Company.  Several  documents  and 
records  belonging  to  this  family  are  in  the  British 
HusenoL  They  are  on  clay  tablets,  and  were  discovered 
in  an  earthenware  jar  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hillab, 
a  few  miles  from  Babylon.  The  house  is  said  to  have 
acted  as  a  sort  of  national  bank  of  Babylon.  The  founder 
of  the  house,  Egibi,  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Sen- 
nacherib, about  700  B.a  This  family  has  been  traced 
during  a  century  and  a  half,  and  through  five  generations, 
down  to  the  reign  of  Darius.  As  regards  the  Hebrews, 
Mr.  Poole  tells  us  there  is  no  distinct  allusion  to  coined 
mon^  in  the  Old  Testament  before  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon. Shekels,  of  course,  are  often  mentioned,  but  the 
wovd,  like  onr  pound,  denotes  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin, 
and  in  the  older  Scriptures  shekels  was  up^hI  in  the  former 
senaa  The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  coins  in  the  Bible 
is  supposed  toxttfer  to  Persian  money,  the  word  "  drachm,*' 
whieb  Mppmm  in  the  King  James  version,  being  a  mistake 
^ar  '^dmrie,''    Thoiic  "dmios"  have  on  the  obverse  the 


king  kneeling,  holding  a  bow  and  arrow.    The 
shows  a  rude  incuse.    They  were  probably  struck  in  the 
fifth  century  B.a 

At  a  much  earlier  date,  indeed,  we  read  in  the  King 
James  Bible  that  Abimeleoh  gave  Abraham  "a  thousand 
pieces  of  silver "  in  expiation  of  his  treatment  of  Sarah  ; 
and,  again,  that  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  for 
"  twenty  pieces  of  silver."  But  in  both  these  oases  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  word  "  pieces  "  is  in  italics,  and  there 
is  much  doubt  about  the  word  ;  in  the  Septuagint  it  is 
"shekels." 

Considering  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  the  Jewish 
race  subsequently  devoted  themselves  to  commerce  and 
finance,  it  is  remarkable  how  small  a  part  these  profes- 
sions play  in  the  early  history  of  the  race.  One  type  of 
the  ancient  shekels  has  on  the  obverse,  in  Hebrew, 
"Shekel  of  Israel,  year  4,"  above  a  chalice;  on  the 
reverse,  "Jerusalem  the  Holy  triple  city."  Some  nanus 
matistsascribe  these  coins  to  Ezra.  The  first  Jewish  coins 
were  apparently  struck  by  Simon  the  Maooabeeb  under  a 
grant  from  Antioohus  YIL 

The  earjiest  coinage  in  the  Western  world  iA  generally 
ascribed  to  Pheidon,  King  of  MginA,  who  has  also  the 
great  merit  of  having  introduced  tlie  use  of  weights  and 
measures.  According  to  Herodotus,  however,  we  owe  this 
invention  of  money  to  the  Lydians  probably  in  the  xeign 
of  Gyges,  about  700  a  a  The  question  turns  very  much 
on  the  date  of  Pheidon,  in  reference  to  which  there  is 
great  uncertainty.  Some  writers  have  carried  him  back  to 
895  a  a,  while  others  endeavor  to  bring  his  date  to  660  B.a 
The  claims  of  the  Lydians  have  recently  been  advocated 
by  eminent  authorities.  In  either  case  the  honor  rests 
with, the  Greek  race. 

The  early  coins  form  an  interesting  transition  between 
the  metallic  ingots  which  previously  performed  ttie  func- 
tions of  currency  and  true  money.  Those  of  Lydia  are  not 
round,  but  oval,  with  an  official*  stamp  indicating  thehr 
weight  and  giving  their  legal  value ;  the  .dSginatan  silver 
staters  also  imitate  the  elongated  form  of  the  earlier  period, 
and  are  even  more  irregular  than  those  of  Lydia.  Still 
they  possess  more  of  the  character  of  a  true  coinage^  in 
having  been  struck  on  a  block. 

In  the  following  illustrations  of  ancient  coins  a  silver 
coin  in  the  British  Museum,  ascribed  to  Pheidon,  is  shown. 
On  the  one  side  is  an  incuse  square,  or  punch  mark,  and  on 
the  other  a  tortoise — the  symbol  of  the  Phoenician  goddess 
of  the  sea  and  trade.  One  of  the  other  figures,  representa- 
tive of  the  Lydian  coins,  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest 
known.  It  is  perhaps  of  the  time  of  Gyges,  but  certainly 
not  later  than  Ardys.  Many  of  these  ancient  coins  hava 
been  found  in  the  neighborhood  ot  Sardes.  Thej  baTS  a 
device  on  one  side  only,  the  other  being  occupied  by  the 
incuse  square,  which  is  the  admitted  sign  of  the  earlior 
condition  of  the  earliest  coins. 

"The  masses  of  metal,"  says  Bawlinson,  "prepared  tot 
coinage  were  originally  placed  upon  an  anvil  with  a 
rough  excrescence  protruding  from  it,  having  for  its  objeot 
to  catch  hold  of  the  metal  while  the  impression  is  made  bj 
means  of  a  die  placed  above  and  struck  with  a  liammer. 
This  excrescence,  a  mere  rude  and  rough  square  at  firsts 
which  gradually  improves,  being  first  divided  into  com- 
partments, and  then  ornamented  with  a  pattern,  until 
gradually  it  becomes  a  second  device,  retaining,  however, 
to  a  late  date  its  original  square  shape  on  the  coina  ^Hie 
qundratum  incusum  is  of  the  most  archaic  type^  having, 
neither  pattern  nor  divisions,  and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance  which  might  be  produced  by  the  impression  of  a 
broken  naiL" 

The  Greek  coinage,  however  rude  at  first,  soon  aoqnlraA 
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a  beftuiy  and  perfeotioii  snrpaaaing  all  our  modern  efforts. 
The  staters,  for  iqstanoe,  of  Philip  and  of  Alexander,  the 
coins  of  Sjraonse  and  Metapontnm*  present  to  ns  the  most 
lorel/  female  fsoes  and  deities^-perfect  models  of  human 
beauty.  Animals  also  are  admirably  represented,  not 
only  the  horse,  the  lion,  etc.,  but  other  smaller  oreatures, 
as  the  hanrest-mouse  on  an  ear  of  wheat  on  a  Metapoatum 
coin,  and  even  insects,  as,  for  instance,  the  praying  mantis. 
The  heads  on  the  earliest  ooios  represent  gods  and  god- 
desses, the  first  human  head  being  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great  on  a  coin  of  Lysimaohus,  and  even  in  this  case  the 
great  conqueror  is  represented  in  his  divine  character  as 
descended  from  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
ram'a  horns. 

It  would  not,  howcTer,  be  fair  to  modem  mints  to  at- 
tribute  the  comparative  poverty  of  modem  coins  to  want  of 
skilL  It  is  a  great  convenience  that  coins  should  lie  flatly 
one  on  another,  and  the  greater  boldness  of  ancient  coins, 
however  it  may  add  to  their  beauty,  neceesarily  rendered 
this  impossible.  Not  only  were  the  Greek  coins  admirable 
for  their  beauty,  but  they  were  also  made  of  pure  metal 
and  full  weight,  offering  in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast 
to  those  of  most  other  countries.  There  were^  however, 
of  course,  exceptions.  Thus  the  money  of  Phocssa  was 
notorious  for  its  bad  quality. 

In  ancient  Greece^  as  now,  the  right  of  coinage  wsa  a 
prerogative  of  the  sovereign.  And  here  we  find  a  curious 
difference  between  the  Basileufl  and  the  Tyrannua.  The 
former  coined  in  his  own  name^  but  the  Tyrannu,  how- 
ever absolute,  never  did  so ;  their  money  was  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  people. 

Ck>ins  are,  of  course,  very  instractive  from  an  historical 
point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  for  a  long  time 
admit  on  their  coins  any  allusions  to  contemporary  events, 
and  then  only  in  an  indirect  manner.  Almost  the  only 
exception  is  the  enormous  gold  •  piece  struck  by  Euora- 
tidee,  King  of  Bactriana,  of  which  the  French  possess  the 
only  known  example.  The  fact  that  it  is  jast  equsl  to 
twenty  staters  does  not  prove  that  it  was  ever  intended  to 
serve  as  a  coin,  against  which  its  size  must  have  been  a 
great  objection.  Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  veiy  few 
specimens  were  straok.  Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  French  example  is  the  only  one  ever 
made,  aa  the  die  appears  to  have  been  broken  in  striking 
it  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Bomans  had  any  name  for 
a  "medal"  as  distinguished  from  a  true  coin. 

In  Greece,  the  original  business  of  bankers  seems  to 
liave  consisted  in  changing  money  for  foreigners,  but  they 
soon  commenced  banking  and  allowing  interest  on  deposits. 
We  aro  incidentally  informed  that  the  father  of  Demos- 
thenes kept  part  of  his  fortune  with  one  of  these  Trape- 
Bitte^  or  bankers.  Some  of  them  enjoyed  considerable 
credit  PaJsion,  for  instance,  we  are  told,  was  well  known 
and  trusted  all  over  Greece.  The  ordinary  rates  of  interest 
were  very  high,  and  will  not  at  all  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  the  present  day,  as  they  ranged  from  ten  to 
thirty-seven  per  cent ;  but  the  risks  also  must  have  been 
extreme,  and,  notwithstanding  this  large  rate  of  interest, 
their  profits  seem  to  have  been  smalL  Even  Pasion's 
business  ia  said  to  have  been  worth  but  $2,000  a  year, 
which  appears  scarcely  credible. 

Tbe  Greek  bankers  seem  to  have  been  as  much  notftries 
as  bankers,  and  a  large  part  of  their  business  consisted  in 
witnessing  contracts  between  others ;  they  seem,  however, 
to  have  pOMeesed  a  document  not  very  dissimilar  to  our 
ehedki  Th^  were  acquainted  with  letters  of  credit,  and 
liad  cvHi  inTCDted  a  form  of  endorsement 

The  carHcat  Boman  coins  are  said  to  have  been  straok 
tfti*^  bf  Numa  or  by  Serviua  Tullius.    They  were  of 


bronze  or  copper,  silver  not  being  used  till  the  first  Pnolo 
war,  269  B.a,  and  gold  some  sixty  yean  later.  Even 
under  the  earlier  emperors  the  different  provinces  and 
colonies  had  their  own  coins,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Diocletian  that  one  coinage  was  established  for  the 
whole  empire.  For  a  long  period,  indeed,  eveiy  great 
Boman  family  had  the  right  of  coining  denarii  with  their 
own  device,  though  precautions  were  taken  to  predlnde 
any  tampering  with  the  weight  or  fineness. 

The  first  step  in  the  degradation  of  the  coinage  was 
effected  by  the  celebrated  Flaminian  law.  This  unfor- 
tunate error  naturally  opened  the  door  to  further  debsse- 
ment  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Nero  that 
any  further  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction.  He  low- 
ered the  aureus,  and  reduced  the  denarius  from  one- 
eighty-fourth  to  one-ninety-sixth  of  a  pound,  increasing 
the  alloy  at  the  same  time  from  five  to  ten  per  cent 
After  this,  though  the  aureus  remained  stationary  for 
some  time,  the  denarius  rapidly  fell  in  value. 

Although  the  great  Boman  families  were  long  permitted 
to  coin  under  certain  precautions,  this  was,  nevertheless, 
not  only  under  the  supervision,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
State.  The  first  coins  were  not  inscribed,  but  afterward 
they  generally  bore  the  legend  "  Boma,"  not  as  a  geo- 
graphical expression,  but  as  a  recognition  of  sovereignty. 
The  same  feeling  which  rendered  the  Greeks  so  long 
reluctant  to  put  any  human  head  on  their  coins,  influenced 
the  Bomans  also ;  to  have  done  so  would  have  indicated  a 
claim  to  sovereignty,  which,  under  a  republic,  would,  of 
course,  have  been  totally  inadmissible.  During  the  earlier 
period  of  Boman  history,  indeed,  such  coins  wero  un- 
known. 

In  the  year  58  B.a,  M.  .SSmiliua  Scaurns  represented 
himself  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  sub- 
nussion  of  Aretas,  King  of  the  Nabatheana  We  find,  also^ 
Marius,  Sylla  and  Pompey,  on  their  triumphal  cars,  but 
not  even  they  ever  ventured  to  put  their  likenesses  on  the 
coins.  This  feeling  extended  with  still  greater  force  to 
female  heads.  Even  tbe  representations  of  the  women 
belonging  to  the  imperial  family  under  the  earliest  em- 
perors were  not  only  posthumous  and  commemorative,  but 
were,  moreover,  at  first  introdnced  under  the  disguise  of 
goddesses.  Thus  Julia  was  represented  as  Diana.  Tibe- 
rias, in  honor  of  his  mother,  Livia,  attached  her  features 
to  heads  of  the  goddesses  Pietas,  Jnstitia,  and  Salus 
Augusta.  Agrippina  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and 
placed  herself  on  coins  with  her  husband  Glaudius,  thougb 
she  did  not  venturo  to  have  one  struck  with  her  own  effigy 
alone.  *The  rule  was  first  broken  by  Drusus,  who  straok 
coins  in  honor  of  his  wife  Antonio. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  introduced  banking  into 
Italy,  at  least  if  we  may*  judge  from  the  fact  that  ia  early 
Latin  writings  most  of  the  words  relating  td  banking  and 
finance  are  of  Greek  origin,  anS  were  gradually  replaced 
by  Latin  words.  Tbe  .bankers  in  Bome  aeon  became  of 
great  importance,  and  the  old  Boman  comedies  contain 
many  allusions  to  them— not  always^  indeed,  of  a  TC^ 
complimentary  description,  although  their  profeosioiial 
honor  stood  very  higb. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  as  an  indication  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Gkiulisb  bankers,  that  when  the  revolt  of  Yercin* 
getorix  took  place  the  houses  of  the  bankets  wero  first 
attacked.  But  sorely  another  explanation  may  be  given. 
Moreover,  the  extortion  of  high  interest  was  not  confined 
to  bankers.  Pompey,  we  are  informed,  lent  money  at 
fifty  per  cent ;  Brutus,  and  Oato  himself,  at  forty-eight 
per  cent  The  rate  of  interest  in  Bome  ss  elsewhere  ia 
ancif'nt  times  was,  in  fact,  excessive*  Ttv«t^^%.vV<v««q«t^ 
no  leg4  vaVa  Uli  tii^  Vaw  ol  Uii^  "Iw^^^  '1i>ea»u  ^X^vk^voi. 
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dxed  nominanj  at  eight  and  thred  *  fourths  per  oeut 
Sabs^neotlj*  in  the  time  of  Oioero,  it  was  raifled  to  tweira 
per  eeni  at  ^hich  it  eontinned  until  it  was  reduced  bj 
Jastinian  to  fear  per  cent  lor  ''illnatrions*'  personit  for 
those  engaged  in  commeroe  six  per  oent»  and  eight  per 
cent  in  other  easee, 
We  are  told  that  all  money  tranaaotions  were  carried  on 
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clear  how  the  Roman  bankers  kept  their  acooimta.    W§" 
maj   hope   that  we  shall   ere    long    know  more  about 
Roman   banking,   because   the   honse  ahd  arobiTes  of  a 
Pompeian  banker— Lnoios  OicoUitifl  Jnonndus^haTe  r^, 
oentij  been  discovered. 

Bf  general  consent,  gotd^  ailTor  and  copper  hare  befli^ 
the  metals  nsed  as  money*     Iron,  indeed,  is  said  to  ha?e 
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throngli  the  intervention  of  bankers^  and  that  they  kept 
the  aeoonnt- books  of  their  customers.  But  however  this 
maj  be,  the  system  of  banking  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  thoroughly  developed,   beoanae  when  Cicero 

sent  his  son 
IVLLroos  to  00m* 
plete  his  ednoa* 
tion  at  Athena,  he 
wrote  to  Atticns 
to  inquire  if  it 
would  be  pos- 
sible to  procure 
%  letter  of  credit 
on  Athens,  or 
whether  it  would 
be  necessary  for 
Marcus  to  carry 
money  with  him* 
The  later  Roman 
law  contains 
nnmerous  pro* 
visions  relating 
to  banks.  It  is 
jArAitsta  cows,  by      &0 


been  nsed  in  Sparta  under  the  laws  of  Lycurgns,  but  in 
this  case  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tt  was  ever 
coined.  It  seems  to  have  been  used,  as  it  was«  according 
to  Crosar,  amongst  the  ancient  Britons,  in  the  form  c( 
bars. 

Pollnz  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bysanlinm  in 
ancient  times  used  iron  for  coins  instead  of  copper,  and  so 
have  the  Japanese  ;  bat  this  metal  is  much  too  heavy  for 
convenience*  Coins  of  tin  are  reported  to  have  bees 
struck  by  Dionysins  of  Syracuse,  and  subeequtntly  in 
Oaulf  bat  they  appear  to  have  been  almost  immediately 
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ftbandafted  again.     Caat  ooms  of  this  metal  were  in  nae 
among  the  aiieii:'nt  Britons. 

Glass  seems  to  have  been  likewise  at  one  time  used  for 
anbsidiary  cuinage  in  Egypt  and  in  Smilj.  Platinum  was 
tried  in  Raaaia,  bat  was  fonnd  nnsuitable ;  lead  is  still 
used  in  Barmab  \  nickel  in  Belgiamp  the  United  States 
and  Germany  ;  and  in  1869  and  1870  nickel  pence  and 
halfpenod  were  struck  for  Jamaica,  In  addition  to  tiie 
oommerciiiil  uses  of  coins^  they  are  important  from  an  his* 
toricaJ  point  of  view^  and  abo  in  giving  ua  authentio 
portraits  of  mnny  interesting  persons— CcDsaTi  Cleopatia, 
and  many  others. 

The  high  rates  of  interest  which  prevailed  in  former 
times,  of  course,  were  Tery  injnrions  to  commerceY  and 
natarally  proToked  unfavorable  oritioisms,  which,  however* 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  usarious  raiee^  but  often 
extended  to  Skuy  charge 
whatever  for  intc-reet^ 
Indeed,  the  idea  that 
there  is  some  wrong 
about  charging  interest 
for  the  ui»e  of  money  is 
not  the  least  remark- 
able or  disastrous  of  the 
various  pr»  j  udioes 
which  have  interfered 
with  the  happineBS  and 
comfort  of  man.  Thd 
sappoeed  axiom  that 
pcounia  non  purii  pecu- 
niofit,  the  misapplica* 
tion  of  certain  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  the 
poori  all  contributed  to 
the  same  error.  Thus 
in  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
betb,  1571  (13  Eliz. 
oapti  8),  an  act  was 
passed  against  usury 
and  ''corrupt  ohevis- 
ance  and  bargaining  by 
way  of  sale  of  wares»^* 
which  were  declared  to 
have  abounded  *Mo  the 
importable  hurt  of  the 
Commonwealth,*'  de- 
Glaring  usury  to  be  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of 
Godf  in  its  nature  sin, 
and  detestable^  Quaintly 
eoongb,  however,  this 
waa  in  the  first  instance 
limited  to  five  years,  but 
subeeqaently  (39  Eliz, 
oap.  18)  it  was  con  tin  > 
n^dt  on  the  ground  that 

it  was  Idnad  by  experience  **  to  be  very  necessary  and 
profitable  to  the  Commonwealth  of  this  realm,*'  *         • 

In  Mobiimmedan  countries,  notwithatan  Jing  that  interest 
IS  expr«;fisiy  forbidden  in  the  Koran — or  rather  perhaps  to  a 
certain  extent  in  consequence  of  that  prohibition— the 
ordinary  rate  ia  three  or  four  times  as  high  us  in  Europe, 
loEnglandt  after  the  Conquest^  as  in  most  other  Christian 
oonntHee  at  that  time,  interest  was  expressly  prohibited 
iKjtb  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law ;  while  as  the  Jews 
were  allowed  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  charge  in- 
terest to  strangers,  the  business  of  moDey-lendi£.g  fell 
aatorally  into  their  hands^     Subsequently  a  similar  privi- 


lege was  accorded  to  the  Italian  or  Lombard  merchants — 
from  whom,  of  course,  Lombard  Street,  still  the  centre  of 
banking,  derives  \U  name* 

In  the  reiga  of  Henry  TIIL  a  statute  was  passed  legal* 
izing  interest  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  centi  under  James 
L  it  waa  lowered  to  eight  per  cent,  under  the  Common* 
wealth  to  six  p^r  cent,  and  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  to 
five  per  cent,  and  the  usury  laws  were  not  altogether 
abolished  tiJl  1839. 

In  Scotland,  interest  was  altogether  illegal  i^lil  the 
Baformation*  In  1587  it  was  legalized  up  to  ten  per  oent» 
In  1633  the  legal  rate  was  reduced  to  eight  per  cent,  and 
in  1661  to  six  per  cent  In  Ireland  interest  was  forbidden 
until  1635,  when  it  waa  legalized  np  to  ten  per  cent,  re* 
dnced  in  1732  to  six  per  cent  In  18i^9  it  was  rendered 
legal  to  oharge  a  higher  rate  of  diaoount  than  fire  per 
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cent  in  England.  According  to  the  Code  Nspol^n,  six 
por  cent,  was  the  highest  legal  rate  on  oommercial  loans, 
and  five  per  cent  on  those  on  real  property. 

In  the  United  States,  again,  the  rate  is  fixed  by  law, 
and  varies  in  the  diSerenfc  Btatesi,  being,  for  instance,  eight 
l>er  cent,  in  Alabama  and  Texas  ;  seven  per  cent  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  ;  five  per  cent 
in  Louisiana ;  and  six  per  cent  in  most  of  the  other 
States,  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  restrictions  are 
quite  inoperative. 

We  are  generally  told,  in  histories  of  banking,  that  the 
first  national  bank  was  that  of  Venice,  founded  in  the  year 
1157  ;  but  this  institution  was  not  at  first,  iu  any  sense,  a 
true  bank.  The  State  being  deeply  involved  iu  debt,  its 
creditors  were  formed  mto  a  corporation^  and  the  debts 
made  transferable,  like  our  consols.  It  was  not  until  1587 
j  that  the  institution  began  to  take  mooey  on  do^foavL  TVi^ 
1  depositors  toccWed  a  ctedvt  on.  ^.^^^3(w^*Vi^V%  <a«^V^ 
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the  aotoal  weight  of  the  btdlion  placed  there,  which  the 
bank  undertook  to  keep  intact  in  its  vaalta,  and  to  repay 
to  the  depositors  at  anj  time,  or  to  transfer  to  anj  one 
else. 

The  earliest  real  bank  was  that  of  Barcelona,  founded 
in  liOlL  In  this  case  the  dtj  funds  were  made  responsi- 
ble for  any  moneys  intrusted  to  the  bank,  which  not  only 
reoeired  deposits,  but  exchanged  money  and  discounted 
bills.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  1009. 
The  Bo-ctted  bank  of  St  George,  at  G^noa,  dates  to  1407, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  genuine  banking  busi- 
ness untH  1675.  The  bank  of  Stockholm,  which  com- 
menced in  1668,  was  the  first  bank  in  Europe  to  issue 
bank-notes. 

English  coinage  is  far  more  ancient  than  their  banking 
system.  Before  the  Boman  conquest  they  were  already 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  coinage,  which  appears  to  haye 
commenced  in  Kent  about  200  to  150  B.a,  and  to  have 
spread  over  the  southeast  of  England,  to  Devonshire  on 
the  west,  and  northward  as  far  as  Yorkshire.  The  princi* 
pal  mints  appear  to  have  been  at  Gumulodunum  and  Yeru- 
laminm.  The  original  coins  were  copies  of  Gaulish  imita- 
tions of  the  staiers  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  hare  a 
head  of  Apollo  on  one  side  and  a  chariot  and  horses  on 
the  other.  Gradually,  however,  the  execution  became 
worse  and  worse,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  until  at 
length  BO  one  looking  at  one  of  these  coins  for  the  first 
time  would  be  able  to  tell  which  side  was  meant  for  the 
head  of  Apollo  and  which  for  the  chariot  and  horses.  The 
fact  that  the  dies  were  much  larger  than  the  coins  assisted 
in  contributing  to  this  result  Some  of  the  coins  are  in- 
scribed, and  in  one  series  we  find  the  name  ''  Gun,'*  short 
lor  Ganobellne,  the  Gymbeline  of  Shakespe^^,  from 
whose  name  one  learned  antiquary  has  absurdly  supposed 
that  our  word  **  coin  "  was  derived.  * 

After  the  conquest  the  native  British^  coinage  was  re- 
placed by  Boman  coins^  great  numbers  of  which  have  been 
discovered.  After  the  departure  of  the  Bomans,  the 
Saxons,  about 'the  sixth  century,  commenced  striking 
Btycas,  or  half-farthings,  and  sceattas,  from  which  comes 
our  proverbial  expression,  "paying  one's  shot'\ 

The  mode  of  reckoning  by  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
was  introduced  in  Saxon  times,  the  pound  being  a  pound 
of  silver,  though  the  penny,. the  one  two-hundred-and- 
fortieth  of  a  pound,  was  the  largest  silver  coin  actually 
strack. 

The  "penny"  is  the  most  ancient  representative ^of 
Saxon  coinage.  The  name  first  appears  m  the  laws  of 
Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  began  to  reign  in  688. 
The  figure  of  Britannia  was  copied  from  a  coin  of  Anto- 
ninus. 

The  mark,  originally  Danish,  was  introduced  by  Alfred  ; 
it  contained  at  first  one  hundred,  and  afterward  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  pennies.  It  was  never  struck,  but  was 
only  a  money  of  account  Throughout  Norman  times  the 
halfpenny  and  farthing  were,  as  a  rule,  not  separate 
coins,  but  halves  and  quarters  of  the  penny  very  neatly 
cut  Though  some  Saxon  halfpence  are  known,  these 
coins  were  not  struck  in  any  quantity  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  L  The  gold  coins  recommenced  under  Henry 
III.,  who  coined  gold  pieces  intended  to  pass  for  twenty 
pence.  Edward  IIL  strnck  gold  fiorins,  current  for.  six 
shillings.  This  coin  being  found  inconvenient  he  issued 
the  "noble/*  sometimes  called  "rose  noble,"  worth  six 
shillings  and  eightpence,  or  half  a  mark.  This,  with  its 
half  and  quarters,  was  the  only  gold  coin  till  the  "  angel  *' 
of  Edward  IV. 
OroBta  And  half -groats  w>Bre  introduced  by  Edward  ITL 
^Pbej^ reoeiTed  their  name  from  the  Fxenoh  "gros,"  a  large 


piece.  It  was  one  of  the  charges  against  Wolsey  that  ha 
put  his  cardinal*s  hat  on  the  money  struck  in  the  arohis- 
piscopal  mint  at  York.  The  "shilling"  was  first  struck 
by  Henry  YIIL  The  silver  crown,  half-crown  and  six- 
pence commenced  under  Edward  TL  The  soTsreign  of 
twenty  shillings  was  first  strnck  by  Henry  YIL  The 
guinea  commenced  under  Gharles  IL,  in  1668,  and  was  so 
called  from  the  Guinea  gold  from  which  it  was  made;  it 
was  withdrawn  in  1815,  when  the  sovereign  and  half-sov- 
ereign were  again  iMued.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  coin- 
age was  constantly  deteriorated  by  having  the  edges 
clipped,  now  prevented  by  the  milling  of  the  edge^  a  pro- 
cess first  used  in  1560.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
coin  led  to  the  use  of  "tradesmen's  tokens,'* 

The  pound  sterling  and  its  relation  to  the  silver  ooinsge 
was  not  finally  fixed  until  1717.  Gold  was  not  adopted  as 
a  legal  standard  of  value  until  1816.  The  "  mint  price  "  of 
silver  is  58.  6d«  an  ounce  troy— i.  e.,  the  ounce  of  silver  is 
coined  into  58.  6d.  The  "standard"  of  silver  is  thirty- 
seven  parts  of  silver  to  three  of  copper,  t  The  sovereign  is 
composed  of  twenty-two  parts  gold  and  two  copper.  An 
ounce  of  gold  is  therefore  coined  into  £3  17s.  lO^d.,  which 
is  generally  termed  the  mint  price  of  gold. 

We  sometimes  hear  surprise  expressed  that  there  should 
be  a  fixed  price  for  gold.  Gold,  it  is  said,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  follow  its  market  price.  But  when  we  are  told 
that  the  mint  price  of  gold  is  always  £3  17a  lO^d  an 
ounce,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  an  ounce  of  gold  is  coined 
into  £3  17s.  lOid.  The  price  of  gold  is  fixed  in  gold, 
or,  in  other  words,  sovereigns  are  always  of  the  same 
weight  Sir  Bobert  Peel  asked  his  opponents  the  well- 
known  question,  "  What  is  £1  ?"  and  the  simple  answer 
is,  that  £1  is  a  certain  quantity  of  gold,  verified  by  the 
stamp  of  the  mint 

There  appears  to  be  much  uncertainty  as  to  when,  or  by 
whom,  coins  were  first  struck  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
As  regards  the  former  country,  they  are  never  mentioned 
in  the  Senckus  Mor,  which  is  said  to  have  been  compiled 
about  A.D.  440,  in  which,  when  the  precious  metals  are  al- 
luded to,  which  is  but  rarely,  this  is  always  by  weight 
Such  is,  indeed,  the  case,  even  to  a  much  later  date. 
Thus,  in  1004,  Brian  Boroimhe  offered  twenty  ounces  of 
gold  on  the  altar  of  St  Patrick,  at  Armagh,  though  coins 
are  said  to  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  the  ninth  century* 
The  earliest  Scotch  coins  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  Malcolm  III.,  about  1050  a.d. 

The  derivation  of  the  words  relating  to  money  and  com- 
merce are  interesting  and  instructive.  "  Pecnuiary  "  takes 
us  back  to  the  times  when  value  was  reckoned  by  so  many 
head  of  cattle.  The  word  "money"  is  from  monetOf  be- 
cause in  Bome  coins  were  first  regularly  struck  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  which  again  was  derived  from 
monere^  to  warn,  because  it  was  built  on  the  spot  where 
Manlius  heard  the  Gauls  approaching  to  the  attack  of  the 
city.  "Coin  "  is  probably  from  the  Latin  cuneus,  a  die  or 
stamp.  Many  coins  are  merely  so-called  from  their  weight 
as,  for  instance,  the  pen  ad,  the  French  livre,  Italian  lira ; 
others  from  the  metal,  as  the  "aureus";  the  "rupee" 
froaf  the*  Sanscrit  "rupya,"  silver;  others  from  the 
design,  as  the  angel,  the  testoon,  from  teste  or  tdte,  a 
head ;  others  from  the  head  of  the  state,  as  the  sovereign> 
crown ;  others  from  the  proper  name  of  the  monarch, 
such  as  the  Dario,  from  Darius^  the  Philip,  Louis  d'or,  or 
the  Napoleon. 

The  dollar,  or  thaler,  is  short  for  the  Joachimsthaler,  or 
money  of  the  Joachims  Valley,  in  Bohemia,  where  these 
coins  were  first  struck  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Guineas 
were  called  after.the  country  from  which  the  gold  was  ob* 
tained,  and  the  "  fr«nc  "  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  iascrip* 
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iion  Francorum  Rex.  The  <'0oa"  ia  from  the  Latin  soli- 
dug.  The  word  shilliag  appears  to  be  deriTed  from  a  root 
signif  jing  to  diyide ;  and  in  several  oases  the  name  indi- 
oates  the  fraotion  of  some  large  ooin*  as  the  denarius,  half- 
pennjf  farthing,  oent  and  mill  The  pound  was  origin- 
nally  not  a  coin,  but  a  weight,  and  oomes  from  the  Latin 
ptmduB.,  The  pound  was  originall/  a  pound  of  sOrer, 
which  was  divided  into  240  pennies.  The  origin  of  the 
word  pennj  is  nnknown.  Some  have  derived  it  from 
pendOf  to  weigh,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  very  satis- 
factory. 

Early  English  bankers  seem  to  have  been  all  goldsmiths 
as  weli  as  bankers.  Even  Alderman  Baokwell,  who  lost 
£295,994  16b.  6d.,  when  the  Exchequer  was  closed  by 
Charles  U,  was  a  retail  jeweler,  and  Pepys  records  on 
December  24th,  1660  :  ''I  went  to  ohuse  a  payre  of  can- 
dlesticks to  be  ready  for  me  at  Alderman  Baokewell*a*' 
Mr.  Pricey  in  his  interesting  paper  on  '*  Early  Goldsmiths 
and  Bankers"  gives  several  acoounts  current  appertaining 
to  this  period,  and  still  in  existence  at  Messrs.  Child's. 
The  oldest  of  English  banks  are  probably  M^srs.  Child's 
and  Messrs.  Martin's. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a  goldsmith  named 
John  Wheeler,  from  whom  the  business  passed  to  William 
Wheeler,  Jiinior,  and  snbsequentl;^  into  the  hands  of  their 
apprentices,  Messrs.  Blanchard  &  Child,  whose  names 
appear  in  the  « Little  London  Directory,  1677."  Sir 
IVancis  Child,  called  by  Pennant  the  father  of  the  pro- 
fession, is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  lay  aside  entirely 
the  goldsmith's  business  and  become  a  pure  4>anker  in  our 
sense  of  the  temu  The  "Grasshopper,"  in  Lombard 
Street,  claims  to  have  been  the  place  of  business  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  though  his  actual  residence  was  in 
Bishopsgate.  In  the  directory  of  1677  it  was  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Duncombe  &  Eent»  from  whom  it  descended  to 
Messrs.  Martin.  The  Bank  of  England  was  founded  in 
1694. 

The  Somen  Island  piece  is  regarded  as  the  earliest  coin 
struck  for  America;  The  Pinetree  pieces,  coined  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, were,  in  fact,  the  first  assertion  of  colonial  in- 
dependence, the  right  to  coin  money  being  always  regarded 
as  the  act  of  the  sovereign  power.  A  New  England  dele- 
gate, taken  sharply  to  task  by  King  Charles  IL,  adroitly 
pretended  that  the  tree  was  the  royal  oak,  and  placed  on 
the  coins  in  compliment  to  Charles  himsell 

Among  the  curiosities  of  money  are  coins  struck  to  use 
ont  of  the  country  and  not  in  it.  Among  these  are  the 
Maria  Theresa  dollar,  which  is  so  well  established  as  a 
standard  in  East  Africa  that  it  has  been  coined  for  more 
than  a  century  hlways  in  the  same  form.  It  circulates  in 
Africa,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  the  empire  over  which  Maria 
Theresa  ruled.  -  The  trade  doUar  of  the  United  States  is 
another  example.  It  is  struck  for  the  foreigp,  and  chiefly 
for  the  Chinese,  trade,  and  is  not  current  in  the  United 
States.  The  very  Government  that  issues  it  refuses  to  take 
it  as  money. 

Besides  the  New  England  coins,  pieces  were  struck  by 
Lord  Baltimore  for  Maryland,  and  Virginia  boasts  a  piece. 
During  the  Bevolution,  and  soon  after,  several  States 
issued  pieces,  and  some  were  struck  for  the  whole  country. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  Coi^titution  a  mint  was  estab- 
lished, and  our  regular  coinage  dates  back  to  1793,  an 
Act  of  Congress  of  April  22d,  1792,  having  established  a 
mint,  and  a  cent  being  the  first  piece  strnck. 

New  England  resorted  to  the  issue  of  paper  money  to 
meet  the  loss  of  a  disastrous  and  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  Canada,  and  other  colonies  followed  the  example. 
Daring  the  Bevolution,  Conttress  issued  paper  money,  the 
**  Continental  Currency,"  which  ultimately  became  worth- 


less after  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  had  been  cir- 
culated. 

The  oldest  American  bank  was  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  projected  byBobert  Morris,  and  incorporated 
by  Congress  in  1781.      , 


MY    SISTER    ELLEN. 
By  Rkbbcca  S.  Nichols. 

SisTXB  ElziSn,  Pve  keen  dreaming        ^ 

Of  a  fair  and  happy  time; 
Ctontlo  theoghts  are  round  me  gleaming, 

ThooKhts  of  sunny  girlhood's  prime. 
Oh,  the  Ught,  untutored  fancies, 

Imsges  so  qnaint  and  bold- 
Outlines  dim  of  old  romanoes, 

Formhig  chUdhood's  age  of  gold  I 
Eternal  Spring  was  then  above  ub» 

Sonshine  cheered  our  every  path; 
None  ^en  knew  us  but  to  love  us— 

Winning  ways  sweet  childhood  hath. 

Thou  art  llttie  NeUy,  looUng 

Up  into  my  anxious  faoe, 
I  thy  childish  caprice  brooking, 

As  thy  merry  thoughts  I  trace; 
See  thy  dreamy  blue  eyes  glancing 

From  thy  founts  of  light  and  glee, 
And  thy  little  feet  go  dancing 

Like  the  waved  upon  the  seal 
Tossing  from  thy  snowy  shoulder 

Oolden  curls  with  witching  grace. 
Charming  every  new  beholder 

With  thine  arch,  expressive  face. 

Sister  Ellen,  Fve  been  dreaming 

Of  some  lightsome  Summer  eves. 
When  the  harreet-moon  was  beaming 

Softly  through  the  dewy  leaves— 
How  among  the  flowers  we  wandered. 

Treading  light  as  Summer  air  ; 
Looking  upward,  how  we  pondered 

On  the  dazzling  glories  there  1 
We  were  children  then  together. 

Though  I  older  was  in  years  ; 
And  life's  dark  and  stormy  weather 

Seemed  like  April's  smiles  and  tears. 


"MAGIC  NUMBERS  AND  PBKSUASI7B  SOUND;' 
It  is  related  of  Frederick  Ohopiu  that  his  power  with 
the  pianoforte  was  such  that  he  oould  hush  the  pupils  of 
his  father's  sohool  eveu  iu  their  most  unruly  moments. 
One  day,  when  Professor  Ohopiu  was  out,  there  waa  a 
frightful  soene.  Baroinski,  the  master  present,  was  at  his 
wit's  end,  when  Frederick,  we  are  told,  happily  entered  the 
room.  Without  deliberation  he  requested  the  loysterers 
to  sit  down,  called  in  those  who  were  making  a  noise  out* 
side^  and  promised  to  improvise  an  interesting  story  on 
the  piano  if  they  would  be  quiet  All  were  instantly  aa 
still  as  death,  and  Frederick  sat  down  to  the  instrument 
and  extinguished  the  lights.  He  described  liow  robbers 
approached  a  house,  mounted  by  ladders  to  the  windows, 
bat  were  frightened  away  by  a  noise  within.  Without 
delay  they  fled,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  into  a  deep, 
dark  wood,  where  they  fell  asleep  under  the  starry  sky. 
He  played  more  and  more  softly,  as  if  trying  to  lull  chil- 
dren to  rest,  till  he  found  that  his  hearers  had  actually 
fallen  asleep.  The  young  artist  crept  out  of  the  room  to 
his  parents  and  sisters,  and  asked  them  to. follow  him  with 
a  light  When  the  family  had  amnsed  themselves  with 
the  postures  of  the  sleepers,  Frederick  sat  down  again  to 
the  piano  and  struck  a  thrilling  ohord^  at  ^\i\!(i\i  xJqati  ^!i\. 
sprang  up  in  a  itig\il« 
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THE   LETTER  "S";    Or,  THE  JOOELYN   SIN. 


Bernard  liyea.  It  don't  matter  to  70a  their  whye  and 
'Wherefores ;  she  mnst  be  yonrs.  if  she  neyer  tells  yon 
what  claim  he  has,  how  can  yon  be  expected  to  know 
what  is  the  matter?*' 

He  handed  her  the  telegram,  and  the  telegram  spoke  for 
ilseil  in  the  pithy  language  of  words  that  were  paid  for : 

•*  The  Arotuitxa  sails  at  sunriBo  October  Tth." 

She  raised  her  eyes  in  mnte  inquiry.  He  had  that  ugly, 
sinister  smile  on  his  lips. 

"The  Ardurus  is  Bernard  Jooelyn's  yessel,  and  Bernard 
Jooelyn  still  has  time  to  oatoh  her  before  she  saUs." 

"  Bon  /"  she  exohdmed.  «*  That  is  better  than  we  hoped 
for.  It  relieves  the  difficulty,  perhaps,  for  oyer.  But " — 
Marie  looked  at  him  suspiciously — "are  you  quite  sure 
that  this  is  his  ship,  Arcturtaf  The  papers  and  his  ad- 
Tices  stated  that  his  yessel  would  sail  October  28th.  Ic 
there  not  a  mistake,  and  would  he  not  haye  been  the 
parson  informed  of  the  change  ?*'  She  was  bending  a 
sharp  scrutiny  upon  him,  but  Fulke's  homely  countenance 
seldom  changed  its  saturnine  affrontery.  He  bore  the 
scrutiny  without  flinching.  "How  is  it  that  you  have 
tbii  telegram,  instead  of  the  person  most  concerned? 
How  is  it  that  you  are  acting  as  confidential  friend  of  yonr 
detested  enemy  ?"  And  Marie  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
her  suspicion  of  the  message  so  singularly  opportune. 

"  Simply  because  I  haye  made  repeated  inquiries — and 
because  this  \a  in  reply  to  a  message  sent  last  night  You 
don't  seem  to  belleye  me,  Madame  Frissae  ?"  he  said. 

"I  have  no  ^th  in  anybody,"  she  retorted.  " I  don't 
belieye  in  any  man,  when  things  run  counter  to  his  inter- 
ests. Howeyer,  this  falls  in  with  yonr  interest  so  marvel- 
o^ly  that  I  still  doubt  it  If  I  were  concerned  I  would 
assure  myself  of  the  truth.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  this 
matter  I  prefer  to  tako  your  word,  and  belieye  that  the 
Ardurus  sails  at  sunrise." 

Fulke  walked  to  one  of  the  bookcases,  and  taking  down 
a  yolume,  opened  to  a  shipping-list  ftod  handed  it  to  her. 
*'  You  see,  there  are  two  yessels  of  that  name.  One  is  a 
whaler,  now  absent  on  a  four  years'  whaling  expedition  in 
the  Polar  seas ;  the  other  is  the  vessel  now  fitting  for 
Arctic  exploration.  With  all  due  deference  to  Madame 
Frissae's  French  wits,  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  deceive 
anybody  on  this  point  would  it  not  ?" 

Fulke  stretched  out  his  hand  and  rang  the  boll  as  he 
asked  the  question,  which  Marie  only  answered  by  an  in- 
credulous shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"Take  this  telegram  to  Mr.  Jocelyn.  Tell  him  his 
uncle  directed  the  inquiry  made,"  he  ordered,  as  the  serv- 
ant appeared.  "Tell  him,  also,  that  the  express  leaves 
the  station  at  half  past  eleven,  and  that  it  is  his  unclo's 
desire  that  he  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  seonring  his  posi- 
tion. Moreover,  as  he  is  not  in  a  state  to  travel  alone,  sny 
tbat  General  Jocelyn  has  engaged  the  attendance  of  John 
Dey^y,  the  sailor  staying  for  the  last  few  days  at  the 
porter's  lodge.  Dev^y  himself,  yon  may  tell  Jocelyn,  is 
employed  on  the  Arctarus,*' 

The  seryant  took  the  telegram  and  left  the  room.  As 
he  did  so  Mario  (glanced  up,  inquiringly. 

**MonDieuI  You  have  your  arrangements  quite  per- 
Uo%  for  ten  minutes'  notice,"  she  commented. 

**I  knew  the  yessel  would  sail  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and 
I  had  no  iJea  of  giring  him  too  mnch  notice.  Fortu- 
nately, Winifred  has  just  gone  for  her  morning  ride ;  she 
never  returns  before  twelye ;  by  that  time  Jocelyn  will  be 
thundering  along  in  the  express  to  town,  and  we  will  see 
then  whether  Winifred  is  mine  or  whether  she  is  his,"  and 
despite  the  snooess  crowning  his  efforts,  the  scowl  of  jeal- 
oaarage  darkened  ^gain  on  Fnike'a  countenance. 


*'  She  laughed  at  me  this  morning ;  she  will  do  it  again*, 
she  will  do  it  at  any  time,  and  I  detest  her,"  Marie  spoke^ 
musingly.  "I  don't  know  any  surer  way  of  being  re- 
venged on  one's  worst  enemy  than  by  haying  her  many 
you." 

"It  don't  matter  what  you  think,"  mdely  r^oined 
Fulke.  '*  On  that  point  I  am  determined.  Uncle  Hngh 
must  compel* Winifred  to  be  my  wife,  or  I  will  put  the  ao- 
knowledgment— signed  by  his  own  name— of  the  crime 
committed  twenty  years  ago— I  say  I  will  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  detectives,  and  they  will  soon  unearth  the 
hidden  iniquity,  and  make  him  pay  the  penalty  of  the 
law." 

She  tapped  impatiently  on  the  table  as  he  spoke,  listen- 
ing disdainfully. 

"  What  a  fool !  You  don't  remember  that  both  of  them 
—your  Winifred  and  Bernard — have  told  you  that  while 
Bernard  lives  she  cannot  be  your  wife." 

*  *  Tut !  She  shall !  He  has  no  authority  to  pirevent  her. 
I  say  she  shall  I  I  don't  believe  his  cursed  boasting,"  was 
the  angry,  answer. 
Marie  Frissae  flang  down  her  letters,  impetuously* 
''I  do  I  Monsieur  Stupid,  as  oertainly  as  I  stand  here. 
Bernard  Jocelyn  spoke  truly  when  he  said  Winifred  could 
not  be  your  wife  while  he  liyed.     It  was  no  boasting." 

''What  was  it?"  he  demanded,  f^ing  her  sharply. 
"  Have  done  with  your  confounded  riddles." 

'*It  was  truth  t  It  was  sacred  truth  I"  slowly  rejoined 
the  Frenchwoman,  gazing  fixedly  at  him. 

The  sullen  aspect  changed,  an  angry  alarm  sniped  into 
his  face,  a  baffled,  murderous,  bitter  wrath  and  terror  and 
astonishment 

"Do  you  mean " 

**  Fesle  !  1  mean  nothing— nothing,"  she  broke  in,  rap- 
idly. "  I  have  told  you  to  ask  no  questions.  80  take  the 
grande  refuge  of  ignorance.  I  haye  warned  yon  to  let  their 
words  go  without  an  explanation,  and  I  haye  warned -you 
to  remember  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  yonr  handsome 
Jocelyn  may  have  taken  steps  to  make  his  word  good — 
that  while  he  lives  Winifred  can  marry  no  one  else — ^but 
you  are  not  bound  to  know  that ;  they  have  neyer  giyen 
you  a  reason.  You  are  free  to  act  without  asking  embar- 
rassing questions.     Do  you  see.  Monsieur  Stupid  ?" 

Fulke's  atrocious  temper  was  almost  beyond  oontroL 
He  paced  the  floor  in  long  strides,  striying  to  speak,  and 
striving  not  to  ask  the  question  on  his  tongue's  end,  and 
yet  he  comprehended  her  insinuation. 

'*  General  Jocelyn  shall  suffer  for  this  cursed  fooling. 
I  have  no  love  for  them,  and  I  am  not  going  to  stand  by 
tamely  and  see  that  braggart  carrying  Winifred  off  before 
my  eyes.  I  am  not  going  to  be  made  game  of,  when  I 
have  their  very  lives  in  my  hand.  I  tell  you,  madame,  if 
I  can't  marry  Winifred,  I  can  send  Hugh  Jocelyn  to  the 
gallows." 
The  Frenchwoman  tossed  her  head  in  derisive  itcom. 
•*  How  will  that  harm  Bernard,  or  prevent  his  marrying 
Wiuifred  and  having  the  money  as  well  the  beauty  ?"  she 
demanded,  coolly. 

**  You  are  against  me,  like  all  the  rest,"  he  ejaculated,  in 
a  ferocious  despair. 

•*  No,  no  ;  I  am  only  wise.  Listen — I  care  for  Hugh 
Jocelyn  solely.  I  care  not  a  sou  for  the  girl  Winifred. 
If  it  gives  General  Jooelyn  peace  for  you  to  marry  Wini- 
fred, you  are  to  do  it." 

**How?"   he    demanded,    sulkily.      "If    I  take  yonr 
meaning  aright,  she  can*t  marry  me." 
Madame  Frissae  smiled,  a  wily,  wary  smile. 
*'  If  my  suspicion  is  correct,"  she  said,  altogether  with- 
out  tue  excited  gesture  and  fiery  yivacity  peculiar  to  har* 
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**  there  are  two  -wajb  of  getting  aroond  the  grand  impedi* 
menti  and  one  thing  for  yon  to  do." 

"What  is  it?  Speak,  can'fc  jon?— speak  1"  eagerly 
ejaoolated  Folke.  "I  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
marry  that  giiL  The  more  she  hates  me,  the  more  I  am 
set  on  having  her.  I  tell  yon,  Madame  Frissae^  I  will 
not  be  balked.     What  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Here  are  two  ohanoes  for  yon,"  began  Marie,  standing 
perfectly  still,  her  whole  attention  concentrated  upon  what 
she  was  saying.  "Both  require  some  patience.  If  what 
I  belieye  falls  ont  to  be  iTue^  Bernard  leaves  Winifred  sud- 
denly, without  notice  of  where  or  how  long  he  is  gone, 
with  no  provision  for  emergencies,  his  hold  upon  her  un- 
declared. That  IB  desertion.  Where  a  husband  deserts  a 
wife,  the  law  gives  a  remedy — divorce.  But  that  involves 
a  scandal.  There  is  another  chance.  Bernard  leaves 
Winifred  without  a  word  ;  he  goes  on  a  long,  dangerous 
expedition ;  he  is  ill.  Bernard  may  never  return.  Who 
ever  returns  from  those  expeditions?  Which  will  you 
abide  by  ?" 

"The  desertion,"  he  said,  pitilessly ;  "it  is  the  surest 
-shortest" 

"It  is  longest;  it  is  always  doubtful,"  she  returned, 
oooUy.  "  Monsieur  Stupid,  that  magnificent  Bernard  is 
still  in  danger ;  he  ought  to  be  quiet— free  of  agitation  and 
dolefully  tranquil  for  months." 

"Ay,  if  that  is  necessary  he  won't  live  a  fortnight,"  and 
once  more  the  sinister  triumph  rushed  into  the  repulsive 
countenance  confronting  her. 

"Why?"  she  asked,  the  self-same  suspicion  in  her 
voice. 

He  took  another  turn  across  the  floor,  then  stopped 
before  her. 

"Madame  Frissae,  I  will  let  you  decide  for  me  in  this 
casOi  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  asking  advice ;  but  don't 
yon  understand  ?    1  love  this  girl  to  madness " 

"  Ah,  it  is  quite  the  same  thing  if  you  hate  her  to  mad- 
nessy"  satirically  interrupted  the  Frenchwoman,  with  a 
very  unmitigated  aversion  in  her  expression. 

"  She  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  beheld." 

"Eh?  Mm  Dieu/  I  wish  she  was  not  so  beautifuL 
She  is  the  image  of  her  mother,"  again  interrupted  Marie. 

"And  you  hated  the  mother?"  queried  Fulke,  curi- 
ously. 

"  I  hated  her  for  good  cause.  I  hated  the  mother,  and 
I  hate  the  daughter,"  she  hissed  through  her  set  teeth. 
"  I  will  give  Hugh  Jocelyn  peace  and  serenity;  but  I  will 
purchase  it  with  this  girL  It  is  just ;  she  owes  him  that 
much,  and  she  shall  pay  the  debt  What  a  grudge  I  have 
against  her  mother  and  her  mother's  child  1" 

Fulke  smiled  grimly. 

"  I  trust  you.  What  sense  you  have,  and  what  genius  I 
Tell  me  what  you  advise ;  I  will  listen ;  and  there  is  nb 
other  woman  in  the  universe  whose  chatter  I  would  let 
weigh  against  my  own  wishes  or  plans,"  he  said,  reluctant 
admiration  in  the  tone^ad miration  wrung  from  him  by 
the  open,  reckless  animosity,  the  long  nursing  of  a  jealous 
detestation  quite  as  vindictive  as  his  own. 

"You  must  wait,"  she  rejoined,  tapping  the  table  with 
her  thin,  skinny  finger  at  the  end  of  every  sentence. 
"You  must  press  no  explanation — she  will  not  offer  it  to 
you.  She  will  take  alarm  for  her  father ;  she  will  conceal 
it  from  you.  If  Bernard  dies  you  can  marry  her  next  day, 
you  need  not  know  his  relation  to  her.  If  he  lives,  force 
the  explanation,  and  force  her  to  make  a  plea  of  deeertion. 
There,  man  Dieu;  my  head  aches  with  thinking.     Ttnes." 

"I  think  I  nndexsland,"  slowly  responded  Fnlke,  grow- 
ing sinister  again.  "  It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  his  death 
%o  ha  aatlaf action,  but  Devdy  shall  do  it" 


"  Not  while  yon  hold  yonr  threat  over  lier  father  to  ter- 
rify and  bully  her^"  answered  Marie,  "fint  nndeialsnd, 
monsieur,  this  time  the  compact  is  with  me.  The  daj 
you  marry  Winifred  Jocelyn  yon  surrender  that  fooFs  bar- 
gain Hugh  Jocelyn  signed  into  my  hands,  and  yonr  Upe 
are  sealed  for  ever.    If  yon  break  that " 

"  What  will  yon  do  ?"  demanded  Fulke. 

She  leaned  nearer,  and  put  the  bright-colored  lips  to  his 
ear.  "  Kill  yon  1"  were  the  two  words  hissed  thxongli  his 
brain. 

"There,  now,"  she  laughed,  derisively,  as  he  started  and 
recoiled  a  step ;  "  don't  be  frightened.  The  dear  general 
shall  have  peace;  and  there  is  the  carriage  and  your 
villainous-looking  sailor.  Ah  1  I  am  sure  that  princely 
Bernard,  with  his  courtly  ways  and  grand  seignenr  look, 
will  never,  never  come  back  and  go  to  the  conservatory  to 
seek  beauty  and  fragrance.  How  enchanting  it  is  to  be 
rich  1    Adieu,  Monsieur  Savage." 

And  the  Frenchwoman  tripped  away  through  the  great 
hall,  with  its  busts  and  portraits,  to  the  drawing-room, 
through  which  the  aroma  of  flowers  drifted  with  subtle 
sweetness.  She  wandered  around  the  conservatory,  pluck- 
ing a  few  blossoms,  always  bright  and  deeply  ooloxed, 
fastening  them  deftly  into  her  raven-black  hair  and  in  the 
lace  at  her  throat  Possibly  their  freshness  may  have 
contrasted  painfully  with  her  somewhat  withered  and 
faded  beauty.  This  touch  of  nature  revealed  the  touch 
of  ash,  the  human  effort  to  restore  God-given  tints ;  but 
she  never  suspected  it 

Catching  her  own  reflection  in  one  of  the  great  mirrors 
of  the  drawing-room,  Marie  smiled  complacently  upon  the 
new  dress,  the  new  jewelry,  and  marvelous  cosmetics. 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  nodding  at  the  gaudy  little 
image  in  the  mirror,  "I  am  almost  as  good  as  iiew.  I 
might  almost  rule  as  I  once  did,  I  have  learned  tnch 
wisdom.  Ah  me  1  what  a  terrible  pily  one  can't  have 
beauty  and  wisdom  at  the  same  time  I  What  a  sad  pity 
that  one  comes  just  as  the  other  leaves  I  We  could  carry 
the  universe  with  beauty  and  wisdom,  toa  Ah  I  that 
blessed  cosmetic  1  it  does  almost  as  well  aa  nature  itself— if 
that  jealous  little  diable  was  not  at  such  pains  to  tell  them  I 
painted.  The  artful  minx  I  That  is  the  last  straw.  To 
say  I  painted  1"  and  Marie  shook  her  tiny  tawny  flats  at  the 
figure  in  the  mirror,  angrily.  "£h,  it  is  wonderful  how 
pretty  women  are  slandered.  Think  of  the  girl  telling  her 
father  and  Bernard  that  I  painted,  when,  God  knows,  it's 
the  merest  touch  cf  rouge  on  my  cheeks  and  the  faintest' 
tint  of  carmine  to  my  lips  !  And  as  for  the  little  hint  of 
pearl-powder  to  whiten  me  up,  and  the  exquisitely  fine 
shadow  of  penciling  to  define  a  blue  vein  or  two  and  darken 
one's  brow,  it's  sheer  malice — cruel  malioe  to  call  it  paint- 
ing. One  detests  such  slanderous  tongues.  Such  eyes  as 
mine  are  worth  an  artist's  skill  to  deepen  their  effect  She 
will  find  that  I  can  use  them  to  do  execution  yet  I  can 
use  them  at  least  to  see  that  the  slanderous  creature  has 
cheated  them  all.  She  has  married  that  beautiful  Bernard, 
but  she  shall  not  have  him.  The  slanderous  wretch  1  to 
say  that  I  painted  because  I  used  a  little  harmless  ronge 
and  cosmetic.  Ah,  the  evil  of  this  world,  it  even  affrights 
Alarie  Frissae !" 

She  ceased  abruptly  deploring  the  wickedness  of  fallen 
humanity,  and  ran  to  the  window  as  Bernard  Jocelyn 
slowly  descended  the  stone  stepR,  and,  entering  the  car- 
riage, sank  back  on  the  cushions,  wearily.  His  face  was 
flofihed  and  excited.  He  lifted  his  hat  courteously  ss 
Biarie  wafted  hitn  a  kiss  from  the  tips  of  lier  fingers  and 
called  out  a  coquettish  "Adieu,  dear*  Bernie — adieu- 
adieu  k" 

He  buttoned  bia  O'iCtQO^^  ^S^&imX'!^  vcA  t^TsS^A^Vax^^EA 
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neryotifl,  half-agitated  way  peculiar  to  myalida  ventaring 
abroad  before  being  sufficient!/  strong  or  restored. 

"  Handstome  os  a  prince,*'  she  ejacnlated,  watching  (he 
carriage  drive  rapidly  away  with  the  patrician-looking  gen- 
tleman leaning  back  on  the  ooshions;  his  ryes  bright  and 
cheek  feverish  with  suppressed  excitement.  Opposite  him 
the  bloated,  and,  as  the  Frenchwoman  had  told  Fnlke. 
"vaillainous-looking"  sailor,  Devdy,  sat  upright,  appar- 
ently unaooostomed  to  the  luxury  of  silken  cushions. 

*'  Cid  /"  muttered  the  vivacious  watcher  at  the  drawing- 
room  window,  *'  I  fancy.  Monsieur  Bernard,  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  you  will  wish  you  hod  not  taken  that  ogre, 
Fulke,  at  his  word,  and  rushed  oft  so  impetuously.  Yes, 
there  is  something  wrong  about  this  matter,  and  Hugti 
knows  nothing.  But  if  it  giTes  Hugh  peace,  it  don't 
matter  who  suffers.  Fulke  has  had  a  long  interview  with 
Dev^y,  and  he  is  such  a  tiger  one  can't  manage  Fulke," 
and  gathering  another  daintily  arranged  bouquet  of  rare 
exotics,  the  Frenchwoman  sauntered  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  up-stairs. 

Instead  of  going  to  her  own  room,  she  turned  toward 
the  apartment  occupied  by  Bemie.  The  doors  stood  open, 
and  a  mulatto  valet  was  moving  about,  gathering  up  the 
various  coats,  hats  and  sundry  garments  scattered  about  in 
the  hasty  departure  of  the  invalid.  Her  keen  glance 
rested  on  a  letter  lying  on  the  table,  and  before  the  pre- 
occupied servant  was  aware  of  the  lady's  presence.  Marie 
held  the  billet  in  her  own  tenacious,  claw-like  fingers. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madame,"  the  man  said,  in  some 
confusion.  '*  Marse  Bemie  said  as  I  was  to  gib  dat  letter 
to  Miss  Winifred  ;  I  promise  it  sho',  and  he  gib  me  a  dol- 
lah  fo*  doin'  of  it,  en  Miss  Winifred  was  to  gib  me  a  doUah 
mo  when  she  gets  it" 

Marie  laughed  pleasantly. 

'*  Your  master  does  not  wish  Miss  Winifred  to  have  this 
letter,  Wilson,  but  you  shall  have  your  dollar,  and  I  \d\\ 
hand  this  to  Qeneral  Jocelyn.  Miss  Winifred  is  to  marry 
Mr.  Fulkeraon  very  soon,  and  your  master  does  not  wish 
her  to  receive  letters  from  Mr.  Jocelyn— you  shall  have 
your  dollar ;  here  it  is  now,  and  half  a  dollar  more  for 
doing  your  duty ;"  and  dropping  the  coins  into  the  man's 
hand,  Marie  dropped  the  letter  with  its  boldly  written  in- 
scription— "Miss  Winifred  Jocelyn" — dropped  it  into  a 
IKMsket,  under  her  ruffles  and  frills,  and  strolled  away 
with  a  virtuous  air  of  doing  a  righteous  thing. 

**Now,  bress  God  1"  ejaculated  Wilson,  standing  btook 
still;  "ef  dat  ain't  de  brassiest  thing  I  ebber  seen  dis 
many  a  day.  Olo  marse  nebber  knowed  a  bressed  thing 
about  dat  letter,  I'm  sartain  sho',  en  Marse  Bemie  he  done 
gimme  dis  yere  brown  cloth  suit  en  blue  neck-hankeroher, 
en  dem  shirts  wid  de  stannin*  collahs,  en  dat  breast-pin, 
on  dese  yere  flowered  slippahs,  en  dem  fine  boots,  en  dat 
razor  and  two  razor^straps,  en  dat  sweet-smellin'  soap,  en 
a  bottle  ob  sweet-brier  water,  as  '11  make  dem  doe's  smell 
like  a  bunch  of  flowers  fur  six  months,  en  a  dollah,  en  den, 
Wilson  Browne,  you  done  let  dat  little  furrin  witch  creep 
in  heah,  sneakin'  ez  a  kitten,  and  whisk  dat  letter  off'n  de 
table— well  'toin't  no  use  sayin'  nuffla  long  ob  de  letter, 
16*  niggah  can't  do  nuffia  gin  dat  little  fnrrin  witch,  wid 
eyes  in  de  back  ob  her  head.  I  rather  spects  Wilson  will 
take  de  shine  off  ebery  niggar  on  de  plantation  next  San- 
day  at  meetin'.  Marse  Bemie  forgit  'bout  dat  letter  fo' 
he  gita  back  ngin."  With  a  flouiish  of  one  of  Bemie's 
handkerchiefs,  well  saturated  with  "sweet-brier,"  the 
valet  gathered  up  his  spoils  and  hurried  away,  pausing 
occasionally  to  say  to  himself :  "  I  nebber  seed  de  little 
furrin  witch  till  she  done  hab  dat  letter."  Wilson  con- 
soled himself  fo&his  negligence,  and  determined  to  repair 
the  difficulty  by  saying  nothing  to  Winifred. 


Marie  Frissae  tripped  to  her  chamber  with  the  billet 
penned  in  the  last  hunied  moments  befora  Bernard  quitted 
Jocelyn  Hall — the  only  adieu  to  his  nosuspecting  Wini- 
fred, secure  in  the  trim  little  pocket  "  This  would  tell 
the  story,"  she  said,  drawing  it  therefrom,  and  examining 
the  seal  curiously.  "  I  refrain  from  giving  it  to  Hugh  for 
his  own  sake  ;  it  will  or  will  not  confirm  my  suspicion.  Is 
it  wise  to  act  in  the  dark  ?  is  it  diplomatio  to  permit  an 
admirable  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  troth  to  0MMipe 
you  ?  Clearly  it  is  not—clearly  my  duty  to  my  frimid  re- 
quires me  to  open  this  letter  ;  and  then  the  girl  told  him  I 
painted— ^slandered  me  grossly,  because  of  my  harmleas 
cosmetics.  Yes,  she  said  I  painted.  I  will  read  tha  lettar  1" 

The  Frenchwoman  broke  the  seal  with  a  vindictira  jerk, 
a  vengeful  glitter  in  her  black  eyes. 

"Winifred,  my  darling  wife,"  it  began. 

"  Tenez  !  jnst  OS  I  said,"  ejaculated  Marie^  aloud.  *<The 
hypocrisy  of  that  pretty  mamselle  b  appalling." 


"  By  some  strange  cootFadlotlon  my  orders  are  again  attwred. 
My  vessel  sails  at  sunrise  to-morrow.  I  have  Jost  time,  by  tmvel- 
ing  all  night,  to  roaob  her  an  hoar  before  she  sails.  Ity  lova^  the 
imperative  necessity  of  taking  this  appointment  alone  oompeb  me 
I  to  leave  you  \vlthout  a  last  kiss  from  your  sweet  lips.  Trast  me, 
darling.  Be  true  to  me  through  everything.  Trost  no  n 
tatiOD  coming  to  yon  from  Fnlke  or  your  doubtful  guest,  ] 
Frissae.  They  are  both  perfldy  itself  where  you  are  ^ 
Bemember  that  you  are  my  wedded  wife,  and  that  nothing  oail,  or 
shall,  take  you  away  from  me.  I  have  an  abiding  fUtt  that  I 
Ahall  return  with  mended  fortunes.  Share  that  faith,  my  own 
love.    The  separation  is  only  for  a  few  months.    FarowsU, 


''lugrate,"  muttered  Marie,  angrily.  **MQn  IMeu— I 
am  so  Incky  and  so  unlucky — if  she  had  read  this  note  it 
would  have  put  her  on  her  guard  against  'Falka  and 
myself.  It  is  not  right  or  honorable  to  encourage  diiobo- 
!  dience.     I    must  bo  honorable  if  I  am  shabbj.  poor. 


Poverty  makes  one  wise ;  it  would  be  wise  to  shov  this 


I 

i  note  to  Winifred's  betrothed  husband." 

I      Once  more  the  Frenchwoman  descended  to  th«  library 
with  Bernie's  letter  in  her  pocket    Fulke  read  it  miUdly, 

'  and  laughed  an  unpleasant,  evil  laugh. ' 

**  The  representation  won't  come  from  me  or  from  yon, 
but  it  is  just  possible  that  this  time  to-morrow  Jooalyn 
may  want  to  pen  a  different  epistle ;  it  is  Just  posilbla  that 
my  pretty  cousin  will  find  his  fortunes  not  mended  by 
this  expedition,  even  if  he  returns — and  who  knows 
whether  that  wili  ever  happen  ?  The  doctors  tdi  me  that 
any  violent  shook  msy  prove  fatal  to  Jocelyn  for  months 
to  come.  By  this  time  to-morrow,"  added  FoUcab  with 
that  aame  sinister  triumph,  '*  Jocelyn  will  have  had  a 
violent  shock — who  knows  whether  he  will  survive  it  ?*' 


CHAPTER  X. 

8 1  BANDED. 

WiNiFiiKD  galloped  up  the  winding,  well-shaded  road 
leading  to  the  x)orter*s  lodga  The  girl  spent  most  of  her 
time  on  horseback  in  the  bright  October  sun,  breathing 
the  fresh  frosty  October  air.  It  brought  to  the  delicate 
cheek  a  glow  which,  save  for  the  exhilarating  exereise, 
might  not  have  been  there,  for  of  late,  sinoe  Bemie  quitted 
Jocelyn  Hall  without  a  word  of  farewell,  and  the  sombre 
gloom  of  past  evil  had  descended  upon  them,  both  Wini- 
fred and  her  father  grew  pale  and  droar  in  aspect  The 
beautiful  dusky  eyes  had  dark  hollows  beneath  them»  and 
a  mournful  sadness  in  their  luminous  deptlis,  stirring  the 
compassion  of  those  who  met  their  gUnoe.  The  sensitive, 
rosebud  lips  oftener  curled  in  a  mocking,  less  joyous  smile 
than  of  yore.  The  girl  had  lost  her  blithe  gayety,  always 
gentle  and  sweet,  but  ever  unflagging. 
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Jooeljn  HalL  Winifred,  like  her  father,  yielded  tacitlj. 
She  gaye  up  the  fight  as  hopelesely  as  Hugh  Jooelyn 
himsell  Her  brare  spirit  seemed  cowed  and  grown  timid 
in  this  last  fortnight ;  so  she  galloped  for  hours  over  the 
moors. 

**It  is  the  only  way  I  can  be  free  of  these  people,"  she 
said,  when  Mammie  Jane  reproaohf  ally  reminded  her  that 
Madams  Frissae  now  had  to  entertain  the  yisitors  drawn  to 
Jocelyn  Hall  by  Winifred's  winning  beanty  and  the  gen- 
end's  family  prestige. 

**  Dey'il  think  dat  f nrrin  lady  is  de  missn«k  Folks  don't 
know  what* s  come  ob  yon.  Miss  Winifred,  when  yon  is 
ridin'  en  ridin'  over  de  whole  creation,  en  dai  little 
madame  is  a-settin'  in  de  drawin'-room  fannin',  en  talkin', 
en  bowin',  en  langhin',  en  axin'  folks  to  Innoh  or  dinner, 
like  ef  de  whole  bressed  place  'longed  to  her,  en  dat|  too, 
when  we  is  de  fnstest  fambly  in  de  land,  en  God-a-mighty 
knows  who  dem  Freeze-nps  is.  Tain't  right,  honey — in 
your  grandam's  own  drawin'-room." 

'*0h,  Mammie  Jane,"  pathetically  moaned  Winifred, 
"I  cannot  talk  now  and  laugh,  and  I  cannot  breathe  in  the 
loom  with  that  false,  dreadfnl,  painted  woman." 

And  she  had  gone  again  and  again,  although  her  birth- 
dagrwas  approaching,  and  Madame  Frissae  had  announced 
Oeneral  Jooelyn's  intention  of  celebrating  it  by  a  fife  of 
•omekind. 

It  lacked  only  a  week  of  the  day  Winifred  would  be 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  girl  had  been  absent  until  far 
into  the  afternoon.  She  rode  swiftly  along  the  road  to  the 
gafte^  which,  howefer,  remained  unopened  until  Winilred 
draw  rein  bef  jto  it 

''Oh,  miss,  I  am  aoRy  yon  had  to  wait,"  apologetically 
began  a  sickly «4ooking  woman,  emerging  from  the  cottage 
in  some  oonateimaikni  at  finding  Miss  Jocelyn  at  the  gate. 
"Brown  has  stepped  over  to  see  the  doctor  for  me,  and  I 
am  so  poorij  and  trilling  that  I  can't  sit  up  all  the  time. " 
"It  don'l  matter  in  the  least,*'  Winifred  said,  kindly,  as 
aha  rode  through  and  the  gate  swung  back  into  its  place. 
"Haye  yo«  been  ill  yery  long  ?  You  look  dreadfully 
weak." 

"Yea,  miss ;  I  am  that  weak  and  nervous  I  can't  bear 
noMiin^  Fye  been  worse  since  the  night  Mr.  Jocelyn  got 
knoekad  down  ;  it  did  give  me  an  awful  turn  ;  and  then 
hia  gettia'  up  and  goin'  off  so  sndden-like,  and  lookin'  so 
likoko  wasn't  fit  to  be  out  of  his  bed  when  he  and  John 
dxovia  by  here  in  the  oarriage.  It's  foolish  of  me^  miss. 
The  ^aitrf  knows  their  own  business ;  but  wasn't  It  a  bit 
yealnseiaoma  in  him  ?"  inquired  the  woman,  gasping  for 
bwatL  aa  aha  sank  into  a  chair  on  the  little  porch. 

WlMtnd  was  almost  as  pale  as  the  woman  herself  as  she 
let  tha  reins  fall  on  the  9eck  of  the  thoroughbred,  and 
said»  in  a  low  tone  : 
"Did  ha  look  iUr* 

"Oh»  yes,  miss,  terrible  ill.  He  seemed  kinder  feyered 
aai  tramUy.  Fur  all  Mr.  Jooelyn's  such  a  strong,  hand- 
soaML  Bsaa  sa  neyer  feared  nothing,  he  had  hard  work 
hoUiag  tha  glass  of  water  I  giro  him,  and  his  hand  was 
that  eoid  it  mi^^t  haye  been  sdid  ice,  and  his  face  had 
tiaa  borain'  red  spots  in  it ;  but  he  only  laughed  when  I 
toll  him  to  go  back  to  his  room.  It  wasn't  right,  miss  ; 
and  Jbkn  won't  bo  no  serrioe  mnoh  to  him ;"  and  the 
gatekeeper's  wife  glanced  up  into  the  prettv.  anxions 
couitenance,  half  reproachfullr.  "John  Dev^y  is  my 
oouain,  but  distant-like,"  she  added. 

* '  He  is  to  cruise  on  the  same  yessel,  my  father  tells  ma 
ttaye  yon  heard  from  him  ?"  Winifred  asked,  with  some 
difficulty. 

It  was  hard  lor  her  to  talk  of  Bemie,  and  yet  her  heart 
Motad  io  iMtr  some  ttdiags  of  him.    She  loyed  him  so 


passionately,  and  he  seemed  drifting  away  from  her,  gone 
into  the  murk  and  mists  of  this  unreachabie^  impenetrable 
mystery  surrounding  her.  A  terrible  fear,  too,  possessed 
her  that  Bernie  was  in  no  condition  to  leaye  his  chamber. 
The  servants  said  so,  Mammie  Jane  lamented  over  hia  im- 
prudence, Madame  Frissae  dropped  continual  hints  of  the 
danger,  and  now  this  woman  brought  her  testimony  to  fill 
the  loying,  breaking  heart  with  miserable  apprehensions. 

"  No,  miss,  I  hayen't  heard  anything  more'n  they  got 
off;  and  Mr.  Jocelyn  was  wonderful  wakefnl  and  excited 
like  with  the  journey,  which  isn't  good  for  him,  seein'his 
head  was  hart,  misa.  It  was  awful  suddent,  toa  I  don't 
know  how  it  comes  as  John  Dev^y  got  the  place ;  he  didn't 
get  no  letters  or  messages.  Brown  says  he  didn't  haye  no 
idea  of  goin'  two  days  afore  he  went  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  it,  miss  ?*' 

**  Nothing  whateyer.  Perhaps  papa  secured  the  place 
for  him,  so  that  he  might  accompany  Mr.  Jocelyn;"  Wini- 
fred suggested,  eagerly. 

The  woman  shook  her  head,  doubtfully. 

'*  Between  you  and  me,  miss,  I  am  glad  he  is  gone ;  but 
1  don't  think  he's  the  person  Qeneral  Jocelyn  would 
choose  to  go  with  Mr.  Bemie  if  he  only  knowed  him ;  and 
leastways  I  know  your  father  neyer  set  eyes  on  John ;  and, 
miss,  if  you  won't  let  it  go  no  further— I  wouldn't  do  my 
kinsfolk  an  ill  turn— but  Brown  and  me  was  scared  to  death 
all  the  time  he  \ras  here.  Yon  see,  miss  "—she  dropped 
her  voice  into  a  whisper  as  she  glanced  around  furtively — 
**  John  Dey^y  has  always  been  a  terrible  bad  man.  There 
ain't  no  kind  of  good  in  him ;  and  it  beats  me  to  know 
how  he  come  to  get  the  place,  and  why  he  was  so  secret 
about  it." 

*'I  must  ask  my  father,"  Winifred  said,  consoions  of  a 
pang  of  apprehension  creeping  oyef  hex. 

"  Do,  miss,  for  I  mistrust  there's  sommut  wrong  about 
it  There's  always  sommut  wrong  about  John  Dey^y's 
doings.  Mr.  Bemie  knowed  nothin'  about  it|  or  about 
John's  goin',  for  he's  the  laat  man  he  would  haye  had " 

The  woman  stopped  abmptly. 

"  Why  ?"  demanded  Winifred,  sharply.  "  Why  ?  Tell 
me  the  trath." 

"Well,  miss,  you  see,  Mb  Bemie  thrashed  him'  Uke  a 
dog  last  Summer  for  beatin'  old  Peters,  and  he  neyer 
dared  show  his  face  here  afterward  till  Mr.  Bemie  got  hurt. 
Then  he  come  skulkin'  back ;  and  that's  why  I  knoWed 
Mr.  Bemie  wouldn't  haye  had  him  if  there  wasn't  no  other 
man  in  the  world.  Take  my  word  for  it,  there's  sommut 
wrong  under  it  all,  and  no  good  will  come  of  anythlog 
John  Dey^y  has  a  hand  in,"  the  woman  added,  Ingubn* 
ously,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  the  chair,  and  ahaking 
her  head  with  a  weird,  ominous  significance. 

''Papa  knew  nothing  of  this,"  interposed  Winifred. 
"Are  you  sure  it  is  the  same  man  ?" 

"  General  Jocelyn  never  set  eyes  on  Lim,  miss.  Nobody 
but  Mr.  Fulkerson.  He  knowed  that  John  Dey^y  hated 
Mr.  Bernie  like  pisen— he  knowed  it ;  and,  take  my  word 
for  it,  miss,  no  good  will  come  of  it,  mark  you,  now. 
Susan  Brown  says  no  good  will  come  of  anything  John 
Dey^y  has  a  hand  in,  and,  take  my  word  for  it»  there's 
sommut  wrong  under  it  all." 

"  I'll  ask  i)apa  at  once,"  exclaimed  Winifred,  gathering 
np  the  reins,  hastily. 

"Do,  miss ;  but,  all  the  same,  there's  sommut  wrong," 
she  persisted,  still  rocking  and  shaking  her  head  omin- 
ously, long  after  Winifred  galloped  away  up  the  broad 
ayenue.  She  was  seyerid  shades  paler  when  the  groom 
helped  her  to  dismount,  but  she  gathered  up  h^r  riding- 
dress  and  entered  the  library.  No  one  was  there-reyen 
Folke  had  deserted  it  of  late. 
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Winifred  passed  np-stairs  to  the  study,  quite  sure  of  find- 
ing her  faUier  there— and  she  was  not  mistaken.  General 
Jooeljn  was  writing,  and  Madame  Frisf ae,  sitting  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  with  some  papers  and  open 
letters,  eridentlj  }tist  read,  seemed  to  be  drawing  designs 
on  a  sheet  of  foolsoap.  Winifred  hesitated;  it  was  always 
this  way  now — the  Frenchwoman  and  the  general— she 
oonld  neTer  see  her  father  alone,  never  say  anything  to 
him,  or  haye  the  old  ocnfidential  talks  as  they  had  before 
they  became  rich  and  miserable. 

"  lapa,  can  I  speak  to  yon  a  moment  ?" 

The  general  hesitated  and  glanced  at  Marie,  who  neyer 
moyed  or  lifted  her  head. 

*'  My  dear,  nnless  it  is  a  yery  great  secret,  jast  tell  me 
now,  will  yon.  Our  friend  Marie  is  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  our  family  affairs  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
maintain  any  reser?e  in  her  presence,"  he  said,  without 
laying  down  his  pen. 

'*  Oidl  is  that  you,  Winifred  ?**  exclaimed  the  French- 
woman. "I  am  so  happy  I  I  want  to  know  how  you  like 
this  design  for  decorating  that  great,  superb  hall.  It  is 
really  adorable." 

"Papa,"  Winifred  said,  going  close  and  laying  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder— "papa,  did  you  send  that  man,  John 
Dey^y,  with  Bernard  ?" 

**  Why,  no,  my  dear.  It  happened,  fortunately,  that  he 
was  to  cruise  on  the  same  yessel ;  he  was  only  a  common 
sailor,  but  he  might  be  of  use  to  Bernie  on  the  journey," 
her  father  said,  putting  his  arm  around  her  waist 

**  Did  you  procure  the  place  for  him,  papa  ?"  she  per- 
sisted. 

"  Certainly  not,  child.  I  neyer  heard  of  the  man  until 
the  day  they  left  here.  I  only  thought  it  a  fortunate  coin- 
oidenoe.  I  supposed  that  Bernard  had  taken  the  appoint- 
ment I  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him.  I  had  reason  to 
l>elieye  that  Bernard  would  sail  on  the  Arcturus,  and 
that  this  saUor  would  sail  on  the  same  yesseL"  He  patted 
her  band  affectionately  for  a  moment,  then  said  :  "Don't 
perplex  yourself  about  it,  my  child  ;  it  la  yery  singular." 

"What  is  singular,  papa  ?"  she  asked,  quickly. 

The  Frenchwoman  laughed  and  glanced  at  the  general, 
.significantly. 

**Ma  petUs!**  she  broke  out,  with  naiye  impetuosity, 
"you  haye  not  read  the  papers.  We  are  horribly  perplexed  I 
TThat handsome  Bernard  was  a  grand  mystery."  She  pointed 
to  the  morning  paper.  "There  is  the  announoement : 
TThe  Ardurui  sails  day  after  to-morrow,  October  28th. 
There  is  the  list  of  crew  and  oflicers.  Bernard's  name  is 
not  in  it  Instead,  there  is  the  name  of  W.  R  Penrose, 
vice  Bernard  Jocelyn." 

"  Papa,  you  tell  me,  will  you  ?  I  will  belieye  yow— what 
does  it  mean?" 

Winifred's  face  was  quite  pale.  The  general  drew  it 
down  and  kissed  the  white,  cold  cheek  kindly,  but  he 
eyinoed  neither  alarm  nor  distress. 

"It  means  that  the  Arciurus  will  not  sail  until  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  that  Bernard  will  not  sail  in  her.  It 
means  that  there  has  been  some  dreadful  mistake,  and  that 
he  has  deliberately  deoeiyed  us,  or  that  he  is " 

"Dead,"  came  in  a  low,  stealthy  whisper  from#the 
Frenchwoman.  

CHAPTER  XL 

THB   XE88AGB. 

Wheh  Marie  uttered  that  one  terrible  word,  "dead,"  the 

-general  tightened  his  arm  around  his  daughter,  as  if  he 

wonld  saye  her  from  falling,  but  Winifred  broke  away 

ficom  blm  and  stood  like  a  tigress  at  bay— then  turned  on 


"It  is  false,  I  say  I  Bernard  is  not  dead.  Why  do  you 
dare  to  tell  such  falsehoods  ?  He  is  aliye  and  wiH  come 
back  ;  and  there  is  some  terrible  mistake,  papa.** 

"Ah,  num  DieuT  murmured  Marie,  in  the  subdued 
tone  she  sometimes  used.  "  Let  her  see  it,  dear  general. 
My  grand  compassion  would  not  let  me  read  it" 

"Bead  what  ?  Papa,  what  is  it  V*  cried  out  Winifred, 
the  mighty  dread  coming  into  heryoice,  despite  her  faith. 

"itfa  f(n!  then  her  own  eyes  may  re^d  it,**  retorted 
Marie,  with  a  disdainful  shrug  of  her  thin  shoulders. 
"My  grand  compassion  would  haye  sayed  her  the  trath. 
Ah  I  man  Dieu !  the  magnificent  Bernard  was  not  pru- 
dent'* She  laid  the  paper  before  Winifred,  repeating  its 
one  fatal  line  slowly  :  "  W.  B.  Penrose,  vice  Bemaril 
Jocelyn — dead. " 

Winifred  glared  at  it  fiercely.  The  general  said  not  a. 
word.  She  seemed  to  be  deyouring  the  brief  printed 
words.  The  whole  history  of  the  expedition,  to  her,  lay 
in  those  three  words— short  enough,  but  freighted  with  a 
horrible  import — "  Bernard  Jocelyn,  dead  I" 

"Papa,"  she  swallowed  a  suffocating  sob^  and  gasped 
faintly,  then  Winifred's  old  brayery  seemed  to  return.  It 
had  shaken  her  hand  like  the^Bhock  of  an  earthquake^  but 
haying  suryiyed  it,  she  stood  as  resolute  and  skeptieal  as 
eyer.  "Papa,  it  is  not  true — it  is  not  true  I  I  tell  you 
Bernard  is  liring.  Papa,  will  you  send  to  the  Ardwrua, 
and  find  out  ?  Will  you  telegraph  now — ^now  ?"  she  im- 
plored, folding  her  arms  around  his  neek  oaressinglyy  as  if 
she  dreaded  he  might  refuse. 

"Yes,  my  darling;  certainly.  I  will  inyestlgate  the 
matter  at  once,  and  set  your  mind  st  rest  But  do  not 
hope,  Winifred  ;  it  is  best  you  should  not  It  seems  an 
interposition  of  Proyidenoe  to  make  you  forget  Bernard — 
because  I  fear  me  an  inexorable  necessity  may  separate 
you,  at  any  rate." 

The  general  stroked  and  patted  her  hand  as  he  spoka 

"  Will  you  telegraph  now,  papa  ?  I  will  ring  for  one  of 
the  seryants,"  persisted  Winifred,  still  pale.  <<  Will  you 
write  the  message  now  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Winifred.  I  only  wish  I  had  known  of  this 
before.  The  boy  should  haye  had  a  relatiye  at  his  bedside. 
Poor  fellow,  he  had  friends,  if  they  only  were  aware  of  his 
situation." 

"Papa,"  interrupted  Winifred,  almost  sayagely,  "you 
shall  not  say  that  You  shall  not  Bernard  is  liring. 
Oh,  papa,  don't  you  think  he  is  liying  ?"  she  moaned. 
"Why  should  he  die?" 

The  general  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  refleotiyely ;  a 
pained  expression  crossed  his  countenance. 

"  My  dear,  the  message  to  Bernard  was  the  oause  of  his 
abrupt  departure." 

"I  know  it,  papa.  Ton  told  me  they  telegraphed  him 
to  come,"  echoed  Winifred,  watching  him  breatiUassly. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  I  did  not 
haye  a  hand  in  hastening  him  on  that  journey.  It  was 
premature  ;  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  excited.  He 
did  not  consult  with  me.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  he 
had  gone,  and  remonstrance  was  not  possible.  Simple 
remoyal  to  his  lodgings  would  not  haye  injured  him.'* 

"  Why  should  he  remove  ?*'  demanded  Winifred,  hotly. 

"  My  dear,  your  Cousin  Fnlke  insisted  upon  his 
moving,"  replied  her  father,  gently. 

"  The  ogre,  the  monster  1"  interpolated  Madame  Frissae, 
glancing  up  cnriously  at  the  girL 

Winifred  made  no  angry  outcry  ;  she  looked  as  if  the  tip 
of  a  lash  had  stung  her. 

"Fulke,"  she  repeated,  brokenly,  "  Fulke— Foike 
again." 

"  But  I  bad  no  band  lu  Qei^aa^d'a  voM^scl  Vsveiob^V^X^ 
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ship,  Winiiredy  understand  that  Neither  can  I  see  that 
Folke  oould  be  oonoemed  in  it  Bernard  went  in  response 
to  the  message  bj  telegraph.  I  never  saw  it.  I  shonld 
have  nrged  him  to  give  up  saoh  a  hazardous  undertaking. 
Ton  do  not  bhime  anj  one,  do  yoa,  mj  child  ?"  iDqaired 
Hugh  Jooeljn,  uneasily.  His  conscience  goaded  him  pain- 
fully as  he  stroTe  to  imagine  or  convince  himself,  as  well 
as  Winifred,  that  nothing  coming  from  him  tended  to  en- 
danger Bernard's  life  or  bias  his  abrupt  action. 

*'  No,  no,  papa.  How  could  you  do  anything  so  crael 
to  your  nephew  ?  He  is  not  dead,  papa ;  I  know  thai 
Bernard  will  retam,"  she  said,  shuddering  in  spite  of  her- 
self, and  turning  very  pale. 

"I  trust  there  is  a  mistake,*'  the  general  slowly  answered. 
"  There  is  a  mistake,  there  is  a  mistake—*" 

**  Oid!  While  you  have  talked  I  have  written  the  mes- 
saga  Ah,  it  gives  me  a  sadness  to  utter  the  worda  Bead 
it,  mon  amit^*  interrupted  Marie,  handing  the  sheet  to  the 
general 

"  *  When  and  where  did  Bernard  Jocelyn  die  ?  Is  it 
certain  he  is  dead  ?'    Will  that  do,  Winifred  ?" 

The  girFs  fingers  shook  visibly.  She  seemed  to  strive  to 
decipher  the  words,  plain  enough  to  any  save  a  blurred 
vision. 

The  Frenchwoman,  watching  her  keenly,  said,  with  how 
muoh  of  expostulation  she  herself  only  knew,  *'  She  half 
believes  it  now.    She  is  hard  hit,  the  little  fooL" 

"  That  will  do,  papa."  She  rang  the  bell  yiolentlj,  and 
then  returned  to  her  father.  "  Papa,  will  you  send  some 
one  to  see  whether  it  is  true  if— if  they  should  telegraph 
that  it  is  ?  I  do  not  believe  it,  papa.  I  would  not  be- 
lieve it  if  the  messenger  comes  back  with  the  worst  news. 
Will  you  believe  it,  papa  ?'*  She  asked  the  question  with 
a  pattietio  entreaty  to  him  in  every  accent,  to  assure  her 
that  hCb  too,  would  be  doubtful 

Hugh  Jocelyn  understood  the  appeal,  but  shook  his 
head  gloomily. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  too  muoh  ground  for  probability. 
Dr.  Foster  predicted  it,  Winifred,  the  moment  he  heard 
of  Bernard's  rashness,  and  this  time  I  fear  the  doctor's 
prediction  is  verified." 

'*I  will  not  believe  it»*'  asserted  Winifred,  turning  to 
to  the  door,  opened  by  the  servant  *'  Fkipa,  you  will  send 
me  tlie  answer  as  soon  as  it  comes,  will  you,"  she  asked, 
*'and  not  let  it  fall  into  any  other  hands  first  ?  You  will 
let  me  open  it  V* 

**  You  shall  open  it,  certainly,  my  dear,"  assured  the 
general,  in  some  surprise. 

^^MafoiP*  ezdaimed  the  Frenchwoman,  pettishly,  as 
the  door  closed  after  Winifred  and  the  servant.  **  Who  is 
suspect  ?    I  cannot  understand  it  at  alL" 

"She  dreads  Fulke's  agency,  I  am  afraid,"  snggestied 
Hugh  Jocelyn.  *'  She  certainly  detests  him.  God  knows 
it  is  only  her  good  I  seek  by  yielding  to  his  demand  for 
Winifred's  hand.  God  knows,  if  it  concerned  only  myself 
I  could  soon  end  it  Bat  my  poor  little  Winifred  I  cannot 
leave  disgraced  and  a  pauper.  I  am  pledged  not  to  do 
that    But,  heaven  have  pity,  I  may  be  doing  wrong  still  I" 

'*  Cher  cnnU  you  are  right"  Marie  laid  her  thin, 
tawny  hand  upon  his,  softly.  **  You  must  purchase  re- 
prieve for  yourself  to  save  her.  You  must  marry  her  to 
the  heir  to  ayert  the  calamity  of  poverty.  Oh,  mon  J)ieu  / 
Poverty  is  the  worst  of  all  sorrowa  and  unhappiness,  cark- 
ing,  miserable,  grinding  poverty,  narrowing  you  down  to 
wretched  prejadices  and  meanness ;  paltry,  nasty,  vulgar 
little  ways,  and  disgusting,  shabby  shifts  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Save  her  from  that,  Hugh  ;  save  your 
'^nifred  fh>m  the  revolthig  ways  and  necessities  of  pov- 
erty.    Leave  that  for  the  petty  little  souls  who  never 


lived,  and  who  never  cared  to  live,  and  whose  natural 
place  is  the  chinmey  corner  of  a  cabin.  It  won't  do  for 
us.  The  degrading,  humiliating  miseries  of  poverty  mur- 
ders such  as  we  are.  You  are  right  to  save  your  Winifoecl 
from  poverty.  You  are  only  saving  her  from  insult  and 
soom." 

'*  Ay,  I  trust  I  am  doing  right,"  groaned  the  general 
*'  It  is  so  eaSy  to  end  it" 

"For  yon— yes,  for  you !"  exclaimed  the  Frenchwoman, 
in  her  swift  treble.  "But  the  most  pitiful  of  all  creatures 
is  the  penniless  gentleman  or  gentlewoman.  I  will  go 
down  and  find  Fnlae.  He  said  he  might  be  here  this  alter- 
noon.  He  may  be  able  to  tell  us  of  that  magnificent  Ber- 
nard.    He  was  his  rival,  and  he  will  not  forget  him." 

Madame  Frissae  gathered  up  her  papers,  and  as  she  did 
BO  the  deft  band  lifted  the  dark  box  of  dueling-pistols^  and 
then  she  tripped  out  of  the  room,  unobserved  by  Hugh 
Jocelyn,  who  still  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  still  were 
the  haggard  misery  of  expression,  changing  the  ooce 
pleasant  countenance  to  something  akin  to  despeiaMon, 

"  One  can  never  be  sure  what  he  might  do.  These  Joee- 
lyns  are  a  mad  race,  and  Hugh  has  a  wild  time  ahead 
with  that  obstinate  girl  and  that  savago  Fnlkesi  But 
Marie  is  beside  him,"  she  said,  depositing  the  piitqla  in 
the  safety  of  the  locked  closet  in  her  own  chamber.  **Mo9i 
Dieu  !  I  was  beside  him  once  before,  but  these  weni  not 
the  pistols  ;  ah,  no,  these  were  not  the  pistols.  Thfare 
>yere  no  pistols  that  time.  Ah,  fortunate  Marie  V*  The 
Frenchwoman  paused  in  front  of  the  glass,  to  take  a  Uurt 
snrvey  of  herself  before  descending  to  the  library.  **  I 
really  believe  I  might  have  a  brighter  touch  of  rouge ;  this 
country  air  and  marvelous  fare  might  justify  a  deeper 
tint  Only  this  morning  Hugh  said  I  had  improved,  and 
looked  almost  as  well  as  in  the  old  days.  Ah,  me  I  wlien 
it  is  all  tranquil,  and  Winifred  is  married  to  Fnlk%  and 
the  compact  is  burned,  and  that  tiger  takes  off  his  okws^ 
Hngh  will  glance  again  at  me.  Poor  Marie  will  have  har  ' 
day  then,  if  she  keeps  her  wits  about  her.  Yes,  I  will  put 
on  a  little  more  rouge,  a  bit  more  color,  now  that  I  am  grow- 
ing young,  and  then  I  will  go  down  to  Fnlke ;"  and  Marie 
skillfully  deepened  the  hue  of  her  already  weli-oolated 
cheek,  until  it  glowed  with  a  startling  redncM^  stnusgriy 
unnatural  on  the  thin  cheek,  never  again  to  round  into 
youthful  plumpness.  '*  Ah,  yes,  she  shall  vmaj  Folke  ; 
it  is  all  plain  now.  Bat — ^but— it  is  terrible,  the  feroeioos 
brute,  ad!  She  said  I  painted,  the  little  diable.  She 
slandered  me  to  her  father  and  Bernard,  all  beeaaae  of  my 
harmless  cosmetics." 

Fnlke  was  not  there,  but  Dr.  Foster  came  in  jnal  as 
Madame  Frissae  settled  herself  in  a  chaur,  with  inward 
thankfulness  that  it  lacked  an  hour  of  time  to  dress  for 
dinner — an  important  event  nothing  ever  interfered  with. 

"Ah,  Dr.  Foster,"  she  exclaimed,  impulsively,  pointing 
to  the  paragraph  in  the  paper,  ''I  have  just  sent  for  Mr. 
Fnlkerson  to  hear  of  this  !    Ah,  your  handsome  patient  I" 

**My  handsome  patient  madame,  has  been  actuaUy 
murdered  by  sending  him  off  on  that  fool's  errand  three 
weeks  ago."  The  physician  talked  loudly  and  angrily. 
He  was,  without  doubt,  suspicious  as  well  as  disturbed  by 
the  news  in  the  morning  paper.  ''Whoso  doing  was  it 
ma'am  ?  Be  as  good  as  to  tell  me  that  will  you  ?  For 
everybody  in  the  house  knew  that  Bernard  Jocelyn's  life 
hung  on  a  thread— 'everybody  knew  that  any  violent 
shock  would  kill  him — any  excitement  or  agitation,  and 
yet,  knowing  this,  somebody  hurried  him  out  of  a  sick- 
bed into  the  rush  and  bustle  of  embarking  on  that  cursed 
expedition.  Somebody  did  that  And  whoever  did  it  mur- 
dered that  fine  young  fellow  in  cold  blood — deliberate^ 
premeditated  murder !    Now,  who  did  it  ?" 
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The  medical  man  had  no  Parisian  polish.  He  waa  rough 
and  honest  in  hia  narrow  little  way,  and  he  was  tronbled 
with  a  heart^a  heart  that  had  a  kindly  interest  in  this 
handsome  Jocelyn  he  had  from  the  time  of  jackets  and 
tops,  when  the  boy  had  been  jnst  as  frank  and  fearless 
and  handsome. 

"  Ah,  my  dear/*  exclaimed  Madame  Frissae,  a  graceful 
deprecation  in  the  tone ;  "yon  are  mistaken,  dear  doctor. 
Nobody  harried  the  beautiful  Bernard*" 

"I  say,  ma'am,"  interrupted  Dr.  Foster,  ''it's  no 
manner  of  nse  saying  that,  when  my  colleague  and  myself 
both  nnderstand  General  Jooelyn's  wicked  hatred  of  him, 
and  we  both  belieye  that  it  was  a  put  up  job  to  get  rid  of 
him ;  and,  curse  it !  they  ha?e  got  rid  of  him  with  a 
Tengeance — that  is  what  I  believe,  ma'am." 

"Yon  are  so  wrong~ah,  so  wrong  I  The  general  does 
not  hate  Bernard.     The  general  is  his  best  of  friends. " 

The  assurance  was  charmingly  uttered,  but  it  fell  on 
deaf  ears. 

*'I  know  what  I  know,"  was  the  dogged  answer.  "I 
tell  you  I  was  offered  an  enormous  bribe  to  hurry  him  out 
of  this  house  before  it  was  safe ;  and,  moreover,  ma'am, 
the  general's  own  nephew  tries  to  hush  up  the  very  strong 
proof  that  the  general  himself  attempted  Bernard's  life  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  now  he  Las  accomplished  his  purpose.'* 

"Dr.  Foster" — just  a  shade  of  alarm  grew  visible  in 
Marie's  face  as  she  approached  the  sunburnt,  tobacco- 
chewing  country  doctor,  and  laying  her  hand,  glittering 
with  rings,  upon  his  sleeve,  said,  in  her  most  moving, 
coaxing  tone — "Dr.  Foster,  you  are  deceived.  Fulke 
himself  was  jealous  of  Bernard.  He  it  was  that  wanted 
him  to  quit  Jocelyn  Hall.  Fulke  is  engaged  to  Winifred, 
and  Bernard  is  very  handsome — ah,  so  beautiful  I  Don't 
you  comprehend,  doctor?  Fulke  wanted  you  to  hurry 
him  off ;  but  Bernard  went  in  response  to  the  telegraphic 
message  to  come.    The  dear  general  is  misrepresented." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  ma'am,"  was  the  rude  answer. 
"Tell  thai  to  anybody  who  will  believe  you.  I  don't 
know  any thingl  about  their  foolish  love  business ;  but  I 
know  this  :  Gtoeral  Jocelyn  offered  to  increase  our  fees 
five  thousand  dollars  if  we  would  get  Bernard  about  and 
out  of  the  house  at  once.  We  couldn't  do  it,  and  we 
didn't  get  the  five  thousand.  General  Jocelyn  offered  us 
one  thousand  dollars  bonus  to  forbid  Miss  Jocelyn  enter- 
ing the  sii^-room  or  seeing  Bernard.  We  could  forbid  it 
oonsdeniioasly.  and  we  did  get  the  one  thousand  dollars. 
NoWy  ma'am,  it's  just  this  way — we  might  believe  it  was 
MCi  Fulkerson  ;  bni  Mr.  Fnlkerson  hasn't  five  hundred  a 
year,  all  told,  and  he  couldn't  raise  o^e  thousand  cash  any 
more  than  he  could  raise  the  five  thousand  ;  and  if  General 
Jooelyn  didn't  feel  in  this  way,  how  does  he  come  to  pay 
his  money  to  carry  out  these  nasty-looking  designs.  I 
think  any  jury  would  decide  against  him ;  and  I  say  again, 
ma'am,  that  C^eral  Jocelyn  is  responsible  for  Bernard 
Jooelyn's  death,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it" 

The  Frenchwoman,  despite  her  nimble  wits,  found 
herself  strangely  perplexed  with  this  obstinate^  unim- 
preasible  rustic  sticking  tenaciously  to  his  damaging  facts. 

"  That'a  all  about  it,  ma'am,"  he  said,  taking  up  his  hat, 
with  a  grim,  unshaken  determination  in  his  aspect— 
**  ihat's  all  about  it|  ma'am,  and  it's  no  use  of  your  saying 
one  word  about  it  I  assert  that  if  Bernard  Jocelyn  is 
dead,  Bernard  Jooelyn's  uncle  is  guilty  of  his  death. 
Good*day,  ma'am.  Don't  forgeti  ma'am,  that  we  got  the 
one  thousand  dollars ;  but  we  didn't  get  the  five  thousand 
-—our  hands  are  dear  of  that    Good«day,  ma'am." 

The  irate  medical  man  stalked  out  of  the  room,  and  out 
of  the  house,  and  the  wily,  wary  little  Frenchwoman  sank 
.down  into  her  chair,  with  au  olarmed  seoae  pt  bayilig 


been  extinguished.  This  man's  straightforward  state- 
ments were  quite  unmoved  and  unswayed  by  her  basntifnl 
toilet  and  charming  condescension. 

"  The  brute  oan't  appreciate  me  ;  and  poor  Hu^  knows 
nothing ;  he  is  innooent  as  an  angel ;  he  oannot  nfnse 
money  to  that  monster,  and  he  cannot  tell  them  why.  Ah, 
man  Bieu!  it  is  frightful  Fulke  means  to  ruin  him,  if 
he  does  give  him  all  he  asks.  Ah  1  if  I  had  never  q[>oken 
that  little  word  to  him  of  Hugh's  secret  I  One  does  not 
know  that  grudge  against  Winifred  and  Winifred's  mother 
will  soon  be  canceled  now.  Eh,  Fulke,  is  it  you  ?  She 
looked  up  rather  gloomily  as  he  opened  the  door,  an  irre- 
pressible elasticity  and  satisfaction  disoernible  in  his 
whole  appearance.  If  Fulke  had  ever  been  gay,  he  might 
claim  to  be  so  now,  but  he  had  only  been  sardonically 
jocose,  and  that  described  his  mood  as  he  walked  briskly 
into  the  library. 

"Have  you  seen  it  ?"  he  asked,  without  circumlocu- 
tion. 

"  del!  of  course  Pve  seen  it,  and  heard  it,  too ;  and, 
monsieur,  I  jast  want  to  know  whether  or  not  it  is  true  ?" 

Her  keen  black  eyes  searched  his  face  sharply. 

"  It  is  true  as  the  gospel,  madame  ;  I  told  you  he  would 
have  a  shock,  and  that  it  might  prove  fataL  Ha  did  have 
a  shock,  and  it  did  prove  fktal,"  was  the  pitileas  answer, 
syllabled  in  brutal  exultation. 

"  What  sort  of  a  shock  did  he  have  ?"  she  demanded,  in 
pettish  disgust     "  It  waa  no  better  than  murder." 

''That  may  be,"  was  the  meaning  rejoinder  ;  "bnt  it 
was  a  murder  the  law  don't  punish,  and  that  is  not  to  be 
said  of  all  the  crimes  in  the  Jooelyn  family." 

"  Ma  foi!  it  don't  matter,"  she  retoried,  angrily.  "It 
don*t  matter  ;  we  haire  set  on  foot  strict  inquiry,  and  they 
are  expecting  a  reply  to  the  tdegram  every  moment" 

"They  I  Who?"  demanded  Fulke,  angrily.  "Wini- 
fred.  Does  she  dare  to  do  that  openly,  when^  she  is 
engaged  to  me  ?  But  curse  it»"  he  added,  grimly ;  "I'll 
settle  all  that  after ;  and  now  understand,  madame^  she 
will  only  hear  the  report  of  his  death  confirmed.  I  have 
asked  no  questions  of  her  relations  with  this  Jooelyn  ;  I 
don't  care  to  hear  them,  to-morrow  I  will  push  my  suit ; 
in  one  month  she  is  to  marry  me  ;  and  to-day  I  will  tighten 
the  vise  on  Hugh  Jocelyn— thanks  for  your  hint  that  day 
in  New  Orleans." 

"You  fool,"  burst  out  the  Frenchwoman,  eomged  ai  his 
sneering  triumph  and  effrontry.  "  You  don't  even  goees 
it ;  you  are  in  the  dark.  Ah,  inon  Disu  /  you  know  no- 
thing." 

"I  know  enough  ;  if  there  is  any  more  inquiry  behind 
that,  I  adirise  you  in  mercy  to  yonr  dear  friend,  or  what- 
ever the  general  may  be  to  yon— I  say,  Madame  Frissae, 
I  advise  you  to  withhold  it,"  contemptnoosly  retorted 
Fulke.  "  Now  listen  to  reason.  I  am  not  the  man  to 
fool  with  women's  chatter  and  gabble  ;  I  despise  them  all 
except  Winifred,  and  you  can't  expect  any  man  to  think 
as  much  of  you  as  of  Winifred,  because  she  Is  beautifuL 
I  wouldn't  marry  her  if  she  were  not  But  bo  reasonable, 
get  the  answer  to  that  telegram  for  me,  and  I  will  help 
your  plans  along.     Hugh  is  compelled  to  listen  to  me." 

"  I  don't  want  your  help,  Fulke,"  and  the  fiery  temper 
flamed  into  the  black  eyes.  Nevertheless,  the  French- 
woman, wary  and  selfish  and  vindictive  as  she  was,  never 
forgot  her  own  ends  served  by  Fulke*8  grotesque,  cruel  love 
affair.  "  I  don't  nsk  your  help ;  ay,  I  scorn  it,  always, 
always  ;  but,  man  Dieu  /  I  do  want  you  to  marry  Winifred 
and  take  her  away  to  your  own  miserable,  dismal  house. 
I  tell  you  my  grudge  against  the  girl  and  her  mother  is 
hitter  and  deep,  and  I  am  paying  it  now  while  I  frpe 
Hugh  of  your  griffes.** 
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**  If  j<m  QUI  do  that,"  alowlj  Bupplemanted  Falke. 

'*  I  Trill  do  that,  or— I  will  kill  jon,  monaiear ;  be 
certain  of  that,"  waa  the  oool  asanranoei 

**  Yetj  well ;  now  get  me  the  answer  to  that  telegram, 
and  then  do  yon  go  np  and  tell  Hagh  Jooeljn  that  my 
affidrs  maat  be  settled.  Upon  second  thoughts,  I  defer  see- 
ing him  until  to-morrow.  Upon  seoond  thoughts,  I  will 
let  yon  tell  him  that  I  wish  him  to  consult  with  Winifred 
upon  the  day  for  our  marriage,  and  that  to-morrow  I  will 
call  and  ascertain  what  day  she  has  named.  I  only  stipu- 
late that  it  must  be  within  a  month  ;  he  should  appreciate 
my  extreme  patience  in  the  matter." 

The  Frenchwoman  bent  her  head  in  intense  thought  for 
a  moment  after  Fnlke's  harsh,  discordant  Toioe  ceased. 

"  I  will  do  this ;  ah,  poor  Hugh  I  but  I  will  do  this, 
Fulke,  always  understanding  your  bargain.  Erery  foul, 
false  insinuation  against  Hugh  Jocelyn  is  to  be  contra- 
dicted, refuted ;  you  are  to  acknowledge  to  the  doctors 
why  you  paid  that  thousand  dollars  to  banish  Winifred  ; 
yon  are  to  silence  those  falsehoods  about  Hugh's  detesta- 
tion of  Bernard  ;  yon  are  to  crush  that  vile  suspicion  you 
are  spreading  now  of  Hugh's  animosity  to  his  nephew  ; 
you  are  to  deliver  the  written  compact  to  me  the  day  you 
are  married,  and  yon  are  to  swear  that  never  by  word, 
hint  or  token  will  you  inform  or  abet  inquiry  of  Hugh 
Jocelyn's  crime  twenty  years  ago  in  New  Orleans.  I  tell 
yon,  monsieur,  you  are  to  keep  to  the  letter  of  this  bargain  ; 
and  I  warn  you,  monsieur,  that  if  you  dare  break  one 
single  syllable  of  this  compact,  you  do  it  at  the  peril  of 
your  life— for  I  will  kill  you." 

Fulke  scarcely  liked  the  icy  menace  in  the  blazing,  mer- 
oUeas  eyes,  full  as  hard  and  relentless  as  his  own,  and  a 
thousandfold  more  desperately  reckless. 

**  l%e  little  devil  meant  every  word  she  said.  I  haven't 
a  doubt  those  scrawny  fingers  are  quite  capable  of  making 
good  her  threat  But  she  don't  know  Fulke,"  he  com- 
mented, listening  to  the  sharp,  decisive  tap  of  her  heel,  as 
Marie  walked  swiftly  along  the  passige  overhead.  **  No, 
Fulke  is  not  the  man  to  knuckle  down  to  any  chattering 
magpie  of  a  bedizened  JezebeL" 

Hamming  the  refrain  of  a '  drinking-song,  quite  sur- 
prising on  the  lips  of  such  a  oantionsly  ciioamspect  person 
as  Fulke  claimed  to  be,  he  walked  away,  in  his  peculiar 
slouching  gait,  down  the  avenue.  He  had  just  passed  the 
Peter's  lodge,  ^hen  the  servant  dispatched  with  Wini- 
fred's message  returned  from  the  station.  Fulke  glanced 
baok  as  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  caught  his  ear,  but  it 
was  growing  very  dark,  and  the  man  seemed  in  a  wonder- 
ful hurry,  and  for  once  his  vigilant  effirontry  was  in  fault 
The  servant  galloped  on,  and  Fulke,  after  a  moment's  hes- 
itation, said,  ''It  is  rather  soon  for  an  answer  yet,"  and  re- 
sumed his  walk.  Five  minutes  later  the  sealed  telegram 
was  handed  to  General  Jocelyn. 

"Take  it  to  my  daughter,"  he  ordered,  without  break- 
ing the  seal. 

Wilson*  found  Winifred  in  her  dressing-room ;  she  had 
not  thought  of  making  a  toilet  for  dinner.  The  girl  sat 
before  the  dressing-table,  her  head  bowed  on  her  folded 
arms,  her  golden  hair  falling  around  her  in  shining 
masses.  She  shivered  as  Mammie  Jane  came  across  the 
room  and  l.tid  the  official  envelope  on  the  table,  among 
the  jewels  and  ribbons  and  laces.  Winifred  shivered,  but 
she  did  not  move  or  touch  it ;  her  intense  eaprernesa  had 
faded  into  intense  dread. 

"Open  it,  honey.  Maybe  it  ain't  so,  chile,"  urged 
Mammie  Jane,  iMMsing  the  blaok,  motherly  hand  tenderly 
over  the  girl's  soft,  rippling  luir.  "Maybe  there's  oom- 
fort  In  it,  and  maybe  there's  not  If  it  was  not  as  Marse 
Fulke  had  aet  cues  on  yon  for  hissef,  Fd  hev  a  hope ;  but 


it  allers  eomes  as  Marae  Fulke  wantiL  God-a-miglity 
hissef  ^oan't  harm  Marse  Fulke.  It  eomes  just  as  he  wants. 
They  are  touched  and  took  when  he  wills  it  Open  the 
telegram,  chile." 

Winifred  broke  the  seal  slowly ;  her  fingers  were  as  cold 
as  if  life  and  warmth  had  fled  for  ever.  She  drew  out  tlie 
folded  paper  mechanically,  her  face  ashen  and  deadly  in 
hue ;  drew  it  out  and  read  the  words  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately—words of  fire  scorching  and  searing  themselves  upon 
the  passionate  heart.  The  paper  fell  from  her  helpless 
hands.  Winifred  never  moved  or  uttered  a  sound ;  she 
was  stunned.  The  paper  was  on  the  floor,  but  the  mes- 
sage was  on  her  heart  and  brain — and  the  message  was 
this: 

"  Bernard  Jocelyn  died  Bffaroh  7th.  There  is  no  donbt  of  his 
death.    His  efleots  are  at  the  City  Hotel,  awaiting  a  olaimant." 


CHAPTER  XIL 

"  IN  OOO'S  NAMC,  WHO   AHE   YO\J  V* 

It  was  a  rough  morning.  March  7th  was  not  what  old 
sailors,  with  recollections  of  frightful  tempests  and  boil- 
ing seas,  might  call  a  rough  morning.  Nevertheless^  the 
wind  blew  a  steady  gale  as  the  vessel,  with  sails  spread, 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  the  crew  took  their  last  glimpse  of 
their  own  land  for  many  a  long,  weary  month.  The  cap* 
tain  and  first  mate  were  holding  consultation  in  the  cap- 
tain's cabin,  while  sharp  orders  and  loud  responses  rang 
out  above  the  howling  wind.  The  vessel  itself  seemed 
built  to  withstand  shock  and  storm.  Extra  heavy  planks 
and  timbers,  iron-plates  and  stanchions  betokened  strength, 
and  pointed  out,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  ship  would  emise 
among  crashing  icebergs  and  drifting  monntaina  of  Arotic 
ice.  The  plainest  comfort,  absolutely  devoid  of  Inzury  ; 
stores  scientifically  reduced  in  quantity,  and  strong  in 
quality,  all  bespoke  in  nautical  phrase  to  the  initiated  a 
long  and  perilous  absence^  in  regions  where  simply  enough 
to  eat  and  keep  warm  reached  the  summit  of  human  eflbrt 
They  were  amply  prepared  for  accident  and  emergeooy, 
just  as  other  ships,  as  strong  and  well  stored,  had  gene 
before  them,  never  to  return.  However,  these  weira  old 
salts,  carrying  the  best  of  all  storage  for  Arotie  waters, 
viz.,  experience.  The  experience  of  many  a  voyage  to 
the  ice-bound  seas,  nevertheless,  with  their  goodly  share 
of  this,  no  one  knew  that  he  would  ever  behold  his  own 
land  again. 

Oaptain  Golman,  blufi;  decided,  a  trifle  stern-looking, 
and  marvelously  ruprged,  weather-beaten  and  lined  in  ap- 
pearance, turned  sharply  and  quickly  around  as  the  mate 
said,  slowly: 

**Ay,  sir ;  he  seems  coming  round ;  but  it's  a  queer 
notion  going  on  a  cruise  like  this  in  a  conditien  like 
that" 

'*  Well,  sir,  there's  time  enough  to  reoofer,  the  Lord 
knows,  before  he's  like  to  need  his  strength ;  he's  not 
shipped  before  the  mast,  that  a  trifle  of  ailing  need  be 
very  serious.  Bat  I  admit,  sir,  the  youngster  is  in  bad 
plight  for  what  we  have  before  us.  It's  no  child's  pUy, 
sir.    I'll  step  in  after  a  bit  and  take  his  bearings." 

'*  Do,  sir,  by  all  means.  I  am  not  satisfled  myself,'*  and 
the  mate  walked  away  rather  irresolutely,  very  much  as  if 
only  half  his  mind  had  been  expressed,  and  as  if  the 
mental  reservation  was  by  far  the  most  important  part. 
"  No  laggage,  and  half  dead,  I  may  say,  and  away  to  the 
poles  in  that  plight— a  ship  without  rigging.  It's  con- 
foundedly strange  1"  he  muttered.  '*  But  it's  the  captain's 
bnsineM^  not  mine." 

He  paused,  however,  and  looked  into  the  cabin  in 
passiagi  just  sa  th9  taU  fi^^oie  ait«,\A&iRi^  ^xi  >^  ^r;^^^ 
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moted  nneisflj,  and  the  dark-gray  eyes  opened  slowly, 
with  a  look  of  inqniiy  in  them  as  they  rested  npon  the 
bronzed  face  of  the  first-mate. 

**  Ay,  Mr.  Jocelyn,!*  he  said^  briskly  ;  *'glad  to  see  you 
ooming  around.  I  began  to  think  you  were  in  bad  condi- 
tion to  ship  with  US." 

Bernard  Jocelyn  brushed  bis  hand  across  his  eyes,  evi- 
dently making  great  effort  to  remember,  or  OTen  compre- 
hend, who  this  pleasant  seafaring  man  was^  and  what  he 
meant 

"  Thanks.  I  belieye  I  have  been  ill  again.  I — it's  con- 
foundedly hard  for  a  man  that  has  never  been  sick  before 
in  his  life  to  quite  understand  being  sa'* 

Bemic  spoke  apologetically,  and  still  brashed  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  in  a  vain  effort  to  dear  his  bewilderei 
brain. 

*'  I  seemed  to  come  around  all  right,  and  I  don't  seem  to 
comprehend  how  it  is  I  am  knocked  up  again.  Have  I 
been  ill  for  any  length  of  time  t  My  head  certainly  has  a 
tired,  dizzy  feeling." 

"  You  came  aboard  last  night,  badly  knocked  up.  Bat 
Dev^  explained  that  it  was  a  recent  illness,  over-ezer- 
tion»  or  something  of  the  kind.  Dev^y  is  one  of  the  crew 
--a  new  hand,  gotten  aboard  by  your  interest,  I  believe. 
Ay,  sir  ?"  questioned  the  mate. 

Again  the  intense  perplexity  drifted  into  Bernte'a  coun- 
tenance, the  struggle  to  remember. 

*'Devdy  ! — my  interest  ?"  he  repeated,  vaguely. 

**  Ay.  Here  is  the  captain,"  explained  the  mate,  as  Cap- 
tain Golman  at  this  moment  appeared. 

"  Qood-morning,  Mr.  Jocelyn.  You're  righting  up 
again.  Tough  pull  of  it  I  was  afraid  last  night  when 
you  came  aboard.     Dev^y  said  you'd  had  an  accident" 

"  DevSy  1"  again  repeated  Bemie,  vaguely.  •*  What  does 
he  know  of  it  ?  The  fellow  is  right,  however ;  I  had  a  con- 
foundedly ugly  accident  before  I  left  Jocelyn  Hall,  and  had 
some  fear  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  make  the  voyage;  but 
I  don't  seem  to  see  how  I  got  aboard  at  last,  and  what 
knocked  me  up  again." 

Bemie  looked  at  the  captain  and  mate  interrogatively,  as 
he  raised  himself  slowly  from  the  pillows,  and  sat  on  the 
side  of  the  berth,  tugging  at  his  long  mustache  in  a  half- 
bewildered  way. 

He  was  an  odd  contrast  to  the  two  seamen,  with  his 
magnificent  proportions,  his  waving  brown  hair  and  white 
hands  and  the  graceful,  cUhonnaire  manner. 

*'  Oh,  Dev^y  brought  you  aboard  last  night  General 
Jocelyn  is  your  undo,  I  believe.  Well,  he  has  shipped 
Dev^  with  us.  Old  sailor,  I  believe,"  answered  the  cap- 
tain, taking  a  pinch  of  snufil 

Bernard  smiled  the  intensely  perplexed  smile  of  one  at 
a  downright  loss  to  understand. 

"I  remember  that  the  fellow  Devt^y^an  infernal  scoun- 
drel, by-the-way — traveled  with  me  from  Jocelyn  Hall,  but 
I  was  not  aware  that  my  uncle  used  his  interest  to  get  him 
aboard  ship— that  must  be  a  mistake,"  Bemie  said,  in  his 
tranquil  way. 

"Beg  pardon  ;  there  is  no  mistake  about  it,"  was  the  de- 
cisive answer.  "The  fellow  understands  his  business; 
won't  have  a  chance  for  any  rascality.  You  look  weak, 
Mr.  Jocelyn.  I  recommend  a  still  pull  of  grog ;  it  brings 
a  man  round  sooner  than  anything  else." 

"Thanks,"  replied  Bernard  ;  "  I  have  some  better  tonic 
in  my  chest" 

"Your  chest  T  queried  both  men,  gYanomg  significantly 
at  a  diminutive  trunk  lying  near  Bemie's  feet 

"  Yes,  sir ;  fortunately,  I  made  complete  arrangements 
for  the  expedition  before  my  reoent  illness—in  fact,  as  soon 
as   I  received  yoor  instmctions   on   the  subject    My 


anxiety  to  make  the  voyage  stood  me  In  good  stead  1^ 
time." 

The  perplexity  in  Bemie's  countenance  apparently  was 
reflected  in  the  two  faces  opposite  him.  The  captain  took 
another  pinch  of  snu£f. 

"As  soon  as  I  have  my  chest,  I  believe  I  will  txy  the 
tonic.    I  am  rather  used  up,"  added  Bernie. 

"The  truth  is,  Mr.  Jocelyn,"  abruptly  remarked 
Captain  Golman  ;  "  tbe  truth  is — ^you  came  aboard  without 
any  chest  or  belongings  except  that  rather  light  craft 
there  at  your  feet,  sir,  and  the  fellow  Dev^y  said  it  was  all 
the  rigging  you  shipped  with." 

Bemie  looked  startled  as  he  slowly  rejoined  : 

"  The  deuce  take  the  fellow,  Dev^,  if  my  chest  is  not 
on  board ;  he  must  have  deliberately  left  it,  and  yet  I 
don't  understand  why  he  broaght  me  aboard  without  my 
baggage.  I  remember  feeling  weak  and  ill  at  the  oi^ 
hotel,  and  Dev^y  brought  me  some  cofiee  ;  and  the  truth 
is,  captain,  I  can't  recall  anything  from  that  moment  to 
this.  I  suppose  I  was  iU,  but  it  is  a  mirade  that  I  am  brae 
at  alL  All  the  same  I  don't  see  how  I  can  weather  it 
without  my  sea-chest" 

"You'll  find  it  tough  work  after  October.  Winter  in 
the  Arctic  regions  is  no  small  matter.  But  we  can  help 
you  out,  and  there  are  the  fur  dothes ;  they  are  eveiy- 
thing,"  good-hnmoredly  replied  the  '  captain.  "It's  a 
strange  thing  in  the  fellow,  and  either  gross  cardessness 
or  rascality.     The  Winter  will  be  hard  on  yon." 

"The  Winter?"  echoed  Bernie.  "Do  you  propose  to 
spend  the  Winter  at  the  Pole  ?  I  thought  we  had  orders 
to  qait  the  icebergs  before  October  ?" 

Captain  Golman  and  his  mate  stared  at  Bemie,  as  if 
some  doubt  of  his  sanity  intruded  itsdf. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  orders,  sir, "sharply  retorted  the 
captain.  "  You  don't  suppose  the  matter  rests  with  me^  or 
that  we  are  going  on  such  a  cruise  as  this  without  knowing 
what  we  are  about  ?  A  Winter— we  are  to  spend  several 
Winters  at  the  Pole,  sir." 

Again  the  startled  surprise  broke  into  Bernard  Jocelyn's 
face,  surprise  and  dismay  depicted  in  every  lineament 

"Yonr  letter  of  instructions— I  have  it  in  that  heiid- 
trunk  there — stated  especially  that  we  would  not  pass  the 
Winter  in  the  northern  waters." 

The  captain  glanced  at  the  mate  interrogativdy. 

"I  never  wrote  a  letter  of  instmctions,  Mr.  Joodyn. 
There  was  no  time  to  do  sa" 

A  hot,  crimson  flush  rushed  over  Bernie's  face,  then  re- 
ceded, leaving  it  paler  than  usual  He  was  weak«  and 
strangely  ill  and  feverish  ;  his  brain  whirled  dizzily ;  he 
could  not  comprehend,  and  these  men  only  added  to  his 
nervous  bewilderment  He  spoke  with  an  effort  to  sup- 
press a  faint  irritability. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  received  my  letter  of  ill* 
structions  when  I  received  my  appointment,  three  montfail 
ago. 

"  Three  months  ago  ?  Your  appointment  ?"  echoed 
captain  and  mate,  in  sharp  amazement  "Why,  sir,  it  is 
only  last  week  that  General  Jocelyn  arranged  for  you  to 
ship  as  a  volunteer  for  this  craise  to  the  north." 

Bemard  Jocelyn  looked  strangely  ill  and  weary.  His 
head  grew  confused  and  harassed,  and  an  odd  sensation  of 
lightness  came  over  him.  He  supported  himself  with  the 
pillows  nervously,  and  his  voice  was  higher  in  pitch  as  he 
said  : 

"  I  doh't  seem  to  understand  it  Open  the  tmnk  and 
see  for  yourself.  There  is  the  letter,  signed  by  Gaptahs 
Thoresby,  of  the  Arctic  Expedition." 

"Then  I  am  not  the  man,  for  I  am  not  Gaptain 
Thoresby,  of  the  Arctic  Expedition." 
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Bernard  pretaed  both  hands  to  his  lioad  and  sank 
lieavilj  on  the  pillows. 

"Great  God!"  ha ^'aonlated,  '*ifaej  have  played  me 
false  at  last !    In  God's  name,  who  are  yon  ?" 

''Captain  Ck>lman«  of  the  whaler  Arctwrus,  boand  for 
Spitsbergen  on  a  four  years'  whaling  expedition. " 

The  words  were  clear  and  distinct  enough,  bat  they 
elicited  no  response.  As  Fnlke  had  predicted,  a  Tiolent 
shock  had  oome  to  Bernard  Jooelyn. 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 

"  AH  t    WHAT  DOES  IT   MATTEB  NOW  V* 

Madams  Fbissae  could  nerer  be  said  to  shirk  anything: 
she  oonsented  to  undertake ;  therefore,  when  she  told 
Fnlke  that  she  would  take  his  message  to  the  general,  in 
reference  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the  matrimonial  pro- 
ject, to  which  he  held  with  such  terrible  tenacity,  Marie 
did  il  without  delay  or  circumlocntion. 

"Ah,  mon  Dieul"  she  said,  that  night,  when  Hugh 
Joceljn  came  from  the  after-dinner  wine,  and  Marie,  in- 
stead of  Winifred,  handed  him  a  cup  of  tea.  Winifred 
ezdnsed  herself  from  dinner,  so  that  the  Frenchwoman  did 
the  honors — presided  in  her  place  with  such  OTcrweening 
delight,  and  such  naive  pride,  that  the  host  was  almost 
oonsded  for  the  absence  of  the  dainty,  beautiful  creature, 
always  smiling  upon  him  from  the  opposite  end  of  the 
tables  "  I  hare  a  communication,  Hugh.  Come  on  the 
sofa,  cher  ami !  I  hesitate  to  tell  it  you,  but — ah,  the  in- 
supportable barbarity  of  the  ssTsge  hurries  me  on.  Sit 
here  by  me,  Hugh,  and  let  me  whisper  it" 

General  Jocelyn  looked  alarmed,  like  one  who  feels  that 
at  any  moment  a  terrible  calamity  could  fall  and  orer- 
whelm  him.  Nevertheless,  he  availed  himself  of  the  prof- 
fered seat  among  the  cushions,  beside  the  flashy  little 
Frenchwoman. 

".What  is  it,  Marie  ?  What  can  it  be  ?*'  he  asked,  re- 
luctantly. 

"  It  isr^ah,  how  hard  to  speak  it !"  she  began,  with  well- 
feigned  hesitation,  glancing  at  him  from  behind  her  fan 
with  a  half-shy,  rather  efEbctive  side-glance.  "Hugh,  I 
have  been  faithful  and  true,  haven't  I  ?"  she  abruptly 
questioned. 

"Yes,  yes,  Marie— feithful  enough,  save  for  that  one 
fatal  lapse  which  has  given  Fnlke  the  power  to  ruin  me. 
Tes,"  he  said,  bitterly,  "  you  were  faithful  for  a  time. 
But  a  woman's  fidelity  is,  perhaps,  at  best,  of  limited  du- 
latioD." 

The  eyes  behind  the  fan  flashed,  but  fiery  as  she  might 
be  to  all  the  world,  to  Hugh  Jocelyn  she  was  singularly 
mild,  almost  humble,  save  on  that  one  point  of  leaving 
Jocelyn  HalL 

"And  you  say  that,"  was  the  low  response,  "when 
you  know  what  I  forfeited  for  your  sake,  when  you  know 
what  contempt  and  scorn  was  flung  upon  me,  and  I  bore 
it  for  you'for  you,  without  the  reward  of  a  word  or 
shadow  of  tenderness  from  you ;  yet  you  will  not  forgive 
the  little  tiny  word  I  whispered  to  Fnlke,  when  he  did  so 
tease  and  harass  it  from  me.  How  could  I  know  that  he 
would  pounce  upon  it,  and  ferret  it  out  to  have  a  hold 
upon  you,  make  a  wheel  of  it  to  break  my  friend  upon  ? 
And  you  will  not  forget  or  forgive  it" 

"  Ay,**  he  returned,  putting  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  "  I 
have  no  time  to  forget  it" 

"And  no  will  to  forgive  it.     Ah.  Hogb,  poor  Marie  is 

toiling  now  to  resone  yon  from  Fnlke's  clutches.    See  if  I 

•m  not    He  has  promised  to  lesign  that  compact  into 

'  my  band— to  unlooia  Us  claws  and  be  silent  for  ever 


"  When  ?  when  ?  Why  don't  you  finish,  Marfe  ?  When 
will  Folke  do  this  wonderfully  g^erous  tiling  ?" 

Hugh  Jocelyn's  skeptical,  ironic  tone  piqued  her. 
From  any  one  else  she  would  have  jnsented  it  with  fiery 
indignation,  but  the  tawdry,  reckless,  faded  woman  was 
dangerously  tender  to  this  one  man,  whose  ruin  she  had. 
perhaps,  achieved  that  morning  in  New  Orleans  when  wily 
Fnlke  won  her  secret  away. 

"  When  ?  Ab,  Hugh,  look  more  kindly  on  your  poor 
little  friend.  You,  who  have  been  so  generous  to  me,  can 
you  not  be  kind,  too— just  a  little  bit  kind  ?" 

The  wooing  tones  came  stealing  past  his  ear  with  a 
deprecating  pathos,  genuine  enough,  but  wholly  in  vain. 

"  When  did  you  say?"  he  asked,  gazing  beyond  her  into 
the  fire  with  the  troubled,  preoccapied  expression  always 
on  his  face  now. 

She  bit  her  lip  angrily,  but  he  never  observed  it  She 
at  least  expected  a  small  share  of  consideration  from  him. 
Marie  was  content  to  take  whatever  scant  dole  of  his  a£GM- 
tion  she  might  chance  to  win. 

"When  Winifred  becomes  his  wife." 

"Ah,  is  that  it?  My  poor  child  1  Does  he  still  hold 
the  father's  life  in  the  balance  to  compel  the  daughter  to 
marry  him  ?  God  !  what  have  I  come  to  ?"  gloomily  an- 
swered the  general. 

"Ah  !"  Marie  said,  in  a  soothing  tone,  "he  tells  me  to 
say  many  hard  things." 

"  What  are  they  ?"  responded  Hugh  Jocelyn,  hopelessly. 
"Surely  I  should  be  used  to  hard  things  by  this  time— 
to  degradation,  if  anybody .  can  become  accustomed  to 
that." 

Madame  Frissae  leaned  nearer,  and  suddenly  stooped 
and  kissed  the  concealed  hand. 

"  Hugh,  Hugh,  you  break  my  heart !  I  kiss  the  degra- 
datiou.  It  is  nothing — ^nothing.  You  are  always  grand 
and  noble.'* 

He  started,  and  drew  the  disfigured  hand  away. 

"I  did  not  mean  that  Great  God  I  I  must  bear  that 
hideous  brand  of  shame  for  all  eternity  I  God  in  heaven  ! 
how  could  you  remind  me  of  that  ?"  A  certain  horror 
seemed  to  seize  him,  as  if  some  new  bolt  had  stricken  him. 
"Did  he— in  God's  name,  Marie— did  he  ask  you  any- 
thing more  of  that  ?    Did  you  tell  ?" 

"  No,  na  Oh,  Hugh,  I  told  him  nothing  1"  She  spoko 
in  tearful  earnest,  softly  touching  the  hand  as  she  spoke. 
"He  only  guesses,  and  tortures  you  with  cunningly  worded 
insinuations.  What  does  it  matter  if  they  saw  the  hand 
itself,  Hugh  ?" 

He  shuddered  as  he  answered,  slowly: 

"It  is  there  for  ever— the  brand  of  unmerited  shame. 
But  with  one  crime  on  my  soul,  who  will  t)elieve  me  guilt- 
less of  the  other  ?  Ah,  God  I  it  is  there,  merited  or  un- 
merited. The  sin  is  branded  on  my  hand  for  ever,  and  no 
human  eye  shall  gloat  over  my  degradation  while  I  live." 

"  Hngh,  yon  can  be  free  and  safe,  and  shall  be.  Listen 
to  me.  You  must  see  Winifred  in  the  morning,  and  insist 
— nay,  command  her  to  say  what  day  she  will  marry 
Fulke.     Hugh,  yon  must  do  thiek" 

"  Marie,  is  this  what  Fulke  asked  you  to  say  ?"  he  inter- 
rupted.    "Go  on  ;  do  his  bilding  ;  he  is  master  here." 

"  Oh,  cruel,  cruel  Hugh  !  I  am  compelled  to  say  this — 
to  break  it  to  you,  dear,  dear  Hugh.  He  compels  me. 
You  know  those  are  his  only  terms.  He  is  hard  as  ada- 
mant ;  because  Fulke  is  mad  in  love  with  Winifred.  He 
loves  her,  Hogh,  and  people  are  always  good  to  those  they 
love.  They  must  be  that ;  and  Winifred  will  not  mind 
— now  that  Bernard  is  dead— she  will  not  mind  taking 
Folka" 

Hugh  Jocelyn  raised  his  head  quickly,  almost  ea^tl\. 
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'* Marie,  Mane  1"  he  qaestiooed,  iu  a  low  voice,  "do 
yoa— can  yoa  think  that  V 

The  Frenchwoman  smiled  at  the  sacoess  of  her  crafty 
aaggestion— «miled  even  while  she  felt  chagrined  at  his 
aaxiet J  for  Winifred.  It  was  another  grudge  against  the 
girl,  laid  away  in  this  hard  heart,  absorbed  by  one  tender- 
ness. 

"  Mon  Bleu  /  do  yon  not  see  that  while  Bernard  lived 
she  wanted  to  marry  him,  and  now  that  Bernard  is  dead, 
she  will  care  not  a  sou  who  she  marries,"  explained 
Marie.  "And  oh,  pray,  Hagb,  do  not  be  angry  with  me, 
but  that  ferocious  Fnlke  says  it  mast  be  within  a  month. 
Think  of  it— one  month  I  No  trouaseau,  no  jewels  from 
Paris— or  aoything  ;  but  he  will  have  it  so  ;  he  is  savagely 
determined  to  force  you  to  his  terms.** 

*'  He  knows  it  is  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth  to  refuse  ; 
he  knows  I  cannot  refuse,"  was  the  bitter  response. 

"But  think  what  a  heaven  for  you  afterward,  Hugh. 
Ah,  mon  Dieu!  what  peace,  what  tranquillity  always — 
always.  Cher  omit  it  is  the  best  you  can  do.  You  must 
see  Winifred  in  the  morning,  for  Fulke  bid  me  tell  you  he 
would  be  here  at  noon  for  your  answer,  and  it  must — mark 
that  savage  brute — he  says  it  must  bd  satisfactory." 

(General  Jocelyn  groaned.  It  was  hard  that  even  this 
Frenchwoman  should  see  the  depths  of  ignominy  to  which 
he  had  fallen— almost  past  endurance. 

"  How  can  I  approach  Winifred  so  soon  after  Bernard's 
death  ?"  he  asked,  after  a  long  silence,  while  Marie  reclined 
luxuriously  among  the  cushions,  and  watched  him  with 
intense  anxiety,  and  a  world  of  compassion  solely  for  him. 
'*  Mafoi  !  he  was  only  a  cousin.  She  was  not  engaged 
to  him.  How  does  it  matter  ?  Ask  her  not  a  question  of 
him,"  was  the  wary  counsel  she  gave.  "Bernard  Jocelyn 
can  only  claim  a  cousin's  share  of  regret  They  were  not 
even  engaged.     Winifred  is  not  erenjiancde,*' 

*'No,  they  were  not  engaged,"  repeated  the  general,  as 
if  the  foregone  conclusion  admitted  of  no  question.  *'  They 
were  not  engaged,  or  Winifred  would  have  informed  me 
of  it  There  was  always  such  unbroken  confidence  be- 
tween us  ;  she  had  no  secrets  from  me." 

The  Frenchwoman  smiled  derisively,  even  while  she 
said,  in  a  subdued,  sympathetic  tone  : 

**  Ah,  yes  !  Such  a  comfort  to  know  that,  and  so  dilTer- 
ent  from  her  mother.     She  did  have  secrets  from  you." 

"Let  the  dead  rest,  Marie ;  you  are  not  the  person  to 
blame  her,  or  cast  a  breath  of  defamation  upon  her  name. 
Let  her  rest,  I  say  !" 

Hugh  JoceI)rn  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  When  he 
spoke  in  that  way,  even  if  she  dared  brave  his  displeasure 
— which  Marie  had  no  idea  of  doing — the  limit  had  been 
reached.  With  all  her  reckless  daring  and  fatal  know- 
ledge of  the  guilty  past,  the  Frenchwoman  absolutely 
could  not  utter  a  depreciative  word  of  Winifred's  mother. 
"Yes,  ah,  yes,  Hugh  I  What  love  was  yours  I  You 
adored  her,  but  I  remember  how  much  she  robbed  me  of. 

And  ah,  poor  Qabriel  was  not  quite  so  happy " 

"Peace,  I  say.  W^hat  do  you  mean,  Marie,  by  bring- 
ing up  the  post  in  this  way  ?  Be  content  with  meddling 
in  the  present  What  is  it  to  you  ?  Advise  me  what  to 
do  about  Winifred.  Women  surely  should  understand 
each  other." 

Madame  Fii8sae  glanced  up  in  mute  admiration  ;  she 
never  adored  Hugh  Jocelyn  so  much  as  when  he  required 
a  oertain  sort  of  submission  from  her.  Like  some  feroci- 
ons  animal  the  fiery  little  Frenchwoman  loved  a  master. 

** Ma  foil  1  have  it  all  arranged  in  my  head,"  she 
answered*  vivaciously.  '*  To-morrow  you  will  fix  the  day, 
and  next  week,  at  the/Sto,  we  will  whisper  it  to  ounfriends, 
and  the  neighborhood  will  be  on  the  qui  vive  lor  a  grand 


wedding.  And  oh,  Hugh,  yon  will  let  me  arrange  the 
details  ;  give  me  oarie  blanche^  and  I  will  appear  in  anoh  a 
lovely  toilet,  and  look  almost  aa  well  as  I  nsed  to  twenty 
years  aga  This  is  snoh  a  charming,  healthy  place,  one 
gets  young  as  the  years  roll  on." 

The  general  listened  to  her  lively  obatter  in  a  half 
amused  way,  but  with  only  partial  attention. 

"  It  is  pleasant  and  Jocelyn  Hall  was  always  considered 
healthy.  I  never  saw  any  one  improve  in  appearance  as 
you  have.  Your  color  is  quite — indeed,  even  more  bril- 
liant than  I  ever  remember  it,"  was  the  innooent  answer. 
"Ah,  mon  Dieu!  I  am  noi ^rUte  now,  yon  know. 
Trouble  robs  one  of  life  and  beauty.  I  have  no  trouble 
or  sorrow  at  Jocelyn  Hall,  and  tranquillity  brings  my  roses 
back,"  sweetly  observed  Marie,  with  a  satisfied  glance  at 
herself  in  the  opposite  mirror,  and  inward  congratula- 
tion that  Hugh  Jocelyn  seemed  oblivious  of  Winifred'e 
"  slanders"  as  to  the  reality  of  those  roses. 

"It  don't  matter,"  she  said  that  night  as  she  washed 
the  roses  off  in  warm  water  ;  "  it  don't  matter  in  the  least 
Men  are  so  gullible,  such  terrific  fools,  a  clever  woman 
like  myself  can  make  them  believe  anything,  and  that 
rouge  is  the  very  best  I  ever  had." 

General  Jocelyn  looked  pleased.  In  the  kindnees  of  his 
heart  the  host  was  gratified  at  the  tribute  paid  the  old 
place  by  this  bland  guest  He  glanoed  at  her  more  atten- 
tively. 

"I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  glow  of  health  in  any 
countenance.  You  do  look  charming,"  he  said,  evidently 
dismissing  the  subject  with  one  of  those  rare  compliments 
he  sometimes  vouchsafed  Marie,  and  which  she  never 
forgot 

She  chattered  with  more  sparkling  vivacity  than  evei; 
Such  delightful  Ute-h-tetes  seldom  fell  to  her  lot  <uid  the 
wary  Frenchwoman  meant  to  avail  herself  of  this  great 
opportunity. 

"  Once  lift  this  trouble  from  him  and  marry  off  that  girl 
Winifred,  and  I'll  snap  my  fingers  at  anything  else  in  my 
way,"  she  confided  to  childish  old  Madame  Frissae,  as  she 
lay  on  the  sofa  in  her  dressing-room  that  night 

The  black  hair  was  twisted  in  a  tight  knot,  and  a  row  of 
rather  oily -looking  curl-papers  graced  her  tawny  brow,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  fringe  of  carls.  The  brilliant  tinta  of 
cheek  and  lip  had  vanished,  and  a  very  dark-yellow,  little^ 
wiry-looking  middle-aged  woman,  curled  up  on  the  sofa, 
with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  high-colored,  flashily-dressed 
dame  of  an  hour  before. 

"  He,  he,  he  1"  laughed  the  older  Fiissoo,  in  a  cracked 
treble,  and  all  the  glee  of  a  child  with  a  new  toy.  "And 
will  we  stay  here  always,  and  have  good  things  to  eat  and 
pretty  things  to  wear,  and  a  rug  under  my  feet,  and  the 
wines — ah,  those  wines — every  day,  to  give  life  to  one's 
old  blood  ?    Marie,  it's  heaven.     Will  we  stay  always  ?" 

"  If  things  fall  out,  as  I  say  they  shall,  and  if  we  get  rid 
of  that  Winifred.  Who  knows,"  added  Marie,  between 
her  set  teeth — "  who  knows  but  what  sho  may  balk  me,  as 
her  mother  did,  this  Winifred  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Marie,  sho  must  not"  broke  out  the  old  crone 
at  the  fireside.  "  She  must  not  Mathilde's  child  is  not 
as  clever  as  her  mother.  Marie,  you  must  watch  her. 
We  might  have  to  go  away,  and  give  up  these  grand  din- 
ners." ^ 

"Stop  your  babbling,  you  old  imbecile,"  sharply  out  in 
the  daughter.  **  Your  tongue  will  be  the  means  of  driving 
us  away.  If  you  tell  of  Mathilde  it  will  make  miscbiefL 
I  say  silence  you.  Nobody  knows  of  that  save  you  and 
me,  and  if  you  can't  hold  your  wagging  old  tongue  until 
the  time  comes,  I'll  just  send  you  back  to  the  old  garret  in 
New  Orleans." 
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*«Ob,  don't,  don't  I  I  will  be  still.  I  wQl  not  breathe 
aboat  Mathilde.     Strange,,  nobody  knows  it " 

*'  Silenceb  70a  old  fool  !*'  interrnpted  oliarming  Marie, 
jawning  seTeral  times,  and  sauntering  oft  to  bed,  leaving 
tHa  withered  old  woman  mumbling  to  herself  over  the 
fire. 

However,  nobody  guessed  the  secrets  of  the  boudoir 
when  she  oame  fljing  airilj  into  the  breakfast-room,  to  do 
the  honors  of  the  table. onoe  more  in  Winifred's  stead. 

"  My  dear  general,  70a  grand  old  sphinx,  why  do  yon 
open  the  papers  instead  of  going  to  see  Winifred  ?  Do 
7on  forget  that  Fnlke  will  be  here  at^ioon,  cheramif  She 
must  be  definite  to*da7,"  reminded  Marie,  as  the  general 
gathered  the  papers,  with  the  evident  intention  of  going 
to  the  smoking-room. 

He  paused  abruptly. 

"Forget?"  he  eohoed,  bitterly.  « Never.  But  is  it 
time  ?  Can  I  not  wait  a  little  ?  Poor  Winifred !  Must  I 
go  now  ?" 

"Faint-hearted  as  a  bo7,"  derisively  commented  his 
guest  "You  must  go  now,  dear  Hugh — now;  and  you 
must  keep  to  the  point  Fulke  is  in  no  mood  for  quibbles 
or  excuses.  Winifred  must  let  him  know  at  noon  what 
day  she  will  marry  him." 

"True,  it  is  a  terrible  necessity.  Oh,  my  child  I  Why 
should  I  murder  her  to  save  myself  ?"  he  muttered,  quite 
gloomily. 

"  Tais  tot  /"  langhed  Marie.  "  Because  to  murder 
yourself  would  kill  both  of  yon.  Go,  Hugh ;  it  is  just  as 
well  now  as  ever.  Ah,"  she  added,*  spitefully,  "  I  will 
have  it  now— there  is  no  balk  when  Marie  pushes." 

But  the  door  had  closed  on  Hugh  Jooelyn.  The  doof 
had  shut  him  out  from  the  hard,  resolute  spirit  invisibly 
urging  him  forward.  He  slowly  ascended  the  iiteps  and 
tapped  irresolutely  at  Winifred's  door,  conscious  of  a 
terrible  desire  to  risk  anything  rather  than  press  this 
matter  upon  her. 

"  My  darling,  are  you  ill  ?  What  is  the  matter,  Wini- 
fred ?  Ton  look  dreadfully  pale,"  he  asked,  stopping 
stock  still,  as  Winifred  turned  her  white,  tearful  face 
toward  him. 

Father  and  daughter  gazed  at  each  other  one  moment. 
Both  felt  instinctively  that  each  heart  was  fall  of  unutter- 
able woe,  neither  dared  confide.  The  two  Jocelyns  were 
being  driven  before  a  nameless  sin  of  twenty  years  agone. 
And  that  other  Jocelyn— what  had  become  of  him  ? 

"  Papa,  lam  not  ill,"  she  faltered,  the  dusky  eyes  filling 
with  tears  as  they  shifted  away  from  hiuL  "  Not  very  ill, 
not  at  all  ill — my  head  aches." 

"  My  darling,  I  am  glad  of  that  I  have  so  much  to 
say.  I  must  say  it,  my  child.  God  knows  I  am  forced 
to  speak,  dan  you  bear  it,  Winifred  ?  A  cruel  fate  com- 
pels me  to  speak  before  noon." 

Hugh  Jocelyn  spoke  desperately,  with  a  passionate 
agony  in  his  suffering  face  and  lacerated  heart,  and  Hugh 
Jocelyn's  daughter  listened  with  the  self-same,  passionate 
agony  in  her  ashen,  quivering  face,  and  the  self-same 
throbs  of  racking  pain  in  her  broken  heart  She 
shuddered  as  a  prescience  of  what  he  might  say  crept  icily 
through  her.  They  were  both  deadly  pale.  But  he  meant 
with  dogged  resolution  to  unfold  the  scheme  they  com- 
pelled him  to  urge  ;  and  she  with  the  same  endurance  re- 
solved to  listen  to  whatever  her  father  must  perforce  say 
to  her. 

"  Before  noon  ?"  she  echoed,  faintly.  "  The  time  is 
brief,  I  can  bear  it,  papa."  He  sat  down  beside  her,  and 
Winifred  pressed  her  lace  down  on  his  shoalder,  and 
folded  one  arm  around  his  neck.     "  Go  on,  papa." 

**WiiiiiKed,  yoa  can  gaess  the  horrible  secret   that 


Fulke  holds  over  me,"  Hugh  Jocelyn  began,  glad  that  her 
beautiful,  pale  face  was  hidden  from  him.  "  He  uses  that 
to  drive  mo  like  a  galley-slave,  to  comply  with  his  devil- 
ish demands.  Winifred,  we  must  obey — yon  and  I^fbr 
God  Jcnows  it  is  all  true  that  he  says ;  ay,  and  worse. 
My  child,  do  you  despise  your  father,  now  that  you  know 
that  he  is  a  criminal  ?  My  darling,  it  woold  be  better  for 
you,  perhaps,  to  abandon  me,  as  aU  the  world  would  do  if 
they  heard  the  admission  I  have  made  to  you.  Do  you 
despise  me,  Winifred  ?" 

"  Papa"— she  clasped  both  arms  about  his  neck,  but  she 
never  raised  her  head  from  his  shoulder-^"  papa,  I  love 
you.  How  can  you  ask  that  I  will  do  anytiiing  to  save 
you,  darling  papa  ?*• 

"You  do  not  despise  me,  my  precicns  child.  Are  you 
sure  of  that  ?".  he  reiterated,  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  -papa,  when  we  have  been  together  in  trial  and 
trouble  always,  why  should  you  think  I  despise  you  in 
this  frightful  hour  of  pen!  ?  Papa,  I  will  give  my  life  for 
yours.  My  life  is  nothing— it  shall  go  for  yonra^  dear, 
dear  papa.  You  are  all  I  have  now/'  ahe  murmured, 
brokenly. 

*  Winifred,  my  Ute  is  worth  nothing  but  for  your  sake. 
You  are  young,  with  long  years  before  you.  For  your 
sake  I  must  still  keep  up  the  hollow  pretence  of  honor. 
There  are  other  reasons,  too,  compelling  me  to  struggle 
on  in  these  iron  fetters  instead  of  putting  a  bullet  through 
my  brain " 

"Papa,"  she  interrupted,  shivering  and  trembling  as  if 
an  ague  had  seized  her— "papa,  don't  torture  me  by 
saying  that  My  heart  is  broken  now— don't  torture  me 
more.  You  are  all  I  have  left  Tell  me  what  they  demand 
of  you.  Oh,  papa,  it  does  not  matter  what  becomes  of 
me,  now— now  that  Bernie  is  gone ;  I  live  only  for  you." 

"  My  child,  Fulke,  perhaps,  loves  you  as  well  as  Bernie» 
He  may  be  as  kind " 

"  Papa,"  she  interrupted  again,  with  a  little  cry  of  pain, 
"do  not  speak  of  love  or  of  Bernie— that  is  past  Tell 
me  Fulke's  orders  and  threats.  Do  not  be  afraid ;  I  can 
bear  anything  for  you." 

"My  angelic  child,"  muttered  Hagh  Jocelyn,  pressing 
his  lips  to  the  golden  hair— "my  own  angelic  child,  if  I 
could  only  explain ;  but  it  would  be  nselesa.  The  one 
terrible  fact  remains,  the  fact  in  Falke's  posseMion.  Ex- 
planation would  be  idle  for  you,  and— yes,  I  confess  it- 
impossible  for  me.  Fulke  has  narrowed  it  down  to  two 
things :  your  hand  in  marriage,  or  my  downfall ;  and, 
Winifred,  he  has  notified  me  imperatively  that  yoji  are  to 
marry  him  within  one  month." 

"Within  one  month  I"  she  gasped,  in  a  feeble  voica 
"Oh,  God!  what  does  it  matter  to  me  now?"  she 
moaned. 

"  My  child,  he  will  be  here  at  noon  to'  demand  of  me 
what  day  you  have  named,"  began  Hugh  Jocelyn,  a  keen 
anguish  in  his  countenance  and  a  sharp  anxiety. 

"Papa,  does  this  save  you  from  shame  ?  If— if  it  hap- 
pens that  I  marry  Falke,  does  it  remove  this  danger  from 
you  ?    Does  he  swoar  it  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  my  child." 

"Papa,  I  cannot  listen — oh,  I  cannot  even  listen,  until 
you  prove  beyond  a  doubt — that — that  it  ig  true  about  my 
poor  Bernie.     God  will  that  it  might  not  be  true  1" 

"It  shall  be  investigated  thoroughly,  my  darling.  I 
shall  tell  Fulke  that  until  the  sad  fact  of  the  poor  fellow's 
death  is  proved,  you  will  not  listen  to  any  overtures  from 
him.  I  can  keep  him  off  for  a  short  space,  perhaps,  and 
then— if  it  is  proved,  Winifred " 

Hngh  Jocelyn  waited  in  terrible  suspense  ;  her  heart 
throbbed  violently  as  she  lifted  b«t  ^«dA  Vt^nvYs^i^^^^^^ 
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^snd  &x«d  the  great  dilated  ejaa  upon  him  wUli  heroic 
I  tteftdiiiesa, 

" If  il  is  troe,  that  ftwfal  thing,**  she  whiflperod,  hnskilj, 
**  it  does  not  matter  what  beconm^  of  mo.  I  will  «ive  rojr 
lite  for  joium.  I  will  sa^e  joo,  papa.  You  are  all  I  Lave/' 
( 7b  he  cofnUmmLy 


Qution.  to  be  sticoeeded  bj  on  iDcreaae  aboat  dAwu — afi 
iDcreaae  more  marked  thaa  tliat  in  the  evi^oing.  TariM* 
tiooa  in  di&meter  are  beboved  to  ooiacide  with  the  taru- 
tioiifl  of  tension,  bat  they  are  ahown  to  be  iofene  to  the> 
temperatnro,  tbe  maximum  of  the  one  oorreapoodlnt; 
iougbJy  to  ibe  minimum  of  the  other,  and  so  on*     in  cou- 


4T  Tita  nia,Aaa  nmr. 


Tke  TntTNKS  or  Tnos — Beocnt  botanical  research  has 
I  ahown  that  the  trnnka  of  treea  andergo  dntlj  cbangea  in 
I  diameter.  From  early  morning  to  early  alternoou  then>  is 
I  a  regnloT  diminution  till  the  minimum  is  i6(iched,  when 
I  the  process  is  re  verse  J,  anil  the  maumtim  diameter  ta 
I  attained  at  the  time  of  twiliglit ;  then  Qgaio  comes  a  dtmi^ 


neetloQ  with  theso  inreBtigations  at  may  be  remarked  that 
the  height  of  a  man  \n  greater  in  tiie  morniog  than  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and,  again«  that  other  influences  being 
ponded,  the  barometer  is  higher  in  the  morning  thai 
the  afternoon* 
EvmtY  person  should  be  blandi  conrteoaa,  and  i 
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LEAF  BY  LEAF,  AND  TEAR  BY  TEAR. 

TovDXB,  where  the  garden-oloea 

Edges  of  the  seaoliff  nean. 
In  her  hand  she  holds  a  rose, 

Bheddlng  leaf  by  leaf  with  tears. 
White  and  pink,  and  pink  and  white, 

Failing  'gainst  the  sunlight  there; 
Like  her  soft  oheek's  peaoh  bloom  bright. 

Halloed  with  her  sunny  hair. 
'Neath  the  rose-walk's  gloom  she  stands. 

Love's  sweet  pleadings  shyly  hears, 
Bheddlng  from  her  trembling  hands 

Laaf  by  leaj^  llice  happy  tears. 

Yonder,  where  the  barren  sea 

Laps  against  the  gray,  cold  shore^ 
White,  and  worn,  and  old,  sits  she. 

Weeping,  waiting,  evermore. 
Winter  woods  are  waning  fast, 

Snapt  are  all  her  love-dreams  gay. 
Brave,  sweet  Hope  has  sunk  at  last. 

Dead  and  orushed  beside  the  way* 
One  late  rose  within  her  hands, 

Bends  she  o'er  Hope's  quiet  bier. 
Dropping,  where  she  lonely  stands. 

Leaf  l^  leaf,  and  tear  by  tear. 


THE    SINGER'S    GHOST. 

By  Nathan  D.  Urner. 

AGUEBBE  will  be  superb  to- 
night; she  is  drunk."  Such  was 
the  inscription,  in  French  (*'La- 
gnerre  sera  divine  ce  soir ;  elle  est 
ivre")  that  I  read  at  the  foot  of 
a  most  remarkable  portrait  in  the 
poasesflion  of  Monsieur  Legrand, 
who  was,  twenty  jean  ago,  the 
most  widely  known  merchant  of 
onriosities  in  Paris.  The  portrait 
to  which  it  was  aflSxed  was  that  of 
Josephine  Marie  Lagnerre,  one  of 
L  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the 
^  ^^  -1  French  operatic  stage  of  a  centnry 
^>^^:^  ago,  and  qnite  as  celebrated  for 
!^^/  her  vices  as  for  her  talents ;  for 
whfle  Olnck,  the  oompoeer,  spoke  of  her  as  la  perle  de  la 
#0dn€^  Piooini,  his  rival,  and  after  him  Bachanmont  and 
others  were  fond  of  allnding  to  her  as  la  bacchante  des 

The  picture  ahowed  Lagnerre  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the 
classical  dress,  or,  rather,  nndress,  of  one  of  the  fabled 
njmphs  of  the  bacchanalian  cortege,  with  a  ravishing 
abandon  in  her  air  and  looks,  and  the  tiger-ekin  mantle 
rippling  down  from  her  half-bare  shonlders,  to  the  most 
picturesque  revelation  of  her  soft,  luxurious  proportions. 
But  it  also  showed  a  woman  whose  peerless  eyes,  glorious 
hair — ^though  powdered  to  a  snowy  whiteness  and  built  up 
d  la  Pompactour— and  perfect  regularity  of  feature  conld 
not  altogether  make  up  for  the  inroads  whioh  years  of  dis- 
sipation and  self-willed  indulgence  had  already  made  upon 
her  comeliness,  and  which  even  the  painter's  art  had  been 
too  much  leavened  with  honesty  to  quite  conceaL 

The  quotation  inscribed  beneath  the  portrait  was  written 
in  faded  ink  upon  a  time-yellowed  card,  whioh  still  re- 
tained, though  but  faintly,  the  impression  of  a  coat-of- 
arms  in  an  upper  comer.  ^ 

^*  It  was  just  where  you  see  it  now,  wedged  in  between 
the  canvas  and  the  frame,  when  I  bought  the  painting  at 
an  obscure  auction-sale  five  years  ago/*  said  Monsieur  Le- 
sranH,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries.     ''It  may  have  been 


stuck  there  by  some  one  or  another  of  a  host  of  noble 
lovers  after  the  death  of  the  original ;  but  of  that  I  oannot 
say.  I  only  trust  that  it  may  some  time  enhance  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  picture^  and  thus  enable  me  to  sell  it 
to  advantage." 

My  interest  was  greatly  excited.  I  at  once  set  to  work 
to  consult  La  Harpe,  Bachanmont,  "Les  M^moires 
Secrets,"  and  other  authorities  pertinent  to  the  sul^ect, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  enabled  to  say  to  my  friend, 
the  dealer  in  curiosities : 

"Ton  have  not  trusted  in  vain.  Monsieur  Legrand. 
That  inscription  was  appended  to  the  portrait  as  a  sort  of 
ghastly  joke,  though  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  quota- 
tion of  a  saying  then  much  in  vogue  concerning  the  beau- 
tiful original  in  the  year  17—,  and  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Oomte  d'Artois,  the  youngest  brother  of  Louis 
XVL" 

And  I  referred  him  to  a  certain  folio  of  "Les  M^moires 
Secrets  •'  as  my  authority. 

But  I  also  learned  much  more  of  what  might  be  called 
the  romantic  and  prosaic,  the  lofty  and  ignoble  career  of 
that  strange,  contradictory  and  fascinating  character,  Jo- 
sephine Marie  Lagnerre,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inter 
est  to  the  reader. 

Lagnerre  was  not  only  known  among  her  theatrical  con- 
tdmporaries  as  la  haochanie  des  cauHsaes^  but  also  as  la 
femme  du  fanidme^**  the  woman  with  the  ghost,'*  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  she  was  as  abundantly  deserving  of  one 
term  as  of  the  other. 

We  first  hear  of  Lagnerre  as  one  of  the  choir-singers  of 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  in  1774,  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen.  Her  precociously  powerful  voice  was  her  only 
recommendation  ;  she  was  not  known  to  have  a  relative,  a 
protector  or  a  friend  ;  she  had  come  from  no  one  knew 
whence ;  and,  as  she  remained  entirely  reticent  upon  this 
subject,  while  making  no  secret  of  bearing  an  assumed 
name,  this  mystery  accompanied  her  to  the  end,  and 
shrouds  her  memory  to  this  day.  Besides  for  her  beauty 
and  talent,  which  were  very  soon  recognized,  she  was  re- 
markable from  the  first  by  being  incessantly  followed  and 
haunted,  wherever  practicable,  by  a  dark,  gaunt,  poorly* 
dressed,  strangely-looking  young  man,  several  years  her 
senior.  He  shadowed  her  everywhere.  His  pursuit  was 
mostly  of  a  timid  nature,  and  limited  to  glances  and  ges- 
tures of  the  saddest  and  most  reproachful  meaning ;  but 
occasionally  in  lonely  places  she  had  been  observed  to 
permit  his  approach,  to  listen  to  what  seemed  wild  appeals 
and  expostulations  in  a  foreign  tongue  from  his  lips,  and 
then,  after  repulsing  him  either  scornfully  or  gently,  to  go 
upon  her  way,  only  to  be  dogged,  haunted,  shadowed  as 
before. 

In  vain  did  her  youthful  intimates  of  the  chorus  or  the 
ballet  strive  to  wring  from  her  the  secret  of  this  man's  fol- 
lowing ;  she  was  ever  evasive,  jocular  or  morosely  mute, 
as  the  case-  might  be.  Her  lovers — for  even  at  that  age 
she  had  lovers— emulated  each  other  in  offers  to  rid  her  of 
the  annoyance  with  their  swords,  but  only  to  be  met  with 
an  intimation  that  any  harm  done  to  the  unknown  would 
be  regarded  as  an  unpardonable  affront'  to  herself,  So 
there  the  mystery  rested,  as  it  remained  for  years.  She 
soon  became  known  as  the  "girl  with  the  ghost,"  as  she 
was  afterward  known  as  '*  the  woman  with  the  ghost" 

Two  years  later,  in  1746,  Lagnerre  made  her  d&ut  in  a 
chief  part  as  Adele  cfo  Panthien,  and  at  once  eansed  a  sen- 
sation. Incontestably  more  beautiful  than  her  predeces- 
sor, Bosalie  Levasseur,  and  more  fresh  and  charming  than 
Sophie  Arnould,  who  at  that  time  chanced  to  be  playing 
elsewhere,  she  exhibited  a  maturity  and  command  of 
voice,  combined  with  histrionic  powers,  never  theretofore 
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•nrpaaied,  if  even  equaled,  and  fairlj  took  the  city  by 
atorm. 

"More  than  onoe,"  ivritea  Oluok,  the oompoaer— " more 
titan  oooe  in  composing  my  opera  of  '  Amidj/  has  my  im- 
agination been  fired  by  the  thought  of  that  fbtfcioating 
magician,  Mademoiselle  Laguerre.  What  a  saperb  yoice  I 
what  action !  And  yet,  they  say,  she  is  already  xnsiiing 
headlong  to  perdition. 

Common  report  had  scarcely  calamniated  her  in  this 
respect 

Almost  at  a  single  bound  she  had  attained  the  rery  pin- 
nacle of  her  profession.  Something  more  than  the  rival 
of  Amould  and  Levasseor,  she  was  both  hated  and  feared 
by  Saint-Hnberti  and  other  cantatrices  of  almost  equal 
eminence,  and  she  swept  grandly  on,  adding  the  maturer 
laurels  of  the  years  to  the  giddy  trinmphs  of  her  dkbuU 
But,  alas  I  she  at  the  same  time  speedily  formed  less  envi- 
able associations.  Her  lovers  succeeded  each  other  in  her 
fleeting  regard  in  rapid  sacoession ;  she  obtained  a  repu- 
tation for  avariciousness,  as  well  as  for  licentiousness, 
playing  with  men*s  hearts  as  with  shuttlecocks,  while 
draining  their  purses  with  a  smile ;  and  she  became  the 
intimate  and  proUgie  of  La  Gkdmard — the  notorious  dan- 
seussy  La  Guimard,  whom  Marmontel  speaks  of  as  /a  he^ 
dctimUe^  and  for  whom  her  lover,  the  Prince  de  Soubise, 
Spanish  Ambassador,  built  a  pleasure-house  in  Paris  that 
was  the  wonder  and  scandal  of  even  that  luxurious  age. 

But  it  was  probably  before  this  that  Laguerre  had  con- 
tracted the  convivial  habits  that  earned  for  her  the  chief 
and  unenviable  designation  by  which  she  is  memorijilized. 
La  Guimard  and  she,  with  their  dissolute  companions  of 
both  sexes,  presided  at  orgies  in  the  hotel  of  the  former, 
the  character  of  which  even  "Lea  M^moires  Secrets" 
scarcely  more  than  hint  at  Her  favorite  everyday  resort 
was  a  cabaret,  with  gardens  attached,  kept  by  one  Berge, 
next  door  to  the  Academy  of  Music  itself. 

She  became  so  used  to  depending  upon  stimulants  as  an 
artificial  inspiration  as  to  be  totally  unfit  to  appear  upon 
the  stage  without  being  in  a  state  of  semi-inebriety,  which, 
however,  never  betrayed  itself  to  her  audience.  A  re- 
.rengefnl  supernumerary,  whom  she  had  insulted,  once 
almost  ruined  her  reputation  by  amashing  her  flask  of  eau 
de  vie  just  as  she  was  about  to  be  called  on  for  Jphig4nie, 
and  it  waa  only  through  the  good  nature  of  one  of  the 
baUet-girla  that  she  received  a  timely  renewal  cf  the 
''  sinews  of  war  *'  requisite  to  the  apUmb^  fire  and  abandon 
that  distinguished  her  stage  presence. 

Accompanied  by  her  faithful  maid,  Ninette,  she  would 
enter  Bezge's  cabaret  precisely  two  hours  before  the  rising 
of  the  oortain  almost  every  day,  with  the  regularity  of 
dkookwork,  retire  to  a  secluded  alcove  or  arbor,  and  there, 
alter  a  light  repast,  absorb  champagne  in  large  quanti- 
fies, topping  off  wiUi  several  pe^  verree  as  the  callboy 
would  enter  hurriedly  to  summon  her  to  her  dressing- 
loom. 

Often  at  this  time  she  would  seem  scarcely  able  to 
stand  ;  she  would  have  to  be  almost  carried  to  her  room, 
and,  owing  to  her  violent  and  capricious  temper,  the  task 
of' dressing  her  for  her  part  was  a  most  onerous  and  trying 
one. 

Bui  the  manager  knew  better  than  to  despair.  Though 
she  would  have  to  be  supported  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
eawUeae^  she  would  no  sooner  step  within  the  full  blaze  of 
the  footlights  than  ahe  would  start  into  a  magnificent  and 
tranaflgnred  lif e. 

The  orchestral  breathings,  mingled  with  the  first  rustle 
of  aabdned  apfdause  that  welcomed  her  approach,  acted 
upon  her  at  tt«  braath  of  onset  upon  the  veteran  battle- 


She  met  the  silent  but  searching  challenge  of  myrlada  of 
eyes  and  scores  of  leveled  lorgnettes  with  the  serene  brow 
and  disdainful  mien  of  conscious  genius.  Her  whole  being 
seemed  electrified.  She  sang  like  a  goddess,  and  every 
step,  every  gesture,  was  instinct  with  the  divine  delirium 
that  seemed  to  buoy,  elevate  and  sustain  her  in  empyrean 
altitudes  of  art  and  song. 

No  wonder  that  the  inscription  on  her  picture,  "La- 
guerre will  be  superb  this  evening ;  she  is  drunk,"  became 
a  popular  saying  among  her  associates  and  admirers. 

Her  audiences  applauded  her  to  the  echa  Frequently 
Berge,  the  cabaret-keeper  himself,  was  among  them,  and 
his  manner  of  testifying  his  admiration  was  quite  as  sin- 
cere as  any  other,  though  perhaps  less  complimentary. 
The  worthy  fellow  regarded  the  singer's  successes  as  a  sort 
of  creation  of  his  own.  His  applause  was  but  a  disguise 
for  the  self-congratulation  he  felt  over  the  magical  efficacy 
of  his  own  wines  and  liqueurs. 

"Bravo  I  That  was  my  Muscat  speaking  in  that  high 
chest-note,"  he  was  wont  to  mutter,  under  his  breath,  while 
beneath  the  spell  of  one  of  Laguerre's  performances.  "  Ha, 
messieurs,  it  is  not  Laguerre,  but  my  champagne,  that  is 
floating  up  in  that  bravura.  Parblieu  !  wait  till  the  peiits 
verrea  begin  to  work  I  Then  you  will  see  soul,  imagina- 
tion, heaven  itself,  come  rippling  from  those  lips  I  Ah, 
this  divinity  I  what  would  she  be  without  me  ?"  eta,  eta 

Li  the  meantime,  Laguerre's  ghost  lost  neither  vitality 
nor  persistenca  The  years  glided  by,  the  girl  became 
the  woman,  the  obscure  novice  blossomed  into  the  laureled 
favorite  of  a  world's  recognition  and  esteem ;  but,  seem- 
ingly, she  might  as  well  have  escaped  from  her  own 
shadow  as  from  the  silent,  mysterious  and  reproachful 
following  of  that  singular  unknown. 

Who  was  he  ?  Whence  came  he  ?  Why  did  she  shrink 
from  resenting  his  strange  pursuit?  Was  he  a  pious 
brother,  or  the  old-time  lover  of  a  bygone  innocence^  atill 
cherishing  the  hope  of  causing  her  to  turn  from  the  bril- 
liant but  vicious  career  that  was  swiftly  and  surely  sweep* 
ing  her  into  its  abyssmal  vortex  ? 

No  one  knew,  and  finally  no  one  cared.  The  public 
C^w  tired  of  speculating  about  the  stranger's  identity  and 
the  mysterious  relations  that  unquestionably  existed  be- 
tween him  and  the  actress,  and  finally  grew  to  consider 
his  presence  as  a  nmtter  of  course. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  where  he  lived,  seldom  was  he 
seen  to  exchange  a  syllable  with  any  one,  and  he  never 
smiled.  He  might  have  been  the  incarnation  of  Laguerre's 
own  consoienoe— if  she  had  any — so  closely  did  he  haunt 
her  steps. 

He  lurked  among  her  audiences,  watched  her  sadly  and 
reproachfully  through  every  scena  Did  she  step  from 
threshold  to  carriage  he  was  there,  looking  perhaps  over 
the  lackey's  shoulder  with  the  gloomy,  everlasting  oensure 
of  his  haggard  gaze ;  he  even  ran  after  her  carriage  for 
miles,  so  as  to  meet  her  eyes  again  upon  alighting  from  it 
He  never  entered  Berge's,  but  stood  ever  at  the  door, 
overlooking  alike  her  brusque,  rustling  entrance  and  her 
maudlin,  tottering  egress  with  the  same  mournful,  suppli* 
eating  glanca 

Besides  being  called  Laguerre's  ghost,  he  came  to  be 
designated  as  Laguerre's  spaniel,  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  spoken  of  still  more  brutally  but  for  the  min- 
gled respect  and  dread  in  which  he  was  evidently  held  by 
the  actress  herself. 

But  toward  the  close  of  her  career,  when  her  star  was 
on  the  wane,  and  having  refused  to  listen  longer  to  amor- 
ous pleadings  on  the  part  of  old  lovers  or  new  ones,  she 
divided  most  of  her  time  in  taking  care  of  the  money  and 
property  she  had  wrung  from  hec  a^doxvx^t:!^  ^aiWx^^!^^^^ 


THE    SINGER'S    GHOST. 
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the  fell  disease  tbat  for  years  had  been  insidiouslj  but 
Barelj  eatiag  into  her  lifei  she  began  to  lose  patience  with 
her  phAQtam* 

She  WB0  obserred  to  hftye  leTertl  interYiewa  amid  the 
shrubberies  of  the  Lnxemt^ourg,  in  xrhich  she  gave  way  to 
her  soger,  stamping  farioua]  j  upon  the  ground  and  empty- 
ing upon  his  Gorrowfiil  but  unshrinking  head  a  Tolume  of 
iiiTeotite  in 
that  strange 
langnsge 
tvhfoh  only 
thoso  two 
seemed  to  nn- 
derstftad, 

A  lew  eve- 
nings after 
sueh  a  scene 
had  been 
secretly  ob- 
served and 
com  mented 
upon^t  was 
daring  the 
last  years  of 
her  lile»  and 
at  a  season 
when  the 
opera  wss 
olosed— Made- 
moiselle Lti- 
gnerre  w  n  s 
entering  the 
Hotel  deOni- 
mard  n  p  o  a 
the  arm  of  no 
less  a  person- 
age than  the 
F  r  i  n  c  e  de 
Qaemen^e«  to 
attend  a  /tie 
c  hampetr  e 
given  by  the 
prodigal  fa- 
vorite of  tha 
SpaaisU  Am- 
bastador* 
when  her 
attendant 
sprite,  with 
nsoaual  bold- 
uesB,  almost 
blocked  her 
passage  be- 
tween the 
osrriage  and 
the  door  with 
hislngubrious 
presence. 

Her  escort 
only  smiled, 
but    Lignerre 

herself  wiu  angry  and  more  or  less  nnder  "the  influencs/' 
For  the  Jirst  time  in  her  life  she  tnmed  in  public  upon  her 
mysterioQs  followeri  t^nd  rebuked  him  with  stinging  and 
impetnons  word«,  saying,  half  aloudj  os  she  disappeared 
with  the  prince  : 

"  X^  a-4'V  fiucHu  dc  tub  dihurraBser  (h  c*  ca»ch«mar  dc 
ma  vi^f**  (Ts  there  do  nnp  to  rid  me  of  thtt  nightmare  of 
my  life  t) 


?^<S> 


f 


I'jA 


*?1 


tiAV  mr  uur*  A3n»  tiab  st  ivas — ass  roaii  etr  r*os  82, 


It  was  bat  the  expression  of  a  momentary  petnlaneet  taj 
be  forgotten  a  moment  Uter,  but  it  was  destined  to  hava] 

fatal  effect 

Ninette,  Liguerre*s  maid,  had  lingered  at  the  |?orl^l 
cocAf^rt"  while  her  mistress  entered  the  hotels  and  a  few' 
minutes  later*  when  tbe  banqueters  were  already  at  table 
with  La  Ouimard  at  its  head«  and  half  the  resplendc^ot] 

and  litledl 
sybarites  ofl 
the  day  aa  her  ] 
gneals — ehoj 
sent  in  a  1 
lackey  tol 
earnestly  re^J 
quest  a  fev] 
words  w  i  t  hj 
Laguerre. 

Tlie     bits 
was  invariably  I 
averse    tj   re*] 
Unqnish      berj 
seat     wilhont 
having  feasted 
and  drunk  to 
satiety «  and  at 
the  BEime  time  ' 
was     equally  j 
aware      thai] 
Ninette  would 
not  ventttr©  to 
intermpt    her 
without    y^xr 
good    reason* 
so  fche  oravecl  ^ 
permission  of 
the    company 
to  summon 
the    mnid    to 
her  prese&cCf 
which  was,  of 
c  o  Ti  r  8  0 ,    ac- 
corded. 

**  Ah#  made* 
moiselle/* 
whispered 
Ninette,  **  1 
nm  afraid  the 
poor  ghost 
willbekille*!." 

nplaio/'mnr- 
rivtred    Lsgti- 
erre,     greatly 
flgitoted. 

•*The  angry 
words  yon  let 
full  at  the  fxH-f 
mchti'e  were 
overheard  by 
the   bot^tsm* 


pered  yottng  >farquis  de  V — — ,  who  has  ao  long  Tatnly 
sought  your  favor,'*  c^ntlnned  Ninette.  •'He  at  once 
kshed  le  paurre /anldm^  over  the  legs  with  his  rapier,  and 
bade  him  follow  hiro  to  tlie  Hois  de  BonJogne/' 

**0h,  &sil !  and  then  ?**  gftSjied  Lag«erre»  turning  deadly 
pale, 

•♦Ah,  mn  maitresse,  and  then  tr  p^urrr  /^intdmn^  after 
throwing  np  his  arms  desptiringlyi  signified  his  assent 
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THE  SENSE   OF  SMELL. 


They  went  awaj  to  the  Bois  in  the  oabriolet.    There  will 
be  a  duel  I" 

Lagnerre  ottered  a  cry,  and  soaroel/  waiting  to  make 
the  neceesary  exooaes,  hurried  from  the  salon  with  Ninette. 

In  a  moment  thej  were  in  her  carriage,  which  was  being 
driven  in  the  direction  of  the  common  Parisian  daeling- 
gronnd  at  the  top  of  its  horses'  speed. 

Thej  arrived  at  the  Bois,  but  all  too  late. 

As  they  entered  a  little  moonlighted  glade  that  was  no« 
torioua  for  snoh  scenes,  the  cabriolet  containing  the  Mar- 
qnise  de  V and  his  seoond  was  beiog  whirled  away. 

Prone  npon  the  turf,  with  no  one  at  his  side  bat  one  of 
the  habitues  of  Berg^s  cabaret,  who  had  acted  as  his 
second,  lay  the  nnfortnnate  unknown,  bleeding  his  life 
aifay  in  the  moonlight 

Am  Lagnerre  sprang  ont  of  the  carriage  and  rushed  toward 
him  witti  a  wild,  remorseful  cry,  he  struggled  first  into 
a  sitting  posture  and  then  to  his  feet  Thus  he  stood  a 
moment,  erect  with  his  gaunt  arms  stretched  out  threat- 
eningly toward  her,  and  his  hollow,  fading  eyes  emitting 
their  last  reprobating  glare,  which  now  might  also  signify 
a  malediction. 

Then,  without  a  word,  he  fell  to  the  groand  and  ex- 
pired ;  while  the  conscience-stricken  singer  threw  herself 
with  a  shriek  upon  his  remaios,  and  swooned  away. 

The  bacchante  of  the  opera  carried  her  mystery  with  her 
to  the  grave. 

She  had  the  remains  of  the  unknown  decently  interred 
on  the  following  day,  and  their  resting-place  marked  by  a 
plain  tablet  of  marble,  that  was  innocent  of  any  design  or 
inscription. 

But  she  was  never  weary  of  denouncing  the  Marquis  de 
Y as  a  murderer.  Far  from  bis  having  gained  any- 
thing in  her  esteem  by  this  duel,  she  would  never  do  so 
much  as  look  at  him  again,  and  it  was  at  her  instigation 
that  the  Prince  de  Ghiemen^e,  the  Dae  de  Ghoiseul  and 
the  Gomte  d'Artois  so  far  exerted  themselves  as  to  perma- 
nently ruin  the  young  noble's  prospects  at  court  and  in 
the  army. 

The  portrait  which  suggested  this  sketch  must  have 
been  taken  at  about  this  time,  as  it  was  now  that  her 
health  and  spirits  began  to  give  way  ;  and  there  is  no  dis- 
guising the  intimations  of  secret  sorrow  and  despair,  as 
w^  as  of  breaking  health,  beneath  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  painted  lineaments. 

Josephine  Marie  Lagnerre  was  yet  young  when  she  at 
laat  dosed  her  eyes  upon  her  brilliant  troubled  and  in 
mlmy  respects  unenviable  career. 

Though  she  died  possessed  of  much  wealth^said  to 
have  been  over  a  million  livres — her  well-known  intention 
of  leaving  it  almost  all  to  the  Church  caused  her  to  be  de- 
serted by  most  of  her  oompanions  of  pleasure  during  her 
final  illness  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  La  Quimard^kind- 
hevted  bat  dissipated  Goimard— who  remained  by  her  to 
the  laet  ahe  would  have  died  in  comparative  friendless- 
ncM  and  isolation. 

She  had  congenial  company  in  death,  however,  as  in 
life.  On  the  same  day,  and  almost  at  the  same  hour,  one 
of  her  most  dissolute  intimates,  Louison  Bey,  a  supemu- 
menury  dancer  of  the  Ghrand  Opera,  died  of  galloping  oon- 
somption  at  the  Hotel  de  Guimard,  in  only  her  nineteenth 
year,  and  atill  ireah-looking  and  pretty. 


DoHKTiio  aoeiety  la  tlie  prime  oharm  of  life.    If  our 
flxeaide  la  eomfortabla^  we  may  despise  the  malevoleooe 
or  the  faigratiiade  of  ttiii  woiM,  and  bear  with  fortitude 
iS6tf  injariea  ot  lortujka. 


A  WHALE'S  BLOW-HOLB. 

A  VEW  white  whale  having  been  brought  alive  from  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  to  London,  Mr.  BnoUand  thus 
speaks  of  its  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  the  blow*hole : 

"The  first  unaided  idea,  of  course,  is  that  an  animal 
destined  to  live  in  water  mast  be  a  fish,  and,  of  course, 
breathe  by  gills.  I  once  terribly  offended  an  old  salt  by 
telling  him  a  whale  was  not  a  fish. 

*'  *Hang  it  man  1'  he  says,  Tve  been  at  sea,  man  and 
boy,  for  forty  years,  and  now  yoa  tell  me  a  whale  is  not  a 
fish.' 

"A  whale,  however,  is  pure  mammalian,. like  ourselves. 
The  young  are  bom  alive,  and  suck  milk ;  their  blood  is 
warm ;  they  have  a  four-cavitied  heart ;  their  bonea^ 
muscles,  nervous  system,  resemble  in  structure  those  of 
mammalia. 

"But  the  orders  are  that  these  great  mammalia  are  to 
live  all  their  lives  in  the  waters,  without  ever  coming  cut 
Other  qreatures,  notably  theliippopotamus  and  the  walrus, 
seals,  etc.,  come  out  of  the  water  when  they  chooaei  bat 
get  their  food  in  the  watelr. 

"  How,  then,  is  the  breathing  of  these  animals  to  be  man- 
aged ?  In  the  seal,  etc,  we  find  self-acting  valves,  that 
close  the  aperture  in  the  nostrils  as  tight  as  a  e(Mrk  in  a 
wine-bottle  when  the  creatnre  descends  beneath  the 
waves. 

"In  the  whale  we  find  altogether  a  different  kind  of 
self-acting  breathiug-vahre.  The  windpipe  does  not  eom- 
municate  with  the  mouth ;  a  hole  is,  as  it  were,  bored 
right  through  the  head. 

"Engineers  would  do  well  to  copy  the  action  of  the 
valve  of  the  whale's  blow-hole ;  a  more  perfect  piece  of 
structure  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

"Day  and  night,  asleep  or  awake,  the  whale  works  his 
breathing  apparatus  in  such  a  manner  that  not  a  drop  of 
water  ever  gets  down  into  the  lungs. 

"Again,  the  whale  must  of  necessity  stay  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  under  water  than  seals,  etc.  This  alone 
might  possibly  drown  him,  inasmuch  as  the  lungs  cannot 
have  access  to  fresh  air. 

"We  find  that  this  difficulty  has  been  anticipated  and 
obviated  by  a  peculiar  reservoir  in  the  venous  system, 
which  reservoir  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  langs. 
Seemingly  this  is  unimportant,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest 
practical  service  to  whalers. 

"  If  the  harpoon  wounds  thb  reservoir  the  animal  will 
bleed  to  death  ;  moreover,  the  whale  has  no  valvee  in  tie 
veins  useful  to  him  in  his  subaqueoas  doings,  but  hM  to 
him  when  he  has  the  ill-fortune  to  have  a  harpooA  In  his 
back." 


THE  SENSE  OF  SHELL 

Thb  sense  of  smell  occupies  itself  with  gases,  for  thfse 
alone  can  gain  access  to  the  organ,  or  cause  the  sensation 
of  smelL  Lest  the  reader  should  suppose  this  statement 
opposed  to  the  testimony  of  his  expeiience,  from  the 
well-known  fact  that  solids,  such  as  cedar- wood,  camphor, 
and  musk,  excite  the  sensation  of  smell,  while  ordinary 
scents  are  preserved  and  carried  about  in  a  liquid  form,  it 
must  be  explained  that  these  substances  contain  volatile 
essential  principles,  which,  on  free  exposure  to  the  air, 
are  slowly  given  off  in  a  state  of  vapor. 

Some  soiids  give  off  particles  of  their  substance  in  a 
state  of  vapor  without  first  becoming  liqnid,  as  is  ordin- 
arily the  ossa  Thus  snow,  which  coats  the  earth  in  Wmter, 
will  diminish  dafly,  even  though  the  air  is  frosty,  and 
Umm  is.  do  melting  proceas  going  on.     In  other  cases,  ae 
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in  oedar-wood»  oilB  natonJly  yolatile  aeem  to  be  long  en- 
tangled in  tne  solid  matter,  and  bnt  slowly  rendered  to  the 
air;  but  their  odoriferons  power  is  so  great  that  very 
amall  portions  of  them  produoe  strong  perfumes.  This  is 
sometimes  tmly  wonderfuL 

Doctor  Carpenter  states  that  a  grain  of  mnsk  may  be 
freely  exposed  to  the  air  for  ten  years,  during  which  (ime 
it  perfumes  the  whole  surrounding  air ;  yet  when  weighed, 
there  is  no  perceptible  loss  obserred.  Matters  which 
exhale  odorous  emanations  are  detected  at  a  great  distance, 
from  the  tendency  of  gases  to  pass  through  and  diffuse 
themselves  equally  throughout  all  other  gases.  Thus, 
though  there  be  but  a  very  small  escape  of  coalgas  in  one 
part  of  the  room,  it  soon  announces  itself  to  the  nose  in 
every  comer  of  the  apartment  This  is  a  faculty  peooliar 
to  gases,  and  produces  many  interesting  results. 


BOW  CLOISONNE  IS  MADE. 

To  THB  lovers  of  Japanese  art  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  how  the  ware  known  as  shippo  or  cloisonne,  so 
much  admired  by  the  eesthetio  lover  of  bric-^brac,  is 
made.  The  process  of  its  manufacture  is  full  of  interest. 
It  is  instructive  to  note  the  infinite  care  and  tedious  pains- 
taking necessary  on  the  part  of  the  operative,  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  design  until  the  final  completion  of  the 
artiola 

The  first  thing  is  to  fashion  the  shape  of  the  vase, 
plaque,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  from  the  sheet  copper. 
This  is  done  by  brazing  together  pieces  of  copper  that 
have  been  hammered  into  the  required  shape  and  then 
giving  them  the  correct  and  artistic  form  to  meet  the 
idea  of  the  designer.  This  is  done  by  hand  labor,  all  the 
lines  being  brought  into  harmony  by  the  use  of  a  wooden 
mallet 

After  the  article  has  been  shaped  it  goes  to  the  artist, 
who  designs  the  ornamentations.  He  draws  the  outlines 
of  the  figure  and  soenes  to  be  enameled  on  its  surface 
with  a  black  penoiL  Then  it  goes  to  the  hands  of  the 
operatives,  who  affix  the  delicate  copper  wires  that  divide 
the  innomerable  shades  of  color,  and  that  are  part  of  the 
design  itseU.  An  adhesive  varnish  is  used  by  them  to 
cause  the  delicate  pieces  of  wire,  which  they  apply  with 
pincers,  to  remain  in  place.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
template this  process  without  feeling  the  heart  ache  at  the 
tedious  work,  slow  and  precise  as  it  of  necessity  must  be. 

When  a  portion  of  the  design  is  thus  laid  on  it  goes  to 
another  set  of  men,  who  render  the  work  permanent  by  ap- 
idying  with  a  pencil-brush  « thin  coating  of  porcelain  be- 
tween the  delicate  wire-work.  Additional  wire  is  then  ap- 
plied until  the  entire  design  io  laid  out  To  look  upon  an 
ordinary  pieoe  of  shippo-ware  and  attempt  to  count  the 
pieoee  of  wire  that  are  placed  upon  it  would  appall  one,  but 
to  think  of  cutting  these  minute  pieces  and  applying  them 
one  by  one  will  give  a  conception  of  patience  that  knows 
so  weariness. 

When  the  tracery  work  is  complete  the  article  goes  to 
ihe  persons  who  apply  the  porcelain.  They  are  sur- 
rounded with  cups  of  porcelain  paints  of  all  colors  and 
ahades,  which  they  put  with  their  delicate  brushes  into 
ihe  wire  tracery  in  accordance  with  their  conception  of 
ihe  harmony  of  color.  Thus  it  is  that  no  two  pieces  of 
-this  ware  are  dupUcates.  The  designer  of  the  omamenta- 
iion  gives  original  conceptions,  as  his  foncy  moves  him  at 
the  moment  of  drawing,  the  applier  of  the  wire  carries  out 
his  idea  of  filling  in  the  ontlines  of  drawings  with  his  in- 
finitsiimal  pieoaa,  and  the  man  who  applies  the  porcelain 
I  la  his  own  judge  of  the  colors  to  be  laid  on, 


When  the  article  leaves  the  hand  of  the  one  who  has 
put  on  the  enamel  it  goes  to  the  furnace  and  is  there 
roasted.  The  surface,  when  it  comes  from  the  oven,  is  of 
course  very  rough  and  uneven,  and  it  is  sent  to  the  pol- 
isher, where  it  is  rubbed  with  a  kind  of  sand  and  pnmiee- 
stone  until  it  is  made  smooth  and  lustrous  as  it  is  seen  in 
its  finished  state. 


THE   CITY  OF  THE   CATALANS. 

By  N.  Robinson. 

It  was  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  delightful 
May  day  that  the  ponderous  diligence  thundered  out  of 
the  foul -smelling  yard  attached  to  the  stables  of  jkhe 
Hotel  Petit  Paces,  and  commenced  to  rumble  through 
the  narrow  but  picturesque  streets  of  Perpignan,  en  rBute 
to  a  climb  over  the  Pyrenees  and  a  descent  into  Sunny 
Spain.  I  preferred  this  mode  of  travel  to  the  eternal 
railroad,  and  having  secured  a  seat  in  the  bow-windowed 
front  compartment,  and  having  partaken  of  a  tolerable 
table  d'hdte  dinn&t^  prepared  to  enjoy  "to  the  last  wheeze" 
the  glories  of  the  peerless  Pyrenees. 

I  may  briefly  mention  that  I  had  run  down  to  Marseilles 
from  Paris ;  had  done  the  latter  seductive  city,  from  the 
peep  over  the  Mediterranean  through  the  finger-nail  of  the 
colossal  gilded  statue  that  stands  a  thousand  feet  over  the 
bine  waters,  to  an  ice  at  Moufflier*s ;  at  last  struck  Per- 
pignan— a  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  little  fortified 
town,  its  gates — how  delightfully  medieval  this  sounds  I — 
guarded  by  the  baggy-  breeched  sons  of  Qaul ;  its  caf^ 
swarming  with  gayly  uniformed  officers  ;  its  streets  teem- 
ing with  the  peasantry  from  the  surrounding  country  in 
their  picturesque  costumes.  Perpignan  is  a  brave  old 
town,  half  Catalan,  half  French,  and  was  dented  with  shot 
and  shell  since  ever  that  grim  old  monk,  Schwarz,  invented 
grmpowder.  It  is  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean  side  of 
Spain,  hence  its  value  from  a  strategetical  point  of  view. 
It  is  utterly  out  of  the  world.  It  dozes  during  the  day, 
waking  up  to  repair  to  the  quaint  little  park  outside  the 
Northern  Gate — a  park  consisting  of  eight  rows  of  magnifi- 
cent old  trees  in  straight  lines,  with  seats  round  every 
trunk.  Oh,  these  trees  I  How  cut  and  carved  their  trunksl 
and  what  vows  they  have  overheard  from  the  lips  of  the 
lovers  of  centuries  I  A  brawling  stream  darts  by,  spanned  by 
innumerable  rustic  bridges  giving  upon  wine-gardens,  from 
whence  bacchanalian  strains  from  the  lungs  of  inebriated 
rustics  mingle  with  the  plash  of  the  swift-flowing  rivulet 
Donkeys,  flashily  accoutred  and  laden  with  market- 
produce,  or  spoils  extracted  from  the  shops  in  the  town, 
pass  and  repass,  followed  by  men  in  red  caps  and  bine 
blouses,  or  maidens  in  the  shortest  possible  skirts,  and 
sabots  resembling  miniature  Noah's  arks. 

I  sat  beneath  the  trees  in  the  park,  and  listened  to  some 
of  Stranss's  waltzes  performed  by  a  military  band,  and 
after  a  fashion  that  would  fairly  cause  the  recently  discov- 
ered mummies  of  the  Ptolemies  to  take  just  one  turn  d  trots 
temps.  All  the  swells  promenaded,  and  let  me  tell  you 
that  the  confections  of  M.  Worth  have  extended  their  rami- 
flations  to  this  quaint,  quiet  little  dozy  comer  of  La  belle 
France. 

Crack,  crack  I  jangle,  jangle  I  hi,  hi,  hi  I  and  off  we 
•dashed,  the  officers  seated  outside  the  caf^s  courteously 
bowing  to  me  as  I  sat  in  my  bow-window,  the  peasants 
staring — their  eyes  and  mouths  wide  open,  the  shopkeep* 
ers  nodding  and  waving  hands  to  the  driver,  the  children 
following^  cheering  vooiferously,  and  half  hiddmi  in  clouds 
of  snilboating  dust.  We  were  soon  out  of  the  town,  and 
having  zattle4  (hrouah  the  village  of  Bo^^^^  ^nva^a^M^i:^ 
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A  mnCICtfAl.  iLtCTIOM   AT  B4JtCrL0}tA« 


eoaroelir  clistingimhiibla  frotD^ 
tlie  crags  upoe  whioh  tbtj 
stfwd.  Tliiit  some  oC  1b«Bi  are 
iDtenseljpioiureaqiio  tber  reader 
can  well  imagine. 

At  about  half'fxiat  ^'igblt  just 
as  tlie  ann  wot  frtreakiog  the 
nkj  with  blood-red  bora  hhoi 
with  gold,  wo  Btrnck  the  fros- 
tier, wbero  gannt^  wolBab* 
InokiDg  gendannes  grtlSy  de- 
manded onr  paiepotta,  ejia^ 
na  tho  whtio  aa  thou|th  wc 
were  outlawa  by  profession  and 
dmnggiera  by  predilection.  AD 
went  well,  however,  and  wt 
were  jL^ormitted  to  croaa  iht 
stone  bridge  i»puoning  a  rapine, 
with  A  atream  howlifag  aoma 
ibre<>  hundred  feet  belov. 

At  Jnoquertf,  where  wa  &r^ 


I 
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the  aacent  of  the  Col  de  Pertua 
The  diligence  made  an  eh  slow 
progreaa  that  I  qoitted  mj 
bow  *  window,  and  walked  a 
mile  or  eo  in  advance,  over 
the  very  road  traversed  by  no 
leaa  illaatrionB  personagea  than 
l*ompey  and  Cieaar  ;  while  as 
for  the  Goths^  they  used  it  with 
a  vengeance,  and  until  Charles 
Cartel  hammered  them  into 
'•good  shape." 

Louis  XIV.  erected  the  Castle 
ct  BeUegarde  on  a  most  com- 
manding peak,  the  view  from 
ivhich  is  absolutely  enchanting. 
This  oastle  commands  the  pass 
between  France  and  Spain, 

The  rugged  and  ragged  and 
jagged  heights  are  dappled 
with  the  ruins  of  ancient  fort- 
reasefS  now  so  battered  and 
ijleochcd  and   hoary  as   to   lo 
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A  sTscar  &cwn  tit  aiJtoiLOirA* 


rired  about  midnighl,  w»  were 
set  upon  by  brignndi^   In  ^le 
form  of  Spanish  Oosion*haiM» 
ofllc-^rs,  who,   aJthottgIt    H  was 
ratniDg    outs    and     doge    anil 
Jumbos,  lugged  us  out  of  the 
diligence^   tumbling   our    bag- 
gage through  the  mud  into  a 
sort  of  shed,  lighted  bsr  a  aoli 
tary  lamp,  where  w«i  were 
tained  for  about  an  hour,  during 
which     these     true     Viiilnlj^o^ 
diverted  themaelv 
at  hide-and-aeek      > 
tenta   of    our   various   va}i»e!<. 
'*  What  bat  banana  T'  exclaim  e 
a  French  lady,  aa  m  garment 
well,   a    garment  noi  uscialli 
exhibited  in  publio — waa  held 
up,  with  a  view  to  •Boerlaining 
if    the    laoe    embeoidery  waa 
beyond  the  pale  0t 
tion. 
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Here  I  parohased  a  blaok  loaf  and  a  bottle  of  Oatalan 
wine.  One  bite  of  the  bread  was  more  thaa  enough  for 
me^  one  sip  of  the  mbj  and  I  had  coal-tar  in  my  month 
till  I  reached  Gbrona, 

As  daj  began  to  dawn  the  lights  and  shadows  in  the  Py- 
renees were  of  surprising  grandeur.  At  yariona  portions 
of  the  road  I  perceived  waterproof -clad,  cocked-hatted  gen- 
darmerie, a  rifle  carelessly  lying  across  the  left  arm  of  each. 
These  men  stood  motionless  as  statnes,  and  never  so  much 
as  deigned  to  notice  us  as  we  sped  upon  our  way.  This 
rural  police  is  a  very  effective  body  of  men,  and  highly 
prized  by  those  in  authority.  They  are  nearly  as  pictur- 
esque as  the  Bural  Guard  of  Mexico. 

We  darted  past  olive-groves  and  through  the  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Figueras,  where  we  changed  horses,  and 
at  four  A.  M.  jangled  into  the  yard  in  front  of  the  railway 
depot  at  Gerona.  This  town  is,  I  believe,  well  worthy  a 
visit,  if  only  to  "  take  in "  the  window-carvings  on  the 
fa9ades  of  houses  old  as  the  Gid. 

How  delightful  the  change  from  the  cramped-up  bow- 
window  to  the  train  I  What  a  stretcMng  of  legs  and 
succession  of  luxurious  arm  extendings,  accompanied  by 
luxurious  yawnings  I 

The  railway  to  Barcelona  runs  along  the  bank,  almost 
in  the  water,  and  is  dotted  with  villages  and  Summer 
Tillas,  and  lined  with  cactus  hedges. 

Barcelona  was  soon  recognized  by  the  smoke  of  her  fac- 
tory chimneys,  while  Mount  Juioli — "Jew  mountain" — 
with  its  wicked-looking  fort,  towered  hitrh  in  air  over  a 
forest  of  Gothic  steeples. 

The  hotel  touts  bounded  upon  us,  I  was  warned 
against  the  Oriental,  while  the  Guatros  Naciones  had  been 
damned  with  faint  praise.  To  the  Guatros  Naciones  I  was 
duly  conducted  through  the  medium  of  a  very  jerky  and 
kneading  sort  of  stage,  whose  driver  evidently  possessed  a 
partiality  for  the  narrow  streets,  where  the  smell  of  garlic 
was  thick  and  strong  enough  to  be  canned  for  exportation. 
The  major-domo,  a  very  sallow  personage,  with  Edgar 
of  Bavenswood  locks,  and  a  shirt-collar  open  to  the  middle 
of  his  breast,  received  us  with  true  Bpanish  courtesy,  and  I 
was  elected  to  an  apartment  one  story  up,  with  a  balcony 
giving  upon  the  Bambla.  A  bath  prepared  me  for  a^ 
muerzOf  or  midday  breakfast,  served  in  a  long,  dark,  but 
cool  apartment,  the  rays  of  the  sun  being  completely 
barred  out.  The  so-called  march  of  civilization  having 
*' leveled  up"  everything,  this  d^jeiiner  was  about  the 
^ame  as  would  be  served  in  New  York,  St.  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  London  or  Venice. 

The  Gatalan  wine,  of  which  I  gradually  became  greatly 
enamored,  was  new  to  me.  Its  flavor  at  first  savored  of 
coal-tar,  the  substance  coating  the  sheepskins  in  which  it 
ia  kept,  but  latterly  I  forgot  the  tar  and  took  to  the  ruby, 
being  enabled  at  country  ventas  to  hold  the  bola^  or  skin, 
on  high  and  take  my  drink  by  letting  the  wine  squirt 
into  my  mouth.  This  in  a  country  where  goblets  are 
scarce,  and  garlic  in  plenty,  is  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  slaking  the  thirst 

Barcelona  is  the  Gincinnati  of  Spain,  and  tacked  on  to 
this  wondrous  old  city  is  a  smart,  pert  suburb,  resound- 
ing with  the  whirr  of  machinery,  and  thronged  with 
"hands"  of  both  sexes. 

Happily,  however,  the  old  city  is  so  old,  and  so  conser- 
Tative,  that  it  contemptuously  disregards  its  sprightly 
offspring,  and  retains  its  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  its 
bizarre  houses,  with  their  quaint  window-carvings;  its 
shrines,  its  chnrohas*  and  its  foul  amella,  feeling  perfectly 
secure  and  in  nowise  dismayed  at  the  so-oslled  **  progress 
of  the  nineteenth  oentoxy,**  or  indeed  of  any  other  century. 
Many  of  the  streets  retain  the  names  given  ttiem  while 


the  Moors  were  rulers  in  the  gilded  halls  of  the  Alhambra 
— GalJe  de  hi  Plateria,  Goklsmith's  Street  Bread  Street, 
Fish  Street^  and  so  on.  One  street,  the  OsUe  San  Fer- 
nando, has,  however,  burst  into  plate-glass  and  m  certain 
Parisian  coqnettishness  that  ill  becomes  ik  This  inno- 
vation should  have  moved  "up-town.''  All  the  stores  in 
one  very  narrow  alley  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  sale 
of  images  of  the  Madonna  of  Monserrati  who  is  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Oatalans,  the  celebrated  shrine 
being  but  a  hard  day's  journey  from  Barcelona.  Another 
street  is  relegated  to  those  long  coffin-shaped  trunks  with- 
out one  of  which  no  true  Spaniard  ever  leaves  home. 

While  strolling  in  the  direction  of  the  Gathedral,  let  me 
say  an  historical  word  or  two.  Barcelona  was  a  Laletanian 
city,  founded  by  Hercules,  of  course,  400  years  before 
Rome.  Befounded  235  B.O.,  by  Amilcar  Barca,  father  of 
Hannibal,  and  thence  called  Barciuo,  it  became  the  Gar- 
thago  Nova  of  the  North  coast.  The  Punic  city  was  small, 
and  only  occupied  the  hill  Tabor,  or  just  the  present  site 
around  the  Gathedral.  In  206  B.O.  it  was  made  a  colonia 
by  the  Bomans.  Taken  about  409  a.d.  by  the  Gothi- 
Alani,  it  soon  rose  in  importance.  After  many  changes 
and  chances  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  in  878 
it  was  rebuilt  by  an  independent  Ghristian  chief  of  its  own, 
whose  twelfth  descendant  dropped  the  title  of  Count  of 
Barcelona  in  assuming  that  of  the  King  of  Arragon. 
During  the  Mildle  Ages  Barcelona  was  the  lord  and  terror 
of  the  MediteiTauean,  and  divided  with  Italy  the  existing 
commerce  of  the  Easi  It  was  then  a  city  of  commerce, 
conquest,  and  courtiers  of  taste,  learning  and  luxury — ^in 
fact,  the  Athens  of  the  troubadour.  Here,  April,  1493,  did 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  receive  Golnmbus  after  his  dis- 
covery and  gitt  of  the  New  World.  In  1640  the  Oastilians 
rose  against  the  taxation  and  violation  of  the  usages  of 
Philip  IV.,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France, 
turning,  however,  against  her  in  the  War  of  Succession 
and  espousing  the  Austrian  cause.  The  Duke  of  Berwick, 
under  orders  from  Louis  XIY.  of  France,  put  Barcelona 
to  the  sword,  and,  later,  Bonaparte  seized  it  by  stratagem. 
Within  the  present  century  it  has  proved  itself  ever 
ready  to  revolt.  In  1827  it  rose  for  Don  Garlos,  in  1834  it 
opposed  Ghristina  ;  in  1840  it  pronounced  for  Espartero, 
pronouncing  against  him  in  1841. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  Gathedral,  its  walls  bleached  and 
battered  by  the  hand  of  Time.  The  exterior  is  forbid- 
ding ;  the  interior  is  very  imposing.  It  was  bnilt  on  the 
site  of  a  pagan  temple.  Its  predecessor  was  converted  by 
the  Moors  into  a  mosque.  The  first  church  was  conse- 
crated about  the  year  1058;  of  this  little  now  yemains 
but  the  doorway  leading  from  the  cloister  into  tlis  south 
transept,  and  another  leading  into  the  Ghuroh  ol  Santa 
Lucia. 

The  present  Gathedral  was  commenced  in  1298,  and  the 
last  stone  placed  in  1448.  The  edifice  is  a  type  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical architecture  of  Gatalonia.  The  elevated  steps 
at  the  approach,  the  belfry  towers,  the  lofty  roof  sup- 
ported  by  slender  piers,  the  superb  stained  glass,  the 
semi-circular  colonnades  which  girdle  the  high  altar,  eta, 
etc.  The  coro  and  pulpits  are  Gothic,  the  organs  orna- 
mented with  Saracens'  heads,  the  pipes  being  horizontal, 
imparting  to  the  instrument  all  the  appearance  of  a  gigan- 
tic mitrailleuse.  An  enormous  Saracenic  head,  with  a 
beard  painted  to  resemble  the  stains  of  blood,  is  a  con- 
spicuous objecti  and  a  terror  to  delinquent  juveniles. 

In  a  chapel  crypt  below  the  high  altar  lies  the  body  of 
St  EalaUSfe  the  patroness  of  the  city,  and  to  whom  the 
oalhadral  k  dsdiosted.  Pat  to  death  Febraaiy  12th,  304, 
by  Daoian,  her  soul  ascended  to  heaven  visibly,  while  her 
body  was  in  due  time  miraoolously  revealed  by  its  pass- 
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ing,  in  878,  to  Bishop  Frodoyno,  who  carried  the  «•  sweet 
corpse**  to  the  cathedral,  two  kings,  three  qaeens,  four 
princesses,  cardinals,  etc.,  etc.,  attending.  The  silver 
lamps  were  '* annexed"  by  the  French,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sacred  plate.  The  chapter  paid 
40,000  lirres  to  preserre  the  plate,  and  the  goileless  French 
took  the  monej,  then^thej  took  the  plate.  Vae  Victisf 
By  a  miracle,  or  next  to  it,  the  splendid  gold  cnstodia 
escaped. 

The  Order  of  Montesa  was  instituted  in  the  Cathedral  on 
July  22d,  1319,  and  here,  in  1519,  Charles  Y.  celebrated 
the  installation  of  the  Oolden  Fleece.  San  Oldegar  lies  in 
a  chapel  all  to  himself.  The  gothic  cloisters  are  beantifnl 
with  their  frescoes  and  court  of  oranges  and  fountains  of 
sparkling  water,  notably  the  fountain  de  las  Ocas,  so  called 
since  here  was  the  canonical  aviary.  As  the  guild  of  boot- 
makers were  benefactors  to  the  Cathedral,  a  sculptured 
effigy,  dated  1208,  shows  a  zapatero  sticking  to  his  lasi 
The  tailors,  too,  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

To  the  right  of  the  Cathedral  steps  is  the  Canon's 
almonry,  and  close  by,  the  Plaza  de  Bey  and  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Gothic  Kings,  given  in  1487  by  Ferdinand 
to  the  Inquisition. 

The  ohurches  in  Barcelona  are  thick  as  leaves  in  Yal* 
lombrosa,  that  of  Santa  Maria  del  May  being  the  most  im- 
posing after  the  OathedraL  It  was  commenced  in  1328 
and  finished  in  1483,  its  stained  glass  being  matchless.  It 
is  erected  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  of  the  Goths.  In  the 
capilla  San  Miguel  lies  the  body  of  the  only  painter  that 
cotton-spinning  Catalonia  can  boast,  Antonio  Yillodomat 
San  Francisco  is  said  to  have  visited  a  Franciscan  convent 
burned  in  1835,  and  in  the  Church  of  San  Belem,  in  the 
Bambla,  is  the  identical  sword  offered  by  Loyola  on  the 
altar  of  the  Yirgin  of  Monserrat. 

I  devoted  a  day,  all  too  short,  to  visiting  the  Casa  Con- 
sis  t-orial  and  the  Casa  de  la  Disputacion,  which  face  each 
other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  principal  square  near  the* 
Cathedral.  The  former  was  founded  in  1365,  rebuilt  in 
1609.  The  exterior  stairs  leading  to  its  three  stories  are 
of  exquisite  design.  The  archives  of  Aragon  are  kept  in 
the  Casa  de  la  Disputacion.  They  number  8,000,  and 
only  come  down  to  the  year  874.  They  are  mines  of  his- 
torical information.  I  don't  think  much  of  the  Lonja,  or 
Exchange,  beautified  I  by  a  French  artist,  in  1770.  There 
are  two  of  Yiilodomat's  pictures  here,  both  worth  seeing. 

Not  fur  from  the  Exchange  is  the  Palace  of  the  Captain* 
General;  wiiich  was  built  in  1414  for  a  cloth  hall,  but  was 
turned  into  an  armory  in  1614.  It  has  no  pretensions  to 
arohiteotaral  beauty  of  any  description. 

This  quarter  of  Barcelona  is  a  mine  of  treasure  to  the 
arohiteol  or  mtiquary,  but  the  treasure  requires  to  be 
sought,  sinoe  many  of  the  richest  finds  are  in  the  oddest 
and  mosi  oaiof-the-way  holes  and  comers — as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  tlia  private  building,  the  Casa  de  Dusai,  Calle  del 
Begomir,  now  a  dyer's  yard,  the  dassicai  pillars  and 
rich  sonlpturei  bespattered  and  besprinkled  with  hideous 
pigments  Then  the  palio  in  the  home  of  the  Cardenas, 
near  the  Bijada  de  Saa  Miguel  What  a  staircase  I  what 
an  elaborate  roof  1  what  pillars,  window-decorations,  carv- 
ings and  ooats-of-arms  I  Another  half  dozen  twistings 
and  turnings  and  you  stumble  upon  the  fifteenth  century 
home  of  Graila  y  Despla.  Further  on  is  El  Palace,  that 
wondrooa  old  edifice  that  first  belonged  to  tbe  Templars, 
and  then  beeame  the  palaee  of  the  wives  of  tbo  Counts  of 
Barcelona.  The  ohapel  used  to  be  muchly  frequented  by 
the  ffdthfalf  for  did  it  not  contain  the  prow  of  the  galley 
Vidaria^  ill  whidh  Don  John  of  Austria  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Lepanto  ? 

The  Ajama,  or  Jews'  Quarter,  no  longer  exists,  but  its  site 


is  traceable  ;  its  wealthy  inhabitants  were  all  massaored  in 
1391.  Barcelona  would  be  rich  in  Boman  antiquities  were 
it  not  for  the  Ooths  and  Moors  and  Spaniards,  who  razed 
and  burned  and  destroyed  for  fifteen  centuries,  and  with 
disastrous  success.  In  the  Calle  del  Paradis,  some 
columns  built  upon  by  houses,  ave  supposed  to  have  been 
the  termination  of  the  aqueduct  from  Collcerola,  of  which 
an  arch  remains  in  the  Calle  de  Capellaus.  There  are  six 
arches  in  one  house;  one  in  the  potfto/  three  in  a  large 
room,  and  two  up  in  the  garret  These  have  been  called 
the  tombs  of  Hercules,  Ataufus,  etc.  Opposite  the  Puerta 
de  SantA  Lucia  of  the  Cathedral  are  some  Boman  in- 
sciiptlons  in  a  place  called  Arcediano  ;  and  I  found  that  a 
water-tank,  from  which  some  very  frowsy  elderly  ladies 
were  filling  earthen  pitchers  to  the  tune  of  talking  at  a 
thousand  words  a  minnte,  was  nothing  less  than  a  splendid 
old  sarcophagus,  with  reliefs  representing  the  chase.  There 
is  yet  a  richer  sight  in  store  for  the  antiquary.  Let  him 
turn  into  the  Caza  del  Pinos,  Plaza  Cucurella,  and  he  will 
be  confronted  by  a  Boman  female  in  marble,  and  with  the 
head  of  a  Bacchus.  In  a  house  in  the  Calle  San  Pedro 
Baja  will  be  found  another  sarcophagus,  also  used  as  a 
tank.  Boman  sewers,  doacae,  still  exist  in  the  Calle  de  ia 
Boqueria  and  the  Calle  de  Junqueras,  while  in  the  G^f  atura 
Politica,  on  the  staircase,  is  a  colossal  female  foot,  said  to 
have  been  portion  of  a  Juno. 

If  Spanish  swords  of  the  true  Perrillo  brand  possess 
any  attraction  for  the  reader,  I  advise  him  to  visit  the 
Museo  Salvador.  I  wound  a  trusty  blade  around  my 
wrist  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  whalebone.  Such  temper  I 
Matchless. 

The  Library  of  San  Juan  is  open  to  the  public  every 
morning.  It  is  situated  in  the  Biera  de  San  Juan,  and 
contains  40,000  volumes,  principally  pickings  from  con- 
ventional libraries,  ere  the  remaining  volumes  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  mob.  The  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  are  things  of  beauty,  as  well 
as  joys  for  ever,  to  the  antiquarian.  I  also  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Episcopal  Library,  which,  in  addition  to  15,000  rare 
volumes,  possesses  a  superb  collection  of  MSS.  and  rare 
old  coins. 

The  cemetery  at  Barcelona  is  unique.  Immensely  thick 
walls,  pierced  with  openings,  run  in  parallel  rows,  the 
openings  in  layers  one  above  the  other  like  pigeon-holes. 
Each  niche  admits  a  coffin,  or  two  or  three,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  coffin  is  run  into  its  receptacle,  the  wall* is 
hermetically  sealed,  and  the  funeral  is  over.  There  ia  none 
of  that  terrible  rattling  of  stones  and  clay  on  the  coffin-lid, 
as  with  us— that  sound  which  sends  such  an  icy  shudder 
through  the  hearts  of  the  afflicted  mourners.  As  I  witnessed 
a  funeral  ceremony,  and  saw  everything  done  so  systemat- 
ically, and  so  neatly  withal,  I  gave  my  mental  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Barcelona  mode  of  interment 

The  perspective  in  this  city  of  the  dead  was  strange.  It 
is  a  veritable  city  of  the  dead,  for  there  are  streets  lined 
by  houses  several  stories  in  height,  each  tenement  eon* 
taining  its  mute  inhabitants. 

Away  with  melancholy  I  Let  me  turn  into  the  Bambla 
and  take  a  saunter  beneath  the  shade  of  its  limes  1 

The  Bambla  is  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  extends 
from  the  harbor  to  the  General  Post-office.  It  is  nearly 
straight,  and  gently  rises  from  the  Mediterranean.  Six 
rows  of  trees  adorn  ft,  and  beneath  the  trees  for  almost 
its  entire  length  a  flower-market  is  held  every  morning, 
the  perfume  of  the  semi-tropical  flowers  floating  on 
the  air,  and  caressing  the  nostrils.  I  used  to  leave  my 
window  open,  and  on  awaking  the  scent  of  carnations 
saluted  me  with  delicious  fragrance.  Never,  in  all  mj 
wanderings,  did    I  behold  carnations  e(\aal  V^   \2^km^ 
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exposed  for  baIo  in  the  BiunUa  at  Bmroelonn,  and  for  a 
couple  of  cents  I  used  ta  bnttoohole  one  that  would  defv 
all  the  porfttiDe  eTer  dutitled  bj  Pieese  or  Labia. 

The  BAmbla  is  tLo  great  promencido,  sad  U  tbroDged,  I 
msj  BSj,  st  All  reasoiuble  hoars.  Of  coarse,  daring  tLe 
ierrifio  mlddsy  liest  it  Is  oomparatiTelj  emptj,  bat  it  is 
used  at  esrlf  morning  by  mantiUn^attired  senoras  and 
senoritss,  on  their  waj  to  and  from  chnroh  ',  later  on  the 
boosewiyes  and  daeass  occupy  it,  tn  roiAte  to  market  In 
the  ftftsmoon  the  oarringe-wajs  on  both  sides  are  crowded 
with  eqnipnges  that  would  do  no  discsredit  to  the  Central 
Park.  while 
shopping  i  a 
done  in  the 
TsHons    and 

siorea  which 
line  the  Bam* 
blA  for  nearly 
its  entire 
length.  In  the 
evening  every - 
body  tnms  out 
—entire  famil- 
ies, officers 
from  the  vari- 
ona  barracks — 
and  ]sn*t  Bi)r* 
celona  fnll  of 
them?— ntu-se- 
Tnaids  with 
daintily  atttr* 
ed  children, 
flashily  drcsB- 
ed  girls  from 
the  faotories, 
attended  by 
ahoddy-clad 
iidmirer&  Mil- 
itary bands 
play  in  Bom* 
m  e  r ,  ^  a  n  d 
impromptu 
waltzes  are 
gotten  up  by 
menyoonpleSf 
who  hare  aa^ 
aisted  all  day 
at  the  waltz* 
ing  of  shnt- 
tics,  while  the 
bystanders  aid 
the  dancers  by 
a  snapping  of 
fingera,  ni 
imitation 
caatAncts* 

Jiearly  opposite  tho  Fonda  de  las  Cuatrog  Kacionea,  and 
in  the  Bambla,  stands  the  Royal  Opera  House,  one  of  the 
largeat  in  the  worlds  and  which  when  full  presents  a  coup 
d*itil  aa  nniqne  as  it  is  charming.  It  was  built  in  1847 
on  the  site  of  a  oouTent ;  burnt  in  1801,  H  was  rebuilt  in 
the  following  year.  The  height  of  the  Sola  is  enormous  : 
there  are  five  tiers  of  boxes  abore  the  pib  tier,  and,  owing  to 
the  divisions  being  only  on  a  hej  ght  with  the  frontage,  they 
appear  all  to  eomuinniciite*  llie  decorations  are  white 
and  golJfirith  a  little  delicate  coloring  introduced  on  pro- 
minent points  :  the  roof  Is  painted  in  bright  frescoes,  and 
around  are  rootlallian  pnrtraitg  nf  the  great  compofiera.    It 
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U  lighted  by  3S4  jets  of  gas,  ranged,  each  beneath  gronnd 
glass  globes^  in  groups  around  the  house,  The  stalls  are 
coTered  with  crimson  Tel  ret  and  gilt  borders ;  they  are 
close  on  900,  and  the  house  holds  4,000  spectators. 
Operas  are  given  here  on  alternate  nights  ;  on  the  intc'r- 
vening  nights  there  are  dramas  and  dancing.  The  orohestta 
LB  pretty  good,  but  the  house  deserves  a  better.  The 
foi/er  19  very  ^e.  I  had  tho  gaod  fortune  to  make  th'^ 
acquaintanod  of  a  young  prima  donna,  Benorita  Pilbr 
Eoriiiue,  who  was  atopping  at  the  same  hotel.  Thi« 
charmiag  and  gifted  youug  lady  was  graoiooa  enough  to 

proride  me 
with  a  aeat  in 
her  box  on 
two  gala  oc- 
oasions,  so 
Ihat  I  saw  the 
Opera  House 
at  its  very 
best  As  the 
Barcelonians 
are  partionlar- 
ly  partial  t^* 
amusements, 
and,  in  fact, 
to  all  kinds  of 
gsyety,  they 
liave  acquired 
such  taste  in 
self-  decora- 
tion and  per' 
sonal  adorn- 
ment that  a 
very  fine  gen- 
erid  eflect  is 
produced 
when  the 
great  audi- 
torium is 
packed  from 
parquet  to 
god-land.  At 
the  Opera 
H  o  u  6  o  one 
aces  a  perfect 
dark,  and.  I 
may  say,  blaz- 
ing beauty  ; 
lor  amidst  the 
rich  silks,  the 
gorgeous  sat- 
ins, the  spark- 
ling jewels  and 
the  glintening 
fal  dais  of  all 
colore,      espe- 
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mensd  fans,  there  shines  out  from  every  female  face  tho 
flash  of  the  Spanish  eye,  telegraphing  the  emotions  of  the 
human  soul  as  the  music  falls,  stirring  like  a  breeze  upon 
its  chorda.  The  variety  of  uniforms,  too,  glowing  iu  all 
parts  of  the  saUf^,  renders  the  scene  exceptionally  gorge- 
ous, and  the  manner  in  which  the  glittering  mnltitude 
occnfi  ion  ally  eicitedly  rises  en  ^nasse  to  applaud  and  wave 
handkerchiefs  as  it  Bpontaueonsly  feels  the  sudden 
effect  of  some  passage  of  nnnsunl  i>ower  is  perfectly  elec- 
trifvittg: 

The  moment  tho  curtain  falls,  everybody  turns  into  the 
ftfyet\  where  cigorettes  are  lighted  and  ffranftiao  partaken 
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of^A  deligtitfaily  oooiiug  Bubstanoe,  less  solid  than  ice, 
and  more  easily  "scooped  in."  It  is  flavored  with  orange, 
lemon,  banana  and  pineapple,  according  to  desire.  Opera 
is  enthosiastioallj  patronized,  espeoiallj  Italian,  and  Bar- 
otilooa  is  regarded  as  a  iiappj  hunting-ground  by  the  im- 
preaerio  T^ho  knows  how  to  deal  with  Spaniards.  The 
Teatro  Principal  is  devoted  to  the  drama,  and  is  ocoasion- 
allj  visited  bj  a  French  company.  It  is  a  handsome  house, 
decorated  in  crimson,  white  and  gold. 

From  the  opera  to  the  Plaza  do  Toros  is  an  easy  transi- 
tioD,  as  one  witnesses  a  bnll-figbt  during  the  day  and 
attends  the  opera  at  night.  The  Bull  Ring,  situated  in  the 
quarter  called  Barcalonetta,  where  the  poorer  and  labor- 
ing classes,  together  with  a  commnaity  of  shipchandlers, 
reside,  Las  no  pretensions  in  appearance  to  anything  else 
than  what  it  is —namely,  a  great  wooden  slaughter-house. 
It  is  very  large,  and  capable  of  seating  18,000  spectators. 
I  was  lucky  in  attending  a  fight  where  two  extra  bulls  were 
graciously  awarded  by  the  Alcalde,  and  in  beholding  one 
matador  stand  thirty-five  minutes  in  front  of  a  bull  ere  he 
csould  deliver  the  final  swor  J -thrust,  during  which  period 
of  time,  the  luckless  toreador  was  pelted  by  a  thousand 
oranges,  a  hundred  hats,  a  few  dozen  canes,  a  rare  selec- 
tion of  fans,  while  as  for  cigars,  they  fiew  about  his  uncov- 
ered head  like  hail,  while  a  storm  of  yells  and  groans  and 
hisses  ascended  to  the  aznre. 

1  mentally  resolved  that  I  would  never  witness  another 
bull-fight  Biih  I  I  was  in  my  place  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  The  "  hush  "  that 
f  rtlls  upon  the  spectators  as  the  bull  darts  into  the  arena  is 
like  that  of  the  Derby  after  the  cry,  <*  They're  ofi!"  It 
lasts  but  an  instant,  but  is  so  peroeptible  as  to  prove  start- 
ling. 

The  display  advertisements  announcing  a  Corrida  de 
Toros  are  works  of  art,  and  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend them  to  the  greatest  showman  on  earth,  Mr.  Bar- 
nuuL  A  deal  of  betting  took  place  at  my  hotel  on 
a  certain  bull,  books  being  made  as  at  a  racecourse.  I 
backed  the  unfortunate  animal  for  a  few  pesetas,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  corrida  found  myself  in  possession  of  ten 
tinges  the  amount  put  down.  This  being  my  only  wager 
while  in  Spain,  I  record  it 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  amusements  of  the  Bar- 
celonians,  I  may  mention  that  the  most  exquisite  little 
SSu miner  theatres  line  the  magnificent  Gracia  boulevard. 
The  audience  is  seated  in  the  open  air,  the  stage  only 
being  covered.  At  one  of  them.  Pie  Catalan,  I  attended  the 
performance  of  a  most  delightful  opara  bouffe  called  "  £1 
Barberiilo  de  Lavapioz,"  and  I  wonder  greatly  that  some 
Amiricaa  manager  has  not  imported  it,  especially  as 
'*  Cur  men"  has  proved  such  a  mine  of  wealth.  The  music 
is  sparkling,  and  one  can  whistle  portions  of  it  on  the  way 
li(»mo,  which  is  a  truo  test  of  its  ''snap."  The  situations 
are  delightfully  funny,  and  the  scenery  and  dresses  im- 
mensely fetching.  In  tho  first  net  the  cachuca  is  danced 
by  a  student,  a  padrone,  a  souorita  and  a  duenna.  I  was 
so  pleased  witli  tho  performance  that  in  an  enthusiastic 
endeavor  to  encore  it,  I  outraged  JSiiinish  propriety,  and 
was  invited  to  movo  toward  tho  door.  This  ceremony 
over,  I  was  re-mlmittod,  and  tho  cnchuca  repeated.  Tho 
reproof  was  grave,  the  concession  gracious.  I  bowed  my 
thanks  to  tho  audience,  and  was  applauded. 

There  are  numerous  dancing  gardens  in  tho  Gracia.  One 
dance,  called  the  Americano,  is  a  naughty  form  of  tho 
**  Dunza,**  which  I  hiive  seen  performed  so  gracefully  at 
private  houses  ia  Mexico.  This  danco  is  graoo  and 
eleiraooe  itself  when  danced  properly,  but  as  jicr formed  in 
tho  Gracia  is  simply  disgracefuL 
Tho  Oracia  extenCi^  for  a  couple  of  miles,  is  very  wide, 


and  exquisitely  oared  for  as  regards  roftdwaj,  trees  tad 
grass- borders.  Some  of  the  moat  pahitial  dwellings  I 
have  ever  beheld  line  this  bonlevard.  They  belong  to 
the  merchant  prinoes  of  Barcelona^  and  are  chiefly 
built  of  white  marble,  in  the  Moorish  fashion  ;  the  balco- 
nies, gates,  eta,  being  richly  gilt  Great  courts  stand  in 
the  centre  of  each,  ornamented  with  fountains  and  the 
most  varied-hued  flowers.  The  windows  are  protected  by 
outstretched  striped  awning&  Anything  more  rich  or 
more  inviting  than  these  palaces  it  is  diffioolt  to  conceive. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  an  invitation  to  dinner 
to  the  residence  of  Don  Bamon  Guzman,  who  eondnoted 
me  through  the  entire  mansion.  The  interior  was  even 
more  handsome  than  the  exterior,  and  that  post-prandial 
hour,  reclining  in  a  caressing  arm-chair,  on  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  courts  the  moon  bathing  everything  in  liquid 
X>earl,  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  filling  the  night  breeae^ 
and  strains  of  music  wafting  themselves  like  sighs  from 
the  theatre  at  the  other  side  of  the  Bonlevard,  together 
with  the  granazao  dashed  with  cognac,  is  one  of  the  most 
soothing  in  the  whole  of  my  checkered  career.  "When  my 
ship  comes  in  I — what  will  I  not  do  ? 

Th3  hill  of  San  Pedro  Mortir  ends  Gracia,  and  to  this 
charming  resort  the  Barcelonians  repair  in  force  upon 
Sundays  and  Saints*  days,  to  sip  the  Catalan  wine,  suck 
oranges  and  eat  bolao  in  the  numerous  gardens  dotting 
its  crest  By  all  means  ride  oat  to  this  mountain,  and  on 
the  roof  of  the  horse-car.  Avoid,  if  possible,  sitting  next 
a  representative  of  the  military,  as  between  perspiratioD, 
owing  to  the  heavy  uniform^  garlic,  and  half-naked  feet, 
the  guaraches,  or  sandals  being  their  only  covering,  the 
aroma  is  not  that  of  Araby  the  blessed* 

Beyond  San  Pedro  Martir  are  Sarria  and  Sanche,  the 
latter  the  gitana,  or  gypsy  quarter.  The  pepper  woods  on 
the  hills  are  favorite  picnicking  places,  bat  single  couples 
should  not  stray  from  the  main  body,  be  the  occasion  for 
soft  whisperings  ever  so  propitioos*  for  the  moantaineers 
have  an  ugly  reputation,  and  the  prowlers  therein  are  a 
little  too  free  with  the  macheia.  The  view  from  then 
woods  is  superb.  The  blue  Mediterranean,  dappled  with 
white  sails,  the  harbor  with  its  oatstratched  arms,  the  city 
rich  in  spires  and  domes  and  cnpolas*  and — factory  chim- 
neys; the  Genoese-looking,  red-tiled  houses  in  Barcslo- 
netta  ;  Mon  Juioh  with  its  grim  forfaeesey  and  away  to  the 
right  and  left  the  scimitar-shaped  boacilit  doited  with  viUss 
white  as  the  driven  snow. 

The  loupger  in  Barcelona  is  perpetaally  retorning  to 
the  Bambla,  and  he  never  tires  of  finding  himself  beneath 
its  perfumed  shade.  The  national  costame  is  en.  evidenog 
here— at  least  it  is  on  the  Bambla  that  one  is  most  certain 
of  beholding  it,  for  the  march  of  progress  in  "leveling  up" 
costume,  and  save  at  Seville,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
Basque  provinces,  the  attire  is  third-rate  French  boolevard. 
The  ladies  repair  to  the  early  morning  church  serricea  in 
the  graceful  mantiUa,  as  it  iaderigueur  to  assist  at  the  ] 
in  tho  time-honored  costume,  and  it  is  only  on  saoh  < 
sions  that  this  exquisite  national  dress  is  seen  in  fall  blos- 
som. 

Knots  of  mon  of  the  lower  order  collect  in  the  early 
morning  on  the  Bambla,  attired  in  velveteen  knee- 
breeches,  white  gaiters,  shirts,  with  showy  waiatecats, 
and  wearing  sandals.  On  their  shoulders  th^  csny 
brooms.  These  mon  are  for  hire,  and  the  broom  is  the 
sign  of  their  being  desirous  to  earn  a  ctcorto  or  twa  As  a 
rule,  if  one  if  these  men  earns  a  peseta  (25  centi),  he  leaves 
off  work,  goes  to  the  Tenta  and  spends  it  in  vino  Hnio  and 
bolao.  It  seldom  occurs  to  him  that  it  wonld  be  bettor  to 
work  a  little  longer  and  earn  two  pesetas. 
Country -folk  afieot  the  Bambla.  and  their  qnaint  eo^* 
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tames,  the  ladies  being  as  showj  as  maoaws,  add  to  the 
general  enliyenment  of  the  scene. 

I  would  warn  the  Tisitor  to  Baroelona  never  to  pass 
nearer  to  the  harbor  than  the  barraoka.  The  sewage  of 
the  oitj  empties  itself  into  the  harbor,  and  as  the  Medi- 
terranean is  almost  tideless,  the  "rank  compound  of  yil- 
lainons  smell "  is  appalling.  I  had  occasion  to  go  out  in  a 
boat  to  meet  the  Bonau,  one  of  the  magnificent  steamers 
pljing  between  Marseilles  and  Barcelona,  as  some  friends 
were  on  board  whom  it  was  mj  bonnden  and  pleasurable 
duty  to  meet,  and  when  but  balf-waj  toward  the  steamer 
the  effluTium  from  the  harbor  absolutelj  made  me  ill.  The 
garrison,  however,  seem  to  like  it^  and  along  the  quay, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  soldiers  with  "ladies  fair"  are 
to  be  seen  in  every  position  denoting  dokefar  niente. 

The  military  Masses  are  attended  by  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  the  city,  on  account  of  the  music.  The  entire 
gallery  of  each  church  in  which  the  Mass  is  celebrated  is 
devoted  to  the  band,  which  performs  secular  and  very  chic 
music  during  the  entire  service,  save  at  the  elevation  of  the 
Host,  when  a  silver  bugle  rings  out,  arms  are  presented, 
and  the  national  anthem  played. 

A  visit  to  Mon  Juich  repays,  but  it  should  be  done 
either  in  the  early  morning  or  in  the  late  afternoon.  The 
mount  is  only  735  feet  high,  but  for  stratagetical  reasons, 
the  road  is  so  zigzagged  that  the  ascent  seems  to  be  inter- 
minable. This  mountain,  as  I  have  already  stated,  stands 
like  a  grim,  gigantic  sentinel  over  the  dty,  its  fort  show- 
ing a  very  prominent  set  of  wicked-looking  iron  teeth. 
The  garrison  is  usually  600  strong,  sometimes  stronger,  and 
the  newest  princples  of  defense  are  being  continually  ex- 
I)erimented  upon,  so  as  to  render  the  fortress  absolutely 
impregnable,  a  certain  section  of  the  Barcelonese  having  a 
sneaking  regard  for  it  in  the  event  of  a  pronunciamienio,  I 
made  the  ascent  on  a  gray  day — at  least  the  morning  was 
cloudy,  but  by  the  time  I  got  half  way  to  the  summit  old 
Eang  Sol  peeped  from  behind  his  vail  and  began  to  grill 
me.  I  turned  out  of  the  road  to  seek  the  friendly  protec- 
tion of  a  fig-tree.  I  had  been  forestalled,  for  there  on  the 
sward,  beneath  its  shade,  lay  the  veriest-looking  villain  I 
ever  placed  eyes  upon,  and  I  have  seen  a  few.  He  was, 
without  exception,  the  most  cutthroat-looking  rascal  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  and  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a 
melodrama  in  the  Old  Bowery  Theatre.  Luckily,  he  was 
fast  aslsip,  and  in  his  right  hand,  which  lay  upon  the 
griM^  WM  a  shining  donble-edged  knifa  How  quickly  I 
regained  the  highroad  may  never  be  told  ! 

Tbe  ohailenges,  as  yon  mount  to  the  fort,  are  as  numer- 
ous m  the  tioket-ohecking  on  a  trip  to  Ooney  Island.  Yon 
are  murpee/tedf  and  dirty  faoed  sentries  gaze  at  yon  as 
thoogh  plunging  their  bayonets  into  yonr  intestines  would 
afford  them  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life.  Within  the  fort- 
ress they  are  civil  enough,  and  a  young  officer,  a  very  oblig- 
ing and  gentlemanly  fellow,  took  the  greatest  pains  in  ex- 
hibiting the  soperb  panorama  that  surrounded  us  on  all 
aides,  pointing  ofut  the  chief  places  of  interest,  and  giving 
me  "straight  tips  *'  as  to  what  was  best  worth  seeing  out- 
aide  the  enceinte  of  the  city.  I  met  him  subsequently  at 
the  opara»  and  initiated  him  into  the  dulcet  mystics  of  a 
Band  a 

Fkomlhe  Bambla^-how  I  haunted  it  I— you  turn  into  the 
market,  aad  whBi  a  market  I  What  color  I  What  a  babel 
of  tongoes  I  I  never,  not  even  in  the  famous  Billingsgate, 
heaid  tha  tongue  of  woman  wag  to  sooh  shrill,  discordant 
muio  M  in  the  market  at  Baroelonai  She  repairs  thither 
for  Ibaaolapwpoie  of  "barging**  and  bargaining.  The 
nuokatlag  lb  done  .afery  morning,  so  that  she  has  her 
meal  of  talk  as  regularly  as  her  breakfast  She  buys 
the  leg  of  a  fowl  at  one  stall,  the  wing  at  another. 


and  the  liver  at  a  third.  Tnen  she  gives  the  bntehera 
a  benefit,  while  driving  a  desperate  bargain  for  the 
smallest  cutlets,  and  tbe  quaintest  Lilipntian  joints. 
Tbe  flshstalls  are  her  happy  hunting-grounds,  for  the  ques- 
tion of  freshness  is  one  that  admits  of  very  extensiTe 
illustration.  Then  come  the  vegetables,  a  bnnoh  of  rad- 
ishes here,  an  onion  there,  until  she  winds  up  with  bolao, 
and  having  completed  her  purchases  and  discharged  her 
battery  of  invectives,  she  repairs  to  the  adjoining  ohnroh, 
and  in  the  dim  religious  light  offers  up  a  pious  prayer 
ere  turning  homeward  to  her  pioturesque  little  kitchen*  a 
kitchen  a  perfect  symphony  in  bine  and  yellow  tiles,  and 
worthy  of  that  Princess  in  the  "Arabian  Nighti"who 
made  those  seductive  cheese-cakes.  It  makes  one  shudder 
to  see  the  manner  in  which  housewives  and  little  girls 
carry  home  live  fowls  or  lambs  or  rabbits.  The  legs  of 
the  unfortunate  birds  are  tied  together  with  a  horrible 
tightness,  their  heads  hanging  downward,  and  are  con- 
veyed in  this  position,  the  good  dame  stopping  to  complete 
her  purchases  or  to  ohat  with  some  gossip,  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  writhings  of  the  luckless  biped&  Lambs  and 
rabbits  are  conveyed  after  the  same  fashion.  Oallousness 
to  the  sufferings  of  animals  is  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  bull- 
fights, as  the  tiniest  children  are  brought  to  witness  the 
tortures  and  death-struggles  of  the  bulls,  and  the  still 
more  disgusting  sight  of  the  disemboweled  horses,  their 
entrails  trailing  along  the  ground  or  garnishing  the  horns 
of  the  bull. 

The  Presideo,  or  convict  prison,  is  a  Tery  large  estab* 
lishment,  and  usually  full  The  system  of  prison-labor  is 
adopted  in  all  its  thoroughness,  the  inmates  being  in- 
structed in  dtiSsrent  trades.  They  receive  one-half  their 
earnings — ^part  at  onoe^  which  is  instantly  expended  on 
cigarettes — the  balance  on  leaving.  They  are  well  fed,  and 
the  juvenile  offenders,  in  addition  to  being  well  taught, 
receive  an  extra  aliowanoe  of  nonrishmentb 

Barcelona  is  beginning  to  feel  proud  of  its  very  youth- 
ful park,  and  in  time,  this  budding  institution  may  hope  to 
vie  even  with  the  Bambla.  At  present,  howevei;  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  name,  and  garden  would  prove  a  better 
titla  To  those  who  love  the  whirr  of  the  spinning-jenny 
a  visit  to  any  of  the  numerous  factories  around  the  city 
will,  of  oourse,  prove  a  source  of  interest  It  is  a  pic- 
turesque sight  wben  the  bell  rings  for  the  midday  meal  to 
see  the  "hands"  grouping  themselves  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  building,  the  girls  and  inen  picnicking,  and,  the 
meal  over,  the  click  of  the  castanets  is  sure  to  make  itself 
heard  when  a  ohoms  rises  on  the  Summer  air.  As  a  rule, 
the  Spaniards  have  singularly  unmusical  voices,  and  their 
songs  are  nothing  but  a  low,  monotonous  chant  It  is 
only  in  the  dance  that  vitality  displays  itself. 

ThePordioso,  or  party  who  begs  "for  the  love  of  God," 
is  a  pest  in  Barcelona,  and  the  stranger  is  mercilessly  at- 
tacked, not  only  in  the  entrances  to  the  churches  ere  push- 
ing aside  the  heavy  curtains,  but  in  the  streets  and  most 
frequented  places.  Except  at  Killamey,  I  never  was  so 
pestered  by  beggars  as  in  Spain,  especially  in  Barcelona. 

Barcelona  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  Winter  residence 
for  invalids,  and  I  found  many  of  this  unhappy  confrater- 
nity lingering  in  the  lap  of  Spring.  It  possesses  all  the 
social  advantages  of  a  capital  city ;  it  has  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  opera-houses  in  the  world,  where  the  newest 
o^ras  are  superbly  mounted  and  admirably  rendered.  Its 
carnival  season  is  reported  to  be  the  jolliest  in  all  Spain  ; 
while  it  enjoys  a  warmer  Winter  temperature  than  either 
Borne  or  Naples;  It  can  be  strack  by  steamer  from  Mar- 
seilles in  twenty  hours,  by  rail  from  Perpignan  or  by  dili- 
K^noe.  The  Fonda  Onatros  Naciones  is  only  so-so,  but 
Its  location  is  admirable,  and  I  am  informed  ^Aoa^  S^aw 
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ment  of  the  omelfixioa,  rod  it 
h  indeed  Titiuii<3i. 

Tbe  populfttJOQ  of  Barcetooa  J 
is  about  230,000 ;  ia  187G  ifcl 
was    215,0GG,   so    tbe   city   ia 
most  decidedly  looking  up* 

I  \«^Dald    ndTitid    Ams 
lottriats    to    viait 
Sp&ia  is  ooJy  thirty-»ix  boitra 
from  Parifl,   aod  Africa 
noi  commeoca  with  tbe  Pyre 
nees,  Aleicandre  Damaa  to  i 
contrary  noiwitbstandiDg.     II 
tbe  weather  be  warm  tbo  toar* 
iat  might  go  to  Saragona,  and 
work  round  to  San  Sebaatian,  j 
one  of  tbe  most  x>^<^turesqi]al 
watering-places    in    the    wida 
world.   Saragassa  ia  well  wortb 
a  peep,  while  San  Sebastian  i 
just  one  of  tbose  enebantini 
spots  where  one  lingers  to  i 
very  last     By  adoptiog    tbtal 
line  of  trarel  the  tourist  will  J 
have    entered    Spain    on    tbal 
Mediterranean   side  and  quit** 
ted  it  by  Bisoaj'ii  Bay. 

There  is  more  of  color,  fas* 
oination  and  new  sensation  iaj 
a  trip  to  Spain  than  to  any] 
other  European  country*    Tb«l 
country  ia  strange  and  beautS* 
ful,  tbe  habits  and  manneiv  i 
its  people  novel  and  strilting  ;1 
it  ia  out  of  tbe  beaten  track, ' 
and    is    abeolntely   l/rra    in- 
ooffnlta.     Go  to  Spain. 


!  raocesioM  or  coanrs  CBaiarr  at  bascelona* 


In  the  arrangemeixta  of  n 
tare  there  is  nothing  done  in 
'vain. 


managers  are  learning  to  un- 
bend a  little,  their  necks 
during  my  sojourn  being  oon- 
aiderably    stiiler    than     their 

_Bhirt-ooTlar8. 

From  Barcelona   tbe  visitor 

i«an  make  some  charming 
tripa^  espeoially  that  to  the  far 
famed  Monastery  of  Monserrnt, 
which  owns  its  foundation  to 
the  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  the  handiwork  of  Luke 
the  Apostle,  which  was  brought 
to  Barcelona  iu  the  year  of 
onr  Lord  50,  by  St  Peter. 
The  extraordinary  mountain, 
**Mons  Serratua/'  upon  the 
snmmit  of  which  the  convent 
is  perched,  is  indeed  j*igged  as 
a  saw.  It  rises  an  isobxtod 
gray  mass,  about  twenty* four 
milaa  in  oircumference,  with  a 
range  of  height  of  3.8f>0  f(>et. 
The  rent  which  divides  this 
tremQndoiis  wall  is  said  to 
have   been  made  at  tbe  mo- 
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SILVER    WEB. 

By  Carrie  D.  Beebe. 


Abovb  is  a  soft  Italiftn  sky;  below,  a  world  covered 
greeuij  with  velvet  moss,  grttsses  and  nodding  plumes  of 
verdure  ;  and  between  the  world  and  akj  a  balmy,  lan- 
guorous air,  heavy  with  perlume  Irom  the  orange  and 
lemon  groves— this  is  without  the  city.  Within,  set  in  a 
narrow  lane,  almost  an  alley,  stands  a  house,  like  the 
others  about  it,  always  ojmfoitlebs,  and  rapidly  falling  to 
decay. 

It  haa  no  windows  beloW,  the  only  light  and  air  oome 
through  the  open  door,  and  in  them  aie  no  whispers  of 
I>erfumed  flowers,  only  a  heaviness  that  makes  one  long 
for  the  country,  with  its  shaded  groves  and  cool,  flowing 
streams. 

Sitting  in  the  doorway,  in  a  well-worn  gown  and  cap,  is 
a  woman  past  middlo-age,  with  small,  piercing  black  eyes, 
a  skin  like  parchment,  and  hands  drawn  out  of  shape  with 
1  lieumatism.  Bhe  sits  and  dozes  at  intervals,  and  watches 
the  passers-by.  While  at  her  right  hand,  where  the 
light  from  the  doorway  falls  in  a  bright  bur  acroes  the 
silken  web  she  is  weaving,  sits  a  young  girl  at  her  loom, 
swiftly  tossing  to  and  fro  a  shuttle  wound  with  shining 
thread. 

As  leautiful  as  the  crone  is  ngly,  she  seems  quite  as 
much  cat  of  place  in  the  dingy  apartment,  with  its  cheer* 
less  aspect  and  damp  earthen  floor,  as  the  beautiful  fabric 
she  is  weaving.  Sometimes  the  old  woman's  glance 
lingers  upon  the  girl  in  fond,  silent  admiration,  and  the 
dim  eyes  light  as  they  rest  upon  the  softly  rounded  face 
with  its  creamy*olive  complexion,  paler  than  that  of  the 
maidens  one  usoallj  meets  in  this  fair  city  of  the  South. 

The  Italian  lips  were  full  and  red,  yet  set  together  with 
Jjnglish  firmness  ;  the  eyes  were  lustrous  and  dark,  with 
narrow,  arched  brows  above  them ;  and  the  heavy  black 
hair  was  the  glory  of  the  proudly-shaped  head,  for  it  had 
:i  hint  of  the  purple,  metallic  glitter  we  see  on  the 
I'tnmage  of  birds,  and  rose  high  above  the  parting  over 
licr  brow  from  its  very  luxuriance  of  groi^th,  and  hung  in 
two  long  braids  at  the  back,  below  her  waist. 

The  silk  she  wove  was  bright  and  glittering,  too ;  of 
that  io  tense  shade  known  as  peacock -blue.  It  was  heavy 
and  soft,  and  grew  as  if  by  magic  under  the  swift,  delicate 
Angers,  whose  cleverness  seemed  a  natural  gift,  for  they 
were  too  soft  and  fair  to  have  known  continuous  labor. 

Occasionally  the  woman  in  the  doorway  exchanged  a 
word  with  s'jme  one  who  passed  along  the  street,  for  many 
jiansed  to  toss  her  a  pleasant  word  for  the  sake  of  better 
viewing  the  fair  worker.  But  the  girl  wove  on  ;  she  had 
l>lenty  of  admiring  g?ances,  but  she  needed  bread  far 
more. 

Like  Enid,  she  wore  a  gown  of  faded  silk,  and  wore  it, 
too,  right  royally. 

*' Margherita,"  cidled  the  crone»  at  hist,  **why  art  thou 
so  silent  this  fair  morning  ?    Thou  art  not  iUf* 

**No^  my  good  Assnnta.*' 

*'  Nor  sad,  my  girl  r 

'  Nor  sad,**  repressing  a  sigh ;  •«  bat  the  Spring  air 
lacks  vigor,  and  it  takes  all  my  force  of  will  to  throw  my 
shuttle  through  the  warp.    I  have  no  strength  for  words.** 

'*  And  yet,**  in  a  pbyful  tone,  with  an  undercurrent  of 
earnestness,  "if  Mr.  Seymour,  the  young  English  artist, 
chanced  this  way,  oonldst  thoa  not  find  a  word  for  him  ?" 

*«Not  even  for  him."    The  shuttle  flew  faster  than 
before,  and  tha  pale  Um  ftlowed  with  faint  color. 
-/'S'lioaMHsMd,  mj  child.-  aaid  Assnnta,  rising  with  an 
em^  mad  dmwmg  her  elmb  MMtet  the  loom.    "It  Is 


selfish  for  me  to  sit  in  the  sunshine,  and  thou  working  ia 
the  gloom.  Thou  art  thinking  of  how  unlike  to  this  was 
thy  lot  two  years  ago." 

"Perhaps  1  was,"  the  girl  returned  ;  "but  I  was  efk 
pecially  thinking  of  my  mother's  country,  fair  England, 
and  wondering  if  I  might  ever  see  its  shores  again.  Even 
the  poor  there  live  in  honsts  almost  grand,  and  high,  not 
rude  and  low  like  ours." 

"But  many  of  the  poor  there,  Marghcrita,  wotk  in 
deep  mines  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  dark,  cruel  mines, 
that  never  see  the  light  of  day.  Surclv,  thv  work  is 
better,  chUd  ?" 

*'  True,  dear  friend.  Some  English  lady,  titled  and 
fair,  will  perhaps  wear  the  beautiful  silk  I  am  weaving  for 
a  court  dress,  trimmed  with  the  softest  Brussels  lace,  and 
velvet  for  her  train."  And  then  she  turned  aside  that  a 
tear  might  not  fall  upon  her  work.  "  Ah,  bear  with  me, 
Assunta  1"  she  said  ;  "  my  thoughts  go  wrong  to-day,  but 
my  heart  is  right,  and  by-and-by '* 

"Ah,  dear  heart »by-and-by  !  What  will  come  then  ? 
How  could  I  know  when  thy  father's  'sudden  death  left 
thee  in  my  care,  that  my  hard  strcmg  hands  would  fail  me, 
and  thy  fidr  tender  ones  be  forced  to  labor  inatead  ? 
When  I  see  thee  thus,  gentle  and  nncomplaining,  working 

;  as  if  it  were  thy  birthright  instead  of " 

j      But  the  shattle  had  grown  atill,  and  springing  from  her 
I  loom,  the  girl  threw  herself  down  beside,  the  woman,  and 
buried  her  head  in  her  lap. 

"  If  I  could  die,  Asminta  !'*  she  cried ;  "  if  I  could  die !" 

"  Curse  him  !'*  the  woman  mattered,  as  her  stiif, 
shriveled  hands  stroked  dnmsily  the  shining  hair. 

A  shadow  darkened  the  doorway  :  a  young  man  with  a 
pleasing,  aristocratic  English  face  looked  within,  and, 
though  he  received  neither  look  nor  word  of  welcome,  he 
came  quickly  forward,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  girrs 
bowed  head. 

"  What  is  it»  Marghcrita  ?"  he  gently  said. 

The  sobs  ceased.    The  sad,  tear-stained  face  was  lifted 
I  proudly ;  the  wet  eyes  met  his  without  shrinking,  as  the 
lips  steadily  answered  : 

"It  is  nothing!" 

Then,  rising,  with  a  cold  bow,  Margherita  turned  and 
went  up  the  narrow  staircase  to  her  room. 

"Tell  me,  Assunta,"  Herbert  Seymour  said,  as  soon  as 
the  girl's  footsteps  died  away,  "has  any  trouble  befallen 
you  ?" 

The  woman  turned  her  face  coldly  away. 

"Why  will  you  not  answer  me  ?"  he  asked.  "As  a 
friend,  I  beseech  you  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  Margherita'a 
tears?" 

"  You  wish  to  know  ?"  she  said,  suddenly.  "  I  will  tell 
you.  Already  you  are  aware  the  child  is  of  gentle  birth, 
bat  poverty  has  brought  her  to  this.  Yoa  came,  and 
becaose  you  said  soft  words  to  her  in  her  mother's  tongue, 
which  oiherwise  she  rarely  hears,  her  whole  heart  went 
oat  to  yoa.  This  you  saw  and  encouraged.  It  was 
eooogh  for  a  tune  that  she  saw  you  often  ;  it  brightened 
the  long  days,  and  tinged  with  the  color  of  pleasore  her 
tad  life.  Bat  she  finds  at  last  your  words  are  frivdloos ; 
yoa  have  amused  yourself  because  she  wore  her  heart  npon 
her  sleeve,  that  is  all  And  now  I  ask  you  to  go  yoor 
way,  and  trouble  as  no  more.*' 

The  man  stood  for  some  moments  in  silent  thooght 
He  was  •  but  he  fdt  the  woman's  words  ^ 

lialf  ti  ''"»  was  accustomed  io  take  Ol 
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<;alml/.  for  Le,  too,  \ras  of  gcutle  birthy  and  Lad  seen 
luacii  of  the  world. 

"  Mj  good  AssoDta,"  lie  said,  at  last ;  '*  were  I  to  come 
to  joa  with  a  proposal  for  Margherita's  baod,  would  you 
— would  she— refuse  mo  ?'* 

•'  When  yon  do  come  with  such  a  proposal,"  she 
Duswered,  '*  we  will  consider  it,  sir." 

•*  Enough.  1  understand  and  respect  your  pride.  Per- 
haps, sinco  I  am  scarcely  in  a  position  to  marry  at  once,  I 
did  wrong  in  seeaing  Margherita's  society  so  constantly. 
I  am  the  second  son  of  a  baronet,  and  my  allowunce  is  too 
small  to  allow  me  to  live  as  I  would  in  England,  though 
here  I  can  pursue  my  art  in  comfort.  I  have  been,  and 
have  made  it  no  secret,  strangely  interested  in  Margherita. 
Do  not  send  me  away,  now,  but  give  me  a  little  time  to 
conaider  tbe  matter ;  if  I  find  ui^on  reflection  I  do  not 
love  her  enough  to  make  her  my  wife  at  once,  I  will  bid 
her  adieu  and  see  her  no  more." 

Margherita's  girlish  figure  paused  half-way  down  the 
fitairoase,  wbile  ho  spoke.  When  ho  finished  she  came 
and  calmly  confronted  him. 

"Pardon  me,"  sho  said,  *'if  I  overheard  your  words. 
Assunta  is  wrong  if  she  attaches  any  blame  to  your  con- 
duct. I  am  but  a  simple  girl,  ea&ily  charmed,  and  if  I 
l^ve  yon  my  love  unsought,  it  was  not  your  fault,  but 
mine.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  world's  ways,  but  I  know 
that  thoae  who  truly  love  have  no  need  to  pause  and  con- 
sider. Yon  have  done  me  tho  honor  to  like  me  a  little  ; 
were  either  of  us  rich,  you  might  even  ask  mo  to  be  your 
wife.  But  you  have  not  the  means  to  support  me  without 
giriog  np  some  luxuries ;  hence  you  hesitate.  You  are 
very  right,  and  I  am  not  wrong -if  I  do  not  see  you  any 
more.  Mr.  Seymour,  I  will  bid  you  good-morning  and 
good-by." 

She  turned  to  her  loom  and  began  to  toss  her  shuttle  to 
snd  fro,  bat  in  an  uooertaiu  way.  He  came  and  stood 
beside  her. 

**  Margherita,"  he  said,  very  gravely  and  earnestly,  <'I 
love  you  !" 

She  turned  her  faoe  away,  but  not  before  he  saw  the 
skeptical  curve  about  the  month* 

*'  Why  do  you  doubt  me  f  *  ho  cried.  I  love  yon  as  I 
love  no  one  else  upon  tbe  eartL  '" 

'*  Perhaps  peoplo  love  dilT.r  .^y,"  she  answered ;  "  for 
me^  I  would  do  anything  ..  i^hoae  I  love.  I  would  work 
my  hands  aore  for  A8£.uiitii--I  have^  many  timea.  You 
see  me— ah,  Ood  I  how  poor— laintiog  under  UDsocaatomed 
work.  You  think,  *  X  could  take  her  oat  of  this  drudgery, 
it  is  true,  bat  if  so  I  must  give  np  many  Inxaries  I  now 
enjoy.'  Is  this  love  ?  Heaven  protect  me  from  it,  if  love 
it  really  be  r   ^ 

*' Margherita,  I  may  havo  beeu  thoughtless,  bat,  indeed, 
1  am  not  the  monster  yon  picture  me.  I  love  you,  dear 
child ;  I  am  very,  very  sure  of  it  now,  and  I  ask  yon,  in 
all  sinoerity  and  reverence,  to  be  my  wife." 

His  ftusa  was  white,  this  man  who  was  always  so  collected 
snd  cool,  and  he  was  trembling  with  excitement.  Mar- 
gherita was  very  caloL 

'*Hushr  she  said.  *^l>o  not  speak  words  you  may 
atterward  regret  Passion  is  a  fitful  fever,  and  momeo- 
tous  questions  ahonld  not  be  settled  when  one  is  under  its 
powier.  No  man  who  lives  shall  say  he  stooped  to  take  me 
lor  his  wile ;  and  ahoold  you  marry  me,  you  would  think 
It,  ertn  ttMogh  the  erod  reproach  might  never  pass  your 
lipik  Hay,  do  not  look  so  resolate  ;  I  can  be  firm,  too,  if 
aasdl  bs^  and  though  yon  ask  me  a  thon5>aQd  times,  when 
yoo  had  fldahad  I  woahi  tell  you,  I  cannot  be  your 

wUsr 

^•*  he   answer«.d,  sadJr,  *'iriii/i   J    v»oi:ld 


soothe,  I  only  vex  you ;  so,  for  the  present,  I  will  go,  as 
yon  bid  me.  1  love  you,  and  you  shall  believe  it  some 
day.  To-morrow  I  will  come  again  at  this  hour,  but  now, 
dear  child,  good-by." 

The  hand  that  held  the  shuttle  trembled  a  trifle.  He 
caught  it  in  his  own  and  held  it  to  his  lips,  kissing  it 
softly,  and  then  he  went  away. 

Margherita  paused  but  a  moment  in  her  weaving  ;  there 
was  no  more  bread,  and  the  piece  of  silk  was  almost  done. 

Faster  and  faster  the  shuttle  flew,  like  a  tiny  mouse 
peeping  first  over  and  then  through  the  other  side  of  the 
warp. 

•'When  it  is  finished,"  she  said,  wearily,  to  Assunta,  ••! 
will  work  no  more  to-day." 

That  night  was  a  wakeful  one  to  Herbert  S.ymour. 
The  pussibiiity  of  losing  Margherita  had  shown  him  how 
dear  she  was  to  him,  and  how  desolate  his  life  would  be 
without  her. 

•*  I  have  seemed  like  a  trifler,"  he  said,  contritely ;  "  but 
I  will  make  amende  I  will  not  leave  her  uutil  sho  has 
said  *Yes'  to  my  entreaty." 

But  when  tho  morning  came,  and  he  hastened  at  the 
hour  he  had  appointed  to  the  dreary  place  Margherita 
called  her  home,  he  found  a  strange  woman,  slatternly  and 
stupid,  weaving  a  dull-colored  silk  in  the  loom  at  which 
the  young  girl  had  worked  x>atiently,  day  after  day. 

"  They  have  gooe,"  the  woman  said,  *'  both  Assunta  and 
Margherita.  Some  relative  cumo  unexpectedly  and  took 
them  away,  I  do  not  know  where.  They  went  ycsterdoy 
— it  was  late  in  tbe  day." 

Herbert  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  Yester- 
day he  was  not  quite  sure  he  wished  to  make  Margherita 
his  wife.  To-day  ho  would  give  the  world,  were  it  his,  to 
find  her. 

Among  a  pile  of  bobbins  which  a  half-^own  girl  wa9 
filling  he  saw  Margherita's  shuttle,  still  half  filled  with 
shiniug  silk. 

'*  Will  you  sell  me  this  ?"  ho  asked  the  woman. 

And  that  night,  alter  a  fruitless  search  for  his  lost  love, 
when  he  sought  slumber  at  last,  he  held  fast  in  his  hand  a 
shuttle,  holding  a  tiny  reel  of  silk  of  bright  peaoock-bluc. 

A  year  later,  his  father,  and  elder  brother  being  dead, 
Herbert  Seymour  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  and  his 
father's  estates. 

He  grew  at  once  to  be  a  favorite  in  society,  yet  the  fact 
was  apparent  to  all  that  ho  was  in  no  haste  to  seek  a  wife. 
The  truth  he  told  to  none  ;  yet,  while  trying  every  means 
in  his  power  to  find  her  he  grew  to  dreaming  droams  and 
Uying  plans  that  were  all  to  come  true  when  he  saw  Mar- 
gherita once  more,  for  find  her  he  mast  and  would, 
though  sho  had,  so  far,  eluded  his  search  as  completely  as 
though  the  ground  had  opened  and  swallowed  her  np. 

In  the  Summer  he  joined  a  merry  company  of  guests  as- 
sembled at  the  Summer  residence  of  Lord  Hathaway,  iu 
the  vicinity  of  a  quiet  Scottish  lake,  where  thu  shooting 
was  excellent  and  the  scenery  grand. 

One  day,  when  he  remained  at  the  house,  he  was  in- 
vited by  L-idy  Hathaway  to  juiu  the  ladies  at  their  five 
o'clock  tea,  which  they  were  enjoying  near  the  lake  in  the 
cool  shade. 

••A  dear  friend  h»uj  jr.st  arrived.  Sir  Herbert,"  Lady 
Hathaway  said— "tho  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  tbo 
Earl  cf  Clifton.  Come,  and  you  shall  have  your  cup  of 
tea  t^te-a-ttte  with  Lady  Margaret" 

He  went,  and  when  x  resented,  stared  strangely  in  the    , 
lady's  face. 

'*Gan  it  be  possible  ?"  he  began  ;  and  Lad^  Msx^xkX  -.> 
opened  widely  Uer  mft^nacttnA.  «i«^»  %i^  >Csiwx^  \».  >^v^ 
surprise. 


•*  I  beg  your  ladjsliip's  pardon/'  he  8iii3,  with  a  pro- 
found bow,  **I  muBt  bavQ  made  a  mistake;  and  jet,  if 
jon  conUl  know  bow  like  you  are  to  a  friend  I  have  lobt 
II ad  ftoarclied  for  vainly — you  would  bo  gracioufl  enough 
to  piirdon  iny  seeming  rud<^nes8,*' 

Ij:idy  Margaret  bowed  low  iu  anawef.  Her  face  seemed 
r^tiier  pule,  and  3lie  scarcely  spoke  while  she  draak  her 


"Indeed  I  havet"  eho  answered*     **Bat  ihJa  lady  of 

whom  you  spoke  ?**  folteringty. 

'*  Do  you  care  to  hear  the  story  ?"  he  aaked,  eagerly. 

She  bowed  again,  lor  Ucr  iipd  were  uniteady,  her  eye 
drooping  beneath  the  greedy  gaze  he  bent  upon  her. 

**Sit  down,"  lie  said  ;  "yon  axe  pale— it  is  the  heat 
Nearly  tw)  v.  :r^  pgo  I  lact  and  loTed  a  beautiful  Italiaa' 


^ 
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;  but  there  waa  much  chatter  about  them,  and  uo  one 
d  to  notioo. 
Soon  the  ladies  began  to  scatter— some  to  take  a  nap, 
othen  to  waader  about  the  ground— and  then  Sir  Herbert 
ro»e  and  offered  his  nrm  to  Lidy  Margaret* 

**  The  boathonae  looks  coul  and  iuviliag,*'  ho  said*     She 
•^*«/  la   rcplj,  aooopting  hb  arm,     **I  see/' ho  con- 
tf«t/,   "/-OTr  JadjuUp  Laa  not  iorgirm  me." 


girl— a  laily  bom— but  supporting  an  agea  servant  and 
heraalf  by  wea\  ing.  1  watched  her  ofton  while  she  worked, 
and,  lialf  Tinknown  to  me,  fihe  wore  my  heartstrings  Ikat 
in  the  oilken  wok  At  length,  fanoyiog  me  eaieleat  oad 
trilling  with  her,  sho  bade  me  loav«>,  and,  though  I  bogged 
her  to  b^  my  wife,  she  refuikid.  1  left  her,  and  next  dsy 
roturuod,  determined  to  win  her  oonsvat ;  but  aho  had 
gone,  leaving  HO  trace  bL'iiiua  hor.     Only  one  relio  of  tli« 
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past  sweet  d»j8  I  fonod — a 
Unj  abntUe,  liaU- filled  with 
llm  aflken  ibread  elio  wove. 
I  aeeored  it  —  wee,  I  buTe  it 

Ladjr  Margaret  pnt  oat  ber 
Jeweled  haods  to  take  tlie 
trifle;  her  ejcs  were  filled 
with  tears. 

8bo  palled  a  length  of 
thread  liom  tbe  reel»  and  then 
whirled  it  Wck  agaio^  as  if 
it  were  a  fmniliar  thing, 

••Since  that  day/'  Sir  Her- 
bert aaid,  '*I  hare  eearched 
dilgetitly  for  her.  but  all  iti 
mifl/* 

**And  jotj  I0T6  her  still  T' 
the  asJced»  yerf  softly. 

**  Mj  love  for  her  13  the  one 
great  passion  of  my  life.** 

Sbe  lifted  her  eye«  to  Lis 
for  a  moment,  aa  she  held  the 
ahnttle  out  in  her  hand. 

**On1y  for  thia/*  aha  said, 
••I  never  could  believe  you."  ~ 

**  Hargherita !''    he    cried  ; 
and  drawing  her  close  to  hinif  he  kissed,  with  nnsteady 
lips,  tbe  face  he  had  worn  in  his  heart  so  ioug. 

Two  mootha  later  Lady  Margaret  waa  in  Loudon,  select- 
ing some  articles  for  her  trousseun, 

**fierG  is  something  in  peacock-blue,  my  lady/'  said  the 
polite  shopman  ;  "a  color  so  fashionable  two  y oat's  since, 
and  again  in  favor." 

She  turned  quickly  and  nnfoldei  the  piece  to  tDe  end, 
where  she  saw  tbe  number  woven  in,  and  on  either  aide  a 
thread  of  soft,  bkck  bair, 

**I  will  take  it  all,"  she  said  ;  then,  turning  to  her  moid, 
%he  added  ;  "  We  will  return.  I  Uo  not  care  to  make  fur- 
ther purchases  tO'daj.'^ 

That  evening,  when  Sir  Herbert  called,  Lady  Margaret 


TBK  OLD  MAKSa. 

had  the  ailk  brongbt  in  for  his  inspeotion*  And  her  mnid 
said,  afterward,  in  relating  the  cironmBtance,  tbat  Sir  Her* 
l>ert*s  infatnation  for  hia  future  brido  waa  so  great,  he  tot 
only  kisaed  the  pretty  hands  that  held  it  up  for  hia  inspec- 
tion, but  the  silk  also»  a  strange  proceediog,  according  to 
ber  ideal. 


TSt  BOUt  OW  SIIKK5QK* 


RALPH   WALDO   EMERSON. 

By  Richard  B.  Kimball,  LL,D, 

FoBTT'Fn'E  years  ago  John  Qninoy  Adams,  in  his 
matter-of-fact  way,  wrote  as  follows;  *'A  young  man 
named   Kalph  Waldo  Emerson,  a  son   of   my  own  loved 

friend,  William  Emerson,  and 
a  claasmaie  of  my  lamented 
son  George,  after  failing  in 
the  every -day  avocations  of  a 
Unitarian  preacher  and  school- 
master, starts  a  new  doctrine 
of  transcendentalism,  declares 
all  the  old  revelations  snper- 
annnated  and  worn  out»  and 
announces  the  approach  of 
now  revelations." 

The  "young  man"  of  whom 
this  sarcastic  record  was  made 
is  the  subject  of  this  notice^ 

Balph  Waldo  Emerson  waa 
bom  in  Boston,  May  25tb, 
1S03,  and  died  at  his  house  in 
Cjnoord,  Mass*,  April  27th, 
1882,  lacking  four  weeks  of 
the  age  cf  seventy -nine.  Hrt 
was  the  son  of  Willi  tm  Emer- 
son, a  Caiviniatic  clergyman, 
who,  by-tbe-way,  introduced 
none  of  that  creed  into  bis 
c^ormona,  and  wbo  was  a  mau 
of  fine  culture  and  remark- 
able  eloquence.     His   molber 
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ns  a  lady  possessed  of  great  patience  and  fortitude,  of  the 
serenest  triint  m  God,  of  a  discerning  spirit  and  a  most 
conrteons  bearing.  The  Emerson  family  was  among  the 
earhest  settlers  of  New  England,  coming  to  the  conntry  in 
1G35.  The  line  is  clerical,  and  in  each  of  eight  snccessive 
generations  the  pastoral  office  has  been  held  by  some  one 
of  the  family,  either  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years,  Ralph  Waldo  was  sent  to  the 
public  Grammar  School,  and  soon  afti^rward  the  Latin 
School,  of  Boston.  At  fonrteen  he  entered  Harvard  Ool- 
lege,  wliere  lie  graduated  in  1821.  During  his  first  year 
in  college  he  was  "  President's  freshman,*'  doing  official 
errands  for  the  sake  of  compensation.  He  was  spoken  of 
aci  a  slender,  delicate  youth,  younger  than  most  of  his 
fUtissmates,  and  of  a  sensitive,  retiring  nature.  Throngh- 
ou(  his  college  career  he  showed  the  conscientiousness 
which  was  to  control  his  life,  and  nlao  a  strong  literary 
tendency.  Edward  Everest  and  George  Ticknor  were 
among  the  professors  at  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  tutors 
was  Caleb  Cashing.  The  Btumbling-block  of  Emerson's 
college  course  was  xnatliematics.  He  giined  prizes  in 
rhetoric,  ethics  and  Groek  philosophy,  and  was  Clasa  Poet 
at  graduation.  All  things  considered,  his  college  career 
was  by  no  means  a  brilliant  one,  but  he  was  already  an 
extensive  roador.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  classic  au- 
thors, to  Montaigne  and  Shakespeare.  "While  in  college, 
and  for  some  time  after  leaving  it,  he  assisted  his  brother 
William  in  teaching  a  ladies'  school,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to 
aid  his  brother  Charles  in  going  through  the  university. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  Emerson  was  not  fitted  for 
teaching,  and  two  years  later  (1823)  he  began  the  study  of 
theology.     He  was  influenced  to  this  step  by  the  advice  of 
])r.  Ohanning,  and  the  traditions  of  his  family  would  cer- 
tainly fiwor  it.     In  1826  he  was  "approbated  to  preach" 
by  the  Middlesex  Association  of  Unitarian  Ministers.     He 
spent  the  following  Winter  in  Florida  for  his  health, 
preaching  at  several  points  in  the  Southern  States.    In 
March,  1820,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Church, 
in  Boston,  as  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  and 
in  the  following  year  became  sole  pastor,  and  60  continued 
until  his  resignation  of  the  pulpit,  at  the  close  of  1832.        j 
This  brief  pastorate  was  a  memorable  one.     Chanuing  | 
Tfas  then  in  the  fullness  of  his  career,  impressing  all  who  ; 
oame  within  his  reach.    But  there  was  in  the  discourses  of 
this  young  man  a  certain  charm,  of  which  not  even  Chan- 
ning  hal  caught  the  secret    He  won  the  confidence  of 
men  of  the  world  and  of  politicians,  who  happened  to 
listen  to  him.    He  was  placed  in  the  School  Board,  and 
made  chaplain  of    the  State  Senate — very  uncongenial 
offioes,  probably,  to  him.     It  was  at  this  time  that  Father 
Taylor  was  establishing  his  Seamen's  Bethel,  in  Boston,  * 
in  which  work  he  was  enthusiasticiilly  aided  by  Emerson.  ! 
The  story  goes  that  when  the  Methodists  complained  that 
their  missionary  should  associate  with  a  '*  Unitarian  going  ! 
to  hell,"  Father  Taylor  leplied,  ''If  Emerson  goes  to  hell  I 
he  will  change  tho  climate  there."    Mr.  Emerson  became  , 
known  during  his  pastoral  service  as  a  most  interesting  • 
preacher,  remarkable  for  independence  and  originality  of  .' 
thought,  as  well  as  for  charm  of  style  and  manner.    He 
did  not  attract  much  notice  on  the  part  of  the  general  | 
public  until  tho  date  of  his   resignation.    The  circum-  | 
stances  were  peculiar. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  he  was  a  Unitarian  dergy- 
mao.  The  Unitarians,  as  a  body,  were  distinguished  by 
the  liberality  of  their  religions  sentiments,  and  the  lati- 
tale  allowed  to  individual  judgments;  yet  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  conform  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
ohnroh.  The  distinct  reason  driven  by  him  for  withdraw- 
.  lD£r  from  it  w.is,  tha%  his  views  regarding  the  communion 


service  had  undergone  a  change,  and  he  could  nut  consci- 
entiously continue  longer  to  administer  the  rite.  In  this 
way  there  came  to  be  two  parties — those  who  clang  to  tho 
rite  and  those  who,  with  Emerson,  determined  to  abandon 
it  Both  sides  rested  their  conduct  upon  grounds  of  con- 
science, and  thus  was  made  a  distinct  issue,  with  the  line 
drawn  sharply  between  the  old  and  the  new.  It  soon 
turned  out  that  many  shared  the  opinions  and  persuasions 
of  Emerson  on  this  and  kindred  topics,  so  that  a  new 
doctrine  in  spiritual  things  began  to  sway  the  minds  of 
many  thoughtful  men.  The  ITnitarians  held,  with  other 
Christians,  that  the  Bible  was  an  inspired  volume.  Tho, 
new  doctrine  taught  that  it  was  to  be  read  merely  as  a 
book.  Not  that  Emerson  at  once  distinctly  so  declared 
it,  but  the  new  movement  early  came  to  that  significance. 
It  was  a  departure  from  tho  old  grounds  of  faith  and 
doctrine.  The  new  school  claimed  to  rest  upon  deeper 
foundations  than  any  recorded  words,  namely,  upr.n  tho 
intuitions  of  the  human  soul,  and  thereupon  the  new  phil- 
osophy took  the  name  of  *' Transcendentalism."  For  a 
few  years  Mr.  Emerson,  altheugh  he  had  cease  1  to  be  a 
pastor,  conducted  the  regular  Sunday  service  in  diflcrent 
pnlpits,  as  opportunities  afforded  ;  then  he  ceased  to  preach 
in  pulpits  altogether. 

While  he  was  still  connected  with  tho  S«H3ond  Church  in 
Boston,  Emerson  had  been  attracted  by  various  contribu- 
tions in  the  current  English  periodicals  which  spoke  to  his 
mind  '*with  an  emphasis  that  hindered  sleep."  Theh* 
author  was  Thomas  Carlyle— a  writer  then  not  famous, 
scarcely  recognized.  Emerson  now  resolved  to  make  H 
pilgrimage  to  the  Old  World,  to  which  he  had  of  late  been 
particularly  attracted  In  August,  1833,  ho  preached  in 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  made 
his  way  across  the  desolate  moors  to  Craigenpattock.  The 
meeting  between  Emerson  and  Carlyle  has  become  a 
mutter  of  history.  The  latter,  in  a  conversation  with 
Longfellow,  spoke  of  Emerson's  coming  as  being  like  tho 
visit  of  an  angel.  Then  bi^gan  thut  fiiendship  which 
lasted  for  a  lifetime,  and  which  had  such  a  hold  upon  the 
rugged  cynic  thit  he  scarcely  seemed  a  cynic  when  the 
name  of  Emerson  was  uttered.  A  letter  of  Emerson's  of 
about  the  same  date  shows  a  trace  of  disappointment  in 
the  young  pilgrim's  mind.  He  says:  ''My  own  feeling 
was  that  I  had  met  with  men  of  far  less  power  who  had  yet 
greater  instght  into  religious  truth." 

It  is  one  evidence  of  Emerson's  thorough  independence 
of  mind  that  there  is  no  trace  of  Carlyle's  influence  in  any 
of  his  writings,  whether  in  thought  or  style.  Firm  friends 
as  they  were  personally,  they  were  separated  in  thoaght, 
spirit  and  expression  by  an  abyss  wider  than  the  Atlantic, 
as  they  themselves  appear  to  have  been  conscious  when 
introducing  each  other  to  their  respective  countries. 

After  his  return  from  Europe,  Emerson  went  to  Concord  to 
reside,  living  with  his  relative,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  where, 
in  183i,  his  first  little  book,  •'Nature,"  was  written— pnb- 
lished  two  years  later.  Some  little  time  aft^-r,  he  went  to 
reside  in  his  pleasant  home  at  Concord,  just  outside  the 
town,  which  he  ever  after  occupied.  He  gave  an  address 
in  commemoration  of  tho  incorporation  of  the  town  two 
hundred  years  before,  and  two  series  of  lectures  in  Boston— 
the  one,  biographical ;  the  other,  on  Euglibh  literature. 

In  1h:j6  C:irlyle,  in  introlnoing  Emerson's  ••Nature" 
to  Englishmen,  writes,  "The  utterance  is  abrupt,  fitful. 
The  great  idea  not  yet  embodiol  struggles  toward  an  em- 
iKKliment,  yet  everywhere  there  is  the  trne  heart  of  a  man, 
which  is  the  parent  of  all  talent;  without  which  macli 
talent  cannot  exist"  In  1830  Emerson  pave  a  series  of  ten 
lectures  in  Boston  on  the  "Nature  and  Ends  of  History,*' 
which  embrae  d  a  discussion  of  all  the  institutions  and 
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iDierasis  of  society  from  the  transoendeuial  point  of  view. 
CbsnniDg's  great  theme  was  the  "Dignity  of  Man,"  but 
liere  seemed  to  be  a  new  school  teaching  the  lUvinUy  of 


Abont  this  time  a  Transcendental  Clab  was  formed.  It 
drat  met  in  the  house  of  George  Ripley,  in  Boston,  on  the 
9th  of  December,  183C,  and  afterward  in  Boston  and  various 
places  in  the  vicinity.  Emerson  attended  nearly  all  the 
meetings.  Theodore  Parker,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Thomas 
J.  Stone,  Bronson,  Alcott  and  Margaret  Fuller  were  among 
the  early  members.  Dr.  Ghanning  and  George  Bancroft 
were  frequent  visitors.  Out  of  the  Transcendental  Club, 
grew  the  Dial^  a  little  quarterly  journal,  edited  by  Mar- 
garet Faller.  It  lasted  only  four  years.  With  much  sub- 
limated trash,  it  contained  ai  tides  of  rare  merit  and  unde- 
niable power.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  Emerson 
became  the  sole  editor,  and  some  of  his  most  remarkable 
essays  and  many  of  his  best  poems  were  printed  in  its 
pages.  Another  outcome  of  the  Transcendental  Club  was 
the  Brook  Farm  Community,  abont  which  so  much  has 
been  written. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  younger  writers  of  the  present 
generation  to  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
followers  of  the  Transcendental  school  rallied  around  their 
high  priest,  or  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  it  by  the  community 
generally.  It  may  be  compared  to  that  showered  upon  the 
present  school  of  rosthetea  It  was  quite  the  same  way  in 
England.  People  suggested  they  might  understand  Em- 
erson better  if  they  stood  on  their  heads.  The  London 
Punch  poked  its  fun  at  tlie  Transcendentals  without  stint. 
Among  other  nonsense,  it  discovered  in  the  Emersonian 
sentence,  "Plant  yourself  on  your  instincts  and  the  world 
will  come  round  to  you,"  a  valuable  suggestion  to  driuk 
sherry  cobblers  in  the  hot  weather,  in  which  case  the  world 
might  at  least  go  ronnd  vitJi  joxu  The  proverbial  remark 
of  Boston  gentlemen  at  the  time  was,  "We  do  not  under- 
stand it,  but  onr  daughters  do." 

Emerson's  residence  became  the  Mecca  for  those  who 
were  the  children  of  his  illumination,  and  the  comers  anJ 
goers  kept  the  peaceful  town  of  Concord  in  a  peri>etual 
flurry.  Nathaniel  Hawthorn,  who  had  gone  to  reside  at 
the  Old  Manse  in  Ooncord  with  his  young  wife,  has  given 
tm  a  graphic  description  of  the  "comeouters,"  as  they 
were  ealied»  who  came  thither  on  pilgrimage  : 

"There  were  c!renm»tane<>s  arotind  me  which  made  it  diflloult 
to  view  the  world  precisely  as  It  exists ;  for,  severe  and  sober  as 
was  tlie  Old  Mabbs.  it  was  necessary  to  go  but  a  little  way  beyond 
itfl  threshold  before  mooting  with  stranger  moral  shapes  of  men 
than  might  have  been  encountered  olAewhere  in  a  circuit  of  a 
thousand  miles.  These  hobgoblins  of  flesh  and  blood  were  at- 
tracted tbithor  by  the  wide-spreading  inflaonce  of  a  great  original 
thinker,  who  hod  his  earthly  abodo  at  the  opposite  extremfty  of 
our  village.  His  mind  ooted  upon  other  minds  of  a  ceitain  oonsti- 
tntion  with  wonderful  magnetism,  and  drew  many  men  upon  long 
pilgrimages  to  speak  with  him  fnce  to  faco.  Young  visionaries,  to 
whom  Just  so  much  of  insight  had  boon  ioiparteil  as  to  make  life 
all  a  labyrinth  aronnd  them,  came  to  Beek  the  clew  that  should 
galde  tnem  out  of  their  self- involved  bewilderment.  Gray- 
headed  theorists,  whose  systems  had  Anally  imprisoned  them  in 
an  iron  framework,  traveled  painfully  to  his  door,  not  to  a^k  de- 
Uveranee,  but  to  invite  the  free  spirit  into  their  own  thraldom 
People  that  had  lighted  on  a  new  thought,  or  a  thought  I  hoy  fan- 
cied new,  came  to  Emerson,  as  the  flndor  of  a  glittering  gom 
hastens  to  a  lapldnry  to  nscert  lin  its  quality  and  value.  I'ncortain, 
troubled,  earnest  wanderers,  through  the  midnight  of  the  moral 
world,  beheld  bis  hitellectunl  Are  as  n  beacon  burning  on  a  hilltop, 
and  ellmbtng  the  dlfllenlt  ascent.  loolsed  forth  into  the  surround- 
ing obsoortty  more  hopefnlly  than  hitherto.  The  light  revealed 
ohieocs  unseen  before- mountains,  gleaming  Inkeft,  glimpses  of  a 
firgnHrm  amid  the  ensoe— but  aUo,  as  was  unavoidable.  It  attra^ed 
bats  and  owls,  and  the  whole  host  of  nigbthlrds.  which  flapped 
thetar  dusky  winns  aKslnst  the  gaser*s  eyes,  and  sometimes  were 
if***^*^  lor  fowls  of  angelic  feather." 


It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement  that  I  first  met 
Mr.  Emerson.  It  was  in  the  Summer  of  1838,  when  he 
delivered  an  address  before  the  literary  aodetiea  of  Dart- 
month  College  on  the  '*  American  Scholar."  It  wss  nearly 
identical  with  one  Le  had  given  the  year  previona  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Harvard.  The  scope  of  this  ad- 
dress is  that  there  should  be  an  abandoment  by  the  think- 
ing man  of  the  New  World  of  the  empty  ways  of  c!assic 
und  European  traditions.  Tue  scholar  must  not  live  in 
the  world  of  books  alone,  but  in  the  world  of  men,  also. 
On  this  occasion  he  excited  intense  interest  among  the 
students  of  Dartmouth,  who  gathered  about  him  at  the 
levees  given  during  commencement  week.  At  one  of 
tl\eee,  while  conversmg  with  some  ladies  al)ont  his  visit  to 
Scotland,  I  ventured  to  ask  him*if  he  went  to  Abbotsford. 
**.No,"  he  languidly  replied,  "the  man  was  not  there."  I 
said  at  once  to  myself,  '*  This  is  either  sheer  affectation  or 
Emerson  has  no  imagination.**  Later  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  he  had  none. 

Meantime  Emerson*s  writings  wore  l)eginning  to  attract 
the  attention  of  men  of  thought  in  Europe.  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  how  Carlyle  was  impressed.  In  1841  the 
first  series  of  essays  was  published.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Edgar  Quinet,  while  he  was  giving  hh  lectures  at  the 
Colir-ge  do  France.  **  A  new  philosophy,"  he  said,  in  one 
of  them,  "might  be  expected  to  come  forth  from  those 
virgin  forests  sooner  or  later,  and  already  it  begins  to  raise 
its  head."  Herman  Qrimm,  in  Germany,  was  equally 
pronounced  in  his  judgment  of  Emerson.  The  authori- 
ties of  Harvard  I'niversity,  who  had  condemned  him  as  a 
heretic  some  years  before,  appointed  him  a  lecturer  in  the 
same  institution.  In  this  instance  the  world  had  certainly 
"  come  round  *'  to  him. 

The  publication  of  "Nature"  was,  as  wc  have  stated,  in 
1836.  In  the  same  year  he  prepared  for  the  press  Car- 
lyle's  "Sartor  Hesartus,"  from  Frailer' b  Magazine.  He 
afterward  edited  an  edition  of  the  "French  Kevolatiou," 
the  proceeds  of  which  he  sent  to  Carlyle.  He  then  col- 
lected from  the  English  reviews,  and  published  in  three 
volumes  C^arlyle's  miscellaneous  works.  Most  emphatic 
testimony  of  the  repute  in  which  Emerson  held  Carlyle. 

Between  1838  and  1841  Mr.  Emerson  published  several 
orations,  essays  and  lectures,  and  in  the  latter  year  his 
first  volume  of  essays.  His  second  series  of  essays  ap- 
peared in  1844,  followed  by  a  small  volume  of  poems  In 
1847.  In  that  year  he  revisited  Europe,  and  gave  numer- 
ous lectures  in  London,  Manchester  and  other  places  in 
England,  and  in  Edinburgh.  They  consisted  of  those 
afterward  published  under  the  titles  "Representative 
Men/'  "Powers  and  Laws  of  Thought,"  "Tendencies  and 
Duties  of  Men  of  Thought,"  "Folitics  and  Socialism," 
"Poetry  and  Eloquence,*'  "Natural  Aristocracy,"  "Na- 
poleon,"  "Oenius  of  the  Present  Age  "and  "The  Hu- 
manity of  Science."  These  lectures  produced  a  remark- 
able impression  upon  the  English  mind,  and  brought  their 
author  in  ooutact  with  the  loading  literary  men  of  the 
time. 

On  his  rotnni  to  America  Emerson  gave  the  lectures, 
afterward  printed  iu  a  volume  entitled  "English  Traits," 
Also  a  lecture  on  the  French,  with  a  pleas.iut  account  of 
his  sojourn  in  Paris.  Ho  from  time  to  time  rewrote  and 
collected  in  volumes  a  largo  number  of  lectures  delivered 
ia  varion«»  parts  of  the  Ignited  States.  These  were  sever- 
ally entitled  "The  (^onduct  of  Life,"  "Society  and  Soli- 
tude," "Letters  and  Social  Aims."  In  18C7  Emerson's 
second  volume  of  ver>e3  appeared,  "  Mayday  and  Other 
Poems."  These  volumes  had  but  a  limited  circulation. 
It  was  because  Emerson  was  not  a  poci  His  poems  are 
mainly  philosophicul  thoug^hta  in^^tAi^^  voA^  Vi^  V^^k>^ 
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nnd  deservedly  appr©cii\led  "by  fcTiinkers,  especiull}'  br  aoi- 
eatifio  tliinkera,  la  lila  '•  Fragmenta  of  Science  **  Profes- 
sor Tindall  iays : 

\  *'  Tho  roftder  of  my  a  mall  eoDtrlbutlans  to  the  literature  which 
doAU  with  the  ovorlnppiiij^  margins  of  Rolenc©  and  ihoolog^y  will 
have  noticed  how  often  I  quoto  Mr.  Emorson.  I  do  bo  mainly  be- 
osose  in  bim  we  have  a  poet  and  a  profoundly  religious  man,  who 
la  really  and  entirely  undaunted  by  the  diacoverlea  of  science  — 
past,  preseot.  or  prospective.  In  his  ease  Poetry,  with  tho  joy  of 
a  bacchanal,  talsoa  her  graver  brother  Science  by  the  hand  and 
cheers  him  with  immortal  laughter.  Bat  Emorson*»  selentlfic 
conoeptlonB  are  continually  traita muted  into  th^  Hoar  forms  and 
warmer  hues  of  an  ideal  world*" 

Mr.  Emerson's  last  importaat  oonrse  o!  leoltire«  waa 
delivered  at  Harvard  in  1870.  under  the  title:  "The 
Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  Two  years  later,  hia 
health,  already  impaired,  suffered  seriously  from  the 
ahock  caused  by  bis  bouse  being  bnrnt.  He  was  per- 
BOatled  to  visit  Egypt  and  afterward  Loudon^  but  bo  waa 
not  able  to  accept  invitations  or  to  leoturo*  The  only 
speech  be  made  was  a  brief  one  at  the  Workingmen*8 
CoUego  in  London,  On  bla  return  to  Concord,  in  May, 
1S73,  the  inhabitants  met  bim  at  t!io  station  with  a  band 
of  masio»  and  escorted  bim  to  bis  bouse,  wbicb  bad  been 
rebuilt  by  bis  friends  in  exactly  its  old  form.  But  Emor- 
8on  waa  nev^r  again  the  same  man.  His  general  bealtU 
returned,  but  bis  memory  gradually  declined.  HU  last 
appeftranoe  ia  any  literary  capacity  was  on  tho  death  of 
bis  friend  Carlyle,  when  he  read  before  the  Massachnaetts 
Historicid  Society  **Beminiscenoes  of  Carljle,"  written 
many  years  before. 

It  is  not  yet  time  to  decide  what  ia  to  ba  Emerson^a 
position  nmoag  the  world  s  thinkera*  It  ia  more  than 
probable  that  itwUI  fall  greatly  below  ita  present  sUndiog. 
The  sweetness  and  dignity  of  bia  character,  hii  pare  Intel- 
leot,  and  bbmeless  life,  go  fir  to  aid  the  inauenoe  of  his 
irritiags  in  this  generation.  Emerson  bad  many  remarkable 
qti&litioa  as  a  b'terary  man.  No  living  writer  haJ  greater 
power  of  o^ynden^ation — of  say  tog  so  much  in  so  few 
words.  Farther,  be  had  tho  fAOiilty  of  presenting  an  o*d, 
hackneyed  though  important  truth,  in  a  garb  so  ps^cnlfar 
JhAt  it  Htiikea  yon  aa  original  and  fr«sh.     Taio  I  conceire 


to  be  one  element  ol  Cmo 
gODius,  and  Emenom  ovftfy- 
where    exhibits    ii     To    tbo 

fiindent  bia  terae,  pbilosophi*^ 
cal  religions  teachings  are 
pecially  impressive,  but  nd 
ftcbolar  can  mistake  the  foun- 
tains from  which  these  aro 
derived.  From  the  worka  of 
Plato,  from  the  "Shaster"  of 
the  Hindoos,  from  the  *'Zen- 
davestn,**  from  Buddha,  tho 
meditative  reoluae  of  India» 
and  from  the  Myiitiea  of  Oer* 
many,  Emerson  absorbed  and 
digested  so  well  that  the  in* 
gredicntfl  of  the  mixture  eonld 
never  be  discovt  red  except 
the  careful  and  pufestak)n| 
scholar.  Notwithstanding 
fsrnest  remonstrance  af^siost 
•*  Retrospection,"  the  **  Build- 
ing of  the  Sepnlchree  of  our 
Fathers,"  and  so  on,  no  man 
ever  drew  deeper  than  Emer- 
son from  the  wisdom  of  the 
pasL 
The  old  Hindoo  sagea,  wrote  ages  ago  :  *'  God  dwells 
ia  all  things  iu  His  fullness,  AUwor^^bip  is  one.  Systems 
of  faith  are  different,  bnt  God  is  onsw"  The  spirit  of  this 
text  runs  through  all  of  Emeraon^s  wrilinga  which  touch 
on  religion,  and  I  beg  the  reader  to  obaerve  how  much 
they  resemble  tho  epigrammatic  stylo  of  the  Hindo(^ 
The  fact  is,  having  cut  loose  from  the  Ohnroh,  it  eoemedj 
to  be  impossible  for  Emerson  to  accept  any  assurance  froia J 
the  t?achiDgi  of  Christ  It  appeared,  almost,  aa  if  in  hiii 
independence  be  bad  determined  that  he  would  derive  no 
comfort  fram  them.  Was  he  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
tho  Assyrian  who  exclaimed  :  **  Are  not  Abana  and  Fha 
par,  rivers  of  Dama-iCus,  better  than  nil  Iho  watera  of 
Israel  ?  May  I  not  wash  ia  them  nnd  be  clean  ?"  So 
Emerson  put  onf;  the  light  which  he  held  in  bis  band,  and 
wont  bick — back  far  beyond  the  time  of  tho  Assyrian  to 
find  the  trua  wisdom.  Then  he  returns  to  us  with  bis 
**Iiorher^  and'*lo  !' there,  "see  what  I  have  discovered  ; 
shake  off  your  fetters  and  be  free  1" 

He  was  sincere,  be  was  independent.  We  credit  bim 
so  far.  Further,  New  England  especially  owes  much 
to  him  for  emancipating  it  from  sbacklea  ptit  on  by 
narrow  minds,  aU  the  harder  to  be  rid  of  because  they 
wera  honest  minds.  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  generation, 
bad  done  noble  work  in  the  same  direction,  but  with  a 
different  spirit. 

In  bis  teachings  Emerson  baa  thi^  great  advaafagd  !  he 
is  omctilar  simply,  and  like  the  oracle,  speaks  with  author* 
ity,  Hd  does  not  dispute  or  discusa — ho  announoee.  All 
liis  life  be  was  a  preacher— a  propounder.  He  did  luyli 
writa  books  \  whnt  he  preached  or  propounded  was  col- 
lected into  volumes.  Ho  had  let  go  his  hold  of  Christianity, 
but  ho  remained  a  religions  man.     This  is  his  statement ; 

*'A  maa  who  has  read  the  works  of  FUlo,  and  Plutarch,  and  . 
Seneca,  and  Kant,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Wordsworth,  would  soom 
to  ask  such  schooldame  ({uestlons  as  wht^thor  wo  shall  know  eocUl 
other  In  tho  world  beyond  the  grave,  BCon  of  genius  do  not  foar 
to  dlo;  thoy  arc  suro  that  !a  thn  other  life  th**r  will  be  pormlttod 
to  finish  the  work  bojyun  In  this ;  it  la  only  mero  men  of  ^tTa\r%  who 

tremble  at  th"  '^     '    '    ^h,    Our  dU^    '  '  'h  the 

materlalbtatn  r,jrm  (t  eon  f^vl- 

do aoe  of  to ndi;i,  ^ ,    *  » -     - . .  ^  .r ., ^  not  a^  w 1 1 1 .  i  x* «  ^  . u  v .    ou  U*e 


bofdofs  or  the  gimyo  tho  wiaa  mjin  looks  forward  with  equal  elas- 
Udly  of  m  ad  and  hopo,  aad  wliy  aot  after  millions  ol  ymvs  on  the 
T«t»  of  atUl  newer  exlatenoo?  for  It  la  th©  aAtura  of  intoUlgeat 
betngt  to  be  for  ever  aen^  to  iile^'* 

•  Tlie  reader  will  oboervd  there  i^  no  mention  of  Christ 
ta  Iho  ftbove  parngrapEi,  Tba  wbolo  is  like  a  phanUsj, 
soothing  to  shallow  mloda  who  want  to  believe  somethiag. 

Mr.  Etnorson  was  not  an  ioventor ;  he  was,  however, 
marireloufl  in  hia  power  to  set  people  tUinking*  He  never 
undertook  to  giro  na  xnaohiaerj  for  ft  new  echool,  nor  did 
he  propose  new  srstems  or  new  creeda.  Several  years  ago 
I  asked  him  when  he  intended  giving  na  a  system  of  his 
own,  ••Oh,"  he  repliel,  ''that  is  not  my  vocation.  That 
is  for  the  man  who  comes  after  me/*  He  spoke  as  he 
always  spoke,  with  siacerity.  What  his  writings  greatly 
Ijcked  waa  heart  We  search  in  vain  for  evidence  of  the 
nirtfotions.  The  man  seemed  to  be  a  thinking  ^v^om?/.  All 
is  oold,  clear,  colorless.  He  tears  down  the  church  where 
we  are  aeonstomed  to  worship,  aed  erects  in  its  place  a 
intifal  bnt  cold  and  gloomy  mausoleum*  After  reading 
m  of  his  exalted  disqnisitioDs  oa  God  and  Natare^  we 
We  strongly  tempted  to  exclaim,  with  the  gentle  Marguer- 
ite, when  replying  to  the  transcendental  raviags  of  Fanst, 
•'Thus  taken  it  may  pass,  bnt  far  all  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  abont  it,  for  thou  host  no  Christianity/* 

We  come  to  what,  to  ufl,  is  the  brightest  phase  of 
Emerson's  character.  Of  all  men,  he  was  sturdily  inde- 
pendent, and  his  convictions  and  conduct  were  for  the 
right  in  all  practical  matters,  whether  of  pablic  or  of  every- 
day life.  He  was  the  first  scholar  who  dared  to  sympa- 
ize  publicly  with  the  despised  Abolitionists,  and 
led  hia  church  for  their  speeches  in  1831,  when  to 
do  to  was  to  run  great  riak  of  ]its  chnroh  being  de< 
stroydd  aad  he  him^lf  mobbed.     In  an  addref^s  to  his 

townsmen  on  the  anniversary  of  West  Indian  emanoipa- 

tion»  in  184rl»  he  nttered  warnings  against  the  encroach- 

menta  of  slavery.     When   John   Brown  was  in    prison 

in  Yirginia  for  his  armed  attack 

on  slavery,  Emerson  exclaimed, 

•*  Fools  1    who    CHu     only    cry 

•Madman'  when  a  hero  pnases," 

imd  deolared,  if    he  should  be 

aseented.    Brown   would   make 
**gaUows    glorious    like   a 

cross,'*     It  was  abont  this  time 

that.  Answering   the  remark   of 

H  politician  that  the  principles 

of  equality  in  the  Peclaration 

of  Independence  were  but  glit- 
tering generalities,  Emerson  ex- 

dAtined^    ''They    are     blading 

nbiqnities/*    When    the   Civil 

War  bad  begun  he  said  to  those 

who  were   hoping    or    fearing 

that  slavery  wo  aid  survive  it, 

••The  war    is    a    confiagrfltion 

which  will  not  ba  staid  until  it 

has  eoQsnmed  all  that  is  wood 

or  Btabble.   Ttie  iron  will  alone 

remain/'    When  the  war   had 

ended*  Emerson    addressed    an 

Audience  of    five   thousand  tn 

BofttoOv  and  declared  the  res  alt 

as  the  nnfaitarinja;  verdict  of  the 

Uottid  Btate'9  against  nation  d 

diimpUoiL    In    conclusion  ho 

said  : 

*'Ain«riea  means    or»j>orlonUn 

freedem^    p^wer,     TIio  gonlas   of 
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thl3  coontrj'  has  marked  out  hortrao  poi ley— opportunity';  doors 
wide  opea— everjr  port  open.  If  1  could,  1  wonld  have  Ir^e  tratlo 
Wltli  ail  the  world,  without  toll  or  Costom  House,  h&t  ua  invite 
every  nation,  every  race,  every  akla-^ white  man,  hUet  man,  red 
matt,  yellow  man.  Let  as  oflor  tiospitallty,  a  fair  Held,  ond  equal 
ifttt^s  to  alU  Tho  Uind  is  wide  enough,  tbe  ooU  has  food  enotigh 
for  all.    Lot  ua  educate  every  eoaL" 

Mr.  Emerson  was  twice  married  ;  in  1829  to  Miss  Ellen 
Louisa  Tucker,  of  Boston,  and  in  September,  18^,  to 
Miss  Lydia  Jackson,  of  Plymouth,  who  survives  him.  Of 
four  chUdrea,  three,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  are  also 
living. 


What  *'  Wife"  Means,— Says  Bnskin  :  ** What  do  yon 
think  the  beautiful  word  *  wUe  *  comes  from  ?  It  is  the 
great  word  in  which  the  English  and  Latin  Isnguages  oon- 
quered  tho  French  and  Greek,  I  hope  the  French  will 
some  day  get  a  word  for  it  instead  of  Ihat/^wwe,  Bat 
what  do  you  think  it  comes  from  ?  The  great  value  of 
the  Saxon  words  is  that  they  mean  something.  Wife 
means  'weaver/  Vou  must  either  be  house- wives  cr 
honse-motbs,  remember  that  In  the  deep  sense,  you 
mnst  either  weave  men's  fortnnes  and  embroider  them,  or 
feed  upon  and  bring  them  to  decay.  Wherever  a  true 
wife  comes,  home  ia  always  around  her.  The  stars  may 
bo  over  her  head,  the  glow-worm  in  the  night's  cold  grass 
may  be  the  fire  at  her  feet,  but  home  is  where  she  is,  and 
for  a  noble  woman  it  stretches  far  around  her,  better  than 
houses  ceiled  with  cedar  or  painted  with  vermilion — 
shedding  its  quitt  light  for  those  who  else  are  homtless. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  woman's  true  place  and  power/* 

Bate  idleness  and  curb  all  passions*  Be  tnie  in  all 
words  and  actions.  Deliver  not  your  opinion  unneces- 
sarily; but  when  you  do,  let  it  be  just,  well-considered 
and  plain.  Be  charitable,  and  ever  ready  to  forgive 
injuries  done  to  yourself. 


t: 


y 
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A    FEW   WORDS  ABOUT   COLOR-BLINDXESS. 


A  FEW  WORDS  AUOUF  COLOR-RLINDxNESS. 

In  the  year  1790  Mr.  John  Dulton,  tlie  prindpat  of  o 
irell-known  school  at  Kendal,  England,  tben  abont  twentj- 
seyen  years  of  age,  an  acate  and  ylgoroas  observer  and 
thinker,  walked  into  his  garden  and  gathered  a  bunch  of 
geraniums  and  roses,  with  which  he  set  off  into  the  town. 
On  his  way  a  party  of  young  ladies  complimented  him  on 
the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  his  flowers,  but  were  rather 
facetious  as  to  their  arrangement. 

"You  have  got,"  they  said,  "all  the  reds  and  greens  so 
onriously  mixed  ;  and  you  a  botanist,  too." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Dalton,  **  the  whole  buuch  «p- 
^)ears  to  be  pretty  much  of  one  color ;  though  some  of  the 
leaves  which  you  call  VujJit-g^i'een  seem  to  me  rather  more 
like  white  ;  while  the  dark  ones  would  match  with  a  stick 
of  red  sealing-wax." 

Mr.  Dalton  was  suffering  from  color-blindness,  then  an 
unknown  word,  but  now  beginning  to  be  talked  about  as 
something  more  than  a  curious  and  rare  infirmity  of 
vision.  It  is  hard  to  understand  the  possibility  of  a  boy's 
climbing  into  a  cherry-tree  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  and 
seeing  no  diffarcnco  between  the  color  of  the  cherries  and 
tha  green  leaves  that  hide  them.  Yet  Daltou  not  only  did 
this,  but  when  grown  to  manhood  actually  walkel  down 
"The  High  "at  Oxford  in  the  red  gown  of  a  D.C.Tj., 
totally  unconscious  of  his  flaming  appearance  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who  passed  him. 

Beoent  statistics  prove  that  nearly  sixteen  in  every  thou- 
sand sighted  persons  may  actually  do  what  Dalton  did, 
as  a  boy  in  the  cherry K)rchard,  or  as  an  illustrious  doctor 
at  Oxford.  Taking  the  population  of  the  United  States  as 
about  50,000,000,  this  will  give  about  800,000  who  aro 
oolor-bliud ;  any  one  of  whom  may  innocently  put  a  patch 
of  crimson  on  a  garment  of  sable,  or  choose  a  plume  of 
rtd  ostrich  feathers  for  the  hearse  of  his  departed  six)use. 
If  a  gallant  captain  in  the  navy,  he  may  select  scarlet  un- 
mentionables to  match  his  uniform  of  blue ;  if  a  clerk,  he 
may  unconscionsly  write  half  his  letter  in  rod  ink  and  the 
rest  in  black  ;  if  an  artist,  clothe  his  green  trees  in  glow- 
ing red,  and  his  azure  sky  in  pink ;  or  if  a  oook,  com- 
pound a  salad  without  detecting  a  shade  of  difterenoe  be- 
tween raddy  lobster  and  ononmber  of  green. 

Soch  miscbanoes  may  seem  trivial,  bnt  when  one  re- 
members that  a  similar  infirmity  may  befall  the  engine- 
driver  of  the  ''Flying  Datohmao,**  or  the  pilot  of  a 
"  bomeward-bonnd "  up  Channel,  the  matter  is  a  very 
difftirent  one.  * '  Ked  *'  {danger)^  says  the  signal^"  Green  " 
(Bqfety),  says  the  driver.  "Starboard,"  says  the  red  light 
— "Ay,  ay,  Larhocn'd  it  is,"  says  the  man  at  the  helm, 
with  a  thousand  souls  on  board  I  One  pilot  in  every 
twenty-five  may  be  oolor-blind. 

All  such  contingencies,  however,  were  undreamed  of  in 
the  days  of  DJton,  although  before  then  it  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  Royal  Society  that  one  Harris,  of  Mary  port, 
Onmberland,  having  picked  up  a  scarlet  stocking,  could 
see  no  reason  for  calling  it  re  J  any  more  than  calling  un- 
ripe cherries  green.  But  as  years  went  by,  Mr.  J.  Dalton, 
by  this  time  famous  as  a  scientiflc  chemist,  thinking  more 
deeply  of  the  tricks  Lis  oyos  played  him,  laid  before  the 
Manchester  Phdosophical  Society  (1704)  a  paper  on  extra- 
ordinary facts  relating  1o  vision  of  colors,  in  which  he 
wondered  how  such  amazing  differences  of  visivm  as  his 
own  and  Harris's  could  have  so  long  existed  without 
notioeii  Whatever  the  Manchester  philosophers  thought 
of  this,  after  a  few  years  t'^e  subject  happily  fell  under  the 
ken  of  Sir  J.  HersoheL  The  problem  of  semi-blindness  at 
once  attracted  him.  He  sent  to  Mr.  Dalton  a  variety  of 
dWareat-oolored  ske5a»  of  silki  not  naming   any,  bnt 


asking  bim  to  match  such  as  seemed  alike,  and  note  all 
points  of  dissimilarity.  This  was  exactly  what  Dalton 
wanted,  and  on  the  data  thus  furnished  Hersohel  founded 
that  theory  now  generally  accepted,  of  which  we  will  try 
to  give  a  brief  summary. 

Dalton,  looking  at  the  soUr  spectrum,  saw  in  it  only 
two  varieties  of  color — ^yellow  and  blue,  as  he  called  them  ; 
red  seeming  to  him  only  as  a  shade,  or  defect  of  light^-a 
strange  peculiarity  which  Herschel  regarded  not  as  a 
question  of  defective  vision,  but  of  pure  sensation. 

People  possessed  of  normal  sight  have,  it  seems, 
"three"  primary  sensations  as  to  color,  whereas  the  color- 
blind have  but  "two."  To  these  "  three," red,  yellow  and 
blue,  we  sighted  people  refer  all  colors  ;  the  others  being 
but  various  mixtures  of  the  three  primary  tints.  To  the 
eyes  of  the  color-blind  all  the  other  tints  seem  referable  to 
bnt  "two"  primaries,  "which,"  says  Herschel  to  Dalton, 
"I  shall  call  a  and  b  ;  the  equilibrium  of  which  two  pro- 
duce your  white,  their  negation  your  black,  and  their 
mixture  in  various  proportions  all  your  compound  tints. 
What  sort  of  sensation,"  he  adds,  "a  and  d  afford  to  the 
color-blind,  we  can  no  more  tell  than  they  can  tell  what 
our  a,  5,  r  (red,  yellow,  blue)  afford  to  us." 

To  this  strangely  limited  form  of  vision — admitting  only 
two  tints,  blue  and  yellow— Herschel  gave  the  apt  name 
of  "dichromic";  and  his  theory,  having  bion  amply  ver- 
ified by  succeeding  investigation,  is  now  generally  (with 
some  slight  modification)  accepted.  Whatever  other  pecu- 
liarities, therefore,  the  vision  of  the  color-blind  may  pos- 
sess, its  compass  must  be  of  the  most  limited  kind.  If 
yellow  and  blue  be  to  them  the  only  visible  tints,  all  the 
wondrous  and  beautiful  combinations  of  orange,  green, 
red  and  violet  must  be  unknown  ;  and  the  charm  that  lies 
hidden  under  such  wor.ls  as  the  rainbow,  springtide, 
dawn  and  sunset,  and  speaks  with  living  power  to  the 
inner  heart  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the  oolor-blind 
carries  but  a  broken  message.  The  beauty  of  earth,  sea 
and  sky,  as  it  appeals  to  f4s  in  all  the  full  mystery  of 
blended,  contrasted  and  harmonised  color,  is  simply 
beyond  their  conception.  A  partially  deaf  man  may, 
indeed,  gather  somewhat  from  the  broad  roll  of  the  deep, 
full-toned  ohoir ;  a  faint  echo  of  its  mighty  volume  of 
sound  as  a  whole;  but  of  its  softer  and  more  delicate 
nuance$f  its  tiny  waves  of  melody,  its  lights  and  shadows, 
the  oadence,  the  dying  fall,  or  the  gradtud  resurrection 
into  the  storoiy  rapture  of  a  full  diapaso:i,  he  can  know 
nothing. 

Scarcely  less  hapless,  as  regards  the  glowing  wcrld  of 
color,  is  the  condition  of  the  ^0,000  color-bliud,  to  most 
of  wbom  the  countless  images  of  grace  and  beauty  Uiat 
speak  to  the  world  from  the  flowery  mead,  the  dying 
glory  of  Autumn,  the  expanse  of  azure  sea,  the  flush  of 
dawn  along  the  mountain-tops,  or  of  ruddy  sunset  against 
the  peaks  of  eternal  snow,  are  simply  accents  in  an  un- 
known tongue. 

Bnt  the  whole  question  of  color-blindness  opens  up  to 
points  of  wider  importance.  First,  color-blindness,  it 
would  seem,  i?  not  to  be  regarded  as  curable,  or,  indeed, 
as  itself  a  disease,  though  possibly  a  symptom  of  diseased 
retina.  Dalton's  eyes,  after  his  death,  were  carefully  ex- 
amined {oil*'  actually  dissected)  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  cause  of  "his  anomalous  vision " ;  his  idea 
being  that  such  faulty  sight  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  humours  of  his  eyes  was  a  colored  medinm, 
probably  some  modification  of  blue.  But  the  post-uiortem 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  the  fallacy  of  this  theory,  the  vik> 
reons  hnmonrs  being  found  absolntely  free  from  oolor, 

Bnt  thongh  not  a  positive  disease,  coloi^blindnesa  wonlJ 
■aem  to  be  «i<lAiv  inherited— fbnr  brothers  in  one  tlunilj 
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being  thiM  afflicted  ;  of  whom,  oddlj  enongh,  three  wero 
clever  wood-engrayers,  and  the  fonrtb,  sti.l  moro  oddly,  a 
painter  in  water<^lora»  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
have  labeled  for  him  in  his  dail/  work. 

Statistics,  too,  however  imperfect,  clearly  prove  this 
mnch— that  the  tendency  to  color-blindnera  may  be  staid 
by  good  diet,  and  a  healthy  exercise  of  body,  brain  and 
f  ightk  as  a  single  fact  may  help  to  Rhow.  Out  of  18,000 
persons  examined  by  the  English  Ophtlialmological  S«3ci- 
rty,  5,000  were  members  of  the  Metropoliton  Police, 
among  whom  color-blindness  prcvailoil  to  the  extent  of  4.5 
per  cent,  while  among  the  keen,  intelligent  youngsters  in 
the  playing-fields  at  Eton,  this  ratio  sank  to  2.5  pir  cent. 
And  if  the  skeins  of  colored  silk  could  havj  Ijeen  applied 
to  the  yonng  maidens  of  a  well-known  girls'  school  (seven 
or  eight  hnndre.l  in  numbei)  it  would  have  fallen  still 
lower,  probably  to  about  0.4  per  cent.  ;  the  ratio  of  color- 
blindness among  women  as  compared  with  men  being 
twelTC  times  less.  This  wide  difference  between  the  sexes 
is  nitnral  enough,  when  one  remembers  the  earlier  devel- 
opment and  swifter  intelligence  of  little  Mary,  who  learns 
and  rejoices  to  dnss  her  doll  or  herself  in  the  gayest 
oolors,  while  her  brother  Jack  cares  little  or  nothing 
ti bother  his  breeches  nro  scarlet  or  green,  as  long  nn  they 
have  good  big  x)ockets  in  them. 

One  BMtfe  point  has  yet  to  be  noted  among  the  statistics 
of  color-blindness ;  tbe  singular  fact  that  the  three  classes 
most  liable  to  this  anomalous  vision  are  deaf-muto!!,  Jews 
and  Qoakerii  As  regards  the  first  of  these*,  if  it  be  true 
that  freedom  from  the  calamity  depends  largely  on  the 
pcrfeet  and  healty  condition  of  body  and  braiu,  the  low 
status  of  the  deaf-mute  is  at  once  a  snfficient  cause.  The 
great  majority  of  deaf-mntes  belong  to  a  low  and  debased 
class,  for  whom,  until  recent  times,  little  has  been  done. 
Scrofnla,  an  inherited  disease,  is  too  often  the  cinse  of 
their  special  calamity,  which  again  they  bequeath  by  close 
intermarriage  to  their  children,  thus  furnishing  more  in- 
hnbilanta  for  the  strange  world  into  which  neither  sound 
nor  oolor  finds  tme  entrance. 

Why  the  descendants  of  the  house  of  David,  who,  as  a 
wholes  are  deficient  neither  in  power,  intelligence  nor  cul- 
ture, should  be  eapeoial  victims  of  color-blindness  is  not 
so  clear.  Bnt  efen  among  them  dose  intevmsrriage  is  the 
rule  nther  than  the  exception,  with  its  inevitable  fruits. 


A  LADYS  TET  FISHES,  I 

Mns.  BmoTm,  residing  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  j 
moat  beantifol  lakes  in  America,  has  been  in  the  habit,  I 
once  er  twice  a  day  for  a  considerable  period,  of  feeding' 
the  fish  in  this  lake^  and  my  friend  wan  favored  with  an 
invitadoii  to  witness  this  novel  feast  She  first  uplashed 
the  wttter  witli  her  hand,  wh A  in  a  moment  there  was 
seen  eppioaohing  from  every  direction,  hundreds  of  large 
shioert ;  then  eels^varying  in  size  from  one  to  about  three 
feet  in  length,  swimming  very  cantionsly.  Next  turtles 
appeared  on  the  surface,  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  feet  away, 
their  necka  sttetcbed  apparently  to  see  whether  it  is  friend 
or  foe  who  is  diatnrbing  the  waters. 

In  lees  than  three  minutes  these  various  species  had  col- 
lected directly  before  her,  and  as  she  commenced  to  feed, 
the  water  was  fairly  alive  with  them.  They  take  bread 
directly  from  her  hands,  the  turtles  would  allow  her  to 
take  them  entirely  ont  of  the  water,  and  while  she  held 
them  in  ena  hand,  they  wonld  eat  with  the  greatest 
vorseity  Iron  the  other. 

Baft  the  erb  were  the  most  amusing.  There  was  one 
ahe  celled  Qninn,  meaenring  about  three  feet  in  length. 


that  lepeatedly  came  to  the  surface,  and  wonld  glide  back 
and  forth  through  her  hands,  and  several  times  she  lifted 
him  p.irtialiy  out  of  tHe  water,  bnt  he  was  caretnl  to  keep 
his  head  under.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  she  wonld  take 
no  undue  liberties  with  him  so  long  as  his  hitid  was  in  its 
natural  element,  bnt  the  moment  he  saw  daylight^  he 
would  dart  book  with  rapidity.  Another  rmall  one,  about 
a  foot  in  length,  seemed  io  be  paiticularly  fond  of  her 
caresses,  and  conM  be  hnndlrd  about  as  she  pleased,  it 
being  understood,  though,  that  he  wns  to  remain  undor 
watrr. 

LOVE  AND  MONEY. 

Uy  Sarah  DornNKV, 

"  htvf-  If  potPnif  hut  motict/  m  omnipotent,^* 

Oct  In  the  twilight,  alono  in  tho  lane, 
AH  tbe  oM  flwoetnesR  steals  o*or  mo  again; 
AH  tno  old  longing?,  forgotten  of  late. 
Stirs  in  my  heart  as  I  stand  at  her  gate; 
t^ilent  and  dim  Is  the  cottage  to-night, 
Smothered  in  rose.%  cream-tinted  and  white; 
Jojtmine  blossoms  besprinkle  the  aod, 
T)u<tlcy  and  still  are  the  paths  thn*:  she  trod. 
Oh,  for  one  moment  to  meet  her,  and  see 
J  list  the  old  look,  that  shone  only  for  me! 
Why  am  I  sighing  here  -what  can  I  do? 
"  L'amoiir  fait  beancoup,  mais  Targent  fuit  tout." 

Little  white  Boso,  there  were  true  knights  of  old  - 
Heroes,  who  counted  Loto  dearer  than  gold ; 
Men  with  strong  arms,  who  could  light  for  their  w;:y ; 
Why  wtjre  we  bom  in  this  world  of  to-day? 
Why  does  society  smite  with  a  sneer 
Wretches  who  wed  on  three  hundred  a  year? 

Why But  a  truce  to  these  follies  of  mlnpl 

I  am  no  knight  of  the  days  of  long  syne; 

Only  a  lounger  with  duns  at  ^Is  heels. 

Only  a  dreamer  who  maunders  and  feels, 

Only  a  trifler  who  sighs  after  you ; 

•'  I/amour  fait  b<>aucoup,  mais  I'argent  fuit  lout. ' 

Safe  in  the  cottage  that  nobotly  knows, 
Bleep,  and  forget  me,  my  little  white  Bofsl 
Heartsick  and  weary.  I  turn  from  your  gate, 
Tired  of  the  strife  betwixt  passion  and  Fate; 
There  will  be  parting  and  pain  if  we  meet; 
Better  to  leave  you  than  grieve  you,  my  sweet ; 
Ay,  it  is  true,  as  some  poets  can  tell. 
Love  is  best  proveil  by  a  silent  farewell. 
Out  in  tbe  starlight  I  wander  again. 
Through  the  deep  gloom  of  the  oak-shndowcd  Jaif, 
Back  to  the  crowd  that  cares  nothing  for  you; 
"  T/amour  fait  beaucoup,  mais  Targent  fait  tout** 


CiTT/ENHHir.— Jnst  as  each  member  of  a  household 
should  regard  his  own  family  as  a  distinct  nnit,  of  which 
he  is  a  oomponent  part,  and  from  which  he  can  by  no 
means  separate  himeclf,  whos3  jojs  nnd  whose  sorrow^ 
whoso  charaoter  and  whose  repntation  nre  all  his,  so  should 
each  citizen  regard  hii  own  nation.  He  should  feel  a  jnst 
pride  in  its  viitnos  nnd  delight  in  its  prosperity,  a  just 
grief  in  its  disa-stors  and  shama  in  its  follies,  but  through 
all  BO  intense  a  oneness  with  it  that  he  will  neither  wish  to 
boast  of  the  former  nor  to  expaso  the  latter. 

"SiT.r.rii  was  given  to  the  ordinary  sort  of  men,"  pays 
South,  •*  whereby  to  communicate  their  mind,  but  to  \\ise 
men  whereby  to  oonoeal  it"  "The  tme  use  of  srecch,'' 
says  Goldsmith,  "is  not  so  mnoh  U  exoress  onr  wants  as 
to  conceal  them."  Vollairo,  who  probably  borrowed  tho 
thonght  from  Goldsmith,  snys,  "  Men  nse  words  to  dis 
guise  theii  thou^blB. 
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'^  Wfta  blowJui?  A  pale  onUivlei  ami  the  raiu  luul 
b»J'  I  IJifcttieiuuyl?  ai^uiiibt  tut>  Wiuauws;   but  llio 

liti  giither^d  roaud  tlie  glowing  grate-flre  in  the 

^»l«^  i  libraries  could  uilbtd  to  clup  tUeir  hiiuda  and 

laugU  at  erery  frcsU  gQst  of  wicked  old  Boraas, 

TUey  wtre  all  hoased  for  the  night.  Every  tUmg  about 
ih&m  wod  cLecry  md  comfortable — so  comfortable  that  it 
ia  scuoelj  Btraogo  that  tbo  yoimgcrmembeia  of  the  group 
tbougbt  very  littlo  of  the  suiVerings  of  the  ho  useless, 

Harry  Wm-         ___ 
clit*Blc*r     w  H  a  '  ^ 

aixteeQ  —  n 
brigbty  intel' 
Ugetjit  yonag 
man  who 
adored  Lis 
matbcr.   And 

WMB  tlOOffllAUy 

fond  ol  hia 
two  Biators, 
Mftcid  «iid 
1viie;lliofcrr* 

yeart  old. 
wliil^  KaU, 
Uie  aiiabeam 
of  thd  family, 
was  eight* 

TUe  girls 
Wttjre  niMtag^ 
in  A  gam«  of 
e  U  e  o  kora. 
Harry  aai  oq 
n  hriMOdk  by 
bia  aolber*a 
vidfl^  and  lua 
bMdfe%tod  to 
ber  Ufiw  as 
iitey  gixad 
Bknlly  ^♦^^" 
the  fire. 
A  t«?rTMi 

flit   Uif  ti 

fiorr    aaid 

mamma,    al 

laal»    wlUi     m 

abittir. 

**Awfal.^* 

caid    Mftud, 

crowning   bt*r 

a     man 

B^oke; 

ititt  aller 
ally  maama* 
whBi*^      tbo 

naa  ol  lUfiking  about  *em  when  we  can't  do  'em  any 
gooar 

"  Um,  nm^  am  r  kngbed  Harry.     '♦  You'll  have  to  send 
I  Maod  to  aooie  other  actiooU  mumma.     Her  * aron'ta '  and 
'Off Ilia'  ard  aomething  really  extraordinary/* 

"Extraordinary,  Ma»tiir  Harryg*'  tepliod  M&ud,  with 
IMflaet  good  nature,  **  means  more  than  ordinary,  and 
Iban  «»fdtii&ry  moatis  bett^ir  than  others*  Bo  yon 
bar^  ootni>]iinentod  m<v  after  all,  by  the  use  of  an  improper 
word*** 

**  flood  for  Maud  T  aiud  Kntc^  wbdo  Hrs,  Wlncheater 


lite 

li 
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aud   Harry  laughed  ia  spite  of  themBelTea  at  the  girl'a 

qaickueaa  of  repiirteo. 

**  But  what  ia  tho  nae^  iaainQja«  of  thinking  of  tbioga 

that  you  eau*t  help  V — I  mean,  poor  people.*' 

•*  i  Buppoae,"  put  iu  Hiirry,  '*  that  if  ull  the  rich  peoplo 

in  the  woild  would  really  do  ail  they  can  for  Uie  poor, 

thero  wouldu' t  be  any  po? orty  at  all. 

"Not  eo  mucli,  of  course/*  replied  Hra.  Wiochester; 

**  bat  (hero  are  very  few  of  ua,  I  foai,  who  do  uU  we  can, 

I  want  to  do 
my  share,  but 
such  a  Btcrm 
ua  this  always 
acta  me  won* 
deriQg  if  I 
really  have  or 
not,  I  know 
by  experienoQ 
what  it  ia  to 
be  poor  aud 
cold  and  Tery 
lonely,  and 
what  it  ia  to 
be  in  danger. 
loo,  not  onlr 
Irom  tho  fury 
of  the  cle* 
ments»  but 
from  wild 
beaata  and  In- 
diana. I  am 
ijuite  an  re, 
children,  that 
I  oau  folly 
uppreciato , 
and  sympa- 
thize with 
every  deacrii> 
tion  of  sn^er* 

lag* 

The  girls 
stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the 
game,  open- 
mouthed,  with 
a  surprise  that 
amounted  to 
coDsternatioD. 
Harry  lifted 
bis  head  from 
bis  mother's 
knee  and 
gazed  at  her 
in  silent  won- 
der. 

••Yon,  mamma  ?"  apoko  Maud,  at  last.  **  Yon  poor  and 
cold  and  hungry  ?  Why,  mamma,  I  thought  we  were 
aiwaya  rich.*' 

"I  knew  better  than  that,'*  said  Harry  ;  "but  I  had  nc 
idea  it  was  BO  bud.  Tell  ns  aomething  about  it,  won*t  you, 
please  ?** 

*' A  storm  like  this/'  aoid  the  lady,  "aiwaya  takea  me 
back  to  a  night  in  Minnesota^  fifteen  yeara  ago  this  very 
Wmter.   At  that  time  your  fulheriiuil  Harry,  who  waa  then 
ft  UlUo  over  a  year  old,  aud  myaeU^  Ux«d  vs^  ^  Sa^  iiii«5«svj^ 
throo  suilM  Ironi  Oift  ntuxt&l  iv^\^\i^x*   ^^li^VibaXft^.^'c^ 
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from  Maasaohnsotts,  where  we  both  were  born,  you  know, 
against  the  advice  and  wishes  of  all  of  our  friends  ;  bnt 
Yonr  father  was  not  at  that  time  in  Tery  robust  health,  and 
Lis  physician  advised  him  to  go  to  Minnesotiu  We  had  a 
littlo  mocejr,  and  with  this  bought  a  few  acres  of  land,  and 
partially  stocked  it  At  first  we  had  two  workmen  em- 
ployed, and  as  the  meu-folks  were  never  far  from  the  cabin, 
I  seldom  felt  afraid.  For  the  first  few  months  everything 
went  on  admirably.  Your  father's  health  improved,  and, 
lonely  as  it  was,  we  grew  to  like  the  pldce  more  than  at 
first  I  had  supposed  it  possible.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
bnt  one  or  more  ludiaus  culled  upon  us,  but  they  were 
friendly,  and  a  little  rice,  a  bit  of  sagar,  or  a  cast-oif  gar- 
ment sufficed  to  keep  them  all  in  good  humor." 

*'  But  you  didn't  give  something  to  all  the  Indians  that 
called  upon  you,  did  you?"  inquired  Kate,  who  had  now 
drawn  close  to  her  side, 

'*  Yes,  always  some  little  thing.  Sometimes  they  would 
bring  a  haunch  of  yenison  or  some  game  to  exchange  for 
sngar  and  rice  and  meal,  and  we  were  usually  glad  to  ac- 
commodate them.  We  were  told,  when  we  first  arrived  ia 
Minnesota,  that  it  would  never  do  to  turn  them  away 
without  the  gift  of  some  little  thing,  and  we  found  it  was 
sa  I  was  always  very  careful  also  to  be  cordial  in  my 
greetings,  without  appearing  to  be  OTer-hoepitable,  for  the 
Indians  are  sore  to  discover  anything  that  savors  of 
pntting-on  for  the  occasion.  As  I  was  saying,  for  aeyend 
months  we  got  along  exceedingly  well,  and  tUen  a  change 
came.  A  disease  broke  out  among  the  cattle,  and  in  almost 
every  case  proved  fatal.  Then  we  were  obliged  to  dis- 
charge our  hired  men,  and  manage  as  well  as  we  could 
alone.  This  made  it  very  hard,  and  very  dangerooa  for 
mei  It  was  at  this  time  that  we  Buffered  for  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  Your  father  canght  a  terrible  cold  in 
his  heroic  endeavors  to  save  his  cattle,  and  was  confined  to 
the  bouse  for  a  month  with  a  low  fever  that  was  exceed- 
ingly distressing  for  both  of  us.  What  cattle  remained  I 
Lad  to  feed.  All  the  wood  we  burned  I  was  obliged  to 
cat.  It  had  been  hauled  into  the  shed  and  sawed,  bat  not 
split,  Ai:d  this  was  by  no  means  the  hardest  thing  I  had 
to  do." 

"  C^b,  mamma  V*  exclaimed  the  children,  in  chorus. 

**  Never  mind,  now,"  said  the  lady.  *'  It  was  donbtXess 
the  best  f  xperienoe  I  oonld  have  had»  hard  as  it  was.  It 
brought  out  the  weak  points  in  my  character  and  devel- 
oped them.  I  do  not  regret  it,  my  dears,  and  yon  mnat 
not.  The  day  preoeding  the  evening  I  am  going  to  tdl 
you  about  had  been  more  trying  than  usual.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  a  whole  tribe  of  Indians  had  visited  the  cabin,  the 
first  one  arriving  before  we  were  out  of  bed.  We  had  a 
little  oom-meal  in  the  closet  aud  a  part  of  a  very  reasty 
Imm.  Flour,  sugar,  molasses,  and  even  our  salt,  had 
given  out,  and  it  became  necessary  for  yonr  father  to  go  to 
the  nearest  settlement  to  make  some  pnrchasea.  He 
was  not  able  to,  but  there  seemed  no  alternative,  and  so 
I  heli>ed  harness  our  only  remaining  horse,  who  was  about 
as  able  to  make  the  journey  as  his  master. 

'*  'I  shall  be  home  long  before  night/  said  your  father, 
as  he  drove  away,  'and  I  advise  you  to  keep  the  door 
locked.  I  shall  feel  better  to  know  that  yon  are  not 
entertaining  any  of  these  confounded,  treacherous  red- 
hkins.* 

**  I  laughed,  and  promised  to  do  the  best  I  conld,  sure 
that  this  advioe  was  by  no  means  wise.  I  had  seen  enough 
of  these  atraoge  eraatnres  to  know  that  a  door  looked 
agaiobt  them  would  bo  prodnotifo  of  tho  wont  poaaiblo 
results.  So  I  oonolnded  to  do  m  I  fhoogkt  beat  under 
ihm»  mool  peealkr  and  trying  oiroamaluiof  a. 
^Tat  two  hoars  Mitsrjonr  iMu»*%  depnrtufo  I  enjnT^d 


th^  most  perfect  quiet— or,  rather,  I  should  have  enjoyed 
it  had  it  not  been  for  a  constant  anticipation  of  eviL  I 
supposed  this  was  occasioned  by  my  dread  of  the  lodians 
— a  dread  I  never  was  able  to  conquer.  It  was  very  seldom 
that  I  saw  a  brave  or  a  squaw  itpproach,  and  they  never 
made  any  noise. 

*'  The  first  thing  I  would  know  the  latch  would  softly 
lift,  and  an  Indian  would  stand  before  me.  My  first 
visitor  was  Deerskin — a  brave  at  least  seven  feet  high  and 
large  in  proportion.  Harry  was  asleep  in  my  aims  when 
ho  entered,  aud  folding  his  blanket  around  him,  surveyed 
me  from  the  corner  of  the  room.  I  laid  the  baby  in  tho 
cradle,  aad,  after  carefully  saluting  him,  proceeded  to  the 
preparation  of  some  corn-dodgers,  which  I  knew  he  was 
very  partial  to.  I  was  also  very  hungry,  and  being  in  ex- 
cellent health,  was  able  to  eat  and  digest  the  coarse  stuff 
without  the  slightest  trouble. 

'*  When  I  had  finished  baking  them,  I  passed  an  old  tin 
plate  with  several  of  the  dodgers  upon  it  to  I>eer8kin. 
The  reason  I  gave  him  the  oldest  dish  I  had  was  because 
the  Indiana  always  take  away  with  them  whatever  diah  is 
placed  before  them. 

"  CLnerally  I  gave  them  whatever  I  desired  them  to  have 
in  a  paper  or  on  a  piece  of  board,  but  the  dodgers  were 
greasy,  and,  besides,  I  knew  Deerskin  would  be  pleased 
with  the  tin. 

'* '  Good  squaw,'  he  remarked,  after  eating  tbe  last  one. 
'Squaw give  brave  more.' 

"I  filled  the  tin  again  and  pa&sed  it  as  politely  as  I 
would  have  done  to  a  Crown  Prin0v\ 

"  ' Good  squaw,'  he  said  again  ;  'no  more.' 

"  And  then  be  commenced  a  series  of  groans  and  strange 
noises,  which  I  dedded  after  a  moment  wcio  made  in 
imitation  of  some  wild  animaL 

"  'Do  you  mean  wolves,  Deerskin?'  I  asked,  when  he 
finiahed. 

"  He  nodded  his  head  gravely,  bnt  with  satisfaotion, 
and  I  knew  that  this  was  what  he  meant.  Then  he  made 
a  motion  before  the  windows  and  door,  which  was  intended 
to  warn  me  in  regard  to  fastenings^  and  then  left  the  cabin 
without  another  word. 

'*  My  first  impulse  was  to  run  after  him  and  ask  him  to 
remain  with  me  till  my  husband  returned ;  bnt  tben  I 
kne*v  that  I  ahonld  be  almost  as  afraid  of  him  as  of  the 
wolves,  so  with  a  sensation  of  relief  hard  to  desoribe  I 
watched  him  cross  tbe  fields. 

"  Some  squaws  dropped  in  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, but  they  had  notbing  to  say  abont  wolves,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  Deerskin  might  be  mistaken  in 
reg:ird  to  tiieir  nearness.  I  was  expecting  your  father 
every  minute,  but  srvcn  o'clock  came  and  he  had  not 
arrived. 

"  I  thought  of  the  wolves,  aud  was  frantic  with  terror. 
Oh,  how  hard  it  was  to  remain  quiet  in  this  little  hnt  in  the 
wilderness,  and  reflect  that  even  then  my  husliand  might 
be  dead  or  dying,  and  the  one  who  would  have  given  her 
life  to  save  his  at  any  moment  unable  to  render  him  the 
slightest  service." 

••I  shouldn't  think  you'd  think  that  was  good  for  yon," 
said  Kate,  breaking  in  upon  the  story,  her  sweet  eyes  full 
of  tears. 

"  No  doubt  it  was,  my  dear,  or  I  should  not  have  had  to 
bear  it,"  her  mother  replied,  taking  the  child's  little  hand 
ia  bora  and  kisdng  it  fondly. 

"Well."  she  xeramed,  '*ten  o'clock  came^  and  I  wan 
•iill  alone.  I  sang  and  told  stories  to  Harry  in  oidor  to 
keep  bim  awake,  tor  the  stillness  end  anapcnae  was  mom 
then  I  eonld  beer.  Tbe  deer  little  Mlow  would  fell  ollle 
p|e«>p  r  'lUe  in  qiite  of  my  efforts,  end  theft  I 
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ILsteoed  with  mjr  ear  to  the  window  until  it  seemed  as  if 
mj  heart  would  leap  from  mj  moath. 

*'  I  had  fastened  the  outside  shutter  as  well  as  I  oonld, 
but  I  found  tnere  was  a  flaw  in  one  of  the  binges  that 
made  it  a  little  insecure.  The  window  was  also  fastened 
CD  the  inside,  and  our  only  door  was  barred  and  t>olted. 

"About  eleven  o'clock  I  heard  a  noise  which  at  first 
seemed  like  the  sound  of  wagon-wheels.  Then  it  ceased 
as  auddenlj,  and  I  knew  I  was  mistaken*  The  agony  of 
that  moment  can  never  be  described,  nor  the  horror  of  the 
next  one,  when  I  heard,  just  at  the  front  of  the  cabin,  a 
growling  and  groaning  simihir  to  that  made  by  Deerskin 
in  the  afternoon. 

*'Then  I  knew  that  Ibe  wolves  were  upon  us.  For  a 
moment,  but  only  for  a  moment,  I  was  like  one  stupefied. 
Your  father  had  taken  his  rifle  with  him,  and  there  wasn't 
under  the  roof  a  weapon  that  I  could  use. 

*'  I  had  just  been  singing  '  Little  Tommy  Tucker '  to 
Harry,  who  preferred  this  to  anything  in  'Mother 
Iroose,'  when  I  first  heard  the  growling.  I  threw  him 
into  his  cradle,  and  looked  about  me  for  something  to 
fight  with.  A  long  poker  stood  by  the  fire,  and  this,  with- 
out the  slightest  idea  of  what  I  should  do  with  it,  I 
plunged  into  the  red-hot  coals. 

**I  was  not  %  moment  too  soon,  for  presently  the 
wooden  shutter  flew  back,  and  a  wolf— a  horrible,  open- 
moathed»  blood-o&rdling  oreature^stared  me  in  the  fiice. 
In  a  moment  a  pane  of  glass  was  shivered  into  atoms. 
doe  mora  momenl»  and  not  only  this  wolf,  but  a  hundred 
more,  if  I  judged  by  the  noise,  would  occupy  the  cabin. 
I  snatched  the  poker  from  the  Are,  and  thrust  the  tongs 
into  the  hottest  place,  and  then,  armed  with  tlie  iron  at 
white  heat,  I  proceeded  to  wolf  nufaiber  one. 

**  Afl  the  monster  opened  his  horrible  jaws,  I  thrast  the 
p^'ker  into  his  throat  He  fell,  and  another  wolf  took  his 
placeu  Oh  !  would  the  tongs  be  hot  by  the  time  I  needed 
them,  and  how  ahould  I  get  from  the  window  to  the  fire  in 
time  to  prevent  the  bloodthirsty  animals  from  entering  ? 
Fiv«  woivea  were  driven  away  by  the  poker,  and  four,  I 
waa  sure,  had  been  killed. 

"  For  the  moment  there  was  a  lull  in  hostilities,  and  just 
as  I  was  making  up  my  nund  to  jump  for  the  tongs,  a  suc- 
cession of  quick  shots  assured  me  that  somebody  had  oome 
to  my  leliei  Then  I  heard  my  husband's  voice,  and  five 
minutes  afterward  he  and  Deerskiu  stood  in  tbe  cabin. 

'*  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  after  your  father  started  in  the 
morning  it  had  commenced  to  rain,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  there  was  just  such  a  storm  as  Is  raging  to- 
night Tue  horae  had  fallen  a  couple  of  miles  from  the 
settlement,  and  would  not  rise.  Your  father  had  to  walk 
thia  distance  over  a  horrible  road,  and  then  get  help  to 
return  for  the  wagon. 

**  All  this  had  taken  time,  and  so  in  various  ways  he  had 
been  delayed  till  the  storm  had  subsided  and  the  moon  hod 
had  risen.  A  mile  from  homo  he  found  Deerskin  waiting 
for  him,  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  wolves. 

'*  *  Qood  squaw  I  No  hurt !'  were  the  Indian's  first 
words  as  he  entered  the  cabin.  *  Great  Spirit  take  care 
good  sqaaw,  and  good  squaw's  papoose.' 

*'  Yonr  father  mended  the  window-shutter  and  boarded 
np  the  broken  glass,  and  then  I  went  to  work  and  got 
anpper  lor  tbe  hnngry  travekrs.  We  had  a  good  cup  of 
tea,  some  more  dodgers  and  some  molasaes-cake,  which 
Dgenkin  waa  ao  Icmd  of  that  ho  actually  laughed  aloud— 
th«  llnl  time  aneh  n  thing  ever  happened. 

*"Hi0  ff««fe  morning  there  were  found  sixteen  dead 
i>.>ji^  g^d  wbM  examined,  five  wore  found  to  have  been 
kffled  bj  mj  sed-hol  poker.'* 


ENTEKTAINLNa  COMPANY. 

"A  Bi(i  fead  "— thut  is  a  "good  time"  in  the  estimaUon 
of  many.  •«  What  did  you  have  for  supper  ?"  one  asks  of 
another  who  has  been  '*out  to  tea."  In  old-fashioned 
settlements,  where  the  neigbbors  go  "visiting,"  spending 
tbe  afternoon,  and  busy  with  knitting  or  some  light 
Sewing,  it  is  often  suB];>ected  by  the  hostess  that  her 
company  has  oome  more  for  the  sake  of  the  supper  tliau 
for  the  visit  Sometimes  this  suspicion  is  very  unjustly 
entertained. 

I  have  myself  been  very  much  annoyeil  by  the  way  in 
which  friends  I  went  to  visit  allowed  themselves  to  be 
"cumbered  with  much  serving,"  so  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  have  any  reasonable  conversation  with  them. 
I  like  good  things  to  eat  when  I  am  hungry,  tut  I  feel 
almost  insulted  if  that  is  the  only  entertainment  offered 
me.  I  could  get  sometbing  to  eat  at  home,  but  not  my 
friends'  company. 

The  best  visits  among  neighbors,  In  my  opinion,  are 
often  those  which  arq  unannounced,  and  whore  the  visi- 
tors do  not  stay  to  tea,  unless  they  are  aure  they  are 
desired  to  do  so,  and  their  ataying  will  not  make  trouble 
for  the  hostess.  There  is  something  decidedly  vulgar  in 
the  great  "spread"  sometimes  made  by  those  who  enter- 
tain company.  So  many  kinds  of  cake  and  aauoe — so 
much  indigestible  stuff  to  please  the  scnso  of  tasto  and 
make  the  visitors  ill  next  day  I 

And  yet  it  is  both  natural  and  praiseworthy  to  wish  to 
treat  our  friends  to  something  nice  in  the  way  of  food. 
Qood  eating  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty.  We  must  eat 
to  live,  and  so  the  first  question  in  regard  to  our  food  i\ 
whether  it  will  "nourish  those  frail  bodies  of  oniSk"a8 
many  a  man  has  prayed  at  the  opening  of  a  meal  which 
could  "  nourish  "  only  by  the  working  of  a  miiacle.  Too 
great  a  variety  is  burdensome  to  both  guests  and  hostess, 
and  it  rarely  proves  tbe  liberality  of  the  one  who  enter- 
tains, but  shows  only  too  often  a  love  of  disphiy  and 
spirit  of  emulation.  There  should  be  enough  of  every- 
thing, and  each  dish  should  be  good  of  its  kind,  especially 
the  bread  and  other  solid  articles. 

If  we  cannot  possibly  get  a  meal  for  oiur  visitors — the 
guests  of  an  afternoon  or  a  single  day — without  cooking 
anythiUo  wliilo  they  are  with  us  which  necessitates  our 
absence  from  tho  room  for  much  time^  it  is  best  to  do  sa 
We  knew  of  a  casein  which  two  ladies  went  to  pass  the  day 
with  the  newljT  married  wife  of  an  old  friend.  This  wife 
was  so  overcome  by  the  occasion,  and  so  "  laid  herself 
out "  to  show  her  appreciation  of  it,  that  in  preparing  an 
elaborate  dinner  she  devoted  herself  so  entirely  to  it  that 
her  visitors  only  saw  her  at  the  tablo  while  the  meal  waa 
being  eaten,  and  went  away  disappointed  at  not  having 
accomplished  the  object  of  their  visit,  which  was  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  friends'  wife. 

When  we  know  beforehand  that  company  is  coming,  wo 
can  have  everything  ready  to  set  upon  the  table,  and  so 
not  spend  over  h.-ilf  an  hour  getting  supper.  The  supper 
ready,  it  is  oar  part  to  make  our  guests  feci  perfectly  free 
to  eat  or  not  of  the  dishes  sot  before  them— to  make  them 
feel  by  our  cordial  manners,  rather  than  by  words,  that 
we  like  to  share  our  best  things  with  them,  and  are 
ploased  to  have  them  enjoy  them,  inhile  wo  will  not 
make  them  eat  merely  to  please  ns,  but  let  us  talk  about 
aomething  besides  tho  food.  Cheerful  conversation  at 
table  promotes  digestion. 


Thb  busybody  labors  without  thanks^  XaNSuk  ^v&fiaHi^ 
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Oech*  Cabteret  eat  in  Ma  oMco  in  Wnll  Street^  pufl^g 
leiatirely  at  bit  cigar,  picked  up,  one  after  auotber,  tbo 
letters  that  Lad  just  beeu  IrougUt  down  from  tbe  post- 
oflieo,  Witb  rather  an  indolent  air  bo  cut  open  envelope 
after  envelope  bearing  tbe  post-marks  of  Liverpool,  Havre, 
San  Francisco  and  Genoa,  not  to  mention  1ml  f  a  dozen 
nearer  bomo,  fur  it  ^oa  Jaljr*  and  presnmaU/  br.sluess 
wft^  dnll.  Two  from  Botj,  of  CiQcinnati,  circulars  from 
bot^la  at  Saratoga  and  tbe  Branob,  and — Carteret  starts 
bock  a  bU>  and  bid  durk«  level  brows  contract  as  be 
eutoboa  up  a  big,  tbick,  square  envelope,  created  in  gold, 
nddreflsed  to  bim  in  a  tbin  but  bold  band. 

It  is  y^ara  since  Ciirteret  baa  seen  tbat  writing»  and,  cu- 
rious as  be  undoubtedly  is  about  tbe  contents,  bo  bolds 
tba  letter  between  bis  Ungers  witb  an  odd  smile  on  bis 
lips,  a  smile  balf  loattiing  reminiscence,  bait  contemptu- 
ous amusement  Only  for  a  few  moments.  He  reacbes  it 
toward  tbe  gas-jet,  and  tbeu,  ^itb  a  subtle,  impulsive 
movement,  draws  it  back>  tears  it  open  and  roads: 

'*  On  Boabu  Tacbt  FmiiLX. 
*Cectl:  Altbough  wo  parted  ton  yenrs  ago,  I  can  see  your 
,  eioar  Qje^  flash  with  surpdso.  and  perhaps  wltli  soorn,  ajs 
rfall  npon  this  page  of  mla*>.    It  Utia  1;  ^         .r.........  ur .  -  ../.[j. 

my  boy.    I  saccillco"^  my  all  oo  Uio  Altar  of  l  i  - 

f\(^\  yoti.  the  only  beiug  I  ov<*r  IoyoJ.  »o  J:  .,    ;..  r, 

my  youth's  fnif^hneda,  ond   my  droam  of  blleiii.     Iti  ;i 

launth  my  \nhli&  had  nini'-il  1"  ^(l^i•-'^1lOh.■^.  inv  tiiun.  n! 

fTiota  for  the  he»rt 
I  burlf>il  mv  li'.^ 
Dryako,  In 
omo  and 


,  1  am 


aud  who  danc*jd  her  way  Ititoyonr  heart  nt  f h<iO«14«jn,  Bw*  f^ii^S 
Qomo  aod  see  mo  for  the  siikd  of '  uut>  i  ~ 

not  a  single  fdend  or  rohthve  t>  wei 

beoaa^o  I  long  to  soo  you  j  and  ara  bnt  lqo  wenK  f  ufM  n^    r  j ti 
ovei  faithful  \  Amaru 

He  tbrew  aside  bis  otgar— it  bad  gone  oni     H«  fS»A*I 
and  re-read  tbe  faintly  violet-colored  sbt*et  >-  la 

recalled  tbe  old  days  wben  VaBhti  York«>,  u  ;  in 

dam^use,  wbo  bad  migrated  to  Paris  and  tbo  *  J 

cbarmed  bim  witb  ber  sturtliug  beauty  and  :  i  .Mi 
mirtb.  In  fact,  sbo  bad  fascinated  many  anatbar  tban  Ibu 
young  stutlciat  of  twenty-twow  Artists  raved  over  h4 
sculptors  said  sbe  would  be  grand  in  a  few  joais— tbo  | 
was  but  fiiUen — and  manageni  tried  i^  oapiuca  Uifi  i 
tioD, 

Vasbti  did  not  drtnoe  no  -  ttf  Ittf 

tall,  litbe  figure,  tbe  pallid,  lu  ogjm 

of  fire,  tbe  sinuous  graos--tbe  promise,  aa  il  wera,  thai 
breatbed  Uka  an  impalpable  atmo^pbero  hf^m  '*rAiQ«fi* 
oaine  *' — were  more  bor  obarms  tbau  acy  actual  iMUity  of 
per  for  man  00. 

"  Wbom  you  loved  V* 

Carteret  glanced  down  at  tbale^  b^d  loved  lu 

Ob,  surely,  madly  ;  with  9ViWf  |ju  :  i  jiJf.oc  Ue 

Hd  rora«mbered>  witb  a  small  sbndder*  tL  i  1  ro 

tbrougb  a  mortal  agony  tb<?   * ^  •  "-t-  '^  *B 

Itits^ian  prinod,  witb  bis  atjttv  Ij 

'"'TIS.     YeSf  ba  remember 
mme  hack  upon  b&s  ob 
wild  tbiob  tbrongh  all  bis  voitii^  nUm  b«>  cip«c;€(d  to  j 
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ber.  Whj,  he  was  going  to  ece  her !  Was  he  not  ?  Ceoil 
Carteret  lifted  the  pen  and  dipped  it  in  the  ink.  No,  of 
oouri^e  not  I  The  old  sabtie  fasoination  seemed  to  breathe 
np  from  the  scented  sheet     Yes,  he  certainly  xroold. 

They  exchanged  two  or  three  billets,  and  all  was  ar- 
ranged. He  was  going  to-day  to  see  the  girl  whom  he 
had  once  loved  almost  too  weil^for  as  a  girl  he  ooold 
not  flfive  np  thinking  of  her ;  a  slight  siip^  who  should  ron 
to  meet  him  in  her  yachtiug-dress  of  blue-and-white— he 
had  seen  her  once  in  some  snoli  in  a  ballet 

He  took  the  Long  Island  Bailroad,  and  was  whirled  on 
down,  far  off  to  a  sleepy  little  town  nestling  in  a  canning 
ODTe  of  the  lower  bay.  He  found  the  rowboat  from  the 
Fid^  awaiting  him  at  the  shore  ;  oat  in  the  deep  water, 
riding  on  the  sun  •touched  wavo\  he  beheld  the  Fidile  her- 
self, a  thing  of  beauty,  surely,  large  and  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned ;  white,  with  a  glittering  gilt  figurebead,  with 
sails  snowy  as  the  breasts  of  swans,  with  more  sailors,  like 
this  one  who  was  ferrying  him  over,  in  white-and-yellow 
uniform,  their  golden  buttons  and  hatbands  shining  in  the 
Ught 

"  The  princess  had  crossed  the  ocean  in  her  yacht,  so  it 
was  a  craft  of  some  size,  and  of  wonderful  speed,"  so  spcke 
the  sailor,  and  they  were  drawing  near,  nearer ;  a  few 
strokes  more  and  tbey  were  alongside  the  Fid^e^  and  in 
another  moment  Gecil  Oarteret  stepped  on  board. 

The  decks  were  spotless,  with  white-and-yellow  awn- 
ings, with  their  fringes  of  bullion,  hung  over  luxurious 
divans  upholstered  in  white-and-gold,  the  cnihions  em- 
blazoned with  an  eagle  and  wild  dog,  the  crest  of  the  Kar- 
toryskas. 

No  one  was  to  be  seen.  As  by  magic  the  crow  had  dis- 
appeared, the  tiny  rowboat  was  not  yisiblCi  Gecil  stood 
like  a  man  in  a  dream,  listening  to  the  plash  of  the  waters 
breaking  at  the  prow,  and  filled  with  a  rague  sorrow  that 
she  had  not  come  to  meet  him  in  the  pretty  yachting- 
dres& 

Hark  I  mingling  with  the  plash  of  the  waves,  there 
breaks  upon  his  ear  the  soft,  melancholy  swell  of  a  violin, 
and  then  the  firm  undertones  of  tbe  harp,  the  bird-like 
notes  of  a  flute.  Slowly,  like  the  measured  plash  of  the 
waters  at  first,  anon  swelling  into  tbe  sweet,  bo  sweet 
melody  of  one  of  Strauss's  waltzes.  Is  he  dreaming  ?  But 
no,  a  door  opens,  and  a  staid,  elderly  woman  advances 
toward  him,  and  with  a  low  bow  says: 

'*  Madame  awaits  monsieur  within  the  saloon.*' 

So  **  monsieur,'*  feeling  very  much  as  if  he  were  in  a 
trance,  followed  the  attendant's  gesture  and  entered  the 
saloon. 

Sbe  sat  upon  a  low  divan,  amid  downy-white  cushions, 
with  their  golden  tassels  and  crests — a  woman— as  curi- 
ously beautiful  as  she  had  been  ten  years  ago  ;  the  lissome 
figure  was  more  fully  developed,  but  no  more  rounded  ; 
there  was  the  same  marble  purity,  and  there  wore  the 
same  wonderful  eyes,  shining  like  burning  stars  upon  him. 

She  rose,  and  came  forward  to  meet  her  guest  Alas  I 
not  with  the  plajful  grace  of  the  little  girl  he  used  to 
know  in  the  yachting-dress,  but  with  the  sinuous  and  half- 
proclaimed  abandon  of  the  woman  of  the  world,  the  woman 
of  **society,"  statuesque  in  the  dinging  morning-robe  of 
ersamy  cashmere,  with  its  yellow  broideries. 

'*  Gecil— ah  I  Gecil,  am  I,  then,  so  changed  that  you  do 
not  know  me— Yaahti  ?" 

«'Ghanged?'* 

Yes,  she  waa  changed ;  but  ao  mora  entrandng;  more 

fascinating,  than  in  th«  old  dayi,  that  Oe«}il  Oateret  anilad 

MJbfiMi  ibe  womanish  ooquetiy  that  showed  itMlf  in  her 

Mnfi  noie  io  hloL 

^Ah,  ibere  ia  no  mon  Tkf6t4"lia  n|)?ieB^  lecoterbg 


his  usual  grace  of  manner  and  speech.  "I  find  the  Prin- 
cess Eartoryska,  and  that  kind  of  woman  thit  jour  lady- 
ship's mirror  must  long  since  have  told  you  she  is." 

**  Bravissimo  /"  she  cries,  putting  out  a  hand  to  pat  his 
dark  head ;  but  she  knows  not  why. 

Surely  Gedl  Garteret  did  not  shrink  from  ber  tuncb  ? 
The  slender  brown  hand  falls  instead  to  playing  with  the 
long  braids  of  her  black  hair. 

"And  am  I  changed?"      * 

'*  Not  a  whit  1"  she  cries,  quickly,  glancing  with  pos- 
donately  admiring  eyes  at  the  faultless  face  so  near  her 
own.  "And  yet,*'  adds  the  princess,  "you  are— Gecil, 
you  are  not  yourself.  What  is  it  ?  What  has  life  done  for 
you  since  we  parted  in  Paris  ?  I  know  nothing  of  you, 
absolutely— tell  me." 

"What  has  life  done  for  me  ?  What  it  does  for  most 
men,  I  presume— ndther  more  nor  less.  I  am  rich  as  the 
world  goes ;  I  am *' 

"Are  you  happy?'* 

There  is  a  wild,  impatient  ring  to  her  voice  as  she  leans 
towtird  him  ;  an  eager  despair,  as  thongh  lor  the  first  time 
the  dim  suspicion  thai  her  o^d  lover  might  bold  those 
dead,  dear  days  as  the  dust  of  idle  pleasnring,  was  creep- 
ing to  shatter  the  new  joy  she  had  sailed  over  seas  to  find. 

"Happy  I"— for  an  instant,  as  he  repeals  her  word,  his 
eyes  are  looking  off  across  tt&  bloa  bay,  and  snrdy  the 
shadow  of  happiness  shines  in  their  depths.  With  a  little 
sigh  and  a  boyish  fiush  he  turns  again  to  her,  i&d  in  that 
movement  it  is  as  if  Gecil  Garteret  put  something  behind 
him  — gave  himself  up  to  this  woman's  siren  will. 
"Happy!    VadiU,  am  not  I  with  yon  f ' 

Most  Toioes  have  said  this,  and  it  would  have  been  aweet 
from  most  in  the  ears  of  most  loving  women ;  hot  this 
voice  of  Gecil  Garteret  was  one  of  those  full.  Inaoions 
voices  one  fancies  the  archangels  must  have. 

The  Princess  Eartoryska  haa  risen  fkom  her  drowsy 
lounge ;  she  stands  erect  like  some  goddess  bj  him,  her  two 
arms  about  his  head  as  some  yictorions  wreath,  her  eoarlet 
lips  fall  full  on  his  in  one  kiss  that  savors  to  her  of  heaven. 
And  he? — that  boyish  flush  for  a  moment  crimsons  all  his 
face,  and  then,  with  an  odd,  desperate  ugh,  he  falds  her  in 
his  arms. 

"  Vashti,  Vashti  I  why  did  you  send  for  me  f ' 

Tbe  yacht  of  the  Princess  Eartoryska  lay  at  andior  off 
the  Branch ;  the  princess  herself,  who  had  ctaie  adiore 
with  two  or  three  maids  and  two  or  tliree  monetrous 
trunks,  had  established  herself  at  the  West  End.  And 
Gedl  Garteret  took  occadon  to  run  down  abunt  every  other 
afternoon— in  fact,  Gedl's  dub  friends  began  to  chaff  him 
most  unmercifully,  and  the  ilffair  was  town-talk  generdly 
— at  least,  so  much  of  town  as  was  in  town  in  Augost 

Gecil  smiled,  and  made  some  weak  remonstrances,  "  Old 
friend,"  "Boy  and  girl  together,"  etc.;  but  there  was  a 
queer,  haunted  look  in  his  eyes  that  never  used  to  be  there 
—a  feverish,  dissatisfied  look ;  and  he  had  odd,  nervous 
ways  with  him  nowadays,  and  seemed  to  be  uneasy  and 
restless  whenever  any  one  else^  no  matter  whom,  man  or 
woman,  was  in  conversation  wiUi  Vashti 

"Did  he  love  her?"  It  was  a  question  the  princess 
asked  herself  a  hundred  times  a  day  ;  'tis  true  there  would 
be  outbursts  of  feeling  now  and  then— desperate  gvsta  of 
passionate  demonstration ;  bnt  were  they  not  nther  the 
answer  of  a  generous  nature  to  the  wild  call  of  her  own  ?— 
had  the  Princess  Eartoryaka  tost  a  tithe  of  thai  old  be- 
witeiiing  poww  that  used  to  wile  men  from  their  homea 
and  keep  them  at  her  side,  as  it  were,  against  Ibelr  wilK 
in  th^  "^'-^  when  die  was  only  Yaditi  Torke  f  Wha 
kno- 
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She  liad  been  walking  np  and  down  the  broad  piazza 
wiiH  him  ;  off  at  sea  the  twenty  blae — trno  blae— bgbts  of 
\^^  Fiddle  twinicled  distingniahable  among  the  other  craft 
The  atnuna  of  the  band  oame  sweet  and  strong  from  the 
baliroom^  where  most  of  the  people  were.  The  spell  of 
the  night*  the  mnsio,  the  salt,  soft  air  was  npon  her,  had 
steeped  her  sensnons  nature  to  the  fall. 

Thej  stopped  as  by  common  inclination^  and  sat  down 
boside  each  other  on  a  settee  nnder  one  of  the  windows, 
and  neither  spoke  any  word— neither  noted  the  fairyonng 
woman  who  stood  at  the  casement  above  them«  wlioee 
blue,  intent  eyes  were  almost  deathlike  in  their  wide, 
downward  stare. 

'*  Oh,  my  Geca  r  Yashti  Yorke  slipped  down  at  his 
feet  in  the  moonlight,  and  all  her  soft  Telvet  draperies  fell 
aboat  ber»  mnd  the  diamonds  on  her  throat  and  arms 
flashed  scintillating  splendor  in  his  eyes.  "Cecil,  Cecil, 
say  once,  jnsk  onae,  thai  yon  love  me  !" 

The  lithe  armi  twined  about  him  in  an  agonizing  clasp 
as  he  tried  to  raise  ha. 

**No^  na  Let  me  lie  here.  Let  me  beg  for  it  as  some 
s1at6  might  ft  boon  of  his  master.  I  have  hungered  and 
thirsted  forili  Cecil,  and  you  nerer  have  said  it  once." 

Thfl  tone  w«a  low^  but  piercing  in  its  intensity,  and  the 
look  on  her  pallid  face  was  one  that  Cecil  Cartef^  remem- 
bered until  he  saw  another  there,  more  fall  of  awe  in  its 
solemnity  and  sad  inoomprehensiblenesB. 

"OecU— MhCbrteitttr 

"MyOodr 

Ceeil  Garterel  rtaits  to  his  feet  and  pushes  Yashti 
Torke  from  him  in  a  kind  of  spuming  scorn.  They  hayt» 
both  heard  thai  iow^  dear  Toioe  calling  his  name,  but  they 
neither  of  them  we  ihaapeaker ;  she  is  standing  just  abore 
them  in  tluift  window,  and  she  meets  Cecil  Cateret  along 
the  eastern  eorrldor,  and  laughs  with  a  shy  joy  as  she 
touches  his  hand  with  bers. 

"  I  camft  down  for  a  surprise,  Cecil,  and  I  know  you 
don't  like  sorpriaes,  nor  do  I ;  but  I  couldn't  resist  the 
temptaiioo.'* 

"I  am  glad  ymi  didn't" 

He  says  it  with  a  queer,  fierce  gladness  in  his  tone. 

"Oh,  Caen,  will  you  introduce  me  to  this  beantifal 
Russian— thia  Prinoess  Sartoryska  ?" 

There  is  an  odd,  breathless  anxiety  in  the  girlish  voice. 

**  Tes,  I  wilL**  Cedi  Carteret  glances  down  at  the  fair, 
innooant  lace  so  near  him.  "You  haven't  kissed  me, 
Mabel--wUl  ymi  T 

"My  lord  baa  learned  to  ask  for  favors,"  she  answers, 
smiling ;  "  l|ow  long  since  ?    Of  course  you  may  kiss  me. 

And  he  does  presses  one  soft  touch  of  his  lips  on  her 
foreheadi 

"  The  princess  is  right  here.    I  will  introduce  yon  now. " 

Th^  torn  the  angle  of  the  corridor.  Yashti  Yorke  is 
Bitting  there  in  the  pallid  moon's  light,  her  lithe  body 
stretched  out,  and  the  ^vets  fulling  around  her,  and  the 
gems  gleaming  in  the  duak^like  some  queen  in  her 
ruined  state. 

"Princess  Kartoiyskay  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my 
wife." 

In  those  two  words  there  is  enough  of  tender,  proud 
poMSMfon  to  satisfy  ftoy  woman ;  Cecil  Carteret  stands 
leaning  on  the  balnstrade  with  folded  amis,  staring  at 
iheso  two  womea  talking  together,  and  Ifte  scales  firom  his 
^es  faDs  off  the  old  delusion,  the  olden  fssoinatfon  of  the 
llory  ^as  in  tfaa  face  of  marble. 

•        ■   *  •  »  *  • 

Tha  imkI  day  tha  piinoess  gives  a  fUe  on  board  the 
PiMit    Vor  hdf  ft  day  beantifnl  women  and  their  attend- 
\  {hemadTcs  with  wondering  admiration 


of  the  yaoht  and  eajoyment  of  its  laxari^s.  and  the  ex* 
quisite  music  provided  lor  them  by  their  Javiah  ho6tes& 

At  eight,  the  moon  being  risen  and  the  tranaluoenti 
west  aglow  with  rosy  pearl  and  cool  green  aud  yellow 
tints,  the  banquet  is  spread  on  deck,  and  Yasliti,  in  the 
white  and  golden  robe  he  saw  her  in  first  alter  the  old 
days,  presides  with  something  of  a  royal  grace. 

She  has  placed  Mabel  Carteret  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
and  Cecil  is  at  her  right  Mabel  is  laughing  and  chatting 
with  the  gentlemen  at  either  side  of  her.  Is  there  a 
fuintly  nervous  tremor  through  the  yonng  wife's  langu  and 
talk,  or  is  it  the  contrast  with  the  hosteas's  suptrb  re- 
pose ? 

"Cecil" — she  calls  him  so  quite  quietly,  with  a  little 
flash  of  defiance,  maybe,  in  her  dark  eyes  as  they  meet 
Mabel's  blue  and  steady  ones—'*  Cecil,  will  you  hand  me 
those  peaches  ?*' 

Altcn  reaches  over  quickly  to  supply  her  want. 

"No,  thanks,  captain  ;  I  asked  Mr.  Carteret  to  hand 
them  to  me^  and  I  feel  despotic  to-night — like  humoring 
my  own  slightest  whim.  Don't  you  think  I  should, 
Cecil?"  turning  to  him,  and  glancing  choosingly  at  tho 
dish  of  fruit  he  offers ;  "  because  this  is  my  last  day  in 
America." 

"  Your  lost  day  in  America,  princess  ?*'  comes  regret 
fully  from  twenty  pairs  of  lips. 

She  inclines  her  hoj^d. 

"  Thanks.     Mr.  Carteret,  will  you  peel  me  tbis  one  ?" 

She  hands  him  a  golden  knife  that  lies  beside  her  plate, 
and  Cecil  deftly  strips  off  the  velvet  coat,  and  cuts  the 
large  ripe  fruit  into  dainty  quarters  for  her. 

"Thank  you,  Cecil."  Upon  him  flashes  the  dark  and 
wondrous  splendor  of  her  eyes  as  she  eats  the  peach. 
"  Yes,  my  last  day  in  America.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  fkr 
enoagh  away  from  you  alL"  Bat  upon  Cecil  Carteret 
alone  does  sha  look.  "  Long  ago,  mu  amis,  I  was  young 
and  pretty,  and  a  danseuse  in  another  conntry.  I  threw 
away  the  heart  that  loved  me^that  I  loved— and  gave 
myself  to  Piince  Eartoryska.  I  came  back  to  my  country 
to  find  my  love ;  I  found  him,  had  him,"  her  great  eyes 
flash  a  languid  fire  toward  fair-haired  Mabel,  "  heard  hia 
voice,  kissed  his  lips  and  hands,  but,  mea  amis,  I  coald 
not  find  his  heart" 

There  is  despair  and  desolation  in  the  voice,  and  on  the 
pallid  face,  where  dark-gray  shadows  gather  —  shad ows 
that  shall  quench  for  ever  the  witching  light  of  eyes  divine 
in  darkness. 

The  guests  start  from  their  s^^ats  ;  but  before  one  of 
them  can  reach  her,  Yashti  Yorke  is  "  far  enough  away 
from  them  all,"  verily. 

Cecil  Carteret  catches  her  in  his  arms,  but  the  warm  en- 
foldment  meets  with  hot  the  coldness  of  death— death  that 
he  had  dealt  her  all  unconsciously. 

"It  was  discovered  that  the  golden  knife  with  which 
one  of  the  guests  had  cut  a  peach  at  the  banquf  t  of  the 
Princess  Kartoryska  on  board  her  yacht,  the  Fidile,  had 
been  previously  dipped  in  a  deadly  poison.  Of  this 
peach  the  princess  had  partaken,  death  ensuing  almost 
immediately— a  most  determined  and  romantic  suicide." 
So  said  the  newspaper  reports. 

Mabel  Carteret  never  related  to  her  husband  what  she 
had  heard  that  night  in  the  corridor  at  the  West  End,  and 
Cecil  Carteret,  as  ha  folds  his  yonng  wife  to  his  breust, 
shakes  off  the  tragic  memory  of  Ytishti  Yorke,  as  if  it  wers 
soma  poiaonoua  nightmare. 


All  is  hollow  w\\eT^  tti^  \i«MV>  \«ki^  t  cA.  ^  \^^.  ^^^^^  ^^ 
is  in  peril  irbeie  i|)iixic\iQ!V^  \ft  uoNi  \V&  ^^^^ 
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THE    EARTH'S    T 

Lv  Peof.J. 

Toe  eartVs  snrfiwe  presents  itself  for  &tady  and  obser- 
^i^oD  wUu  a  wuuaticim  Tiuriely  of  Jform  aad  ciioTdct^*  In 
tbe  fl»t  place,  we  dod,  aa  wtj  tnivel  o?or  it*  that  we  hove  to 
soooitooi  omaelvee  lo  gre^t  ctianges  of  temperature ;  the 
taoge— Afi  meaamred  by  the  Ffthrenheit  thermometer— to 
vhich  the  trareJer  maj  bo  expose,!,  bo  twee  a  the  baruing 
lands  of  the  Desert  of  Bahara  and  the  regions  of  the  frozen 
north,  being  iw  much  as  200  degrees*  Evea  to  one  re- 
maintDg  on  the  aame  spot,  it  may,  aa  the  seasons  Tary« 
lotcli  fully  three-fonrtha  of  that  amount.     The  moat  rapid 
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of  what  w©  call  the  landscape.  These  varieties  of  gnrfnco 
may  exist  in  auy  latitude;  but  ihtur  ivyolo  charueter  ia 
Uable  to  be  profouadJy  taodided  by  oHmate,  which  not 
oDly  manifests  itself  to  our  feelings,  but  induenoes  the 
whole  churacter  of  vegetable  as  well  as  of  animal  lifo,  al- 
though the  latter  does  not  form  properly  a  part  of  tho 
landscape  itself. 

The  form  of  the  snifaoe  depends  chiefly  on  the  character 
of  the  underlying  rooks,  and  the  diverdties  of  condition 
to  which  these  have  been  aubjtoted  duiing  the  Japse  of  tho 
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ehanori^  of  climate  may,  howev<*r.  be  maile  by  risinff  or  do- 
scseniUng  lu  oltituac.  A  lew  honrs'  climb  will  cany  tbu 
tnveler  from  a  tropical  heat  to  eternal  snowatiJ  t**e.  The 
Obmoge  from  a  very  moist  to  an  exceedinslj  tlfj  climate  is 
another  familiar  expeiioiice  of  every  porson  v?ho  has  given 
a  motlerately  wile  range  to  his  jonrneyings* 

DtverHily  of  surfAca  is  another  anl  an  important  ele- 
m^t  in  the  snm-totid  of  impressions  made  upon  the  mind 
OS  any  particular  reft  ion  of  country  is  looketl  upon  by 
even  the  least  leflf^ctue  traveler.  Tho  maaifold  varieties 
o(  form  which  exhibit  themselves  in  plain,  vallfy,  Rorg**, 
clifl  and  preeipioe,  make  up  on©  of  tho  essential  elements 


g  oloRicfil  p<*riodsi  Books,  however,  both  in  form  end 
clmructer,  repeat  themselves  all  over  the  world.  The  most 
skillful  geologist  oould  not,  if  dropped  at  random  any- 
where on  the  earth*s  eurfaoe,  place  himself,  or  make  out 
approximately  in  what  repioa  he  was,  from  an  eiamina- 
fion  of  the  rocks  alone.  If  these,  however,  contaioed  fos- 
sili#  ho  might,  in  many  coses,  be  essentially  aided  in  his 
endeavor  to  ascertain  his  whereabouts  by  their  study  ;  for 
although  there  is  a  wonderful  refemblanoe,  in  not  a^  few 
instances,  b*  tween  the  extinct  faunas  of  different  regions, 
this  reaemblanca  rarely  amounts  to  identity.  Moreover, 
Fuoh  an  iDvestigation  of  the  fosail  fctma  ot  oa^  d\&U\R.\l 
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necessarily  presupposes  ncaroh  b  neatli  the  surface,  while 
our  objecf,  at  tUe  present  time,  is  only  to  consider  what  is 
above  it. 

The  flora  of  auy  region  is,  or  might  be,  to  the  botanist 
who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  vegetation  of  the 
entire  earth,  almost  an  iufallible  guide  ia  such  a  case  as 
has  beon  here  presupposed.  We  might  imagine  a  person 
to  have  mode  himself  so  well  acquainted,  by  study  in  the 
herbarium  alono,  with  tlie  different  plants  growing  over 
the  eartli*H  surface,  that  he  would,  in  a  general  way,  if  set 
down  anywhere  on  it,  give  a  very  good  gness  as  to  his 
whereabouts.  No  geologist,  however,  would  succeed  in 
doing  this,  or  in  makiug  auy  approach  to  it,  from  a  study 
of  the  rooks  alone,  no  matter  how  minute  his  preparatory 
studies  might  have  been.  Nor  would  the  simple  topo- 
grapher lare  better  in  this  respect,  for  surface  forms  and 
contours  repeat  themselves  indefinitely ;  and  although  it 
is  true  that  in  no  two  places  they  are  exactly  alike,  yet 
there  is  no  Fuch  method  and  harmony  in  the  grouping  of 
topogniphic  details  that  any  particular  form  oould  be  as- 
signed to  any  particular  region.  The  inference  from  this 
IS  that  however  important  form  of  surface  may  be,  as 
giving  character  to  the  scenery,  yet  the  vegetation  with 
which  that  surface  is  clothed  is  really  the  most  essential 
feature  in  the  complex  of  ideas  wliich  goes  to  make  up 
what  we  call  the  landscape. 

It  is  of  one  particular  form  of  surface,  ana  of  the  vege- 
tation which  is  more  or  less  i>eculiar  to  that  form,  to 
which  the  reader's  attention  is  to  be  called  at  the  present 
time.  The  more  nearly  level  portions  of  tbo  earth,  and 
the  kind  of  flora  which  these  exhibit  in  various  count ricf>, 
nre  to  be  stadied  for  the  purpose  of  finding  where  they  are 
fcitnated,  what  has  been  their  origin,  and  how  their  topo- 
graphical features  and  climatological  conditions  are  con- 
nected, in  a  general  way,  with  the  character  of  the  vegeta- 
tion with  which  they  are  clothed. 

<  We  have  not  far  to  look  before  discovering  that  compar- 
atively level  regions,  distinguished  by  peculiarities  of  vege- 
table growth,  are  of  common  and  wide-spread  occurrence  I 
over  the  various  land-masses  of  the  earth.     It  appears,  I 
also,  that  a  number  of  terms  designating  these  peculiar  | 
areas  are  in  general  use,  and  that  there  is  no  sharp  line  to 
be  drawn  between  them.    To  a  certain  extent,  however, 
we  do  use.  in  speaking  of  these  level  areas,  the  same  term 
which    the   people  themselves    employ  who  live  in  the 
region  wo  mean  to  designate.     Thus  we  speak  of  the 
steppes  of  Asia,  the  pampas  of  Central  South  America,  or 
the  Ihinos  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  same  country, 
because  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  themselves  use 
those  words  as  indicating  the  peculiar  features  of  the  sur- 
face in  question.     Yet  some  of  these  terms,  eApccially  the 
word  s^^pf'e,  which  is  tho  German  modification  of  the  Rns- 
Binn  word  step,  ia  frequently  applied  to  other  regions  than 
that  of   Northern  and  Western  Asia,  where  it  properly 
belongs.     Tlius  we  often  read,  in  works  of  physical  geo- 
graphy, of  tho  stoppes  of  Western  North  America,  wliile 
some  of  the  terms  which  beK)ug  to  this  cate;iory  are  ap- 
1^1  ied  quite  vnp^uoly,  and  somewhat  dilTerontly,  l)y  diff^r- 
fnt  writers.     It  will  bo  well,   therefore,  to  pass  in  rapid 
review  the  more  important  level  areas  of  the  world  which 
have  certain  features  of  vegetation  iu  common,  and  to  in- 
dicate their  i>eouliaritie8,  giving  the  names  by  which  these 
areas  are  known  to  the  inhabitants,  and  endeavoring  to 
show  what  combination  of  conditions  is  indicated,  in  each 
case,  by  the  name  in  question,  and  how  far  such  terms 
may  with  propriety  bo  used  in  other  regions  of  generally 
feimilar  character. 

We  mav,  however,  in  the  first  plsn^,  allude  to  what  may 
le  called  the  easentidl  /aaturo— especially  from  tho  botan- 


ical point  of  view— of  the  areas  in  question,  namely,  the 
entire,  or  almost  entire,  absence  of  trees  upon  tbem. 
This  is  the  important  f:ict  which  the  observer,  or  tbe 
piiybic  d  geographer,  has  in  mind  when  speaking  of  steppe 
or  p.im{^>ai  liut  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  abeence  of 
arboreal  vegetation  does  not,  by  any  means,  neoesaarily 
imply  abeence  of  all  vegetation,  or  even  tbat  other  forms 
of  vegetable  life  than  those  of  forest  trees  mny  not  be 
present  in  abundance  and  in  great  variety. 

We  may  begin  our  studies  with  the-  steppes  of  Asia, 
since  these  are  the  grandest  of  all  in  extent^  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  varie  1  in  character ;  for  not  only  are  the  vast 
areas  of  that  nearly  level  and  treeless  country,  which  lie 
along  the  northern  and  northwestern  side  of  all  the  great 
central  elevated  mass  of  that  continent,  commonly  desig- 
nated as  steppe,  but  a  large  part  of  that  central  ri-gion 
itself  is  described  under  that  name  by  recent  eminent 
gf'ographical  anthoritiee,  so  that  we  may  incm  le  m  the 
various  forms  of  steppe  existing  in  Riiasia  and  Gential 
Asia  the  grass -covered  plains  of  the  lower  rei^ionii  and  the 
almost  entirely  barren  valleys  lying  between  the  various 
mouutuin  ranges  which  are  piled  up  over  so  large  a  portion 
of  High  Asia.     Absence  of  trees  ia  the  essential  feature  in 
both  the   "steppe"  and    the  "higb  steppe,**  as  these 
regions  have  been,  and  may,  perliapa»  with  propriety  be 
designated ;  but  the  lower  regions  are  in  large  part  well 
covered  with  grass,  and  suitable  for  ocoapfttion  by  a  p^s- 
torol  p(  ople,  dependent  chiefly  for  the  moana  of  soaten- 
ance  on  their  flocks  and  herds,  while  the  bigber  VkiUeya 
are  almost  uninhabitable,  very  aparaely  oovered  with  a 
shrubby  vegetation,  and  both  too  cold  and  too  dry  to  offer 
any  attractions  except  to  the  adventaroos  geographieal  ex- 
plorer, who  has  still  much  to  accomplish  on  tbe  great  o.n- 
tral  phitean  of  High  Asia  before  its  topography  and  natu- 
ral history  will  have  been  anything  like  aatiataotonly 
made  out,  even  in  their  most  general  featnreiL     The  vast* 
ness  of  the  area  which  may  be^deaiMnated  as  steppe  on  the 
Asiatic  continent  is  almost  overwhelming.    Nearij  half  of 
the  18,000,000  aqnare  miles  which  Asia  oorera  ia  eaaential^ 
a  treeless  region,  and,  perhaps,  a  half  of  that  half  belonffs 
to  the  high  steppe  division,  in  which  cold  and  cUyneai  aie 
the  predominant  eharacteriatios. 

From  tho  fact  that  the  steppes  of  Boasian  AaU  liavn 
been  longer  known  and  more  written  abont  than  ayiy 
others  in  the  world,  the  term  steppe  has  been  most  ordi- 
narily applied  to  aimilar  areas  in  other  eoontriiSi  This  is 
especially  the  case  because  snch  a  nee  of  the  word  Las 
been  sanctioned  by  Humboldt,  who  was  the  first  to  draw 
popular  attention  to  thia  variety  of  snrlaee  as  a  laatnra  of 
importance  in  physical-  geography. 

In  North  America,  where  the  treeless  regions  oooapy  so 
large  an  area,  and  where  many  of  the  pbjakial  oooditioba 
so  closely  resemble  those  prerailing  on  the  Asiatio  oonti^ 
nent,  the  nso  of  the  term  steppe  has  never  been  introdiieed 
among  the  people.  Here,  in  faer,  the  cliaraeter  of  tlM  sur- 
face and  distribution  of  vegetation  over  it,  as  well  aa  its 
climatological  peculiarities,  have  all  been  more  satisfacto- 
rily and  fully  madj  out  than  iu  Asia,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  latter  country  has  been  so  much  longer  an  object 
of  scientific  study.  We  may,  therefore,  dwell  somewhat 
more  at  length  on  the  treeless  regions  of  the  American 
Continent  than  we  have  done  on  thoM  of  the  Old  World. 
As  in  the  case  of  tho  Asiatic  High  Plateau,  bo  in  North 
America,  we  have  an  elevated  region  of  great  eztent»  inter- 
sected by  numerous  mountain  ranoes  Ti>ing  mnoh  above 
the  general  level  of  the  plateau  itself.  In  Asia  this  high 
region  is  centrally  situated  with  referenoe  to  the  conti- 
nental mass  ;  but  in  North  Amerioa  it  oMmples  the  wast 
ern  side  of  the  continent^  and  on  the  Piicifio  ai«7e  i 
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suddenlj  and  rapidly  to  the  ooeau  level.  In  approaching 
this  high,  moautainoos  divisiou  of  the  continent  from  the 
eaati  tue  traveler  passes  over  a  snrfaoe  which  appears  to 
the  eye  to  be  almost  everywhere  level  and  nnbroken^  bnt 
which  really  rises  with  a  very  gentle  but  gradually  increas- 
ing slope  to  tbe  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  the 
elevatioQ  is  nearly  a  mile  above  the  sea-leveL  This  gently- 
sloping  belt  has  a  width  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles, 
and  extends  from  Mexico  north  through  the  whole  conti- 
nent to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  forma  the  region  universully 
known  as  '*  the  plains."  It  is  an  area  nearly  destitute  of 
trees,  bnt  covered  with  a  growth  of  various  grasses,  dense 
and  abundant  in  the  lower  regions,  and  gradually  becom- 
ing less  so  as  we  rise  in  altitude,  but  nowhere  absent 
altogether.  The  trees,  chiefly  of  the  poplar  family,  and 
familiarly  known  as  "cotton woods,"  are  scarcely  found  at 
all,  except  along  the  edges  of  the  streams,  and  they 
become  less  and  less  abundant  as  we  proceed  westward. 
This  is  the  region  so  extensively  ranged  over  by  herds  of 
*<  buffalo"  {Bison  Americ(mu$)t  which  not  long  ago  existed 
in  almost  countloss  numbers,  but  which  are  fast  disappear- 
ing as  the  country  becomes  more  and  more  invaded  by 
railroads,  carrying  hunters  who  soem  bent  on  exterminat- 
ing every  kind  of  game  which  presents  itself. 

Beyond  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  between  that  range 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  a  belt  of  country  in  the  central 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  which  is  more 
than  a  thonaand  miles  in  width,  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  witbool  drainage  to  the  sea,  and  is  known  as  *'  Tbe  Great 
Basin."  From  the  predominance  over  much  of  its  surface 
of  a  shrubby  ])Unt  familiarly  called  "sage-brush"— a 
species  of  Artemisia^  or  wormwood— the  region  is  fre- 
quently designated  by  its  inhabitants  as  the  "sage-brnsh 
countiy."  Tiie  valleys  of  the  Great  Basin  are  not  suited 
for  pasturage,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  "  Bunch- 
grassee,"  of  which  Poa  tenutfolia  la  one  of  the  most 
abundunt  and  valoable,  are  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
lower  hillai  let,  and  along  the  rivei  banks  thbre  is  often  a 
coarse  growth  of  sedge-grasses,  with  a  few  cottonwoods 
and  shrobbj  willows.  The  sage-brnsh  country  as  it  con- 
tinues to  the  soutii west,  toward  Mexican  territory,  becomes 
more  and  more  occupied  with  various  forms  of  the  Cactus 
family,  aome  of  which  have  fhe  altitude  of  trees,  and  give 
rise  to  the  most  curiooa  type  of  landscape. 

Betwaen  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Great  Basin 
there  is,  jDolnded  within  the  parallels  of  36^  and  44^,  and 
lying  ohiefly  in  the  States  or  Territories  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming  and  Utah,  a  broad  belt  of  country  greatly 
diverslflfld  by  mountain  ranges,  and  very  dry  and  forbid- 
ding, although  having  a  drainage  to  the  sea.  A  large  p  irt 
of  this  Mgion  is  underlain  by  fresh-water  Tertiaiy  de- 
X>08itB,aDd  belongs  to  the  type  of  country  known  througu- 
out  tba  far  Wtist  as  the  "Mauvaises  Terras,"  or  "Bad 
Landa"  The  typical  Bad  Lands  are,  however,  on  the 
eastern  tile  of  tne  Bocky  Mountains,  and  are  largely  de- 
veloped along  the  various  branches  running  into  the 
Missouri  Biver  from  the  southwest,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Territory  of  Dakota.  The  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  Bad 
Lands  are  soft  and  permeable  to  water ;  and,  being  very 
easily  eroded  away,  they  have  been  worn  into  forms  of  the 
most  striking  and  even  picturesque  charactar,  although 
the  general  aspect  of  these  regions  is  one  of  utter  sterility, 
»  condition  resulting  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  mok 
formatioafl,  and  partly  from  the  general  extremo  dxyness 
of  the  elimalei 

ImmediaMy  npon  the  ywef  backbone  of  the  country, 
within  the  area  oeeupied  by  the  ranges  properly  desig- 
Bated  •■  the  Bocky  Mountains,  there  are  several  broad 
and  aear^  level  traots^  formerly  the  beds  of  Ukes,  wbich 


have  become  dry  during  later  Tertiary  times,  and  whioh 
are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  arboreal  vegetation.  These 
areas  bave  long  been  known  as  "  The  Parks,"  a  name 
pecuiiar  to  this  region,  and  which  seem?  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  fancy  of  the  early  hunters,  by  whom,  also^ 
the  smaller  treeless  plains,  scattered  here  and  ther3 
through* the  mountains,  are  designatei  as  "  Holes. 

Between  the  sage-brush-covered  valleys  of  the  Great 
Basin  rise  numerous  ranges  of  mountains,  on  the  summits 
of  which  snow  is  usually  t^  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  Summer,  lying  in  small  patches  in  sheltered  gorges, 
near  the  very  highest  p3iuts.  None  of  these  ranges  riso 
high  enough  to  have  what  may  be  properly  called  a  line 
of  perpetual  snow.  The  lower  slopes  of  these  mountains 
are  usually  quite  destitate  of  trees,  wbich,  however,  make 
their  appearanc3  on  the  high  ranges  as  we  rise  toward 
their  summits,  the  juniper  and  the  one-leaved  pine  being 
the  predominating  species  ;  the  whole  aspect  of  the  vege- 
tation, both  of  mountain  and  valley,  being  extremely 
monotonous,  while  the  topographic  features  of  the  coun- 
try are  varied  and  even  attractive  from  the  brilliancy  and 
beauty  of  the  atmospheric  effects,  whioh  are  connected  in 
their  origin  with  the  prevailing  dryness,  and  which,  at 
certain  times,  especially  at  sunrise  and  sanset,  seem  almoil* 
to  gloriry  a  region  otherwise  repellent  in  character. 

Next  to  Asia  and  North  America,  the  southern  division 
of  the  New  World  demands  our  attention  for  tbe  great 
extent  of  its  level  and  treeless  areas,  so  well  known  from 
the  picturesque  descriptions  given  by  Humboldt.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  we  understanl  less  of  the  condi- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  world  than  wonld  be  supposec^, 
when  the  humt>er  of  travelers  who  have  visited  it  is  taken 
into  consideration.  The  absence  of  good  maps,  and  of 
statistics  of  climate  kept  up  for  any  considerable  length  of 
lime,  giv^s  a  very  fragmentary  character  to  most  of  tha 
physical-geographical  work  which  has  been  done  in  South 
America.  In  the  absence  of  facts,  theories  have  been 
promulgated  which  will  scarcely  bear  the  test  of  examina- 
tion. 

The  treeless  areas  of  tbat  country  are  known  by  various 
names.  They  are  called  "llanos"  in  the  regions  north  of 
the  equator,  where  they  lie  chiefly  within  the  limits  of 
Venezuela;  in  Brazil  they  ore  designated  as  "campos," 
and  as  "pampas"  in  Porn,  and  especially  in  the  central 
region  lying  between  Brazil  and  Patagonia,  and  mostly 
included  within  the  territory  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion. 

The  Spanish  word  "llano"  is  almost  exactly  the  equiv- 
alent of  tne  English  "plain,"  the  idea  of  the  flatness  being 
.  tiie  predommaut  one  in  both  cases.  "Gampo"  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  "campus."  But  "  pampa"  appears 
to  be  a  word  which  originated  in  some  one  of  the  South 
American  aboriginal  languages.  It  is  applied  in  Peru  id 
the  regions  of  moving  sand-dunes  along  tiie  cost,  but  not 
to  the  treeicss  slopes  of  the  Andes. 

The  llanos  of  South  America  are  described  by  Hum- 
t)oldt  as  extending  from  the  Oaraccas  coast  chain  to  the 
f i>rests  of  Guiuna,  and  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Merida 
to  the  great  delta  formed  by  the  Orinoco  at  its  mouth, 
embracing;  an  area  of  a  qnarter  of  a  million  of  square 
miles.  According  to  official  determination,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  Venezuela  is  "llano,"  or  grassy  plain,  the  pre- 
vailing vegetation  belonging  to  the  two  orders  of  Oypera- 
oeseandGramineiB.  A  large  part  of  the  siirf-ce  is  described 
by  Humboldt,  as  well  as  by  Godazzi,  by  whom  it  was 
offlciallf  surveyed  for  the  Government,  as  being  extraor- 
dinarily flat;  so  mncb  m>,  indeed,  that  over  area*  of 
several  hundred  square  miles  "  no  part  seems  to  be  *  liK.t 
higher  than  the  tvidt."     TVx<^  WiVi  w«t  Nax^^  Nx^av*  -^ 
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eoDaiderablj  divereilled  character.  The 
whole  regiou  oowmoulj  included  witbln  the  designotioQ 
ol  imxDpa  bj  phj&ioai  geographers  e^teada  oter  more  than 


m  milJioo  of 
aqnare  miles. 
Borne  of  tbtfl 
is  grasay 
plain,  well 
fitted  for  pas- 
toral uaea ;  a 
portion  fur- 
ther to  the 
north,  where 
dryness  is  a 
mote  predom- 
inaot  oharac* 
teri^tio,  ia  n 
barren  vafite, 
tbe  soil  being 
the r on  gbly 
impregnated 
with  saline 
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lakes.  Flat- 
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of  trees,  abnu- 
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istics of  the 
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Before  proceeding  to  a  diaousaiou  of  tbe  oaosee  of  the 
pecahar  coudition  of  the  anrfaoe  indicated  by  tbe  term 
ateppe  and  the  other  nearly  eqatvaJent  words,  it  may  be 
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Boticed  that  it  seems  necessary  that  the  two  featares  of 
comparative  ditaes:!  of  surface  and  absence  of  trees  should 
be  present  at  tue  same  time,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  so 
marked  a  type  of  Lmdscape  as  to  call  for  a  special  nama 
There  are  large  treeless  areas  on  the  slopes  of  mountains, 
although  tlie  occurrence  is  not  a  common  one ;  but  there 
is  DO  special  term  by  which  such  areas  may  be  designated, 
and  it  is  eviieut  that  they  could  not  be  included  under  any 
of  the  termi  which  hare  been  mentioned.  It  most  also  be 
admitted  that  level  tracts  of  country  are  much  more  likely 
to  b3  barren  of  arboreal  Tegetation  than  are  mountain 
slopes  or  regions  with  broken  surface.  For  this  fact  there 
must  be  Bi>mo  reason,  and  wo  may  now  proceed  to  inquire 
what  it  is. 

Beforo  going  any  further,  however,  it  will  be  well  to 
notice  in  general  what  physical  causes  influence  the  char- 
acter and  development  of  vegetation.  And  it  requires  but 
a  limited  amount  of  observation  before  it  will  be  clearly 
perceived  tbat  variations  of  temperatnre  and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  have  the  mo.«)t  powerfu' 
inflneDce  on  ttie  flora  of  any  region.  In  the  case  of  tem- 
perature we  see  this  almost  equally  well  illustrated, 
whether  we  journey  toward  tha  Polar  regions,  or  rise  on 
the  sides  of  lofty  mountains,  the  decrease  of  temperatnre 
manifeating  itself,  in  either  case,  in  a  most  marked  degree 
by  corresponding  changes  in  the  vegetation.  The  forest 
tre&s  which  are  recognizod  as  typical  of  warm  climates 
disappear ;  those  characteristic  of  colder  regions  make 
their  appearHUce ;  these  become  more  sparsely  distributed 
and  dwarfed  in  size,  and  finally  give  out  altogether ;  some 
grasses  and  flowering-plants  maintain  their  hold  np  to  still 
higher  and  colder  latitudes,  and  finally  all  these  disappear, 
and  only  the  lichens  remain,  of  which  no  land,  however 
far  north  it  mav  lie,  has  ever  been  found  entirely  deetitnte. 
Of  a  similar  character  is  the  decline  of  vegetation  as  we 
ascend  the  slopes  of  high  mountains.  Trees  finally  dis- 
appear ;  grasses  and  flowering  plants  higher  np  do  the 
same,  and  the  lichens  maintain  their  hold  to  the  last,  and 
often  until  the  line  of  eternal  snow  is  roaohecl. 

That  these  eff'<>cts  are  mainly  due  to  temperature  changes 
seems  altogether  probable,  since  there  is  abundant  evi- 
ilenoe  that  differences  in  the  distribution  of  moisture  are 
not  here  to  be  considered  as  the  efilcient  agent  in  the 
matter. 

That  the  presence  or  absence  of  moisturo  has  a  great 
influence  indet<ermininj^theoharaoterof  vegetation  cannot 
be  denied,  and  that  the  distribution  of  forests  over  the 
earth's  surface  is  larirely  connected  with  the  amount  of 
rainfall  in  diff  «rent  regions  is  beyond  a  doubt.  An  inspec- 
tion of  a  rain-chart  of  the  earth,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
position  of  the  rainless  and  drier  areas  with  that  of  the 
belts  or  tmots  destitute  of  trees,  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
at  once  that,  in  a  general  way,  regions  where  the  rainfall 
is  deficient  are  those  whero  trees  are  least  developed  ;  and 
also  that  a  vigorous  growth  of  grasses  may  be  found  where 
the  precipitation  is  quite  moderate  in  amonnt. 

That  the  desert  regions  of  tho  world  are  the  raiQleas 
ones  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  Absolute  deserts, 
however,  if  by  the  term  desert  is  meant  a  region  entirely 
destitute  of  Tegetati  »d«  are  not  by  any  means  of  frequent 
oecnrrence,  and  when  snoh  tracts  do  ooonr  tb^  nurely 
extend  over  large  areas.  The  unoiint  of  deeert  oo  the 
earth  is  ezoeedingly  small  when  eompored  with  that  of 
the  region  to  which  the  luune  steppe  vmj  ptfrpvAj  be 
applied. 

Moving  aands  form  the  eiirCaoeltaat  laTOcable  to  v#»geta. 

iion  ;  for  even  a  rook  mirfaoe  enlMly  deeHiate  of  M>il  may 

te  moro  orlems  inerankeH  with  liohens.  HenoA  the  I  icf  that 

■  ooBBider^bh  portion  of  the  SMbmn  1$  anderlain  with  a 


oanlstone  which  easily  disintegrates  on  weathering,  giving 
rise  to  great  masses  of  pare  sand,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  utter  barrenness  of  such  large  areas  in 
Northern  Afrioa. 

8ino9  moisture  ia  essential  to  the  vigorous  growth  of 
trees,  so  that  very  dry  regions  are,  as  a  general  rule,  not 
covered  with  forests,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand 
why  treeless  areas  are  usually  found  in  the  interior  of 
con tinen til  mass  js,  as  is  so  well  illustrat  d  by  the  position 
of  the  plains  of  North  America,  and  that  of  the  pampas 
and  llanos  of  the  southern  division  of  the  New  World.  The 
edges  of  the  continents  are  tho  regions  where  the  larger 
portion  of  the  rainfall  on  the  land  takes  place.  To  tbis 
rul^e  there  are  but  few  exceptions ;  the  most  striking  one 
is  tho  exifltence  of  a  rainless  belt  along  a  considerable 
part  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  a  condition  of 
things  depending  on  the  position  of  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  in  that  region  with  itoference  to  the  trade-winds. 

But  it  is  now  necessary  to  proceed  one  step  further,  and 
bhow  how  it  is  the  level  areis  are  so  apt  to  be  treeless,  and 
thus  to  account  for  the  co-existence,  in  so  many  cases,  of 
flatness  of  surface  and  absence  of  arboreal  vegetation. 

To  explain  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to  another 
feature  of  the  North  American  landscape,  not  yet  men- 
tioned, about  which  much  has  been  written,  and  but  little 
correctly  stated.  Writers  thus  far  have,  almost  without 
exception,  confounded  the  prairies  with  the  plains  in  dis- 
cussing the  physical  geography  -of  the  continent.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  two.  The  word  prairie  was  originally  intro- 
duced and  used  in  describing  the  geography  of  the  Valley 
o2  the  Ifissiasippi  by  French  travelers  and  missionarii  s. 
Hennepin,  writing  al>ont  1630.  describes  the  prairies  of 
Illinois,  and  defines  them  yrith  care  and  accuracy.  Tho 
word  itself,  as  used  in  France^  is  almost  exactly  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  English  '*  meadow,*'  meaning  a  level  area 
covered  with  gras^.  It  is  a  term  now  current  in  the 
United  States  only  as  applied  to  the  treeless  tracts  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  Mississippi  Biver,  and  lying 
chiefly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Wisconsin. 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Missonri  and  Arkansas.  Tbe  prairies  in 
these  States  are  areas  covered  with  a  vigorous  growth  of 
various  grasses,  interspersed  with  numeroiis  flowering 
plants,  but  destitute  of  trees.  All  through  the  prairie 
regions,  however,  there  are  tracts  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  <*  timber/'  as  forests  are  universally  called  in  tho 
United  Statea. 

This  timber  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  quite  arbitrarily 
arranged  with  reference  to  tho    treeless  at  ess.     Some- 
times the  trees  occupy  large  tracts  on  the  higher  portions 
of  the  ooontry ;  at  other  times,  and  indeed  mnch  more 
generally,  they  line  the  sides  of  the   **blnfls,"  which 
extend  along  the  river  courses,  although  not  in  oloae 
proximity  to  them.     These  bluffi  are  the  steeper  transi- 
tional areas  between  the  nearly  level  or  gently  undulating 
uplands,  which  form  the  larger  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
country  all  through  the  prairie  regioiM,  and  the  ''rifer 
bottoms,"    or    quite    flat   land    bordering  the   alroama. 
Although  the  relative  position  of  the  tracts  oocnpied  by 
timber  and  grass  may  seem  quite  arbitrary,  such  ii  not  by 
any  means  the  ease.     The  reason  of  this  distribntioa 
becomes  evident  enough  when  one  examines  with  oare  the 
chameter  of  the  soil  of  the  region.     The  trees  are  Invari- 
ably  found  to  be  growing  on  the  gravelly  or  ooaner 
Tdrieties  of  soil,  while  that  which  underlays  the  pnlilM 
tbemselvaa  is  exceedingly  flne-<eo  much  so^  indeed.  tM 
it  polishea  the  impleoMots  which  are  used  in  ita  ealttfA- 
vatiAn  *«.v«d  of  scratching  them.    This  extremely  flne 
9f  beyond  a  doubt  unCaTorable  to  the  growth 
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of  trees,  is  in  place b  the  reealt  of  the  filling  up  of  old 
lake-kMsiaa  with  fine  sediment ;  but,  in  the  trae  prairie 
region,  more  ulten  tiie  residnam  lelt  after  the  diasolTing 
away  of  the  soft,  eas.ly  decomposed  rooks  which  underlay 
the  wh>*le  region  in  nearly  horizontal  beds.  This  resi- 
dnnm,  which  is  almost  impalpably  fine,  seems  to  have 
been  awt-pt  into  the  basin  in  which  the  rocks  were  being 
deposited  by  marine  currents  coming  from  a  great  dis- 
tauoe^  auJ  therefore  bringing  only  the  most  finely  com- 
minnted  m»tteriaL 

On  some  lint-a  of  railroad  running  west  from  Chicago, 
on  which  cats  of  a  few  feet  in  depth  are  quite  frequent,  S3 
that  the  eharacter  of  the  soil  can  be  easily  recognized,  and 
espeoially  within  the  first  few  years  after  the  building  of 
the  roads,  the  varying  character  of  the  Yegetation,  as  oue 
passed  from  timbered  to  grass-covered  areas,  could  easily 
be  recognized,  in  almost  every  instance,  as  being  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  texture  of  the 
soil*  In  a  great  majority  of  oases  one  might  tell  by 
simple  feeling  of  the  soil,  with  the  eyes  shut,  whether  the 
surface  was  occupied  by  forest  or  by  prairie. 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  prairie  belt  with  reference 
to  the  trc^nless  region  a  little  further  west^  where, 
beyond  qneetion,  alxsence  of  sufficient  moisture  is  the 
prime  caosie  of  the  giving  out  of  the  trees,  has  naturally 
led  physical  geoprapheta,  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  to  aHsert  pcisitively  that  the  pmiries  are  but  the 
beginning  of  the  plains,  and  that  the  origin  of  both  was 
due  to  the  same  cause.  A  less  reasonable  theory  even 
than  this  baa  been  and  is  still  frequently  advocated  by 
reBid«ntaof  the  prairie  region,  as  well  as  by  others,  namely, 
thai  ilia  pnuriea  are  the  result  of  the  burning  over  of  the 
aurfaod  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  This  theory  is 
entirtly  opposed  to  mil  the  facts,  and  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  oooopy  space  in  refuting  it. 

The  mete(»rologiO)il  records  which  have  been  kept  for  a 
oonaiderable  U'tm  of  years  at  numerous  stations  in  the 
prairie  region,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  Hmith- 
aonian  laatitution,  authorize  the  assertion,  with  no  possi- 
bility of  any  contradiction  based  on  facts,  that  the 
prairies  are  not  dependent  for  their  existence  on  the 
abeenoe  of  sufficient  rainfalL  On  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
oipitatiOD  over  some  of  the  very  best  developed  prairie 
azeaa  is  large,  much  larger,  in  fact,  than  it  is  over  the 
prindpal  portion  of  the  forest-covered  region  of  the  East- 
^  em  Stales. 

The  theory  adrocited  of  late  by  some  physical  geogra- 
phers, and  especially  by  Peschel,  for  the  absence  of  trees 
over  exlHUsive  regions  of  the  earth,  is  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  not  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain,  taking  the 
average  for  the  whole  year,  but  its  unequal  distribution  at 
difiarent  at- asous.  In  this  way  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  aoooanl  lor  the  existence  of  the  North  American 
prairie&  Tlu  most  careful  examination  of  the  rainfall 
statistiea  proves,  howerer,  that  in  the  region  in  qneation 
there  la  no  snoh  irregularity  of  precipitation  as  this  theory 
demands.  The  distribution,  through  the  year,  of  the 
rainfall  in  the  prairie  States  is  in  no  respect  different  from 
what  it  is  a'ong  the  Atlantic  border,  where  forests  are  of 
universal  ooi*nrreuca  Besides,  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to 
this  the»ry  thtt  there  are  regions  most  densely  covered 
with  forest,  where  the  rainfall  is  as  irregular  as  possitile, 
whether  OimMdere<l  from  the  point  of  tiew  of  the  annnal 
avmsga  or  of  the  distribntioa  by  saaaons.  Thus  in  Ckli- 
fomif,  along  the  we«lera  slope  of  llie  Sierca  Nevada, 
foresia  •xial  which  can  aeareely  be  SBrpaased  anywbcte  in 
the  world  in  denoily  and  afaeoiale  Umb  oi  thB  iodivldiial 
iMse,  mad  T^l  lh«^  Uie  pneipiUtion  is  mlnoal  entirelT 
Bnilid  10  two  or  three  months  of  the  year,  soarc  j^  a  drop 


of  rain  ever  falling  during  the  months  from  May  to 
November. 

It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  that  the  character  of  the  soil  has 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  growth  and  character  of  the 
vegetation,  as  well  as  temperature  and  moistura  Wtier- 
ever,  for  any  reason,  the  sod  is  of  especially  fine  texture, 
here  grasses  will  fiounsh  in  preference  to  forests,  proviUt  d 
the  rainfall  be  not  entirely  insufficient  Hence  we  see  at 
once  why  plains  are  more  likely  than  mountain  slopes  to 
be  treeless.  It  is  toward  the  plains  that  the  finer  materials, 
abraded  by  erosion  nnd  denuding  agencies  from  the 
higlier  regions,  are  being  constautly  oarried,  as  they  iiave 
been  in  former  geological  aga^.  The  broader  the  plain, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  a  considerable  portion  of  ii  will 
be  covered  with  fine  detritus,  whether  this  he  of  sul>aerial 
origin  or  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


THE   EDITOR'S  OPERA-GLASS. 

The  cold  Spring,  the  dense  ice-packs,  the  terrible  over- 
hanging berg  of  frozen  water  which  has  so  grim  an  out- 
look of  the  great  ocean  steamers,  all,  all  surrender  before 
the  fierce  heats  of  later  May  and  early  June,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon of  an  Arctic  Spring  has  been  followed  by  a  pro- 
fuse sudden  Summer. 

July,  the  young  imperial  month,  always  has  something 
of  the  Cadsars  about  it.  It  wears  its  coronal  of  fresh  sot- 
ereignty  proudly.  The  green  leaves  of  that  chaplet  sre 
not  yet  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  arena.  Even  the 
June  races  have  not  effaced  the  perennial  freshness,  and 
the  conqueror  stands  "laughing  on  the  misty  mountain 
tops,"  in  spite  of  Olympian  dust 

Fashion  disintegrates,  and  is  now  making  up  its  mind 
where  to  go.  There  is  no  such  word  a^  "Town "any 
longer.  Its  denizens  babble  of  green  fields.  The  Coney 
Island  dissipation  has  been  but  a  whetting  of  the  appetite 
for  Bar  Harbor,  and  the  best  dresses  have  not  been  re- 
vealed to  the  pnblic  eye  as  yet.  They  are  in  reserve  for 
Saratoga  and  Newport,  and  Sharon  and  Richfield,  and  the 
White  Sulphur.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American 
"Spring  season.*'  Half  the  world  is  off  for  the  London 
season  (if  they  did  not  get  caught  in  an  ice-pack),  the 
other  half  has  carefully  mado  fractions  of  itself,  and  has 
dispersed  its  units  and  ciphers  at  West  Point,  for  the  an- 
nual graduation  (which  was  remarkably  brilliant  this  year), 
or  at  the  various  country  houses  which  open  their  hospi- 
table doors,  or  even  onHhe  top  of  the  coaches  which  now 
run  daily  to  oonvenient  points,  not  to  speak  of  those  spo- 
radic coaching-parties  which  go  from  their  owner*s  stabL  s 
out  to  a  friendly  house  at  a  near  distance  for  a  lunch,  with 
the  pretty  girls  and  attendant  beaux  and  chaperons— a  de- 
lightful expedition. 

This  is  Uie  most  sensible  feature  of  our  modem  dissipa- 
tion—the ooaching-party.  Our  uncertain  climate  may 
render  the  parties  on  the  "Tally  ho"  somewhat  a  mutter 
of  lottery  ;  but  the  opulent  owner  of  a  coach  can  always 
be  ready  of  a  sunny  morning  to  take  his  lovely  freight 
out  for  a  drive. 

Ihe  open-air  anysements  of  Americsns,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  absorption  of  our  men  in  business,  have  been  very 
few  up  to  the  last  few  years. 

Nuw  they  are  many.  The  hunting  mania  threatens  lo 
eqoal  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  tHe  Westchester  0»un(y 
Hunt  opened  with  its  usual  preatige.  Polo  and  Inwn- 
tennis,  ball-playing  and  the  raoes,  call  tho  fair  liugerets  in 
town  ool  to  the  D4>ighborhood  of  Jeroiae  Park. 

Bnt  Ihe  irr««t*T  exalns  hns  been,  and  is  to  be,  this 
Sammer  to  the  AdirondacJLS  and  to  M.o^\il\^v»«tVK 
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It  ma  J  sarprtBd  manj  a  reader  to  tell  ivLai  the  Opcrii- 
glftss  SAW  at  B:ir  Hnrbor,  Mount  Desert,  od  a  June  daj« 

For  instance — A  dining-room  at  the  Bhodiotr,  the  largest 
bote!  on  llie  Maine  coast,  which  %\\\  aeut  a  thoasaml 
people,  and  alao  feed  them. 

The  St  Sauvenr  and  the  Rhodiok  both  putting  In 
Ateam  ekvaiorf^  to  enable  their  g nests  io  rise  to  unaocns* 
tomed  heights  without  fatigue  I  The  steamer  Letiiston, 
tonohing  at 
Beer  Island, 
86dgewick 
and  South- 
west Harbor. 
coming  iuto 
the  principal 
harbor  alon^r 
the  ooasi  of 
Mount  Desert 
Bar  Harbor 
affords  one  a 
dolightf  al 
sail  Boston, 
New  Yorkaivi 
PhiliVilulphii 
people  h  a  V  t» 
lined  tbo 
loasi  with 
Inxnriotis  oot* 
tages*  and  the 
whole  telUe- 
meut  hm  an 
\ir    of  jacr- 


maneno©  and  of  antiqnity  which  a  lfr(md'nt\^  Amerje 
settlement,  only  five   jeara   old,  con  id    soiuocjy  t^  ex- 
pected to  produce. 

Ttie  water  of  Silver  Lake  has  been  brought  from  emong 
the  mount -tin  8  to  every  hotel,  bo  no  one  will  be  poiaoued. 
Happy  the  Opera-glass  who  can  ascend  Oro^u  Mountaiu 
iind  gain  a  view  of  the  ocean  that  washes  these  pioturesqaa 
shores  f  and  catch  a  glimmering  of  the  white  sails  bound 

for  another 
world.  The 
highest  moun- 
tain summit 
in  Maine  can 
aI»o  be  seen 
from  t  h  19 
uttique  spct 
A  n  d  certain 
other  units 
and  otphcis 
have  boea 
tnrning  their 
Opera -glasMS 
upon  Sanlft 
M  o  a  i  c  t,  !i 
w  a  teriug- 
p  1  a  0  e  in 
Southern  Cal- 
iroraia,  that 
delightful 
(spot  in  iho 
oases  of  this 
world-^Hk  land 
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fntit  ami  flofal  beautj.  At 
unta  Momo4  is  a  senaide  re* 
aort  of  rarest  loveliness. 
Thcfe.  Qtider  tUa  eumlyptiis- 
Ireeb  ^itU  tUe  cacttis  at  oae'a 
Aeot;  witki  geraQiutuB  eight 
feetUlgb  ;  vuU  the  hahotrope 
mtintng  up  ta  i^ighteen  feet ; 
with  the  c^IIa  Qinkmg  itself  at 
home  6^er^  where  ;  with  tliat 
proftisioa  of  fruits  and  flowers 
whioli  made  soiue  carefuJ  ob- 
server aaj  that  **tbe  plants 
fit  CXihforaia  have  no  idea  of 
I  he  tituess  of  thioga^  they 
Always  overdo  it " —  there, 
turDiDg  the  Opera-glass  npoQ 
the  P^iclQc  Goeaii,  iLnbrokexi 
lor  a  thousand  miles,  ouo  finda 
3ise,  and  can  bask  ia  un- 
Qterrupted  sweetuess  of  air 
'  and  the  perfume  of  every 
variety  of  verbena,   pink  and 
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^'treadeth  oot  the  grapes.' 
For  the  unseen  f  tUrire  he  has 
gathered  the  thinker  up  to 
the  fonutain  of  Thought, 

Emersoo,  our  original  poet, 
onr  l^rst  philosopher,  our 
•*  nugget  of  wisdom/'  has 
gone.  It  hna  been  a  fatal  year 
for  men  of  letters,  and  in  the 
death  of  Emerson  one  phado 
of  American  thought  seems 
utterly  impoverished.  Some 
one  said^  happily,  of  him,  that 
when  *'  Emer^ou  uttered  a 
great  truth  Nature  felt  re- 
lieved." Oscar  Wilde,  in  one 
of  those  remarks  which  have 
an  air  of  affeotdtion,  but  also 
such  a  depth  of  reality  in 
them,  said,  wisely,  *•  America 
started. early  into  philosophy, 
and  in  Emerson  outspoke  the 
woild."    There  was  a  ocrtain 


lily,  ireranhiro,  flowering 
shrab,  and  also  lie  under  the 
shade  of  a  solid  wall  of  rosea 
fifteen  feet  high  by  ten  wide  ; 
lie  In  the  sand  on  the  beach, 
bathe  in  water  that  is  tem- 
[pered  to  a  soft  heat,  and  eat 
fsmpes  from  mom  till  dewy 
ove  without  daring  to  com- 
pute how  many  grapes  there 
must  be  dne  from  a  hundred 
and  twenty  iliousand  vines, 
with  twenty  pounds  to  a 
vioel  which  is  one  man's 
vineyard  only. 

But  sinoe    the   lost  month 

that  the  Opeta-glass  swept  the 

horizon   from  Maine  to  Ga1i- 

,  fomis,  the  choicest  grapo  of 

f  literature    has    been    phioke^i 

liy    the    great   vintner,   who 


t^s<* 


^^m. 


— ^; 
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oongeniality  of  intelleotaal  iAmperameot  which  led  people 
to  BAj  that  Emenoa  imita^  Carlyle,  bat  that  fallacy 
died  ont  years  ago.  Mr.  Lowell  disposed  of  the  matter 
by  saying : 

*'  £.'8  tho  olear-eyod  Olympian,  rapid  and  slim ; 
The  one*8  two-Uxirds  Korseman,  tho  other  half  Greek; 
Where  the  one's  most  abounding,  the  other's  to  seek. 
C.'s  cenerals  require  to  be  seen  in  the  msss; 
£'s  speeialtles  gain  if  enlan^  by  the  glass; 
C.  gives  Nature  and  God  his  own  fit  of  the  blues. 
And  rims  common  sense  with  mystical  hues ; 
£•  sits  in  a  mystery,  calm  and  intense. 
And  slowly  looks  round  with  his  sharp  common  sense." 

Emerson  was  highly  appreciated  in  England,  and  his 
Tisita  there  afforded  him  one  of  his  most  charming  of 
books.  It  was  he  who  said  that  the  love  of  truth,  so  oon- 
spicnons  in  all  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  hftd  never  a  higher,  a 
moce  suggestive  compliment  than  the  common  para- 
phrase, "That's  the  plain  English  of  it" 

Mr.  Bancroft  and  Victor  Hngo  are  now  the  literary  ont- 
poeta  These  two  great  men— one,  the  historian  of  his 
own  country ;  the  other,  the  yiyacions  raconteur  of  every 
man's  land— are  about  the  same  age,  both  well  and  strong, 
and  enjoying  life  and  a  foretaste  of  their  own  immutabil- 
ity abundantly. 

Sad  it  is  to  read  of  the  end  of  Madame  de  Balzac, 
worried  and  harried  to  death  by  the  creditors  of  the 
great  novelist,  whose  genius  had  rendered  all  men  his 
debtors.  The  beautiful  Polish  woman,  who  had  been  the 
first  inspiration  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  great  novelist, 
died  in  such  poverty  that  the  expenses  of  her  funeral 
were  paid  by  her  sister,  Madame  Jules  Lacroix.  The  sale 
of  her  furniture  went  on  at  the  Hdtel  Drouet  during  the 
whole  of  a  week,  and  things  brought  only  ridiculously  low 
priceo.  The  articles  associated  with  Balzac  were  tew. 
Some  doubtful  pictures,  an  ivory  emoiflx  and  his  bust — 
•—which  sold  for  3,805  francs, were  almost  the  only  valuable 
remnants  of  the  most  famous  novelist  of  his  generation. 

Another  sale  in  Paris  brought  better  prices.  The  little 
Byzantine  Hotel,  82  Bae  de  Monceau;  the  '*Sumptueux 
mobilier  artistique,  lea  super  bes  tapisseries  et  tentures,meu- 
bles  de  style,  gamissant  rh6tel  de  Madame  laYicomtesse 
de  la  Panouse,  n^  Marie  Heilbroo,"  sold  better.  The 
noble  husband  succumbed  to  the  smash  of  the  '*  Union 
G^ndrale,"  and  Marie  Heilbron's  hardly  earned  money 
followed  Nihson's.  She  returns  to  the  operatic  stage  ;  the 
Viscount  goes  to  the  Cape  to  find  diamonds.  Madame 
Heilbron's  furniture  was  said  to  present  the  usual  aspect 
of  "/ouiUis  of  plush,  silk  nnd  tapestry ;  Gothic  dresses, 
Benaissanoe  of  bahuts  and  Louis  XIV.  consoles — an  amal- 
gam of  the  debris  of  three  or  four  centuries." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  art-lovers  to  hear  that  at  the 
•ale  of  Paul  de  Saint-Victor's  librury  in  Paris,  an  edition 
of  Balzac's  «*  Contes  Drolatiques,"  1855,  on  India  paper, 
with  firat  impressions  of  Dor6  illustrations,  wore  sold  for 
1,500  francs  only. 

We  do  better  than  that  over  bore.  The  great  masical 
festival  at  the  Seventh  Begiment  Armory,  introducing,  as 
it  did»  the  Nibelunger  Bing,  and  Madame  Matema,  thn 
gnat  interpreter  of  Wagner,  was  no  doubt  interesting,  but 
■omewhat  heavy  and  tirssoma  Many  people  adore 
Wagner  as  a  god,  and  an  inspired  composer,  who  at  Bay- 
leath  rather  announced  that  he  wwi.  sent  a  prophet  into 
IUb  wttld,  to  cwate  a  new  art  Others  think  that  he 
tonwd  hk  badk  opm  mdody  beonM  Bielody  bad  turned 
her  baok  upon  Un,  and  theialoae  ha  uimtod  a  aeientific 
melody,  aa  Pygmalion  earvad  a  mman  ant  of  marbla 
J^ai  ibe  inteatmH  of  a  vast  andlenoa  was  certainly  en- 
^bmiaed  ky^  the,  wods  ai  m  obcnm  90  admirably  drilled. 


and  by  the  singing  of  a  grand  artist  like  Matema,  assisted 
by  the  noble  voioes  of  Oalass^  and  of  lUsmmeriz.  The 
orchestra,  too,  was  admirable,  and  the  whole  festival 
showed  knowledge  and  cleverness.  The  WaiA^lre  scene, 
with  the  five  harps,  was  grand,  weird  and  mjstenous— 
the  singers  all  tboughtfal,  able  and  skillful  We  heard  a 
charming  and  sympathetic  Sie^lahle,  and  a  Briian  Wilde, 
who  could  not  be  surpassed  ;  but  with  it  alt,  who  would 
have  endured  the  fatigue  of  hearing  it  over  again  ? 

The  rudeness  of  Thomas  himself,  in  bin  arbiti  ary  orders 
to  shut  the  doors  at  two  o'clock  pn-ciselj,  not  making 
aUowanoes  for  two  or  three  hundred  ladies  and  children 
who  were  kept  out  in  the  pouring  rain,  deserves  severe 
rebuke.  Five  minutes  should  be  allowed  for  difference  of 
watches,  the  incidents  of  street-cars,  etc.,  eta,  and  if 
people  pay  forty  dollars  for  a  set  of  tickets,  have  they  not 
a  right  to  go  in  when  they  please  ?  No  amount  of  disturb- 
anoe  to  those  within  could  oompare  with  the  wrong  done 
to  those  without  by  the  most  insolent  order.  It  was  one 
fettile  reason  for  the  remark  that  this  festival  did  not  oom- 
pare for  popularity  with  that  of  last  year.  The  Italian 
afternoon,  at  which  Miss  Gary  received  a  splendid  ovation, 
was  most  enjoyable.  It  is  a  matter  of  UDivenud  regret 
that  this  great  artist  is  about  to  retire,  in  the  plenitude 
of  her  powers,  into  private  hfe. 

And  in  the  midet  of  our  Spring  emotions  came  the 
dreadful  news  of  the  assassinations  in  Dublin  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  well  known  in  New  York,  and  of 
Mr.  Burke.  July,  the  month  of  Julius  Cffisar,  can  well 
pause  to  ask  the  reason  of  this  crime. 

It  is  an  important  and  pleasant  oommentary  upon  the 
strong  hold  which  law  and  order  has  over  tlie  AflMricaa 
mind,  that  with  Guitean,  still  nnhnng,  Warikington, 
through  May  and  June^  waa  so  gay  and  ao  agneable 
that  President  Arthur  went  oir  sooring  sodal  trntmpha  by 
his  dinners  and  reoeptiona.  He  baa  made  ao  aooeptabte, 
induatrious  and  useful  a  chief  exeontiveb  that  only  praise 
follows  him. 

In  the  line  of  the  drama,  we  are  promised  a  play  firom 
the  classic  pen  of  Henry  James,  Jr.  His  '*  Daisy  MiUer  " 
( Shakespeartfan  in  its  fidelity  to  the  nnsophiseated 
daugnter  of  a  half-understood  civilization)  is  to  be  put  on 
the  stage.  Women  who  flirt  with  their  couriers,  who  do 
rot  comprehend  the  convenances  which  govern  Europe, 
will  do  well  to  go  and  see  this  immortal  creation.  '''I 
judge  everybody  now,"  said  a  distinguished  lawyer,  by 
their  estimate  of  Daisy  Miller.  "If  they  say  that  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  has  insulted  his  American  blood  by  holdiog 
her  up  to  ridicule,  then  I  know  that  they  are  fools  ;  but  if 
they  say  that  therein  he  has  described  a  large  class  of 
ignorant  but  not  unlovely  girls,  who  are  misunderstood, 
on  the  continent,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  continental 
ideas,  then  I  know  that  they  are  nice  people." 

And  now  onr  July  days  may  well  be  employed  in  read- 
ing **  John  Inglesant,"  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  novel 
of  the  ]>eriod. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Akotrkr  EXiIctsic  Batlwat.— The  seoond  electric  railway 
constmeted  by  Messrs.  BiemenR  &  Halske  in  Berlin  waa  fOrmany 
opened,  April  39th.  It  runs  from  Liehterfelde  statloa  on  the 
BerllB-Anhalt  Bailway,  to  the  MQltaiy  Academy,  about  one  and  a 
half  English  mlies. 

BFSTOBOtffO  WoBTC  CoiN.  - Beo«)ntly  while  Dr.  A.  H.  Best,  of  0a- 
Taanah.  Ha.,  was  siWer-platlnfc  a  small  artlole  with  silver  eyaalde 
solution,  he  used  an  old  Bpanish  silver  eoin  as  anode.  The  eola 
was  wnrn  perfeelly  smooth  and  bad  been  hammered  to  twioe  fis 
orlfflnal  stee;  yet  la  a  little  while  after  It  was  pot  In  the  bath  evsrr 
letter  and  flgurs  beeame  pUtaily  visible.  Tho  date,  1800.  thovA 
duftMisd  se  as  to  be  beyond  dedpherlng  with  a  powerful  gfsM,  ae^ 
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CoppKB  IV  Bbkad.— Wheat  normaliy  ooutains  ooppor  to  tho  ex- 
tent of  eight  to  tea  parts  per  millioQ.  ExperimeDts  with  ^ruin.  the 
seed  of  whleh  had  not  been  "  pickled  "  with  sulphate  of  copper  (hs 
la  often  done  to  prevent  smat),  show  that  the  copper  was  not  due 
to  aby  Impurity  in  the  reagents,  or  to  the  gas-pipe  and  burners. 

A IJLBOS  and  costly  flint-^ass  disk  has  boon  cast  at  Paris  for 
the  Lick  observatory  at  Califoml.i.  Its  diameter  is  97  centlmutres, 
iuthicknese  55  centimetres,  and  its  weight  1/0  kilograms.  Tho 
casting  ooonpied  four  days,  and  consumed  eight  tons  of  coal.  The 
cooling  of  Uie  mass  required  thirty  days.  The  opticul  tests 
showed  that  the  glass  was  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

The  celebrated  French  physician,  Bumonlin.  on  his  death-bed, 
when  surrounded  by  three  of  the  most  dlAtingniBhed  medical  men 
la  Paris,  who  were  regretting?  the  loss  the  profession  would  suffer 
on  his  death,  said:  "My  friends,  I  leave  behind  mo  three  phy- 
sicians much  better  than  myself."  Being  much  pressed  to  name 
them  (each  of  the  doctois  supposing  himself  to  be  one  of  them) 
he  answered :  "  Water,  exercise  and  diet." 

To  Gild  Btevi..— Polished  steel  mav  be  beautifully  gilded  by 
means  of  the  ethereal  solution  of  gold.  Dissolve  pure  gold  in 
aqua  regia,  evaporate  geatly  to  dryaess,  so  as  to  drive  oft  tbn  su- 
perfluous acid,  redissolve  in  water,  aad  add  three  times  its  bulk 
of  eiher.  Allow  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  stopp«-red 
bottlCb  and  the  ethereal  solution  of  gold  will  float  at  top.  rolif>hod 
steel  dipped  in  this  is  at  once  beautifully  gilded,  and,  by  tracing 
pi^ma  on  the  metal  surface  with  varnish,  beautiful  devices  in 
plain  metal  gold  will  be  produced.  Fur  other  metals  the  electro 
process  is  best 

Tbbxad  fbom  Wood.— a  new  development  of  the  timber  in- 
dustries hM  recently  been  made  near  the  town  of  ^arkodlng.  in 
Middle  Sweden.  It  consists  in  manufacturing  thread  for  crochet 
and  sewing  purposes  from  pine  timber.    The  process  is  not  made 

EuMic,  but  tne  products  are  Said  to  be  flue  in  qaality,  and  the  price 
\  low.  The  thread  is  wound  on  balls  by  machinery,  and  packml 
In  boxes  for  export.  The  new  business  is  likely  to  be  a  suoc««SMful 
one,  for  the  orders  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  so  numerous 
already  that  the  now  factory  Is  unable  to  fulfill  them. 

PRovooBAFBnfo  Flzobt.— Mr.  Muybrldgo  of  Ban  Francisco, 
having  shown  photographers  how  to  take  pictures  of  a  horse  at 
full  gtllop,  JL  Marsy,  a  French  savant,  has  extended  the  process 
to  the  flignt  of  birds.  He  has  suocecded  in  analyzing  the  flight  of 
n  bird  by  the  method  employed  by  M.  Janssen  in  observing  the 
relative  movement  of  two  stars-  that  is.  by  a  photographic  re- 
volver. This  mm  in  the  form  of  a  fowling-piece  aimed  at  the  blixl. 
and  twelve  ptetores  were  taken  successively  in  1-700  of  a  second 
eaeh.  The  plates  were  gelatino  bromide  of  silver,  which  could,  it 
nsed  be.  toko  an  impression  in  1-1500  of  a  second.  By  placing  the 
set  of  pictures  in  a  phenakisHscope  of  Plateau,  the  flying  of  the 
bhnd  was  easUy  reproduced. 

Thb  most  practicable  method  of  copying  objects  magnified  In 
the  mioroscope,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Beale,  is  to  arrange  the  paper  on 
a  pleee  of  stiff  cardboard,  so  that  it  may  be  upon  the  same  level  as 
the  stage  upon  which  tho  object  is  situated— on  the  left  mide  if  the 
rlght^e  Is  the  one  used  for  observation.  On  now  looking  steadily 
at  the  obleot  with  the  right  eye,  the  object  appears  to  be  thrown,  as 
It  weiei  upon  the  paper,  and  may  be  clearly  seen  by  tho  left,  and 
its  outline  very  readily  traced,  the  movement  of  the  pencil  being  ex- 
ecuted by  tho  right  hUnd  if  the  obeer\'er  is  not  able  use  ihe  loft. 
Bv  fitf  the  best  oourse,  however,  says  Dr.  Beole,  Is  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  observing  with  the  left  eye.  in  which  case  the  paper  can 
be  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  stage,  and  tho  right  hand  uHod 
for  drawing. 

EzPBxnoDm  to  determine  the  changes  of  color  produced  in 
flowers  by  ammonia  have  given  three  results :  Over  a  dish  of  am- 
monia waa  invertel  a  funnel,  in  tne  tube  of  which  were  placed  the 
flowers  experimented  upon.  Blue,  violet  and  purple  flowers  wore 
found  to  change  to  black,  and  white  to  yellow.  These  obangos 
are  mOst  striking  when  the  flowers  have  several  different  tlnta,  In 
which  the  red  lines  are  turned  dark ;  th»j  white,  yellow,  etc.  If  the 
flowers  thus  changed  are  placed  in  pure  water  they  retain  tueir 
new  colore  for  several  hours,  gradually  assuming  thslr  original 
tUits  after  that  time.  Another  obserN-aiion  made  in  this  connec- 
tion la  that  the  flowers  of  the  aster,  which  are  naturally  inodor- 
ous, aeoniie  a  very  agreeable  perfume  under  the  influence  of 
ammoiua. 

Tki  galvanic  properties  of  carbon  have  been  closely  examined 
by  Dr.  Hanlchl  Murooka,  a  Japanese  student  at  iStrasbunr.  H« 
determined  the  speolflc  resistance  and  the  change  of  resistanoe 
with  increase  of  temperature  of  all  kinds  of  hard  carbon,  inclnd^ 
ing  Siberian  graphite,  gas-retort  carbon,  the  artificial  carbons  n>«ed 
for  eleetric  fighting  by  several  well-known  firms,  and  even  tho 
ffraphfdc  eompoand  used  in  Faber's  lead- pencils.  The  specific 
rastotanee  (at 0** a)  of  the  Ust  was  9520,  while  that  of  the  first 
waa  U'ti  The  artiflcially- prepared  carbons  range  from  •"6'fl6  to 
55*15.  In  all,  however,  the  resistance  rfecreasfd  with  a  rise  of 
tempemtiire,  the  eoefllotent  of  decrease  being  greatest  for  the  >i- 
berian  graphite,  least  ftor  a  carbon  pencil  prepared  from  coke  by 
Hellmaan  of  Mnhlhanaen.  This  result  entirely  oonflrms  the  recent 
leseanbee  of  Siemens  and  Beetz.  Thethwm^lejriopowe^^ 
the  various  eamples  of  earbon  were  also  determined,  with  respeet 
to  thai  of  Kimphtts ;  their  thermo-electroraotlve  force  was  In  every 
eaM  +  lo^phlte,  and  varie*  from  423  microvolts  for  the  Faber 
penen  eoibon  to  9  93  microvolts  for  the  «s-retort  carbon  (of  Par- 
CaaaMavflMtaie)  tiMd  for  battery  plates. 


A  Whitewash  that  will  bTiCK  and  Wash  —We  find  in  a  Ger- 
man paper  a  foro^ula  for  a  wash  whidi  can  bo  applied  to  lime  walls 
and  alter  word  become  waterproof  so  as  to  bear  wosblng.  Itcfseus- 
ohek,  of  Munich,  mixes  U^ther  the  |x>wder  irom  ihiee  |  arts  sill- 
clous  rock  (quartz),  three  parts  broken  marMo  sud  sandstone, 
also  two  parts  of  burned  porcelain  chiy,  with  two  parts  freshly 
elakfd  lime,  still  warm.  In  this  way  a  warh  is  madu  which  forms 
a  silicate  if  often  welted,  and  becomes  after  n  time  almost  like 
stoue.  The  four  conotlrueuts  mixed  together  give  the  ground- 
color to  which  any  pigment  th<tt  Ciiu  bo  ustni  with  lime  is  added. 
It  Is  apt  lied  quite  thiclcly  to  tho  wall  or  oth<  r  f-urface,  let  dry  one 
day,  and  ihe  next  day  frequently  covered  with  vater.  fihioh  makes 
It  waterproof.  This  wa»h  can  be  cleauoed  w.th  Aiaier  without 
losing  acy  of  its  color;  on  the  contrary,  each  time  it  gets  harder, 
so  thtit  it  can  oven  t)e  brushed,  while  its  \.i  rohity  mnkee  it  look 
soft.  The  wash  or  calcimine  con  be  us«*«l  for  (  rliniir>  purposes 
as  well  as  for  the  finest  painting.  A  so-called  fruoco  surlhce  can 
be  prcimred  with  it  in  the  dry  way. 

A  CouBBS  IvpioATOH  FOB  Snip^ — Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Macdrnald,  ex- 
BoIiciior-<.ieneral  for  Uootlaud,  has  Just  invented,  unoer  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Holophate  Course  Indicaitor,  au  electilc  at  paratus, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  diminish  tiie  risK  of  collihioo  by  night  at 
sea.  The  indicator  consists  of  an  el(.-o:tic  li^htwlth  aieflector, 
which  is  flxed  on  a  movable  arm.  AVheii  the  helm  is  amidships 
the  reflector  throws  the  light  ftraigbt  at  end.  the  i  rm  being  held 
fpBt  by  two  pegs,  or  detents,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
heim  by  means  of  an  electric  conm-ction.  ^S'hen  the  helm  Is 
ported  an  electric  curi^nt  is  f  >rmed,  ty  which  obe  of  Xh^  detents 
nolding  the  arm  is  depressed,  ioavlng  the  rufiector  fiee  to  move, 
and  thi^n  the  light  sweeps  round  to  starbouixl  with  an  aetlon  like 
the  wave  of  a  hand.  »  hen  the  light  has  gone  round  a  certain 
number  of  points  to  starboard,  a  screen  ris^s  up  and  shuts  ft  out 
trom  view,  whwn  the  arm  comes  bock  to  'midships.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  helm  be  put  to  starboard,  tho  oiher  detent  is  re- 
moved, when  a  movement  exactly  the  converse  or  that  above  de- 
scribea  cin  be  performed.  Thus  the  strong  beam  of  the  electric 
light  is  waved  to  cue  side  or  the  other.  Indicatiog  everv  alteration 
In  the  course  of  the  vessel  to  all  who  may  be  within  si  ht,  and  that 
at  the  Instant  that  the  course  is  changed.  Under  the  oidinaxy 
method  of  showing  re.l  and  green  lights  on  port  and  startx^ard,  a 
ship  may  swing  round  several  |K>ints,  «^hile  the  distance  is  rap* 
idly  diminishing  between  her  and  another  vosmI,  before  those  oa 
board  the  latter  can  have  any  wttrulug  of  the  cuange. 
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"  TomfY."  said  a  mother  to  her  seven-year-old  boy, "  you  must 
not  interrupt  me  when  I  am  talking  with  laoies.  You  must  wait 
till  we  frtop,  and  then  you  can  talk."  "  But  you  novor  stop/*  ru- 
torted  the  boy. 

"  Bo  Tou  would  not  take  me  to  be  twentyr  sold  a  young  lady 
to  her  partner  while  dancing  a  polka  one  evening.  "  What  would 
you  take  mo  for,  then  ? '  "  For  better,  for  worse,"  replied  he;  and 
he  was  accepted. 

A  CRBTAiN  young  man  walks  five-sevenths  of  a  mile  for  seven 
nights  in  a  week  to  see  his  girl,  and  after  putting  in  112  nights  ho 

gets  the  bounce.    How  many  miles  did  he  hoof  it  altogether,  and 
ow  many  weeks  did  it  take  him  to  uudorbtand  that  ho  wasn't 
wanted  ? 

KciNb:  Balcony  of  lodgings  overlooking  the  sea.  German 
band  strikes  up.  round  the  comer.  Site  :  "Oh,  Edwin,  listen.  I 
think  I  hear  strains  of  music."  He :  "  A  most  confounded  lot  of 
strain  and  uncommon  little  music,  I  should  say."  And  such  U 
tho  want  of  soul  in  man. 

"Have  you  spoken  to  papa  about  that  yet?"  anxiously  hi- 
quired  the  eldest  daughter  of  an  indulgent  mother,  "No.  my 
child,  not  yet  Your  father  is  too  busy  with  his  creditors  to  think 
of  pony-phaetons,  and  russet  harness  to  match,  Just  now.*' 
•Mlother  the  creditors  I"  was  the  snappish  reply.  "  Thatfs  Just 
what  your  father  is  doing,  my  dear.  After  he  has  compromised, 
you  shall  havo  your  turn-out." 

WBDDIKO  EXHIBITION'— THIXOS  NOT  KXHIBFTEO. 

Tni!  husband's  wild  oats. 

The  wife  s  little  temper. 

The  father-in-law  s  tren8ure4l  check. 

The  mother-in-law's  seasonable  and  unseasonable  advioe. 

The  bride's  eldest  sister's  commiseration. 

Ihe  bride's  youngest  sister's  admiration. 

I  it  tie  Tommy's  appreciation  of  woddfng-coke. 

The  best  man's  impatience. 

The  dear  friends  of  tho  bride  who  couldn't  seo  what  he  saw  la 
her. 

NoTg.— The  epitaph  below,  found  in  n  Vermont  graveyard 
during  a  vacation  ramble,  seems  worthy  of  preservation,  jf.  b.  c 
How  sho*kin  to  tho  human  mind 
Tho  log  did  him  to  powder  grind ; 
Ood  did  command  his  soul  away. 
This  summlngs  wo  must  all  obey. 

He'was  esteemed  by  all  men 
A  tender  hustMind.  father,  friend ; 
It  grieves  us  that  he  is  no  more, 
He-s  lett  thlft  d«x\i:i  ^Vqqvws  ^\iQT^, 
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THE    COMFORTS    AND    DISCOMFORTS    OF   TRAVEL. 

By  N.  Robinson. 


Tbavelino  is  rendered  so  comfortable  nowadays  that 
the  slightest  twinges  of  discomfoit  call  forth  *<  howling 
commentaries  on  the  text"  Palaoe-cars  by  day — veritable 
boudoirs  on  wheels — ^and  sleeping-cars  by  night,  have 
rendered  locomotion  in  this  country  so  luxurious  that  dis- 
tance has  ceased  to  appall  and  season  to  dismay.  Oor 
palatial  steamers,  too,  contribute  their  quota ;  while  the 
haggage  system  removes  the  last,  though  not  the  least, 
cause  for  anxiety  from  the  miod  of  the  sybaritic  traveler. 

Traveling  has,  indeed,  arrived  at  very  high  condition  of 
perfection,  and  each  day  witnesses  some  additional  rivet  to 
our  comforts.  Oar  dining-cars,  their  bilU  of  fare—worthy 
of  Delmonico  or  the  Brunswick— render  the  dreaded 
rush  to  the  dreadful  buffet  unnecessary,  while  the  connoi- 
seur  in  wine  can  have  his  champagne  iced  to  as  many  de- 
grees below  zero  as  may  suit  his  critical  palate,  or  his 
claret  warmed  to  blood  or  fever  heat  if  he  will.  The 
system  of  ordering  luncheon  by  telegraph,  too,  is  in  keep- 
ing with  this  too  too  rapid  age.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be 
enabled  at,  say  Philadelphia,  to  select  a  piquant  lancheon 
from  the  menu,  and  to/ee/  that  it  awaits  your  arrival  at 
Wilmington— hot  or  cold*  as  your  Bight  Boyal  Highness 
may  have  been  pleased  to  command  it. 

Steamboat  travel,  especially  river  and  lake,  is  about  as 
luxurious  a  mode  of  locomotion  as  can  be  by  any  possibil- 
ity conceived.  The  spacious  saloons,  the  superb  surround- 
ings, the  gilding,  the  mirrors,  the  carvings,  the  carpets, 
the  series  of  decks  (with  their  awnicgs  in  Summer),  (he 
restaurant,  the  staterooms  I  Everything  that  ingenuity 
can  snggest  is  pressed  into  the  service  to  render  a  trip  by 
boat  an  episode  to  be  immensely  enjoyed,  and  as  grate- 
fully remembered. 

With  the  ocean  steamer  comes  the  terrible  monster*  sea- 
sickness. Gildings  and  mirrors  and  tapestries  go  for 
naught  in  the  presence  of  this  dreaded  and  remorseless 
fiend.  Like  love,  it  levels  all  ranks  low,  and  lays  the 
sceptre  by  the  shepherd's  crook— or,  in  less  poetical  lan- 
guage, the  votive  offering  to  Neptune  of  the  millionaire 
beside  that  of  the  humble  and  impecunious  emigrant.  To 
those  who  do  not  suffer,  the  ocean  steamer  is  a  floating 
palace,  with  lackeys  and  retainers  in  the  shape  of  sun- 
kissed  stewards.  Electric-bells  and  saltwater- baths,  fresh 
fruit  and  new-laid  eggs,  are  but  so  many  items.  Passen- 
gers growl  because  a  daily  paper  is  denied  them,  and  nse 
full-flavored  language  if  the  bill-of-fare  is  minus  a  single 
luxnry  for  which  they  may  have  a  momentary  craving. 

Traveling  nowadays  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  stopping 
at  home  used  to  be  in  the  year  one.  Everybody  travels— 
everybody  has  been  somewhere ;  and  people  who  have 
only  migrated,  as  in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  from  the 
blue  bedroom  to  the  brown,  hang  their  heads  for  very 
shame  that  they  have  done  so  very  little  in  the  way  of 
locomotion.  Traveling  has  been  made  so  easy  that  it  re- 
qaires  very  little  effort  to  set  the  wheels  going.  Packing 
one's  impedimenta  is  now  the  severest  portion  of  the  entire 
move.  Once  packed,  the  express  does  the  rest.  The 
fever  of  travel  comes  upon  society  at  stated  periods ;  and 
travel,  society  must  and  will  at  any  cost  This  fever 
assumes  graver  symptoms  as  the  seasons  roll  over,  and  the 
trip  to  the  White  Mountains  in  time  extends  to  the  Yoaem- 
ite  Valley,  or  the  spin  over  to  Paria  to  a  dash  into  the 
Danubian  ProrinoeiL  The  thint  of  travel  needs  to  be 
slaked^  and  nMi%  wine  seldom  poescases  the  neoesaaiy 
properties^the  rash  is  over  the  pond. 
OI  conne,  there  are  still  left  a  few  dignified,  old-fash- 


ioned Old  World  people  who  on  a  certain  day,  at  a  certain 
hoar,  move  from  the  town  to  the  country-house,  or  who 
make  an  annual  excursion  to  visit  a  relative  or  friend. 
This  good  old  conservatism  is  being  rapidly  squeezed  out 
through  the  medium  of  the  excursion -train  and  the  excur- 
sion-steamer. 

All  the  world  goes  upon  excursion  trips,  an  I  no  one  re* 
turns  without  a  fault  to  find  or  a  grumble  to  growl.  Brc  it  hcs 
there  a  man  or  woman  who  ever  yet  came  back  after  a 
day's  cheap  junketing  without  a  dismal  catalogue  of  con:- 
plaints  ?  Take  the  excursion  steamers.  Yon  arrive,  though 
you  rise  with  the  lark,  to  find  the  best  places  always  occc- 
pied.  Feelings  cf  dire  ill-will  permeate  your  bosom  ai 
you  perceive  half  a  dozen  deck-chairs  appropiiated  by  two 
persons,  the  feet  of  the  lady  on  one  extra,  her  impedi- 
menta ui)on  another,  while  her  male  companion,  with  a 
diabolical  artfulness,  engrosses  a  couple  more,  leading  the 
unwary  to  believe  that  he  is  but  holding  these  foits  for 
temporarily  absent  friends.  The  crush  on  board  the  ex- 
cursion-boat is  the  next  feature — pitiful  in  hideous  dis- 
comfort. Ladies  weighing  300  pounds  and  upward  are 
very  good-natured  and  very  amiable.  They  patronize 
steamboat  excursions  to  an  aUurming  extent.  ''Yon  see," 
a  confiding  and  intelligent  deckhand  once  observed  tome, 
<*  they  get  on  a  conple  o'  chairs  and  sit  facin'  the  breeze, 
an*  fans  themselves  all  the  time,  and  nobody  interferes 
with  them  nor  nothin*.  They're  happy  as  clams  at  high 
water." 

Children  are  in  mundane  Paradise  on  the  excursion 
steamer*  and,  wild  with  innocent  joy,  romp  and  push  and 
tear  round  till  their  elders  wish  them— at  homa  Then 
there  are  the  bores :  the  man  who  idiU  talk  politics,  or  the 
prosy  female  who  wiU  discuss  Sunday -aohool ;  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  returned  from  Europe*  and  the  lady 
whose  height  of  earthly  ambition  is  to  get  there ;  the 
party  who  knows  every  inch  of  the  river  or  bay,  and  the 
nervous  individual  who  informs  you  of  the  exact  plaee 
wherein  to  find  the  '*best"  life-preservers,  and  speaks 
deepondingly  in  reference  to  the  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  boilers. 

The  effect  of  the  sun  playing  down  upon  your  umbrella, 
assuming  that  you  are  provided  with  one,  begets  a  tortu- 
ous thirst.  The  ice-water  has  given  out ;  the  lager  beer  is 
an  infamy ;  the  coffee— execrable ;  the  tea— poison.  Cham- 
pagne is  expensive,  and  the  red  or  the  Bliine  wine  in  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  vinegar.  You  have  brought 
your  basket,  and  feel  peckish.  You  proceed  to  open  this 
treasury  of  edibles  and  to  expose  its  toothsome  contents. 
A  hundred  pair  of  wolfish  eyes  are  watching  your  every 
movement;  one  child  nudges  another,  and  the  electrie 
whbper  goes  round.  You  are  the  centre  of  envious 
glances ;  your  immediate  neighbors  cordially  detest  you, 
and  if  an  occasion  arrives  for  rendering  you  uJMomfort- 
able,  depend  upon  it  that  it  will  be  utilized. 

The  food  Tended  on  board  the  excursion-steamer  is  of 
the  worst  possible  description,  the  caterers  having  not  oce^ 
but  both  eyes  directed  toward  profit  Feverish  from  thirst 
and  fatigue,  your  eyelids  aching,  you  return  to  the  place 
from  whence  you  came,  and  register  an  «inwaid  vow 
never  to  be  found  on  the  deck  of  an  excursion-steamer 
again— a  tow  broken  with  commendable  regularity. 

How  favorably  the  ordinary  passenger-boat  oomparea 
with  its  bonain,  the  excursion  I  Everything  is  in  ocdeb 
The  employes  polite  and  anxious,  the  Tiands  exoeUenti  the 
time  kept  to  the  mmute,  the  stateroom  a  model  jof  oleanll* 
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II608,  if  not  of  comfort  Take,  for  example,  and  as  a  type, 
the  day-boat  from  New  York  to  Albany— one  of  the  most 
delightfal  and  inctoresqae  trips  in  the  wide  world.  You  go 
on  board  at  8:30,  and  make  one  in  the  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred travelers  who  are  en  route  to  the  Oatskills,  Saratoga, 
Lake  George,  and  heaven  only  knows  where  besides.  A 
joyoos,  bxiatling,  expectant,  excited,  well-bred,  fashionable 
crowd  buzzes  about  the  decks.  Old  ladies,  yonug  ladies, 
middle-aged  ladies,  and  ladies  of  no  particular  age  at  all,  at- 
tired in  traveling  costumes  of  every  cooceivable  sort,  shape, 
size  and  description,  sit,  stand,  recline,  lounge  and  lay  up- 
stairs and  down-stairs  (if  such  unnautical  expression  be 
permitted),  in  blues  braided  with  white,  whites  bound  in 
blue,  browns  trimmed  with  black,  and  blacks  sculloped 
with  brown«  Some  carry  nickel-bound  bags,  and  em- 
broidered wraps  like  miniature  bolster-coses ;  others  are 
provided  with  quaint  early  English  pockets,  deftly  marked 
with  their  monograms,  and  containing  gossamer  handker- 
chiefs fit  but  to  brush  an  enormous  butterfly  from  the  up- 
turned nose  of  the  sleeping  beauty  in  the  wood.  Some 
wear  linen  dusters  from  chin  to  heel,  until  they  look  as 
though  attired  for  a  sack-raca  Hats!  shades  of  Qains- 
borough  and  Grenze !  such  grace,  such  elegance,  such 
sweep,  such  chic^  such  loveliness,  such  head-caressers  ! 
lUkish  little  dogs,  some  of  them  with  the  leaf  touching 
the  bridge  of  the  nose,  or  stuck  on  the  side  with  the  be- 
witching abandon  of  Peg  Woffington ;  others  worn  as 
demnrelj  as  Clarissa  Harlowe's,  or  flung  back  on  the  neck, 
and  depending  for  support  upon  a  rosebud  or  a  sprig  of 
mignonetie ;  flowers  so  ripe  and  real  as  to  induce  roving 
bees  and  dissipated  flies  to  seek  Barmecidal  feasts  thereon. 
Hair  I  Ya  gods !  black,  brown,  chestnut,  auburn,  wine- 
oolored,  red,  yellow,  and  white ;  in  plaits,  pig-tails,  curls, 
eorktorews,  bands,,  kisses,  Montagues,  shells,  rolls,  and 
every  other  form  known  to  the  advanced  females  of  this 
the  fag  end  of  the  nineteentli  century;  pearl-powder, 
rouge,  oherry-paste,  and  burnt  umber  are  fairly  xepre- 
sented,  and  beauty-vails  at  a  discount. 

Lei  OS  take  a  look  at  the  men.  Old  dandies,  with  dyed 
hair  and  aide-whiskers  of  that  purple  so  fashionable  in  Home 
B.C.  500.  Paterfamilias  issuing  orders  in  on  authoritative 
..way,  and  glowing  with  the  pride  of  *'Here  I  am,  with  my 
holiaehold  gods,  off  to  the  best  hotel  at  Saratoga  I  Look 
at  me  I"  Young  fellows  with  collared  heads,  in  the  loudest 
possible  8nit%  and  nautical  hats  that  would  have  won  the 
heart  of  Blaok-eyed  Susan,  attached  to  canes  of  enormous 
proportions,  and  sucking  cheap  cigars  or  cheaper  tooth- 
pioks,  with  an  "Tve  just  dined  at  Delmonico's !*'  air. 
Portly  brokers  in  stiff  white  waistcoats,  giving  them  all 
the  appearance  of  gazing  over  newly  whitewashed  walls. 
Legislators,  looking  very  profound,  and  about  as  cheerful 
as  Acts  of  Congress.  Earnest  middle-aged  men  in  specta- 
cles and  alpaca  coats  thirsting  for  information,  and  deep 
io  the  mysteries  of  the  guide-books.  Languid  swells  in 
blue  suits,  with  striped  stockings  and  patent-leather  shoes, 
absorbed  in  eaoh  other,  and  maintaining  a  masterly  inac- 
tivity. Greasy  men  in  bulgy  clothes,  with  diamond  shirt- 
stods,  chains  enormous  enough  to  hang  bales  of  cotton, 
and  immense  rings  upon  fat,  hairy  fingers,  surmounted  by 
inky  nails.  A  few  provincials  of  the  stage- Yankeo  type, 
toorisfci  whose  glaeial  coldness,  fixed  eye-glasses,  and  gen- 
eral imperturbability  bespeak  them  Englishmen,  arrayed 
in  their  rhinoeeros  robes  of  insular  prejudice.  And,  of 
coorseb  fast  as  the  gangway  is  about  to  be  drawn  aboard, 
the  steBeotjped  elderly  lady  is  declared  in  sight,  who 
stonily  fefnaes  to  *'  hurry  up,"  who  thrusts  her  bandbox 
in  the  eye  of  the  nearest  deckhand  and  her  umbrella  to 
baek  it  np ;  who  will  not  venture  on  the  plank  until  it  is 
note  eeeniely  fixed ;  who  drops  her  umbrella,  then  her 


reticule,  then  her  spectacles,  then  all  three,  aud  refuses 
point-blank  to  budge  an  inch  until  her  property  is  re- 
stored to  her;  and  who  is  finally  somewhat  unceremo- 
niously thrust  forward  under  indignant  protects  and 
threats  of  writing  to  the  HerahL 

A  bright  and  brilliant  sigbt  greets  us  as  we  ascend  to 
the  deck.  The  river  is  studded  with  craft  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  huge  ocean  steamer  to  the  tiny  sailing- 
boat,  from  the  richly  laden  and  dignified  argosy  to  the 
impudent  little  tug,  scooting  hither  and  thither  and  auda- 
ciously darting  beneath  the  very  bows  of  some  leviathan, 
in  momentary  danger  of  being  crushed  up  like  an  egg- 
shelL  White-sailed  sloops  and  schooners,  ferryboats 
speeding  from  shore  to  shore  with  their  living  and  anxious 
freight,  canalboats  of  enormous  dimensions,  great  tows  of 
barges,  the  lazy  life  on  which  would  seem  like  a  Summer 
dream ;  pleasure  craft  in  saucy  swiftness,  their  snowy 
canvas  resembling  the  outstretched  wings  of  gigantic  sea- 
birds— all  these,  with  the  teeming  life  on  either  shore,  and 
the  Palisades  in  the  purple-blue  and  hazy  distance,  tend  to 
form  an  ensemble  at  once  striking,  impressive,  and  to  th ) 
memory  imperishable. 

Little  groups  soon  form  themselves  in  coigne  of  van- 
tage. The  bows  are  extensively  patronized,  camp-stools 
are  in  tremendous  requisition,  windlasses  speedily  ut  1- 
ized,  and  coils  of  rope  compelled  a  double  debt  to  pty. 
Jaunty  young  gentlemen,  with  a  view  to  exhibit  their  in- 
trepidity, sit  loosely  on  the  bulwarks,  allowing  their  feet  to 
hang  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  to  the  admiration  and  dis- 
may of  the  young  ladies.  Very  large  cigars  are  smoked, 
and  cheeks  grow  pale  that  but  an  hour  ago  blushed,  if  not 
exactly  in  praise  of  their  own  loveliness,  possibly  beneath 
the  flushing  influence  of  the  seductive  cobbler.  Jones,  of 
Wail  Street,  poses  as  if  for  his  photograph  ;  the  position  is 
painful,  but  Miss  Bluepatch,  of  Fifth  Avenue,  rewards 
him  with  a  look  wherein  a  smile  is  secretly  wrapped  up^ 
and  he  poses  on  to  Poughkeepsie.  Smith's  boots  are  new, 
and  just  a  leeile  too  small  for  him,  and  yet  this  heroic  ftllow 
stands  the  whole  way  to  West  Point,  expatiating  on  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery  to  Miss  Miutsauce,  who,  happy 
girl,  is  seated  upon  an  icebox,  uttetly  unconscious  of  the 
delicious  agonies  of  her  afHicted  admirer.  We  saw  all  this 
at  a  glance,  and  we  saw  more  than  this. 

Li  the  remotest  comers  of  the  boat  sits  the  brand-new 
brides  and  bridegrooms.  Angelina  is  attired  in  a  travel* 
ing  costume  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  that 
great  artist.  Worth— the  Talleyrand  of  the  toilet.  The 
dress  is  a  veritable  poem,  and  seems  to  careess  the  fair 
form  like  a  thing  of  life.  It  would  take  the  condensed 
evidence  of  a  dozen  French  milliners  to  d(  scribe  even  the 
"goring,"  so  it  is  not  for  us  to  rush  in  where  a  modui§ 
would  fear  to  tread.  Edwin,  too,  is  brand-new,  from  the 
gilt  sole  of  his  boot,  which  betrays  the  fact  of  its  never 
having  been  hitherto  worn,  to  the  sLiny  felt  hat,  with  the- 
impress  of  the  hatter's  thumb  still  upon  it,  as  glossy  and 
bright  as  a  new  drugstore. 

The  grim,  gaunt  grandeur  of  the  Palisades  serves  to 
render  the  soft,  sheeny,  dimpled  hills  around  Tarrytown, 
Nyack  and  Sleepy  Hollow  even  more  lovely,  and  bathed  in 
a  glowing  bath  of  golden  light,  an  auriferous  glory,  such 
as  won  Panaif  for  the  mighty  Jove.  We  crane  for  a  peep 
at  Sunnyside—the  home,  "  m:.de  up  of  gable-ends  and  foil 
of  angles  and  comers  as  an  old  crooked  hat''— of  Washing- 
ton Irving  ;  the  scene  of  the  loves  of  Ichabod,  Katrina  and 
the  muscular  Brom  Brones,  whose  daring  impersonation  of 
the  headless  horseman  won  for  him  his  pretty  pouting 
bride.  We  picture  Irving  seated  beneath  the  spreading 
foliage,  employed  in  thinking  out  some  of  his  charming 
creations,  or  en^a^^  m  ^^\xV\^  cotL^«wfe  V\\\i  ^^^^ta.^ 
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Keepij  iojored  when  he  flods  himself  deliberaielj  looked 
into  a  priBon  on  wheeUk  He  cannot  siretoh  his  limbs, 
loe-water  there  is  none.  To  bathe  his  temples  or  flirt 
with  his  mnstaohe  through  the  mediam  of  a  mirror  and 
a  comb  is  out  of  the  question*  The  friendly  and  well- 
^posted  oondactor  is  non  esL  There  are  no  information- 
giving.  officials  passing  through,  no  books  presented  or 
uewspipers  fl«ng  into  his  lap,  no  candies  or  bananas,  no 
cough-drops  or  cigars.  He  is  dropped  into  a  seat,  pro- 
vided he  can  get  one,  with  haughty  and  frozon-mannered 
womankind,  and  silent  and  abstracted  men.  If  his  luck 
be  good  he  may  meet  very  pleasant,  well-bred  people ; 
but  then  he  must  be  in  luck,  and  fortune  must  be  in 
a  propitious  mood.  He  is  hemmed  in  without  even  the 
luxury  of  a  chance  of  stretching  his  limbs,  since  the  slightest 
movement  in  that  direction  might  lead  to  the  disarrange- 
ment of  the  draperies  of  the  opposite  lady.  If  he  is  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  newspaper,  and  offers  it  to  his  neigh- 
bor, the  chances  are  that  the  civility  will  be  received  with 
a  frigid  '*  Thanks,"  and  then  he  must  endeavor  to  amuse 
himself  as  best  he  may,  cramped,  with  the  uneasy  feeling 
upon  his  mind  of  being  a  prisoner  until  the  train  slows 
into  a  station,  when  a  maohly-bearded  guard  will  politely 
but  sternly  inform  him  that  he  must  not  descend,  as  the 
train  will  start  in  a  "couple  o*  seconds,  sir.*'. 

If  the  traveler  is  in  need  of  refreshment  he  must  re- 
strain the  inner  cravings  until  the  train  arrives  at  a  station 
possessing  a  refreshment  counter.  To  this  counter  he 
must  plunge  with  the  most  frantic  haste,  to  be  snubbed  by 
the  pretty,  pert  barmaids  in  attendance.  If  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  secure  a  plate  of  soup  he  must  swallow  it  in  hot 
haste ;  if  he  has  annexed  a  portion  of  the  carcass  of  a  lean 
fowl,  he  is  constrained  to  recollect  that  fingers  were  con- 
structed before  knives  and  forks.  A  bell  rings,  the  guard, 
bearded  like  a  pard,  growls  something  in  a  hoarse  and  un- 
intelligible voice,  aad  [the  traveler,  despoiled  of  half  a 
crown,  for  which  he  has  in  turn  received  a  Barmecidal 
feast,  rushes  back  to  the  carriage,  mistaking  his  compart- 
ment, and  finally,  as  the  train  is  in  motion,  is  bundled  by 
the  bearded  guard  into  his  prison  coll— flung  over  the  foot 
of  some  gouty  countess,  or  into  the  arms  of  a  spiteful 
^elderly  spinster,  who  talks  at  him  about  American  barba- 
rians for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

Arrived  at  his  destination,  instead  of  quietly  proceeding 
to  his  hotel,  his  baggage-check  reposing  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  he  has  to  hustle  and  force  his  way  into  a  throng  of 
eager,  rude  and  excited  people,  all  clamoring  and  clam- 
bering for  their  laggago  ;  all  yelling  at  the  porters,  claim- 
ing tranks  and  portmanteaus  they  had  never  hid  eyes  on 
before,  while  the  most  acrobatic,  disdaining  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  being  waited  on  by  wooded  headed  employes,  leap 
into  the  middle  of  the  valice-ladcn  arena,  and  bear  away 
in  triumph  their  impedimenta — ay,  and  not  un frequently 
the  impedimenta  of  other  people  as  well,  for  this  miser- 
able baggage  muddle  is  a  rich  mine  to  a  certain  class  of 
"gentlemen  of  the  road.'' 

Oar  American,  Inving  by  dint  of  •* skinning  his  eyes" 
and  a  leviathan  bribe  to  a  porter,  at  last  secured  his  bag- 
gage, beholds  it  flang  on  to  the  top  of  a  growler,  alias  a 
four-wheeler,  or  a  hansom,  the  fare  being  an  unknown 
quantity  ;  or  if  he  decline  to  ride  in  solitary  grandeur,  the 
hotel  omnibus  is  yawning  to  receive  him — and  still  with 
V  sense  of  insecurity  in  regard  to  his  luggage  hanging 
over  him  like  a  black  cloud,  he  ia  driven  to  his  hotel,  again 
to  wony  and  skirmish  over  his  trunks ;  nor  is  he  happy 
Qntii  he  beholds  them  deposited  in  his  bedroom. 
'  How  often  during  that  fatiguing  tide  has  he  longed  for 
iba  abort,  Bharp  bat  irelcome  cry  of  "  Baggage  checked  I 
f^Moi  yoxir  baggage  cbecked  f"  bo  mgaitiouA  of  ease, 


comfort,  and  security  I  How  often  has  he  yearned  for  a 
stretch  in  the  direction  of  the  platform  !  How  often  has 
he  wished  for  a  gossip  with  the  ever-courteous  and 
thoroughly  posted  conductor  I  The  nuisance  of  having 
books^  periodicals  and  newspapers  flung  into  his  lap  every 
five  minutes  would  have  proved  a  boun,  and  the  crack  of 
the  shell  of  the  homely  peanut,  delicious  music. 

The  day -journey  will  be  gotten  through,  somehow  or 
other. 

*  Bo  the  day  weary,  be  the  day  long. 
At  last  It  ringeth  to  evensong." 

Be  the  journey  ever  so  dusty,  ever  so  hot,  ever  so 
tedious^  the  terminus  at  last  comes  in  sight,  and  should 
the  American's  companions  have  proved  unsociable  or 
worse,  he  has  at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of  gazing  out 
of  the  windows,  and  of  filling  his  eyes  with  "  bits  "  of  the 
country  as  the  iron  horse  sped  upon  its  way.  There  are 
many  distractions,  and  pleasing  ones,  to  boot,  in  a  day 
journey,  but  at  night — ^ye  gods  ! 

Where^  oh,  where  is  the  sleeping-car  ?  where  the  ebony 
attendant,  all  smiles  and  white  teeth  ?  where  the  cozy  little 
smoking-oompartment,  where  One  can  whiff  the  best  Henry 
Olay,  and  partake  of  a  '*  modest  quencher"  in  the  shape 
of  a  nightcap  ? 

Oar  helpless  countryman  is  conveyed  to  an  ilUlighted, 
fearfully  stifling  compartment,  containing  eight  divided 
seats,  seven  of  which  are  already  occupied.  A  wheezy  old 
lady  refuses  to  have  the  window  opened.  The  floor  is 
littered  with  handbags,  wraps,  eta,  while  the  netting  over- 
head threatens  to  burst  and  brain  the  luckless  individuals 
reposing  beneath  it,  a  rap  on  the  cranium  from  a  heavy 
dressing-case  being  somewhat  dangerous  in  consequences. 
The  American  finds  the  netting  full,  the  floor  packed. 
Where  will  he  put  his  grip-sack,  his  hand-valise^  his 
**  hard-shell "  hat  ?  He  begs  for  a  little  space,  addressing 
a  ghostly  company  in  the  dim  religious  light  Boom  is 
begrudgingly  doled  to  him  with  the  remark.  *<  These  rail- 
way companies  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  cram- 
ming people  like  sheep  into  their  beastly  carriages  1" 

A  dead  silence  falls  upon  the  prisoners  as  the  black  van 
moves  out  into  the  dark  night  Sleep  I  Absurd  I  Who 
could  sleep  seated  in  one  position,  the  legs  at  a  right 
angle,  the  head  being  bumped  against  the  dirty  and  fusty 
and  musty  wall-cushions?  Some  one  goes  off— a  loud 
snore  proclaims  that  Sleep  has  taken  a  scalp.  A  general 
snorting  ensues.  Bodies  become  limp  and  roll  to  one 
side.  The  man  or  woman  who  but  a  few  brief  minutes 
before  would  scarcely  vouchsafe  a  reply  to  the  disgusted 
American's  query  now  lean  upon  him  as  though  he  were  a 
brother.  In  vain  he  nudges  and  fends  them  off;  they 
return  to  their  first  love  ;  they  are  true  as  steel.  Sleep  I 
Oh,  for  that  colored  porter,  and  the  ice-water,  and  the 
stretch  on  the  platform  1  Why,  the  curtained  lane  be- 
tween the  berths  would  be  scenery  surpassing  that  so 
rapturously  described  by  Claude  Melnotte,  and  the  stock- 
inged foot  of  the  gentleman  in  the  upper  berth  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Even  the  ordinary  car,  crammed  with  passengers 
in  every  form  of  acrobatic  position,  were  a  paradise  on 
earth  compared  to  the  stifling  first-cLiss  compartment  on  a 
night- jonrneyiu  Earopo. 

Some  railway  companies  in  England  have  put  on  sleep- 
ing-cars,  notably  the  "  Wild  Irishman,"  between  Holyhead 
and  London,  and  the  "Scotch  Limited  Mail,"  from 
London  to  Edinburgh.  In  Fraaocb  too,  there  are  sleeping- 
oars  between  Paris  and  Bordeauz,  and  also  on  two  of  the 
other  lines ;  but  to  compare  these  cars  with  a  Pullmas  or 
a  Wagner  wonl<^  ^^  Anuivalent  to  comparing  a  grocer's 
wagon  to  y  ^ten  Durgole's  victoria.  .  Thsj 
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•re^  however,  a  more  ia  the  right  direction,  bat  as  yet  the 
trateliog  pahlie  baa  not  taken  to  them,  and  while  the 
firsl-olaaa  eaxriagea  will  be  fall  of  anilidring  hamanitjr,  the 
aleepera  wiQ  have  manj  bertha  to  let 

I>iligenee*tniTeling  is  rapid!  j  dying  oat,  siooe  moantaiDs 
are  being  tnnneled  and  tiie  iron  road  laid  everywhere. 
The  diligenoe  for  a  moantain  day  trip  is  very  delightful 
traveling ;  for  a  night  joarney  it  is  a  horror.  The  disoom- 
forta  of  the  "good  old  coaching  days,*'  so  raptaroasly 
referred  to  by  oar  grandfathers,  are  still  preserved  in 
diligenoe  travel,  and  a  night  in  the  wheezy,  bone-setting, 
'*  leathern  oonveaiency  "  will  live  long  in  the  memory.  I 
have  done  two  conseontive  nights  in  Mexico,  sixteen  males 
being  the  team,  the  driver  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  langs, 
his  assistant  pelting  the  leading  files  with  stones,  and  if  I 
wasn't  as  sore  as  Mickey  Free's  father,  I  know  nothing  of 
contadons,  abrasions  and  partial  dislocations.  I  have 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  from  Perpignan  to  Gerona.  To  say 
that  I  wa9  stiff  as  the  mammy  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies  at  the 
end  of  the  jonmey  is  a  dose  approximation  to  my  condi- 
tion. The  Irish  jann ting-car  is  a  delightful  conveyance, 
and  has  to  be  experienced  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 
With  a  chosen  companion,  a  good  horse,  a  cheerful  driver, 
and  a  "drop  o*  the  craytare  *'  in  the  well,  the  jaunting-car 
"bangs  Banagher."  Many  a  glorious  spin  I  have  had 
on  KiUamey,  through  the  wilds  of  Connemara,  and  in 
the  lovdy  valleys  of  Wicklow,  and  a  more  agreeable  mode 
of  conveyanoe  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  I  would  never 
care  to  ait  on  a  jaunting-car  outside  of  "Ould  Ireland," 
for,  somehow  or  other,  the  vehicle  seems  to  adapt  itself  to 
tlie  country  and  to  the  peopia  In  Connemara  and  the  West 
of  Ireland  elongated  jannting-cars  are  run,  each  side 
capable  of  containing  from  eight  to  ten  passengers.  They 
are  worked  with  four  horses,  usually  garrons,  or  miserable 
animals,  only  fit  for  the  Knacker's  Yard,  or  the  Corrida  de 
Tores  in  sonny  Spain.  The  covered  car  which  confronts 
the  American  tourist  at  Queenstown  is  a  relic  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  ought  to  have  disappeared  with  the  sedan- 
chairs.  An  Irishman,  upon  being  asked  what  was  the 
difference  between  an  inside  and  an  outside  car,  promptly 
replied  :  "  Shure,  thin,  the  outside  car  has  its  wheels  in- 
side, an'  the  inside  car  has  its  wheels  outside." 

The  omnibuses  of  the  world  would  form  a  not  uninter- 
esting article.  By  far  the  most  comfortable  and  most 
ele^nt  in  my  experience  are  those  plying  in  Vienna — the 
horse-cars  also  taking  the  palm.  Paris,  too,  is  admirably 
and  comfortably  omnibused.  The  stages  in  this  country 
are  a  little  behind  the  age.  They  are  lumbrous,  cum- 
brous vehicles,  uncomfortable  to  the  last  degree,  and  the 
system  of  i>acking  people  into  them  like  figs  in  a  drum  is 
as  reprehensible  as  it  is  abominable. 

Our  street-cars  are  eminently  useful  and— that  is  alL 
There  is  little  or  no  attempt  at  either  comfort  or  adorn- 
ment, while  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  tho  street- 
car is  a  perfect  model  of  both.  The  vehicles  are  roomy, 
elegantly  got'en  up,  and  exquisitely  clean,  while  no  over- 
crowding is  permitted,  and  every  woman  is  sure  of  a  seat 
The  conductors  and  drivers  wear  uniforms,  and  are  as  pre- 
sentable as  Austrian  Life-guardsmen.  With  us  the  greater 
the  load  the  greater  the  praise  to  drver  and  conductor. 
Tlie  former  is  about  as  ragged  and  disreputable-looking  a 
personage  as  the  heavy  villain  in  the  melodrama;  the 
latter,  as  a  rule,  wears  a  uniform  cap,  sadly  at  variance 
with  the  remainder  of  his  raiment  Our  illustration  of  the 
agonies  of  the  rear  platform  tells  a  piteous  but  o'er  true 
tale.  Fancy  a  lady  having,  to  fight  her  way  through  that 
oloaely  packed  mass  of  perspiring  humanity.  "How  am 
I  to  get  out  ?"  is  the  idea  that  weighs  upon  the^ind  of 
acme  delicate  woman  during  the  entire  ride     "" 


The  con- 


ductor is  of  no  avail ;  he  is  powerless ;  and  her  chance  of 
emancipation  lies  in  a  stoat  heart  and  a  p^dr  of  sharp 
eltwws.  The  light-fiogered  gentry  approve  highly  of  this 
system  of  packing  street-cars,  especially  since  the  wearing 
of  watches  and  jewelry  has  become  so  fashionable.  The 
basket  nuisance  in  a  street-car  is  one  with  which  we  are  all 
tolerably  familiar. 

There  is  avast  stride  toward  improvement  in  the  waiting- 
rooms  of  our  large  railway  depots,  and  from  being  great 
gloomy,  depressing  square  ball-alleys,  they  are  assuming 
shape  and  color  and  form,  with  groined  roofs,  and  paneled 
walls,  and  stained-glass  windows.  As  a  natural  sequence 
the  country  stations  will  follow  suit,  and  the  waiting-room 
in  the  near  future  will  be  a  tasteful  apartment,  papered 
in  perhaps  ^and  why  not  ? — sunflowers,  with  a  dado  and 
medieval  window. 

The  great  art-wave  which  is  breaking  over  this  vast 
continent  will  not  only  beautify  our  abodes,  but  our 
trysting-places  as  well,  and  the  traveler  will  find  the  loss 
of  train  or  boat  less  painful,  since  he  or  she  can  wait  for  the 
next  that  is  to  follow,  in  a  room  which  will  savor  more  of  a 
humanized  habitation  than  of  an  enlarged  cattle-pen. 

There  ought  to  be  a  large  reward  in  store  for  the  noble 
being  with  mental  capacity  to  organize  some  method 
for  ticket -checking  o?ice  onh/.  ''Tickets  ready!"  are 
words  that  raise  feelings  of  no  very  amiable  nature  in 
the  breast  of  the  ordinary  traveler.  To  be  wakened  from 
a  nap  by  an  implacable  employ*',  whoso  punch  is  pointed 
at  your  nnoffending  head  like  a  weapon  of  destruction,  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  singularly  disagreeable  sensation. 
To  know  that  you  carry  about  your  person  that  which 
may  be  called  for  at  any  moment,  and  must  be  produced 
inskinter,  is  a  "turn  on  the  nerves."  One  is  perpetually 
on  the  rack.  Every  time  the  door  opens,  every  appearance 
of  a  uniformed  official,  every  stoppage  of  the  train,  men- 
tally  sends  the  hand  to  the  pocket-book  for  the  bete  noir 
that  harasses  from  the  commencement  of  tho  journey  to 
the  end  ;  and  with  what  a  sigh  of  relief  one  delivers  up  the 
punched  and  tattered  ticket  for  the  last  time  I  One  feels 
inclined  to  give  the  conductor  something  for  himself  for 
having  taken  it  off  one's  hands.  Something  should  be 
done,  if  possible,  some  system  devised  by  which  the 
traveler  will  be  relieved  from  this  nightmare — one  punch- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  when  the  ticket  will 
bo  taken  up  for  good  and  all-— and  a  boon  will  be  con- 
ferred on  millions. 

On  the  Now  York  elevated  railroads  the  pns3enger^ 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  were  compelled  to  carry 
their  tickets  and  deliver  them  up  at  the  end  of  their  respec- 
tive trips.  So  many  mistakes  occurred,  and  so  much  grum- 
bling arose,  that  now  the  ticket  is  dropped  into  a  box 
while  it  U  still  T^arm  with  the  digital  pressure  of  tho 
delivery  clerk.  The  system  woiks  well,  and  millions  arc 
all  tho  happier. 

The  days  of  the  bobtail-car  have  been  too  loupj  in  the 
land.  R  is  an  accommodation,  iut  a  nni>ance.  The 
anguish  of  having  one's  pet  corns  trami)lo  1  upon  while  a 
heavy  man  or  woman  wobbles  to  the  change-window  is 
too  dreadful  to  dwell  upon.  Tho  jerk  ^\liich  sends  the 
change  flying  all  over  the  car ;  tho  catapnltic  upheaval 
that  flings  tho  newcomer  into  a  seat  or  into  the  repelling 
arms  of  an  already  seated  passenger  ;  the  ti  rriblo  anxiety 
when  tho  bell  rings,  announcing  a  defaulter  le»t  you  be 
suspected ;  the  frownings  and  scowliiigs  of  the  unconge- 
nial-looking driver  as  ho  counts  his  heads  preparatory  to 
pouncing  upon  the  assumed  swindler;  the  dangers airising 
from  tho  accumulation  of  small  boys  on  the  steps— all 
these  are  the  discomforts  attoching  themselves  to  tho 
"bobtail,"  and  I  say,  «•  Awx^  'sivlViv^*.'* 
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lie  comes  to  dLstitrb  the  ariioles  in  qnestion  ?  What 
iodignatioa  and  terror  do  jon  not  experiouoe  as  he  ooldtj 
iu  forms  jon  ihiit  the  dre«s6S  muai  be  appraised,  and  what 
u  flow  of  L»  rig  wage  comes  to  your  rosy  lips  in  disparage- 
ment of  articlps  which  jon  selected  iti  Paris  as  b^ing  the 
mofli  dm  in  the  **Bon  Marohu**  or  in  the  Magazia  du 
LonTre. 

Here  is  a  diHComfort  in  travel  that  must  be  done  awaj 
with.  No  matter  how  innocent  we  may  be,  the  thonght 
oi  the  dread* 
ed  Cnatom* 
boose  officer 
is  a  shadow 
upon  the 
sunniest  and 
smoothest 
voyage. 

It  is,  how- 
CTer,  dne  to 
the  Customs 
employ^  to 
fl^ibftt  they 
do  ihdr  spir" 
iliog  very 
gently,  and 
that  they 
meet  with 
**  hard  cases'^ 
goes  without 
flaying ;  la^ 
dies  with 
elastic  oon- 
•eiaiioee  and 
gentlemen 
withont  any 
ccnseiciLCiS 
at  all  Their 
treatment* 
Itowever,  of 
Ibe  ordinary 
passonger^ 
snbjeot  to  the 
ordinary 
weakn^sesof 
human  na 
tnre,  is«  so 
far  as  official 
nature  will 
permit,  high* 
]y  ooosider* 
ate. 

•*  BeAntifal 
Eoow''  has 
been  so 
graoefnlly 
aoog  in  soQg 
and  story 
thai  it  nee<l3 
no    rbapsod* 

izing  here.  A  snowdrift  in  a  det>p  catting,  blocking  the 
tmek,  may  be  a  tuiug  of  beauty,  but  it  is  Bcarcely  a  joy 
for  ever.  Nor  ia  it  a  comfortable  feeling  for  the  traveler 
by  mil  to  hear  torp^jdotfs  exploding  as  the  train  rushes 
throngb  a  blinding,  bewildering  snowstorm.  Snow*  save 
for  sleighing  purposes,  ia  one  of  the  discomforts  of  traveL 
II  disarranges  the  timetable,  it  breaks  appoiatments,  it 
spoils  dinner,  it  compels  one  to  wear  gam-shoea— it*a  a 
nulaanoe^ 

The^ieatiDg  of  can  and  bonta  isa  qnesttou  that  demands 


iLKGUSa  t1>SA  or  comfort  IH  4  KhlLMLY  CA^SaUOSi 


ft  few  words.  As  a  mle,  there  ia  either  too  much  heat  or 
too  little.  You  are  suaocatod  or  yon  are  ahivering.  Cold 
is  not  so  difficult  to  bear  as  heat,  for  you  can  warm  your- 
self, but  to  coijl  yoaraeU  is  anotbor  matter.  The  tiicr- 
mometer  is  far  below  ffe«iziflg-poiut ;  the  conductor  of  tlio 
car  being  a  chilly  mortal  himself,  or  being  very  good- 
natured,  resolves  that  the  passengers  shall,  at  all  sTents. 
have  nothing  to  complaia  of  on  the  score  of  heat  He 
turns  on  all  at  his  command,  piles  ooal  into  the  stove,  and 

in  a  few 
m  i  n  tt  t  OS 
comes  the 
dry,  sofib- 
cating  le^\, 
that  knows 
of  no  relief 
save  one,  that 
of  flinging 
open  the 
window  or 
door,  and  kt* 
ting  in  a 
knife-like  air 
that  cats  lo 
(he  very  mar* 
rotv. 

Of  oonn^, 
there  ar^ 
some  passen- 
gers who  par- 
take of  the 
nature  of  Sal* 
amander,  for 
whom  no 
beat  is  too 
much,  and 
who  would 
flirt  with  the 
stove  in  the 
dog*days ; 
but  the  aver- 
age psR^en- 
ger  dislikes 
to  he  stifled 
or  dry -baked, 
and  he  un^ 
dergoea  both 
in  a  long 
Winter  rail- 
way journey. 
Some  plan 
should  be 
devifced  by 
which  our 
ears  could  le 
heated  to  a 
certain  tem- 
pera tare, 
warm  enough 

to  prove  agreeable,  yet  not  too  warm.  Let  the  Salaman* 
dera  put  on  overcoats  and  wraps,  as  is  done  in  English 
railway  carriages,  where  they  have  no  artificial  heat  at  nil 
save  in  the  first -class,  whcro  long  jurs  covered  with  flannel 
and  flUed  with  hot  ^  ater  are  placed  ben&nth  your  feet  at 
certain  stations  along  the  lioeu  That  feeling  of  asphyiia- 
tion  that  one  enduroa,  con^erjuent  upon  the  overheatiofi 
of  the  cars,  is  about  the  moet  unendurable  one  can  ex- 
perience.  The  flushed  cheek,  the  pink  hand,  the  incipient 
headache,    the  nnquencnable    thirst,    all   arise  from.  on. 


I 
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overdose  of  heat,  and  Ibe  entire  pleasure  of  a  trip  is 
completelj  marred  either  through  the  carelessness  or 
extravaganoe  of  a  thoughtless  oond actor. 

There  is  one  feature  in  connection  with  the  comforts 
and  discomforts  of  travel  that  should  not  be  passed  oyer, 
and  that  is  the  knack  some  people  possess  for  making 
themselves  comfortable,  and,  vice  versa.  Persons  of  the 
Mark  Taplej  class  enjoy  travel  under  every  circumstance, 
and  to  this  class  of  the  community  at  large  I  make  my 
most  deferential  bow. 


SOME  TURKISH    SLAVE    STORIES. 

A  SLAVE  WHO  IS  NO  SLAVE. 

WlB  have  left  the  dark,  ultramarine-blue  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean far  behind,  and  drop  anchor  at  last  in  the  shining, 
tumbling,  sapphire-like  waves  of  the  Bosphonis.  It  is  the 
hoor  of  Summer  sunset ;  and  the  hue  of  a  golden  haze 
vails  like  a  glory  the  beautiful,  distant  city. 

Is  this  a  fabry  prince  who  comes  to  meet  me  at  my 
journey's  end  ?  He  is  certainly  as  handsome  as  a  prince, 
and  as  well-dressed,  and  as  well-mannered.  He  is  slight 
and  boyish,  has  an  oval,  fair  face,  sad,  dreamy  hazel  eyes, 
and  golden-brown  hair.  From  his  air  of  quiet  dignity 
and  reserve,  and  his  fatiltless  style  of  European  dress,  he 
might  be  a  young  English  gentleman,  were  it  not  for  his 
scarlet  fez.  Nothing  can  be  more  suave  than  his  low  bow, 
nothing  more  courtly  than  his  smile.  He  has  all  our 
Western  politeness  tempered  by  Eastern  deference  as  he 
hands  me  into  the  light,  dancing  caique  which  is  to  bear 
me  over  the  limpid  blue  waves  to  my  future  home  in 
Turkey. 

Some  time  before  he  Las  finished  pointing  out  to  me  the* 
many  palaces  of  white  marble  which  are  the  imperial 
residences,  I  am  all  impatience  to  be  shown  the  ydli  in 
which  I  am  to  liva  Bat  it  is  long  before  it  comes  in 
sight,  and  meantime  our  talk  has  revealed  to  me  what  a 
kindly,  childlike  natnre  ho  has,  this  boy.  A  Turk  speak- 
ing French  with  ease,  well-informed  on  all  topics  of  the 
day — nay,  who  has  evidently  traveled  a  good  deal,  though 
BO  young — much  I  wonder  who  and  what  he  is. 

Not  then,  but  soon  afterward,  I  learned  what  his  posi- 
tion was.  He  was  a  slave.  The  word  smote  me  like  a 
pang.  Whose  slave  was  he,  and  how  could  he  have 
become  a  slave  ?  The  first  question  was  easily  answered. 
His  master  (I  force  myself  to  use  the  unseemly  word — 
'Effendi*  would  be  the  term  in  Turkish)  was  the  son  of  a 
great  pasha,  and  was  about  his  own  age,  rather  younger 
than  himself,  perhaps.  The  wor^t  was  that  this  Efiendi, 
this  master,  was  of  a  nature  totally  opposed  to,  and 
immeasurably  less  rofined  and  sensitive  than,  that  of  this 
boy,  who  was  linked  to  him  in  constant  companionship. 
He  was,  in  fact,  although  good-natured  and  not  evil- 
tempered  or  especially  vicious,  one  of  thoso  idle,  empty- 
headed,  heedless  young  men  who  do  more  mischief  to 
themselves  and  others  by  their  \r  ill  fulness,  thoughtless 
waste  of  time,  money,  and  good  capabilities,  than  they  do 
by  premeditated  wickedness. 

To  show  the  sort  of  yoang  scaprgrace  lie  was,  it  maybe 
sufficient  to  mention  the  worst  of  his  peccadilloes.  It 
happened  (some  long  time  after  I  first  mnde  his  acquaint- 
ance) that  he  bought  a  x>air  of  yonnp:  Russian  horses  that 
were  high-spirited  and  difficnlt  to  driva  Warned  by  his 
father  not  to  exercise  them  himself,  forbidden  at  last  to 
take  them  out,  he  yet  persisted  in  his  whim  of  breaking 
them  In  to  go  tandem  fiashion.  No  experiment  could  have 
tma  jaandMogerouB  ;  nevertheless,  the  headstrong  young 
J^Tiaked  his  own  neck  uad  that  of  his  English  groom 


with  dogged  penistency  and  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  better 
object 

At  last  oame  the  catastrophe.  It  was  a  bright  Summer 
morning,  and  the  hones  were  fresh.  They  scented  the 
wet  grass,  sparkling  thick  with  great  dewdrops,  and 
became  impatient  of  whip  and  harness.  Off  they  went  at 
a  dash ;  presently  the  dogcart  was  kicked  in  two  ;  the  Bey 
and  his  groom  saved  themselves  by  a  leap,  but  the  horses 
still  dashed  wildly  on,  maddened  by  the  bounding  of  the 
broken  parts  of  the  tandem,  which  they  were  dragging  by 
the  traces. 

The  road  lay  between  inhabited  houses.  Before  one  of 
these  a  young  Greek  was  standing,  in  the  act  of  putting 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup  of  his  humble  mon^/rc— the  donkey 
on  which  he  rode  daily  to  his  college.  He  was  a  studious 
young  man  of  seventeen,  a  scholar  of  much  promise,  and 
the  son  of  a  doctor,  now  bed-ridden,  whom  he  hoped  in 
time  to  be  able  to  support  as  well  as  his  mother  and 
sisters. 

It  may  be  that  the  frightened  horses  swerved  in  their 
course;  however  it  happened,  the  poor  .young  man  was 
tripped  up  by  the  loose  traces— entangled  in  them,  dashed 
down,  and  carried  on  bounding  with  the  broken  carriage 
over  the  stony  road  I 

He  was  carried  back  to  his  father's  house,  stunned  and 
dead,  and  a  hot  thrill  of  indignation  went  tlutough  the 
Greek  community  when  the  accident  became  known. 

The  young  Bey,  thoroughly  frightened,  and,  let  us  hope, 
sincerely  sorry,  although  he  foolishly  tiied  to  affect  indif- 
ference, was  meanwhile  conveyed  to  the  guardhouse,  and 
it  requured  a  long  negotiation,  high  influence,  and  a  sum  of 
money  to  effect  his  release  without  a  judicial  inquiry  being 
held  more  serious  than  the  primary  evidence  tendered 
before  the  Bach  Zaptieh  (Ohief  Officer  of  Police).  A 
handsome  sum  was  also  given  to  the  bereaved  family  as 
some  ompensatiou  for  their  loss.  Matters  being  thus 
smoothei  over  without  delay,  the  funeral  of  the  unfor- 
tunate boy  took  place  according  to  the  Greek  custom  of 
the  corpse  being  dressed  as  in  life ;  the  ghastly,  disfigured 
face  looking,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  like  the  waxen 
effigy  of  some  martyred  saint — an  exasperating  sight  to 
.the  hundreds  of  mourners  who  followed  him  to  his  last 
resting-place. 

The  young  Bey,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  more  mischief, 
was  sent  into  temporary  exile.  He  hastened  to  join  a 
hunting-party  going  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Well,  it  was  to  such  a  master  that  my  friend,  Tewfik, 
belonged,  and  had  belonged  since  somewhere  about  his 
sixth  or  seventh  year.  For  the  son  of  a  rich  Turkish 
father  usually  has  a  playmate  or  two  bought  for  him 
whilst  he  is  still  quite  young,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be 
lonely,  but  may  have  some  ready  object  on  which  to  vent 
all  his  humors,  whether  playful  or  spiteful.  And  these 
little  bought  playmates  are  very  convenient  I — for  they 
rarely  dare  return  kicks  or  cnfi;),  and  can  be  easily  cowed 
if  they  do  attempt  to  make  reprisals. 

Tewfik  was  not  the  only  slave  playmate  of  Mohammed 
Bey.  A  younger  boy  had  boen  bought  soon  after  the 
first,  one  who  gave  promise  of  being  more  cspib'jJe  and  en- 
tertaining, as  his  glittering,  small,  dork  eyes,  piquant  fea- 
tures and  slight  frame  lent  him  an  appearance  of  alertness 
and  drollery  which  Tewfik  did  not  possess.  This  lad, 
whom  I  will  call  Aohmet,  was  about  fifteen  when  I  first 
knew  them.  Tha  three  had  received  a  verv  desultory  edu- 
cation, having,  nevertheless,  had  tutors  enough  in  the 
foreign  colleges,  to  which  they  had  been  sent  in  company 
whilst  traveling  in  Germany,  France  and  England.  French 
was  the  only  language  they  had  cared  to  master,  knd  that 
they  spoke  w  " 
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Of  the  trio,  Aohmet  was  the  soal  and  life.  Mohammed 
B^,  h&Kfj  and  indoleat,  inaeiiBibly  followed  his  lead. 
T^as  it  tome  foolish  escapade  ia  Pera,  bear-baiting,  or 
teasing  the  young  eabs  taken,  some  "spree"  at  the 
theatres^  or  exonrsion  to  the  farm  ?  Aohmet  was  sure  to 
be  in  it»  pretty  sore  to  hsTs  suggested  it ;  whilst  Tewfik, 
chained  to  the  companionship  of  the  others,  had  to  be  of 
the  party,  and  joined  in  the  sport,  or  rather  looked  on, 
with  a  langnid  contempt  for  the  foolish  fan  that  pradence 
forced  him  to  disgaise  or  conceal  as  he  might 

Bat  the  chain  that  bonnd  the  threa  together  was  sud- 
denly snapped.  The  merry  Aohmet,  with  his  dark,  gypsy- 
like face,  so  brimful  of  mischief,  was  a  favorite  with  all  of 
us,  and  I  well  remember  how  his  loss  startled  us.  It 
came  one  calm  Summer  night,  just  after  the  sunset  meaL 
The  thoughtless  boy,  for  a  mere  whim,  took  a  plunge  into 
the  still  blue  waters  where  he  hai  often  bathed  before,  at 
a  apot  almost  close  to  the  ydlu  He  hsd  wagered  that  he 
would  dive  and  reappear  in  so  many  minutes.  His  oom- 
IMtnions,  watch  in  hand,  looked  for  his  reappearance— but 
he  was  never  seen  again  I 

All  that  night  the  caiques  of  the  watchers  were  out, 
waving  burning  torch-brands  over  the  dark  surface ; 
thronghout  the  night  we  women  within  woke  from  snatches 
of  aleep  to  listen  for  some  cry  of  recognition ;  but  no 
white,  upturned  face  was  floated  by  on  the  gurgling  waves. 

Next  day  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  the  body.  But 
no  hand,  however  eager,  could  find  it  to  wrench  it  from 
the  strong,  swift  under-current  that  was  surely  bearing  it 
down  to  the  Marmora. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  they  gave  up  hope  of  the  re- 
covery ;  and  moat,  with  stoical  indifference,  tamed  their 
thoughts  to  a  great  entertainment  that  was  to  take  place 
in  the  saloamlik  that  evening.  Why  should  they  not  ? 
There  was  no  etiquette  to  bo  observed  on  the  occasion  of 
a  slave's  death. 

Bat  the  sudden  loss  of  human  life  is  such  an  awful 
thing  I  It  put  me  out  of  harmony  with  the  noise  of  viols 
and  singing-men.  So,  with  a  shudder,  I  had  turned  away, 
taken  my  hat  and  gone  to  the  hill  garden,  in  order  to  be 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  noise  of  the  unseemly  merry- 
making. There  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  haggard, 
dejected  face  and  drooping  figure  of  poor  Tewfik.  A  few 
words  of  heartfelt  condolence  established  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  him  and  myself  that  deepened  afterward 
into  the  truest  respect  and  confidence.  It  was  well  for 
him  that  I  had  come  upon  him  in  his  then  mood.  His 
better  feelings  had  been  rudely  shocked,  were  being  at 
that  moment  cruelly  bruised.  His  merry  companion,  his 
gay-hearted,  cheerful  friend,  had  suffered  a  violent  death  ; 
had  been  "drowned  like  a  dog"—**  Kopek  guihi,**  he  said 
—and  who  really  cared  ?  Were  they  not,  even  now,  not 
twenty-four  hours  after  his  death,  feasting  and  langhing 
and  making  music  below  ?  **  Voyez-vous,  mademoiselle," 
he  exclaimed,  bitterly,  **ce  nYtait  qu'un  esclave.  Nous 
antrcs  esdaves,  nous  ne  sommcs  que  du  betaiL  Pour- 
qnoi,  done,  se  d^rangerait-on  si  Tun  de  nous  deux  vient  li 
mourir  ?"  (You  see,  mademoiselle,  he  was  only  a  slave, 
slaves  are  but  cattle.  Why  should  they  put  themselvear 
out  because  one  of  us  is  dead  ?) 

Was  this  a  slave  who  was  speaking  with  a  dignity  that 
would  have  befitted  a  prince,  and  a  proud  curl  on  the  fine 
lip  that  spoke  repressed  contempt  for  his  «*  superiors "  ? 
Which  was  the  slave  ?  I  asked  myself— the  master  who 
was  a  slave  to  his  besotting  follies  and  pleasures,  incap- 
able of  any  high  feeling,  chaining  and  dragging  down  this 
noble  nature^  or  he  who  could  live  sliackled  by  the  fetters 
of  alaTery,  yet  keep  his  soul  tree  and  pure,  resisting  even 
tho  ooAtMoination  of  example  ? 


Looking  in  his  disturbed  face  with  earnest  gravity,  I 
entreated  him  to  believe  that  he  had  at  least  my  deepest 
respect  and  sympathy,  and  that  I,  ahnost  as  much  as  him- 
self, had  been  thoroughly  unhinged  by  the  sudden  loss  of 
his  almost  brother,  whose  little  keepsake  of  dried  wild- 
flowers  from  the  Alps  would  always  now  be  one  of  my 
treasured  souvenirs. 

So  my  talk  soothed  him,  and  as  we  walked  upon  the 
terrace  in  the  long,  fair  twilight  I  led  him  on  to  speak  of 
his  own  early  history,  in  the  hope  of  carrying  him  out  of 
the  grief  of  the  present 

He  said : 

"I  am  no  Turk  at  heart,  and  not  slave-born.  My 
parents  were  Christians,  and  my  mother  was  my  father's 
wife.  They  were  Georgians,  living  in  their  own  farm  under 
the  Caucasus.  When  I  was  about  six,  or  more,  my  father 
had  some  trouble  with  the  land  or  crops.  He  wanted  a 
pretty  large  sum  of  money,  and  there  was  only  one  way 
to  get  it  I  had  a  little  sister,  and  he  could  sell  one  of  us. 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  glad  of— he  left  her  at  home.  But 
I  was  so  fond  of  her  I  and  he  parted  us.  Then  he  brought 
me  on  the  saddle  before  him  a  part  of  the  way,  and  then  on 
to  Stamboul  by  sda.  There  we  had  to  stay  some  months 
in  the  common  khans  before  he  could  hear  of  a  house  (Ev) 
rich  enough  to  give  his  price.  Fortunately  for  him  and 
unhappily  for  me,  they  wanted  a  playmate  just  then  for 
Mohammed  Bey  ;  I  suppose  they  gave  between  three  and 
four  hundred  liras ;  and  so  I  lost  my  liberty." 

*' Yonr  father,  though  a  Christian,  sold  you  to  be  a  slave 
to  the  Mussulmans  ?*' 

<*  Yes,"  he  sai JL  '*  But  he  was  not  a  good  man.  Good 
and  bad  men  are  sprinkled  pretty  evenly  up  and  down  the 
world.  We  have  good  Mohammedans  and  bad  Moham- 
medans, and  you  have  good  Christians  and  bad  Christians. 
People  grow  up  to  believe  what  they  are  taught  I  have 
been  taught  to  believe  the  Koran,  end  I  believe  it" 

In  fact,  Tewfik,  as  I  had  frequently  observed,  was  a 
devout  Mohammedan,  assimilating  to  his  rare  nature  the 
best  truths  within  his  reach.  Yet  he  acknowledged  him- 
self to  have  come  of  a  Christian  family.  It  was  an  ailded 
grief  for  him  to  know  it. 

Then  he  talked  to  me  of  his  sister— how  it  was  his  one 
wish  to  be  able  to  bring  her  to  Constantinople  at  his  own 
expense  and  cdncate  her.  That  hope  gave  him  courage  to 
bear  his  present  uncongenial  surroundings  and  persever- 
ance in  trying  still  to  improve  the  foreign  education  he 
had  had. 

There  were  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  cher- 
ished scheme,  that  I  felt  I  must  at  all  hazards  point  them 
out  to  him. 

"  It  is  so  difficult  for  you,  my  fiieud,  not  being  fully 
free  to  act  as  you  would,  to  give  your  sister  the  full  pro- 
tection yon  otherwise  might  Would  it  not  be  better  first 
to  obtain  your  own  freedom  ?  Somo  day  you  may  be  free. 
Yonr  education  and  intelligence  and  trabt worthiness  will 
help  to  make  your  fortune." 

**  Nou  pa"3  on  Turquie  !"  he  said,  with  an  implied  sneer. 
**0n  a  beau  Otra  lionnOto  ;  ccia  ne  pose  pas  centre  la  posi- 
tion dans  lo  monde.*' 

**  But  when  ycu  are  free  you  can  return  to  your  country 
if  you  will." 

•*When  I  shall  bo /r^c  .^"  he  said,  bitterly,  and  half  to 
himself.  *'Not  till  my  best  years  aro  gone,  and  then  it 
will  be  too  late  to  do  much.  And  how  can  I  raise  myself 
at  all  now  ?  Do  not  I  know  well  that  /,  a  slave,  cannot  be 
received  at  the  table  of  the  Pasha,  though  I  have  beea 
brought  np  better  than  the  ignorant  and  uncouth  boon 
who  are  received  there  every  day  because  they  have  thA 
passport  of  Bey  beloT^  Ui^vt  isAXSki^V 
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their  clotliea,  bring  coffee  and  pipes,  or  nnrae  them  in 
illness— these  are  liable  to  change  hands  at  the  irhim  of 
a  master.  Howeyer,  many  Beys  prefer  nowadays  to  hare 
paid-servants,  becaase  by«and-by  they  wonld  be  expected 
to  give  their  slaves  their  freedom,  let  them  marry,  and 
set  them  up  in  a  house,  and  perhaps  find  the  wife.  Yon 
perceive  that  keeping  slaves  is  not  so  cheap  a  basiness  as 
it  seems." 

**0n  the  whole,  you  must  confess  that  your  lot  has 
fallen  in  pleasant  places,"  I  remarked,  cheerfully,  to  point 
him  to  the  bright  side  of  the  picture. 

"  Truly,  it  might  have  been  far  worse,"  he  replied,  with 
earnestness.  *'  I  am  much  more  free  and  respected  than 
many  would  be  in  my  place." 

"And  then,"  I  continued,  "you  have  gained  a  very 
good  education,  and  you  have  seen  Europe." 

"  That  is  true  also,"  he  assented*  *'  But,  also,  I  have 
learned  by  my  education  to  know  a  double  bitterness  in 
feeling  myself  a  slave,  for  a  slave  is  despised." 

••No  one  could  despise  you,  my  friend,"  I  saiil,  reprov- 
ingly and  sincerely. 

••  Mademoiselle  is  very  good,  and  does  not  judge  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,"  he  replied,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
*•  But  all  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  You  see,  I  have  lost 
my  respect  and  love  for  my  father.  I  know  in  my  heart  I 
shall  never  forgive  the  wrong  he  has  done  me." 

Then  we  walked  on  in  moody  silence,  and  a  burst  of 
merriment  from  below  was  borne  mockingly  to  our  ear. 

All  at  once  a  thought  darted  into  my  mind  like  an  in- 
spiration. 

••  You  have  touched  English  ground  !"  I  exclaimed,  with 
some  excitement  "That  alone  has  freed  you.  Our  proudest 
law  is,  that  whoever  touches  English  soil  becomes  a  free 
man«    You  are  no  slave  1" 

••Ahl"  he  said.  ••It  is  a  grand  law;  but,  you  see,  it 
does  not  make  a  slave  the  leas  in  Turkey.  Besides,"  he 
added,  ••  I  am  too  proud  to  abandon  my  benefactors  for 
my  own  good.  Let  them  have  my  gratitude,  my  services, 
my  affection  to  the  end.  I  have  eaten  of  their  bread  long 
enough." 

••Still,  you  are  free,  for  all  that,"  I  persisted. 

••For  your  saying  it,  I  will  always  be  your  devoted 
brother,"  he  said,  half  willing  to  humor  my  mood. 

••Slave  or  no  slave,"  I  exclaimed,  ••!  will  never  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  myself  your  friend  on  a  perfect 
footing  of  equality,  or  to  give  you  a  sister's  sympathy." 

And  we  kept  oar  compact  thenceforth.  My  friendship 
was,  I  believe,  a  comfort  and  a  help  to  him,  whilst  I  felt 
myself  all  the  stronger  for  trying  to  give  him  strength  and 
patience. 

Loyal  hearts  may  gather  into  the  treasure-chamber  of 
memory  the  perfumes  of  many  such  friendships. 

A   DKSTINKD    P.RlDlC-A   SKt^lIX. 

From  the  borders  of  Circassia,  not  far  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tewfik\s  mountain  home,  a  little  girl  had  been  kid- 
napped about  the  same  time  the  boy's  father  started  on 
his  heartless  errand  to  the  Turkish  capital. 

This  child  was  bought  by  Momammed  Bey's  mother  in 
order  to  be  brought  up  as  Mohammed  Bey's  destined 
bride.  Slight  and  pale,  with  irregukr  features,  but 
quick,  bright  eyes,  the  little  thing  was  chosen  for  her  ex- 
treme vivacity  rather  than  for  any  beauty  she  possessed. 
She  at  once  became  the  playmate  of  the  young  Bey's 
■l8ter»  and  consequently  of  the  brother  and  his  friends. 
Amongst  the  latter  was  a  boy  of  solid  build  and  stolid 
character,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  pair  of  light-gray  eyes 
wiHh  M  alight  squint  in  them. 
TbJs  bor,  Oman,  mm  etrljr  anslATed  by  the  bewitching 


tyranny  of  the  little  Boffia»  who  was  a  boi/.  coquette. 
Full  of  liveliness,  decided  and  outspoken,  with  tact 
enough  to  yield  whe?e  necessary  to  the  young  Khanum, 
the  girl  had  her  own  way  for  the  most  part  with  every- 
body. At  ten  she  was  withdrawn  into  the  atrict  seclusion 
of  the  harem  and  made  to  learn  the  kdnoon  (or  flat  harp) 
dancing,  and  to  understand  the  ordering  of  a  household. 
She  learned,  too,  to  apeak  a  little  French,  blundering 
through  difficulties  with  praiseworthy  determination.  At 
eighteen  she  was  a  lively  young  woman,  with  graceful 
manners  formed  by  a  Frenchwoman's  supervision. 

Boffia  stood  well  with  her  future  mother-in-law,  but 
the  latter,  though  kind,  showed  her  no  motherly  tender- 
ness, and  Acbmet  Bey,  incapable  of  any  romantic  feeling, 
only  remembered  her  as  a  petite  iaguine  who  had  had  spirit 
enough  to  tease  as  much  as  she  was  teased.  The  heavy 
Hassan,  meanwhile,  sighed  whenever  he  caught  eight  of 
her  profile  at  the  carriage  window,  and  by  means  of  cer- 
tain telegraphic  signs  a  complete  understanding  grew  up 
between  the  two. 

Much  clever  manoeuvring  had  to  be  gone  though  before 
the  atate  of  the  case  could  be  broached  with  aafety  to  the 
mother  and  to  Achmet  Bey.  When  the  girPa  inclination 
became  known,  the  latter  had  the  good  sense  to  give  her 
her  freedom  and  present  her  as  a  dowered  bride  to  his 
friend.  There  was  a  grand  wedding — Hassan  going  in 
torchlight  procession  to  service  at  the  mosque,  supported 
on  either  side  by  Achmet  and  Tewfik  as  best  men.  Mean- 
while, Boffia  Ehanum,  dignified  since  the  morning  with 
the  title  indicating  her  newly-found  freedom,  received 
guests  in  her  own  home. 

Hassan  Bey  had  just  reason  to  be  flattered  at  the  preftr- 
ence  his  young  wife  had  shown  for  him.  He  was  proud 
of  his  domestic  happiness,  and  delighted  to  receive  the 
visits  of  hia  old  friends  in  his  wife's  presence,  so  renewing 
for  all  the  pleasant  intercourse  now  so  long  interrupted. 

Tewfik  soon  confided  to  Boflia  Khanum  his  hope  of 
bringing  his  sister  to  StambouL  With  ready  woman's  wit 
the  young  wife  set  herself  to  work  out  a  practical  realiza- 
tion of  the  plan ;  but  much  patience  and  waiting  were 
needed  for  months  yet  For,  in  spite  of  the  young  man's 
steady  efforts  to  improve  himself  and  extend  his  studies,  it 
was  some  time  before  he  gained  notice  or  hopes  of  patron- 
age. At  last  there  came  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  table 
of  a  great  Pacha ;  and  from  that  time  it  waa  understood 
that  society  had  accepted  him  as  an  ornament,  and  hia 
freedom  waa  tacitly  acknowledged. 

But  still  no  employment  was  given  him,  although  a 
post  in  one  of  the  foreign  embassies  was  talked  of.  Tlie 
death  of  a  friendly  Pacha  put  an  end  to  the  prospect  of  a 
secretaryship  at  St  Petersburg.  His  allowance  was  not 
grea^  but  by  self-denial  he  might  save  enough  to  send  for 
his  sister.  And  so  he  did.  And  it  was  in  the  home  of 
Hassan  Bey  and  Boffia  Ehanum  that  the  long-parted 
brother  and  sister  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  once 
more.  Happy  and  bright  they  were  till  the  shadow  of 
coming  troubles  on  the  horizon  of  Eastern  politics  warned 
Tewfik  to  send  his  profegee  back  to  the  shelter  of  her  own 
country. 

Tewfik  has  ever  been  faithful  to  his  old  friends.  He  was 
willing  to  remain  near  them  and  accept  a  subordinate  post 
which  brought  him  an  income  very  inadequate  to  hia  re- 
quirements and  reliabihty.  To  the  end  he  would  repeat 
*•  I  have  eaten  their  bread  all  these  years,  and  not  even  to 
secure  an  independence  would  I  leave  them  of  my  own 
free  will.  If  their  kindneas  should  put  it  in  my  power  to 
make  my  own  way,  it  would  be  different"  He  cherishedt 
then,  a  strong,  chivalrous  sense  of  gratitude  toward  the 
rich  had  thought  it  no  ahame  to  Inttf  his  libarlj 
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of  ftotion  I  He  was  geaerons  in  giring  them  more  than 
the  bargaia  involTed ;  and  while  his  magnanimity  surprised 
me,  I  cooid  not  help  admiring  in  him  a  tonch  of  that  fine 
Oriental  derotion  which  we  see  in  Buth*s  clinging  to 
Naomi 

A  TRAGEDY, 

It  is  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing,  and  so  there  is  to  be 
a  ballet  a  la  Franque^  which  is  to  be  performed  with  the  aid 
of  SQch  stage  accessories  as  can  be  extemporized.  Accord- 
inglj,  a  raised  platform  has  been  contrived  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  great,  onrying,  doable  staircase  leading 
np  from  the  large  and  lofty  central  sc^a,  or  reception-hall 

One  looked  down  on  a  hnge  space,  inclosed  in  high  walls, 
X>acked  close  with  wondering  and  delighted  faces  intent  on 
gaziog  on  no  ordinary  scene.  The  little  theatre  was  meant 
to  represent  Fairyland ;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  rare 
flowers,  seemingly  poised  tiptoe  on  a  bed  of  exotics,  stands 
a  Fairy  so  gracefnily  posed,  so  bewitchingly  draped  in 
silrery  ganze  and  piuk  ribbons  ;  so  dainty  and  coqnettish 
in  the  torn  of  her  head,  in  the  delicate  contour  of  her  oral 
face,  pale  brow,  black- penciled  eyebrows,  and  fnll,  pout- 
ing, cherry  lips;  so  provokingly  triumphant  in  the  too 
risible  consciousness  of  her  own  piqucmte  beauty ;  so  ten- 
acious of  praise  in  her  long  endurance  of  that  idmost  im- 
possible posture,  that  one  could  only  look  on  in  wonder- 
ment and  admiration. 

Well  might  the  great  mass  of  densely  packed  moussaffers 
(Tiaitors)  cry  out  •*  Af'farim,  Affarim !"  (Weil  done  !  Well 
done !)  and  add  their  devout  "  Mash  Allah  I"  (Heaven  de- 
fend us  I) 

Bat  there  were  those  looking  on  to  whom  the  gay  scene 
was  unpleasing — women  whose  heaits  were  in  a  blaze  of 
jealousy,  whose  eyes  shot  forth  glances  that  boded  no 
good  to  the  pretty  ballet  dancer.  It  would  have  been  just 
as  well  that  she  should  have  looked  less  saucy,  less  daz- 
zling, less  confident  of  her  power.  For  who  was  she,  to 
flaunt  her  beauty  thus  openly  in  their  faces  ?  She  was 
bnt  a  Circassian  slave  ;  and,  when  bought  young,  had  not 
cost  such  a  reri/  great  sum.  If  her  worth  had  increased  to 
some  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  liras,  was  it  not  on  ac- 
count of  these  fantastic,  impious  Ghiaour  dances  which 
her  master  had  had  her  trained  to  i>erform  ?  It  might  be 
very  pretty,  but  it  bad  not  the  charm  of  the  slow,  senti- 
mentAl  Turkish  dance.  Yet  this  sort  of  play  {o'ii/oun)  was 
admired  by  the  Pasha  I 

That  was  the  great  offense  in  the  eyes  of  these  women, 
who  were  the  Pasha's  wives  and  slaves.  For  they  had  but 
just  discovered  that  they  had  in  this  debutante  a  dangerous 
rival  With  such  powers  of  fascination  she  most  soon  be- 
come the  favorite,  perhaps  even  the  favorite  wife.  Who 
can  say  what  dark  thoughts  found  place  in  their  hearts  at 
that  gay  festival,  or  what  ominous  words  were  breathed, 
that  should  soon  wither  the  bloom  on  those  fair  cheeks, 
and  leave  those  plump,  rounded  limbs  wasted  to  a  skel- 
eton? 

Some  said  that  she  took  a  sudden  chill  on  that  night 
when  she  had  been  so  flushed  with  pleasure ;  for,  shortly 
after,  she  began  to  keep  her  room.  Not  six  weeks  had 
passed  ere  her  cheeks  had  grown  hollow,  and  were  marked 
with  a  hectic  spot.  Next,  before  it  was  generally  known 
in  the  household  that  her  illness  was  serious,  she  was  re- 
moved from  her  owner's  harem  in  order  to  be  "taken 
care  of  "  by  an  old  and  confidential  slave,  now  the  wife  of 
a  man  whose  hard  and  mercenary  nature  was  but  too  well 
known.  Both  were^  in  fact,  fit  tools  for  the  acoompliah- 
ment  of  any  covert  design.  My  heart  misgave  me  when  I 
heard  whither  she  had  been  conv^yed^of  course  with  the 
taeit  content  of  her  master,  to  whom  suitable  reprcaenta- 
tioiia  had  been  made  in  her  enforced  absence.    •    «    •    •  1 


"These  dark  crimson  rosea  are  beanties  I  HoWasightof 
them  would  delight  that  poor  little  siok  beauty  I  I  will 
set  ofi*  this  moment  and  take  them  to  her,  if  I  oan  bnt 
manage  to  find  the  honae." 

This  I  exclaimed  one  warm  June  day  soon  after  her 
departure  from  us. 

Guided  by  an  Armenian  AXaas  (footman),  I  reached  a 
house  of  most  well-to-do  appearance,  of  lai^e  frontage^ 
newly  painted,  roomy,  and  neat-looking  ;  theaort  of  hooao 
which,  in  Turkey,  could  only  belong  to  one  of  that  class  of 
men  who  systematically  aim  at  enriching  themselves  by 
every  conceivable  means ;  for  it  was  much  too  good  for  an 
npper-servant  who  had  been  content  with  his  wages  only. 
There  were  one  or  two  servants  loitering  at  the  outer 
door— another  sign  of  prosperity.  The  sleek  master,  with 
his  sallow  cheeks,  beetliug  black  brows  and  sneaking  air, 
was  not  there  to  receive  me,  but  I  waa  admitted  without 
much  demur  to  the  harem,  within  which  my  coming  had 
evidently  caused  some  commotion.  Here  an  old  woman 
met  me  and  conducted  me  up-staira  to  the  m>/a  (or  ohief 
guest-chamber,  into  which  the  other  rooms  opened), 
where  I  was  presently  made  to  sit  on  the  highest  divan  (as 
an  extra  honor),  and  two  or  three  old  women  (oalkd 
NinaSf  mothers)  came  to  sit  with  me  whilst  the  usual  onp 
of  cofiee,  invariably  ofifered  as  a  welcome,  was  being  pre- 
pared down-stairs. 

The  old  Ninas  looked  perturbed  in  spite  of  an  effort  to 
be  calm. 

*'How  is  your  sick  charge  ?"  I  asked,  with  considerable 
difiiculty,  for  at  that  time  I  spoke  but  a  word  or  two  of 
Turkish. 

**Fai(kdra/  EuUlu,  cooona  /"  ("Poor  thing  I  she  is  dead, 
lady'*!)  cried  the  old  women,  holding  up  their  hands  in 
affected  pity. 

Greatly  shocked,  I  tried  to  ask  details,  and  was  an- 
swered that  the  death  had  taken  place  not  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  previous  to  my  coming. 

"And  I  was  bringing  her  these  roses  1  May  I  not  al 
least  lay  them  by  her,  and  take  one  last  look  at  her  face  f* 

The  request  caused  great  consternation.  No;  as  a 
Christian  I  could  not  see  the  corpse.  They  were  sorry, 
bnt  it  could  not  be. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  here  made  her  appearance  for 
a  abort  time,  excusing  herself  from  remaining,  on  the 
plea  of  having  arrangements  to  make  ;  she  must  send  to 
her  neighbors  to  borrow  the  handsomest  Cashmere  shawla 
she  could  find  to  cover  the  coffin  ;  but  she  hoped  I  wonld 
stay  and  rest. 

A  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  plump  and  well-kept,  but 
hard-featured,  cold,  and  determined,  she  looked  the  in^ 
personation  of  a  relentless  will^one  by  no  means  to  be 
thwarted  in  a  set  purpose. 

It  made  me  shudder  to  look  on  her  unmoved  sallow 
face  and  changeless  gray-green  eyes ;  and  to  think  of  this 
woman  as  the  guardian  and  keeper  of  that  other  womao, 
but  lately  so  full  of  life  and  quick,  changing  impulse.  She 
could  have  been  no  tender  nurse  for  her  in  her  wayward 
moods ! 

When,  to  my  relief,  she  had  withdrawn,  the  Ninas  sat 
silent  as  they  smoked,  withdrawing  the  amber  mouth- 
piece from  time  to  time  in  order  to  utter  such  ejacula- 
tions as  : 

*^Kazig  JcU  /"  (Agreeable  girl !) 

*'Nakader  gmeir  (How  pretty  1) 

"razi^/"(Whatapity!) 

Presently  two  of  the  old  women  laid  aside  their  pipM 
and  entered  into  conversation  together  nnrestrainecUy^ 
little  imagining  that  I  understood  Turkish  much  battat 
thanloonldspoaklU    taAl,%XtoRXAVs  S^s^aVswA^A. 
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word9»  lent  all  my  attention  to  thdm,  wliilat  I  appeared  to 
bo  absorbed  in  inj  own  Borrow fal  refleationfl  and  vmp 
obstrnctedly  aippiog  the  distasteful  beverage. 

•*  AU,  poor  dear  1  she  died  linrd.  It  was  a  long  struggle. 
How  many  times  she  would  start  up  in  her  bed  and  ask 
whif  w©  bad  brought  her  to  this  houfl«,  where  she  would 
r.eTor  get  belter,  but  oaly  worse  ?  She  knew  well  that  the 
Piisha  would  never  have  allowed  it  if  bo  had  only  known 
«»f   it    before- 


hand* Then 
she  would  trj 
to  spring   up, 

■  s  a  J  i  n  g  she 
wonid  go  to 
the  Pasha, 
that  momout. 
Then  she 
would  fight  us 
iu  desiTeration 
as  wo  fitrijve 
to  hold  her 
down    under 

ktijo  bcd-oover* 
Kt  It  was 
iliffioult  unrs* 
ing,  indeed, 
for  she  could 
scarccljr  b6 
made  to  take 
her  modicine?, 
i>mr,  dear,  it 
^^  sad  thing 


over  1    What  a  death-scene  it  was  1    Her  laoe  and  Ler 
nails  tamed  black  with  the  passion  V* 

So  she  bad  died  in  convulsions,  if  bj  no  looler  means  1 
And  those  once  supple  and  graceful  limbs  were  even  naw 
drawn  or  twisted  with  the  agonj  of  that  liideoufl  deails* 
struggle,  whose  duration  one  might  onlj  guesa. 

Inwardlj  shuddering*  and  loathing  the  place  and  Its  in* 
matesj  I  left  my  roses  as  the  only  token  of  slneefe  pity 

that  0  o  n  1  d 
DOW  reach  the 
doad  girl«  and 
made  haste  to 
be  away. 

For  word  or 
deed  of  mine 
thai  w#?o 
powerless  to 
save  or  io 
avenge.  Let 
her  soitrowM 
story  plead 
no  IV  tor  otbeci 
in  like  casa 
with  li«nell  1 
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THE    OAK    CABINET. 

By  Walter  Edgar  McCann. 


One  of  the  oiaest  and  prettieBt  places  in  St  Marj*8» 
Maryland,  is  CrossTrood  Manor.  Time,  Tvhioh  destroys 
some  things,  beautifies  others,  and  the  mansion,  with  the 
flight  of  years,  has  fallen  into  a  sort  of  picturesque  neglect, 
which  giTes  it  a  certain  sadness,  mingled  with  an  unde- 
finable  air  of  mystery  and  romance. 

This  is  heightened  by  the  unusually  thick  timber  which 
surrounds  the  old  house,  clumps  of  elms,  oak  and  poplar, 
within  whose  lines  are  cast  strange  patches  of  light  and 
shadow  upon  the  dark  grass. 

Over  all  broods  a  mistiness  and  silence  that  give  the 
aspect  of  the  place,  from  a  little  distance,  a  kind  of  weird 
unreality. 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting,  and  the  cool  evening 
breezes  of  the  Potomac  were  stealing  up  and  over  the  land, 
and  flattering  the  leaves  of  the  tall  trees. 

Within  their  files  two  ladles  were  walking,  and  the 
silvery  tingle  of  their  chat  and  laughter — low,  indeed,  but 
yet  very  audible  in  so  quiet  a  spot  as  this — made,  with  the 
vesper  songs  of  the  birds  over  their  heads,  a  very  pleasant 
musia 

One  of  these  ladies  was  Miss  Phoebe  Brittingham—very 
stout,  good-natured  and  comely,  with  a  double  chin,  and 
large^  roand  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks — a  lady  who, 
somehow,  always  reminded  me  of  a  comfortable,  motherly 
abbess.  The  other  was  her  niece.  Miss  Bachel  Ludlow, 
daughter  of  the  old  general,  now  deceased,  and  heiress  of 
Grosswood  and  a  great  deal  of  other  property. 

I  have  not  seen  many  handsomer  girls  than  Bachel 
Ludlow — tall,  alight  and  dark-eyed.  Her  features  were 
exquisitely  delicate  and  transparent — a  little  trUte  some- 
times— ^haughty  and  intellectuaL 

She  was  a  proud  girl,  as  the  general  had  been,  but  not, 
like  him,  eccentric  and  obstinate,  though  she  did  not  lack 
firmneaa  But  there  was  nothing  of  that  cross-grained  and 
selfish  element  in  her  character  which  had  spoiled  his,  and 
made  his  life— «nd  sometimes  the  lives  of  others  around 
him— 80  unhappy. 

It  was  of  these  whimsical  moods  of  his  that  elderly  Miss 
Phoebe  was  now  discussing,  with  that  sort  of  frankness 
which  is  privileged  in  a  sister,  and  with  the  eloquence 
which  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject  inspires. 

*'  Well,  my  dear  child,"  she  said,  a  little  out  of  breath, 
and  winding  up  a  long  speech,  **  it  is  just  this — let  us  rest 
under  this  big  oak— it  is  just  this  :  If  you  had  been  forced 
to  marry  your  cousin  Oscar,  you  would  have  been  the 
most  miserable  girl  alive  I" 

"  I  never  should  have  married  him.  I  don*t  like  him, 
and  I  hope  it*s  not  wrong  ;  but  I  hate  him,"  said  Bachel, 
with  vehemence,  now  seated  beside  her  aunt  on  the  little 
bench  nailed  round  the  oak:  **He  is  the  most  odious 
person  I  ever  saw,  and  you  know  very  well  that  all  poor 
papa's  threats  to  cast  me  off  never  made  the  slightest 
difference." 

'*  Your  papa  was  insane,  Bachel,  on  that  subject,  and  1 
shall  never  believe  anything  else,"  replied  Miss  Phoebe, 
serenely.  "  The  idea  of  coercing  a  girl  to  marry  a  man 
she  detests  in  order  to  keep  up  an  old  name,  and  to 
retain  a  great  fortane  in  the  one  family,  is  sheer  madness 
and  cruelty." 

Upon  this  point  both  were  agreed,  having  exchanged 
views  repeatedly,  and  now  a  little  silence  followed. 

Bachel  was  looking  on  the  ground,  her  warmth  of  a  mo- 
ment ago  having  quits  subsided,  when  the  sound  of  wheels 
arrmted  her  Mtteatiajn 


'*  Why,  Father  Carmel,  I  wager  I"  said  Bachel,  rising  in 
great  glea  **  It  can't  be  George,  of  course.  I  sent  Pierce 
to  the  landing,  thinking  Father  Carmel  might  come  this 
evening  ;  and  you  see  it  has  so  turned  out  Let  us  go  to 
meet  him." 

So  away  they  hurried,  and  just  as  they  reached  the  edgs 
of  the  wood  and  looked  down  the  road,  one  of  the  persons 
in  the  carriage  whose  wheels  they  had  heard  saw  them  and 
got  out,  stepping  with  great  care  to  the  ground,  and  came 
toward  them  on  foot 

This  person  was  an  old  man,  wearing  the  out-door  cos* 
tume  of  an  ecclesiastic.  In  spite  of  his  years,  he  trudged 
along  toward  the  two  ladiea  quite  rapidly,  and  reached 
them  panting.  They  also  had  come  a  short  distance  to 
meet  him,  and  Bachel  being  more  active  tiian  her  fat  aunt, 
was  the  first  to  give  Father  Oarmel  her  hand. 

The  priest  was  indeed  an  old  man— past  seventy.  He 
stooped,  and  was  a  little  corpulent,  and  his  thin  fringe  of 
hair  was  silvery  white ;  but  his  face  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  kindliest  imaginable.  Curiously  infantine 
was  it,  and  no  wonder,  for  Father  Carmel,  in  spite  of  his 
three-score  Winters  and  ten,  was  in  most  worldly  things  a 
child. 

Everybody  liked  Father  Carmel ;  of  him  in  all  his  life  I 
don't  think  any  one  had  ever  spoken  an  ungenerous  word. 
There  was  not  a  house  in  the  oonnty,  no  matter  what  the 
faith  of  its  master,  where  he  was  not  welcome. 

Left  upon  reaching  his  majority  a  handsome  fortune,  he 
was  now  in  his  old  age  so  poor  that  it  was  said  that  he  very 
often  had  not  food  for  his  table ;  his  wealth  had  been 
spent  in  charity. 

But,  simple  as  a  child,  serene  and  cheerful,  devoted  to 
his  vocation  without  being  in  the  least  a  fanatic,  and  quite 
unconscious  that  his  youth  and  his  middle-age  had  long 
ago  vanished,  and  that  the  path  between  him  and  the 
grave  must  now  be  very  short,  he  went  about  still  doing 
good  and  making  plans  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry  ahead 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  he  had  shown  on  the  day  of  his 
ordination. 

This  was  the  old  gentleman  the  two  ladles  greeted,  each 
capturing  one  of  his  hands. 

*'Badie,  Badie  1"  he  sighed,  smiling  and  looking  on  her 
with  a  happy  moisture  in  his  eyes.  **My  little  Badie, 
grown  so  tall  and--y es  ;  why  shouldn't  I  say  it,  for  it  won't 
spoil  her  ?— and  so  pretty.  Father  Carmel's  little  girl  so 
changed,  and  yet  not  changed  in  a  great  many  tilings,  I 
hope,  Badie  ?" 

*'  Not  a  bit  changed.  Father  Carmel,**  said  Bachel ; 
'  *  and  why  did  you  get  out  of  the  carriage  ?  You  are  quite 
out  of  breath  with  walking." 

**  And  so  on  the  day  after  to-morrow  you  are  to  be  mar- 
ried ?"  he  said,  not  minding,  but  his  thought  following 
their  former  current  "To  George  Milhurst  —  not  to 
Oscar,  after  all.  Well,  I  am— I  am  glad,  Badie.  I  don't 
think  you  would  have  been  happy  with  Oscar." 

"She  would  have  been  the  most  miserable  creature  on 
earth,"  proclaimed  Aunt  Phceba,  oracularly.  "  You  heard 
all  about  the  dreat^ul  time  we  had.  Father  Carmel  ?  I 
never  went  through  such  a  dreadful  experience  in  my 
life  I" 

Miss  Phoebe  al^o  heard  it,  and  looked  up. 

**  Some  one  is  coming  up  the  avenue,"  she  said.  "  Who 
can  it  be?" 

"I  heard  something— not  much.  After  a  while  you 
must  tell  me." 
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^'Yeo,  after  tea,"  said  Badie,  "\rhich  we  must  have 
directly,  and  I  shall  make  it  myself — you  always  liked 
mine,  yon  know,  father — ^and  yon  mnst  drink  a  great  deal 
of  it,  beoanse  yon  ore  Tery  tired." 

He  %JD(MS  tired,  and  did  driok  seyeral  cups  of  that  neotar, 
all  three  sitting  around  the  little  table  under  the  steep 
roof  of  the  piazza,  a  spot  chosen  for  the  benefit  of  the  cool 
evening  air ;  and  now,  all  this  over,  the  priest  spoke  again 
of  the  marriage. 

"Well,  yon  know,'*  said  Baohel,  '*papa  always  had  an 
idea  that  I  mnst  marry  my  cousin  Oscar.  Oar  relation- 
ohip  waa  within  the  prohibited  degrees  ;  but  he  was  sure 
of  a  dispensation,  and,  dispensation  or  not,  he  was  deter- 
mined we  should  be  made  man  and  wife." 

"  The  peace  of  God  be  with  your  father,  child,"  said 
Father  Oarmel,  gravely  shaking  his  head ;  *'  but  he  was  the 
most  obstinate  man  I  ever  knew." 

"  Well,  I  was  just  as  determined  the  other  way.  I  was 
engaged  to  George  Milhnrst,  and  if  I  could  not  have  him 
I  would  have  no  one,  so  you  can  imagine  what  a  war  went 
on  here  at  poor  old  Gross  wood.  Papa,  yon  know,  had  made 
his  will,  dated  three  years  ago;  but  he  threatened,  he 
actually  swore.  Father,  to  make  another,  catting  me  off 
and  leaving  everything  to  Oscar.  Still  I  was  not  moved 
from  my  pnrpose.  I  would  sooner  have  died,  I  think, 
than  have  married  Oscar." 

*'  But  your  father  never  made  a  second  will  ?"  inquired 
the  priest 

"  No  ;  bat  he  died  displeased  with  me,  and  I  sometimes 
believe  might  have  made  it  had  he  not  been  called  away  so 
suddenly.  He  felt  pretty  well  assured  that  I  would 
eventually  change  my  mind.  I  never  would,"  added  the 
young  lady,  with  a  toss  of  her  beautiful  head,  **and  I 
know  I  am  right" 

"2fe8 ;  there  cannot  be  any  question  of  that,  child  ;*  and 
in  the  very  sndden  death  of  General  Ludlow,"  pursued 
Father  Oarmel,  half-forgetting  where  he  wais,  and  with 
whom  he  waa  talking,  partly  in  one  of  those  dreams  which 
waylay  old  men  in  their  conversation,  ''it  does  seem  like 
the  will  of  God  that  the  property  should  not  have  been 
left  away  from  yon." 

"  If  it  had  been,  what  on  earth  would  have  become  of 
me  ?"  said  Baohel,  with  a  laugh  and  a  shudder.  *'  George 
has  nothing,  and  I  would  never  have  married  him  to  drag 
him  down,  and  I  should  simply  have  starved*  As  it  is,  I 
certainly  am  very  fortnnate--almost  the  richest  girl  in 
Maryland,  I  believe— and,"  she  said,  suddenly,  with  quite 
another  tort  of  hiugh,  very  bright  and  merry,  "listen. 
Father  Oarmel— the  very  first  thing  1  shall  do  will  be  to 
give  yon  a  lot  of  money— in  trust,  though,  because  you 
are  so  extravagant— the  prodigal  father  who  has  wasted  all 
his  substance  in  almsgiving — and  you  are  to  build  a 
church,  yon  understand  ;"  and  so  on  she  talked,  making 
great  schemes  for  the  future. 

A  little  later  George  Milhnrst  came,  on  his  great  black 
horse — a  handsome  fellow,  George,  a  law  student  with  ex- 
cellent prospeota.  And  so,  in  converse,  and  planning  air- 
castles,  and  recalling  things  of  the  past,  pleasant  and  sad, 
the  evening  passed  away. 

About  ten  o'clock  Fatiier  Oarmel  was  shown  to  his  room, 
a  very  spacious,  handsome,  bat  rather  gloomy  apartment, 
formerly  the  general's.  The  priest,  always  a  happy  man, 
was  now  in  delightful  spirits. 

His  little  Badie,  of  whom  he  had  always  been  so  fond, 
whose  growth  he  had  watched  and  tended  with  a  jealous 
care,  had  been  so  blest  Everything  had  turned  out  just 
as  he  oonld  have  wished. 

He  was  not  sleepy— he  was,  iodeed,  a  little  excited,  the 
least  bit  nervous,  perhaps,  with   his  simple   pleasure. 


What  should  he  do  for— say  half  an  hour  ?  His  office  he 
had  already  said  ;  he  glanced  round  the  great  old  room, 
smiling  with  a  listless  inquiry. 

Against  the  wall«  near  the  window,  he  observed  an 
ancient  and  rather  battered  oak  cabinet ;  some  old  books 
in  it,  perhaps,  and  he  had  a  curious  taste  and  liking  for 
old  books ;  so  up  he  rose  and  crossed  the  room  to  that 
antique  depository,  and  in  a  minute  had  it  open. 

Tes,  there  were,  among  papers  and  all«sorts  of  rubbish, 
realJy  some  old  books,  big  fellows,  in  dusty-brown  and 
black  uniforms,  some  standing  erect,  some  toppling,  some 
prostrate. 

Father  Oarmel  presently  became  quite  absorbed  in  tum- 
bling them  over,  with  remarks  upon  each  in  soliloquy. 

"  Johnson's  works — '  Basselas ' — such  a  very  dull  book 
— and  what's  this?  Montaigne— ' The  Idler's  Breviaiy* 
Young's  'Kight  Thoughts  '—and  what  can  this  be  ?— '  The 
Oonfessions  of  Jacques  Bousseau.'    Ha  I  what's  that  ?" 

Something  had  slipped  from  the  leaves  and  dropped  to 
the  fioor— a  thick  paper,  with  a  big  red  seal  on  it 

He  stooped  and  took  it  up,  and  carelessly  unfolded  it 
Within,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  in  huge  black  letters,  and 
in  General  Ludlow's  handwriting,  he  saw  these  words : 

"My  Last  Will  and  Testament" 

Father  Oarmel  read  it  The  instrnmentwas  dated  only 
two  weeks' before  the  general's  death,  and  as  the  priest 
grasped  the  meaning  of  its  few  and  terrible  sentences,  they 
seemed  to  ring  in  his  head  like  thunder. 

The  will  was  later  than  the  other,  and  annulled  it  abso- 
lutely ;  every  dollar  of  the  general's  vast  wealth  he  left 
away  from  his  daughter,  and  solely  to  her  cousin,  Oscar 
Lu<Uow,  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  It  was  signed  and  duly 
witnessed  by  Matthew  Price  and  his  wife,  formerly  ser- 
vants at  Orosswood,  now  supposed  to  be  living  in  Leon- 
ardtown. 

If  an  earthquake  had  shaken  the  world  around  him. 
Father  Oarmel  could  not  have  shown  more  consternation. 
With  the  dreadful  document  he  had  found  clutched  in  bis 
hands,  and  his  fingers  interlaced  and  uplifted,  he  stood 
there,  in  a  panio^  with  a  wild  prayer  upon  his  Ups. 

But  aIab  1  it  was  one  of  those  awful  realities  which  are 
not  to  be  put  aside.  The  will  was  genuine  and  the  last, 
and  Bachel  waa  a  beggar. 

The  wild  thought  shot  through  his  brain  :  "No  one  in 
the  world  knows  of  this  paper's  existence  except  myself 
and  the  two  igno^^t  and  stupid  old  people  who  signed  it 
Wiiat  easier  than  to  destroy  it  at  the  lamp  ?" 

How  could  he  give  it  up  ?  His  little  Badie— his  pet- 
bis  bird— his  flower  I  Should  his  be  the  hand  to  anatch 
from  her  her  inheritance— to  take  the  very  bread  from  her 
month  ?  His  hand  had  poured  the  water  of  baptism  on 
her  head  ;  into  his  ear  she  had  prattled  her  first  childish 
confession. 

With  streamincf  eyes,  this  saintly  old  man  struggled  with 
tbe  first  temptation  of  his  long  and  sublime  life.  For  the 
first  time  he  realized  his  great  age— more  than  seventy 
years — fifty  spent  in  the  service  of  Almighty  God— his 
soul  still  as  innocent  as  when  it  waa  c^ven  him. 

For  half  a  century  he  had  toiled  and  practiced  every 
kind  of  self-denial,  and  had  won  mauy  a  convert  to  his 
faith.  Would  not  a  merciful  God  let  these  things  plead  ? 
Only  one  sin— a  trifle— to  burn  a  bit  of  paper  ;  and  yet  for 
this  he  was  willing  to  undergo  every  kind  of  mortification 
and  penance  for  the  years  that  remained  to  him.  He 
would  live  on  bread  and  water,  eating  but  onoe  in  three 
days,  and  would  apend  only  an  hour  of  each  twenty-four 
in  sleep ;  his  relipious  zeal  should  be  a  hundredfold 
greater  than  it  had  ever  been.  All  this  for  a  ttifl^— a 
nothing. 
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On  the  other  liftnd— "wliai  ?  What  was  he  aboai  to  do  7 — 
be,  the  false  priest,  the  Simon  MAguo,  for  whom  was  pre- 
r  pared  the  nnqaenohable  &re  I  He  was  not  about  to  de- 
f  atroy  a  aimple  piece  of  paper,  bat  to  steiil  a  Tflat  inherit* 
ance  ;  after  that,  to  live  a  life  of  lies,  pursued  everywhere 
with  the  memory  of  his  speotral  crime ;  and  at  laat,  when 
lie  waa  oalled,  to  go  to  his  judgment  and  hear  the  thunder 


Again  he  glanced  at  the  unluckj  paper  and  though  I  of 
Raohel  Ludlow  ^of  hia  promise  to  her  djing  mother  fo 
watch  over  Baohel  while  he  lived.  How  could  he  make 
her  a  beggar  and  Btill  be  true  to  that  trust  ?  How  oould 
he  take  this  great  wealth  from  a  daughter  of  his  Church 
and  give  it  over  to  a  wioked  man  who  would  miauae  II,  an^ 
who  hated  and  execrated  him  and  his  oolliiig; 
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his  oonddmnation  to  the  lake  of  darkness.     What  were 

■eventj  years  of  innocence  ?    He  had  not  sinned,  be* 

(isause  by  a  special  grace  he  had  never  been  tempted  ;  here 

lie  was,  resdy  to  fall  at  the  first  whispering  of  evil— he  who 

had  80  often  counseled  resistaDoe  in  others,  and  had  told 

»Uie  sublime  stories  of  the  martyrs,  trembling  with  the 

»t  laqpo  that  he  might  be  tried  some  day  as  they  were* 


8o,  10  his  dreadful  agony,  his  upraised  faoe,  wfid  an 
wet  with  tears,  the  priest,  struggling  with  his  temptatioD, 
sank  upon  his  knees  and  prajcd  for  light. 

Next  morning,  very  eaily,  in  the  bright  sunshine,  rode 
two  horsemen  along  the  road  that  tesds  from  tlie  river  all 
the  way  to  Croaswood.  One  of  these  was  a  thin  litUe  man« 
with  gray  hair  and  a  pert  note*  through  which  he  was 
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^«aii«fcaaily  ■oifDog,  like  a  soull 

aaimal  ac^ntiDg  for  pre/.    Thk 

WM  Mr.  Chalks,  tlie  lawjer.   The 

other   gentleman,    with    vioioua 

Slid  profiigate  ejes — was  Oscftr 

Ludlow, 

Aa  they  rode,  Mr.  Lndlow  wa« 

mood  J    and    sildat,    while    hU 

eompanion  talked  inoeaaantlj, 
I  And  amoBed  himaelf  in  Tarioas 
[  other  wnjs — cutting  at  and  ktll* 
ling  all  the  bees  and  butteries 
[that  came  wii Lin  the  singularly 
j  akillfol  reach  of  hiB  whip,  and 
jatoppliig  cnoe  (o  rob  a  bird^^ 
[xiesi 

When^  ihej  arrived  at  Cross- 
>  wood«  it  was  still  a  long  time 

before  breakfast,  and  Mass  was 

yet  to  be  eald  by  Father  Carmel 

in  the  little  chapel  attached  to 

thehoaaei    George  Milhuist  had 

oome  ov«r  to  attend  the  celebra* 

tioQ  of  the  latter,  and  was  now 

walking  np  and  down  the  piazza 

with  lioeheL  The  young  lady 
*  had  just  said  : 

'*  I  have  told  thorn  not  to  wake 

Father  Carmel     I  don't  think  he  blept  well,  for  he  was 
[heard  walking  about  his  room  till  almost  daybreak,** 

8h6  had  scarcely  finished  her  sentence  when  the  two 
khoTBomAn  emerged  through  the  trees  and  drew  up  at  the 
I  loot  of  the  steps. 

Bachel  greeted  her  kinsman  graciously,  and  with  some 

atiHiiess  his  friend,  Mr.  Chnlks  ;  bat  it  is  fair  to  say  that 

that  did  not  trouble  Chalks  a  bit. 

He  imiled  pleasantly,  and  said  :  ^ 

"  Well,  we  are  rather  early  callers,  I  suppose  you  think. 

Miss  Lndlow ;  but  we  come  on  business.  _  We  came,  in 

fact,  to  search  this  house." 
Bachel  flushed,   and,   haughtily  ignoring  the  lawyer, 

turned  to  Oscar  Ludlow,     Before  she  could  si>eak,  he  said, 

raising  his  pale,  dark  face  and  resolutely  meeting  her  proud 
,ga»i: 

*'  Bachel,  it's  no  use  mincing  matters.     We  have  come  to 
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search  for  your  father's  will — my  uncle.  General  Ludlow's 
will  I  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  beliering  that  it  is 
hidden  in  this  house,*' 

"  My  father's  will,  sir,  has  been  read  and  proTed«  You 
know  that  as  well  as  L" 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  his  tost  will.  We  haye  the  most  poeitiTO 
proof  that  he  made  a  atill  later  will  than  the  one  already 
recorded,  in  which  he  disinherited  you  and  bequeathed  hie 
property  to  me.  You  haye  never  liked  me,  Badie,  and  I 
don't  see  what  reason  I  should  have  for  hesitating  to  take 
what  is  mine,  even  though  it  impoverishes  you.  It  seems, 
in  fact^  that  you  choose  to  be  a  sort  of  enemy  of  mine,  and 
you  caji't  expect  ma  to  act  like  a  fool,  and  be  what  fools 
woold  call  magnanimous.  The  house,  I  have  reason  to 
know,  is  mine,  and  I  demand  t:>  search  it/* 

*' What  reason?"  demanded  Baohel,  frightened  by  the 
earnestnees  of  his  manner,  i#spite  of  herself. 

*'We  have  seen  Matthew 
Price  and  his  wife  at  Leonard- 
town«  They  both  declare  posi- 
tively that  they  witnessed  a 
will  made  by  General  Ludlow 
only  a  fortnight  before  his 
death." 

Aunt  Phoebe,  hearing  the 
altercation,  had  approached. 

"Matthew  Price  and  his 
wife  f  Pooh  I"  she  interrupt* 
ed,  with  scorn-  "Both  old 
and  imbeoilcw  You  know  very 
well,  Oscar  Ludlow,  that  they 
would  swear  to  their  very 
dreams  &s  realities." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Chalks, 
briskly^  "supposing  it  is  all 
a  dream,  so  much  the  better 
for  you  ;  but  we  don't  think 
so,  and  nothing  but  a  search 
will  convince  us.  As  an  hon- 
orable lady.  Miss  Ludloir^ 
a.mAou%  W  ^^  ^\i»>J  %  Tv^^  ^^Q^ 
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keep  a  olear  oonsoieDoe,  I  am  sore  you  oanH  xefose  na  the 
pririlege  of  lookiog  for  otmelyefl.  Ton'd  be  troubled  in 
your  mind,  I  know,  to  hold  this  property  nnder  a  donbt" 

"Don't  listen  to  him,  Badie,"  said  Miaa  Puoebe,  yehem- 
ently,  noticing  that  Bachel  showed  signa  of  yielding. 
«  Don't  let  them  aearoh  the  house.  You  don't  know  what 
triok  tbuy  may  be  up  to." 

"We  intend  to  search  the  honseb*'  returned  Oscar,  with 
a  savage  oath,  losing  his  temper. 

"No,  Mr.  Ludlow,"  said  a  new  Toioe,  tremulous  and 
gentle,  behind  them  all ;  "do  not  do  that" 

It  was  Father  Oarmel,  pale  and  sad. 

NeTer  had  th^  seen  so  much  misery  in  a  human  face. 

"What  haye  you  to  do  with  it?"  demanded  Oscar, 
brutally.  "If  you  won't  let  me  make  the  search  peace- 
ably, I  shall  make  it  by  force." 

"Not  while  I  stay  here^  sir,"  said  George  Milhurst, 
quietly;  "and  utter  one  word  more  in  the  presence  of 
these  ladies  in  the  tone  you  have  been  using,  and  I  shall 
throw  you  over  that  railing." 

"Btayl"  commanded  Father  Oarmel,  adyancing. 
"  There  is  no  need,  Mr.  Lndlow,  to  search  the  house  for 
your  uncle's  wilL  I  found  it  last  night  in  the  oak  cabinet 
in  my  room,  and  I  now  surrender  it  to  you.  By  its  provi- 
sions you  are  master  of  this  place  and  of  all  General  Lud^ 
low's  estate,  and  his  daughter  is  a  beggar." 

Oscar  took  the  paper,  scarcely  believing  his  senses. 

Bachel  burst  into  tears  and  fell  upon  her  aunt's  bosom, 
while  that  astonished  lady  ejaculated,  with  a  terrible  re- 
proach : 

"  Oh,  Father  Oarmel  1  Your  little  Badie  I  How  could 
you  ?    What  hate  you  done  ?    What  have  you  done  ?" 

About  a  week  had  passed.  Bachel  was  residing  tempo- 
rarily with  George  Milhurst's  family,  and  was  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  something  of  the  catastrophe  which  at  first 
had  stunned  her  and  left  her  without  a  plan  or  a  prospect 

Very  bright  and  beautiful  was  the  morning,  and  in  an 
old-fashioned^  and  perhaps  not  very  picturesque,  snn^bon- 
net,  and  with  gauntlets  on,  and  a  trowel  in  her  band,  and 
watering-pot,  and  hoe,  and  rake,  and  other  floricultural 
implements  abont  her,  she  was  working  in  the  garden. 

Out  came  George.  With  a  gentle  delicacy  he  had  reso- 
lutely avoided  her  as  much  as  possible  since  she  had  come 
as  his  mother's  guest,  until  some  arrangement  for  the 
future  could  be  made ;  but  now  as  he  stood  under  the 
little  porch  of  the  cottage  and  saw  her  toiling  among  the 
flowers— so  beautiful,  so  sad— he  conld  resist  no  longer ; 
so  assuming  a  smile,  and  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he 
lounged  carelessly  to  the  spot  she  occupied. 

"What  an  indnstrions  little  woman  I"  he  said.  " Oan't 
I  be  of  some  help  ?  You  don*t  know  how  miserably  idle 
and  lazy  I  feeL  Upon  my  word,  Rachel,  you  mu<it  use 
some  sort  of  magic  with  these  flowers,  they  haye  so  thriven 
since  you  began  to  care  for  them." 

*'Do  you  think  so  ?*'  she  smiled,  from  the  depths  of  that 
curious  old  bonnet 

"Eyery  one  tbi:ik8  so  ;  and  not  only  the  flowers  grow 
better,  as  if  they  really  enjoyed  growing,  but  Bachel,  we 
are  all  brighter  and  happier  since  you  came,  and— and— I 
thought— I  hope,"  he  stammered,  "that  you  won't  be 
angry  if  I  say  that  we  should  all  be  still  happier  if  we  were 
certain  you  would  always  remain  with  us.  As  for  me,  I 
should  simply  be  the  happiest  mortal  on  this  earth." 

She  bent  over  the  pretty  plant  at  her  feet  and  was  silent 
Um  a  moment ;  and  then  she  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 

«"!  am  sorrys  George,  but  it  could  not  be." 

^-  Wbjno%  f  But  for  thai— that  unfortunate— you  know 
•^W9  MhauJd  bawe  bem  mairied  bj  thUi  time." 


"Yes;  but  now  we  shall  never  be  married,"  she  said, 
standing  erect  again,  and  smiling  in  his  face^  sadly,  but 
resolutely. 

"  Oh,  Bachel,  you  don't  mean  it— you  oan't  I  I  could 
not  lose  you — ^you  are  mine  already.  You  can't  possibly 
have  decided  on  anything  else— if  you  are  true  and  just  to 
me  there  is  no  alternative." 

"As  Miss  Bachel  Ludlow,  the  mistress  of  Crosswood,  I 
should  have  married  you,  George,  and  been  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world,  I  think.  As  plain  Bachel  Ludlow,  of 
nowhere  at  all,  I  shall  never  marry  anybody.  Without 
incumbrance,  you  have  a  brilliant  future  before  you, 
George ;  with  me  to  provide  for,  you  could  never  risa  In 
romance,  a  young  wife  is  always  the  great  spur  to  exertion 
and  success ;  but  in  real  life,  George,  I  know  too  well  how 
different  it  is." 

"  Bachel,  you  will  drive  me  mad  ?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  You  cannot  have  formed  any  reaUy  wise 
plan." 

"  Ob,  yes,  I  have ;  and  one  I  shall  speedily  execute,  as 
you  will  see.  But  oome,  let  us  talk  of  something  else— of 
something  pleasant — of  my  cousin  Oscar  and  his  doings, 
for  instance,"  she  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "Have  you 
heard  how  he  is  getting  on  under  his  new  oonditions  ?" 

"It  IB  the  scandal  of  the  county,"  said  George.  "He 
has  filled  Crosswood  with  a  crew  of  profligate  wretches 
like  himself,  snd  their  life  there  is  a  continual  reveL  I 
suppose  you  have  read  of  the  life  of  Lord  Byron  and  his 
friends  at  Newstead,  when  he  .was  a  young  man— some- 
thing, perhaps— well,  Oscar's  is  a  great  deal  liko  it" 

"  I  am  sorry  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he  is  en- 
joying his  inheritance.  Oh,  here  comes  Father  Oarmel ; 
and  I  do  believe  he  has  walked  all  the  way  from  the  land- 
ing in  the  hot  sun  I" 

It  was  quite  true.  Very  much  altered  looked  the  kindly 
old  man  as  he  came  up,  almost  breathless  with  his  long 
walk--days  had  made  the  difierence  of  years.  80,  after 
greetings,  they  went  into  the  house. 

A  little  later  the  priest  and  Bachel  were  alone  together, 
and  he  said  : 

"  My  child,  George  tells  me  you  have  made  some  plan 
for  the  future,  but  will  not  reveal  it  Will  you  not  tell 
me  ?"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

In  the  simplicity  of  his  character,  I  think  he  had  a  kind 
of  dread  that  he  had  lost  her  confidence. 

"  Yes ;  I  will  tell  you.  Father  Oarmel,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  into  a  convent" 

A  look  of  trouble,  pain,  surprise,  flitted  across  his  face, 
and,  after  a  little  pause,  he  said  : 

"  But  you  have  no  vocation,  I  am  afraid." 

"  It  will  oome  in  time,  Father  Oarmel,  and  I  can  at  least 
pray  for  it;  and  I  suppose  there  are  some  who  have 
entered  a  religious  life  without  a  distinct  vocation.  I  don't 
expect  to  be  happy,  but  I  can  be  resigned." 

"I  hope  you  will  not  resolye  upon  any  step  rashly, 
my  child,"  he  answered,  still  troubled  and  a  little  ah- 
sently. 

She  oaw  that  he  did  not  approve ;  that  he  doubted  if 
she  could  ever  be,  as  she  said,  resigned  ;  that  there  were, 
no  doubt  other  considerations  which  made  hfm  still  more 
anxious— the  reai  motive,  impulse,  or  what  you  please^  at 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sound  of  rapid  footf^tepe— a  man 
was  running  up  the  garden-path,  red-faced  and  out  of 
breath.     He  looked  like  a  groom. 

"  What  is  it  r  asked  George^  who  was  on  the  poroh. 
A  whispered  confab  ensued. 

"Is  anything   the   matter,  George?"  asked   BaeheL 
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*'8omethiDg  aerions,  I  am  afraid.  Father  Oarmel  is 
needed  immediately  at  Groaswood.  Tbe  doctors  are 
already  there,"  he  said,  rapidly. 

'*  Bat  ^hat  is  it  ?"  demanded  Rachel,  impatiently. 

*<  Well,  there  has  been  a  distorbanoe,  and  O^car  Ladlow 
has  been  hnrt— yery  badly,  I  am  afraid— and— and  they 
think  a  clergyman  had  better  see  him  at  once ;  and,  in 
^faot,  this  man  says  there  is  not  a  second  to  loee.'* 

Great  commotion,  of  conrse^  then.  Father  Carmel  rode 
away  on  horseback. 

When  he  had  disappeared.  Bachel,  frightened,  paler 
than  before,  asked  for  additional  particulars,  and  Btubbs, 
the  groom,  told  what  he  knew  in  his  homely  way. 

It  was  all  about  a  lady  who  had  been  stopping  at  Gross- 
wood  with  her  husband,  Colonel  Markham— so  the  seryants 
reported. 

The  colonel,  who  was  a  Tery  violent  gentleman,  had 
quarreled  with  Oscar  Ludlow,  and  Mr.  Ludlow  had  flung 
a  pack  of  cards  in  his  face,  whereupon  the  colonel  had 
stabbed  him  three  times — onoe  in  the  neck,  and  twice  in 
tbe  chest,  near  his  heart ;  and  Dr.  Buddie  and  the  other 
physician,  who  had  posted  in  hot  hast«  from  Leonardtown, 
both  said  Mr.  Ludlow's  state  was  most  dangerous. 

Bachel  went  up  to  her  room,  and  there,  on  her  knees, 
she  prayed  for  the  life  of  her  cousin  ;  and,  if  too  late,  for 
mercy  for  his  soul— and  nerer  in  her  life  had  she  breathed 
a  more  sinoere  prayer.    So  affliction  changes  us. 

The  great  fortune  she  had  lost — that  now,  perhaps, 
might  return  to  her — she  would  give  it  all  if  that  unhappy 
man,  whom  she  had  never  liked,  who  had  never  liked  her, 
could  have  leprieye— or,  at  least,  mercy— in  his  dreadful 
hour  of  triaL 

But  respite  was  not  to  be.  Two  hours  later  Father 
Carmel  returned,  and  she  read  the  intelligence  in  his  face. 

*<He  is  dead?"  she  said,  quietly.  <<You  were  not  too 
late  ?" 

"  Not  too  late,  child,  thank  Ood  1"  answered  the  old  man. 

The  vast  Ludlow  fortune  was  Bachel's  again.  Short 
had  been  the  interval  since  its  loss,  but  she  was  a  wiser  and 
better  woman. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  I  think,  that  Bachel  did  not  go  into 
a  convent  She  married  Qeorge  Milhurst,  and  made  him 
a  good  and  happy  wife,  and  they  lived  at  Crosswood, 
where  often  came  fat  and  cheerful  Aunt  Phoebe. 

Often  came^  also,  Father  Carmel,  no  longer  walking 
from  the  landing— idas  1  tottering  a  little  in  his  steps — but 
simple,  serene  and  cheerful  as  of  old.  Bemaioing  over 
night,  he  always  occupied  the  room  formerly  used  by 
General  Ludlow— the  room  where  the  oak  cabinet  stood. 
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CoKsmERiKa  the  pitch  at  which  brigandage  has  arrived 
in  the  East,  and  the  number  of  cases  that  have  lately 
occurred  of  Europeans  and  others  being  captured  and 
kept  in  captivity  until  some  fabulous  amount  has  been 
paid  as  a  ransom,  I  feel  sure  that  a  short  account  of  tbe 
daily  life  and  mode  of  existence  of  these  outlaws  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting.  The  following  facts  are  gathered 
from  the  experiences  of  a  late  captive,  at  the  paying  of 
whose  ransom  I  chanced  to  be  present : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  brigandage  will  have  a  tendency 
rather  to  increase  than  to  subside,  as  long  as  Turkey  re- 
mains in  its  present  uuf  ettled  condition  ;  and  little  less  can 
be  expected  when  one  finds  nearly  everybody,  be  he  pasha, 
priest  or  peasant,  either  from  fear  or  pecuniary  motives, 
in  league  with  the  bands  whose  headquarters  are  nearest 
their  xespeotive  homesteads ;  and  one  cannot  shut  one's 


eyes  to  the  fact  that  bribery  and  cormption  oompose  the 
system  on  which  is  baeed  the  government  of  a  country 
which,  if  properly  looked  after,  might  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  tbe  world. 

To  begin  with,  one  must  know  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  these  men  who  earn  their  livelihood  by 
pillage,  robbery,  and,  if  necessary,  murder  :  viz.,  the 
brigand  proper,  of  whose  career  I  shall  chiefly  speak,  and 
who  very  often,  notwithstanding  his  bad  reputation,  pos- 
sesses one  or  two  good  qualities,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  his  strong  sense  of  honor  as  regards  keeping 
his  word  after  giving  it ;  and  an  inferior  kind  of  robber 
who  is  called  by  a  Greek  word  signifying  **  sheepstealer,** 
and  who  lives  by  committing  petty  larcenies,  or  intimida^ 
ing,  perhaps  killing,  poor  villagers  or  small  landownen, 
but  has  neither  the  pluck  nor  the  organization  to  make 
any  grand  coup,  such  as  carrying  off  a  European  or  some 
wealthy  merchant  To  show  in  what  contempt  this  latter 
class  is  held,  I  may  state  that  no  greater  insult  can  be 
offered  to  the  brigand  proper  than  that  of  applying  to  him 
the  ephithet  of  sheepstealer  (kleptodalos). 

As  soon  as  the  Sprin(^  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow 
the  mountains  to  be  tnMrersed  without  too  much  discom- 
fort from  cold,  several  bands  are  formed,  consisting  of 
Albanians,  Greeks  and  Armenians,  varying  in  n ambers 
from  twenty  to  forty,  the  majority  of  whom  are  soldiery 
well  drilled,  and  accustomed  to  hard  work  and  long 
marches,  who  have  deserted  from  the  armies  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  and  determined  to  pursue  a  more  excit- 
ing and  lucrative  calling.  A  chief  is  selected  by  vote,  a  Greek 
generally  being  chosen,  and  one  who  has  been  at  the  trada 
before ;  also  two  or  three  captains,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  band,  who  assist  in  organizing  the  recruits,  the 
chief  always  having  complete  control  over  the  movements 
of  the  band,  and  settling  any  disputes  that  may  arise 
among  its  members.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the 
necessary  oaths,  each  man  swearing  not  to  desert,  betray 
his  fellows,  or  ever  assist  in  any  way  in  a  prisoner's  escape, 
the  last  oath  being  that,  should  they  be  attacked,  the 
captive,  if  they  have  one  at  the  time,  must  not  be  recap- 
tured alive  This  finishes  the  preliminaries,  and  the  work 
of  cruelty,  bloodshed  and  pillage  commences  from  thence, 
and  lasts  until  the  Winter  snows  leave  the  mountain-sides 
no  longer  habitable,  when  they  disperse  and  enjoy  them- 
selves on  their  ill-gotten  gains  till  the  following  Spring 
comes  round. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  brigands  is  much  the  same  as 
of  Albanian  peasants,  consisting  of  a  short  sleeveless 
jacket,  coarse  gaiters  and  shoes,  the  national  fez,  and  a 
very  short  fustanella,  or  petticoat,  the  latter  being  made  of 
very  coarse  material,  instead  of  white  calico,  and  soaked 
in  oil  80  as  to  keep  the  insects,  or,  at  all  events,  a  certain 
percentage  of  them,  from  annoying  the  wearer,  as  they 
wear  the  same  one  for  month  alter  month  ;  and  living  day 
and  night  in  the  bushes,  some  precautions  seem  necessary, 
and  the  only  course  pursued  is  to  take  off  the  fustanella 
about  once  a  week,  and  shake  it  over  a  fire,  the  heat  caus- 
ing the  lice  and  other  insects  to  drop  out.  This  is  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ablutions,  if  such  a  term  may  be  applied, 
sometimes  for  weeks.  Across  their  chests  they  carry  a 
cartridge  belt,  acd  round  their  waists  a  girdle  containing 
a  revolver,  knife,  and,  in  fact,  all  their  worldly  posECs- 
sions;  while  by  their  sides  hang  their  yataghans,  or 
curved  Bwords,  with  which  they  behead  their  captives 
whtn  not  ransomed.  The  rifles  vary  in  kind,  but  ail  are 
very  good  ;  I  think  the  Winchester  repeating  rifle  seemed 
to  be  the  favorite,  although  a  great  nnmber  are  armed 
with  the  weapons  in  use  in  their  own  armies  at  the  time 
they  took  French  leave. 
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It  ii  perfectly  Mtaaiflhing  vhal  good  maricsoMii  Ihey 
are,  and  bow  unmnnitioii  is  obtained  m  «  mxiteiy  to  tiie 
ooitiltiAted  ;  bat  I  know  for  a  fact  that  witbio  the  liat  few 


tennined  to  cuiy  off  ft  captivii^  wm  Ibaj  all  reaemble 
other,  and  aererml  ftooounta  haTO  appeared  in  the 
of  ibose  whiob  have  moit  noenilx  oeoarfed.     II  ia  a  i 


weelcfl  a  brigand  obief  ordered  and  reoeived  8.000  roanda 
of  ball  cartridge,  of  diflferont  descriptions,  in  the  middle  of 
the  moantainB^  miles  awaj  from  any  town. 
It  is  ntmeoeaoary  to  detail  their  plan  of  attack  when  de- 


mistake  to  think  that  brigtndfl  ill-trejifc  their  oaptiTee  dtir* 
iDg  negotiations  ;  it  ib  just  the  reverse  ;  all  share  and ahara  i 
alike,  the  preference  being  si  ways  giyen  to  the  prieoner 
irhen  it  oomaQ  to  the  Ust  loaf  of  bread  or  the  last  glasnof 
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hi  the  same  time,  it  oan  acarcelj  be  called  an  en- 
Tiable  experience  to  paas  night  after  night,  in  fair  weather 
and  fonlj  T^itb  no  bed  but  the  moantain  Bide»  aod  no 
aheller  bnt  the  canopy  of  heaTeo. 

The  rotitme  of  one  day  is  so  mnoh  like  that  of  another 
dnring  the  wandering  in  the  mountaina,  that  a  description 
of  one  twentj-fonr  hours  will,  I  thick,  be  sufficient 
Soon  after  dark  the  whole  party  start,  the  prisoner  haTing 
his  arma  tied  looeely  behind  him  by  a  singte  piece  of  small 
rope,  leaving  the  end  trailing  behind.  This,  I  may  here 
mention,  is  ahnply  oaed  as  a  sign  of  captivity,  and  not  as  a 
precaution  agaiiist  an  attempt  at  escape,  two  of  the  band 
being  aentry  over  the  captiTe  at  a  time,  the  remainder  dis- 
peinng  slightly,  ao  aa  to  have  due  notice  of  any  danger 
that  might  be  close  by. 

After  traveling  aeveral  milea  through  valleya  and  over 
monn tains,  a  halt  is  made  about  atinrise  in  aome  well- 
wooded  and  aeoluded  spot ;  the  prisoner  is  then  left  in 
obargeof  tbree  or  four  men,  and  the  remainder,  excepting, 
of  comae,  the  chief,  proceed  ifPith  their  various  duties^ 
aome  lighting  a  fire,  others  preparing  the  morning  meal» 
which  generally  conaista  of  bread,  coffee,  and  perhaps  a 
bit  of  lamb  or  goat,  and  another  party  go  ofi  to  their  next 
day*a  food  from  accomplices  and  spies  who  have  been 
warned  two  or  three  days  previously  where  to  bring  the 
provisions.  So  auspicious  are  they  of  treachery  that  no 
member  of  the  band  ia  allowed  to  eat  any  food  brought 
by  a  spy  untU  the  bearer  has  tasted  it  to  eee  if  it  eontaina 
poison. 

The  way  in  which  the  fire  ia  lighted  is  well  worthy  of 
notice.  Having  collected  some  dry  sticks,  not  hurge  in 
ciroumforenoe,  and  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  a 
aquare  heap  is  built  by  laying  them  acroaa  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  at  the  same  time  leaving  lota  of  air-apaoe 
in  the  centre.  The  top  stick  ia  then  lighted,  and  the  fire 
bums  downward  ;  by  this  means  a  very  hot  but  perfectly 
smokeless  fire  is  obtained,  which,  of  course,  prevents 
their  locality  being  discovered  from  the  smoke.  When  all 
ia  prepared  breakfast  is  heartily  welcome  after  the  night's 
journey,  but  no  one  thinks  of  partaking  of  any  food  until 
a  short  prayer  has  been  said  by  the  obief  and  ail  have 
^roflaed  themaelves  three  timea^ 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  every  band  of  brigands 
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haa  a  tame  ram,  which  is  used  to  lead  any  sheep  they  steal 
from  out'Of*the-way  villages,  thus  aaving  one  man  having 
the  trouble  of  doing  duty  as  fihepherd.  During  meals 
every  topic  is  diacuaaed,  no  diatinotion  being  made  be- 
tween captor  and  captive,  nor  reatriotion  placed  on  the 
latter  as  long  as  he  does  not  broach  the  all-important  anb- 
jeot  of  his  own  release.  On  that  subject  they  are  perfectly 
reticent ;  and  one  never  knows  from  the  day  of  one's  cap* 
tivity  till  within  a  few  hours  of  one's  release  how  negotia- 
tions are  proceeding,  nor  how  one's  chances  of  life  and 
death  fluctuate  according  to  the  temper  of  the  brigands 
and  the  oommunioationa  brought  by  the  spies. 

During  the  first  week  or  so  after  taking  a  prisoner  the 
camp  is  moved  every  night,  but  as  soon  as  a  safe  distance 
ia  reached  and  it  ia  known  that  there  are  no  troops  in  pur- 
suit^ four  or  five  days  are  often  spent  in  the  same  spot. 
On  week  days,  as  soon  as  breakfast  is  finished,  all  the  arms 
are  cleaned,  knives  and  yataghans  sharpened,  and  a  sheep 
or  goat  killed  and  skinned  for  the  midday  meal,  which 
generally  takes  place  about  eleven  o'clock. 

It  ia  curious  to  watch  the  proceaa  of  cooking  the  sheep. 
As  soon  as  the  skin  is  removed,  a  small  portion  of  the  in- 
testines is  taken  and  placed  over  the  eyes  and  face  of  the 
animal,  being  secured  behind  the  ears  by  a  small  piece  of 
stick.  This,  as  well  as  one  or  two  other  internal  portions, 
ia  looked  upon  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  always  reserved  for 
the  chief.  No  portion  of  the  sheep  or  goat  is  thrown 
away,  every  particle  being  eaten  after  being  roasted  alowly 
over  the  camp-fire  by  being  placed  horizontally  on  a  long 
stick  and  alowly  turned  round  by  him  whose  duty  for  the 
day  includes  cook.  Wine  takes  the  place  of  coffee,  but  in 
other  respects  there  is  little  difference  between  the  midday 
and  morning  meals. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  appetite  is 
satisfied  ia  to  take  the  a  boulder-blade  of  the  animal  jtiai 
devoured  and  examine  the  marks  on  the  flat  portion  of  it. 
Should  there  be  a  small  hole,  it  represents  the  grave  of 
the  prisoner,  and  signifies  that  the  ransom  will  not  be 
paid  ;  if  there  appear  small  lines  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  leg'bone,  it  denotes  that  everythiag  will  go  satisfac- 
torily and  the  money  be  paid  ;  bnt  slionld  the  lines  run  at 
right  angles,  then  pursuit  and  perhaps  capture  will  l^e  the 
result  of  their  enterprise.  This,  among  many  others,  is 
one  of  the  auperstitioua  in  which  the  btv^T^^^^^oX  T&>^y«!w 
implicit  faith,  wi4  V>^  w\^Vx  \.\i«ii  T^xoV^ieft  Vi  >afe  ^f^'^  "^ 
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diaooTer  aoj  news  Id  regard  to  their  BUoceM  or  failore 
abont  wbioh  they  haye  any  donbt 

The  afternoon  paeaes  much  the  same  as  the  morning, 
eaoh  taking  bis  turn  at  preparing  food,  keeping  guard 
over  the  captive,  and  any  other  little  duties  ttiat  may  be 
required,  the  remainder  sleeping  and  smoking  cigArettes 
alternately  until  dinner-time  comes  round.  After  their 
evening  meal,  all  eit  round  the  fire,  some  playing  cards ; 
but  the  majority  seem  to  find  most  pleaBure  in  recounting 
to  their  captive  tbe  most  atrocious  and  brutal  deeds  of 
which  they  have  been  guilty «the  greater  the  barbarity 
the  more  welcome  the  opportunity  of  bragging  about  it 
Before  repeating  one  or  two  of  their  confessions,  I  must 
not  omit  to  say  that,  although  cards  are  allowed,  no  gam- 
bling, not  even  of  the  mildest  description,  is  permitted. 
It  may  also  appear  strange  that  these  mffians  took  the  most 
▼ivid  interest  in  hearing  all  about  the  telephone,  phono- 
graph, and  other  new  inventions. 

A  late  captive  informed  me  that,  by  giving  lectures  on 

difTorent  subjects  nearly  every  night  for  six  weeks,  he  had 

quite  educated  his  *' hosts,"  and  considered  the  "Turkish 

School  Board"  ought  to  give  some  compensation.     N.B« 

•It  has  not  done  so  as  yet. 

On  Sundays,  prayers  are  repeated  and  psalms  chanted 
during  the  forenoon  ;  the  routine  after  the  midday  meal 
being  to  hang  up  several  skeepskins  and  practice  cutting 
them  in  two  with  their  yataghans.  This  is  done,  as  they 
calmly  acknowledge,  to  keep  their  hands  in,  as  should  it 
become  necessary  to  behead  the  prisoner,  the  man  to 
whose  lot  it  falls  to  deliver  the  blow  is  looked,  down  upon 
if  he  does  not  perform  his  duty  neatly — {.«.,  sever  the 
head  from  the  body  with  one  cut 

The  system  of  espionage  employed  is  simply  perfect ; 
every  movement  of  troops  for  miles  round  is  known  almost 
as  soon  as  it  takes  place,  and  the  state  of  the  negotiations 
being  carried  on  for  the  captive's  release  is  immediately 
and  almost  daily  communicated  to  the  chief.  Should  any 
news  be  sent  by  the  officials,  the  usual  plan  is  to  send 
word  to  the  town  from  which  he  is  coming  to  say  by  what 
road  he  is  t>  go;  then,  suddenly,  at  some  unexpected  spot 
a  brigand  appears  from  behind  a  wall,  or  some  other 
hiding-plaoe,  receives  his  information  and  returns;  the 
plaoe  of  rendezvous  being  generally  four  or  five  hours' 
ride  from  the  camp,  so  that  no  clew  should  be  given  as 
to  their  whereabouts.  It  is  a  law  among  the  bands  that  no 
member  shall  accept  a  present  from  a  captive ;  and  it  is 
also  the  custom,  on  the  release  of  a  prisoner,  for  the  chief 
to  make  him  a  present  of  £50  or  sa  At  the  same  time, 
should  he  have  a  watch,  or  any  other  article  for  which  the 
robbers  have  a  desire,  it  is  bought  and  paid  for,  the  last 
ceremony  being  the  taking  off  of  the  rope  which  has  bound 
the  prisoner's  arms  ever  since  his  capture,  which  once 
more  proclaims  him  a  free  man. 

To  show  how  littlo  regard  is  shown  to  the  Turkish 
authorities,  I  may  here  mention  that,  during  my  last  fort- 
night at  Salonioa,  a  well  known  merchant  showed  me  a 
letter  he  had  jnst  received,  the  contents  of  which  were 
to  the  effect  that  unless  £1,000  were  sent  at  once  to  a 
place  about  three  hours'  journey  distant,  all  his  property, 
consisting  of  two  houses  and  a  lot  of  timber,  would  be 
immediately  burned.  This  interesting  but  disagreeable 
communication  was  not  signed  by  hand,  but  had  a  large 
seal  at  the  bottom,  like  an  official  document,  on  which 
was  printed  in  Greek,  **  Oaptain  Kakuni.*'  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  troops  were  dispatched  in  plaoe  of  the  money, 
bntk  alas  I  with  the  usual  result 

On  another  oooasion,  and  within  four  or  five  days  of  the 
mbore-meniitmt^  event,  I  went  to  the  Turkish  theatre  to 
Ao  ArmeaiMa  ixunjmmj  pertona  ft  comedy,  and  pawed 


a  very  pleasant  •▼ening  in  the  box  belonging  to  the  oom- 
mander-in-  chief  of  the  Turkish  forces.  On  meeting  him  the 
following  day  he  inquired  if  I  knew  who  was  at  the  theatre 
with  us  the  previous  evening.  I  replied  in  the  negative ; 
whereupon  he  produced  a  small  note,  in  which  was  ex- 
pressed the  writer's  appreciation  of  the  performance,  and 
congratulating  his  excellency  on  the  state  of  his  health ; 
but  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  saw  the  signature  '*  Cap- 
tain Niko,"  the  chief  of  the  band  of  brigands  who  last  year 
captured  Colonel  Synge  I  Of  course  by  that  time  he  was 
prokMbly  miles  away  ;  but  it  appears  he  had  donned  Euro- 
pean oostume  for  the  occasion,  and  quite  made  an  impres- 
sion with  his  gloves  and  small  silver-mounted  cane. 

I  only  know  of  one  decisive  step  having  been  taken  to 
suppress  brigandage,  and  that  took  plaoe  a  week  after  the 
release  of  Mr.  Suter.  Salyk  Pasha,  in  command  of  the 
troops  at  Salonica,  heard  there  was  a  band  of  brigands  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  immediately  took  steps  to  discover 
their  whereabouts,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing.  Troops 
were  at  onoe  dispatched  to  surround  the  band,  and  an  en- 
gagement took  plaoe  so  near  the  town  that  the  shots  could 
be  distinctly  heard.  Tho  soldiers  having  previously  re- 
ceived orders  that  they  might  loot  any  men  they  killed, 
gave  a  greater  impetus  to  the  whole  proceeding;  and 
before  dark,  out  of  a  band  of  thirty  brigands,  twenty- 
three  heads  were  brought  into  the  Pasha,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  taken  prisoners.  One  sergeant  shot  five  him- 
self, and  took  £200  from  one  man,  but  he  was  unfortunately 
wounded  in  the  affray.  However,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
military  hospital  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  on  the 
spot,  and  every  hope  is  entertained  of  his  speedy  recovery. 
I  only  regret  I  was  unable  to  see  the  head  of  the  rich 
brigand,  so  as  to  discover  if  it  were  one  of  those  who  re- 
ceived tho  ransom  for  Mr.  Suter,  to  tho  handing  over  of 
which  I  was  a  witness. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  old  motto,  "  Le  jeu  no 
▼aut  pas  la  chandelle,"  should  have  due  weight  wiUi  any 
Englishmen  who  are  purposing  to  visit  the  interior  of 
Turkey,  either  on  business  or  pleasure ;  and  I  think  no* 
thing  will  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  advice  it  contains 
than  giving  an  idea  of  the  outrageous  brutality  of  those 
into  whose  hands  they  would  probably  faU,  as  gathered 
from  the  stories  told  round  the  camp-fire  to  pass  the  time 
over  the  after-dinner  wine  in  the  mountains. 

On  one  occasion  the  chief  of  a  band  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  young  Armenian  whom  he  suspected  of  having 
given  information  to  the  authorities  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  his  band ;  whereupon  he  sent  a  message  to  his  mother, 
who  lived  in  a  village  near,  telling  her  that  if  she  wished 
to  see  her  son  alive  she  must  come  at  onoe  to  a  certain 
spot  Fearing  to  disobey,  the  poor  woman  hurried  to  the 
place  named,  where  she  met  the  brigand  chief,  who  imme- 
diately said,  *'  I  have  sent  for  you  to  show  you  the  way  I 
treat  traitors " ;  and  drawing  his  yataghan,  he  out  the 
wretched  man  into  four  quarters  before  bis  mother's  eyes^ 
adding,  as  he  wiped  the  blood  off  his  weapon,  **  Now  I  am 
going  to  the  top  of  that  hill.  Before  sunset  you  will  tell 
all  the  inhabitants  of  your  village  that  they  are  to  come 
out  and  see  what  I  have  done ;  should  you  not  obey — and, 
mind,  I  shall  be  watching — I  shall  come  and  bum  the 
whole  village."  Of  course,  there  was  no  choice  but  to 
carry  out  orders,  and  come  and  see  the  ghastly  spectacle. 
Another  instance,  of  the  effects  of  which  I  was  also  a 
witness,  was  that  of  a  villager  in  the  town  of  Teronda, 
who,  when  the  village  was  attacked  by  brigands,  gave  up 
all  his  property  but  a  small  silver  oroas^  which  he  stoutly 
refused  to  part  with.  'Whereupon  be  was  stripped,  rubbed 
over  with  petroleum  oU,  and  then  a  matoh  applied.  It  so 
happened  tlut  this  did  not  prove  fktal,  but  the  state  of 
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•gooy  of  the  poor  man  some  daja  afterward  was  •omething 
piieoQs  to  see. 

I  think  these  few  stories  will  suffice  to  show  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Greek  brigand ;  and,  although  as  many  more, 
aad  even  worse,  could  be  repeated,  I  will  only  add  one 
Trhich  is  rather  amusing.  A  band,  having  captured  a 
Turkish  priest,  used,  when  in  want  of  a  small  amount  of 
amusement,  to  make  him  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree, 
and  there  continue  shouting  out,  **  calling  the  people  to 
prayer,"  as  is  their  custom  from  the  minarets  of  the 
mosques  at  sunrise;  the  only  difference  being  that, 
whereas  the  real  ceremony  occupies  only  a  few  minutes, 
this  wretched  priest  had  to  continue  until  he  was  unable 
to  speak  from  hoarseness  and  want  of  breath. 
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One  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  our  stock  astonished  us  by 
trottiug  into  camp,  and  taking  up  a  position  close  to  the 
fire,  remaining  there  all  night.  In  the  morning  we  dis- 
covered the  reason  why  they  had  done  sa 

On  making  the  round  of  the  camp,  the  tracks  in  the 
snow  of  three  gray  mountain-wolyes  showed  that  eyil-dis- 
posed  neighbors  had  been  prowling  around ;  no  doubt 
the  mules  had  smelt  them,  and  sought  the  camp-fire  for 
safety. 

Knowing  what  large,  well-furred  pelts  these  animals 
had,  and  having  long  wished  for  some  to  make  a  carriage- 
robe  with,  I  determined  to  set  as  many  of  the  beaver-traps 
for  them  as  I  could  find  good  places  for,  it  being  necessary 
to  trust  to  concealing  the  traps  in  the  **  runs  "  made  by 
the  difierent  wild  animals  through  the  thickets  of  jungle, 
instead  of  using  bait ;  for  it  was  quite  possible  we  might 
want  every  morsel  of  deer-meat  we  had  to  bait  ourselves 
with.  I  therefore  smoked  myself  and  my  gloves  thor- 
oughly in  pitch-pine  smoke  to  kill  the  human  smell, 
swept  the  dead  leaves  away  where  each  trap  was  to  be 
placed,  set  it  there,  fastening  it  by  passing  its  chain  round 
the  bole  of  the  nearest  treo  or  bush  with  a  clove  hitch, 
covered  all  carefully  with  leaves  again,  and,  retreating 
backward  as  I  left,  brushed  snow  over  all  with  a  long 
cedar-bough,  and  trusted  to  fortune  for  the  result. 

In  almost  the  first  trap  I  came  to  on  '* running'* them 
next  morning,  there  was  a  big  dog-wolf.  Perceiving  me 
approaching,  he  commenced  lunging  and  pulling  on  the 
chain,  making  frantic  efforts  to  get  away  ;  but  finding  he 
could  not  get  loose,  when  I  got  quite  near  he  made  a  most 
savage  and  determined  rush  at  me,  and  when  brought  up 
by  the  chain,  snapped  his  teeth  together  with  a  sharp 
clack,  and  growled  and  snarled  like  a  savage  watch-dog, 
his  green  eyes  glaring  fiercely  at  me,  the  long  hair  round 
his  neck  and  on  his  shoulders  standing  out,  turned  all  the 
wrong  way. 

Laying  down  my  rifle,  taking  my  tomahawk  in  my 
hand,  and  getting  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wolf  to  be  out 
of  his  reach,  with  a  quick  and  sudden  blow  I  buried  its 
sharp  edge  in  his  forehead,  killing  him  instantly.  I  was 
pleased  with  my  prize,  and  leaving  it,  continued  my  round. 

None  of  the  remaining  traps  had  been  disturbed  except- 
ing one,  and  it  was— gone.  It  had  evidently  caught  a 
fine  large  wolf,  who  had  smashed,  torn,  and  bit  every- 
thing within  nis  reach,  and  ended  by  gnawing  in  two  the 
stamp  round  which  the  chain  of  the  trap  bad  been  fastened, 
and  going  off  with  it. 

Thinking  that  before  the  wolf  could  have  gone  far  the 
long  ehatA  would  have  caught  or  become  entangled  in  the 
ihleksl^  and  thai  I  should  soon  find  him  last  to  something, 
I  foQowed  on  his  tracks. 


However,  he  was  apparently  aware  of  the  danger  trayel* 
ing  through  the  jangle  entailed,  for  I  soon  found  he  had 
left  the  cover  for  the  open,  and  there  being  a  good  traok- 
ini^-snow  on  the  ground,  I  followed  him  at  a  steady  dog- 
trot Before  I  had  gone  very  far  I  sighted  hiuL  He  had, 
no  doubt,  seen  me  first,  for  he  was  hopping  along  on 
three  legs  at  a  very  decent  pace,  considering  how  he  was 
impeded  by  the  trap,  which  was  fast  to  his  off  fore-leg, 
and>y  the  long  chain  dragging  through  the  snow  and 
grasa  Tiiinking  he  was  going  his  fastest,  I  got  into  a 
sharp  run,  expecting  to  close  on  him  directly. 

Then  the  wolf,  changing  his  hop  into  a  long  swinging 
canter,  in  spite  of  trap  and  ^chain,  kept  his  distance  in 
front  of  me. 

Half-a-mile's  run  pretty  well  pumped  me,  and  the  wolf 
being  out  of  sight  over  a  roll  in  the  ground,  I  gave  up  the 
chase  for  the  timebeing,  and  returned  to  camp  for  my 
breakfast,  my  horse  and  the  dogs. 

I  found  the  camp  deserted,  and  a  little  note  pegged  to  a 
tree  to  inform  me  that  Joe^  having  seen  a  small  drove  of 
antelopes,  had  gone  in  their  pursuit,  taking  with  him  the 
dogs. 

My  breakfast  was  soon  eaten,  the  dead  wolf  dragged 
into  camp,  my  horse  caught,  saddled  and  bridled,  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  escaped  wolf  recommenced. 

By  about  ten  o'clock  I  was  on  the  wolfs  trail  again, 
following  on  it  at  a  canter,  and  before  I  had  gone  far,  came 
to  a  place  where  he  had  sat  down. 

After  some  hours,  during  which  time  I  frequently 
caught  sight  of  the  wolf,  he,  finding  that  I  still  continued 
to  pursue  him,  tried  a  new  line,  and,  abandoning  the  edge 
of  the  valley,  made  for  the  roughest  and  most  rooky  of  the 
cedar  ridges.  On  them  the  tracking  became  extremely 
difficult 

In  many  places  the  snow  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  ground,  and  the  surface  being  hard,  naked  rock,  on 
which  no  trace,  excepting  an  occasional  chip  or  scratch 
made  by  the  trap,  was  discernible,  I  frequently  com- 
pletely  lost  the  trail,  and  had  to  make  wide  circuits  in 
order  to  strike  it  again,  where  a  softer  surface  or  the  pres- 
ence of  snow  gave  me  a  chance  of  so  doing. 

The  close,  unremitting  attention  requisite  to  follow  the 
wolf  had  so  preoccupied  me,  that  I  had  scarcely  noticed 
the  flight  of  time. 

The  moon,  nearly  a  full  one,  had  been  up  some  time, 
and  gave  sufficient  light  for  a  practiced  eye  to  follow  a 
track  by ;  so  availing  myself  of  every  stretch  of  good 
ground  to  put  my  horse  to  his  best  gait,  in  order  to  dose 
as  soon  as  possible  on  the  nearly  tired-out  wolf,  I  still 
pushed  on. 

Boon  the  W9lf  again  changed  his  course,  and,  leaving 
the  ridges,  headed  straight  for  the  large,  open  valley 
below  our  camp, 

I  feared  he  was  going  to  take  to  the  eover^indeed,  thai 
was  what  I  had  been  apprehensive  of  his  doing  for  some 
time — but  he  did  not 

As  I  emerged  into  the  level  valley,  the  wolf  was  in  full 
view  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front  of  me,  going  very 
slowly  toward  the  river-bank  in  a  direction  that  I  knew 
would  lead  him  to  a  place  where  it  was  high  and  precipi- 
tous. 

He  was  still  some  distance  from  the  e^f^e^  and  it  seemed 
quite  possible  to  come  up  with  him  before  he  coald  reach 
it  There  was  no  need  for  me  to  call  upon  my  horse. 
He  saw  the  object  of  our  pursuit  as  soon  as  I  did,  and, 
like  the  gallant  hunter  he  was,  laying  back  his  ears  and 
giving  a  toss  of  his  head,  he  dashed  after  him. 

If  the  wolf  had  had  a  couple  of  b.tk:^dx«\  ^%x^V^n^«tV^ 
go,  the  ohaae  'wouXd  \ik^^  «ndAJ\  ^«cl  %Sk^  >^^ii^    ^i^a"^ 
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'  -**TBS  DOOS,  MAKIKO  HO  EFPOET  TO 

K  UIM  0K8  AFTKa    XaJS  OTQBB,    AND 

1.       !._:     uV«»  TOOITHEK," 

wail  be  disappeared  oyer  the  edge  of  the  river's  baQk  about 
fifty  jarda  in  front  of  ma 

When  I  arrived  at  the  spot  and  looked  down^  I  found 
there  waa  a  perpendicular  descent  there  of  about  twentj 

tfeet,  with  a  mass  of  matted  brash  wood  and  grapevines 
drifted  full  of  snow  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
On  this  the  wolf  had  bold  y  thrown  himself  down»  and 
was  resting  aud  getting  his  wind  beneath  it     It  had  been 
a  jump  for  hia  life* 

It  beoame  neoesaaiy  for  me  to  go  half  a  mile  up  stream 
to  where,  the  river  bending,  the  steep  bank  would  be  on 
ite  other  sidsy  and  the  side  on  which  I  waa  eloping  enough 
to  permit  me  to  deaoe&d  with  my  horae  into  the  creek- 
bottom. 

I  was  satisfied  that  what  the  wolf  had  just  done  had 
been  an  act  of  strategy ;  that  he  knew  no  horse  could 
follow  him  straight  down  the  bank  ;  and  I  was  also  tolor^ 
ably  sure  he  would  not  stir  for  some  time,  moat  likely  not 
nntil  he  should  again  discover  me  approaoMng,  ao  I  dis- 
moouted  and  walked^  leading  my  hors6»  not  only  to  reet 
him  but  to  warm  myaelf,  for  aiuoe  the  aun  hod  set  the 
temperature  had  become  exceaeively  cold. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  thicket  iuto  whioh  the  wolf  had 
dropped,  I  made  a  cast  ronnd^  and  struok  Lis  trail,  leaving 
it  iu  a  direction  leading  diagonally  down  the  river,  re- 
mounted and  followed  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  pre* 
vented  my  riding  with  much  rapidity. 

By-and^by  I  caught  a  ghostly  glimpse  of  the  wolf  in  the 
moonlight,  aa  he  scrambled  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
and  diaappeared*  Undoubtedly  he  had  also  seen  me»  and 
finding  I  was  not  to  be  shaken  ofiT^  hia  heart  failed  him, 
for  he  uttered  a  prolonged  and  mournful  howL 

Where  the  wolf  had  scrambled  up  the  bluff  of  the 
creek'a  t>ottom  it  was  too  steep  to  follow.  I  waa  again 
thrown  out,  and  oompelled  to  lose  more  time^  aeeking  for 
a  place  where  I  oould  get  up  from  out  of  the  bottom  and 
on  the  plain  agaia. 

Though  the  conzie  the  wolf  had  run  had  been  very 
zigsag,  and  made  many  aharp  turns  and  donblea,  it  had  in 
the  main  been  a  big  semicircle :  aod  I  was  very  glad  to 
find,  when  I  got  on  it  agiin,  that  it  bore  more  and  more 
A9  ihe  right,  and  so  waa  taking  me  almmit  in  the  direction 
j?^  Iii0  emmp.     To  confeaa  Ihd  truth,  I  and  my  horse  were 


beginuiog  to  fag.  But  I  waa  eoconraged  l>y  the  aigua  of 
distress  the  wolf  commenced  to  show  by  often  stopping 
and  lying  down,  and  began  to  hope  X  ahould  run  into  him 
every  minute ;  he,  however,  still  managed  to  keep  ahead, 
and  at  last  the  moon  went  down,  and  tracking  became  im- 
possible. 

It  waa  late— abont  eleven  o'clock— and  the  interest  of 
puranit  being  over,  I  realized  how  tired  both  I  and  my 
horae  were,  and  Low  cold  it  had  become,  and  ao  dia- 
mountedf  unsaddled,  lit  a  fire  to  warm  myself  at,  and  then 
rubbed  my  good  steed  down  to  refresh  him.  That  dona, 
I  replaced  the  saddle,  fastening  it  loosely  on,  and  started 
for  the  oamp  on  foot,  leading  my  horae  by  the  bridle- 
rein. 

At  last,  tired,  hungry  and  cold,  I  arrived  in  oamp.  ^ 

Several  times  as  I  trudged  along  had  I  been  oblig^  to 
rub  my  face  with  snow,  to  keep  it  from  being  frost-bitten, 
and  found  the  operation  extremely  painful ;  and  for  the 
preceding  half-hour  my  feet  had  been  eo  completely  be- 
numbed that  I  greatly  feared  they  had  become  frozen, 
hence  they  were  my  firat  cara  on  arrival ;  ao,  removing 
tbeir  covering  with  great  caution,  X  got  the  faithful  Joe  to 
rub  them  brbkly  with  anow. 

Soon  my  feet  began  to  hurt  me  horribly,  feeling  aa 
though  they  were  being  grilled  ;  but  I  bore  the  pain 
gladly,  for  then  I  knew  that  they  were  aafe.  When  the 
pain  in  my  feet  began  to  abate  I  put  them  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  gradually  making  it  hotter  and  hotter  by  drop- 
ping heated  atones  into  it,  they  were  eoon  warm  and  com- 
fortable. 

Joe  had  failed  in  getting  any  game.  He  had  fired  one 
longahot  without  efiect,  and  I  auppoee  hia  want  of  auc- 
cosa  had  disposed  him  to  see  everything  in  an  unfavorable 
Lights  for  although  he  did  not  express  the  sentiment  in  ao 
many  words,  it  waa  evident  hia  private  opinion  was  I  had 
played  the  fool  in  8[>ending  nearly  thirteen  hours  in  the 
saddle  chasing  a  wolf,  and  only  succeeding  in  nearly 
freezing  mj  feet ;  and,  indeed,  he  probably  thought  rightly. 
Certainly,  had  I  not  expected  to  overtake  the  wolf,  en- 
cumbered aa  he  waa  with  the  beaver- trap,  in  a  few  milea,  I 
should  have  deferred  atarting  after  him  until  I  could  have 
had  the  aaaiatanoe  of  the  dogs  ;  but  I  had  been  unaware 
how  alight  an  encumbrance  a  beaver^trap  would  prove  to  a 
powerful  gray  mountain-wolf  when  traveling  over  anow. 


A  wotr-mnrr  i»  cotomAix).— ' 
aiM  sr  raa  kbck  #08t 
aa«rr  to  auAta  ais^** 
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TRUNKS  AND  TRlTNK-f  ACEIKO. —  SEE  KEXT  PAOS, 


Tha  next  mormsg,  after  breakfaating  oa  veDisoa 
**8tjaigbt" — not  an  elaborate  meal,  but  far  ahead  of 
broiled  corn — I  tied  Nip  and  Tug  to  the  end  of  my  Hoki^ 
caught  up  and  saddled  the  beat  ridiDg-mule  'we  had,  and, 
taking  the  heel  of  last  night's  trail,  started  for  irhere  I 
had  left  off  the  ohaae. 

As  I  rode  along,  I  con  soled  my  self  for  my  last  night's 
faibifo  by  the  reflection  that  I  should  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  the  doga  a  chanoe  of  having  their  first 
combat  with  so  formidable  an  aotagonist  as  a  gray-moun* 
tain  wolf,  under  great  advantages,  aud  therefore  with  a 
probability  of  suooess. 

The  dogs  had,  both  together  and  singly,  killed  in  the 
most  dashing  manner  many  a  coyote  and  timber-wolf ; 
but  doing  so  was  child's  play  compared  to  taokling  a 
gray  mountain- wolf. 

In  a  mile  we  came  to  wheire  the  wolf  had  lain  down  to 
rest,  and  X  have  no  doubt  he  had  but  just  started  from  his 
lair,  for  the  two  dogs  gave  a  snifif  and  whimper,  and  were 
o^  like  rockets. 

We  were  on  the  comb  of  a  piiiion  ridge,  along  whioh 
the  course  continued  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  and 
then  turned  abruptly  down  the  eteep  side  of  it,  which  was 
tliiokly  covered  with  scrub-treee  and  brush,  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  twelve  feet 

Making  myself  as  small  as  possible,  and  shutting  my 
eyes  to  keep  from  beiug  blinded,  I  headed  my  mule 
ateught  down  the  steep  descent  Then,  giving  him  the 
fteel  and  trustiog  to  luck,  I  tore  my  way  down  through 
Iba  thicket 

Had  I  been  clothed  in  any  other  material  than  buckskin, 


I  should  have  emerged  an  animated  bundle  of  rags  ; 
was,  a  severe  switching  was  all  the  damage  soBtained* 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  ognin  the  chase  was  in  full 
view.  On  the  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  was  the 
wolf,  doing  his  **  level  best"  Behind  him,  within  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards,  were  the  two  dogs,  flying  over  the 
ground,  Nip,  as  usual,  beginning  to  draw  alightJy  ahead, 

I  indulged  myself  with  a  yell,  and  got  the  last  inch  to 
the  hour  out  of  my  mule.  I  was  a  hundred  yards  behind 
when  the  dogs  closed  with  the  wolf.  Seeing  they  **  had 
the  heels  of  him,"  he  had  turned  suddenly  at  bay. 

The  dogs,  making  no  effort  to  check  themselves,  struck 
him  one  after  the  other  like  battering-rams,  and  wolf  and 
dogs  rolled  over  together,  enveloped  in  a  doud  of  snow- 
dust 

As  I  pulled  up,  all  three  recovered  themselves  and 
jumped  to  their  feet,  aud  the  high-conraged  dogs,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  superior  size  and  strength  of  their  antag- 
onist, sprang  at  and  seized  him  by  the  neck  just  behind  the 
ears  ;  tlien  laying  themselves  back  close  to  his  aides,  they, 
bulldog'like,  shut  their  eyes  and  held  on,  trying  their  beet 
to  sbake  him. 

Braced  on  out^itr etched  legs,  plauted  as  firmly  as  possi- 
ble, the  wolf  made  determined  but  vain  efforts  to  bite  first 
one  then  the  other  of  the  dogs,  but  was  totally  unable  to 
torn  his  had  to  either  side  sufficiently  to  do  so. 

The  wolf  looked  like  an  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of 
savagery,  Hia  long  hair  was  all  turned  the  wrong  way. 
His  eyes  glared  and  glowed ;  like  opals,  they  turned  all 
colors — green,  red,  purple.  They  seemed  literally  \xk 
blaze  with  ire.    When  he  gnaahed  his  great  \a^a  ^JcksSo. 
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fangs  olaoked  together  with  a  sharp,  yioioas  snap  like  the 
leport  of  a  pocket  Derringer. 

I  dismounted,  threw  the  bridle-reins  over  my  arm,  and 
rsconraged  the  dogs  with  my  voioe. 

The  wolf,  inspired  to  desperation  by  the  sight  of  another 
enemy,  made  a  fnrioos  Innge,  flung  both  dogs  off,  and 
then,  reckless  of  odds,  rushed  open-mouthed  at  me. 

As  be  passed  Nip,  that  gallant  dog  sprang  forward, 
legged  him  by  his  near  hook,  and,  with  a  clever  twist, 
threw  him  on  his  back. 

As  he  fell,  Tug  rushed  in  and  pinned  him  by  the  throat, 
receiving  as  he  did  so  a  bite  from  the  wolf,  who  snapped 
him  through  one  of  his  ears,  fortunately  only  getting  hold 
of  the  tip  of  it,  for  he  took  the  piece  right  out. 

Again  all  three  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  snow,  by  that 
time  stained  and  flecked  with  blood ;  the  wolf  bleeding 
freely  at  the  neck  and  Tug  at  the  ear. 

800D  the  savage  monster  shook  himself  free  once  more 
of  his  assailants.  Again  the  three  sprang  to  their  feet  for 
another  round.  But  by  this  time  the  combatants  seemed 
quite  blown,  and  after  regarding  each  other  for  a  second 
or  two,  wolf  and  dogs  lay  down  panting,  with  their  tongues 
out,  watching  each  other. 

I  oould  easily  have  shot  the  wolf,  and,  in  fact,  did  draw 
my  revolver  with  a  half  idea  of  doing  so,  but  put  it  back, 
thinking  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  spoil  so  pretty  a  fight ; 
and,  besides,  I  was  curious  to  see  if  the  dogs  would  prove 
able  to  kill  so  large  a  wolf  without  assistance,  for  his  necl; 
was  covered  with  such  %  mane  of  hair,  and  tiie  thick  skin 
npon  it  was  so  loose^  that  it  seemed  an  impossibility  for 
them  to  choke  him. 

I  determined  to  remain  a  passive  spectator,  unless  my 
interference  became  requisite  to  save  a  dog  from  being 
killed  or  badly  injured ;  so^  feeling  hungry  for  a  smoke,  I 
filled  my  pipe  and  struck  a  match  to  h'ght  it  by. 

It  was  like  an  electric  spark  to  a  battery.  The  scrape 
of  the  match  seemed  to  simultaneously  arouse  the  resting 
combatants,  and  wolf  and  dogs  sprang  from  their  position 
of  repose. 

But  instead  of  again  dosing  with  their  adversary,  both 
Nip  and  Tag  commenced  dodging  round  him,  making 
feints  as  if  going  to  rush  in,  end  then  jumping  back  just 
out  of  his  vicious  snap. 

The  wolf,  on  his  part,  kept  making  short  rushes,  first  at 
one  and  then  at  the  other  of  the  dogs ;  but  each  time  he 
sprang  at  either  of  them  the  other  would  get  a  bite  at  one 
of  nis  hind  legs  or  his  loins,  and  jerk  blm  half  round. 

At  first  I  thought  the  dogs  were  sagncionsly  trying  to 
hamstring  him ;  but  it  soon  appeared  tbey  were  only  in- 
tent upon  worrying  and  tiring  him  out 

By-and-by  both  dogs  got  opposite  the  wolf's  head,  one 
on  each  side  of  it ;  they  gave  a  bound  or  two  backward 
and  forward,  and  then,  apparently  with  one  accord, 
rushed  in  upon  him  and  got  the  same  hold  they  first  had. 

The  poor  wolf  could  no  longer  shake  them  off.  He  was 
too  weak.  The  tactics  that  Nip  and  Tog  had  been  prac- 
ticing upon  him  had  told  upon  bis  strength.  He  was 
very  groggy  on  his  pins,  and  the  dogs  shook  him  to  and 
Iro  as  though  he  was  drunk. 

Soon  the  blood  began  to  ooze  from  his  nostrils,  bis  eyes 
tamed  a  dull,  greenish- white,  his  tongue  a  grayish-purple, 
his  legs  gave  away  under  him,  and  he  fell^Hiead  I 

The  dogs  let  go  their  hold  of  the  wolf,  and  lay  down 
panting  and  licking  their  hurts. 

They  had  killed  their  formidable  adversary  within  twenty 
minutes  of  running  into  him. 

The  skin  was  a  splendid  one.  Before  and  since  then  I 
have  seen  several  hundred  gray  mountain- wolf  skins,  but 
XK^rar  jsndh  a  large  one  as  that  waa 
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There  is  something  romantic  in  the  past  history  of  a 
trunk.  Who  can  look  without  emotion  on  those  battered 
veterans,  who  bear  on  their  scarred  sides  the  tokens  of  vic- 
tory by  land  and  sea  J  Here  we  behold  the  magic  names» 
London,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Basle,  (Geneva,  Yisp,  Milan, 
Bellagia,  Oomo^  Florence,  Yenioe,  Rome.  Ah,  what  mem- 
ories! 

Do  yon  remember,  dear  old  trunk,  that  lovely  night  at 
Oomo^  when  I  consulted  you  as  to  whether  you  and  I  had 
a  white  dress  or  no,  and  from  your  mysterious  chest-notes 
came  a  mournful  No  ?  Do  you  remember  our  agony  at 
Florence,  when  one  of  us  was  asked  out  to  dinner,  and 
when  we  jointly  recollected  that  the  detested  four-foot 
black  trunk  held  all  the  fine  clothes,  and  that  it  had  been 
left  at  Paris  ?  No  petite  vUesse,  no  grande  vUesse,  would 
bring  us  the  ark  of  our  safety,  that  black  gUnt.  And 
then,  bending  over  your  leathern  sides,  how  yon  whis- 
pered that  a  little  Venetian  lace,  which  yon  were  guarding 
so  carefully,  if  sewed  on  to  a  certain  purple  silk,  would 
do? 
Yes,  and  it  did  do,  good  trunk  [ 

A  lady  and  her  trunk  have  many  confidences.  What  a 
dreadful  dream  would  that  be  which  should  make  the 
lady's  shade  rise  ou^of  her  trunk,  whilst  her  concealed 
and  fictitious  charms  gradually  ascended,  like  the  smoke 
of  a  pipe,  finally  to  clothe  the  spectre,  as  they  sometimes 
clothe  the  reality  1 

Imagine  the  flaxen  wig  leaving  its  box,  the  rouge  and 
powder  borne  on  the  fingers  of  attendant  imps,  the  false 
plumpness  arranging  itself  by  invisible  hands^  the  skirts, 
the  waists,  the  laces,  the  artificial  flowers-rail  hovering  in 
the  air^  and  then,  with  the  fatality  of  dreams,  going  back 
into  the  trunk,  which  shuts  and  locks  with  a  Bramah  look, 
while  a  flend  flies  away  with  the  key. 

Who  has  not  lost  a  key  ?  Who  has  not  lost  a  trunk  ? 
Who  has  not  lost  a  strap  ? 

One  of  the  most  mysterious  and  most  dreadful  accidents 
happened  to  a  young  lady  at  a  watering-place  a  few  years 
ago.  She  had  packed  her  trunk  and  had  left  her  travel- 
ing-dress on  the  bed.  Hearing  a  sound  of  music,  she 
threw  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  ran  into  a  friend's 
room  to  see  a  procession  go  by.  When  she  returned — 
horror  I  all  was  gone.  Traveling-dress,  containing  money 
and  gloves  in  the  pocket,  had  been  put  into  the  trunk  by 
some  officious  chambermaid,  and  the  trunk  locked  up 
and  sent  ofi  I 

Here  was  a  situation  1  She  was  to  travel  a  thousand 
miles  before  she  would  catch  that  trunk.  Her  little  satchel 
contained  no  dress,  no  money  I  Let  us  drop  the  vail  over 
this  picture. 

This  plan  of  putting  one's  money  in  one's  pocket  is  less 
bad  than  putting  it  in  one's  trunk.  Most  women  pack 
away  their  money  in  their  trunks—a  most  pernicious  prac- 
tice.    Keep  your  money  about  your  person. 

The  trunk  of  to-day  is  a  very  nice  little  bureau.  It  has 
bonnet  compartment,  drawers  for  jewelry,  which  lock  or 
fasten,  a  long  box  for  sunshades,  a  compartment  for  fans, 
a  portfolio  for  paper  and  letters,  a  secret  hiding-place  for 
love-letters  and  photographs,  a  charming  little  chamber 
for  laces  and  newly-fluted  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  jabots, 
and  a  lower  dock  for  a  dress  or  two. 

But  for  a  loni:c  journey,  or  a  watering-place,  a  lady  muat 
have  one  or  two  of  those  long,  large  Saratoga  trunks, 
which  are  the  delight  of  a  woman  and  tiie  rage  and  despair 
of  a  man. 

For  alone  in  these  small  houses,  called  trunks,  can  the 
great  shadow  of   a  fashionable  woman— *her   flonncad, 
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ruffled,  pnfTed,  for-belowed  dress,  her  pikoe  de  r^sutanoe^ 
be  folded  out  tiraight,  and  all  women  know  what  a  neces- 
sity thcU  is.  And,  ladies,  dear,  fold  them  always  right  side 
out,  else  yoar  trimmings  will  be  nnntterably  smashed. 
Bemember  this  inviolable  role. 

Lay  maslin  petticoats,  or  long  Tails  of  coarse  mnslin 
between  them,  as  light  as  gossamer,  as  clean  as  dandelion 
down,  and  scatter  everywhere  your  little  satchels  of  violet 
I>owder.  Then  shall  yon  flatter  down  on  to  the  hotel 
piazza,  like  the  sweet  goddess  that  yon  are,  when  the  hour 
of  unpacking  comes. 

As  for  short  drosses,  fatigue  dresses,  they  go  in  any- 
where ;  but  there  are  muslins,  grenadines^  silks,  satins, 
gaze  de  Ohambery,  Foulard  and  Momie  clotn,  which  must 
be  packed  with  sentiment,  also  with  muslin  interludes. 

A  Frenoh  maid,  who  knows  her  business,  will  pack  a 
lilac  grenadine,  trimmed  with  blonde  and  ribbon,  with 
pearl  embroidery  and  with  long  flu£fy  bows,  so  that  no 
\  suspicion  of  a  tumble  will  afflict  the  eye  of  the  gazer. 

But,  alas  I  how  seldom  do  you  see  a  good  French  maid ! 

The  lady  herself  has  to  take  a  hand  at  it  very  often* 

Lay  your  dress  on  a  bed  and  study  its  conformation. 
Pat  the  two  sleeves  together^  then  straighten  out  the  skirt, 
and  fold  it  over  npon  itselt  Lay  a  gentle  white  hand  in 
upon  the  folds  of  the  front  breadth,  so  that  no  obscure 
fold  shall  make  a  wrinkle.  When  you  have  it  folded  to 
your  mind,  lay  it  in  the  trunk  as  carefully  as  a  loving 
mother  lays  her  baby  in  its  crib  to  sleep.  Shawls  should 
be  wrapped  in  linen  and  laid  in  amongst  the  heavy  things. 
Never  pack  a  small  heavy  cloak  with  your  light  Summer 
dresses.  Bands  going  from  one  side  of  the  trunk  to  the 
other  are  very  necessary  to  keep  dresses  in  place. 

Trays  are  universal  in  French  trunks,  and  very  good, 
but  heavy  to  lift  Many  ladies  have  developed  heart  dis- 
ease in  lifting  heavy  trays  from  their  trunks.  However, 
they  are  indispensable  for  the  French  dresses,  and  carry 
them  beautifully ;  besides^  they  are  most  important,  as 
places  to  keep  them  in  at  a  watering-place. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  great  difference  between  the 
size  of  the  trunk  and  the  size  of  the  room.  Many  a  lady 
has  to  stand  upon  her  trunk  to  dress  at  a  watering-plaoe^ 
like  one  vision  of  the  trunk  spectre.  Her  trunks  more 
than  fill  her  room.  Some  must  stand  out  on  the  landing, 
one  under  the  bed  ;  one  must  be  converted  into  a  settee. 

Many  ladies  now  carry  a  padded  cretonne  cover,  which 
is  laid  over  one  of  the  trunks,  and  that  cover  makes  the 
trunk  available  as  a  seat  One  lady  of  literary  proclivities 
made  a  desk  of  one  trunk,  a  seat  of  another. 

A  spiteful  husband— hasbands  are  always  bad  about 
trunks—asked  his  wife  to  have  gas  and  water  put  into  her 
largest  Saratoga  trunk,  and  to  allow  him  to  use  it  for 
** Winter  quarters."  She,  like  a  true  woman  as  she  was, 
indignantly  refused. 

They  talk  of  cruelty  to  the  porters  I  As  for  cruelty  to 
porters,  why,  one  sole-leather  trunk,  with  books  in  it,  such 
as  horrid,  thoughtless  men  are  always  carrying  around,  is 
twice  as  heavy  as  a  splendid  four  by  thirty-six  Saratoga 
box,  which  is  caUed  '*  cruelty  to  porters.*'    Pooh  I 

Then,  a  well-dressed  woman  is  always  a  charitable  one, 
and  she  slips  a  half-dollar  note  into  the  red  hand  which 
has  borne  her  future  happiness  up  three  flights  of  hotel 
stairs. 

A  good  packer  has  one  solid  and  well-divided  trunk  for 
under-linen,  bags  of  shoes,  cloaks  and  wraps,  and  the 
bonnet-boxes,  etc.,  and  two  or  three  more,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  dresses  and  light  things. 

These  large  trunks  demand  an  extra  strap.  Most  reason- 
able women  can  get  along  with  two  trunks,  if  they  are 
large,  convenient  and  well  packed. 


Jewelry  should  be  put  in  little  boxes,  with  india-rubber 
straps  aboat  them,  and  then  in  a  locked  box  which  does 
not  move  aboat  much. 

If  a  pair  of  earrings  or  a  chain  gets  out,  it  is  irretriev- 
ably injured  by  the  attrition  caused  by  the  ceaseless  mo- 
tion of  cars.  We  have  introduced  a  new  element  of  de- 
struction to  trunks  and  to  jewels  in  the  employment  of 
steam.  It  chums  everything  with  its  ceaseless  manipula- 
tion. 

Pins  should  never  be  put  into  the  wrappers  of  dresses  or 
shawls ;  they  work  out,  get  crooked,  and  act  like  fish- 
hooks in  the  tearing  of  innocent  goods.  They  are  as  cruel 
to  dresses  as  they  are  to  babies.  If  a  dress  must  be  in- 
closed, let  it  be  baisted  into  its  wrapper. 

Bonnets  are  difficult  things  to  pack,  and  a  Qainsborough 
hat  and  feathers  takes  a  small  trunk  all  to  itseli  Most  of 
our  successful  packers,  therefore,  have  one  large  trunk 
which  is  filled  with  bonnet-boxes  securely  fastened. 
These  modern  trunks  with  compartments  will,  however, 
carry  three  or  four  bonnets  and  hats,  if  laid  one  within  the 
other,  and  with  white  barege  vails  between  artificial  fiow- 
ers  should  be  always  put  away  in  boxes  by  themselves. 

Fans  should  be  wrapped  in  tissue-paper  and  put  in 
boxes  fastened  with  india-rubber  bands.  There  are  no 
such  endless  necessity  as  fans.  A  lady  must  have  a  dozen 
of  them  of  different  styles  and  varieties.  White  lace  and 
black  lack,  white  satin  and  black  satin,  cheap  and  expen- 
sive fans,  showy  and  plain  fans— a  fan  is  a  woman's 
sceptre. 

Shoes  and  boots,  satin  slippers,  satin  boots  and  goloshes 
must  all  be  packed  separately.  Most  women  with  pretty 
feet  have  boot-trees,  on  whicli  their  leather  boots  are  sent 
to  be  blacked. 

The  satin  boot  must  be  carefully  packed  in  tissue-paper, 
and  particularly  if  the  paste  buckles,  worn  so  much  now, 
are  sewn  on,  for  they  attack  and  abraid  the  satin  if  not 
well  protected. 

Many  people  like  to  cany  a  few  books  about  with  them. 
These  heavy  articles  must  be  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk  with  the  heavy  clothing.  Books  destroy  dresses  if 
they  go  sailing  about  amongst  them.    They  are  seditious. 

Every  lady,  before  setting  out  for  the  Summer,  should 
have  the  floor  of  her  trunk  well  looked  to,  as  the  careless 
handling  of  our  modern  railway  porters  knocks  a  trunk  all 
to  pieces.  The  straps  and  the  lock  shonld  also  be  regarded 
carefully.  The  half  day's  visit  of  the  locksmith  is  the  best 
of  all  preparatory  trunk-packing. 

Everybody  should  have  a  settled  habit  as  to  one*s  keys, 
a  separate  pocket  where  they  are  always  kept  The  losing 
of  a  set  of  keys  causes  untold  annoyance. 

The  modem  trunks,  made  of  sole-leather  without  an  in- 
side box,  are  very  light  and  very  agreeable.  They  are 
better  for  foreign  travel,  when  so  much  depends  upon  the 
weight  Here  we  pay  differently  for  our  baggage,  and  the 
trunks  are  treated  with  less  care.  We  have  here  the  de- 
lightful security  of  checks,  so  a  lady  can  realize  all  the 
completeness  of  the  wishing  ring  of  the  "Arabian  Nights.*' 
She  has  but  to  wish  her  trunk  to  meet  her  in  far  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  and  by  rubbing  a  brass  check  in  New  York 
and  putting  jt  in  her  pocket ^lo  I  the  trunk  stands  before 
her. 

This  immense  convenience  never  fails  to  astonish  the 
English,  who  always  get  cat  at  way  stations,  and  look  for 
their  "boxes,"  as  they  call  their  trunks,  and  who  pile 
them  up  on  the  top  of  cabs  most  inconveniently.  It  is 
strange,  when  they  so  far  snrpass  us  in  the  comfort,  fre- 
quency of  trains  and  safety  of  railway  travel,  that  they 
are  so  fir  behind  us  in  the  management  of  baggage,  or 
luggage,  as  they  call  it 
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TronkB  ha^e  a  great  deal  of  mystery  about  them.  They 
have  double  inaide  lininga,  and  Lreastpma,  ohaina  and 
rlngfli  get  lost  in  them.  One  diamoad  breafitplzi,  found  in 
an  old  trunk  which  Mrs, YandisrbiU  had  given  to  the  dost- 
man,  has  passed  into  history.  Wbat  a  romance  conld  bo 
written  of  the  lost  letter  which  got  hidden  in  the  folds  of 
a  trunk  lining — or  the  will,  perhaps  ? 

Kay,  trtmka  have  their  literatni^     Who  does  not  re- 


member the  unhappy  poet  who  bought  a  trank«  whioh 
was  lined  with  his  own  epic  ?  What  a  ^tire  upon  geniixs, 
upon  travel^  upon  hnman  appreciation ,  that  must  haye 
been  to  that  unhappy  man  ? 

Trnnks  have  their  relioenoe.     Sometimes  they  refuse  to 
be  unlocked.     What  deadly  commotioUp  what  ghostly  dis- 
turbance may  be  going  on  within  of  which  we  morfeala  i 
know  nothing  1    The  letters  of  the  rival  loyera  may  haTaJ 


DRIFTING:  A  SONNET* 


Past  sloping  meadows  sweet  with  new-mown  hay. 
Past  sedgy  ooolts  the  wHd  swan  loves  to  k&ow» 
A  brood  stream  gently  glides,  with  placid  flow, 

Beslstloss,  halting  not  by  ntght  or  day. 

And  with  it  wand'rlng  reeds  and  grasses  stny^ 
Tom  from  tbelr  homes,  t»ome  heedless  to  and  tfv 
And  with  it,  too.  the  Isdeu  hay -boats  go, 

DrllUng,  yet  gnlded  on  their  destined  way. 

O  lillel  on  i/our  broad  stream  we  all  must  speed; 
By  meadow  or  by  wood  we  cannot  rest! 

JTet  this  wo  know :  unlike  the  drifting  weod^ 

Tis  oors  to  steer  the  eonrse  that  we  deem  bestt 

And  leave  a  traek  that  gisams,  beyond  our  wlll« 

To  guide  posterity  for  good  or  iU. 


'««  to  ,8,  ,^,^  ^^^ 
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gotten  at  it ;  the  gifts  of  the  two  may  be  dashing.  The 
husband's  bracelet  and  the  lover's  locket  may  be  at  swords' 
poiots. 

Or,  less  tragio»  the  gloves  may  be  jealons  of  the  shoes, 
the  fans  may  be  wrapping  the  parasols  over  the  head,  the 
bonnets  may  be  putting  np  a  lip  at  the  hats,  and  the  col- 
lars may  be  sneering  at  the  chemisettes.  The  feelings  of 
the  heart  which  has  been  nnder  these  inanimate  objects 
may  have  entered  in ;  who  knows  ?  We  cannot  tell  how 
much  of  ourselves  ova  clothes  absorb. 

We  know  that  if  we  are  hysterical  our  little  dogs  be- 
come hystericaL  We  know  that  if  we  are  shabby  and 
careless,  that  the  best  cut  dress  becomes  shabby  and 
shapeless.  We  know  if  we  are  trim,  precise  and  neat»  that 
all  our  clothes  are  trim,  precise  and  neat 
'  A  person's  doak,  shawl,  dress,  gloves,  bonnet  look  00 
like  them,  that  even  when  temporarily  borrowed  by  % 
friend,  the  friend  looks  like — ^not  herself,  but  like  the 
owner  of  the  doak. 

Therefore,  may  not  our  passions  and  our  emotions  go 
into  oar  gowns  ? 

And  how  careful  should  we  be  not  only  of  what  we  put 
Into  that  trunk,  but  also  of  what  we  have  previously  put 
Into  our  dothes. 

That  limbo  of  lost  trunks  I  Where  are  they  all  ?  Dick- 
«nahas  given  ns  **  Somebody's  Luggage."  Would  that  the 
genius  of  the  future  would  restore  all  the  valuable  keep- 
nkes,  the  letters,  portraits,  the  locks  of  hair,  the  valued 
treasures  that  hare  been  lost  in.  trunks,  and  tiie  honrs  of 
torture  when  the  trunk  does  not  arrive.  Who  shall  recom- 
pense ns  for  that  misery  of  suspense  ?  ^  it  should  be 
lost  I  

CINDERELLA  ; 

Ob, 
The  Pink  Satin  Slipper  of  Mistress  Susan  Davenne. 

By  Margarst  F.  Aymar.* 

USI£,  what   are  yon  thinking  of,  dear 
chUd?" 

My  cousin  Elizabeth  propounds  the 
question  as  she  slowly  revolves  before 
the  cheval-glass,  robed  in  the  most  gorgeous 
of  Martha  Washington  costumes,  whilst 
Miss  Lee  pins  and  unpins  the  folds  of  the 
tlowered  satin  train,  and  trails  the  yellow 
lace  now  to  this  side,  now  that,  to  suit 
Elizabeth's  somewhat  exacting  taste. 

**  Oh,  she's  thinking  of  her  books,  of  course,  the  precious 
little  student  I"  exdaims  my  cousin  Dora,  as  she  admin- 
isters a  thick  dash  of  powder  to  her  black  braids.  "  There  I 
Lil,  powder  is  awfully  becoming  to  me,  isn't  it  ?"  Ah,  I 
wonder  if  his  lordship  likes  dark  women  or  fair  ones  !" 

**  According  to  the  iafallible  adage,  he  should  like  fair 
ones.  They  say  he  is  dark,  you  know.  Think  of  a  live 
kndr 

**  Dear  me  !  One  would  suppose  he  was  a  duke,  at  the 
least  I"  I  cry,  scornfully,  from  my  corner.  Perhaps  the 
scorn  is  instinctiveb  perhaps  partially  bom  of  the  bitter 
knowledge  that  my  eyes  will  never  rest  upon  the  **  live 
lord's"  countenance,  for  I  am  portionless,  dependent  on 
Undo  Balph,  and,  moreover,  only  seventeen. 

**Hear  the  diild  I"  laughs  imperious  Elizabeth,  catching 
ber  breath,  as  Wm  Lee  draws  the  flowered  bodice  more 
tightly  abont  her  slender  waist. 

**I  daxe  say  you  vroold  like  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the 

duke's  8on»  mademoiselle,  for  all  your  contempt  ?    P«r- 

AmpBjoa  irill  some  day  when  I  am  her  ladyship  I"    Dora 


laughs  lightly,  but  beneath  her  mirth  there  is  the  quick 
glance  of  resolve. 

*'  I  dare  say  I  should,"  I  answer,  meekly  enough.  **I 
would  give  anything  to  go  to  this  great  ball— or  any  ball, 
for  the  matter  of  that     1  wonder  how  it  seems  1" 

*'  Quite  a  bore.  Sue,  after  the  first  few  times,  I  assure 
you,  even  with  the  nobility  as  an  inducement"  Elizabeth 
sighs,  as  she  is  released  from  the  laced  bodice  and  slipa 
out  of  the  court-train. 

"Nonsense  I  nothing  of  the  kind.  Just  wait.  Sue,  until 
I  am  married ;  FU  bring  yon  out  in  England,  and  marry 
you  off  in  no  time." 

•*  Thanks  r 

I  glance  np  from  my  position  (no  very  magnificent 
one),  on  the  rug  before  the  glowing  fire,  to  my  cousin's 
face,  dark  and  haughty  with  splendid  flashing  eyes  and 
the  high  Davenne  nose.  Elizabeth  is  like  her,  only  two 
or  three  years  older  ;  and  I — not  much  of  a  Davenne,  and 
very  unlike  my  well-favored  relatives. 

The  face  that  stares  so  persistently  back  at  me  from  over 
Oousin  Elizabeth's  shoulder  in  the  long  mirror  is  haughty 
enough,  heaven  knows ;  but  instead  of  dark  hair,  in  soft 
smooth  plaits,  there  is  a  wild  tangle  of  blonde  locks 
twisted  in  a  most  untidy  coil  on  top  of  my  head.  Instead 
of  the  handsome  Davenne  nose  a  most  babyish  little  one, 
straight  and  quite  characterless*  and  in  lieu  of  my  cousin's 
flashing  black  eyes,  two  round;  soft  blue  ones  with  dark 
lashes,  resting  on  colorless  cheeks. 

Presently  they  all  three,  ladies  and  seamstress,  leave 
the  room  deserted ;  I  can  lean  there  at  my  ease  and  in« 
spect  Sue  Davenne  to  my  heart's  content,  with  no  one  to 
disturb  me.  I  am  not  much  given  to  tears,  but  that  morn« 
ing  I  weep  very  bitter  ones  over  myself ^over  my  entire 
exclusion  from  the  life  that  I  crave,  from  the  life  whose 
brimming  goblet  is  held  close  to  my  very  lips,  but  whose 
rosy  liquid  I  am  never  permitted  to  taste. 

A  hot  rebdlion  rises  in  my  heart— a  wild,  unconquerable, 
mad  desire  to  drink  just  one  draught  of  this  thing  my 
cousins  call  pleasure. 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning  across  a  dark  midnight  comes 
the  resolve  into  my  brain  that  I  will  go  to  this  ball,  come 
what  mny.  I  think  of  the  old  guest  in  the  old  story.  I 
think  of  the  possibility  of  Elizabeth  or  Dora's  recognizing 
me.  I  realize  the  enormity  of  my  social  orime  in  going 
olandestindy  alone  to  an  entertainment  to  which  I  have 
not  even  been  invited ;  but  there  must  have  been  a  few 
drops  of  my  Reyolutionary  great-grandfather's  determined 
blood  in  my  young  veins,  after  all,  for  I  decide  to  go,  no 
matter  what  follows  the  fault 

A  dress  ?  That  afternoon,  while  Elizabeth  is  receiving 
visitors  and  Dora  gone  in  search  of  gloves  that  shall  reach 
above  her  elbows,  I  betake  myself  to  the  garret ;  for  Undo 
Balph's  house  Acu  a  garret,  a  real  old-fashioned  garreti 
vrith  plenty  of  cobwebs  and  dust  and  spiders  and  mice 
and  moths,  with  cunning  little  oriel  windows,  stained  with 
the  rainy  tear-drops  of  a  thousand  storms.  Out  of  one  of 
them  Great-grandfather  Davenne  waved  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  rery  teeth  of  Comwallis's  men  when  they 
marched  through  Baltimore  a  hundred  years  aga 

Plenty  of  old  chests  and  old  firearms,  headless  drums 
and  hiltiess  swords,  plumes  dropping  to  bits  between  the 
sharp  teeth  of  grieving  moths,  banners  riddled  long  ago, 
with  the  tarnished  golden  fringe  hanging  helplesdy  from 
their  edges  ;  old  docks  that  stopped  ticking  who  knows 
when,  and  military  coats  and  jackets  in  faded  blues  and 
reds,  the  pockets  stuffed  with  letters  ydlow  as  saffron ; 
and  yet  how  sweet  a  savor  they  once  carried  from  *'  her 
to  him  r 

I  senmble  about  for  a  while,  starting  at  my  own  shadow 
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and  my  own  footflieps^  feeling  like  a  gailtj  creataro,  until 
finally  I  come  to  Great-grandmother  Davenne's  tmnk;  big, 
fitadded  all  over  in  intricate,  patterns  with  brass -headed 
nails,  with  a  fine  plate  on  the  top,  loitered  thus,  in 
German  text :  "  Mistress  Snsan  Dayenne,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  United  States  of  America." 

The  lock,  alas  I  hangs  by  a  single  scraw,  and  here  lie 
the  treasures  of  "Mistress  Snsan"  freely  exposed  to  the 
prying  fingers  of  her  namesake  and  descendant 

First  a  rich  green  parasol,  with  a  top  carved  in  the 
resemblance  of  a  pagoda,  two  monstrous  linen  pockets 
8tu£fed  full  of  yellowing  point-lace  ;  I  cram  this  into  my 
own  pocket  with  a  consciousness  of  theft  Why  did  not 
Elizabeth  or  Dora  seek  out  these  treasures  instead  of 
paying  Madame  Ledue  fabulous  sums  for  dyeing  their  laces, 
I  wonder  ?  Then  four  petticoats,  about  the  width  of  a 
yard  each,  mffled  and  laced~how  did  my  respected 
ancestor  ever  enter  or  descend  from  her  coach  ?— a  pair  of 
tiny  pink  satin  slippers.  I  kick  off  my  own  and,  no— yes, 
my  foot  goes  into  the  little  thing  as  though  it  had  been 
made  for  it,  and  I  inspect  my  chausstire  with  no  ill-pleased 
eyes.  Three  or  four  embroidered  India  muslins,  and  a 
sea-green  satin  dressing-gown  lined  with  rose. 

Am  I  to  find  no  dress  for  my  first  ball,  after  all  ?  What 
is  this  sewn  up  by  careful  fingers  in  an  immense  linen 
sheet  ?  What  but ''  Mistress  Susan's "  court-dress,  the 
one  in  which  she  waa  presented  at  the  Oourt  of  St  James, 
and  the  one  in  which  /  shall  present  myself  before  the 
eyes  of  her  Majesty's  loyal  subject,  the  Yisoount  Gastle- 
maine. 

I  shake  out  the  splendid  folds  in  a  hurry  of  delight^a 
pink  satin  petticoat,  stiff  and — just  the  right  length  for 
me ;  %  blue  train  shot  with  silver  and  embroidered  with 
wonderful  little  roses  and  lilies,  and  a  bodice  to  match, 
with  ft  cluster  of  pink-and-blue  feathers  wrapped  up  in 
Mistress  Susan's  presentation  yail  and  tacked  in  the  sleeve 
tbereol 

Clearly  I  was  bom  under  a  fortunate  star,  and  could 
scaroely  refrain  from  laughing  aloud  as  I  crept  cautiously 
down  the  garret-stairs  with  my  prizes,  along  the  hall, 
down  themext  flight,  and  so  into  my  05^  room.  1 
«««««« 
The  22d  of  February— the  night  of  the  22d  of  February, 
1876  1    Half-past  nine  o'clock. 

I  had  just  seen  Elizabeth  and  Dora  off  with  Uncle 
Balph  and  Colonel  Jamieson  and  Mit  Stuart  I  was  pro- 
mised a  fine  and  accurate  description  of  everything,  and 
was  biddon  not  to  sit  up,  for  they  should  not  be  home 
until  morning. 

Tie  door  once  closed  on  my  relatives  and  their  escorts, 
I  flev  Au  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  my  room,  jfulled  my 
treasures  from  their  hiding-place,  where  they  had  lain  in 
ambush,  for  three  whole  days  and  nights,  between  the 
mattresses,  and  carefully  withdrawn  at  night,  lest  my 
weight  should  spoil  the  oentury-old  darlings. 

Ii2  twenty  minutes  I  was  ready  ;  the  pink  satin  'slippers 
OL  my  feet,  the  stiff  satin  petticoat  and  the  brocaded  train, 
in  whicU  I  took  special  delight,  and  to  which  I  had  added 
the  two  poiixw-laoe  flounces ;  the  bodice  fltted'.me  to  a 

nicety.       

I  had  arranged  my  hair  like  my  cousins,  and  had 
powdered  it  hi  the  most  artistio  manner,  adding  to  the 
fluffy  structure  the  pink-and-blue  feathers  that  had  been 
Bleeping  so  long  in  Mistress  Susan's  sleeve.  I  had  spent 
my  entire  stock  of  pocket-money,  too,  in  a  pair  of  long 
white  gloves  and  %  pink  mask. 

Jewels  I  bad  none.    Even  those  I  bad  I  feared  to  wear, 
lest  Elinbeth  or  Dora  should  reoognize  them. 
Without  ft  Oftvalier,  in  the  dark,  ohflly  Winter's  nighti  I 


— I,  who  trembled  at  my.  own  shadow  in  the  dark — was 
about  to  venture.  For  a  second  my  heart  forsook  me  ;  for 
a  second  I  wondered  what  I  should  do  when  I  got  there, 
and  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  sink  into  oblivion 
and  stay  at  home. 

I  glanced  at  the  mirror— what  was  I  but  a  weak  little 
woman,  and  the  sight  of  Mistress  Sasan's  finery  gave  ma 
a  wonderfnl  new  courage. 

I  wrapped  my  waterproof  tightly  about  me,  pinned  my 
cape  over  my  head,  thanked  the  fates  that  it  was  a  dear, 
dry  night,  slipped  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  broad 
street  almost  before  I  had  time  to  realize  what  manner  of 
feat  this  was  that  I  was  performing. 

I  fairly  flew  down  the  two  blocks,  dashed  around  the 
comer,  nearly  ran  into  a  burly  policeman,  beheld  a  hun- 
dred carriages,  heard  shouts,  and  saw  lights  dazzling  from 
every  window  of  Mrs.  General  Ward's  big  house,  squeezed 
my  way  between  a  couple  of  footmen,  ran  up  the  half-dozen 
wide  marble  steps,  paused  for  a  moment  breathless,  and 
then  the  spirit  of  Mistress  Susan  mtat  have  been  lurking 
in  those  little  satin  shoes,  for  suddenly  her  unworthy 
great-grandchild  came  to  a  stately  stop. 

I  held  my  mask  aside  for  the  challenging  attendani^ 
passed  up  the  garlanded  staircase  to  the  ladies'  dressing- 
room,  and  therein  beheld  my  cousins,  the  Misses  Davenne, 
pirouetting  lightly  before  the  mirrors,  unconscious  at  the 
moment  of  '*  Sue's"  mere  existence. 

Ignorant  as  a  baby,  I  had  nothing  but  my  wits  to  guide 
me,  and,  with  trembling  fingers,  I  pulled  out  my 
powdered  curls,  straightened  my  feathers,  anl  acquiesced 
in  the  attentions  of  the  maid  to  my  point-lace  flounces. 

How  to  get  down  into  the  ballroom  unattended  J  Baft 
once  in  the  maze  I  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  amount 
of  twists  and  unexpected  developments. 

I  watched  Elizabeth  and  Dora  sail  past  me  with  papa* 
quite  resplendent  in  his  Continental  uniform.  Colonel 
Jamieson  and  Mr.  Stuart  also  doing  duty ;  and  then  I 
plucked  up  my  fast-failing  courage,  and  sailed  down,  too^ 
in  the  wake  of  a  dowager  with  four  daughters  in  white 
silk  masks,  who  were  sans  cavalier. 

I  thought  that  one  daughter  more  or  less  could  make  no 
sort  of  difference  to  the  fat  old  lady,  and  in  five  minutee  I 
had  lost  sight  of  her  and  her  ofiispring — was  in  the  ball- 
room, flushing  under  the  pink  satin,  flirting  Mistreaa 
Susan's  big  laced  fan,  and  listening  to  a  very  soft  strong 
voice  that  was  pleading  in  my  ear  for  the  next  dance. 

The  voice,  I  have  said,  was  soft  and  strong,  the  eyes 
were  dark-bine  and  searching,  shining  through  the  ugly 
little  holes  of  his  black  mask.  The  dress  was  faultless  in 
my  eves  then  and  now,  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  in  the 
Boyal  Hnssars  setting  oil  to  miraculous  advantage  the 
most  superb  man's  figare  in  the  room. 

It  would  take  me  too  long  to  rehearse  the  events  ot 
those  three  delicious  hours  between  ten  and  one  o'clock, 
for  at  that  point  my  bliss  came  to  an  abmpt  determina- 
tion. 

In  the  arms  of  the  huzzar  colonel  I  had  floated  past  my 
cousins  twenty  times.  I  had  vainly  endeavored  to  plaoe 
him— to  find  out  who  he  was  ;  and  he  had  mora  strenu- 
ously and  as  vainly  tried  to  discover  my  identity,  and  had 
implored  me  a  hundred  times  to  give  him  one  glimpse  of 
my  cheek  alone. 

"  Ton  might  as  well,  you  know,"  he  whispered,  coax- 
ingly»  **  ^or  in  the  end  I  shall  see  your  face— only  give  ma 
a  hidf-hour's  start  of  everybody  else  ?" 

What  this  meant  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand,  but^ 
alas  I  too  soon  was  I  to  learn  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

We  were  sauntering  arm-in-arm  the  length  of  th^maaAAi^ 
hallway,  I  with  my  sev«ii\AUi-i^x-o\il  iwiom^  t^Rfti^ft^Na^%^ 
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kind  of  dotoe  /(tr  nieni^^  as  delicions  as  it  was  novel— the 
lights,  the  mnaio,  the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  the  presence 
of  this  man,  with  his  devoted,  oare-iaking  ways  and  hta 
oraTiog  ejes,  the  splendid  newness  of  mj  position,  the 
audaoit/  and  snooesa  of  my  exploit  I 

There  stood  Elizabeth  and  Dora  in  the  arched  doorway^ 
talking  together.     I  could  hear  them  as  we  swept  past^ 

**Who  can  she  be?  The  idea  of  Lord  Castlemaine^s 
ha  anting  one  girl  so  the  whole  nlgbt  t  I  do  not  think  it 
looks  welL** 

I  hear  no  more  of  Dora's  speech.  Bo  thh  is  the  dake*s 
son  of  whom  I  spoke  not  three  days  since  with  snob  fero- 
cious sconL 

*•  Five — no,  three  minutes  to  one  !  Now,  I  shftU  eeeyon 
at  last,  my  cruel  little  beauty  !  You  cannot  help  your- 
self t" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

•«  Mean !  Why,  that  one  o'clock  is  the  hour  for  un- 
meusking,  jn^t  before  supper^  yon  know  ;  and,  see,  the 
hands  are  pointing  the  hour  now  I** 

He  hastily  pulli  off  bis  own  mask,  and  then  pots  up  hia 
blind  to  mine.     *'  rermit  m©.** 


Oh,  great-grandmother  mine !  was  there  ever  such  an 
ignorant  little  fool  aa  this  namesake  of  yours  ? 

I  saw  everj  one  doing  as  my  hnzzar  colonel  had  done, 
as  r  ca^t  one  terrified  glance  from  hia  handaome  faoetoth#j 
people  about  me. 

The  great  door  stood  open,  and  I — with  but  the  memoi; 
of  the  Misses  Davenne  standing  like  statues  awaiting  thi 
disclosure  of  my  features — ran,  ran  as  fast  and  furious  as  I 
could,  never  stopping  until  I  reached  home,  slipped  my 
stolen  night-key  in  the  lock,  fled  to  my  room,  tore  oft  my 
finery,  and  found  that,  like  Oinderella  in  the  old  fairy-tale>_. 
I  had  tost  one  of  Mistress  Susan*3  pink  satin  shoes  in  mj 

flight  I 

»  «  «  »  •  4 

Before  my  cousins  were  up  in  the  morning,  every  traoa 
and  vestige  of  powder  had  been  rubbed  and  brushed  from 
my  hair,  and  every  scrap  of  my  ancestor's  wardrobe  care* 
fully  replaced  in  the  brass-nailed  trunk* 

I  managed  to  Hnten  with  a  becoming  calm  to  the  account 
of  the  btfll — the  splendor  of  the  dieeses,  the  singular  inci* 
dent  of  the  lady  in  a  superb  costume  who  had  flirted  out- 
rageously with  Viscount  Caatlemaine,  and  who  bad  actually 


rxniwrt*  wee 
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ran  oft  wHeii  it  was  time  to  annuik  ;  the  jouug  thing  was 
town- talk*  of  coarse,  filreiidy,  and  &jq^  one  was  crazj  to 
llBd  oat  wbo  &be  was, 

FigaratiTdlj  flpetkiDg*  I  patted  myself  on  the  head^  and 
was  pleased  that  at  least  is  j  first, 

last  and  only  appearance  in  •*eo- . 

oidtj"  bad  produced  a  gennme 
aansation. 

But  when  the  announceinent 
waa  made  tliat  bis  lordship  had 
been  invited  by  ITnole  Ralph  to 
oall,  and  Bignified  hia  entire  will* 
ingneas  to  do  so,  mj  aensationa 
were  of  a  somewhat  mingled  iift* 
tore.  Co  aid  I  meet  those  search- 
ing  ejea  with  a  calm,  imblushiDg 
face  7    Alas  1  time  showed. 

One  Thursday  evening  we  were 
aitting  cosily  around  the  librarj- 
tiro.  liiatleaaly  I  had  been  listen- 
ing to  Dora's  description  of  some- 
body*a  new  Paris  hats,  when 
Thomas  came  in  with  cards — 
•  *  Colonel  Jamieaon '  *  —  * » Castle* 
maine.*' 

Elizabeth  rose,  in  her  quiet,  digoified  way,  but  Dora 
flattered  a  liltle  as  his  lordship  entered  the  room.  I  ? — 
sat  quite  still  with  drooped  eyelids,  and  every  drop  of  my 
warm  blood  in  my  cheeks  as  '' Viscount  Castlemaine '*  was 
duly  presented  to  **Mias  Sue  Davenue," 


ALI*TN   BOITIB* 


My  eyes  met  the  searching,  dark-blue  ones  of  the  duke's 
son,  and  I  knew  not  why  or  wherefore,  but  then  and  therid 
I  felt  as  though  my  will  was  quietly  submerged  in  that  of 
this  Engliah  gentleman.     They   talked  of    a    thousand 
things,   and  naturally  gravitated 
toward  Mrs.  Ward's  ball,  the  de- 
lights thereof,  and  the  unknown 
lady,  and  how  she  still  remained 
nnkuown,  bafiliug  every  effort  to 
discover  her  —  and  his  lordship 
laughed    as    Colonel    Jamieson 
spoke. 

**The  greatest  romance  out,  I 
assure  you.  Miss  Dora.  Castle- 
maine,  here,  has  one  of  the  fair 
incognita's  slippers — a  Cinderella* 
ish  sort  of  an  aHair,  no  bigger 
than  my  hand— and  he  sweari  to 
marry  the  lady  who  can  wear  it*' 
"Her  slipper  1 — how  did  you 
get  it  ?" 

*'How    very    e^Ltraordinary    a 
young  person  !" 

*'8he  dropped  it  in  her  flight 
Here  it  is  1" 

Ca^tlemaine  draws  Miss  Susan's  pink  satin  shoe  from  his 
inoer  pocket  and  hands  it  to  my  cousio* 

"Very  small — ^bnt,  then,  she  was  a  very  small  woman — 
quite  an  old-fashioned  slipper,  too.  No  heel  i  and  made 
in  Paris  V* 
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"It  is  a  yary  Bmall  shoe,  bnt  she  was  not  so  Tery  small 
a  woman,  Miss  Dora— no  smaller,  I  should  saj,  than  jonr 
flonsin,  Miss  Sue,  for  example.** 

The  searching  eyes  are  fastened  upon  my  face,  and 
upon  the  instant  I  resolve  that  his  lordship  must  never  see 
my  feet 

"Oh,  very,  very  much  smaller  I  You  are  mistaken  I" 
eries  Dora. 

And  then  they  drif ^  thank  fortune  I  into  other  topics. 

Oards  with  "Castiemaine  "  sorawled  boldly  across  them 
oome  to  be  things  of  very  frequent  ocourrenoe  at  our  house, 
and  BometimeB  I  think  Dora  is  to  get  her  heart's  desire — 
an  eventual  coronet 

The  Misses  Davenne  are  to  give  an  entertainment,  at 
which  I  am  to  make  my  first— oh,  much-deceived  relatives  I 
— appearanoe  in  the  "world.'* 

No  pink  and  azure  satins,  no  soft,  powdered  hair  and 
gnivering  plumes,  no  point  laca  A  cream- colored  silk, 
with  fringes  of  forget-me-nots,  and  my  hair  done  in  a  mag- 
nificent, towering  structure,  has  been  decided  upon  as  the 
fitting  garb  for  portionless  Miss  Sue  to  d4hui  in. 

Gastlemaine  is  to  be  there— is  there,  in  brief — and  I 
would  rather  anything  than  dance.  I  will  not  dance,  in 
point  of  fact,  because  he  has  declared  more  than  once  in 
my  hearing  that,  should  he  ever  get  one  glimpse  of  a  foot 
to  fit  his  little  satin  shoe,  he  should  know  it  to  a  certainty. 

I  dance  until  he  comes,  and  then  suddenly  plead  indis- 
position, heat,  not  being  used  to  such  things,  and  the 
like. 

I  get  away  by  myself  in  the  library,  and  begin  to  wonder 
— ^woe's  me  I  so  soon  the  ball  loses  its  gilding— where  the 
infinite  joy  of  society  lies  ?  As  Elizabeth  wisely  said, 
"Quite  a  bore  after  the  first  few"— nay,  after  the  very 
first  time. 

"  Miss  Sue,  I'vo  been  looking  for  you.  Won't  yon  come 
and  dance  with  me  V* 

'*  Thanks.     I  don*t  care  to  dance  any  more  this  even- 

Cam   »• 

ing. 

"You  are  rather  unkind,  I  think.  We  have  never — 
danced — together.*'  His  lordship  speaks  very  slowly,  and 
as  slowly  but  surely  I  feel  the  Uood  surging  to  my  face. 
"At  least,  never  lacd  to  face." 

The  searching  eyes  are  fastened  upon  mine,  holding 
them  prisoned,  and  looking  straightly  into  their  blue, 
laughing  depths. 

I  link  down  into  a  chair  in  sheer  terror,  and  the  tell- 
tale foot  that  his  lordship  has  said  so  often  he  would  know 
among  ten  thousand  must,  I  suppose,  have  made  itself  vis- 
ible, for  the  pink  slipper  of  dead  and  gone  Mistress  Susan 
is  out  of  his  pocket  in  an  instant ;  he  is  kneeling  before 
me,  has  taken  off  my  high-beeled  white  shoe,  and  has  re- 
placed the  pink  one  on  the  foot  that  lost  it  in  ignomini- 
ous fiight  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  February,  last 

"I  thought  I  knew  my  little  lady's  voice  and  figure  and 
naughty  eyes,  but  now  I  am  sure." 

He  kneels  there  still,  with  my  foot  in  Mistress  Susan's 
pink  shoe  resting  in  the  palm  ol  his  hand. 

"You  ought  not— you  have  no  right  to " 

I  feel  that  I  am  going  to  disgrace  myself  and  cry. 

"Give  me  the  right,  then,"  Gastlemaine  says,  very 
earnestly,  while  he  drops  my  ancestor's  slipper  and  catches 
my  trembling  bands  in  his.  "Why,  little  Sue,  I  love 
yon,  and  you  must  promise  to  let  me  hope,  to  let  me  be- 
lieve, that  I  can  take  my  wife  back  to  England  with  mew 
Can't  you  ?'* 

I  shake  my  head.  Futile  visions  of  Dora,  of  being  too 
easily  won,  ol  maidenly  reserve^  rush  peli-mcAl  through  my 
brain. 

i^jtt  his  lordship  atoope  over  with  a  moat  andaoiona 


gravity,  and  kisses  my  lips,  my  chin,  my  forehead,  eyes 
and  cheeks. 

"  Sue,  I  have  taken  you,  and  whatever  I  take  is  never, 
by  any  chance,  taken  away  from  me." 

He  pulls  off  the  pink  shoe,  puts  on  my  white  one,  draws 
my  arm  possessively  through  his,  and  remarks,  casually, 
that  "we  will  go  in  and  dance." 

Gastlemaine  has  Mistress  Susan's  shoe  in  his  hand  as  wo 
re-enter  the  drawing-room. 

"I  have  found  her,"  he  Eays,  significantly  to  Oolonel 
Jamieson,  and  then  we  dance  once  more  together.  Face 
to  faoe  ?    Ay  1 

So,  ever  face  to  faoe  with  his  lordship  I  am  content  to 
be. 

Win  you  believe  it  ?  He  carries  Mistress  Susan's  little 
pink  slipper  about  in  his  breast-pocket  to  this  day,  and  is 
thoroughly  oonvinoed  that  no  woman  ever  bad  as  small  a 
foot  as  -that  same  Mistress  Susan  Davenne  and  her  un- 
worthy descendant— Sue,  Yiacountess  Gastlemaine. 


TO  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  THE  CRICKET. 

Qbeen  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass, 

Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon. 

When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass 

And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  olass 

With  those  who  think  the  candles  oome  too  soon, 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tuna 

Nlok  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass; 

Oh,  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong, 
One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth, 

Both  have  your  sunshine;  botb,  though  small,  are  strong 
At  your  clear  hearts ;  and  both  seem  given  to  earth 

To  ring  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song~ 
In  doors  and  out.  Summer  and  Winter,  Mirth. 


Plymouth  and  its  pilgrim 
memories. 

Plymottth,  "where  onr  forefathers  landed  from  the  May^ 
flower  on  that  memorable  Monday  morning  in  the  year  of 
graee  1620,  is  three  hours  from  Boston  by  rail  Dnxbury, 
where  the  bold  Captain  Mylea  Standish  spent  the  declin- 
ing years  of  his  life,  lies  on  the  left,  "Captain's  Hill»'* 
with  its  unfinished  Standish  Monument,  standing  out  in 
bold  relief.  Clarke's  Island,  a  long  strip  of  land  devoid  of 
foliage,  where  the  Pilgrims  spent  their  first  Sabbath, 
stretches  between  Duxbury  and  the  mainland.  The  head- 
lands of  Saqnish  and  Qumet,  the  latter  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  twin  lighthouses,  break  the  coast,  while  directly 
opposite  tho  wooded  bluff  of  Manomet  thrusts  itself  into 
the  bay,  and  nearer  the  thin  ribbon  of  Plymouth  Beach 
blocks  the  harbor  like  an  artificial  breakwater. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1G20,  the  Speedwell,  with  its  litUe 
band  of  Ghristian  heroes,  left  the  haven  of  Delft  for  Eng- 
land. 

A  prosperous  wind  rapidly  bore  the  vessel  across  the 
channel  to  the  British  coast,  and  they  entered  the  port  of 
Southampton.  Here  they  found  a  party  of  English  emi- 
grants who  had' chartered  a  vessel,  the  Mayflower^  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons. 

All  things  being  ready,  both  vessels  veighed  anchor  and 
put  to  sea  froni  Southampton  on  the  6th  of  August.  In 
the  two  vessels  there  were  about  120  passengers.  They 
bad  gone  but  about  100  miles  when  the  captain  of  the 
Speechrell  announced  that  his  ship  had  sprung  a  leak,  and 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  continue  the  voyage  without  having 
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her  examined  and  repaired.  Both  ressels  therefore  pni  into 
Dartmoutl),  losing  a  fair  wind,  and  time  which,  with  the 
rapfdJj  passing  Summer  weather,  was  invalnable  to  theoL 
They  were  detained  for  more  than  a  week,  searching  out 
the  leaks  and  mending  them. 

About  the  21st  of  August  the  two  vessels  again  set  sail 
They  had  been  out  but  a  day  or  two  when  it  appeared  that 
the  Speedwell  had  sprung  a  leak,  of  00  serious  a  character 
that,  though  diligently  plying  the  pumps,  they  could 
scarcely  keep  her  afloat 

Nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  put  back  again  to  Ply- 
mouth, the  nearest  English  port  Here  the  Speedwell  was 
carefully  examined,  and  pronounced  to  be,  from  general 
weakness,  nnseaworthy. 

The  wliole  number  of  persons  who  took  their  departure 
from  Dartmouth,  in  the  one  solitary  yessel,  the  Man/lower^ 
for  the  New  World,  amounted  to  102. 

Among  these  passeogen  there  was  a  marked  man,  Gap- 
tain  Miles  Standish*  He  was  a  native  of  Lancashire, 
England-*a  gentleman  bom,  and  the  legitimate  heir  to  a 
large  estate.  He  had  been  for  some  time  an  officer  in  one 
of  the  British  regiments,  which  had  garrisoned  a  town  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  was  not  a  church  member,  and  we 
know  not  what  induoed  him  to  unite  with  the  pilgrims  in 
their  perilous  enterprise,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  very 
highly  esteemed  and  very  cordially  welcomed  by  them. 
His  military  skill  might  prove  of  great  value  to  the  infant 
colony. 

Nothing  of  speeial  moment  occurred  during  the  voyage, 
which  was  tedious,  occupying  sixty-four  days.  Very 
rough  storms  were  encountered,  often  with  head-winds, 
and  the  frail  vessel  was  sorely  strained  and  wrenched  by 
the  gale  and  surge. 

It  was  in  the  morning  of  Saturday*  November  11th,  that 
the  Maxfflowert  rounding  the  white  sand  clifls  of  what  is 
now  Provin^town,  on  the  extremity  of  Gape  God,  entered 
the  bay  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Gape,  where  she  cast 
anchor. 

Just  before  entering  this  harbor  the  pilgrims  had  drawn 
up  a  brief  constitution  of  dvil  government,  upon  the  basis 
of  republicanism,  by  which  they  mutually  bound  them- 
selves to  be  governed.  This  was  the  germ  of  the  Ameri- 
can Goustitution.  John  Garver  they  had  unanimously 
chosen  as  their  Governor  for  one  year. 

That  afternoon  a  party  of  sixteen  men,  well  armed, 
under  Gaptain  Miles  Standish,  was  sent  on  shore  to  ex- 
plore the  country  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  They  re- 
turned in  the  early  evening  with  rather  a  disconraging 
report 

On  Sunday  their  pastor,  the  Bev.  William  Brewster— a 
man  of  fervent  piety  and  of  highly  cnltirated  mind,  who 
had  graduated  at  Gambridge  University,  preached  from 
the  deck  of  the  Mai/floioer,  In  their  temple,  whose  majes- 
tic dome  was  the  overarching  skies,  their  hymns  blended 
with  the  moan  of  the  wintry  wind  and  the  dash  of  the 
surge  on  the  rock-bound  shore. 

The  pilgrims  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with 
them  a  large  shallop,  whose  framework,  but  partially  put 
together,  was  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  thevesseL  They 
now  got  out  these  pieces,  and  their  carpenter  commenced 
vigorously  the  work  of  preparing  the  boat  for  service.  It 
would  require  some  days  to  put  the  shallop  in  order  for  a 
tour  of  exploration  along  the  shore. 

There  were  twenty-eight  females  among  the  emigrants. 
Eighteen  of  these  were  married  women,  accompanying 
their  husbands.  These  femalea^  attended  by  a  strong 
guard  of  armed  men,  were  landed  on  Monday  morning  to 
wash  the  soiled,  clothes  which  had  .accumulated  through 
ihclong  voyage. 


In  the  meantime,  while  these  labors  were  being  per- 
formed, Gaptain  Miles  Standish,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
the  15th  of  November,  set  oat  with  a  party  of  fifteen  men« 
well  armed  and  provisioned,  for  a  more  extended  tour  of 
exploration. 

It  was  Friday  afternoon,  November  17th,  when  the  expe- 
dition returned  with  rent  clothes  and  blistered  feet  and 
with  a  discouraging  report ;  for  they  had  found  no  place 
suitable  for  the  location  of  their  colony. 

On  Monday  of  the  next  week,  the  27th  of  November, 
twenty-four  of  the  colonists  and  ten  of  the  seameUt  in  the 
shallop,  all  under  command  of  Gaptain  Jones,  again  set 
out  in  search  of  a  spot  where  they  might  commence  their 
lonely  settlement  in  the  wilderness.  At  Pamet  Greek  they 
found  a  sheltered  cove,  which  tbey  called  Gold  Harbor.  A 
party  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  marched  into  the 
interior,  between  the  streams,  four  or  five  miles. 

The  question  was  then  very  earnestly  and  anxiously  dis- 
cussed, whether  they  should  decide  upon  Gold  Harbor  for 
their  settlement,  or  send  out  another  expedition  on  an  ex- 
ploring tour. 

A  party  of  ten  picked  men,  among  whom  were  Governor 
Garver  and  William  Bradford,  set  out  in  the  shallop  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th  of  December,  in  order  to  select  some 
spot  on  which  to  establish  their  colony.  They  were  well 
armed  and  provisioned,  and  it  was  certain  that  they 
would  leave  nothing  untried  which  human  energy  could 
accomplish.  It  was  a  perilous  enterprise  in  the  dead  of 
Winter,  in  a  comparatively  open  boat  upon  a  8torm-swei>t 
sea. 

Having  landed  at  night,  they  wisely  erected  barricades^ 
and,  being  very  weary,  they  betook  themselves  to  rest 

"But  about  midnight  they  heard  a  hideous  and  great ' 
cry,  and  their  sentinel  called  'arm  I  arm  V    So  they  be- 
stiired  themselves  and  stood  to  their  arms  and  shot  off  a 
ooupio  of  muskets,  and  then  the  noise  ceased. 

"  But  presently,  all  on  the  sudden,  they  heard  a  great 
and  strange  cry,  which  they  knew  to  be  the  same  voices 
which  they  heard  in  the  night  though  they  varied  their 
notes ;  and  one  of  their  company  being  abroad,  csmo  run- 
ning in  and  cried  :  *  Indians  I  Indians  V  Immediately  a 
shower  of  arrows  fell  upon  the  encampment  The  men 
ran  with  all  speed  to  recover  their  arms,  as  by  the  provi« 
dence  of  God  they  succeeded  in  doing.'* 

The  thick  Winter  garments  of  the  pilgrims  and  their 
coats  of  mail  effectually  protected  a  large  portion  of  their 
bodies  from  the  arrows  of  the  natives. 

The  escape  of  the  pilgrims,  unharmed,  from  this  shower 
of  missiles,  was  indeed  wonderful  The  arrows  of  the 
Indians  were  thrown  with  great  force,  and  being  pointed 
with  flint  and  bone,  would,  when  hitting,  pierce  the  thick- 
est clothing. 

The  pilgrims  re-embarked  in  a  bitter  sleet  storm. 

At  last  they  discerned  land  directly  before  them. 
Whether  it  were  an  island  or  a  promontory  they  knew  not 
By  great  exertions  they  succeeded — though  it  was  very 
dark  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents— in  gaining  the  lee  of 
the  land.  Here  they  cast  anchor  in  comparatively  still 
water. 

During  the  night  the  clouds  were  dispersed.  The 
morning  dawned  serene  and  bright,  but  cold.  It  was  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath. 

They  named  this  spot,  where  they  had  found  a  brief 
refuge  from  the  storm,  Glark's  Island,  in  honor  of  the  caj)- 
tain  of  the  Mayflower. 

The  Pilgrims,  having  passed  the  Sabbath  in  rest  and 
devotion  upon  the  island,  early  the  next  morning  repaired 
their  shattered  boat  t^nd  spreading  their  sails  again  to  tbft 
wintry  winds  continued  th«ii  cstomm^    ^b^Msu.  ^\kl^\m:s 
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opened  before  tlieiii,  partially  protected  bj  a  long  s&Dd- 
bar  from  the  galea  and  tbe  billows  of  tbe  ooeao.  It  was 
bat  a  poor  harbor  at  the  best.  The  low  and  dreary  sand- 
bar broke  the  fary  of  tbe  waree,  bat  afTorded  no  protection 
flgainat  the  fierce  gales  which  swept  the  seas. 

The  pilgrims  sailed  around  the  point  of  sand,  every  few 
moments  dropping  the  lead  that  they  might  find  a  channel 
of  aafileient  depth  of  water  to  allow  their  yessel  to  enter 
the  bay.  HaTing  discoYored  thiB  paasagCi  they  steered 
for  the  shore  and  landed^ 

The  location  was  by  no  means  nnah.  as  they  had  hoped 
to  End.  Bat  it  was  far  superior  to  any  other  which  had 
as  yet  presented  itself.  As  Winter  was  approaching  and 
lime  pressed  they  decided  to  look  no  farther. 

Without  loBB  of  time  the  Mwifloicer  weighed  anchor  on 
the  15th  of  December,  and  crossing  the  bay»  anchored  on 

the  10th  in  the  shallow 

water  of  the  harbor, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  shore.  The 
next  day  was  the  Bab- 
bath.  Strong  as  was  the 
temptation  to  land,  th^y 
all  remained  on  board 
the  TesseL 

On  Monday  morning 
Miles  Stand  ish  set  oat 
with  a  small  but  well* 
Bjmed  party^  to  explore 
that  port  of  the  country 
which  immediately  sur- 
rounded the  harbor,  to 
decide  upon  the  spot 
where  they  should  rear 
their  little  YiJiage  of  log 
butsL 

Ail  the  night  of  Wed- 
nesday and  all  day 
Thonday  the  northeast 
s^43rm  ii^od  with   fary 


f  laar  srmiar  uaw  orr  sr  utt  mAuna, 


unabated.  Toward  the  evening  of  Thbrsday,  tbe  Slat, 
there  wsa  a  lull  in  the  tempest,  so  that  the  weary  ad?en* 
turers  sucoeeded  in  working  their  way  back  to  the  ship. 

Now  came  the  ever-memorable  Friday,  Deoomber  22d* 
A  wintry  storm,  with  its  angry  billows,  still  swt-pt  the  bay.  < 
The  day  opened  upon  the  pilgrims  cold,  doudy  and 
dreary.  The  long  and  anxiously  looked  for  hour  had  now 
come,  when  the  Mayflower ^  the  only  material  tie  which 
bound  them  to  the  Old  World,  wa9  to  be  abandoned,  and 
these  bold  men  were  to  be  left  3,000  miles  from  their 
native  shores,  to  struggle  with  all  the  known  and  unknown 
perils  and  hardships  of  the  wilderness. 

**They  could  not  have  been  oonscioua  that  then  and 
there  they  were  laying   the   foundations  of  one   of   thoj 
mightiest  empires  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone.  *^ 
There  was  a  large  and  jagged  rock  projecting  into  the 
^      aea,  upon  which  a  land- 
ing  was   with   difficulty 
effected— the  rook  to  be 
known  for  all  time  aa  the 
Plymouth  Rock. 

In  the  old  style  of 
oompnting  time  the  day 
oF  their  landing  was  the 
11th  of  December.  For 
many  years  the  22d  day 
of  September,  new  style, 
has  been  observed  as 
•*  Forefather*«  Day,"  It 
IS  said,  however,  that 
Deoember  11th,  O.  8., 
corresponds  with  De- 
cember 21st»  N.  B.  Bat 
when  the  anniversary 
was  instituted  at  Ply- 
mouth, in  1769,  tk^ 
days  wore  added  lor 
difference  of  style,  in- 
stead of  ten^  the  iruo 
diitoiaeob 
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The  common  house,  it  is  supposed,  was  erected  on  the 
fK>uth  side  of  what  is  now  called  Lejdeu  Street,  near  the 
declivity  of  the  hill.  All  hands  working  energeticallj,  this 
building  was  speedily  put  up,  with  a  thatched  roof. 

The  whole  company  was  diyided  into  nineteen  families, 
each  family  to  build  its  own  log  hut  For  protection 
against  the  Indians  it  was  needful  that  these  huts  should 
be  clustered  near  together.  The  captain  of  the  MayflotDer 
brought  all  the  energies  of  his  crew  into  requisition  in 
transporting  the  luggage  to  die  shore,  for  his  provisions 
were  fast  disappearing,  and  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
set  out  on  his  return.  The  distance  of  the  ship  from  the 
land  caused  much  time  to  be  lost  in  going  and  coming. 
For  several  days  a  portion  of  the  pilgrim  band  remained 
to  lodge  in  the  ship,  while  others  were  on  the  shore. 

The  next  day  was  Christmas.  With  renewed  diligence 
the  pilgrims  plied  their  labors.  "We  went  on  shore," 
writes  Moart,  *'some  to  fell  timber,  some  to  saw,  some  to 
rive  and  some  to  carry.     So  no  man  rested  all  that  day." 

There  were  nineteen  families,  but  they  differed  consid- 
erably in  size.  The  single  men  joined  themselves  to  some 
of  these  families.  The  lots  of  land  assigned  to  these  fam- 
ilies differed  in  size,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
household.  To  each  individual  person  there  was  allotted 
about  eight  feet  in  breadth  by  fifty  in  length.  This  would 
make  but  about  400  square  feet  for  each  one.  Thus  a 
family  of  six  persons  would  have  a  lot  but  forty-eight 
feet  wide  by  fifty  deep. 

Toward  night  of  Chvstmas  day,  the  yells  of  evidently 
unfriendly  savages  were  heard  in  the  depths  of  the  forest 
This  caused  every  man  to  seize  his  musket  and  place  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  defense. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  year  dawned  propitiously  upon 
these  bold-hearted  exiles.  It  was  now  deemed  important 
to  have  a  more  perfect  military  organization  to  meet  the 
dangers  impending  from  the  unfriendly  spirit  of  the 
Indians,  and  Captain  Standish  was  invested  with  almost 
dictatorial  powers  as  military  commander. 

The  cjptain  made  immediate  and  vigorous  prepara- 
tion for  a  war  of  defensa  It  was  very  evident  to  him 
that,  though  they  might  be  surrounded  by  cruel,  treach- 
erous and  inveterate  foes,  they  had  but  little  to  fear  from 
the  intelligence  or  military  ab'ility  of  tbeir  enemies.  He 
had  immediately  brought  on  shore,  and  mounted  on  the 
platform,  which  he  had  arranged  for  them  on  the  hill, 
three  guns.  One  was  called  a  minion,  with  a  bore  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter.  Another  was  a  saker, 
about  four  inches  in  bore.  The  third,  called  a  base,  was 
but  little  larger  than  a  musket,  having  a  bore  but  one  and 
a  quarter  inches  in  diameter.  The  heaviest  gun  weighed 
about  a  thousand  pounds,  and  carried  a  ball  about  four 
pounds  in  weight  This  important  work  was  all  accom- 
plished  by  Wednesday,  February  21st 

A  dreadful  Winter  was  passed  by  the  pilgrims.  Dunn;: 
the  month  of  February  seventeen  of  their  number  h&d 
died.  Eight  had  died  during  the  month  of  January, 
In  burying  the  dead  it  had  been  deemed  necessary  care- 
fully to  conceal  their  graves  lest  the  Indians,  in  counting 
ihem,  should  ascertain  how  greatly  they  had  been  weak- 
ened. 

Every  one  felt  the  situation  of  the  colony  to  be  perilous 
in  the  extreme.  The  sailors  of  the  Mnyfiower  were  saffer- 
ing  alike  with  the  pilgrims  on  the  land.  There  were  but 
seren  men  who,  in  case  of  an  attack,  which  was  hourly 
•ntioipatedf  could  present  any  efficient  resistance. 

One  morning,  to  their  surprise,  the  pilgrims  beheld  a 

aolitary  savage  approaching  from  the  south,  who  saluted 

the  pilgrims  withttbe  words,  **  Welcome  Englishmen." 

Ja  trokea  English  2i#  told  them  that  hia  name  was  Samo- 


set,  and  that  he  came  from  the  Island  of  Monhegan, 
between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  Bivers,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  shore. 

8a  moset  affected  to  be  very  free  and  unembarrassed  in  his 
carriage.  He  declared  himself  to  be  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe,  and  assumed  to  be  perfectly  informed  respect- 
ing the  whole  adjacent  country,  its  tribes  and  their 
strength.  He  called  for  beer,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
make  himself  very  much  at  home,  entering  the  houses  and 
spying  out  with  an  eagle  eye  all  the  works  around  him. 

Samoset  told  them  that  the  Nausites,  by  whom  thej 
had  been  attacked,  numbered  about  one  hundred  souls. 
There  was  a  powerful  tribe  called  the  Wampanoags,  upon 
the  shores  of  what  is  now  called  Bristol  Bay.  Their  chief, 
Massasoit,  was  so  powerful  that  he  exercised  a  sort  of 
supremacy  over  many  of  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity.  There 
was  another  numerous  tribe,  not  far  from  the  Wampanoags, 
called  the  Narragansets.  Samoset  does  not  seem  to  have 
known,  or  if  so,  was  not  willing  to  tell  the  number  of 
Indiana  lurking  in  the  woods  around  the  pilgrim  settle- 
ment 

On  Sunday,  the  18th,  as  the  colonists  were  assembling 
for  the  Sabbath  devotions,  Samoset  again  made  his 
appearance,  with  five  tall  Indians  in  his  train.  They  were 
all  dressed  in  deer-skins,  fitting  closely  to  the  body. 

The  pilgrims  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Massa- 
soit, the  sagamore  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  was  very 
friendly. 

Massasoit  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  of  majestic 
stature,  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  grave  and  stately  demeanor, 
reserved  in  speech,  and  ever  proving  faithful  to  all  his 
obligations.  He  wore  a  chain  of  white  bone  beads  about 
his  neck,  and  a  little  bag  of  tobacco,  from  which  he 
smoked  himself  and  presented  to  Gbvemor  Carver  to 
smoke.  His  face  was  painted  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  his 
hair  and  face  so  oiled  as  to  present  a  very  glossy  appear- 
ance. His  followers  were  also  all  painted  in  various  styles 
and  of  various  colors.  Some  were  partially  clothed  in 
skins,  others  were  nearly  naked.  They  were  all  tall,  pow- 
erful men. 

On  the  5th  of  April  the  Mayflower  weighed  anchor  and 
set  sail  on  her  return  voyage  to  England.  She  had  but 
one-half  of  the  crew  with  which  she  had  sailed  from  Old 
Plymouth ;  the  rest  had  fallen  victims  to  the  Winter's 
sickness. 

It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  hardships  fo 
which  the  pilgrims  wore  exposed,  not  one  was  disposed  to 
abandon  the  enterpriBe  and  return  in  the  ship.  When 
the  Mayflower  left,  there  remained  in  the  colony  but  fifty- 
five  persons.  Of  these  nineteen  only  were  men.  The  re- 
^maining  thirty -six  were  women,  children  and  servants. 

A  visitor  to  Plymouth  during  thb  Summer,  as  he  landed 
on  the  southern  side  of  a  high  bluff,  would  have  seen, 
standing  between  it  and  a  rapid  little  stream,  a  rude  house 
of  logs,  twenty  feet  square,  containing  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  plantation.  Proceeding  up  a  gentle  declivity, 
between  two  rows  of  log  cabins,  nineteen  in  number,  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  vacant  since  the  death  of  their  first 
tenants,  he  would  have  come  to  a  hill  surmounted  with  a 
platform  for  cannon.  Ho  might  have  counted  twenty  men 
at  work  with  hoes  in  the  inclosures  about  the  huts,  or 
fishing  in  the  shallow  harbor,  or  visiting  the  woods  or 
beach  for  game ;  while  six  or  eight  women  were  busy  in 
household  affairs,  and  some  twenty  children,  from  infancy 
upward,  completed  the  domestic  picture. 

Many  artists  have  recalled  in  pictures  the  quaint  and 
primitive  life  of  our  brave  forefathers,  notably  Boughton, 
whose  Puritan  maidens  are  the  very  quintessence  of  de- 
mure and  fascinating  womanhood.    It  is  easy  to  oonjnre 
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to  the  mind'a  eje  the  Boenes  in  the  new  settlement— scenes 
of  whioti  we  who  live  in  the  "nuh"  of  the  present  hoar 
oan  scaroelj  realize. 

BuBiAL  Hill. 


Edward  WInalow. 


Francis  Cooke. 


r 


^        2Cr.  Isaak  Allerton. 


John  Billington. 


I 


Goyernor  Bradford. 


A  Highwojf  leading  to  Tovm  Brook. 


King  Strtd^now  Main  Street 


Mr.  William  Brewster. 


John  Goodman. 


Peter  Brown* 


Common  House. 


The  Harbor. 


Stephen  Hopkins. 


John  Howland. 


Samuel  Fuller. 


Cole's  Hill. 
The  First  Burial  Place. 


LEYDEN  8TBEET  IN  1621. 

(Originally  named  First  Street,  afterward  in  records  called  Great 
and  Broad  Street,  named  Leyden  Street  in  1823. 

The  Snmmer  had  passed  away  with  the  pilgrims  very 
pleasantly  and  prosperoasly.  Friendly  relations  had  been 
established  with  the  Indians,  and  a  Inorative  traffic  opened 
in  ^aloable  fnrs.     There  had  been  no  want  of  provisions. 

Early  in  Jnly,  1621,  the  Fortune,  a  small  vessel  of  bnt 
fifty-flve  tons,  whioh  they  called  a  ship,  sailed  from 
London  for  the  colony.  There  were  thirty-five  passen- 
gers on  board,  many  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  mere 
adventurers,  emigrating  to  the  New  World  through  rest- 
lessness, curiosity,  or  love  of  gain.  The  men  of  this  party 
outnumbered  the  devout  pilgrims  who  were  still  living  at 
Plymouth.  Thus  an  influence  was  introduced  to  the 
colony  quite  adverse  to  the  religious  element  whioh  had 
hitherto  pervaded  it 

These  men  were  landed  at  Plymouth  in  a  state  of  great 
destitution.  Of  the  thirty-five  thus  added  to  the  colony 
twenty-seven  were  men.  The  remainder  were  women  and 
children.  Some  of  these  men  constitated  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  colony  ;  but  others  of  them  were  utterly  worth- 
less. 

The  Fortune  remained  at  Plymouth  but  about  a  fortnight, 
sad  on  the  18th  of  December  commenced  her  return  voy- 
age. She  took  back  as  freight  various  kinds  of  timber, 
saMafraa*  and  beaver-skins.  The  estimated  value  of  her 
catgo  was  ftbont  t3,(K)a 


The  pilgrims  had  only  oiled  paper  to  keep  out  the 
storms  of  a  New  England  Winter. 

Some  of  the  new-comers,  idle  and  frivolous,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  Christmas  games  of  England,  excused  them- 
selves from  going  into  the  field,  saying  that  their  consci- 
ences would  not  allow  them  to  do  any  work  on  Ciuistmas 
Day. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Fortune,  in  the  depth  of 
Winter,  painful  rumors  came  that  the  powerful  Narragan- 
sets,  under  their  redoubtable  chief,  Canonicus,  were  assum- 
ing a  threatening  attitada  The  English  had  now  about 
fifty  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  not  a  large  supply 
of  ammunition. 

One  day  a  strange  Indian  entered  the  settlement.  It 
soon  appeared  that  he  was  a  Narraganset  He  seemed  not 
a  little  embarrassed,  and  inquired  for  Squantum,  the  in- 
terpreter. It  seemed  some  relief  to  him  to  learn  that  he 
was  absent.  He  then  left  for  him  a  bundle  of  airows, 
wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake.  The  arrows  and 
the  rattlesnake  skin  were  to  be  understood  as  his  declara- 
tion of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Wampanoags. 

The  little  colony  was  destined  to  be  startled  by  the  ap- 
parition of  a  shallop,  under  full  sail,  rouuding  Hither 
Monomet  Pointy  which  constituted  the  southern  boundary 
of  Plymouth  Bay.  A  panic  pervaded  the  colony.  It  waa 
feared  that  it  was  a  French  boat,  accompanying  some 
French  man-of-war,  and  that  they  were  approaching  in 
concert  with  the  Indians  for  the  destruction  of  the  colony. 
Every  man  sprang  to  arms. 

It  was  soon  ascertained,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  col- 
onists, that  the  shallop  belonged  to  an  English  fishing 
vessel,  called  the  Sparrow,  and  that  she  bore  seven  pas- 
sengers to  be  landed  at  Plymouth. 

The  boat  brought  seven  more  mouths  to  be  fed,  and  no 
provisions.  It  was  the  last  of  Ma;y,  1622.  The  colonial 
store  of  food  was  almost  entirely  consumed,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  colonists  had  been  placed  upon  very  short  allow- 
ance. 

The  menaces  of  war  had  become  so  serious  that  Captain 
Standish  deemed  it  necessary  immediately  to  increase  and 
strengthen  their  fortifications.  They  at  once  set  to  work 
to  build  a  strong  fort  upon  Burial  Hill,  within  the  limits 
of  their  palisades. 

Their  mode  of  assembling  for  public  worship  is  de- 
scribed by  Isaac  de  Bassiers,  who  visited  Plymouth  in 
1627:  "They  assemble,"  he  writes,  <*by  beat  of  drum, 
each  with  his  musket  or  firelock,  in  front  of  Captain  Stan- 
dish's  door.  They  have  their  cloaks  on,  and  place  them- 
selves in  order,  three  abreast,  and  are  led  by  a  sergeant 
without  beat  of  drum.  Behind  comes  the  governor,  in  a 
long  robe.  Beside  him,  on  the  right  hand,  comes  the 
preacher,  with  his  cloak  on  ;  and  on  the  left  the  captain, 
with  his  side-arm^  and  cloak  on,  and  with  a  small  cane  in 
his  hand.  And  so  they  march  in  good  order,  and  each 
sets  his  arms  down  near  him.'* 

Early  in  July  two  tradinc?  ships  from  London,  the  ChctT' 
ity  and  the  Suoan^  entered  Plymouth  harbor.  These  shi 
brought  fifty  or  sixty  emigrants,  who  intended  to  settle  in 
the  country  as  the  agents  of  a  company  in  England.  It 
was  their  object  to  establish  a  colony  to  trade  with  tho 
Indians. 

The  rabble  crew  remained,  an  almost  in toUrable  burden 
upon  the  pilgrims  during  nearly  all  the  Summer.  An  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  to  explore  Massnohusetts  Bay,  in 
search  of  a  saitable  location  for  Mr.  Weston's  colony. 
The  expedition  at  length  returned,  recommending  a  place 
in  Boston  harbor,  called  by  the  Indians  Messagusset,  bnt 
to  which  the  name  of  Weymouth  was  subsequently  ^^«a^ 
Inexpressible  was  the  aatiataio^Viou  ol  >^^  ^^^^rass^  ^^^«^ 
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the^  saw  these  mieoreaDts  take  tbeir  departure  for  the  new 
looatioQ.  Thej,  however,  left  bebiot)  them  quite  a  number 
of  sick  pcrsouB,  whom  the  pilgrims  unrsed  with  true 
Cbnstiazi  beneTolence,  placing  them  under  the  imre  of 
their  own  skillful  physician.  Dr.  Fuller,  and,  as  they  re* 
covered,  sending  them  witbout  any  obarga  to  their  own 
distant  oolony. 

Two  ships,  at  the  end  of  Augnst*  came  into  Plymouth 
harbor.     Quo  of  themp  the  Discovery^  was  commanded  by 


riBTOL  i3fD  Pir^x  or  milks  STijrDTsa. 

Captain  Jonea,  formerly  of  the  Matifhwer,  Providentially^ 
Captain  Jones  had  quite  a  large  supply  of  provisions.  He 
had  never  been  in  oordial  sympathy  with  the  pilgrims,  and 
now  he  very  ungenerously  took  advantage  of  their  great 
necessities, 

7he  governor  then  took  an  inland  trip  of  sixty  miles  to 
an  Indian  settlement  oaUed  Manomet^  at  the  head  of  Baz- 
2ard*8  Bay. 

The  Btate  of  the  Weston  colony  oaused  much  anxiety  at 
Plymouth,  The  savages  were  learning  to  despise  the 
English^  and  Captain  Htandish  was  sent  to  chastise  them. 

The  captain  was  decoyed  by  Peoksnof,  a  powerf al  chief, 
into  a  hut  together  with  four  of  the  pilgrima  Perfectly 
preservmg  bis  calmness  and  self" possession ^  he  ordered 


rirt  TOKOB,  8T4>ipi9H*s  swoai^,  ain» 

BALDEBT. 


the  door  to  be  shut  and  fastened »  that  no  other  Ind 

could  come  in.     Tben,  giving  tbe  signal  to  the  others  < 

his  men,  he  sprang,  with  the  wonderful  strength  and 

agility  for  which  he  was 

celebrated,    upon      tbe 

burly  savuge,  wrenched 

the    knife*    which    was 

sharp    as    a    needle  at 

tbe     point,    from     his 

hand»  and  after  a  des- 
perate conflict,  in  which 

be  inflicted    many 

wounds,    SQoeeeded    iu 

planging  it  to  the  hilt 

in  the  bosom  of  his  foe. 
The  friends  in  Eng- 
land sent  a  supply  ship, 

the  Paragon,  to  the  suf- 
fering colony*  but  ahe 

was  wrecked. 
A  disastrous  drought, 

of  six   weeks*  continu- 

aoce  alao  imsued,  which 

threatened     the     utter 

destmction    of   their 

corn  crop. 
In    this   extremity  a 

day   ot    fasting    and 

prayer  was   appointed. 

It  was   tbe   middle    of 

July,      The  morning 

was   cloadless,  without 

a    sign    of    rain.     The 

sky  was  as  brass,  scarce 

a  green  herb  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  earth  was  as  ashes. 

The  exercises  of  devotion  oontinaed  for  eight  hours.     All 

felt  alike  that  there  was  no  help  but  in  Ood. 
X]nexpectedly  the  withered  corn  thrust  out  green  leaves 

and  gave  promiwo  of  a  joyful  harvest     Even  the  Indians 
were  impressed  with  tbis  evi- 
dence of  divine  interposition. 
^__  Early  in   Auguat  two  ships 

arrived,  the  Anne  and  the  Liule 
James,  The  two  vesseb  brought 
sixty  passengers.  Borne  of  them 
were  very  worthy  people  and 
constituted  a  Taluable  addition 
to  the  colony.  Others  were 
such  sad  miscreants^  that  the 
pilgrims,  instructed  by  the 
disasters  which  the  Weymouth 
colonista  had  caosed,  relnsed 
to  receive  them  into  their 
colony.  The  thriftless  crea- 
tares,  unable  to  establiBh  a 
settlement  of  their  own,  were 
compelled  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. 

On  the  10th  of  September 
the  Anne  relumed  to  England, 
laden  with  clapboards  and  furs. 
Mr.  Winslow  also  sailed  in  her, 
on  business  for  tbe  colony. 
The  harvest  was  now  in,  and 
there  was  comparaUva  plenty. 
Many  had  raised  more  corn 
than  their  own  families  would 
consume,  and  tbtis  tbey  liad  A 
Bopply  to  sell  to  othcia. 
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Mr.  Winalow  retarned  from  EogUnd,  bringing  with 
liim  two  heifers  and  a  ball,  an  invaluable  acquiBition  to  the 
colooistsi  being  the  &*Bt  cattle  that  were  bronght  oyer. 
As  the/  had  no  money,  com  had  became  the  circulating 
modi  am,  _ 

The  ooloQj  nnmbered  180  soula.  Thej  had  some  cattle 
and  goats,  qciite  ft  number  of  swine,  and  numerous 
poultrj.  TUiJfty-two  dwelling-housee  were  uow  occupie^L 
The  palisades  whioU  surrounded  the  yiUogs  were  half  a 
mile  ill  extent     A  well-built  fort  stood  upon  Burial  HilL 

The  pilgrims  wished  to  hire  money  with  which  to  pur- 


*  The  prospects  of  the  oolonj  after  a  litUe  had  bo  far] 
brightened  that  Mr.  AUerton,  who  had  been  sent  to  Eng* 
land  that  year,  succeeded  in  raising  $1,000  at  thirty  perl 
cent  interest     During  the  year  1625  Captain  Wollaston, 
with  thirty  emigrants,  oommenoed  a  seitlemant  at  a  place 
they  named  Mount  Wollaston,  in  the  northerly  part  oC^ 
Braintreei  now  Quinoy,  in  Massachusetts.  S 

Again  the  company  sent  Mr.  Allerton  to  England  with  ™ 
a  cargo  of  furs,  to  meet  their  eogtigementa  tbere,  and  to 
obtain  authority  to  establish  a  trading-post  on  the  Kenne- 
bec Riyer* 
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chsjse'in  England  the  commodities  which  the  Indians 
greatly  prized^  and  which  they  oould  exchange  with  thorn 
lor  fuis*  Captain  Standish  was  sent  to  England  to  adjust 
Wlain  difficulties  which  had  risen  between  the  colonists 
■nd  their  partners  in  London,  and  also  to  hire  money  with 
which  to  pnrcbase  goods  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  But 
the  captain  arriyed  in  London  at  a  yery  unfortunate  hour. 
The  city  was  then  desolated  by  that  awful  plague  which 
wu  sweeping  thousands  into  the  graye.  It  would  also 
appear  that  the  credit  of  the  colony  was  far  from  good. 
With  great  difficulty  Captain  Standish  sucoeoded  in  rais- 
ing $750,  for  which  he  paid  tho  enormoud  interest  of  fifty 
pereeotk' 


In  the  month  of  August,  1629,  thirty*fiye  families 
arrived  at  Plymouth  from  Leydeo,  Nine  months  after, 
in  May,  1630,  another  ship  arriyed,  bringing  seyeral  more 
familiea.  The  new  company,  of  which  the  Goyernor  and 
the  captain  were  the  principal  men,  paid  ail  their  ex- 
I)ensds,  though  they  amounted  to  82^700.  Houses  were 
assigned  to  them  ;  grounds  were  purchased  for  them,  and 
they  were  fed  from  the  public  stores  for  more  than  a  year. 

A  trading^post  had  been  established  on  the  Penobsoot 
Riyer,  at  a  point  called  Bagaduce,  now  Gostine,  Here  a 
yery  lucratiye  trade  was  transacted  with  the  Indians, 
mainly  in  furs. 

The  emigration  from  England  rapidly  inoreased,  and 
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ere  long,  tbe  colony  numbered  1,600  sonlfl.  In  the  year 
1628,  John  Endioot,  with  a  party  of  emigrants,  established 
a  rather  feeble  settlement  at  Salem,  then  oalied  Nanmkeag. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  1G30,  another  party  oommenoed  a 
oolony  at  Dorchester,  then  called  Mattapan.  In  the 
months  of  June  and  July  of  tlie  same  ytar,  a  fleet  of 
eleven  yessels  arrived  from  England,  bringing  over  a  large 
nnmber  of  passengers,  and,  after  some  deliberation,  they 
selected  what  is  now  Oharlestown  for  their  principal  settle- 
ment A  part  of  the  company  went  to  Watertown.  About 
1,500  came  over  during  the  year. 

i  The  Indians  had  no  circulating  medium.  Narragansets 
and  Pequots,  residing  upon  Narraganset  and  Buzzard's 
Bays^  made,  from  the  small  shells  of  a  species  of  clam,  a 
yexy  beautiful  ornamental  belt  called  wnmpum.  The 
shells,  graceful  in  form,  beautifully  colored  and  highly 
polished,  were  strung  like  beads  by  a  hole  drlled  through 
the  centre,  or  were  woven  into  rich  embroidery.  Three* 
purple  shells  or  six  white  ones  were  considered  equivalent 
to  an  English  penny.  A  siring  two  yards  in  length  was 
valued  at  five  shillings. 

Such  were  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  commerce  of 
New  England. 

In  the  year  1630  the  first  public  execution  took  place. 

The  first  party  of  colonists  for  Massachusetts  embarked 
in  six  TeBBels.  It  consisted  of  800  men,  SO^omen,  max^ 
ried  end  single,  and  26  children,  with  an  abundant  outfit 
of  food,  clothing,  tools,  and  military  weapons,  and  "a 
plenfcifcd  provision  of  godly  ministers." 

Joflt  across  the  bay  of  Plymouth,  on  the  north,  there 
was  ft  reach  of  land  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  little 
settlement  at  Plymouth  and  of  the  adjacent  waters.  Cap- 
tain Btandish  selected  for  himself  a  very  attractive  location 
there,  including  what  is  still  called  "Captain's  HUL" 
Here  the  descendants  of  an  ancestor  so  llustrious  are  now 
1  earing  %  monument  to  his  memory. 

The  town  was  named  Duxbury,  in  honor  of  the  captain, 
as  that  was  the  name  of  the  seat  which  his  family  occupied 
in  England.  Elder  Brewster  took  a  farm  by  his  side. 
Here  both  of  these  distinguished  men,  warm  friends,  could 
often  be  seen  in  their  solitary  fields,  clearing  away  the 
forests^  where  no  sound  of  the  ax  had  ever  before  been 
heard  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  These  lands  were 
deemed  among  the  best  in  the  colony. 

Edward  Winslow  was  appointed  Bradford's  successor  in 
the  office  of  governor. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1632  the  Narragansets,  under 
Canonicus,  marched  against  Mount  Hope,  and  Massassoit 
implored  the  aid  of  the  pilgrims.  The  chief  of  the  Wam- 
panoags'had  fled,  with  a  party  of  his  warriors,  to  Sowams, 
in  the  present  town  of  Warren,  R  L,  where  the  pUgrims 
had  a  trading-post. 

In  the  year  1634  a  serious  dilHculty  occurred  upon  the 
K«>nnebec  Biver,  in  which  one  Hooking  was  killed,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  colonists.  The  Plymouth  colony 
claimed  this  river,  and  fifteen  miles  on  each  side  of  it,  by 
special  patent. 

In  the  struggle  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English  for 
the  possession  of  the  Connecticat  Biver  and  its  lucrative 
trade,  a  party  of  Dutch  ascended  the  river  far  above  their 
trading-house,  at  the  present  site  of  Hartford.  • 

The  Plymouth  colony  had  a  very  flonriRhing  trading- 
bouae  on  the  Penobscot  Biver.  In  the  year  16:^5  a  French 
frigate  appeared  in  the  harbor,  and  took  possession  of  the 
post  fat  the  same  of  the  King  of  France. 

The  terrible  mortality  which  had  swept  away  so  many 
thousands  of  Indians  from  the  Connecticut  turned  the  at- 
tention of  the  MaaaaohuMtts  colonists  again  to  that  beauti- 
fal  mnd  fertile  xeffioo.    The  Dutch  claimed  the  ooontry. 


The  Plymouth  colony  claimed  it    And  now  the  Massa- 
chusetts colopists  were  putting  in  their  claim. 

The  question  was  finally  settled  by  treaty,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts colonists  soon  planted  settlements  at  Wethers- 
field,  Hartford  and  some  other  places  on  tiie  river. 

The  Plymouth  colonists  were  much  embarrassed  in  con- 
sequence of  their  relations  with  their  partners  in  Eng- 
land, to  whom  they  were  still  considerably  indebted.  The 
agent  of  the  companjr  there  wrote  that  he  could  not  make 
up  his  accounts,  unless  some  one  from  the  colony  should 
come  over  to  England  to  aid  him ;  and  he  urged  that  Mr. 
Winslow  should  be  sent  But  Mr.  Winslow  was  afraid  to 
ga  Neither  was  he  willing  that  any  of  his  partners  should 
go.  The  angry  tone  of  letters  from  England  had  led  him 
to  apprehend  serious  danger. 

They  ofiered  to  submit  the  matter  to  any  gentlemen  and 
merchants  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  whom  the  com- 
pany in  England  themselves  might  choose.  Before  these 
commissionser  both  sides  should  have  a  hearing.  **We 
will  be  bound,"  they  added,  **to  stand  by  their  d6cision» 
and  make  good  their  award,  though  it  should  cost  us  all 
we  have  in  the  world." 

The  company  in  England  declined  this  magnanimous 
ofier.  In  the  year  1645  Elder  Brewster  died,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-four  years. 

On  Thursday,  the  25th  of  October,  1632,  Governor  Win- 
throp,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  pastor  of  ihe  church  in 
Boston,  with  several  other  Christian  friends,  made  a  visit 
to  Plymouth.^  They  were  received  with  great  hospitality. 
Qovemor  Bradford,  Bev.  Mr.  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder, 
and  several  others  of  the  prominent  men  of  Plymouth, 
came  some  distance  out  from  the  village  to  meet  their 
friends,  who  probably  tsaveled  on  foot  They  were  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  Governor  Bradford,  where  most  of 
them  were  entertained  during  their  stay. 

A  serious  design  was  entertained  of  abandoning  the  lo- 
cation at  Plymouth  and  removing  to  some  place  where 
they  would  find  richer  soil. 

A  committee  of  the  church  repaired  to  Nauset,  on  Cape 
Cod,  where  is  now  the  town  of  Eastham.  The  report  they 
brought  back  was  so  much  in  favor  of  the  place  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  church  consented  to  remove  there. 

It  required  sleepless  vigilance  and  the  wisest  measures 
to  keep  pace  with  the  Indians.  There  were  now,  in  the 
several  colonies,  many  individual  white  men  who  were 
totally  unprincipled  No  power  of  law  could  restrain 
them  from  insulting  and  abusing  the  Indians.  The  igno- 
rant savages  bad  very  inadequate  conceptions  of  justice, 
and  avenged  themselves  upon  any  white  men  who  fell  into 
their  hands. 

The  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  the  founding  of  Plymouth 
by  the  pilgrim  fathers  gives  a  peep  into  the  quaint  doings 
of  the  sturdy  colonists  from  their  landing  on  the  **  comer- 
stone  of  the  nation  "  to  the  period  when  they  found  them- 
selves finally  established  and  8,000  strong.  Their  subse- 
quent history  reads  like  a  romance,  and  should  be  studied 
by  all  who  revere  industry,  independence  and  integiity. 
The  little  town  of  Plymouth  eloquently  recalls  the  fearful 
days  when  every  man  stood  with  his  matchlock  at  hand, 
and  one  can  almost  fancy  that  the  redman  still  prowls  in 
the  wooded  heights  of  Manomet,  while  the  bay,  with  its 
strip  of  sand,  is  jast  as  it  appeared  on  that  ever-memorable 
landing-day. 

On  the  oooasion  of  my  visit  the  bay  was  calm  as  a  mill- 
pond  ;  a  single  ship  of  quaint  appearance  lay  at  anchor,  a 
boat  put  out  to  shore— my  imagination  leaped  back  to  the 
Moj/fkfVMT  and  her  shallop. 

As  the  train  slows  into  the  depot,  clear-out  against  the 
sky  stands  a  noble  and  majestic  colossal  figure.    This  Is 
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the  ftatae  of  Faith  on  the  National  Monnment  to  the  pil- 
grims, eightj-one  feet  high,  the  statue  proper  being 
thirty-six  feet,  the  head  meaanring  around  the  forehead 
thirteen  feet  seven  inobes. 

The  buBjr  hum  of  machinery  greets  the  ear  as  yon  alight 
from  the  train,  and  thriving  factories— the  lineal  ofispring 
of  the  primitive  looms  of  the  pilgrims— repeat  the  old,  old 
story  of  industry  and  thrift  Superb  elms— whose  imme- 
diate anoestors  might  have  afforded  shade  to  the  whisper- 
ings of  *<Priscilla,  the  loveliest  maiden  in  Plymouth,"  and 
John  Alden— line  the  streets,  which,  despite  the  hum  of 
oogwheels,  wear  a  delightful  out-of-the-world  aspect 
Turn  to  the  left  and  ten  minutes'  lounging  will  bring  you 
to  Pilgrim  Hall,  with  its  Doric  porch  and  its  iron  fence  in 
front  inclosing  a  slab  bearing  the  quaint  wording  of  the 
memorable  '<  compact "  made  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
ftoioer,  with  the  names  and  escutcheons  of  the  forty-one 
signers.  A  visit  to  this  Hall  takes  one  back  to  the  year 
1620. 

The  articles  on  exhibition  were,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
brought  over  in  the  Mat/flower^  and  all  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  first  settlers  in  Plymouth.  Here  are 
chairs  of  Eider  Brewster  and  Governor  Carver,  brought 
over  in  the  Mayflower  ;  the  cradle  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Governor  Winslow,  in  which  was  rooked  Peregrine 
White,  bom  in  the  Mayflower  while  in  Provinoetown 
Harbor  ;  the  spinning-wheel  owned  by  the  early  settlers  ; 
a  model  of  a  vessel  of  the  time  and  tonnage  of  the  May* 
flower. 

In  the  first  case,  on  south  side,  are  a  copy  of  the  **  New 
England  Memorial "  by  Nathaniel  Morton,  written  at  Ply- 
mouth, 1645-69 ;  a  consideration  of  the  Khenish  transla- 
tion oJf  the  New  Testament  printed  by  Elder  Brewster, 
1618 ;  the  records  of  the  Old  Colony  Club  instituted  at 
Plymouth,  1767 ;  a  print  of  a  cradle  brought  over  in  the 
Mayflower  by  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller ;  4he  original  patent 
granted  to  Plymouth  Colony,  1621,  on  parchment ;  a  copy 
of  Governor  Bradford's  history  of  Plymouth  ;  pictures  of 
scenes  in  Austerfield,  England,  from  which  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  left  on  their  fiight  to  Holland,  with  a  portrait  of 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Lord  Houghton,  the  present 
proprietor. 

In  the  second,  or  Standish  case,  on  the  south  side,  are  a 
sampler  worked  by  Lorea,  daughter  of  Captain  Myles 
Srandish,  in  1653 ;  a  fragment  of  a  quilt  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Bose,  wife  of  Captain  Standish ;  a  Holland  brick 
from  the  cellar  of  Captain  Standish's  house  at  Captain's 
Hill,  Doxbary  ;  a  pewter  platter  brought  over  in  the  May- 
flower by  Captain  Standish  ;  the  sword  of  Captain  Myles 
Standish,  with  Arabic  inscriptions  upon  the  blade ;  an 
iron  pot  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower  by  Captain  Stand- 
ish ;  a  ground  plan  of  the  house  of  Captain  Standish  on 
Captain's  Hill,  Daxbury ;  a  piece  of  pipe-stem  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Captain  Standish's  house;  several  other 
articles  found  in  the  ruins  of  Captain  Standish's  house ; 
an  ancient  deed  from  John  Star  to  Christopher  Wads- 
worth,  dated  1655.  Acknowledged  before  and  witnessed 
by  Captain  Standish. 

In  the  third,  or  Alden  case  on  the  south  side,  are  a  china 
teapot  brought  over  in  the  Fortune  by  John  Alden,  1621  ; 
a  Dutch  Bible  brought  from  Holland  to  Plymouth  ;  spec- 
tacles brought  over  in  the  Mayflower  by  Peter  Brown ;  an 
ancient  halberd  found  in  the  house  of  John  Alden  ;  steel- 
yards brought  over  by  Thomas  Southworth,  1623 ;  ancient 
deeds  from  John  Alden  with  his  signature  ;  a  bible  brought 
over  in  the  Mayflower  YxjZoka,  Alden  ;  a  piece  of  the  coffin 
of  Governor  WilUain  Bradford;  a  i>ooketbook  brought 
over  in  the  Mayflower  by  Thomae  Clark  ;  specimens  of  the 
eaiUeil  New  England  ooina  ;  ohina  mugs  brought  oyer  in 


the  Aiayflower  by  Thomas  dark ;  a  gourd  shell  brought 
over  in  the  Mayflower  by  (George  Soule. 

In  the  first  case,  on  north  side  of  the  hall,  are  the  origina 
manuscript  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  poem,  **  The  Breaking  Waves 
Dashed  High";  an  ancient  dirk  brought  over  in  the 
Fortune  by  John  Thompson ;  an  antique  gun  owned  by 
Lieutenant  John  Thompson,  with  which  he  shot  an  Indian 
at  a  great  distance  in  the  Indian  wars  ;  an  ancient  pistol 
owned  by  John  Thompson  ;  the  manuscript  poem,  **  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers,"  by  Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  Com  Law 
Bhymer  of  England ;  gun-barrel  from  the  discharge  of 
which  King  Philip  was  killed ;  Indian  Bible,  translated  by 
John  Eliot,  1685 ;  a  brick  from  the  watch-tower  of  the 
pilgrims,  on  Burial  Hill,  Plymouth ;  a  sword  brought  over 
in  the  Fortune  by  John  Thompson  ;  a  piece  of  brick  from 
the  Old  Colony  Trading-house  at  Manomet  Biver,  1627  ; 
an  ancient  hoe  found  in  the  cellar  of  the  trading-house  at 
Manomet  Biver. 

In  the  second,  or  white  case,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hall» 
are  a  brass  candle-stick  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower^  for- 
merly owned  by  Peregrine  White  ;  a  cane  brought  over  in 
the  Mayflower  by  William  White  ;  deed  from  William  Sher- 
man; signature  of  Peregrine  White  as  witness,  and  acknowl- 
edged before  Governor  Josias  Winslow ;  a  cabinet  brought 
over  in  the  Mayflower  by  Mrs.  William  Whiter  the  mother 
of  Peregrine  White ;  a  bond  written  by  and  signed  by 
Peregrine  White ;  autographs  of  ancient  citizens. 

In  the  third,  or  Winslow  case,  on  the  north  side,  are  a 
pair  of  infant's  shoes  and  a  bodkin  brought  over  in  the 
Mayflower  by  Governor  Edward  Winslow ;  pewter  plaiea 
brought  over  in  the  Mayflower  by  Governor  Edward  Wins- 
low ;  portrait  of  Governor  Josias  Winslow ;  mortar  and 
pestle  brought  in  the  Mayflower  by  Governor  Edward 
Winslow ;  a  fragment  of  a  chest  brought  in  the  Mayflower 
by  Governor  Edward  Winslow ;  a  tile  brick  from  the 
cellar  floor  of  Governor  Winslow's  house,  at  Marshfleld. 

In  the  case  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall  are  ancient  books 
and  manuscripts;  portraits  of  diBtinguished  men  of  did 
times ;  a  fac-simile  of  the  signature  of  John  Bobinson  ; 
ancient  communion  vessels  belonging  to  the  First  Church 
at  Plymouth. 

In  addition  to  several  valuable  portraits  which  adorn 
the  walls  we  have  a  large  painting,  being  a  copy  of 
Weir's  embarkation  from  Delft-Haven,  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  by  Edgar  Parker,  of  Boston,  size  eight  by 
twelve  feet ;  a  picture  of  the  embarkation  by  Lucy  of 
England,  which  received  a  prize  of  1,000  guineas  at  an  art 
exhibition  in  England,  presented  by  Governor  Alexander 
H.  Bice,  of  Boston  ;  size,  nine  by  thirteen  feet ;  and  a 
painting  of  the  landing,  by  Henry  Sargent,  of  Boston,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Pilgrim  Society ;  size,  thirteen 
by  sixteen  feet  On  the  south  side  a  portrait  of  CoL  John 
Trumbell,  a  celebrated  historical  painter,  and  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Washington  in  the  Bevolutionary  War ;  the  head 
is  supposed  to  be  painted  by  Stuart ;  Hon.  John  Davis, 
LL.D.,  editor  of  **  Morton's  New  England  MemoriaL" 

Out  into  the  Old-world  street,  and  keeping  to  the  left, 
we  reach  a  narrow  street,  widening  northward,  and  pass-i 
ing  Winslow's  house,  with  its  two  wondrous  old  sentinel- 
trees,  descend  the  steep  hill  and  come  to  the  world-famous 
Bock,  enshrined  beneath  an  artistic  structure  of  granite, 
supported  on  four  columns.  The  upper  portion  of  this 
renowned  boulder  was  for  105  years  separated  from  the 
original  Bock,  occupying  various  localities  remote  from 
the  place  of  its  birth.  Picture  the  scene  of  the  landing  on 
that  Monday  morning.  Here  is  the  spot,  here  is  the  rook 
—oval  in  form,  with  a  flat  top  ;  the  clumsy  shallop  bumps 
against  it,  and  our  forefathers  leap  sshore.  Onward  stilU 
by  the  path  winding  beneath  the  bluff;  and  ^QTL^K^xbi^'«:^Ks^ 
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Ibe  site  of  the  aooient  AUey&e  Honae.  Opposite  the  Urge 
elm-treo  oe  tbe  baak  the  pilgrixna  bniJt  their  EfHt 
*'oommon  house/'  You  ore  now  on  Lejden  Street,  which 
Ihej  n&med  First  Street,  alterward  Great  and  firoftd. 

TraTeraiisg  Town  Square,  with  ifc$  noble  elms  of  1784, 
Uxe  Site  of  GoYernor  Bradford's  dwelling,  and  the  first 
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"  meoting-honse/*  jou  breast  the  steep  bill  —  BnTjin^^ 
Hill — where  repose  the  asbes  of  those  who  8iifvive4l  the 
rigors  of  the  tirst  Winter.  It  is  thepkce  alladed  to  at  the 
first  landing.  **In  oae  field  a  great  billion  which  we 
point  to  make  a  platform,  and  plant  onr  ordnanoe*  whioli 
will  command  all  round  about "     The  Tiew  from  here  is 
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THE  NILE. 

It  flows  through  old  hosh'd  iEgypt  and  Iti  saads. 
Like  some  grave  mighty  thought  threading  a  dream, 
And  times  and  things,  as  in  that  Tision,  seem 

Keeping  along  it  their  eternal  stands, 

Caves,  pillars,  pyramids,  the  shepherd  bands 

That  roamed  through  the  young  world,  the  glory  extreme 
Of  high  Sesostrls,  and  that  southern  beam. 

The  laughing  queen  that  caught  the  world's  great  baads. 

Then  oomes  a  mightier  silence,  stem  and  strong. 

As  of  a  world  left  empty  of  its  throng, 

And  the  void  weighs  on  us ;  and  then  we  wake, 

And  hear  the  fruitful  stream  lapsing  along 
>Twizt  Tillages,  and  think  how  we  shall  take 
Our  own  calm  Journey  on  for  human  sake. 


A  DESPERATE  CHASE. 

By  Famity  Belle  Irving. 

HE  earl  J  darkness  of  a  NoTember 
evening  was  aetUing  over  New 
York,  and  a  keen,  sharp  wind 
that  had  sprang  from  somewhere 
ainoe  the  death  of  the  graj,  drizzling 
daylight,  made  the  crowding,  surg- 
ing throng  qaicken  their  footsteps  as 
much  as  possible^  and  more  nrgentlj 
elbow  their  waj  ont  and  away  idien 
surroundings  thickened  and  a  stand- 
still seemed  imminent.  Oat  of  Broad- 
way and  down  Twenty-third  Street  oame  a  man  with  long, 
swinging  strides,  poshing  his  way  along  regardless  of  man, 
woman  or  child ;  and  catching  sight  of  his  faceasnowand 
thenfha  gadighi  fell  across  it^  aiAen  pale^  with  fieroely 
gleaming  eyes^  tiia  crowd  involnntacily  fell  back  against 
one  another  and  lefc  him  pass,  wondering  as  he  wm  rapidly 
lost  to  view  whal  the  esse  conld  be— efidisntly  one  of  life 
or  death. 

At  Sixth  Avenue  ha  canpa  to  a.  sudden  stop,  cast  one 
;qu!ck,  flerea  glance  in  each  diceofeion ;  tiian,  with  a  furious 
oath,  turned  to  the  only  person  who  was  not,  and  evidently 
had  not  been,  in  a  hurry  to  leave  that  comer — a  ragged 
newsboy,  whistling  briskly  in  spite  of  cold  and  drizzle. 
"Boy,  did  you  see  alady^paas  haea  a  minufea  ago  with  a 

long  gray  doak  and " 

'*Lined  with  fur,  and  a  gray  vail  on  Y*  interpolated  the 
young  imp,  with  a  meroanary  twinkle  in  hia  eye.     "  You 
beiyonreweet  life  I  did  1    What^  you.  give  ma  if  I  tell 
you  when  she  went  ?*' 
•*  A  doliar^-spsak  quick  !** 

•'Well,  ri^t  up  here,  and  you  better  hurry;  there 
comes  the  train  now,"  answered  the  boy,  dodging  away 
from  the  elevated  stairway,  and  nimbly  catching  the  sflver 
flung  to  him,  while  his  inteiiocntor  sprang  up  the  stain 
three  at  a  time,  muttering  oaths  as  he  went 

**  Oorse  her,  she  will  escape  me  yet !"  he  hissed  through 
his  teeth,  and  sprioging  frantically  up  the  last  turning  as 
the  train  rattled  np  and  stopped. 

The  next  moment  the  crowd  was  startled  by  a  faint, 
stifled  scream.  A  man  was  pushing  his  way  to  the  ticket* 
office^  had  flang  in  his  money,  grasped  the  ticket,  and  made 
a  spring  across  the  platfbrm,  when  the  relentless  iron  gate 
swung  to,  the  guard's  hand  fell  on  his  shoulder,  and  the 
train  glided  away. 

•<  A  hundnd—twtO'  hnndlssd  dollars  to  whoever  follows 
herT'  he 'shoutad,  with  a  ifcundering  vehemence  that 
reached  the  ears  of  every  passenger  in  the  rear  oar,  and 
instantly  every  eye  tamed  to  a  girl  nearest  the  door,  from 


whose  lips  the  faint  scream  had  escaped  when  she  caught 
sight  of  her  pursuer,  and  who  now  crouched  in  her  seat, 
her  face  hidden  in  a  heavy  gray  vail,  and  a  long  cloak 
hiding  dress  and  figure. 

No  one  dared  touch  h^,  no  one  dared  speak;  but 
several  pairs  of  eyes  fastened  themselves  greedily  upon 
her,  and  watched  every  movement  as  closely  as  a  cat  would 
watdhamouae. 

At  the  very  next  station  she  slipped  out,  and  of  the 
crowd  that  left  with  her,  three  men  tracked  her,  and  fol- 
lowed, thinking  of  nothing  but  the  two  hundred  reward 
that  had  been  shouted  to  them,  and  caring  little  for  what 
she  was  pursued ;  right  or  wrongs  they  would  follow. 

But  it  was  eaaier  said  than  done,  for  terror  lent  wings  to 
her  footsteps,  and  once  below  in  the'  crowd,  her  slight 
figure  could  wind  rapidly  in  and  out  where  they  were 
forced  to  more  slowly  follow. 

StiU  each  pressed  on,  spurrea  to  fever-heat  by  finding 
others  working  for  the  same  reward,  and  each  catching  a 
glimpse  of  her  now  and  then,  and  inwardly  cursing  that 
she  was  making  her  way  into  the  very  thickest  crowds, 
and  back  in  tne  very  direction  from  which  she  had  just 
come. 

<*  Deviliah  cute  that  f  muttered  one  of  them,  ftwinging 
hastily  after  her;  *<and  if  she's  making  for  the  next 
square  we'll  lose  her  sure  as  guns,  and  there's  where  she's 
going.    Now  for  a  tiger  phase  I" 

On  the  block  below  was  a  row  of  unoccupied  bushiess 
rooms,  and  therefore  no  gaslights  streamed  out  over  the 
crowd,  making  it  ihe  easiest  possible  thing  for  one  person 
a  little  in  advance  to  escape  another.  _ 

She  saw  and  knew  it,  and,  with  panting  breath,  pushed 
her  way  still  harder,  reached  the  space  of  darkness,  and 
from  the  centre  of  the  crowd  took  refuge  dose  to  the 
buildings,  watched  her  way  narrowly,  and  tlie  next  instant 
had  disappeared  down  a  basement  stairway,  lost  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  crowd,  with  har  pursuant  surged  past 

For  nsarly  an  hour  she  crouched  in  thai  damp,  dirty 
place,  for  her  strength  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  there 
she  could  rest  There  was  a  feeling  of  seemity  in  the 
darkness^  and  the  depths  of  dust  and  dirt  whidi  her  hand 
conld  feel  on  the  stain  ahowed  that  no  one  had  been  up 
and  down  for  some  time* 

Longer  time  eeuld  not  be  wustod.  She  knew  that  soon, 
if  not  now,  every  polieeman  in  New  York  would  have  her 
deecrlptionandtesekherateps;  and  with  her  heart  beating 
anew  with  tarxor^  she:  came  out  of  har  hi£Qng^plaee,  and 
once  mora  joined  the  throng;^  now  considerably  thixmer, 
and  turned  lace  down-town  instead  of  homeward. 

Sie  fully  realiosd  that  in  her  wrappings  she  was  most 
conspicuous— tiiak^  soma  cbange  must  be  made^  or  she 
could  never  escape  undetected.  So  the  first  second-hand 
dothiug-etore  on  her  way  she  entered. 

<«I  would  lilto  to  exoliange  this  cironlar  and  hat  for 
some  plain  dark  'wnip  and  bonnet,"  she  said  to  the  old 
woman  who  hobbled  from  the  inner  room,  with  curious 
glances  at  this  elegantly  dressed,  ashen-faced  enstomer. 

**  You  would,  hey  f  Well,  now,  thaf  a  singular  enou^ 
Let'a  see^"  and  between  her  thumb  and  finger  ahe  pressed 
the  soft  doth  and  fur ;  then,  on  its  being  unclasped  and 
handed  oveiv  leid  it  on  the  counter  and  studied  it  through 
herglsSMB* 

**I>eddaai0no%  plesas;  lam  in  great  haste.** 

**So  fk mmuMi  and  mighty  odd,  toa  Tm  afhdd  this 
business  is  a  little  crooked,"  muttered  the  oht  woman,  still 
running  her  hand  greedily  over  the  soft  fur,  but  reoogni» 
ing  ttia  unnatnrslness  <rf  sodi  an  caahangs^  and  hesftatnig 
in  the  risk  of  accepting' it 

*'I  assure  jon  not  at  aU ;  the  things  are  my  own ;  but  I 
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have  my  own  reasons  for  wiaiiing  to  change.     If  you  can- 
not accommodate  me  I  will  look  further." 

**Ohl  well»  yes,  I  gaess  Til  do  it  What  do  you 
wshtr 

** This'*— after  a  hasfy  glance  OTer  the  exposed  stock, 
and  laying  her  hand' on  a  shawl,  which  she  shrewdly 
goeased  was  of  diffment  appearance  on  the  wrong  side— 
"and  that,"  pointing  to  a  bonnet  trimmed  with  blue 
feathers  and  a  pink  rose. 

'*Well,  this  beats  all  nator',"  mattered  the  woman, 
taking  tham  down,  and  receiving  in  exchange  the  furry 
cironlar  and  gray  felt  hat,  with  its  long  plume  and  vaiL 
*'Bich  old  bargain  for  me^  though,"  she  added,  as  her 
strange  customer  donned  her  new  apparel  and  dliappeazed 
again  into  the  night 

The  next  stop  was  in  a  modest  little  store  of  ribbons, 
laces  and  so  on;  but  by  this  time  tne  shawl  had  been 
turned,  showing  a  mottled  gray  and  black  instead  of  the 
two  colors  striped  as  on  the  right  side,  and  the  feathers 
and  rose— two  items  that  would  figure  largely  in  a  descrip- 
tion, should  her  new  attire  be  traced — were  resting  safely 
in  her  pocket,  leaTing  only  a  plain  black  bonnet  modestly 
trimmed  with  dark  ribbon,  at  which  no  detectiye  would 
look  a  second  time,  with  the  original  trimming  in  his 
mind.  A  dark-green  vail  and  black  glores,  purchased  and 
put  on«  made  her  feel  oomparatiyely  safe^  so  that  she  took 
a  car  and  rode  to  the  ferry,  crossed  to  Jersey  Oity,  and 
took  the  train  with  no  fear  save  that  which  a  naturally 
timid  woman  would  feel  at  battling  her  way  alone  at 
night 

Many  looked  at  her  with  curiosity  and  interest  for  with 
n  fear  that  remaining  Tailed  would  excite  suspicion,  she 
threw  it  aside ;  and  there  was  something  so  strikingly 
beautiful  in  the  pale,  distinguished  face  under  the  plain 
bonnet,  that  it  served  to  interest  nntil  sleep  interposed 
and  closed  the  watcher's  eyes.  All  night  she  rode  sleep- 
lessly,  and  when  morning  came,  all  the  pallor  was  gone 
from  her  face,  the  wild,  hunted  look  from  her  eyea^  and  in 
their  place  a  color  and  brilliancy  that  she  felt  and  lowered 
her  vail  to  hide,  for  the  joy  of  which  they  were  born  woa 
too  great  and  sacied  for  strange  eyes  to  see  and  conjecture 
on. 

In  the  gray  break  of  morning  she  left  the  train  at  a 
little  village  that  lay  still  wrapped  in  slumbering  silence 
:;nd  November  fog,  and  through  its  midst  she  went  with 
a  fleetncM  that  was  faster  than  the  sluggish  wind  creepiog 
up  from  the  ocean  and  blowing  lazily  about 

At  the  end  of  the  single  long  street  she  came  to  a  pause 
and  looked  around,  her  hands  clasped  tightly  over  her 
heart  and  all  the  color  flying  from  her  eager  face  and 
parted  lipa. 

Facing  the  sea  was  a  house,  angular  and  old,  and  painted 
a  dull,  dreary  red ;  and  as  she  looked  at  i%some  great  sus- 
pense or  anguish  made  her  clutch  a  near  railinor  and  lear. 
heavily  on  it  for  a  moment  crying,  with  a  teailess,  passion- 
ate eagerness: 

•'  Oh,  God  I  let  it  be  so  !    Let  me  be  right !" 

Then  aha  went  swiftly  ahead,  opened  the  creaking  gate 
with  shaking  fingers,  went  up  the  walk  between -rows  of 
frosfe-touohed  poppies  and  asters,  reached  the  doorway, 
and  lifted  and  let  fall  the  heavy  brass  knocker. 

'*  Powers  above  I  What's  the  matter  ?  Who  do  you 
want  ?"  demanded  the  girl  who,  half-asleep,  opened  the 
door  after  an  endleas  waiting,  and  naturally  enough, 
started  book  in  alarm  at  the  apparition  of  a  woman  with  a 
face  as  white  as  death  and  spsoahlaasly  eager,  and  gar- 
ments damp  with  the  clinging  fog. 

'*  Hush  1  hush  I"  in  a  sort  of  half-choked,  warning 
Whiqpesi    **  Does  Mrs.  Dorlbo  live  here  ?" 


"  Yes,  she  does ;  but  she's  dead  asleep,  as  any  respect- 
able woman  ought  to  be  at  this  hour  of— ^-" 

'*  Let  the  lady  in,  Ellen.  I  will  be  right  down,"  inter- 
rupted a  voice  from  up-stairs;  and  at  the  words  the 
stranger  waited  for  no  further  invitation,  bat  poshed  by 
the  stnpefied  servant  and  sank  trembling  into  a  splint- 
bottomed  chair  inside  the  dark,  narrow  halt 

'« Well,  of  aU  unoiviliaed  perceedings  r  muttsrad  the 
girl,  with  an  angry  bang  of  the  door,  and  sUp-sUding  away 
to  her  own  quarters.  **  Pretty  pass  things  has  aoaa  to  for 
a  respectable  house  1  I'll  give  warning  if  ihswfa  many 
more  crazy  men  and  women  to  be  let  in,^ 

The  stranger*  faint  and  sick,  was  not  left  long  to  wait^ 
foft  a  woman  came  hurrying  down  the  steep,  short  slain  in 
a  moment  and  asking,  as  she  came : 

"Is  this  Mias-Mios " 

**Bariden— yes.    Icamein  answer  to  your— yonr  letter." 

"All  right  my  dear;  don't  faint"  waxing  motharly 
and  familiar,  for  the  poor  girl  threw  out  her  handa  with  a 
feeble  moan,  and  clasped  them  tightly  aa  ahe  breathed 
rather  than  spoke,  a  word  of  appealing  anguiah  in  iier 
eyes : 

"And  it  is  true?    He " 

"Yes^  indeed,  it  is  tjrue,  and  he's  neither  alepl  nor 
eaten  since  we  sent  it  ofL  Wait  a  minute.  I'll  tall  him 
you've  come." 

She  bustled  hurriedly  off,  as  if  the  errand  was  too  delight- 
ful to  admit  of  any  delay,  and  almost  unconsoioualy  the 
girl  rose  and  followed,  dinging  tothe  railing  to  olimb  the 
stairs,  and  then  leaning  fiiint  and  giddy  against  the  walL 
She  saw  her  leader  go  ahead  a  little  waya  and  tap  on  n 
door ;  then  in  a  moment  oame  a  voice  that  sent  the  hlood 
bounding  fiercely  to  heart  and  brain. 

"  Come  in,"  it  said.  Then  she  looked  aa  the  door  waa 
opened^  and  saw  a  small  but  pleasant  room,  with  an  old« 
fashioned  four-post  bed,  drawn  close  to  the  window,  and 
on  it  a  man,  with  thin,  pale  face  and  great  biaek  eyes 
hungrily  watching  the  gray  dawn  break  through  the 
drawn  curtains. 

"  Mr.  Bering '*  began  the  lady,  with  a  little  twitch 

in  her  voice ;  but  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  window  to 
her  face,  then  raised  up  in  bed  and  interrupted  her : 

"Speak  quick  !"  he  cried,  hoarsely.  "  I  was  sure  thai 
I  heard  the  knocker  and  voices  ;  what " 

But  be  got  no  farther.     Through  the  hall  and  doorway,' 
past  and  before  Mrs.  Dorlbe,  came  a  figure  with  out- 
stretched  anas  and  radiant  speechless  face. 
"  Hildegarde  ?    My  Ood  1"  he  cried. 
*'  Harry,  oh,  my  hnaband — my  husband  1" 

«  «  *  *  •      •       •  ' 

A  wcfck  later  later,  in  this  same  room,  aletter  waa  being 
written.  The  sick  man  was  propped  with  pillows  to  a  sit- 
ting posture,  his  eyes  resting  witii  unspeakable  devotion 
on  the  writer,  who  sat  just  a  little  distant  her  happy  face 
bent  over  her  nearly  completed  task,  and  her  pen  rapidly 
skimming  over  tbe  paper. 

"There,"  sho  criod,  at  last  throwing  it  down  and  run- 
ning to  the  bedside—"  finished  ;  all  our  sad,  strange  story, 
Harry,  with  its  happy  ending,  and  now  it  will  be  many, 
many  days  before  we  hear  from  it  But  I  am  perfectly 
happy  here,  darling— thia  queer  old  house  and  the  dear 
old  ocean — aren't  you  ?" 

"Happy,  Hildegarde?"  he  repeated*  drawing  her  to 
him,  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  in  his  voice  that  vibrated 
like  pain.  "Oh,  my  darling,  to  once  more  have  you 
after  these  years  of  aagnisli,  do  yon  suppose  there  is  any 
nook  or  eraony  of  tte  wevld  in  whioh  I  would  not  be 
happy  ?" 
She  kissed  him  witk  Ui^  Vi».^V3  X^'t^^iwa^S'a^^Nsi^^^  ^^'^ 
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•nil  as  they  talk  togethor,  wo  will  look  over  the  closely- 
written  pages  left  lying  on  the  table,  and  see  what  their 
pjist  haa  been. 

**  Dear  Aunt  MacGregor/'  ib  the  address,  after  which  the 
atocy  oomas  as  with  impnlsiTe  eageftiees  : 

*^Do  yon  wonder  that  yon  have  not  heard  from  me  in 
all  these  many  months  ?  I  d0|  now  that  I  think  of  it,  for 
in  Bptte  of  land  and  aea  that  liea  between  na,  I  never  had 
a  joy  or  a  sorrow  before  that  I  did  not  first  tell  yon,  and 
yet  in  these  last  long  months,  in  which  I  have  endured  the 
misery  of  a  life  far  worse  than  death,  I  have  sent  yon  no 
word  of  any  kind.  The  only  thing  I  ever  kept  from  you 
I  am  going  to  tell  yon  now.  So  prepare  yoorself  to  be 
terribly  astonished,  and  to  forgive  me  as  yon  raad. 

**yott  remember  Harry  Dering,  who  has  been  my  sweet- 
heart erer  since  I  was  twelve,  don't  yon,  and  how  I  loved 
him  when  yon  were  here  and  I  was  only  fifteen  ?  Well, 
anntie,  de«r»  it  was  a  love  that  went  with  me  from  girlhood 
to  womanhood,  that  grew  with  every  day  of  my  life,  as  it 
did  with  Harry,  thongh  he  wna  eight  years  older  than  I, 
and,  oh,  so  grand  and  splendid  t 

"  Ha  went  Qp  steadily  in  the  navy  and  was  made  lieuten- 
ant, and  when  I  was  nearly  eighteen  he  was  ordered  ofiT  on 
a  three  years*  cruise,  and  went  to  papa  to  ask  his  consent 
to  our  marriage  before  he  should  leave.  Papa  was  rude, 
nngentlemanly,  and  beside  himself  with  anger.  ,  He  first 


refused,  and  then  ordered  Harry  from  the  house,  with  tba| 
command  that  we  should  never  see  or  hear  of  one  anothe 
again  ;  and  Harry  went  without  a  word,  except  to  whispecl 
to  me  as  he  passed*   '  Meet  me  to-nigbt  at  Mercy '&* 
answered  yes  with  my  eyes,  and   was  determined  that  1 
would  or  die^     I  expected  to  be  watched,  but  papa  did  not 
seem  sutpieioiis,  so  I  had  no  trouble. 

**You  remember  Mercy  Fremont,  our  dear  friend?— 
well,  when  I  reached  there,  she  knew  all  of  Harry's  plan 
and  approved  of  it  fully — that  we  should  be  mtirried  in 
spite  of  papa  and  in  secret  If  Harry  had  been  a  stranger 
to  us,  I  think  I  would  have  hesitated  no  matter  how  much , 
X  loved  him  ;  but  I  knew  papa  had  no  right  to  object, ' 
except  that  be  was  poor,  for  you  know  how  noble  and 
good  Harry  always  was,  auntie,  so  I  did  not  hesitate  but  % 
minute ;  then  Harry  and  I  and  Mercy  went  in  a  ( 
to  a  little  church  far  out,  and  there  we  were  mai*ried. 
never  for  a  moment  felt  that  I  was  doing  wrong,  and  oh, 
I  was  so  happy  when  Harry  kissed  me  and  said  : 

•«  I  ]y{j  wife^  nothing  but  death  can  separate  na  now  !* 

•*  In  another  week  he  went  away  to  be  gone  three  yeara^ - 
and  I  thought  my  heart  wo  aid  break, 

**  I  kept  my  secret  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  tim«| 
papa  began  to  press  the  suit  of  a  rich  old  banker  npoo 
me.     I  tried  every  way  to  persuade  bim  out  of  the  idea, 
but  he  was  obstinate,  first  kindly  so,  teasing,  ooaxing  and 
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petting  me^  then  he  lost  all  patieaoe  and  commanded  me 
to  many  him  at  a  certain  time.  You  know,  aunUe^  that  I 
inherit  papa's  will  and  temper,  ao  at  this  point  I  became 
as  nnmanageable  as  he,  and  told  him  that  he  might 
threaten  and  command  until  the  end  of  the  world  that  it 
would  do  no  good,  as  I  was  already  married.  No  need  to 
describe  the  scene  that  followed  ;  he  was  simply  too  furi- 
ous to  speak,  and  his  looks  frightened  me,  angry  as  I  was. 
He  listened  to  my  hasty  story,  then  ordered  me  (rom  the 
room  without  another  word,  and  did  not  speak  to  me 
again  for  three  weeks. 

'*  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  sent  for  me  to  come  to  his 
library.  He  was  very  pale,  but  kind,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  hasty  because  bitterly  disappointed,  not  in  anything 
concerning  Harry's  character,  but  financially;  that  he  was 
deeply  involyed,  and  my  marriage  with  the  old  banker 
would  have  saved  him  ;  but  it  was  doubtless  best  as  it  was. 
I  had  a  good  husband,  and  whom  he  had  alwajs  liked, 
and  he  would  write  to  him  that  very  day  and  express  his 
satisfaction.  He  wrote  the  letter  while  I  sat  there,  and 
then  I  read  it — such  a  kind,  good  letter — and  I  was  per- 
fectly happy.  In  just  a  little  while  after  that  my  letters 
from  Harry  began  to  be  irregular,  and  grew  'worse  and 
worse.  I  wrote  constantly  but  received  few  answers,  and 
at  last  they  stopped  altogether.  I  was  nearly  frantic  with 
alarm,  and  papa  seemed  as  anxious  as  L  He  went  to  the 
mail  departments  and  inquired  daily,  but  nothing  came  : 
they  could  find  no  trace  of  letters  having  gone  astray,  so 
he  told  me,  and  at  last  we  beard  that  the  ship  had  been 
wrecked  near  the  Indies.  Harry's  name  was  not  among 
the  lost,  but  we  knew  he  must  be,  and  when  I  realized  it 
I  fainted  and  lay  at  the  point  of  death  for  three  months 
with  terrible  fever.  I  never  knew  anything  to  equal  papa's 
kindness  and  sympathy  through  all  that  time,  and  after- 
ward he  was  perfect  devotion  and  care.  80 1  got  through 
another  miserable  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  papa 
began  about  the  old  banker  again,  but  in  a  different  way. 
He  appealed  to  my  sympathy  and  love,  and  in  the  face  of 
all  his  past  kindness  I  was  helpless.  He  said  that  utter 
ruin  himg  over  his  head,  and  that  I  could  save  him  If  I 
Would.  It  made  very  little  difference  to  me  then  what  I 
did,  life  was  so  utterly,  hopelessly  worthless ;  beaides,  I 
wanted  to  help  him  if  I  could— so  I  consented,  llie 
rich  old  man,  older  than  papa,  was  notified  of  my  consent, 
and  showered  diamonds  upon  me  like  rain,  and  the  mar- 
riage day  was  set 

*'  Oh,  Aunt  MacGregor,  I  cannot  speak  of  my  misery. 
Life  seemed  so  hateful  that  I  wanted  to  choke  the  very 
breath  from  my  throat  Sometimes  I  went  into  such  per- 
fect spasms  of  rage  and  despair,  that  I  was  afraid  I  would 
kill  myself.  I  stamped  one  of  my  new  diamond  necklaces 
all  to  atoms  one  day,  and  spit  on  the  piles  of  satin  and 
lace  that  were  to  be  my  wedding-dress. 

"A  week  from  to-morrow  was  the  day  for  my  wedding, 
and  eight  days  ago  my  maid  came  to  me  and  said  that  a 
queer  old  woman  wanted  to  see  me  at  the  basement-door. 
1  went  down,  and  ehe  first  looked  at  me  shdrp,  and  mut* 
tered  to  herself,  *Tall,  brown  eyes,  brown  hair,  and 
dimple  in  her  chin.'  Then,  aloud,  'What's  your  name, 
please,  miss  T  " 

*'  *Miss  Rariden,'  I  answered,  a  little  surp/ised. 

•*  *  Miss—excuse  me,  ma'am.  I  was  ordered  to  be  very 
particular.     Miss  Rildegarde  Bariden  ? 

"  •  lee.     What  do  you  wish  ?' 

^  *  Well,  I  have  a  note,  and  I  was  ordered  to  give  it  right 
into  Kiss  Hlldegarde  Bariden's  hand,  or  to  no  one,  and 
sihe  was  to  look  just  as  you  look ;  so  I  guen  you're  the 
one.' 

*'  Somehow,  I  grew  cold  as  ice,  and  was  so  faint  I  could 


scarcely  stand ;  but  I  took  it,  then  sat  down  in  a  chair 
before  I  oonld  read  it    It  said : 

"'Ibss  HxLnsoABmB  Babxdik:— The  other  day  a  boat  ooming 
in  bfoogkt  three  men  wlio  were  wreoked  off  the  Indies  some  thir- 
teen months  ago,  and  were  made  prisoners.  One  of  them  was 
very  ill,  and  his  comrades  told  me  If  I  would  take  him  in  and  take 
oare  of  him  for  a  while  I  would  be  well  paid.  I  did  so.  As  soon 
as  he  oapie  to  his  senses  and  found  that  he  was  onoe  more  In  this 
country,  he  grew  almost  too  wild  to  manage,  and  Insisted  on  get-* 
ting  up  and  going  on  to  Mew  York  at  onoe.  It  was  a  dead  impos* 
slblUtj,  and  when  he  found  it  so  he  told  me  his  story— how  you 
and  he  were  married  in  secret,  and  how  he  liad  not  heard  from  you 
for  months  past,  and  suspected  your  father  had  found  out  the 
marriage^  and  was  trying  at  fOul  play,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
I  was  m«<di  Interested,  and  we  finally  hit  on  this  plan  of  getting 
word  dlreet  te  yoo.  If  you  are  true,  and  worthy  all  the  worship 
and  trust  that  poor  man  puts  In  you,  you  will  eome  at  onoe  to 

8 ,  and  at  the  end  of -the  nudn  street,  in  an  old-fashioned  red 

briok  that  faoes  the  water,  you  will  find  your  husband. 

'*  <  Tours  witk  respect^  Hannah  Doblbb.' 

^  ••  Then,  at  the  bottom,  fai  Harry's  predous  writing,  only 
so  weak  and  feeble  : 

''*Hildegarde,  in  God's  name,  what  has  parted  us  7  Why  have 
all  my  letters  come  back  to  me?  I  toOt  not  beUeve  it  of  you,  and 
take  this  means  of  reaehing  you  direct,  as  it  will  if  you  are  stni  in 
the  old  home.  Oh,  my  darling,  I  am  too  weak  to  write  1  Come  to 
me,orIwmdier 

*' Well,  I  managed  somA  way  not  to  faint,  but  to  hide 
the  precious  paper  in  my  bosom«  and  tell  the  old  woman  I 
would  go  at  once. 

'*  I  rushed  up-stairs,  throwing  my  new  diamond  rings 
over  the  banisters  as  I  went ;  then  I  put  on  the  first  hat 
and  wrap  I  came  across,  took  all  the  money  I  had,  and 
rushed  back  down-stairs  to  the  library.  Papa  was  not 
there,  so  I  scrawled  over  a  piece  of  paper : 

** '  Harry  is  alive.  Tou  have  deceived  me  from  the  first,  and  I 
am  going  to  him.  Bay  what  yon  please  to  the  pubiio,  I  will  tell  the 
truth,  and  never  spare  you  an  atom.  From  the  depths  of  my 
heart  I  wish  you  all  the  misery,  rain  and  disgraoe  possible;  nor 
do  I  feel  wicked  in  so  doing.  As  yoti  have  been  an  unnatural 
father,  so  will  I  be  an  unnatural  -daughter.  I  hope  we  will  never 
see  one  another  again.' 

*<I  left  it  so,  and  as  I  ran  out  of  one  door  I  heard  him 
enter  the  other.  F^pa,  you  know,  when  aroused  and  des- 
perate, is  Uttle  less  than  a  madman,  and  his  high  standing 
in  the  world  is  dearer  to  him  than  life  itseli  I  knew  if  he 
pursued  and  caught  me,  he  would  hold  me  on  any  plea, 
would  swear  I  was  insane  or  anything,  so  you  may  imagine 
I  flew  as  if  I  had  veritable  wings. 

"It  was  nearly  dark,  and  I  fdt  aafe  until,  at  the  Sixth. 
Avenue  elevated  station,  I  found  that  he  was  following  me. 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face  as  the  train  moved  ofi*,  just 
out  of  his  reach.  He  swors  and  shouted  a  great  reward  to 
whoever  would  follow  me^  and  I  knew  he  would  go.imme- 
diately  and  telegraph  to  every  station  or  ferry  to  prevent 
my  leaving  the  dty. 

'*  I  left  the  train  at  the  next  station  and  got  down  in  the 
crowd  again,  mixed  around  aimlessly,  so  as  to  baffle  any 
one  who  might  be  following  me,  and  finally  dropped  into 
a  dark  cellar-way  and  hid  an  hour.  After  that  I  went  into 
a  second-hand  store  and  traded  my  hat  and  cloak  for  plain 
dark  ones,  and  went  on  without  further  trouble. 

*'  I  reached  8 next  morning,  found  the  house,  and 

»-I  can  scarcely  write  straight  I  am  so  excited  even  now^ 
found  my  Harry,  my  own  husband  ;  and^ob,  auntie,  can 
you  imagine  our  meeting  ?  It  was,  and  has  been  since, 
like  haaren  on  earth  to  me,  and  he  is  growing  better  con- 
stantly. As  soon  ss  he  is  able  to  travel  we  sail  for  Europe, 
and  our  first  direction  shall  be  to  you  in  dear  old  Scotland. 
I  can  imagine  you  now  meeting  us  with  open  arms,  and 
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when  in  thoM  ann8»  with  yonr  d«ar  face  dose  to  mine,  1 
will  tell  jon^ihe  onlj  mother  I  ever  knew*-all  the  pertio- 
oLin  of  mj  itorj,  and  Hany'e  life  of  hardship  and  bitter 
dcipair  dnting  onr  aeparaiion.  Until  then  every  moment 
of  my  life  will  be  devoted  to  him  and  to  thanking  Ood  for 
bringing  na  together  again. 

**  We  have  beard  nothiog  of  papa  or  know  nothing  of 
bow  the  world  mnrmnra  over  a  runaway  bride.  Shut  in 
tbia  old  bonae  down  by  the  sea,  we  have  only  each  other, 
and  aeem  ahnt  out  from  the  world  and  all  future  sadDess 
or  trouble.  The  happiest  woman  who  ever  lived  is  the 
one  who  signs  herself,  with  a  heart  full  of  love, 

^'HlLDEOABDE  RaBIDEN." 


HI8T0K1CAL  AMERICAN  FLAGS. 

At  the  eommencement  of  the  American  Bevolution 
there  was  a  variety  of  flags  displayed  in  the  revolted 
oolocies.  The  Union  flags  mentioned  so  frequently  in  the 
newspapers  of  1774  were  the  ordinary  English  ensigns 
bearing  the  Union  Jack.  These  generally  bore  some 
patriotio  motto,  snoh  as  "Liberty,"  '*Iiiberty  and 
'  Property  '*  and  "Liberty  and  Union;" 

After  the  battle  of  Lexington  the  Ckmneotieat  troops 
displayed  on  their  standard  the  arms  of  the  oolony,  with 
the  motto  *'Qui  iranstalU  Busting"  and  later  by  an  Aot  of 
the  Provinoial  Congress,  the  regiments  were  distinguished 
by  the  oolors  of  their  flags— as  for  the  Seventh,  blue ;  and 
for  the  Eighth,  orange.  The  early  shipe  of  New  York  are 
said  to  have  displayed  a  beaver,  the  deviee  of  the  New 
Netherlands,  on  their  ensigns.  It  is  nuoertain  what  flag, 
if  any,  waa  used  by  the  Amerieans  at  Bunker  HilL  The 
flag  displayed  by  Putnam,  of  Prospect  Hill,  on  July  18th 
following,  was  red,  with  "  Qui  tramtulU  BUMtinOt "  on  one 
aide,  and  on  the  other  aide  an  "Appeal  to  Heaven."  This 
last  motto  was  adopted  April  29th,  1776»  by  the  Provinoial 
Oongreas  of  Massaohuaette  as  the  one  to  be  borne  on  the 
flag  of  the  Oongreas  of  the  oolony,  a  white  flag  with  a 
green  pine-trea  What  flag  Arnold  oarried  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  Oanadas  ia  not  known. 

The  flr«t  armed  veaael  oommissioned  by  Waahington 
Bailed  under  the  "Pine  Tree  Flag."  The  fint  repub- 
lican flag  unfurled  in  the  Southern  States  waa  blue,  with 
a  white  eresent  on  the  upper  oomer  next  to  the  atajB^  de- 
signed by  Oolonel  William  Moultrie,  of  Oharleston,  at  the 
request  of  the  Oounoil  of  Safety,  and  was  hoisted  on  the 
fortification  of  that  dty  in  September,  1775.  The  flag 
displayed  on  the  east  bastion  of  Fort  Sullivan,  afterward 
called  Moultrie,  on  Jime  28th,  1776^  waa  the  «une,  with  the 
word  LibeAy  on  it  On  the  west  bastion  waved  the  flag 
called  the  "Oreat  Union,"  first  raised  by  Washington  at 
Oambridge,  January  2d,  1776.  They  consisted  of  thir- 
teen alternate  red  and  white  stripes  of  the  present  fiag  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  St 
Andrew  emblazoned  on  the  blue  cotton  in  the  place  of  the 
stars.  This  flag  waa  carried  also  by  the  fleet  under  the 
oommand  of  Oommodore  Esek  Hopkins  when  it  sailed 
from  the  Delaware  Gapes,  February  17th,  1776. 

Hopkins  had  the  device  of  a  rattlesnake  in  tiie  attitude 
of  striking,  with  the  motto,  "Doii't  Tread  on  Ma"  TLis 
emblem  was  suggested,  probably,  by  the  cuts  displayed  in 
the  newspapers  at  the  time,  which  presented  a  snake 
divided  into  thirteen  parts,  each  bearing  the  abbreviAtion 
of  a  oolony  with  the  motto  beneath:  "Join  or  Die," 
typifying  the  ncoeesity  of  nnion.  The  snake  vas  repre- 
^  sented  generally  with  thirteen  rattles.  Sometimes  it  was 
coiled  around  the  pine-tree  at  its  base,  and  sometimes 
depicted  at  full  length  on  a  field  of  thirteen  alternate  red 
and  white  and  red  and  blue  stripes. 
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Onb  day,  450  yean  ago,  or  thereabouti  there  knoeked  at 
the  gates  of  the  Oity  of  Liineburg,  on  the  Elbe,  aa  atrange 
a  rabble  rout  aa  had  ever  been  aeen  by  Qerman  bnrglier. 
There  were  800  of  them,  men  and  women,  aooompanied  by 
an  extraordinary  number  o(  ohildren.  They  were  dnaky 
of  akin,  with  jet-black  hair  and  eyes ;  they  wore  strange 
garments^  they  were  unwashed  and  dirty  even  beyond  the 
liberal  limits  tolerated  by  the  oold-water-fearing  eitiaena 
of  Luneburg ;  they  had  with  them  horasa,  donkeys,  and 
carts ;  they  were  led  by  two  men  whom  they  described  aa 
Duke  and  CSouni  These  two  alone  were  dreaasd  in  aome 
kind  of  splendor,  and  rode  richly  esparisoned  horasa; 
they  were  most  courteous  in  manner  ;  they  seemed  oaraful 
to  conciliate ;  they  talked  among  themselves  a  strange  hm* 
guage,  and  they  understood  the  language  of  the  country. 
All  they  asked  was  permission  to  oamp  for  a  few  days  out- 
side the  gates. 

All  the  Luenebuxgers  turned  out  to  gaze  open-mouthed 
at  theae  pilgrims,  while  the  Duke  and  Oount  told  the 
authorities  their  tale,  which  was  wild  and  romantic ;  even 
had  they  invented  a  atoxy  to  anit  their  own  objeota,  no 
other  could  so  well  have  enlisted  the  sympathiea  of  a 
credulouB,  kindly,  uncritical  and  aoft-hearted  folk.  Many 
years  before,  they  explained,  while  the  tears  of  peniteneo 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  joungest  children,  they 
had  been  a  Ofariatian  oommunity,  Uving  in  orthodoxy,  and 
therefore  happiness,  in  a  far-off  country  known  as  Egypt 
The  Iiueneburgen  bad  heard  of  Egypt  Crusadea  had  not 
been  out  of  faahion  more  than  200  years,  and  people  still 
told  of  dreadful  things  done  in  Egypt  as  well  aa  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

Egypt,  indeed,  was  about  aa  well  known  to  medieval 
Europe  aa  it  was  to  the  IsraeUtaa  nnder  the  Judges.  l%e 
strangers  oame  from  Egypt  It  waa  the  land  of  the  phoanix. 
It  waa  not  far  from  the  dominiona  of  Prester  John.  It  waa 
the  country  of  the  Saraoen  and  the  InfideL  They  wer% 
then,  a  happy  Ghriatian  flook.  To  their  valley  came  the 
Saraeena,  an  exeorable  raoe,  woiih^iing  Mahound.  Tieldp 
ing,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  the  threats  and  perseontiona  of 
their  conquerors,  they— -here  th^  tamed  their  faces  and 
wept  aloud— they  abjured  Ohriat  Bat  thereafter  they  had 
no  reat  or  peace,  and  a  remorse  so  deep  fell  upon  their 
souls  that  they  were  fiiin  to  ariae,  leave  theur  homes,  and 
journey  to  Bome  in  hope  of  getting  reconciliation  with 
the  Church.  They  were  graoioualy  reeeived  by  the  Pope, 
who  promiaed  to  admit  them  back  into  the  fold  after 
seven  years  of  penitential  wandering.  They  had  letters 
of  credit  from  King  Sigismund— would  the  Lueneburgers 
kindly  look  at  them  ?— granting  safe  conduct  and  reoom- 
mending  them  to  the  protection  of  all  honest  peoplOi 

The  Lueneberg  folk  were  touched  at  the  recital  of  so 
much  suffering  in  a  cause  so  good  ;  they  granted  the  re- 
quest of  the  strangers.  They  allowed  them  to  encamp ; 
they  watched  in  curiosity  while  the  black  tents  were 
pitched,  the  naked  babies  rolled  out  on  the  grass,  the 
donkeys  tethered,  and  the  brass  kettle  slung  over  the 
newly-kindled  fire  ;  then  they  went  home.  The  next  day 
the  strangers  visited  the  town*  In  the  evening  a  good 
many  tbinps  were  missed,  especially  those  unconsidered 
trifies  which  a  housewife  may  leave  about  her  doorway. 
Poultry  became  suddenly  scarce ;  eggs  doubled  in  price ; 
jt  was  rumored  that  purses  had  been  lost  while  their 
owners  gazed  at  the  strangers ;  cherished  cups  of  silver 
were  not  to  be  found.  Gould  it  be  that  these  Christian 
penitents,  these  remorseful  backsliders,  these  seekers  after 
hohness,  these  interesting  pilgrims,  so  gentle  of  speech, 
BO  courteous  and  humble,  were  cut-purses  and  thieves? 
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The  nest  d«j  there  remAinod  no  longer  anj  doubt  about 
the  matter  at  dUf  becanse  the  gentle  atrnngera  were  taken 
in  the  act,  red -banded.  While  the  Laeneburgers  took 
counael,  in  their  leiAurely  way,  how  to  meet  a  oaae  ao  un* 
common,  the  pUgiima  suddenly  decamped,  lenTing  no* 
thing  behind  them  bat  the  ashes  of  their  tirea  and  the 
piohed  bonea  of  the  purloined  poultry.  Then  Dogberry 
called  unto  him  his  brother  Verges,  and  thej  fell  to  thank- 
ing God  that  they  were  rid  of  knavea. 

This  was  the  tlrst  bid  tori  cal  appearanoe  of  gypaiM. 

It  was  a  curions  plaoe  to  appear  in.  The  mouth  of  the 
Kibe  ia  a  long  way  from  Egypt,  even  if  you  tmTel  by  aea, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case ;  and  a  jour* 
ney  on  land  not  only  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
fatiguing,  bat  would,  one  would  think,  have  led  to  some 
aoitoe  on  the  road  before  reaching  Lneneburg.  There^ 
hawever,  the 
gypsies  cer- 
tainly  are  fir^l 
heard  of,  and 
henoefortb  his- 
tory has  plenty 
to  say  abont 
tbeir  doinga. 

From  tiuene- 
burg  they  went 
to  Hamburg, 
Lueb^ck,  Bo- 
stock,  Griefa* 
wald,  traveling 
im  an  easterly 
direction.  Tdey 
are  mentioned 
aa  having  ap- 
peared in  Sax- 
ony, where  they 
were  driven 
&way,  as  at 
Lneneburg,  for 
their  thieviah 
propenaitiea. 
They  traveled 
through  Bwit- 
Eerland,  headed 
by  their  great 
Duke  Michael, 
and  pretending 
to  have  been 
expelled  from 
Egypt  by  the 
Turks, 

Their  story 
in  these  early  years^  though  it  varied  in  particulars,  re- 
mained the  aame  in  fiflafinfialfl  In  Provence  they  called 
themselTes  Saracens ;  in  Swmbia  they  were  Egyptians, 
doomed  to  everlaating  wanderings  for  having  refused 
hospitality  to  the  Tirgin  and  Joaepb ;  at  B41e,  where 
they  exhibited  letters  of  safe  conduct  from  the  Pope, 
they  were  also  Egyptians,  Always  the  Land  of  the 
Kile  ;  always  the  aame  pretense,  or  it  may  be  reminia* 
cence,  of  sojourn  in  Egypt  ;  alwaya,  to  soothe  the  sus- 
pioions  of  priests,  faithfnl  and  8ubmiaBi7e  aona  of  the 
Church. 

From  the  very  first  their  real  character  was  apparent. 
They  lie»  cheat  and  gteal  at  Lueneberg ;  they  lie  and  oteal 
everywhere;  they  tell  lortunea  and  cut  purses,  they  buy 
and  sell  horses,  they  poison  pigs,  they  rob  and  plunder, 
they  Wiinder  and  they  wilt  not  work. 

They  ^at  came  to  Parii  in  the  year  1427,  when  more 
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people  went  tu  aee  them,  we  are  told,  tlun  ever  crowdedl 
to  toe  Fair  of  Laudet. 

Nearly  all  had  tbeir  ears  pierced,  and  in  nach  ear  were 
one  or  two  riags  of  silver,  which  they  pointed  to  aa  the 
sign  of  noble  birth.     The  men  were  very  black,  with  fris<*  < 
sled  hair  ;  the  women  were  tlie  nglicat  and  blackest  orea* 
turea  ever  seen,  with  hair  like  a  horae's  tail,  and  no  other  I 
covering  than  a  single  shagRy  rabe,  tied  at  the  shouldera  I 
with  a  cloth  or  cord.     In  the  company  were  fortuoe*teUera, 
who  looked   into   the  hands  of  people^  told  thi^m  what 
had  happened^  and  what  woa  going  to  happen,  so  intro«| 
dncing  discord  into  many  fAmihoA,     The  worst  waa,  that  < 
while  they  were  thus  engaged  they  contrived,  either  by 
magic  or  by  the  help  of  the  devil,  or  by  pure  akill,  to 
empty  the  pockets  of  everybody. 
They  temaioed  at  Bt.  Denia  for  a  month,  when  they  r*s- 

ceived  peremp* 
tory  orders   to  J 
quit     for     thdl 
uiaal  reason. 

Lnorois  given 
an     engraving 
of  a  piottire  of 
I  h  e    aiiteenth 
century,  repre- 
sen  ting  the 
march   of    a 
gypsy  troop ;  it 
ia  an  aninoated 
and      spirited  \ 
drawing*     The 
central     figure 
is    a    atalwdrt, 
well-d  reased 
gypsy,  evident- 
ly the   leader. 
The    hair,    the 
features,     the 
eyes,  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  , 
man     hart     a  ^ 
rakish,     devil  - 
may  -  care   ex* 
pireaaion,  which 
somehow  or 
other,    for    we 
never    aee     it 
now,   we  asBO- 
ciato  with  the 
gypay.     He    \A 
typical  and  hd , 
i  a     unmistak*  j 
able.    This  atriking  gypay  face  is,  moreover,  very  remark- 
able,   because,    in    the    many  medieval    pictures  which  i 
iliuatrate  Jewish  life  and  persecutions,  the  Semitic  faoe  iaj 
soarcely  ever  cau^  *it  at  all ;  and  yet  the  Jewish  featuroa  I 
would  seem   at   first  more   marked   than  thoee  of    the  J 
Rommaoy.      After   this   wandering  chieftain    follow  his 
people  ;  the  women   on  horses  and  donkera,  with  little 
naked  children  in  baskets;  troops  of  boys  and  girls  on. 
foot ;  there  are  dogs,   there  are  oata,  there  are  baskets ;  \ 
you  have  a  tribe  complete  aa  it  was  30i>  years  ago. 

In  the  aixteenth  century  trouble  began  for  the  Bomau 
folk.  By  this  time  their  character  was  perfectly  well^ 
known.  They  were  called  Bohemians,  Heathen,  (iitanoa, 
PharaohitaB,  Bobbers,  Tartars  and  Zigeuner.  They  had 
abandoned  the  old  lying  story  of  the  [penitential  wander- 
inga ;  they  wore  outcasts  ;  their  hand  waa  against  every 
man's  hand  ;  their  cttstoms  were  the  same  then  as  they  i 
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waa  forgotten  thej  came  out  agalo.  What  they  are 
now,  and  haye  been  for  generations  to  Spain,  Barrow  has 
told  na 

In  France  they  were  ordered  to  leaye  the  oonntry  by 
Franois  L,  by  Oharles  IX.,  and  by  Lonia  XHL,  in  •ano- 
cession.  Here  they  seemed  to  have  gradually  amalgamated 
with  the  matois^  mercdois  and  gusux^  the  tramps  and  beg- 
gars. Duke  Michael  and  Ck>nnt  Andrew  gaye  mj  to  *'  fe 
grand  Oossre,'*  the  chief  of  all  the  iruanda  ;  they  lonnd  hos- 
pitality and  shelter  in  the  Oonrs  *des  Miradas  of  Fkuris, 
Lyons  and  Bordeanz ;  and,  with  their  farother-rogoas,  they 
made  the  yearly  pilgrimage  to  pay  homage  and  tribute  to 
their  chief  at  Ste.  Anne  d'Anray,  in  Brittany. 

In  Italy.  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  re- 
peated Acts  were  passed  for  their  expulsion.  In  Germany 
the  peraecntion  against  them  was  the  longest  and  the  most 
severSL  It  is  not  a  hundred  years  since  forty  Hungarian 
gypaiea  were  quartered  aliye,  broken  on  the  wheel  and 
otherwise  put  to  horrible  deaths,  on  a  charge  of  murder 
and  cannibaliam,  for  which  another  150  were  put  in  chains. 
Bat|  like  the  Jews,  whatever  persecutions  were  instituted 
against  them,  their  numbers  did  not  decrease.  If  Hun- 
gary refused  to  receive  them  they  tried  Poland ;  if  Poland 
ordered  them  away  they  marched  over  the  frontier  into 
Bussia.  Maria  Therese  tried  to  make  them  settle  down. 
She  caught  80,000,  and  ordered  them  by  the  strictest  in- 
jnnotions  to  live  in  houses  and  work.  We  have  not  heard 
how  the  experiment  aucceeded* 

In  generalt  hosrever,  the  persecution  was  a  bloodless 
one.  There  waa  a  good  deal  of  whipping  at  the  cart's  tail, 
and  a  1^  hangings,  but  as  a  rule  the  injunction  was 
simply  what  it  is  now — to  move  07u 

^  'Pack  and  be  ont  of  this  forthwith  1 

D*you  know  you  have  no  business  here  V 
*No;  we  hain't  got,' said  Samuel  Smith, 

'  No  business  to  be  anywhere.' 
Bo  wearily  they  went  away. 

Yet  soon  were  camped  In  t'other  lane; 
And  soon  they  laughed  as  wild  and  gay. 

And  soon  the  kettle  boiled  again." 

There  were  exceptions.  Id  Flanders,  a  gypsy  who  was 
found  in  the  country  after  Oharles  Y.'s  edicts,  was  sen- 
tenced to  have  his  noae  slit,  his  head  shaven,  his  beard 
cut  nS^  to  be  well  flogged,  and  then  to  be  driven  across 
the  frontier.  One  poor  wretch,  who  had  su^ffered  these 
accumulated  bufSsts  three  time."!,  came  back  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  would  be  good  enough  to  hang  him. 
And  in  the  aame  country  gypsy  women  were  known  to 
give  themselves  up  with  a  despairing  entreaty  that  they 
might  be  put  to  death,  even  by  the  stake  and  the  fira* 
But  the  Inquisition  did  not  interfere  with  them,  as  being 
too  poor  and  contemptible  ;  and  in  religious  persecutions 
the  gypsies  were  kindly  allowed  by  all  sides  to  have  no 
religion  at  alL 

The  English  gypsies  are  first  described  in  an  anonymous 
work  published  in  1612.  The  author,  S.  R,  dates  their 
appearance  in  the  country  to  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when,  as  he  says,  •*' Certain  Egyptians 
banished  thoir  country,  belike  not  for  their  good  condi- 
tions, arrived  here  in  England,  who,  for  quaint  tricks  and 
devices  not  known  here  at  that  time  among  us,  were 
esteemed,  and  had  unjust  admiration,  insomuch  that  many 
of  our  English  loiterers  joined  with  them,  and  in  time 
learned  their  crafty  cozening." 

They  rode  through  the  country  headed  by  Giles  Hather, 
their  king,  and  Callot,  their  queen.  They  went  about  in 
bands  of  thirty  to  ninety  families,  with  light  carts  and 
donkeys ;  they  told  fortunes ;  stole  any  little  thing  that 
lay  about ;  killed  pigs  with  a  poison  which  did  not  pre- 


vent their  eating  the  flesh  ;  doctored  and  dealt  in  horses. 
They  were  suspected  in  Elizabeth's  reign  of  harboring 
priests ;  they  were  confounded  by  the  statutes  with  the 
English  tramps— those  Abraham  men  and  Pikers  who  still 
exists  despised  by  the  Boman  folk,  under  the  name  of 
Ohorodiea  and  Eora-mengre ;  they  are  described  in  the 
••  Adventures  ef  Merritnn  Latron.  ** 

As  early  as  1522  they  were  ordered  to  quit  Aa  country, 
and  a  fine-*  enormous  for  that  time— of  forty  pounds  was 
imposed  on  those  who  should  import  them.  The  last  fact 
ia  suggestive,  showing  that  th^  were  in  some  popularity. 
Ko  doubt  the  dancing  of  the  girls  asid  the  palmistry  of 
the  women  %an  the  chief  AttraetivB  quaiitiea  of  the 
gypsies. 

In  the  IflBt  osntniy  they  were  anapeoted  of  ateaKng  chil* 
dren ;  and  in  1740  two  men  were  aentenoed  to  be  hanged, 
and  two  women  burned  in  the  hand,  for  kidnappiog  a 
wretched  girl  named  Elisabeth  Panning,  who  had  hidden 
herself  for  a  very  j[ood  and  tfaffieient  reaaon,  and  tm  her 
return  to  the  social  ^brala  which  she  adorned,  made  up  a 
story  of  kidnapping.  It  is  aatiafaotory  to  know  that»  for 
perjury,  she  was  sent  to  His  Majeaty 'a  plantations. 

The  English  gypsies  have  had  the  honor  of  producing 
several  men  of  mark,  espeeially  in  the  annals  of  the  P.  B. 
They  have  also  produced— at  IcMlt,  we  like  to  think  so- 
one  great,  very  great  man,  John  Bnnyan.  What  else  can 
the  author  of  **  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  **  mean  when  he 
says,  *<My  futher  belonged  to  that  tank  which  is  meanest 
and  most  despised  of  all  the  Iftmiliea  in  the  land"? 

Such,  bzieily  told,  are  the  annals  of  the  gypsies.    They 
are  a  separate,  distinct,  and  fieraeouted  race,  like  the  Jews, 
like  them,  too,  tliey  have  their  awn  language,  their  own 
facial  «nd  crania]  peculiarities;  like  them,  they  are  scat- 
tered over  the  wlude  of  the  watUL'    Trnfosanr  Palmer  met 
them  in  Moab,  and  Mked  Bommany  beaide  the  black 
tenta  of  the  Bedawin.    In  Egypt,  their  pretended  home, 
Mr.  Lehmd  lonnd  three  diatfaiot  tribes  of  this  people, 
though  they  oonld  not  or  would  not  tDnderatand  hia  Bom- 
many.   Like  the  Jewa,  too,  they  oome  from  Egypt ;  every- 
body haa  noticed  the  xosamblanoe,  only  it  must  not  be  car- 
ried toofar.    The  Bommany  is  a  pariah,  and  descended  from 
pariahs ;  the  Jew  is  an  aristocrat     If  the  Bommany  ever 
had  a  place  of  their  own  in  the  world,  it  has  been  forgot- 
ten ;  the  Jew  never  loaoa  sight  of  his  heritage  among  the 
hills  of  Judah.    The  Bommany  has  no  vestige  of  religion, 
except  when  a  little  has  been  infused  into  him  by  his 
modem  friends ;  from  the  Jew  have  come  the  two  chief 
religions  of  the  world.    At  best^  the  Bommany  is  but  a 
mockery  of  the  Jew.     Mr.  Leland  aeems  to  go  too  far 
when  he  says :  *'The  poor  gypsies  would  seem  to  a  humor- 
ist to  have  been  created  by  the  devil,  whoae  name  they 
almost  use  for  €k>d,  a  living  parody  and  satanio  burlesque 
of  all  that  human  faith,  doubt^  or  wisdom  have  ever  ac- 
complished in  their  highest  forms.    ...    All  over  the 
world  this  black  and  Qod-wanting  shadow  danoes  behind 
the  aolid  Theism  of  the  *  People.'    •    •    .    How  often 
have  we  heard  that  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  is  a  phe- 
nomenon without  equal  ?    And  yet  they  both  live^the 
sad  and  sober  Jew,  the  gi^  and  tipsy  gypsy,  Bhemite  and 
Aryan — ^the  one  ao  ridionlonaly  like  and  unlike  the  other 
that  we  may  almost  wonder  whether  Humor  does  not  enter 
into  the  Divine  purpoai^  and  iiave  its  place  in  the  destiny 
of  man.*' 

There  have  been  other  raoea  kept  apart  from  the  world 
and  preserved,  a  separate  caste.  The  Gagots  of  France 
lived  for  centuries  beside  their  countrymen,  and  neither 
married  nor  consorted  with  them.  Th^  had  their  own 
place  in  church,  their  own  door  of  entrance,  their  own 
holy  water,  their  own  p!ace  of  burial ;  they  married  only 
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irith  each  other,  ivoemaiked  by  oertain  phjifcotl  peoaliav- 
itiea,  especially  a  malformalion  of  the  eax^  had  their 
pleoea  of  zeaort^  their  danoea,  their  aoBgi^  and  their  ona- 
toma. 

•  The  Oagota,  mnoh  more  atronglj  thaa  the  gypaiea, 
reeemUed  the  Jews.  For  thej  were  a  aadentary  people ; 
their  ooonpations  took  them  among  the  xeat  of  mankind, 
from  whom  thej  were  separated  by  no  laok  of  common  in- 
tereete,  bnt  solely  by  the  barrier  of  an  ineradioable  prejn- 
dice.  It  seemed  as  if  the  distinction  was  so  strongly 
rooted  that  it  would  endure  until  the  last  Oagot  waa 
placed  in  the  Gagot'a  corner  of  the  •ehonhyard.  Bat 
Oagotterie  haa  passed  away,  and  is  forgotten  save  in 
proverbs. 

And  in  the  same  way  the  gypsies  are  gradually  disap- 
pearing before  influences  which  doom  them  to  destruction. 
The  Oryatal  Palace,  with  the  city  of  yillaa  round  it,  covers 
the  spot  where,  thirty  years  ago,  the  King  of  the  gypsies 
hold  his  court ;  the  «  Potteries  "  of  Latimer  Boad  are  gone, 
and  there  is  a  station  of  the  District  Railway  in  their 
place.  I  believe  that  the  Shaftesbury  Estate  coyers  the 
fields  where  the  gyxwies  loved  ten  years  ago  to  pitch  their 
"Winter  tents.  The  indosure  of  commons,  the  reclamation 
of  waste  land,  the  improvements  in  fanning,  and,  above 
all,  the  rural  police,  are  rapidly  driving  theae  nomads  off 
the  roads  and  into  the  towns,  where  they  will  aoon  enough 
be  absorbed  in  the  population  round  them..  Already  the 
old  black  blood  has  been  crossed  and  zeorosaed ;  the  pure 
gypsy  is  aa  scarce  as  a  black  swan  ;  the  old  customs  have 
been  prevented  ;  the  old  language  has  been  nearly  loat ; 
the  traditions  are  forgotten,  and,  more  extraordinary  still, 
among  these  godless  tribes  there  had  been  awakened  the 
semblance— call  it  the  first  rudimentary  gUnffpse—of  reli- 
gious belief ;  and  they  like  to  be  buried  in  consecrated 
^und.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  in  a  few 
more  years  the  gypsy  encampment,  picturesque  with  its 
tents,  its  bits  of  color  standing  out  against  the  green 
hedge,  its  wood-fire  smoke  curling  up  among  the  tree?, 
and  ita  bright-eyed  girls,  will  be  a  memory  and  tradition 
of  the  past 

Where  did  the  gypsies  really  come  from?  In  what 
country  was  the  cradle  of  this  race  of  wanderers?  A 
question  which  has  been  answered  in  a  hundred  ways  ;  the 
wildest  theoriea  have  been  advanced,  and  on  the  slender- 
est grounds.  They  wandered  from  the  province  of  Zeu- 
gitana  in  Africa  ;  they  were  fugitives  from  the  City  of 
Singara  in  Mesopotamia,  driven  out  by  Jnlian  the  Apo8« 
tate ;  they  came  from  Mount  Caucasus ;  their  name, 
**  Zigeuner,"  ia  a  corruption  of  Sarscener ;  they  are  the 
Canaanites  whom  Joshua  dispossessed  ;  they  are  E^^ypt- 
ians ;  they  are  Amoritea.  All  these  theories  are  based 
upon  their  names.  Other  origins  dxe  assigned  them  from 
the  peculiaritiea  of  their  customs  and  language ;  they  are 
fakirs ;  they  are  the  remaina  of  Attila's  Huns  ;  they  are 
the  descendants  of  Cain ;  they  are  Germaa  Jews,  who, 
during  the  dreadful  persecution  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
betook  themselves  to  the  woods  and  remained  there  till 
the  troubled  times  passed  over;  they  are  Tartars, 
sepsrated  from  Timur*s  hosts  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  they  are  Circaasians,  driven  away  from 
their  homea  by  this  very  Timur  with  hia  Tartars  ;  they  aro 
Bohemiana ;  they  are  Sudraa  from  India.  All  these 
opinions  acd  many  more  are  enumemted  at  length  in 
Grellman,  and  quoted  by  everybody  who  has  written  on 
the  subject 

As  we  write  these  lines,  we  read  that  M.  BaUillard,  who 
haa  made  the  gypsies  his  study  for  many  years,  has  in  the 
press  a  paper  in  which  he  attributes  altogether  a  new 
origin  to  them.    Mr.  Charlea  Leland's  opinion  is  that  they 


are  the  descendants  of  a  vast  number  ol  Hindoos  at  the 
psimitiTe  tribes  of  fiindoostan*  wrho'wiM  «zpdlBd  or 
emigrated  from  that  cooaliy  early  In  the  loorteenthp 
century,  aad  that  th^  were  identioai  with  the  two  oastea 
of  ttie  Doma  ai»d  Nata— the  Utter  being  at  the  prsaant  day 
the  real  gypaiea  of  Indian 

The  people  have  drawn  around  them  a  whole  literature 
of  inquiry  and  reaearch.  The  names  of  Bimaoo,  Borrow, 
Pott,  Qrellmann,  lielbeoh,  PiMpati,  Smidl^  whioh  are 
readieat  to  our  hand,  have  been  quite  reoently  supple- 
mented by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Charles  Lehaid  and  Pro- 
fessor R  H.  Palmer.  Bommany  literature  ia  Uke  the 
Homeric  ballads,  inasmuch  aa  it  ia  entirely  oral— unlike 
the  Iliad,  it  ia  extremely  limited  in  extent  Borrow,  in 
his  latest  work,  gives  a  few  aongs  and  pieoea  in  vens^  but 
the  Bommany  folk  are  not  given  to  poetry.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  full  of  proverbs,  perablea»  and  quaint 
stories,  of  which  Mr.  Leland  haa  eollected  a  great  aumber. 
Fori 


"When  I  waa  Bitting  in  the  forest  under  great  trasi^  I  asked  a 
little  bird  to  bring  me  a  little  bread,  bnt  it  went  away  and  I  never 
saw  it  again.  Tben  I  asked  a  great  bird  to  bring  me  a  cap  of 
brandy,  but  It  flew  away  attar  the  other.  I  never  aaked  the  tree 
overhead  for  anjthiag,  but  when  the  wind  came  it  threw  down  to- 
me a  hundred  ripe  nuta."  * 

The  gypsy,  obaervsb  does  not  think  of  working  lor  his 
bread,  or  his  brandy,  or  bis  nuta.  Ha  asks  in  vain  for  the 
first  two^  and  the  third  he  geta  without  aakin^  The 
moral  ol  thia  parable  aeema  to  be  that  laok  is  every  thing. 

Hare  are  two  others,  ea^'  with  its  own  BMtal  appended : 


"Onee  the  oat  went  to  see  her  eoustn,  the  hara.  Aad  there 
came  a  hunter,  and  the  oat  serambled  up  the  hill,  further  up,  up  a 
tree;  and  there  she  found  a'bird's  nest.  Bnt  the  hare  ran  down 
the  hill,  far  down  into  ttie  country. 

*'  Bad  lack  sends  a  poor  man  further  down,  but  it  causes  a  great 
man  to  rise  still  more. 

**  On  a  day  a  poor  man  had  a  dog  tliat  used  to  steal  things  and 
carry  them  home  for  his  master — meat,  money,  watches  and 
spoons.  A  gentleman  bought  the  dog,  and  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  showing  him  at  fairs. 

"  Where  rich  men  oan  make  money  honestly,  poor  men  have  to 
steal." 

More  of  the  wiadom  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  eollected 
by  Mr.  Barrow.     Here  is  some  of  it : 

*'  My  father,  why  were  worms  made  ?  My  son,  that  moles 
might  live  by  eating  them.  My  father,  why  were  moles  made  ? 
My  son,  that  you  and  I  might  live  by  catching  them.  My  father, 
why  were  you  and  I  made  ?  My  son,  that  worms  might  live  by 
eating  us. 

"  The  true  way  to  be  a  wise  man  is  to  hear,  see  and  bear  in 
mind. 

"What  good  is  there  in  the  Bommany  tongue?  There  is 
plenty,  plenty  of  good  in  it;  plenty  of  our  people  would  have  been 
transported  or  hung  bnt  for  the  old,  poor,  Boman  language.  A 
word  in  Bommany  said  in  time  to  a  little  girl,  and  oarried  to  the 
camp,  has  caused  a  great  purse  of  money  and  other  things  which 
had  l>6en  stolen  to  bo  stowe  d  under  ground ;  so  that  when  the 
constables  came  they  could  find  nothing,  and  had  not  only  to  let 
the  gypsy  they  had  taken  up  go  his  way,  but  also  to  beg  his 
pardon. 

"  The  man  who  has  not  the  whip-hand  of  his  tongue  and  his 
temper  is  not  fit  to  go  into  company. 

•*  It  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  say  you  have  been  wronpr.  If  yen 
allow  you  have  been  wron^,  people  will  say  you  may  be  a  very 
honest  fellow,  but  you.are  certainly  a  very  great  f ooL" 

Add  to  these  pithy  sayings  some  of  the  proverbs  and 
dearer  phrases  colleoted  by  Mr.  Leland.  They  are  aa  wise 
as  Oaptain  Burton's  Syrian  Proverbs : 

"  When  the  wind  is  hisrh  move  your  tent  to  the  other  side  oi  th<h 
hedffe;  i.e.,  change  your  side  according  to  the  ciroumstnnor^s. 
'*  Never  buv  a  handkerchief  or  choose  a  wife  by  candle-light 
"I) ice  reeds  make  nice  baskets. 
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**  It's  like  A  kifls,  good  for  nothlnj?  unless  divided  between  two* 
**  Don*!  oak  for  a  thing  wden  you  can't  get  It. 
**  It  Is  Always  the  largeel  fish  that  fallB  back  Into  the  water. 
*'  There  may  be  adreraity  la  a  large  house  as  weti  a*  in  a  iinall 
"one. 

*'  Keep  it  a  secret  in  your  own  henrt  and  nobody  wlU  know  It, 

**  Glean  water  never  oame  from  a  dirty  plaoe^ 

*'  Behind  bad  look  oomee  good  luck« 

**  There  ia  a  sweet  sleep  at  the  end  of  a  long  road. 

*«  Walt  till  the  moon  rises. 

"An  eas  that  oarrtes  you  is  better  than  a  horse  tliat  throws  yon 

fit 

ThBtmult  is  smtUl,  wlien  the  moat  ardetit  ^mirer  of  the 
g7P«ia8  hu  set  down  all   he 

knawf   ftQd    he  learned  from  - — -^^ ^ 

them.  The  J  have  few  trndi- 
tioDfl,  and  those  of  no  import- 
ance; their  literature  is  the 
very  scantiest  that  ever  ad- 
orned ft  people,  and  their 
proverbs,  ttioiigh  some  of 
them,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
good^  amount,  when  thej  are 
all  written  down,  to  no  mor^ 
than  Sanoho  Puoza  would 
reel  off  in  the  ooiu^  of  a  tea 
minatee*  sitting  on  the  scat  of 
jusfcioe  in  Baratoria.  Tbeir 
latest  admirers^  Mesars.  Lelnnd 
and  Pislmer^  doubtless  feeling 
that  the  belongings  of  gjpsy- 
dom  wanted  oompletenese, 
have  attempted  to  remedy 
this  baldness  hy  the  crentioti 
of  a  porelj  Bommanj  litera^ 
torsi 

There  was    ouoe  a  Frencli 


poet  who  married*  itoi  all  ftt 
once»   but    in    suooession,    no 
fewer  than  three  servant -girls. 
Part  I J  to  esoaps   the  obvion 
ridionle  whioh  atlaobsd  lo 
Ht^rAi    an    obedienoe   (o  tbn 
wetl*knowa   Homtian   edvic^^ 
this  divine  biLrd  gate  ont  tlut 
bis  third  wife  wns  a  geoius»J 
aod  iJiibliftUed  T^rats,  written 
by   himself,   nntUr  his  wife'ej 
name.     No   one   failed  to  see 
through    tlie    trick,    bat    the 
poet's    vanity    was    gratifled,  I 
This  is  not  quit*)  whnt  Ubarlos) 
Lelund,  Professor  Palmer,  andJ 
Miss  Janet  Tuckej  have  done,  [ 
hot  it  is  something  like  it,  I 
We  could  almost  have  wished  J 
that  they  had  {jublishcd  these] 
volnmee  as  a  professed  colIeo-| 
tion    of    genuine    Bomuiiinyl 
sought     tranaJated    by     tiireej 
Qorgioa.     Then  we  might 
hare   had  a  very  pretty  con* 
troversy  like  that  over  Osafan. 
It  may  not  yet  be  too   late. 
Meantime  they  have  prodooed  1 
a  book  fall  ot  their  own  poems  J 
in    Eommany     and    English,  f 
which  reminds  one  of  Sterne's*! 
celebrated  tale  from  the  coU 
lections    of    Slawkenbergius,  ^ 
inaamuoh  as  it  is  imposaiblej 
to  tell  whether  the  Engliah  or  thu  Ilommany  was  wrttteiiJ 
first     Let  us  take  ooe  as  an  ex&mpte  of  the  poetry  a] 
gypsy  might   make— if  he  was  not  a  gjpsy^  and  knen 
hoWi     It  in  a  spirited  little  sketch  by  that  learned  pun* 
dit,  who,  when  he  ii  not  reading   8inaitio   inacriptioDs,  ] 
loves  to  sit  on  the  grass  and  talk  to  the  Bommany  folk  : 

••  Mebbe  you've  hoard  it*3  the  Eomnmny  way 

To  say  that  religion  liee ; 
But  X  know  it'3  all  true  what  the  par»ons  say« 
For  t  saw  the  DevU  hlmeelf  one, day, 

With  those  *ere  blessed  ey(». 


tri 


>^»^^.'^-' 


iitniQsauN  errstss  oh  rus  save. 
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"  I  was  oampin'  out  In  a  field  one  night. 
Bat  I  couldn't  sleep  one  wink ; 
Vor  I  suddenly  got  a  sort  of  a  fright, 
And  I  tanoied  the  donkey  warn't  all  right- 
Now  'twas  prophecy,  that,  I  think* 

"  Then  I  says, '  I'll  take  a  look  around,' 

So  out  in  the  air  I  went. 
And  then  in  the  dim  half  light  I  found 
That  the  donkey  was  standin'  sale  and  sound, 

A-grazin'  outside  the  tent 

*'  'Come  up,'  I  says,  says  I  to  the  moks^ 
For  him  and  me  was  friends ; 
An'  he  alius  knew  me  when  I  spoke. 
An'  he  used  to  canter  up  and  peko 
His  nose  Into  my  hands. 

**  But  this  'ere  time,  and  I  needn't  say 
Tliat  I  thought  it  rather  rum. 
Though  he  stood  as  still  as  a  lump  of  d^y, 
Yet  the  f  urder  he  seemed  to  get  a^'aj 
The  nlgher  I  tried  to  come. 

"  At  last  he  wandered  out  of  (riiM 

And  I  knew  when  day  oaoM  vmsaA, 
That  the  donkey  I'd  followed  all  through  tlw  night 
'Was  the  DerU  himself— lor  when  twM  light 
I  saw  my  own  in  tlui  pound. 

"  Ifs  a  wrong  idet^most  UXkm  bvre  got, 

That  Bommao  J  chaps  Uk*  me 
Haven't  any  dea^  Ood  to  look  after  the  lot; 
For  the  Devil  be  tempts  oa  quite  as  hot 

As  any  one  else  700  tM." 

Tiiig  ig  a  real  storj,  told  by  »  gypsT  in  Safiblk,  who 
firmly  beiioTed  that  he  had  ftoioallj  peen  the  devil  in  the 
iikeneas  of  his  own  donkegr.     Why  not  ? 

This  little  yolnme  of  Tscse  is  fnli  of  good  reading.  The 
three  writMiT  seem  to  have  diTided  their  work  on  a  regnlar 
plan.  Mils  Tnokey  took  the  aentimentb  She  trils  how 
the  lady  of  the  (jh>rgios»  the  Qneeo,  sent  knitted  soeka  and 
blankets  for  the  twins  bom  in  Windsor  PariL  She  tooohee 
the  fountain  of  tearsi  and  triest  not  nnsneoessf  ally,  to  show 
how  these  ignorant  wanderers  may  feel  what  beaaty,  pio* 
toresqaeness  and  pathos  Itealong  their  liTes.  It  isoTerdone, 
perhaps ;  if  gypsies  talked  and  felt  as  Miss  Tnokey  does, 
they  would  not  be  gypsies  any  kmgori  Professor  Palmer, 
on  the  other  hand*  gives  his  gypsiea  ss  they  are,  without 
any  Tamislk  The  Bomaa  f<A^  with  him,  are  the  grown^ 
Tip  dhildren  irtiieh  Leiand  oalla  tiiaa.  One  of  them  has 
his  batdial  taken  frosi  him*  and  mm  ame  it  like  a  ohfld 
over  a  toy*  They  tdl  their  tnetai  tmd  nhnaterimi  to  eaoh 
other,  and  Wok  for  appTsaw  s 

***Okl  irince  have  imx  been*  my  bomty  ted  ?* 
'Oh!  i  have  been  up  at  tju*  fttibt^  my  boys^ 
Wltka  hack  to  isU, 
And  I  cheatedf  a  ei^sll. 
And  all  for  the  love  at  tiie  gypsy  boys.' 

•"  'Oh I  where  have  you  been,  old  mother,  to-day  T 
'Oni  I  have  been  up  at  the  farm,  my  boys; 
And  I  needn't  say  huw 
ioctored  a  sow, 
^n-ii  ad  for  the  love  of  the  gypey  boy&.*  - 

They  have  a  danoe,  and  a  most  enjoyable  free  fight ; 
they  show  themselves  in  their  true  colors,  as  innocent  of  a 
consdenoe  or  a  soul  as  Pannrge;  as  utterly  devoid  of 
morality*  shame*  or  religion  as  any  animal  of  the  field  ; 
they  li?a  in  terror  of  the  law*  and  lament  the  absence  of 
foMids  who  are  in  troable : 

"^loii  knows  Hat  Lovell,  sir,  of  oonrve. 
Who  lost  his  wife  some  years  ago  / 
He's  took  for  stealin'  of  a  horse. 
And  got  three  years  for  doin'  sa 


"  But—hang  them  magistrates,  I  sayl^ 
By  my  dead  father  this  I  swoiirs : 
The  chap  as  took  that  horse  away 
Alnt  in  the  shirt  that  Jfatthew  weacsl 

Why  didnt  I  give  evideneei 

If  I  knew  that  ?    Ah,  there's  thb  rub; 

I  oouldnt  speak  for  the  defense, 
'GO0  my  old  man  tiad  done  the  Jobm 

**  He  oagkter  proved  a  hall  bi, 

Bakl  wher)  he'd  been  and  what  about? 
Poor  fellow  1    Ah,  he  dursnt  try; 

Thejf'd  hang  him  if  they  found  thai  anL* 

I  think  these  verses  nnrivaled  in  their  soggestiTeness^ 
especially  the  last 

Mr.  Leland's  contributions  to  this  unique  irolume  par* 
take  of  Professor  Palmer's  realism  and  Miss  Tookey's  sen* 
timent  He  is  the  pbiloeopher  of  Bommany ;  he  ihinkst 
which  no  gypey  ever  did  yet  ^Thus*  is  this  a  likely  sort 
of  thing  to  find  la  Bommany  f  The  gypsies^  turned  out 
of  one  eaosmpincBt*  make  thomeelfes  eanaUy  iiappy  in 
another. 

"  And  as  they  setfled  down  below, 
I  opuld  but  think  upoa  the  blfss 
Twould  be  to  many  men  I  know. 

To  move  as  lightly  'out  of  this.' 
Out  of  this  life  of  '  moming  eslls,' 

And  weary  work  and  wasted  breath; 
These  prison  cells  of  pishned  walls. 

When  they  are  always  'boted  to  death.'" 

Charles  Lelond  tells  his  stories-^raoy  stories*  too*  mo&t 
of  them — with  the  entrain  and  vigor  whieh  belong  to  him, 
but  he  adds  to  the  gypsy  narrative  thai  indescribable 
touch  which  marks  the  Gorgio.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
escape  from  himselt 

We  can  soarcely  hope  that  the  Bommany  folk  will  take 
this  book  to  themselves  and  assimilate  its  contents.  That 
would  be  a  literary  phenomenon  without  a  paralleL 
Poems  havo  been  written  in  the  Creole  patois  of  Mauri- 
tius* Bourbon*  and  Trinidad*  but  the  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes  have  not  taken  to  singing  them.  Still  the  work 
deserves  to  live  as  a  monument  of  litezary  ingenuity,  and 
a  tribute  to  the  possibilities  ol  the  Bomsumy  tongue. 

Before  many  years  the  book  will  be  a  funeral  monu- 
ment a  sepulchre  in  which  the  laagnage  of  an  extinct 
race  will  lie  enahtined.  Our  grandchildren  will  never  see 
^^  S7P>7  tent ;  that  kettle  which  suggests  unbounded 
riohness  of  flavor^slung  up  over  the  fire  of  sticks  ;  tiie 
barefooted*  brown  little  ehiidren ;  the  black-eyed  *' juvas  *'; 
the  old  erone  who  hobl^ed  to  the  front  equally  ready  with 
a  blessing  or  a  ourse ;  thodonkey  and  the  cart  What  will 
they  si|^  after,  those  bereaved  grandchildren,  when  tbeir 
eiviliaatioii  sits  heavy  as  lead  upon  them*  heavier  than  it 
is  upon  us? 

In  these  times,  wImd  tho  '*  world  is  too  much  with  us," 
we  oaa  tarn  our  tbooghts  to  the  careless  rovers  who  have 
no  caro  about  getting  or  spending,  who  live  for  the  day, 
and  perish  like  the  leaves  ;  bnt  in  what  vague  envy  will 
posterity  take  refuge?  Perhaps  there  will  be  no  moro 
leafy  lanes  alloweJ  by  farmers ;  perhaps  there  will  be  no 
green  spaces  left  uncultivated ;  perhaps  there  will  be  no 
forest  glades  in  England;  certainly*  and  without  any 
doubt  there  will  be  no  more  tramps,  Abraham  men* 
routers,  or  Bommany  folk.  They  will  all  belong  to  that 
land  of  shadows  if  here  the  soulless  Autolycus  chants  his 
ditty.       


WoBi:  is  a  nseossitj  in  one  way  or  another  to  aH  of  us. 
Overwork  is  of  our  own  making,  and*  like  all  self-imposed 
burdens*  ia  beyond  our  strength. 
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THE  GRAVE  OP  CHARLOTTE  TEMPLE. 

Among  the  oonntless  throng  wbo  dailj  pass  and  repass 
Trinity  Oburoh,  New  York,  how  many  know  that  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  Broadway  is  a 
grave  which  ooyers  all  that  remains  of  a  once  beaatifnl 
and  fascinating  woman,  the  record  of  whose  sorrows  has 
dimmed  the  eyes  of  thousands.  No  date  of  birth,  no  in- 
dication of  family^  and  no  date  of  death  appear  on  the 
stone  that  covers  the  grave  of  Charlotte  Temple,  whose 
tragic  story,  once  the  Uieme  of  every  ciiole,  is  probably 
unknown  to  the  greater  number  of  young  readers. 

The  most  beaiitifnl  girl  in  New  York— so  it  is  claimed— 
Lad  attracted  the  attention  of  a  young  officer,  a  member  of 
one  of  England's  oldest  and  proudest  families,  who,  with 
bis  regiment,  enteied  the  caij  when  the  British  entered 
New  York  after  the  battia  of  Long  Island.  Oharlotte^ 
then  only  seventeen,  was  wooed  and  won  by  the  young 
officer.  Ho  deserted,  and  than— the  old  story — she  soon 
after  died  of  a  broken  heart.  A  little  daughter  which  she 
left  was  tenderly  cared  for,  and  at  a  proper  age  was  taken 
to  England,  had  a  fortune  of  910,000  settled  upon  her  by 
the  bead  of  her  father's  family,  the  late  Earl  of  Derby, 
grandfather  of  the  present  Lord  Stanley.  She,  like  a  true 
daughter  and  true  woman,  returned  to  New  York  and 
erected  the  monument  tiiat  now  marks  the  mother's  grave. 
The  inscription  upon  it  was  engraved  upon  a  solid  tablet 
of  brassy  an  inch  in  thickness,  heavily  plated  with  silver, 
and  thus  it  read : 

BkOBMD  TO  THl  MbMOBT  07  ORAXLOTTX  TEMFLI^ 
AjQXD  19  ISABS. 

The  filial  duty  performed,  she  returned  to  England  and 
lived  a  life  of  unobtrusive  piety  and  usefulnesa  The 
plate  placed  upon  the  stone  that  marked  the  grave  was 
supposed  to  be  of  solid  silver,  and  tempted  the  cupidity  of 
certain  vandals,  who,  with  hammers  and  chisels,  suc- 
ceeded in  prying  it  from  the  slab.  They  were  never  de- 
tected. ]\(Lmy  years  afterward  some  good  Samaritan 
caused  the  simple  name  of  Gharlotte  Temple  to  be  cut 
noderneath  the  excavation.  There  it  may  be  seen,  within 
a  few  feet  of  Broadway,  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  through  the  iron-railing. 


THE   EAR-SHELL  AND  THE  WOMEN-DIVERS  OP 
JAPAN. 

The  dafly  food  of  35,000,000  of  people  who  inhabit  the 
Japanese  archipelago  is  fish  and  cereals.  Animal  flesh  is 
not  a  regular  article  of  diet  Millet  in  the  north,  rice  in 
the  south,  with  fish  for  the  staple.  Tbe  good  daily  food 
of  Ebisu,  who  was  once  a  fisherman.  His  idol  is  found  in 
most  houass  among  the  lower  dosses. 

All  is  fish  that  comes  to  the  Japanese  net  Bare  is  the 
living  thing  in  ttia  sea  that  is  not  put  to  use.  Shark's 
flesh  is  chopped  into  a  kind  of  paste^  and  sliced  carp  is 
eaten  raw.  SheH-fisli  are  delicacies,  and  tbe  awabi,  or 
'^sea-eaiE;''  is  a  faforite  article  of  fresh  and  dried  food. 

It  is  something  like  an  immense  clam,  except  that  it 
has  but  one  shell,  and  fastens  itself  to  the  rocks  below 
tidewatei;  Through  a  row  of  holes  which  perforate  the 
shoulder  or  oonvex  ridge  of  the  shell,  it  sends  out  its  ten- 
t  ides,  and  breathes.  From  the  fact  that  it  holds  on  to 
1  tie  rook  with  its  stomach,  which  also  serves  as  a  foot,  it  is 
called  h  gaatmhpod. 

Cleansed  of  its  fleshy  polp,  the.  "ear-shell "  is  often  seen 
In  our  oountry.  ttia  ixideaoHit  mndrnim  being  used  for  in- 
laying fine  artieles^  and  for  aiding  buttons.  It  is 
**  mottier-o'-pearl,**  tiioog^  In  this  ease  the  mother  has  no 


children ;  for  I  never  heard  of  any  gems  being  found  in 
the  Iialiotis. 

Why  the  men  do  not  go  after  this  kind  of  game,  but 
leave  the  women  to  do  the  diving,  I  have  never  under- 
fltood.  Oertain  it  is  that  the  girls  and  women  excel  as 
divers. 

While  living  in  Eohizen,  on  the  west  coast  of  Japan,  in 
1370, 1  accompanied  a  party  of  fishermen  to  their  groands, 
Hod  watched  the  mermaids  at  their  work.  Spite  of  the 
oold  and  wind,  the  women  stripped  to  the  waist,  being 
covetred  below  with  a  short  garment  of  woven  straw. 
Those  who  went  among  the  rocks,  where  the  boat  could 
not  follow,  had  each  a  basket  strapped  to  her  back,  and  a 
knife  in  her  belt 

Deftly  plunging  into  the  deep  water,  they  remained 
Hinder  a  full  minute.  Sliding  their  knives  under  the  shells 
tbey  tossed  them  into  their  baskets,  and  after  a  short  time 
swam  to  the  boats  and  emptied  their  loads.  When  the 
boats  oould  follow  them  the  sculls  were  shipped,  and  the 
waiting-men  relieved  the  divers  of  their  spoil  as  faai  as 
they  came  up. 

lONQEVITT  OP  THE  OTSlTEt 
Thb  two  oysters  in  question  measure^  one  seven  inches 
long  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  the  other  seven  and  a  half 
inobes  long  and  four  inches  wide.  The  shells  are  quite 
heavy,  and  for  their  size  the  oysters  are  not  so  large  as 
mifiht  be  inferred  ;  but  they  were  eaten,  and  the  verdict 
waa  that  one  was  good  and  the  other  fair.  The  age  of  an 
oyster  may  be  reckoned  by  counting  the  lines  in  the  de- 
praadon  or  groove  of  the  hinge  of  the  bivalva  These 
lines  tiruly  indicate  the  layers  or  annnd  shell  growths»  being 
really  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  annual  shell  deposits. 
Now,  in  the  upper  groove  there  were  fbnr  of  thte  annual 
layer-lines  in  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  in.  the  lower  groove 
there  were,  as  nearly  as  wa  oould  make  out^  three  lines 
and  a  third  of  a  line  in  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which  would 
give  thirty  of  these  annual  lines  for  the  upper  groove  and 
thirty  in  the  lower  groove^  aU  of  whidi  would  tally  with 
the  tradition  that  the  bivalve' w«s  thirty  years  old» 

Two  points  are'  established  by  the  above  :  Firsts  the 
great  longevity  of  the  oyster*— the  spedmenfrwen^ia  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  there  was  nothing-  idtonft  tben  to 
dinprove  the  belief  that  if  allowed  to  lie  undisturbed:  they 
might  have  lived  and  grown  ten  yean  longer  and-  second^ 
that  an  oyster  may  be  good  and  palatable  food  at  a  great 

a^e, 

■ ■  * 

Chinese  Beds. — There  are  two  kinds  of  ChineM  beJs, 
and  both  are  arranged  for  a  complete  shutting  in  by 
means  of  hanging-curtains  and  tapestry.  The  expensive 
kind  is  like  a  sort  of  cage,  having  a  flat  wooden  roof,  just 
the  size  of  the  bed  proper,  supported  at  a  height  of  about 
eight  feet  from  the  floor  on  four  corner  posts  and  two  in- 
termediate ones.  Then  there  is  a  sort  of  frieze,  or  entabla- 
tare  work  running  around  horizontally,  above  and  beIow» 
GO  that  when  you  are  in  bed  you  are  safely  penned  in  a 
eott  of  cage,  and  cannot  possibly  tumble  out  The  carv- 
ings on  these  beds  are  sometimes  very  rich,  and  they  cost 
much  ;  but  tbe  ordinary  and  cheaper  kind  is  made  of  two 
frames  of  wood,  shaped  something  like  the  skeleton  of  an 
old-fashioned  "settle,"  which  are  stood  up  on  the  floor, 
fdcing  each  other.  A  mattress  is  placed  on  the  proj^ting 
ports  of  these  frames,  and  a  couple  of  slight  sticks  across 
the  top ;  then  curtains  and  hangings  shut  all  in.  Inside 
there  is  a  cotton  quilt,  laid  on  the  mattress  frame.  The 
ooenpant  of  the  bed  lies  on  this,  having  a  little  roll  of 
stuff  for  the  head,  and  for  a  oovering  a  thick  ootton  quilt. 
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Bv  INDE, 
Chapter  xn'.— Step  or  Step  dtto  tse  Ora^-el 


A  FoitTxiGET  had  elapsed  ainoe  the  news  of  Bernard's 
death  reached  Jooeljn  Hall,  and  in  aU  the  whole  fortnight 
Winifred  had  never  appeared  outside  of  her  own  apart- 
ments, and  Fulke  had  never  appeared  inside  of  the  Joceljn 
boundaries* 

Fttlke  bad  taken  upon  himself  the  mission  of  proving 
beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  of  Bernard's  deeease,  and  had  de- 
parted for  the  city,  to  follow  the  young  fellow  step  by 
step  to  the  grave.  General  Jooelyn  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  investigating  the  matter  thoroughly,  bnt  Fulke 
heard  it  with  insolent,  taunting  sarcasm. 

'*  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to 
alip  ofT  to  Europe  again  T*  he  sneered* 

**What  do  you  mean,  Fulke  ?'^  demanded  hia  uncle, 
looking  up  in  some  perplexity.  **  I  have  no  idea  of  going 
abroad  agaiu»" 

•*  How  do  I  know  that  ?  How  do  I  know  that  you  are 
not  concocting  some  plausible  excuse  to  dodge  this  Ijorgain 
with  me  ?'*  he  demanded,  scowling  in  aaturDine  bittemeaa 
at  the  startled,  shocked  expiession  of  Hugh  Jooelyu's 
oountecance,  as  it  dawued  upon  him  that  he  was  no  better 
than  a  prisoner,  under  this  lynx-eyed,  suspicious  surveil- 
Unoe. 

•*Is  that  your  meaning  ?'*  slowly  ejaculated  the  owner 
of  Jooelyn  Hall,  a  deep-red  flush  mounting  to  his  very 
brow.     **  Do  you  auppooe  that  my  word  is  nothing  ?" 

*'  Oonfound  your  word  !"  rudely  interrupted  Fulke, 
taking  up  his  hat  **  I  woolda't  give  the  anap  of  my 
finger  for  your  word.  A  criminal  flying  for  his  life  doesn't 
let  words  couut  for  much*    No,  you  wili  ^toy  bete  until 
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every  letter  of  my  terms  has  been  complied  with*  You  i 
not  in  the  cintohea  of  the  law,  but  I  beg  to  remind  you 
that  you  are  in  my  dutches,  and  I  don't  mean  to  let  go 
until  Winifred  is  my  wife  ;  then  you  may  go  to  the  devil, 
for  aught  I  care.  But  a  bargain  is  a  bargain,  and  you 
don't  stir  from  this  place  until  you  have  oome  up  to  time 
in  every  particular/* 

Hugh  Jocelyn  leaned  back  in  hia  chair  and  dosed  hia 
eyes.  This  degradation  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  A 
thin  ray  of  sunshine  strayed  in  between  the  leaves  of  the 
luxuriant  creeper,  and  seemed  to  reveal,  in  startling  dis* 
tinctness,  the  haggard  misery  of  hia  aspect.  He  had 
grown  old  in  these  last  few  weeks,  so  heaTily  freighted 
with  shame  and  suffering. 

^'  I  can  see  to  this  matter  aa  well  as  youiBelf,"  resumed 
Fulke,  standing  near  the  door,  and  not  troubling  himself 
to  consult  with  any  one  upon  the  subject.  Fulke  laid 
down  the  law  with  inexorable  roughness,  sharpened  by  the 
morbid  hatred  in  his  heart  for  the  Jooelyna,  **  I  propose 
to  go  to  town  by  the  night  express,  and  hunt  up  the 
details  of  Jocelyn's  death,  ainoe  Winifred  insists  upon  it 
I  am  certainly  (^uifce  as  much  interested  as  yourself,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  re^^uire  you  to  remain  here.  It*s  not  half 
so  bad,"  he  continued,  with  fi  sardonic  jocoseness,  "  aa  the 
penitentiary— indeed,  I  prefer  it  to  any  prison  I  know  of ; 
but,  then,  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  a  cell,  you  know,  and 
probably  never  will  be.  I  shall  retnrn  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment,  when  my  proof  is  conclusive,  and  lay  it  before 
Winifred,*'  and  Fulke  banged  the  door  after  him  angrily  as 
he  took  hia  departure 
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He  had  said  lie  would  tighten  the  vise  upon  Hngh 
JooeljQ,  and  Folke  had  kept  his  word  with  deadly  pre- 
oiaioiL 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed — a  fortnight  of  Boapense  to  all 
save  the  Frenchwoman,  bhe  had  never  been  in  snch 
vivaoious  Bpirite— her  color  glowed  with  a  heotiofarightneea 
onlj  rivaled  by  the  gandy  hues  of  her  toilet 

A  telegram  announced  Folke'a  reappearance  at  Jooelyn 
Hall  that  afternoon.  He  would  dine  with  them^  and  de- 
sired especially  to  see  Winifred.  How  Winifred  received 
this  news  no  one  knew  save  Mammie  Jane,  and  she  held 
her  peace,  only  dropping  mysterious  hints  among  the 
servants  about  her  '*poor  young  miss."  Marie  received 
it  with  hilarious  delight,  and  made  an  elaborate  toflet  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  descended  to  the  library  to 
wait  for  that  "  savage,"  as  she  always  termed  him  in  her 
own  deprecating  way. 

"  And,  Marie,  when  the  talking  is  over  the  eating  will 

begin,  will  it  ?"  demanded  old  Madame  Frissae,  clutching 

her  dress-skirt,  just  as  Marie  was  about  to  trip  down-stairs. 

"Ah,  mon  Dieut    Yes,  yes,"  was  the  impatient  answer. 

"And  you  will  not  chatter  so  long  as  to  make  the 

dinner  wait,  will  you  ?" 

"ImbecUe  I  na" 

"And,  Marie,  Marie,  wait  one  moment  Let  the  talk- 
ing be  shorty  num  enfant^  so  the  eating  will  soon  come. 
We  can  talk  always^  but  such  eating  is  divine.  Ah,  mon 
Dieu  /  don't  let  the  talking  be  much.    Think  of  the  soups 

and  the  pcUSs  and  the  jellies,  and — and — tbe  iced  wine " 

But  Marie  had  disappeared.  She  found  the  general  in 
the  library,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Fulke's  homely, 
coarse  visage  appeared  among  them.  The  sinister  triumph, 
the  ill-suppressed  exultation  visible  to  the  wary  eyes  of 
the  Frenchwoman,  told  its  own  story.  "  He  has  had  the 
best  of  it  this  time,"  Marie  eagerly  concluded,  as  she  rang 
the  bell  and  sent  a  message  to  Winifred.  Hugh  Joceljn 
asked  no  questions  and  Fulke  made  no  revelations  AH 
three  waited  for  Winifred,  and  after  some  delay  Winifred, 
pale,  but  exquisitely  lovely,  glided  into  the  room.  She 
sat  down  beside  the  general,  vouchsafing  Fulke  the  merest 
possible  greeting,  and  never  once  allowing  her  glance  to 
rsst  upon  him.  Her  toilet  was  strangely  sombre,  and 
utterly  devoid  of  ornament,  but  Fulke*s  gaze  seemed,  as  it 
always  did,  to  devour  her  loveliness  with  a  rapturous  ad- 
miration. 

"I  have  obeyed  your  command,  Winifred,"  he  said, 
drawing  out  a  roll  of  papers  and  laying  them  on  the  table 
before  him.  '^I  have  collected,  at  great  labor  and  trouble, 
every  shred  of  evidence  of  Bernard  Jocelyn's  death,  and 
it  is  here.  On  Tuesday,  you  remember,  March  Gth,  Ber- 
nard Jocelyn  left  the  station  by  the  11:30  train,  with  John 
Dev^y  as  an  attendant  He  reached  the  City  of  New  York 
at  three  the  following  morning.  The  testimony  of  the 
hackman  who  drove  them  to  the  hotel  i.roves  that  his  oon- 
dition  bordered  upon  helpless  exhaustion,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  night-clerk  of  the  City  Hotel  is  to  the  effect 
that  Devdy  ordered  coffee,  with  the  hope  of  reviving  him. 
Instead  of  reviving  him,  he  sank  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  all  efforts  to  rally  him  failed — in 
less  than  an  hour  Bernard  Joceljn  was  dead.  And  here 
let  mo  state,  by  way  of  explanation,  a  fact  none  of  us  un- 
derstood at  the  time :  John  Devey  was  not  to  ship  on  the 
Ardurus,  Instead  of  that,  he  was  to  sail  the  next  morn- 
ing on  some  whaling  vessel,  and  did  sail.  Naturally,  his 
arrangements  were  hurried.  He  consulted  the  clerk  and 
landlord  of  the  City  HoteL  The  clerk  and  landlord  in- 
sisted upon  removing  the  remains  to  an  undertaker's. 
Dev^y  procured  a  conveyance,  and  placing  the  dead  man 
^within^  took  the  address^of. several. nndertakers,  and  at 


daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  drove  from  the  door 
of  the  City  HoteL  There  the  evidence  of  the  clerk  and 
landlord  is  strengthened  by  the  evidence  of  the  sea-chest, 
rugs  and  traveling  aocoutrementa  of  the  Arctic  voyage — 
and  there  the  evidence  of  clerk  and  landlord  and  Jocelyn's 
Ivggage  ceases.  That  far,  and  no  further,  they  go ;  their 
evidence  proves  his  death.  But  deeming  that  unsatisfac- 
tory, I  at  last  discovered  an  undertaker  who  prepared  for 
the  grave  and  buried  the  body  of  an  unknown  man  an- 
swering the  description  of  Bernard  Jooelyn — in  fact,  it 
must  have  been  Bernard  Jocelyn  —  but  while  the  evi- 
dence of  his  death  is  overwhelming,  the  evidence  of  his 
burial  is  meagre  and  uncertain.  John  Dev^y  sailed  at 
sunrise  ;  he  had  no  time  to  d3  more  than  hastily  consign 
the  remains  to  some  undertaker,  without  concerning  hin^ 
self  with  their  destination.  He  did  this,  and  nothing 
more.  I  can  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  skillful  de- 
tectives, and  have  another  possible  chance  of  ascertaining 
his  grave— if  Winifred  desires  it"  Fulke  paused  and 
looked  fixedly  at  Winifred,  whose  downcast  eyes  had 
never  been  lifted  from  the  floor.  She  sat  like  a  statue,  in 
marble  rigidity,  only  her  breast  heaved  painfully,  and  her 
lips  were  compressed  in  nnnatural  flmmess.  "If  Wini- 
fred desires  it^"  repeated  Fulke. 

"Did  you  say  that  he  is  dead  ?"  asked  Winifred,  in  a 
strained,  mechanical  voice. 

"  I  have  the  testimony  of  four  men  connected  with  the 
hotel  that  he  died  there  between  the  hours  of  four  and 
live  on  the  morning  of  March  7th,"  answered  Fulke,  refer- 
ring to  his  papers. 

"Did  they  see  him  die  ?"  she  demanded  again. 
."They  were  all  present  at  the  time  of  his  death,"  was 
the  brief  response,  while  Fulke's  gaze  searched  her  coun- 
tenance with  a  keen  scrutiny. 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu /—the  magnificent  Bernard,"  softly 
ejaculated  Marie,  hiding  her  exultant  face  behind  the  con- 
venient fan.  /*I  knbw  it  would  be  his  death ;  the  doctor 
assured  us  of  that'! 

"  If  Winifred  desires  it,"  resumes  Fulke,  taking  no  heed 
of  Marie—"  if  Winifred  desires  it^  the  inquiry  ean  be  con- 
tinued. It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  where  he  was 
buried,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  fact  of  his  death." 
Winifred  made  a  faint  arresting  gesture. 
"  It  does  not  matter  ;  let  him  rest  in  peace  ;  it  cannot 
help  him  now,"  she  said,  in  that  far-away,  hopeless  voice. 
"There  is  nothing  more  for  me  to  hear."  She  rose  from 
her  chair  slowly  and  made  a  step  toward  the  door. 

"Winifred,"  interposed  Fulke,  facing  her  resolutely, 
"  there  is  something  more  for  you  to  hear.  I  have  taken 
this  pains  to  inquire  about  your  cousin,  because  you  de- 
clined to  appoint  the  day  of  our  marriage  until  your 
kindly  interest  was  satisfied.  I  have  complied  with  your 
wishes  without  meddling  with  your  motiva  He  was  my 
cousin,  too,  you  remember.  You  have  stretched  the  limit 
of  my  patience.  I  refuse  to  wait  another  hour,  I  refuse 
any  quibble  or  excuse.  I  demand  of  you  now  what  day 
you  will  be  my  wife,  and  you  dare  not  fail  to  answer  me." 
She  averted  her  eyes  with  a  shudder  of  horror ;  she 
would  not  look  at  him— nor  did  she  look  at  Marie.  She 
ranked  both  as  her  bitterest  foes,  achieving  their  purpose 
across  the  yawning  grave  of  her  Bernard.  And  she  dared 
not  acknowledge  that  it  was  of  her  husband  they  coldly 
told  her,  dared  not  endanger  her  father's  life,  and,  as 
Fulke  said,  she  dared  not  fail  to  answer  him.  She  averted 
her  eyes  as  a  terrible  loathingf  crept  into  her  pale,  beauti- 
ful face. 

"It  does  not  matter,"  she  said,  with  difficulty,  while 
Fulke  waited,  a  wild,  eager  suspense  even  in  his  well- 
trained  features.     "If  a  marriage  with  you  means  peace 
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«ad  freedom  for  ptpa,  it  oen  be  wbeir  yon  itoMie.  It  does 
not  matter  to  me ;  1  give  mj  life  for  hia.** 

*'That  is  iost  what  it  means,  Winifred,  to  bim/'  quickly 
replied  Falke. 

*<Papi^"  ahe  said,  with  a  gasp,  '*make  the  bargain  and 
save  yonraell    I  will  do  as  jon  wish.    Ton  are  all  I  haTe." 

"This  IB  Thursday ;  will  yon  marry  me  to^ay  two 
weeks  ?"  demanded  Falke,  approaching  a  step.  Bnt  as  he 
approached  she  receded,  with  always  that  loathing  in  her 
fair  face.  "This  day  .fortnight^shall  that  be  onr  wed- 
diog-day  ?" 

FainUy,  in  the  dead,  breathless  sUenoe,  Winifred  nttered 
the  fatal  monosyllable  he  wruDg  from  her  at  last—"  Tes." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THS  CCTBSB  HAS  OOICS  BOMB  AT  LAST. 

ABIE  FBISSAE  was  in  her  element 
In  nil  her  life  she  had  never  spent 
so  much  money,  or  given  orders  ad 
libitum  for  such  beautifnl  things ;  so 
many  laces  and  satins  and  silks  "for 
Winifred,"  she  averred.  Bnt,  oddly 
enough,  one  after  another  of  mag- 
nificent new  dresses  was  added  to 
the  Frenchwoman's  wardrobe,  until, 
as  she  ecstatically  told  her  mother, 
it  was  fit  for  a  princesa 

**  He,  he,  Marie  I"  giggled  the  old 
womaD,  "  it  is  fine  enongb,  bnt  the 
clothes  are  nothing.  It  is  the  eat- 
logp  the  wonderful  eating — ah,  me  1 
7oa  will  never  go  away  from  here, 
will  you,  Marie  ?  I  should  like  to  live  here  forever,  and 
eat  these  grand  dinners.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  heaven, 
Marie ;  this  is  good  enough  for  me.*' 

"  Tut,  imbeoileii  How  do  you  know  you  will  ever  go  to 
heaven  ?    You  won't  want  dinners  there." 

"  It  must  be  a  poor  place,  Marie,  if  one  don't  want  din- 
ners. - 1  had  rather  stay  here  where  the  good  things  are, 
and  where  the  table  is  princely,  for  mayhap,  Marie,  the 
Lord  won*t  give  us  what  we  like." 

Marie  laughed  gleefully  ;  her  spirits  were  wildly  exu- 
berant, as  her  schemes  prospered  along  with  Fulke's. 

"  You  will  have  songs  of  praise,  and  hymns  and  harps, 
and  wear  white  clothes,  and  have  wing&" 

"I  like  the  jellies  and  soups  better,  Marie,"  retorted  the 
shivering  old  crone,  crouching  over  the  fire  after  the  habit 
of  the  old  days  of  scant  fuel.  "I  would  rather  hobble 
with  my  cane  to  dinner  at  Jocelyn  Hall  than  fiy  around 
heaven  with  nothing  to  eat  and  singing.  Peslef  it  makes 
one  hungry.    Eh,  Marie  I   let  us  stay  here." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  divine  here,  and  only  a  few  days  more," 
quite  good-naturedly  replied  Marie— "only  a  few  days 
more  and  I  think  we  will  be  rooted  here  for  all  eternity. 
At  least,  as  long  as  Hagh  Jocelyn  lives  and  Marie  has  her 
wits,  no  human  power  can  move  her  from  Jocelyn  Hall   I 

think  you  will  have  your  soups  and  jellies,  maman " 

"And  the  iced  wines,  and  patis^  and  game,  and " 

*'  Yes,  you  old  fool  I"  dutifully  responded  the  daughter. 
"I  am  going  now  to  find  out  how  this  Winifred  is  pleased 
with  her  prospects.  Oonsidering  all  thbgs,  I  think  I  shall 
quite  cancel  that  little  grudge  against  her  with  her  mother. 
Oonsidering  all  things,  I  rather  think  before  we  are  both  a 
year  older  the  pretty  mams?lle  will  find  Marie  Frissae 
will  have  paid  out  her  grudge  with  interest,  for  I  don't 
believe  one  word  of  that  lame  story  of  Fulke's.  Just  as 
osftainlj  as  I  am  standing  here,  Bernard  Joo«»lyn  is 
living." 


*«lFhat  is  that  about  ttia  beaatlfnl ! 
the  quavering  voice  of  the  old  woman." 
"Peate/  nothing,  save  that  he  is  dead,"  wmi  the  testy 

answer. 

"  Ah,  poor  young  man  I  and  he  will  have  no  more  iced 
wines  and  good  dinnera.  Where  are  you  going  noWf 
Marie?" 

"You  old  bother,  I  am  going  to  see  Winifred  upon 
some  excuse.  Yes ;  I  will  ask  to  show  her  the  new  dresses. 
•She  hasn't  looked  at  them  yet — barbarian.  I  would  get  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  look  at  a  work  of  art  like  a 
new  dress.    I'll  manage  it,  somehow." 

Marie  went  along  the  passage,  singing  and  laughing  to 
herself  so  rapturously  that  Mammie  Jane,  from  the  oppo- 
site end,  shook  her  head  in  scandalized  astonishment 

"Dem  Freese-ufte  is  starin'  crazy.  Dey's  possessed, 
dat's  what  dey  is,"  she  commented  to  one  of  the  house- 
maids. 

"To  my  notion,  Mrs.  Jane,  dat  little  furrin  Jezebul 
wants  to  git  rid  of  Miss  Winnie,  and  den  she'll  bewitch  ole 
Marse,"  solemnly  answered  the  housemaid.  "To  my 
notion,  them  Freeze-ups  is  uncanny ;  they  are  witciies; 
wuss  en  any  I  ever  heard  of.  See  if  it  ain't  so.  Tiiere 
won't  be  no  luck  in  this  house  teU  them  Freeze-ups  go 
away  from  it" 

"  She'll  hear  yoa — hush  !  Witches  kin  hear  anything, " 
whispered  Mammie  Jane,  with  a  shudder. 

"  What  are  you  saying  about  me  there  ?"  shrilly  called 
out  the  Frenchwoman,  running  swiftly  down  the  passage 
toward  them. 

The  gossiping  servants  stopped  in  terror. 

"I  tole  you  so.  It's  always  de  way,"  ejaculated  Wini- 
fred's maid. 

"What  is  it?"  demanded  Madame  Frissae^  suspi- 
ciously. 

"  Nothin'  whatsoever,  ma  am  ;  only  we  was  sayin'  dat 
was  a  wonderfal  sweet  dress  you  had  on,"  glibly  explained 
the  housemaid. 

"  It's  false ;  yon  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  Don't  lie  to 
me.  You  go  about  your  business  directly,  Ellen ;  and 
you,  Jane,  go  and  tell  Winifred  I  wish  her  opinion  on  the 
new  dresses.  No  ;  you  bring  the  new  dresses.  I'll  just 
go  and  see  her  myself. " 

The  servants  instantly  obeyed,  with  an  awe-stricken 
look,  while  Marie  suddenly  tapped  at  Winifred's  door, 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  walked  in.  Winifred 
recoiled  in  shocked  surprise  at  this  invasion  of  her  privacy 
by  the  Frenchwoman. 

The  giri  had  fallen  away  to  a  shadow  in  the  last  ten 
days  ;  her  face  had  a  drawn,  agonized  expression  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  marble  rigidity  of  the  beautiful  face 
when  she  sat  in  the  library  and  heard  Fulke's  testimony  of 
Bernard's  death.  This  was  the  seclusion  of  her  own  room, 
and  she  had  not  thought  of  Madame  Frissae  venturing 
there.  Her  countenance  hardened  into  something  of  the 
defiant  dislike  and  scorn  which  the  tawdry  Frenchwoman 
always  inspired. 

"You  here,  Madame  Frissae?"  she  said,  her  voice 
trembling,  and  hand  shaking  nervously,  as  she  held  to  the 
back  of  a  chair. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  child,  you  seem  ill  I  I  do  so  sympa- 
thize with  you  I"  gushingly  began  their  guest,  dropping 
into  a  chair  without  the  least  ceremony,  while  Winifred 
looked  down  upon  her  in  freezing  haughtiness. 

"  Beserve  your  sympathy,  Madame  Frissae.  I  really  do 
not  desire  it,  seeing  that  this  is  only  the  result  of  your  own 
imprudence,  I  suppose  I  may  term  it,  if  I  use  so  mild  a 
term." 

"  My  imprudence  I"  screamed  the  FrenohwomAs^^  \Sk 
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I  wMh  mj  lumds  of  then  I  I  am  ifiad  joa  an  loraad  to 
amny  thai  naaly  Folka^  mj  praity  mamaallfti  -  I  lymp*- 
thiza  with  the  dear  genwal,  not  with  yon.** 

**How  dara  yon  inanlt  papa  with  yonr  ajmpathj  or 
yiaaenea  here  ?  Yon  who  betrayed  him  to  Fnike,  who^ 
ia  erery  partienlar,  haa  acted  perfidioQaly  toward  him  7 
Sow  dare  yon  inanlt  him  by  treaoherona  profeanooa  T* 

Marie  Friaaae's  eyea  glittered  with  rage,  but  eveiry 
weatige  of  excitement  had  left  her»  only  the  cold,  atael-lika 
ferocity  of  her  eyea  betokened  the  yindiotiTe  wrath  aeeth- 
ing  within  her. 

^' I  will  tell  yon  why,"  ahe  aaid,  tanntingly,  bnt  a  deadly 
menace  in  her  tone.  "  Becanae  I  hated  yonr  mother,  and 
becanae  I  mean  to  pay  off  the  gmdge  I  owe  her.  Aa  for 
yon,  my  pretty  mamaelle,  I  hold  yomin  the  hoUow  of  my 
lumd,  and  I  am  not  done  with  yon  nntil  yon  are  an  ont- 
caat  and  a  beggar,  despised  by  honeat  people  and  year 
Bernard." 

*'I  don't  know  what  yon  mean."  Winifred  faced  her 
with  danntleas  conrage,  a  faint  glow  of  color  in  tiie  pallid 
face.  "  Bnt  yon  hare  no  right  to  atay  here,  when  yon  are 
not  aaked  to  do  so.  Yon  will  not  be  able  to  remain,  if  I 
mm  not  here ;  I  presnme  yon  will  soaroely  do  that'* 

The  Frenchwoman  langhed  sneeringly. 

**  Yon  will  leave  here,  my  pretty  mamselle,  bnt  I  shall 
atay — nnderstand  that  I  shall  stay,  and  shnt  the  doors 
in  the  face  of  Fnlke'a  caat  off " 

''Madame  Friasae,  be  so  good  as  to  leave  my  room," 
Winifred's  low,  musical  voice  interrupted  the  inanlt  on 
the  woman's  tongne.  "  Remember  that  I  am  miatreas  of 
tliia  honse,  not  yon." 

"  Ha,  ba  1"  the  Frenchwoman  shrieked,  with  mocking 
langhter.  "No,  no,  my  pretty  mamaelle,  yon  are  not, 
and  yon  never  will  be,  mistress  of  Jocelyn  Hall  Yon  will 
only  be  miatreas  of  Fnlke,  that  is  all,  ma  chh-e ;  and  then 
I  will  retarn  to  yon  some  of  the  pleasant  things  yonr 
mother  said  to  me  twenty  yeara  ago." 

^' Leave  my  room,  Madame  Friaaac,  and " 

**  Jocelyn  Hall,  you  would  like  to  say,  if  you  dared," 
intarmpted  Madame  Frissae,  swiftly.  '*  I  will  leave  yonr 
room ;  bnt  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  can,  or  shall, 
order  me  to  quit  Jocelyn  HalL  I  am  here,  mamselle,  and 
Inre  I  will  be  when  Fnlke  turns  jou  adrift,  and  the  world 
tella  yon  what  I  tell  jou  now — that  yon  are  only  mistress 
of  Fnlke,  and  not  of  Jocelyn  Hall.  My  day  is  coming, 
csaaMclle.  Oood-moming,  ma  chhre.  How  like  your 
mother  yon  appear  just  now  1"  and,  with  a  mocking  mean- 
ing in  the  evil  amile,  Marie  rushed  out  of  the  room,  chat- 
lering  to  heraelf  furiously  as  she  flew  down  the  passage. 
<«  Folke'a  mistreaa  1"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of  un- 
•ooony  laughter.  '<  That  is  all,  and  she  can't  help  herself. 
.2}itu^  Dieu  /  if  I  can  only  live  to  see  that  Bernard  come 
back — come  back  and  find  her  Fulke's  mistreas — ah,  I 
shall  die  of  joy  !  We  will  be  even  then,  Mathilda.  I  told 
jFon  I  would  Lover  forget,  and  I  have  never  forgotten. 
Ah  I  Fulke's  mistress  !  Fulke's  mistress  !—  and  a  fine 
•dance  the  savoge  brute  will  lead  her  !" 

Up  and  down  the  passage  the  chattering  Frenchwoman 
tramped,  almost  knocking  Mammie  Jane  over  with  the 
-atrong,  vehement  jerk  she  gave  to  the  magnificent  dresses 
piled  on  her  arm. 

"Take  them  back  instantly !  There,  now — go,  I  say — 
there  I"  and  the  fiery  visitor  administered  a  ringing  box  of 
the  eaza  upon  Winifred's  maid.  The  woman  staggered 
iMok,  appalled  by  the  violence  of  thia  little  foreign  lady, 
aafogating  to  henelf  the  righta  of  mistreas  of  Jocelyn  HalL 
**  Obey  my  orders  I"  she  commanded.  **  My  orders  rule 
iMie." 


and  Matiflb  impelled  by 

down  the  atepa  to  the 

toftadVuike,  ahawai^aa  nana], 

Fnlke  waa  dizeeting  invitationa   to  the 


•*Mm  Diemf  the  comedy  makaa  me  kngh,"  dbe  aaid, 
poiatiDg  to  the  hmtatiooa.  "Ton  have  tricked  them  aU, 
batyoahevoBoltKidudme.  Monaieor  Stapid,  yonr  pre- 
are  too  ahaflow ;  yoor  teaHmooy  of  fonr  men  la  not 
lor  ma" 

*'They  gave  it»  at  any  rate,"  doggedly  replied  Fnlke, 
acDwliBg  at  bet  "They  are  honeat  men,  and  aigned  the 
teatimnny  aa  it  waa  gtven.** 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly. 

**They  may  be  honeat  men,  bnt  yon  are  not  They 
may  believe  that  Benaord  Joedyn  ia  dead,  hot  I  do  not  ;** 
ahe  ptoMMmead  the  worda  with  vindictive  meaning.  "  I 
know  thii^  and  know  that  he  will  retnni  aooner  or  later  to 
Jooelyn  HUl,  to  find  hia  pretty  Winifred  hia  enemy'a  mia- 


**8he  will  be  my  wife,  Marie,"  waa  the  fiereely  apoken 
anawer,  and  then  Fnlke*a  ainiater,  wQj  ezpraaakm  crept 
stealthily  into  hia  rapolaive  fMa.  "  You  are  trying  to  de- 
fraud me  of  ^^nified'a  property.  If  aheianotmywifal 
will  have  no  right  to  her  eatate.  Foaaihty  yon  forget 
that" 

'<Na  Abominable  aa  yon  are^  I  doa*t  fofgat  it  And 
I  mean  to  aerva  yon.  When  yon  are  tirad  of  Winifred 
Jooelyn  come  to  Marie  Friwaa^  and  ahe  may  give  yon  a 
bit  of  history  by  which  yon  will  not  loae  the  Jooelyn  es- 
tate, come  what  may.  VHXb  or  withont  Winifred,  the 
estate  ia  yonra — remember  that** 

Fnlke  listened,  as  he  invariably  did,  with  great  atten- 
tion, to  thia  anbtle  Frenchwoman,  whoaa  alip  of  the  tongue 
had  profited  him  ao  largely.  Nevartheleas,  he  beUeved 
that  ahe  had  given  him  the  principal  point  of  her  aeoret, 
and  for  detaila  heoared  nothing.  Still  he  Uatened,  beeanae 
he  gave  heed  to  everything,  not  knowing  when  fragmenta 
of  information  might  serve  him. 

"  Maybe  that  is  true,  my  charming  madame,"  he  aaid, 
in  a  cynical,  disagreeable  voice,  "  and  maybe  that  m  not 
true.  I  prefer  to  get  the  eatate  in  the  nsnal  way  of  ealates 
belonging  to  the  heads  of  old  familiea  with  pretty 
daughtera— in  abort,  in  thia  oaae  I  prefer  the  dan^^ter  to 
the  estate,  thongh  I  don't  mean  to  waive  the  amalleat  bit 
of  claim  to  that" 

"Cidr  mockingly  retorted  Marie,  "I  might  haTe  im- 
agined that  you  were  going  to  leave  the  estate  for  whoever 
wants  it — Bernard,  for  instance.  I  might  have  imagined 
that,  if  only  it  had  been  any  one  else  save  you.*' 

"Bernard  Jocelyn  will  never  see  Jocelyn  Hall  again," 
was  the  sullen  response.  "  Gan*t  you  hold  yonr  tongue  ? 
That's  the  way  with  women— as  soon  as  they  are  of  aome 
use,  they  spoil  it  all  by  ceaaeless  prating.  They  don't 
know  when  to  stop  talking — that's  just  it ;  and  even  you 
are  not  amart  enough  to  hold  your  tongue.  I  don't  want 
your  secrets — ^I  have  them." 

As  soon  as  Fulke  uttered  the  words  he  knew  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  and,  for  the  first  time,  a  faint  conviction 
stole  over  him  that  this  ferocious  little  tigress  still  held  in 
her  griffes  some  part  of  General  Jocelyn's  secret  worth  his 
having,  and  caating  a  light  on  his  schemes.  He  knew  thia 
the  instant  he  rejected  her  hint,  and  just  as  well  he  com- 
prehended, by  the  resolute,  sharp  click  of  the  firmly 
doaed  month,  the  obatinate,  half-auUen  look  on  the  painted 
hce^  that  ahe  would  not  reveal  it  to  him  now,  perhaps 
not  at  alL 

«Monaienr  Stupid,"  ahe  aneeringly  answered,  *'keep 
what  you  have.     PerhaiMi  you  think  Marie  Friaiee  a 
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fool,  but  MaiJA  Friaaae  knows  that  70a  ere  a  f ooL  Ek, 
him!  gOkoavmnd  Jiiaaj  yonCi.'Winifred,  and  remember 
that»  after  alt  sbeJa  cnlj  jour  miatreafl.  She  will  flod  it 
oat,  and  leaie  yon— ^Ut  1  with  anoh  delight  1  But  as  for 
the  estate^  whether  that  goea  to  yon  or  to  Winifred  reata 
with  ni^*-whether  or  not  I  ohooae  to  open  my  lipa  and 
apeak.** 

"  I  preaome  yon  mean  that  yoor  well-known  inflnenoe 
with  General  Jooelyn,'*  began  Fulke,  graoiooaly,  ''will 
weigh  with  him  in  deciding  who  may  inherit  the  pro- 
perty; but  he  wonld  acaroely  diainherit  hhi  only  child." 
The  Erenohwoman  tosaed  lier  head  disdainfoUy,  her  lipa 
atill  flmly  dooed.  **  I  ahall  take  good  oare  to  haye  the 
knot  wall  tied  that  binda  Winifred  to  me.  I  ahall  mn  no 
risk  thareb"  he  added. 

''Beatdo  that,  Monaienr  Fool  Stnpid,"  was  the  fiercely  ni- 
tered  seply.  **  I  laugh  in  my  aleeve  at  your  petty  aohemea, 
with  no  bottom  to  them.  The  bottom  fell  oat  of  all 
aohemea  twenty  yean  ago,  and  nobody  anapects  it  Tes, 
make  it  aoreb  Monaieor  Fool  Stapid— make  it  oertain,  aore, 
for  I  oare  only  for  Hngh  Jooelyo,  and  yoa  hate  him  and 
that  magnifloent  Bernard,  who  is  not  dead.*' 

Falke  took  a  tarn  in  the  room,  then  atopped,  fronting 
her,  with  a  meaning,  evil  expression  on  his  faoe. 

"liiaten  to  me,  Madame  Frissae.  Bernard  Jooelyn  la 
dead,  aad  perhapa  yoa  will  haye  done  dragging  the  matter 
before  people  ao  sealoasly  as  to  aet  them  talking  and  in- 
qniring  abont  when  he  died  and  what  he  died  of,  when  I 
remind  yoa  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  dealt 
him  by  Hngh  Jocelyn." 

"  It  ia  lalaa  Yoa  dealt  him  the  blow,'*  hined  Mazie^  a 
gleam  of  pitileaa  anger  in  her  eyes. 

If  ahe  had  craftily  meant  to  appall  Falke  Folkeraon,  to 
electrify  him,  certainly  her  aacceas  waa  startling*  Falke 
reeled  back,  his  face  growing  deadly  pale. 

*'I  dealt  him — ^the— blow  T*  he  stammered,  in  ahocked 
bewilderment,  aa  if  his  eenaea  were  atnnned,  scattered  in 
hopeless  dismay*  '*What  do  yon  mean?  Garae  year 
tongae,  what  do  yon  mean  ?'*  he  ejacolated.  '*How  dare 
yon  atter  each  a  suspicion  of  me  f  What  do  I  want  of 
Bernard  Jooelyn  that  I  ahonld  try  to  kill  him  ?'* 

Marie  walked  np  cloae  to  Falke,  and  ahook  her  tiny, 
bony  finger  in  his  faoe^  menacingly. 

'*Toa  hated  him— yon  were  jealoaa  of  him,  and  yon 
tried  to  kill  him,'*  she  said,  slowly. 

Falke'a  momentary  alarm  had  been  sabdned ;  he  had 
regained  the  old  mastery  oyer  himself  before  ahe  oon- 
claded  her  three  aentenees,  terae  aa  the  Frenchwoman  in* 
yariably  waa  when  ahe  meant  mischief. 

'*Toa  Boapicioaa  little  Satan,"  he  retorted,  "nndarstaad 
this  :  Hngh  Jocelyn  aasanlted  Bernard  Jooelyn,  and  gaya 
him  a  blow  that  canaed  hia  death,  and  Hagh  Jooelyn  ia 
amenable  to  the  lawa  of  the  land  for  thia  aecond  crimau 
Fortonately  for  Hngh  Jocelyn,  the  body  cannot  be  diain* 
tarred  nntil  John  Dey^  retnms,  becaaaenoone  elae  knowa 
who  bnried  Bernard  Jocelyn.  Now,  if  yoa  can  hold  yoor 
babbling  tongae  about  whether  or  not  Jocelyn  is  dead,  he 
may  eacapei  .  If  cot,  your  dear  general  mast  go  the  way 
of  other  hardened  old  sinoers." 

"Very  fine,  and  yery  plaaaible,"  scorafally  retorted  the 
Frenchwoman,  while  Fulke,  eying  her  with  keen  suspi- 
cion, plainly  discerned  that,  however  she  might  acoff  his 
menace^  it  had  at  least  taken  effect;  '*]f  I  believed  one 
word  of  it,  bat  I  do  not  I  will  not  make  trouble  for  Hngh, 
and  I  will  make  trouble  for  Winifred,  because  her  mother 
made  desperate  calamity  for  me.  But,  all  the  aame^  you 
?3track  Bernard  Jocelyn  that  blow,  and  Bernard  ia  not 
dead.  You  can  marry  Winifred  as  much  as  you  please, 
battt  all  the  same,  she  will  never  bring  you  Jooelyn  Hall." 


Falke  smothered  an  oath  aa  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
ctoaaed  the  room,  then  reoroaaed  it,  to  his  old  atand  in 
front  of  her  gleaming,  pierdng  eyea  and  aneering  face. 

'*Aak  Doctor  Foater,  ask  everybody,  who  aasanlted 
Bernard  Jooelyn.  I  have  taken  precious  good  care  of 
that,  madame.  I  wasn't  bom  yesterday,  madamcb  and  I 
never  fail  when  I  undertake  anything.'* 

*'  You  will  fail  this  time,  you  stupid  traitor-— yon  will 
faal  this  time  if  you  try  to  fasten  thia  guilt  upon  General 
Jocelyn.    You  will  fail,  because  I  will  kill  you  I" 

Fulke  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  involuntarily.  That 
ahrill,  meroilesa  threat  hissed  into  his  ear,  and  those  dan- 
gerous eyes,  biasing  into  his  with  a  murderoua  gleam, 
sent  ahnost  a  thrill  of  fear  through  Fulke.  *'  I  will  kill 
you  !'*  She  had  pronounoed  the  threat  before,  with 
always  the  same  deadly  intent  in  voice  and  aspect,  and  he 
knew  that  this  tiny,  wiry  •<  little  Satan  *'  aa  he  called  her, 
was  more  than,  match  for  him.  He  understood  that  she 
at  least  waa  reckless  and  vindictive  enough  for  any  mad 
revenge. 

'*  Yery  well,  then  ;  have  done  with  talking  of  Bernard. 
You  do  not  want  to  defer  or  interfere  with  my  marriage^ 
do  you  ?*• 
"Na** 

<*  You  have  no  auoh  love  for  Winifred  as  to  wish  her  to 
marry  the  man  aha  wants  to  marry,  have  yoa  ?" 
"Na** 

"  Tou  do  not  want  to  give  Jocelyn  Hall  to  Bernard,  do 
you  ?" 

<<  He  will  never  get  Jocelyn  Hall,  I  tell  you  I'* 
She  flung  the  words  at  Lim  with  angry  signiflcance, 
*'If  ahe  is  his  wife,  and  only  my  mistreev,  as  you  are 
pleaaed  to  term  it,  ne  will  get  Jocelyn  Hall.** 

Artful  aa  the  assertion  seemed,  it  elicited  only  the  as- 
severation, *'  He  will  never  get  Jocelyn  HalL** 

"No,**  coldly  anawered  Falke,  '*he  will  never  get  it, 
becaose  he  will  never  return.  I  have  run  no  risks ;  and 
whether  he  Is  dead  now,  or  dies  hereafter,  is  nothing  io 
anybody,  if  you  can  only  hold  your  tongue ;  for  certain  it 
is  hia  days  were  numbered  when  he  left  Jocelyn  HalL" 

*' And,  monsieur,  are  you  such  a  fool  as  to  trust  to  that 
rumor  of  his  death,  however  certain  your  arrangements 
may  have  been  ?**  waa  the  sarcastic  rejoinder— "  that  ia, 
if  you  want  the  knot  tied  securely  ?  Somebody  will  tell 
the  girl— I  may  myselL*' 
Fulke  laughed  sardonically. 

**  I  shall  save  you  the  trouble,  my  good  madame.  If 
the  emergency  ariaea*  if  it  falls  out  aa  you  seem  to  believe, 
that  Bernard  Jooelyn  was  not  dead  at  the  time  of  my 
marriage  to  Winifired,  I  will  inform  her  of  it  The  fact 
will  be  an  ugly  one,  but  the  immenae  advantage  it  will 
give  me  repays  me  for  it  My  pretty,  prond  Winifred  will 
be  aa  humble  as  a  lamb  ;  she  will  go  on  her  knees  and  im- 
plore me  to  marry  her ;  it  will  tame  her  into  a  model  of 
wifely  humility,  if,  indeed,  ahe  is  not  abieady  tamed. 
That  ia  what  it  will  do." 

Marie'a  derisive  laughter  echoed  through  the  room  as  he 
finished  speaking. 

"Monsieur  Fool  Stupid,"  she  retorted,  "instead  of 
falling  on  her  knees  and  imploring  you  to  marry  her,  yonr 
pretty  mamselle  will  pack  np  and  trip  out  of  your  house, 
happy  as  a  queen.  She'll  face  the  ahame  to  be  free  from 
you." 

"Very  well;  have  it  aa  you  please,"  was  the  angry 
anawer.  *'  Only  hold  yonr  tongue  for  four  daya  longer. 
She  will  never  get  away  from  me^nobody  ever  does,  if 
onoe  I  make  np  my  mind  that  they  ahall  sot  Bernard 
Jooelyn  is  dead  now  ;  but  if  he  ia  not,  it  don't  matter  to 
yoa  when  ha  died,  for  he  will  never  return  to  Jocelyn 
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HftUt  and  I  am  reaolyed  to  haye  Winifred  on  any  UatmM. 
I  mnst  iiaye  her  or  go  mad.  Now,  will  yon  hold  your 
tongne  or  not»  and  aaye  your  .Hugh,  and  let  me  manage 
my  own  a£Eain  ?** 

She  stood  silently  looking  into  his  face  for  what  seemed 
an  etemily  to  Fnlke  as  he  waited  for  the  promise  of  nou- 
interference.  He  dreaded  no  one  as  he  dreaded  this 
aabtlsb  crafty,  keen-witted,  honorless  little  woman.  This 
flashy,  i>ainted  little  Marie  alone  in  all  the  world  had 
power  to  checkmate  his  eyil  designs,  and  she  was  mthless 
enongh  to  do  it,  unless  he  conld  work  upon  the  two  great 
passions  consuming  her  by  their  oyerwhelmiog  intensity* 
The  two  absorbing  passions  rioting  recklessly  in  her  brain 
and  heart — ^her  idolatrous  loye  of  Hugh  Jocelyn  and  her 
malignant  hatred  of  Winifred  and  Winifred's  mother. 

*'  1  see  your  foolish,  barbarous  plan,"  she  said,  deliber- 
ately. "Ton  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Bernard  Jocelyn 
is  liying  at  this  minute,  and  yet  you  delude  his  wife  into 
thinking  he  Ib  dead,  and  force  her  to  marry  you." 

"Wait!'*  interrupted  Fnlka  ^I  have  eyery  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  wili  not  be  living  when  I  marry  Winifred. 
It  is  almost  two  months  since  he  saUed." 

'•Bienf  What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  You  ask  me  to  hold 
my  tongue  and  save  my  Hugh  from  your  iniquitous  plots, 
and  let  you  entrap  this  girl  into  a  marriage  that  i3  no  mar* 
riage.    Is  that  what  you  ask  of  mo  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  ask.     Now,  what  is  your  answer.'* 

*' Twenty  years  ago,"  she  began,  in  clear,  icy  tones, 
*'  Winifred's  mother  taunted  me  with  being  Hugh  Joce- 
lyn's  mistress.  It  was  false  then  as  ever.  I  am  pure  and 
innocent  of  that  charge,  but  she  refused  to  believe  it 
Twenty  years  after  I  accept  my  chance  of  taunting  her 
daughter  with  being  your  mistress — and  this  time  I  know 
it  to  be  true.  The  curse  has  come  home  at  last  You  ask 
me  if  I  will  hold  my  tongue  and  let  this  go  on.  I  answer 
you.  Yes — I  will  do  more.  I  say  the  marriage,  that  is 
no  marriage  now,  need  never  be  a  marriage— for  the  Joce- 
lyn wealth  must  inevitably  come  to  you  when  Hugh  Joce- 
lyn dies."  

CHAPTER  XVL 

THI  BOLT  BBXASa  UPON  JOOSLTN  HAUJ. 

fljHE  rain  dashed  furiously  against 
the  windows  of  Jocelyn  Hall,  the 
gray  wracks  of  clouds  thickened 
and  gathered,  until  the  leaden  canopy 
aaemed  pressed  down  upon  the  earth, 
abutting  ont  the  light  of  heayen. 
Torrents  fell  in  great  surging  sheets, 
driven  by  the  wind  through  the  giant 
irees,  bending  and  groaning  against 
the  massive  walls.  The  tempest 
howled,  and  still  the  sombre  skies 
•darkened  and  lowered,  until  the  drear  shadows  deepened 
into  absolute  darkness,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  glare 
of  lightning,  until  the  servants,  awed  and  frightened, 
crept  aronnd  with  lighted  lamps  and  candles. 

"  Ood-a^mighty,  it's  awful  days  dese,  and  awful  doin*s ; 
and  nobody  kin  be  glad  of  nothin',  'ceptin  dat  Madame 
Freeze-up,"  muttered  Mammie  Jane,  holding  a  light  above 
her  head  and  glancing  fearfully  about  her  as  she  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  bntler's  pantry,  while  a  gust  of  wind 
howled  down  the  chimneys  and  shook  the  windows  with 
weird  violence,  and  the  rushing,  pelting  rain  and  unearthly 
moin  of  the  swaying  trees  had  eomething  about  them 
almost  demoniaa 

For  years  such  a  tempest  had  not  broken  npon  Jocefyn 
Jiall  as  the  elementa  had  hurled  npon  it  sinoe  daybreak, 


and  never  in  its  history,  from  generation  to  generatioa  oi 
Jocelyn's,  had  a  scheme  so  franght  with  treachery  and  i 
peril  been  achieved  as  the  scheme  Foika  meant  to  oompel 
these  Jocelyn's  into  accepting  and  consummating  to-day. 

It  was  the  day  of  Winifred's  marriage  to  Fulke— a  day  of 
weird,  prophetic  yiolence  withonti  and  wild,  agoniaing  % 
heart-break  within.  The  servants  congregated  in  the 
great  kitchen  or  huddled  in  comers,  whispering  of  the 
evil  augury  of  a  marriage  frowned  upon  by  the  very  ele- 
ments. They  adored  their  fair  little  mistress,  and  hated 
Fnlke  with  a  suspicious,  tenacious,  uncompromising  hate^ 
while  the  foreign  lady,  judged  by  the  unerring  sagacity  of 
servants,  was  pronounced  contemptuously  a  "  a  powerful 
tricky  upstart  widout  no  kind  of  quality  wid  her." 

"  And,  Mr.  Sandy,"  added  the  maid,  in  a  whisper,  to  the 
butler,  who  examined  critically  the  seals  on  the  bottles  just 
brought  from  the  wine-cellar,  "she's  temptin'  of  Ood-a- 
mighty  hissef,  singin'  and  laughin',  when  de  day  of  judg- 
ment 'pears  like  had  come^  and  fetched  de  brimstone  long 
wid  it  And  dem  Freeze-ups  is  skippin'  around  wid  their 
noses  in  ebery ting,  and,  for  all  folkses  knows,  de  place  and 
de  niggers  and  ole  massa  and  Miss  Winnie  'longs  to  dem. 
Und  de  Lord  knows,  dem  Freeze-upa  ain't  npthin'  but 
po'  white  trash.  Whish-ee-ee,  what  dat  ?  Oh,  bress  God, 
de  world's  oomin'  to  an  end."  The  sepulchral  creak  and 
groan  of  the  great  oaks,  as  the  black,  bleak  clouds  hurled 
fresh  torrents  upon  them,  and  the  tearing  wind  howled 
and  beat  upon  them,  seemed  like  something  in  human 
agony.  The  superstitious  servants  were  terrified.  *'  Oh, 
Ood  -  a  -  mighty,  ef  dat  a  Marse  Fnlke  was  outen  dis 
place  we  wouldn't  haye  de  day  of  judgment  comin  'long 
of  dis  wedding,  and  Miss  Freeze-up  ;  its  all  long  of  dem 
sinners— oh,  whisht  I  Qod-a-mighty,  ef  dat  dere  little 
pizen,  witchy  Wendor  would  dar  outen  dis  house  de  Lord 
would  a't  'stroy  de  last  one  ob  us.  He's  gwine  to  'stroy  us 
kase  ob  dis  wicked  weddin'.  Whist-ee  I"  and  with  every 
burst  of  the  winds  Mammie  Jane  gave  vent  to  terrified 
sobs  and  exclamations,  while  the  butler  shook  his  head 
ominously,  looking  scarcely  lees  frightened. 

"  'Tain't  no  use,  Jane."  He  dared  not  raise  his  yoice ; 
the  tempest  subdued  and  silenced  all  save  Marie  Frissae, 
she  alone  seemed  to  brave  and  defy  the  angry  elements 
with  reckless  boldness.  "Dem  Freeze-ups  stick  to  ole 
marse  like  leeches  He  nebber  git  shet  ob  de  Freeze-ups. 
Satan  hissef  couldn't  hang  to  a  sinner  wuss  dan  dat  con- 
sumptions, rackety,  fnrrin  lady  hangs  to  Marse  Hugh ; 
and  'twixt  us,  Jane,"  he  added,  mysteriously,  *<  Marse 
Fulke  is  helping  of  it  on.  Deys  got  summat  between  em 
'ginst  Miss  Winnie  and  ole  marse— and  mark  me,  Jane, 
twixt  em  the  top  rail  will  go  down  and  de  bottom  rail  will 
go  up.  The  fnrrin  lady  hez  been  heah  to  order  de  beat 
ob  de  wines  to-day." 

"  Lord  I  Lord  I"  ejaculated  Jane,  as  the  weird  noise  as- 
cended from  their  feet  &s  it  were,  with  a  howl  of  despair. 
"  It's  wicked  to  talk  ob  dem  sinners  murderin'  my  young 
miss.  Qimme  a  glass  ob  wine,  Mr.  Sandy.  She's  layin' 
flat  on  de  flo',  cryin'  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and  not 
a  bit  of  breakfast  or  lunch  has  she  swallowed  this  day.  I 
will,  mebbie,  get  her  to  try  the  wine.  Bless  Ood,  where 
she's  goin'  there  '11  be  naught  £nt  cryin'  and  trouble. 
Po'  little  miss.  Whisht  1  it's  black  as  night  out  ob 
doors." 

The  maid  took  the  crystal  glass,  filled  with  the  choicest 
wine  in  the  Jocelyn  cellars,  and  hurried  swiftly  along  the 
passage  up-stairs  to  Winifred's  room.  As  she  opened  the 
door  the  blasts  of  cold,  chilling  wind  extingubhed  the 
candle.  "Ood-a-mighty,  it's  de  day  ob  judgment"  she 
muttedred,  almost  groping  her  way  in  the  weird,  drear 
I  q'oom,  deepened  into  nnm^tnral  darkness  b^r  the  bm.T% 
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eorfadofl^  throogh  irhioh  the  lightning  glared  in  yivid 


"Miss  Winnie,  chOe,**  the  iroman  knelt  down  beside 
the  slender,  delioate  fignre,  stretched  prone  npon  the 
floor,  the  golden  hair  falling  on  the  carpet,  in  the  very 
abandon  of  wild  griel  The  prond  Greek  head  was  low 
enough  now,  in  its  terrible  abasement,  with  neither  piUow 
nor  cushion,  only  the  hard,  uncompromising  floor. 

There  she  laj,  poor  Winifred,  wretched  and  heart- 
broken, glad  of  the  wild  storm  and  terrible,  prophetic 
gloom — ^the  gloom  of  the  sepulchre.  She  never  moved  or 
spoke,  only  lay  with  her  face  ooyered,  and  bitter  par- 
oxysms of  sobs  breaking  forth,  all  unheard  in  the  howl  of 
the  tempest  by  any  save  faithful  Jane. 

'*  Just  try  this  wine.  Miss  Winnie.  It's  most  time  to 
dress,  if  it  so  be.  Dere's  dat  much  wickedness  to  fly 
agin  de  Lord  and  hab  a  weddin'  de  day  ob  judgment 
Tij  it,  honey." 

"No^  no,  it  would  choke  me,"  moaned  Winifred. 
**  Oh,  why  cannot  the  lightning  kill  me  now— now  ?  Why 
moat  I  suffer  with  a  broken  heart  ?  Qod  help  me  1  I 
cannot  live^  I  cannot  do  this  awful  deed— I  cannot  marry 
the  msn  Iloathe  when  the  man  I  love  is  scarcely  odd  in 
his  grave.  Oh,  help  me,  Mammie  Jane,"  and  Winifred 
sat  np^  with  a  swifts  desperate  start,  then  buried  her  f^noe 
in  her  hands  and  groaned  hopeleesly.  **For  p^M,  for 
pap»— my  Ufe  for  his,"  she  murmnred,  "  my  life  for  bin 
Oh,  if  I  could  end  it  now,  and  save  him.  Oh,  Qod,  pity 
mcb  and  let  me  die  and  go  to  Bemie.  My  poor  Bemie, 
forgive  me^  forgive  me." 

*«Take  de  wine,  chile;  do,  my  darling  Miss  TIHnnie. 
Lord  hab  men^,  de  wind  and  rain  and  blacknees  is  wuss 
and  wnss.    Try  de  wine,  honey." 

Mammie  Jane  strove  to  conceal  her  terror  and  super- 
stitious misgivings  in  her  tender  compassion  for  her  mis- 
tress. In  an  the  world  no  one  pitied  the  beautiful  Wini- 
fred save  this  hnmble  attendant ;  no  one  did  aught  save 
envy  the  heiress  of  Jooelyn  Hall— she  was  so  rich  and  so 
lovely.  Yet  here  she  lay,  within  an  hour  of  her  weddings 
prone  on  the  floor,  groveling  in  the  dust,  weeping  pas- 
sionately. 

The  storm  deadened  other  noises;  no  one  heard  the 
knock  on  the  door,  no  one  saw  it  open,  nntil,  like  an  evil 
spirit,  Marie  Frissae  glided  stealthily  in,  and  stood  look- 
ing down  on  maid  and  mistress  in  derisive  triumph. 

'*  I  merely  came  up  to  say  that  Fulke  has  arrived,  also 
the  minister.  Ciel/  how  dark  it  is  in  here  I  Not  a  par- 
ticularly good  omeo,  but  superstition  is  out  of  fashion. 
Fulke  is  impatient,  as  men  always  are,  and  the  minister 
has  gone  into  the  drawing-room.  Shall  I  help  you  to 
make  a  toilet  ?  I  must  say  you  remind  me  of  your  mother 
to-day.  Ciel  /  the  storm  increases.  Jane,  it  is  time  Wini- 
fred was  dressed,"  sharply  added  the  Frenchwoman,  turn- 
ing upon  the  maid  with  her  basilisk  eyes. 

*'Dis  awful  day  of  judgment  ain*t  flt  for  nobody  to  be 
dressin'  and  gettin'  married/'  answered  Jane,  the  fear  of 
the  elements  surmountiog  her  fear  of  the  foreign  lady. 

*'  What  right  have  yon  to  an  opinion  ?"  shrilly  cried 
Marie.  "  I  tell  you,  Falke  will  not  wait  a  moment  after 
the  appointed  time.  I  tell  yon,  she  must  dress  now. 
Your  mistress  best  knows  whether  she  dare  anger  Fulke." 

**  It's  too  dark  to  see,  let  alone  hear,"  was  the  obstinate 
response.  Even  the  well-trained  servant  could  not  curb  her 
tongue  in  the  face  of  such  a  tempest— all  differences  of 
rank  for  the  time  were  swept  away  by  one  great  prevailing 
danger.  "Bress  God,  de  lightning  is  gittin'  wuss  'an 
ever !  We'll  all  be  struck  dead,  a-puttin'  on  fineries  and 
gittin'  ready  to  be  married.  Great  Lord  !  what's  that  V* 
and  the  maid,  strong  and  broad-shouldered,  shuddered 


with  terror,  while  the  diminutive  Frenchwoman,  agile  and 
thin  and  frail-looking,  laughed  contemptuously — nothing 
intimidated  her.  "  Dem  winds  howl  like  wild  beas's^  and 
'pears  like  all  de  ghosses  in  de  churchyard  am  groanin* 
and  shriekin'  in  de  cellars— den  talk  about  dressin',"  mat- 
tered Jane. 

"Winifred,"  coldly  observed  Marie,  as  the  fierce  gnats 
of  wind  waned,  and  she  could  be  heard — "  Winifred,  I 
tell  yon  once  more  that  you  dare  not  keep  Fulke  waiting; 
I  tell  yon  he  suspects  that  you  are  trying  to  evade  the 
bargain  with  him,  and  he  refuses  to  relinquish  that  com- 
pact into  my  hands  or  make  any  terms  until  the  ceremony 
is  performed^at  leasts  until  you  appear  ready  to  oomply 
with  your  part  I  repeat,  Winifred  Jocelyn,  that  your 
father  is  in  more  danger  at  this  moment  than  ever  beforsL 
I  assert  that  it  is  more  than  I  can  do  to  manage  that 
savage  brute  iwcing  the  library  like  a  caged  tiger,  watch- 
ing the  dock,  his  temper  lashed  into  madness  by  a  sus- 
picious fear  of  disappointment,  yon  cowardly  fool  T'  she 
added,  bending  over  and  shtkiog  Winifred  roughly. 

The  girl  shrank  from  her  touch,  shivering  and  trem- 
bling ;  but  she  lifted  her  ashen  face  from  her  hands  slowly. 

**  What  time  does  he-«Fnlke  expect  me  ?"  she  asked,  in 
a  hollow  voice. 

"  You  have  just  half  an  hour.  Look  at  that  clock — ^it 
is  half-past  four.  At  preeisely  five,  Fulke  will  demand 
vour  uresenoeL  oT' 

«<  Or  what  r  inquired  Winifred. 

"  Or  take  the  summary  vengeance  npon  your  father  that 
your  perfidy  deserves,"  sternly  responded  the  French- 
woman.   "  It  is  one  thing  or  the  other,  in  thirty  minutes. " 

Winifred's  coontenanoe  grew  almost  panic-stricken,  a 
scared,  shocked  expression  gathered  upon  it  as  she  en- 
deavored to  raise  hersdf  from  the  lowly  position  on  the 
floofi  She  staggered  weakly,  in  the  nervous,  huzried, 
bewildered  way  of  one  forced  to  some  frightful  effort 

"  In  thirty  minntes  "—she  nttered  the  words  in  a  hard, 
unnatural  voice—"  in  thirty  minutes  I  will  meet  you  and 
Fulke  in  the  library— in  thirty  minutes  he  will  give  yon 
the  compact  in  which  my  father  acknowledges  his  erime ; 
in  thirty  minutes  more  I  will  be  his  victim,  and  my  father 
will  be  safe-is  that  it  ?" 

She  fixed  her  gase  upon  Madame  FrisBae,  and  aaked  tha 
question  as  if  life  itself  hung  upon  the  answer. 

*' Yes ;  that  is  it,  precisely,"  assured  the  other,  meroi- 
leesly.     *'  And  you  must  not  fail." 

**  In  thirty  minutes  I  will  be  there,  and  papa  shall  be 
safe." 

Marie  laughed  a  low,  satisfied  laugh,  aa  she  said : 

"Yes,  hien,  in  thirty  minutes ;  then  my  time  will  coma 
In  thirty  minutes,"  isdie  added  to  herself,  while  she  de- 
scended the  staircase,  a  fiendish  triumph  in  her  tone,  "  my 
pretty  mamselle  will  have  made  herself  a  bigamist  Ah, 
mon  Dieu  !  how  this  bowing,  cringing  world  of  hers  will 
tear  her  to  pieces  for  being  false  to  two  men  !  Yes,  that 
is  what  they  will  say — two  men  deceived— recreant,  aecret 
wife  to  one,  and  open  mistress  to  the  other.  And  she  has 
never  hinted  that  other  marriage.  Two  men  inveig^. 
The  world  will  talk  and  torture  you  for  that ;  yes,  for  that^ 
Bemard'a  treacherous,  guilty  wife— Fulke  Fulkeraon's 
mistress.  Who  will  bel^ieve  any  tale  of  hers  ?  Cid!  the 
curse  has  come  home  after  twenty  years  I" 

She  drew  on  her  gloves,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  rat- 
tling windows,  or  roaring  storm,  or  crash  of  brokoi  limbs, 
or  falling  trees. 

The  servants  were  striving  to  keep  the  light  buzniag  In 
the  great,  ahadowy,  ghostly  haU.  The  minlslBr,  in  Us 
robes,  stood  like  a  qpectre  against  the  mnzk  and  i(looa  of 
the  window,  struggling  to  peer  out  bevond  the  riMds  of 
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driving  ndn.  The  lights  on  the  oonsoies  flickered  in  the 
bksts  aoa  then  were  raddeoly  extingoiBhed,  leaving  the 
strange,  weird  obsoarity  of  the  raging  stprm. 

The  Frenchwoman  glanced  into  tne  drawing-room,  and 
langhed  at  the  terrified  exclamations  of  the  servants  as  the 
lights  snccnmbed  ag^in  and  again  to  the  wind,  tben  tripped 
over  into  the  library,  where  Foike  paced  the  floor  in  an- 
concealed  impatience. 

The  traces  of  his  own  gnawing  anxiety  imparted  a  more 
sinister  and  sardonic  expression  even  than  nsnal  to  his 
repellent  conntenance. 

"Where  is  Winifred  ?"  he  demanded,  as  Marie  ap- 
peared. 

"Making  her  toilet,  and  the  Diable  himself  seems  to  be 
in  attendance.  Fnlke,  it  ia  an  awfol  tempest  to  be  mar- 
ried in.  I  suppose  it  is  a  warning  against  yon,"  taont- 
ingly  answered  Marie. 

**'What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  I  tell  yon  I  won't  be 
balked,"  he  broke  ont,  savagely.  "I  tell  you  I  have 
news  tbat  determines  me  to  have  this  marriage  at  five,  and 
let  the  fntare  take  care  of  itself.  Let  come  what  may,  I 
will  be  sqoare  with  Bernard  Jooelyn." 

Marie  faced  him  suddenly. 

"Yon  have  news,"  sir)  said,  slowly,  "that  Bernard  is 
not  dead — yon  have  news  that  the  testimony  of  fonr  men 
was  false  testimony." 

**  Yes,"  was  the  snllen,  dogged  response ;  "bnt  whal  is 
that  to  me  ?  He  is  only  her  consin,  and  he  will  never 
come  back." 

*'  Yon  need  not  tell  her  yonr  news,"  was  the  devilish 
counsel  she  gave,  **  unless  Bernard  does  come  back." 

*'  He  never  wilL  I  tell  you  that  it  is  an  easy  matter 
lo  pay  off  an  old  grudge  in  tbe  Arctic  regions,  where 
there  is  no  police  or  detective ;  and  John  Dev^y  has  an 
old  grudge,  and  his  memory  is  a  oonfonndedly  ngly  one," 
muttered  Fulke,  under  his  breath,  while  his  eijm  watched 
the  clock  with  a  ferocious,  grudging  vigilance,  as  if  he 
scarce  could  hold  his  mad  impatience  antil  the  hour  when 
this  dire  iniquity  might  be  consummated.  "Five,"  he 
repeated,  harshly^^five ;  it  shall  be  at  five.  I  will  not 
be  balked,  storm  or  no  storm." 

"  Yes,  yos,"  urged  Marie,  "  have  it  at  five.  I  like  yonr 
courage,  your  tigerish,  merciless  will  Oh  I  I  do  like  your 
spirit  Things  are  in  your  bands  now,  Fulke ;  they  will 
never  be  in  your  hands  again.  Dave  it  at  five ;  bend  them 
all  to  your  will—you  can  do  it  now.  Have  it  at  five,  and 
ask  no  questions.  -  Sbe  will  be  yours  whether  he  returns 
or  not  You  have  dealt  honestly  by  her ;  the  world  will 
never  condemn  you.     Have  the  marriage  at  flva" 

"John  Dev^y  ia  on  the  Arotio*boand  veaseL  John 
Dev^y  will  return,  but  Bernard  will  not  The  icebergs 
are  perilous  enough,  and  there  is  no  police  among  the  ice- 
bergs." 

Fulke  spoke  in  slow,  emphatic  aooente,  lull  of  a  signifi- 
cance horrible  to  any  save  this  woman. 

"Five  I"  he  ejaculated,  in  a  swift-burst  of  exultation^ 
"  five,  and  she  is  coming  1" 

The  last  stroke  of  the  clock,  Boaroely  audible  to  his 
keen  ear  in  the  howling,  raging  tempest,  died  away  as  the 
^oor  opened  and  Winifred  came  in,  followed  by  General 
Jocelyn. 

She  was  deadly  pale ;  but  despite  tbe  rnflruish  of  the 
beautiful  face,  a  certain  indomitable  resolve  seemed  to 
engrave  itself  upon  every  lineament 

She,  too,  had  a  purpose,  and  to  accomplish  it  she  ac- 
cepted a  fate  than  which  death  itself  was  preferable. 
Winifred  Jocelyn  meant  tbat  it  should  buy  the  one  boon 
jihe  sought— safety  for  her  father. 

"  lou  are  ready,  Wmifred  ?"    Fulke  approached,  and 


offered  his  arm  as  he  spoke.     "I  believe  our  minister  is 
waiting." 

Winifred  waived  him  away  as  she  advanced  to  the  tables 
A  violent  crash  of  pealing  thunder  silenced  whatever  sho 
meant  to  say  for  the  moment  The  girl  stood  in  statu- 
esque rigidity  while  the  glaring,  terrific  hghtning  fiaahed 
and  glittered  across  her  white,  ghastly  lace. 

"  Had  you  not  better  defer  the  marriage  until  after  the 
storm,  Fulke  ?"  General  Jocelyn  asked,  raising  his  voice 
almost  to  a  shout,  that  he  might  be  heard  above  the  roar  of 
the  elements. 

"  Superstitious  Hugh,"  retorted  Marie,  shrilly. 

"Five  18  the  hour,  and  at  five  it  shall  be,"  sullenly 
replied  Fulke. 

"As  you  please" — ^Winifred's  clear,  cold  voice  was  dis- 
tinct to  all,  notwithstanding  the  noise.  '^  I  am  ready  to 
perform  my  part  of  the  bargain  when  you  have  performed 
your  part  I  marry  you,  Fulke,  to  secure  papa's  safety. 
When  you  have  surrendered  the  compact  into  Madame 
Frissae's  hands,  and  solmnly  promised  that  no  suspicion, 
or  harm,  or  threat  shall  menace  my  father  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  I  fulfill  yonr  demand.  When  you  have  fulfilled 
mine,  I  fulfill  youra" 

Fulke  drew  put  the  leathern  pocketbook,  the  thunder 
pealing  and  shaking  the  mansion  to  its  foundations,  while 
the  forked  lightning  quivered  and  glittered  in  lines  of  fire 
upon  the  group,  all  pale  and  intent  upon  tbe  terrible  pur- 
pose before  them. 

"  I  agree  to  every  syllable  of  your  demand.  I  am  very 
much  in  love  with  you,  Winifred  ;  but  I  was  never  a  fool 
for  you,  therefore  I  have  retained  this  compact  until  now. 
I  solemnly  swear  that  when  you  are  my  wife  your  father 
is  safe  from  threat  or  danger  from  me.  When  you  are  my 
wife,"  he  added,,  ahiftmg  his  glance  from  Winifred  to 
Marie  Frissae— "  when  you  are  my  wife,  he  has  nothing 
to  dread.  Until  you  are  my  wife,  I  prefer  to  derive 
any  benefit  I  can  from  his  secret  In  short,  I  burden  my 
conscience  with  shielding  a  criminal  from  justice  as  the 
price  of  your  hand  in  marriage.  That  is  complying  with 
my  part  of  the  bargain,  is  it  not  ?  Are  you  ready  now  to 
comply  with  yours  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  here  is  ttie  compact" 

Madame  Frissae  stretched  out  her  hand  and  clutched  the 
fatal  paper  triumphantly. 

General  Jocelyn's  oountenapce  was  almost  as  haggard 
snd  pallid  as  Winifred's,  but  even  in  the  ghastly  glare  of 
the  lightning  a  relief  to  his  terrible  apprehension  became 
visible. 

"Now  you  will  go  with  me  to  the  minister.  You  will 
perform  your  part  of  the  bargain." 

Fulke  advanoed,  and  again  offered  his  arm.  Winifred 
shuddered  and  gasped ;  her  beautiful  face  grew  horror- 
stricken  and  deqMrmte.  She  turned  away,  and  placed  her. 
hand  within  the  arm  of  her  father. 

"  The  curse  has  oome  home  at  last  She  prefers  to  shun 
him  as  long  as  she  oan  ;  but  in  ten  minutes  the  marriage 
that  is  no  marriage  will  be  over,"  muttered  Marie,  taking 
Fulke's  arm  and  following,  through  the  group  of  servants, 
to  the  drawing-room. 

Among  all  the  invited,  not  a  single  guest  braved  the 
elements  to  come  ;  but  among  tbe  servants  one  white  face, 
tnli  of  shocked  sii^nifioance,  confronted  Winifred— tbe  face 
of  Ellen  Farlv,  Bernard's  foster-mother. 

**Eh,  Dieul  she  will  be  nobody's  wife."  There  was  a 
bhnding  flash  of  lightning,  a  prolonged,  deafening  roar  of 
terrific  thunder,  a  frightful  crash,  and  a  wild  shriek  ring- 
ing out  above  the  tempest— a  shriek  in  tbe  same  voice  thai 
said,  in  maUgn  exultation.  "She  will  be  nobody's  wifol'* 
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CHAPTER  XVIt 

THE  KTBSLA8TINO  8V0W. 

PITZBEBGEN I  SPITZBEBGEin"    The 

cry  Biirred  the  crew  of  the  Areturut  into 

as  much  animaticm  m  if  thej  had  lighted 

their  own  land  instead  of  peaks  of  eterDal 

ice  and  fields  of  everlasting  snow. 

Bemie  Jooeljn  stood  on  the  deok  with 
the  captain,  a  glass  in.  his  hand,  onrionslj 
enrvejing  the  Polar  land.  He  was  bro«rn 
and  mddj  and  magnificent-looking,  with  no 
traces  of  the  evil  blow  dealt  months  before  while  he  gazed 
after  Winifred  going  up  the  path  to  Jooeljn  Hall  the 
night  he  had  wedded  her  at  Nnrse  Parly's  cottage.  He 
was  in  the  boundless  waste  of  Arctic  ice  at  Spitzbergen, 
and  she— where  was  Winifred,  his  wife  ?  Bemie  thought 
of  her  as  he  closed  his  glass,  and,  lifting  his  eyes  slowly, 
met  the  sinister  gaze  of  one  of  the  sailors  watching  him 
curiously  ;  it  was  John  DevSy.  He  remembered  the  vil- 
lainous countenance  at  once,  and  remembered,  too,  that  of 
late  he  had  several  times  encountered  this  man's  watchful 
scrutiny  centred  npon  himselt 

**  The  fellow  bears  me  an  old  grudge,"  he  laughed,  care- 
leealy,  when  the  captain,  bluff  and  good-natored,  but 
acate  and  observant,  followed  his  glance  inquiringly. 

<«Then  look  sharp  for  him,  Mr.  Jocelyn.  Tbere  is  no 
better  place  to  pay  o£f  old  grudges  than  these  devilish 
tricky  icebergs.  He's  a  good  sailor,  but  a  bad  counte- 
nance," rejoined  the  captain.  "Pll  keep  an  eye  on  him 
myself.  We'll  soon  show  yon  something  of  life,  sir  ;  as 
soon  as  we  reach  the  whaling-station.  We'll  soon  have  a 
fall" 

The  captain  strolled  forward,  and  Bemie,  watching  the 
renewed  activity  of  the  men,  caught  the  infection  of  their 
excitement  But  for  the  mystery  of  his  presence  at  all  on 
the  whaler,  Bernie  might  have  thrown  his  fearless  energies 
and  daring  into  the  perilous  pursuit,  and  loved  it  as  the 
adventurous  men  around  him  loved  it  Somehow,  a  cloud 
hung  over  him— a  cloud  of  doubt  and  fear  for  Winifred. 

*'Ah,  well,"  he  said  to  himself,  half  scornfully,  *'he 
may  bully  and  persecute  the  poor  child,  but  she  is  my 
wife.  Winifred  is  my  wifa  Nothing  can  take  Winifred 
from  me."  And  then  Bernie  would  dismiss  the  subject  a 
trifle  angry  with  himself  for  allowing  his  mind  to  brood 
over  it,  when  Winifred,  at  least,  was  his  own. 

"I'll  be  sworn,  Mr.  Jocelyn,  that  you'll  stay  out  the 
four  years  with  us,"  the  captain  said,  when  they  reached 
the  whaling-station,  and  began  to  hail  other  ships.  "Ay, 
sir,  yon  don't  live  antil  yon  go  a-whaling.  Landsmen  don't 
know  what  life  is.  Why,  sir,  they  just  walk  through  life, 
and  have  to  live  whether  they  want  to  or  not ;  and  here 
you're  devilish  lucky  to  live  at  alL  You're  in  dang^'r 
every  minute  of  being  sunk  by  an  ioe-pack,  or  pnlled 
nnder  by  the  whale  himself,  or  cast  away  lor  good  an'  all, 
never  to  turn  up  anywhere.  We*ve  a  jolly  time,  Mr. 
Jocelyn  ;  one  never  knows  when  hell  flounder  into  the 
next  world,  and  we  don't  care.  You'll  stay,  sir.  Ay,  how 
are  you.  Monsieur  Qabe  V  Still  alive  ?  Ay,  sir,  and  want 
some  grog,  sir.     Well,  we  have  it  aboard*" 

The  captain  turned  from  Bemie  to  a  dark,  weather- 
beaten  man,  enveloped  in  a  complete  suit  of  furs,  who 
came  up  the  ship's  side  and  approached  the  captain  with 
the  conflndent  recognition  of  an  old  acquaintanoei  The 
etranger,  even  in  the  clumsily-fitting  for  coat  was  slender 
and  gracefoL  His  countenance  had  the  ragged  look  of 
one  inured  to  the  biting  Polar  blasts ;  nevertheless^  the 
features  were  dMir-cot  and  delicate^  with  a  oertaia  aristo- 
eratio  air,  not  effaced  by  the  roogh  wbaUng-life,  _  When 


the  fur  cap  was  xeraoted  from  his  head.  H  iwfealed  a 
smootb,  white  foreheadt  u>d  ailkea  black  hair,  strongly 
mixed  with  gray. 

"Ay,  we'll  take  a  stiff  pull  of  grog  to  warm  ns.npi 
Gome,  Mr.  Jocelya." 

"Jocelyn  V"  ejacnlated  the  strang«%r,  recoiling  in 
shocked  amazement     "  Did  you  say  Jocelyn  ?" 

"  Ay,  that  I  did.  Mr.  Jocelyn  \b  a  green  hand  at  whal- 
ings but  he's  shipped  for  the  fun  of  it  and  showed  his 
sense  and  true  grit  too,"  loquaciously  explained  the  chief 
officer  of  the  Ardurus. 

"Jocelyn,  Jocelyn,"  muttered  the  other  in  evident  be- 
wilderment "I  thought  I  would  never  hear  that  name 
again.  I  thought  I  had  done  with  it  Jocelyn,  Jooelyn, 
it  has  found  me  here,  at  the  end  of  the  world." 

"  I  am  sorry  my  name  seems  to  offiand  you,"  Bemie  said, 
half  apologetically. 

The  stranger  started.  His  eyes  were  riveted  npon 
Bernie's  splendid  figure  and  handsome  face.  His  thoughts 
were  roaming  to  something  and  some  one  very  foreign  to 
the  two  men  before  him.  He  frowned,  and  tugged  at  his 
mustache  in  bitter  moodiness,  still  gazing  at  Bernie. 

"Ay,  but  it's  a  devilish  good  name,"  laughed  the  cap- 
tain. "And  this  is  Monsieur  Oabe  ;  we  always  call  him 
that— cnrsed  if  I  know  any  t'other  name— and  he's  been 
here  this  fifteen  year  and  better." 

"  Twenty  years,  sir,"  interrupted  the  Stranger,  in  his 
deliberate  tones — "  twenty  years  since  I  turned  my  back 
on  my  native  land ;  and  in  all  that  time  I  never  heard  the 
name  of  Jocelyn— Jocelyn— and  I  thongLt  to  have  died 
without  hearing  it  again.  Ay,  I  wish  I  had  died  before  I 
heard  it  again,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  I  don't  see  as  it  matters  much,"  retorted  the  captain ; 
"  names  don't  count  here  at  the  Pole.  Oome  and  get  your 
grog,  sir;  You're  likely  to  be  harpooned  in  afore  your 
cargo's  made  np— anyhow,  needn't  wish  to  have  gone  any 
sooner.  Try  that  grog,  sir  ;  I'll  dare  swear  the  Arctwrus 
has  the  best  grog  aboard  of  her  that's  been  to  Spitsbergen 
in  the  whole  twenty-year  yon  have  been  here.  Take  a 
stiff  pull.  Monsieur  Qabe ;  you'll  be  in  better  humor  with 
this  gentleman's  name. 

The  stranger  liftt^d  his  glass  slowly,  his  gase  traveling 
back  again  and  again  to  Bemie,  as  if  some  strange  mag^ 
netiam  drew  it  thither, 

"  Are  you  sure  your  name  is  Jocelyn  Y*  he  asked  agair. 
"Did  I  comprehend,   or  was  it  one  of  my  miaerak<le 

fancies  ?    Pardon,  Mr. — Mr. **  he  stopped  abruptly, 

with  a  visible  effort  to  pronounce  the  name.  A  pained, 
angry  look  darkened  his  countenance,  as  he  avoided  the 
name  and  went  on  :  "  Pfttdon,  sir  ;  when  a  man  has  lived 
in  such  solitnde  as  I  have  for  twenty  years^  it  takes  %  small 
thing  to  startle  him."  The  stranRsr  quaffed  the  brandy 
with  the  deliberation  of  a  connoisneur  in  liquorsi  "  Very 
fine,  captain ;  fit  for  a  gentleman's  palate,"  he  compli- 
mented, "  It*s  quite  the  best  I'tc  had  for  twenty  years, 
and  I  used  to  be  a  judge.  I  was  once  a  companion  of  bon 
vivcmts,  twenty  years  ago— mere  than  twenty  years." 

He  shook  his  bead  gloomily,  and  folding  his  small,  well- 
shaped  hands  around  the  glass,  gased  into  it  in  moo<1y 
silence.    The  capt«in  glanced  at  Bernie  significantly. 

"  That's  his  way,"  he  said,  with  utter  disregard  of  the 
stranger's  presence.  "  He  will  sit  that  way  for  half  a  day, 
when  some  bit  of  news  disturbs  him.  Monsieur  Qabe'c*  a 
queer  bit  of  huminity,  but  it's  the  life  he  leads.  He  is 
every  inch  a  gentleman,  knows  everything,  and  whfu*  he 
warms  up  he  is  the  pleasantest  talker  I  ever  met  Where 
he  came  from,  or  what  his  history  is»  and  why  he  lives 
here  year  after  year,  without  ever  going  home,  is  one  of  the 
mystenee  of  the  Spitsbergen." 
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''PerlnqMlieliMiio  ibmiui  of  nlnRiiiig  U  his  home, 
wlMTOfer  it  m^  be,"  snggeeted  Bemie. 

**It  yon  think  that,  jaa  aie  deluded,  like  most  other 
people  afore  they're  posted.  Monsieiir  Qabe  owns  two  or 
three  of  the  prineipal  whaling  Teasels  fishing  in  the  Polar 
Sea.  He  has  neyer  lost  a  yesseL  The  sailors  oall  him 
•  devil  proof,'  and  haye  a  snperstitioas  faith  in  his  lack. 
Ay,  it's  a  strange  story,  111  warrant  yon,  that's  at  Mon- 
sieur Gabe's  back,"  added  the  oaptain,  lighting  his  pipe, 
while  the  indiyidnal  being  so  freely  disonssed  sat  rigidly 
still,  evidently  seeing  and  hearing  nothing  around  him. 
"Hb  sends  the  largest  cargoes  from  these  waters,  and 
never  has  had  a  bad  season,  or  sent  home  an  empty  ship. 
His  cargoes  are  shipped  to  London,  but  he  never  draws  a 
penny  of  the  money.  His  bankers  pay  the  men.  His 
bankers  buy  his  small  supplies  and  send  them  out  to  him. 
He's  lavishly  liberal  to  his  ships'  orews,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  riohest  men  in  the  world.  Yes,  sir,  it's  a  devilish 
queer  thing  that  a  millionaire  lives  at  the  North  Pole,  but 
it's  no  leas  a  fact" 

"Is  there  no  one  who  knows  his  history  or  name  ?"  in- 
quired Bemie. 

**No  one  that  I  ever  came  across,"  responded  the 
captain.  *'  His  whalers  don't  I  judge,  though,  that  he  is 
from  the  United  States,  because  he  tikes  an  intersst  in 
events  there ;  but  if  you  ask  him,  hell  tell  you  he's  from 
Spitabergoii,  and  no  more.  Til  go  on  deck  now ;  mayhap 
Mooaieor  (Hbe  will  oome  around  directly,  and  you'll  find 
he's  no  iool ;"  and  imparting  |that  information,  Oaptun 
Gdman  was  soon  overhead,  giving  orders  in  his  cheery, 
dear  yoioeb 

The  stranger  at  the  table  lifted  his  head  abruptly.  His 
eyes,  raised  from  their  contemplation  of  the  brandy  in  the 
glass,  turned  involuntarily  to  Bemie. 

"  And  your  name  is  Jocelyn  ?"  he  queried,  the  gloom  in 
his  fkce  deepening  into  a  profound  melancholy. 

<<It  is  certainly  Jocelyn,"  was  the  response,  as  Bemie 
lit  a  meerschaum.     "Doea  smoking  annoy  you  ?" 
**  Not  at  all.    I  used  to  smoke,  twenty  years  ago." 
Monsieur  Chibe  still  fixed  that  curious  soratiny  upon 
him  while  he  spoke. 

**Tou  seem  to  have  lived  your  life  twenty  years  ago," 
obesrted  Bemie,  good-hnmoredly. 
Monsieur  Gabe  sighed,  then  answered,  a  trifle  fiercely: 
*«  What  is  that  to  you?    I've  lived  my  life  within  the 

last  twenty  years  for  aught  you  may  know,  Mr. " 

Again  he  stopped — again  the  misery  in  his  swarthy 
countenance  might  have  touched  a  heart  of  stone. 

"Very  true,  monsieur,"  Bemie  said,  watching  the  blue 
smoke  of  the  meerschaum  curl  upward — "  very  trae,  seeing 
that  I  never  heard  of  you  until  ten  minutes  ago." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  I  can't  remember  thai  Yon  are  too  young 
—too  young  to  have  known,"  he  half  mused,  and  half 
addressed  himself  to  Bemie.  '*But  you  are  ao  very  like 
-Htnd,  Ood  I  whatever  else  you  may  be — ^whatever  else 
you  may  mean,  you  will  in  the  end  bring  me  eviL  The 
Jocelyn  is  fatal  to  my  peace,  and  you  will  be  no  excep- 
tion." 
"  We  will  be  the  best  of  friends,  I  trast." 
The  stranger  sprang  to  his  teet,  excitedly.  His  face  had 
a  vindictive  rage  in  it ;  his  teeth  glittered  under  his  black 
mustache. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Do  you  mean  the  same 
tieaoheiy — ^the  same  perfidy,  under  tlie  guise  of  friendship? 
Say— God  I  what  a  fool  I  am !"  he  suddenly  corrected. 
'*Your  pardon,  air.  What  is  your  name  ?  Isit— canitbe 
Hugh?" 

He  waited  bf  ealhlsssly.  His  bcoaat  heaved  in  spasmodic 
gasps  as  Bemie  removed  the  pipe  deliberately,  and  aaid  : 


*' My  name  is  Bernard.  Hugh  is  the  nameof  my  uncle. 
General  Jocelyn— a  very  charming  gentleman  ;  so  every* 
body  says  except  mysell  I  am  not  only  not  hia  favorite^ 
but  I  am  his  positiye  aversion." 

Monsieur  Gabe  looked  relieved. 

^'Pester*  he  exdaimed.  <*Then  who  knows  but  we 
may  be  friends  ?"  -^ 

<'  Was  my  unde  your  friend  ?"  inquired  Bemie. 

The  same  white  heat  of  rage  shot  into  the  stranger's 
countenance.    He  came  dose  to  Bemie. 

"  My  friend  I"  he  ejaculated,  in  a  hissing  whisper. 
"  Hugh  Jocelyn  was  my  deadly  enemy.  Of  all  men  on 
God's  earth,  I  have  hated  Hugh  Jocdyn." 

Monsieur  Gabe  took  a  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
cabin,  then  bade,  before  Bemie,  startled  by  his  vehem- 
ence, inquired : 

**  Does  your  antagonism  indude  his  daughter  ?" 

*'He  had  no  daughter,"  shortly  answered  the  other. 

"  He  has  a  very  charming  daughter — beautiful  Wini- 
fred Jocelyn,"  quietly  asserted  Bemie. 

"Winifred!"  reiterated  Monsieur  Gabe.  '«That  was 
the  name  of  Hugh  Joodyn's  wife,  but  she  never  had  any 
children." 

Bemie  smiled  skeptically. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  contradict  you,  sir ;  but  as  you  admit 
an  absence  of  more  than  twoity  years,  you  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  enough  about  it  My  cousin  Winifred 
was  twenty  in  April  last" 

"And  Hugh  Joodyn's  wile  died  twenty  years  ago^  No- 
vember last,"  retorted  the  other,  with  some  asperity. 

"  I  think  you  have  perhaps  forgotten  the  dates.  Wini* 
fred's  mother  died  at  Winifred's  birth,"  was  the  tranquil 


Monsieur  Gabe  fiioed  him  dowly. 

"Winifred's  mother  may  have  died  at  Winifred's  birth, 
but  Winifred's  mother  was  not  Hugh  Joodyn's  wife,  for 
she  died  childless,"  he  aaserted,  doggedly. 

Bernie  was  smoking  calmly.  If  it  pleased  the  stranger 
to  ding  tenadoudy  to  his  own  conduuonSb  Bemie  had  no 
mind  to  disturb  them.  Whatever  Monsieur  Gabe  knew  of 
events  happening  a  score  of  years  ago,  he  evidently  meant 
should  stand  unchanged. 

"  Where  did  you  know  my  uncle  ?"  he  asked,  quietly,. 
dropping  the  disputed  point 

The  stranger  took  up  his  fur  cap  abruptly,  then  paused 
and  listened.  Instead  of  answering  the  inquiry,  he  stepped 
swiftly  to  the  door,  and  flung  it  wide  open. 

"You  were  eavesdropping,  you  scoundrel !"  he  exdaimed, 
darting  out,  and  seizing  some  one  in  a  sudden  flight 

There  was  a  slight  souffle^  and  then  Mondenr  Gabe, 
lithe,  slender  and  strong,  dragged  the  ofiender  to  the 
cabin.  The  sinister  eyes  met  Bemie's.  The  thoroughly 
bad  countenance  of  the  man  some  angular  accident  or  de- 
sign had  sent  to  these  dangerous  realms  with  him  was 
forced  into  the  light 

John  Devdy  had  been  detected  in  his  stedthy,  cunning 
espionage. 

"  The  scoundrd  was  listening.  How  dare  you  do  such 
a  thing  ?"  demanded  Monsieur  Gabe. 

The  sailor's  hangdog  look  deepened  into  vidousness. 

"I  was  only  goin'  by,  and  hear'n  some  one  a-taikia' " 

That  he  deliberatdy  lied  was  evident,  and  Mondenr 
Gabe  told  him  sa 

"It's  a  lie,  sir  1  Now,  get  out,  and  don't  be  dogging 
me  again." 

The  sailor's  glance  scowled  upon  Bemie  with  a  dy,. 
subtle  meiiaM 

"I  wasn't  a^doggio*  you,  sir,"  he  answered,  as  he  dunk 
away,  muttering  oorssa  under  hia  breath. 
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«'Tbftt  fellow  is  »  TilUiiii.  Whosa  tnok  is  he  on  r* 
shflTplj  qneflUotied  the  atraoger, 

Beroie  laughed  InaaXj  and  beedleeslj. 

''liiae,  X  suppose/*  be  said,  still  smoking.  "I  pun- 
ished hia  brutalit/  rather  eeverelj  some  time  ago.  and  he 
hoan't  fargotien  it" 

'•Nor  forgiven  it,  I  should  say,  bj  the  waj  he  looked  at 
yoti*  Ba  on  your  guard,  Mr.— — *'  and  the  stranger 
panaedy  too  bitter Ij  detesting  the  name  to  williDgljsjllable 
it.  "It  14  as  mnoh  as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  ha^e  an 
enemj  at  his  side  among  the  icebergs.'*  For  the  second 
time  that  dsj  Bernie  had  been  warned  of  the  ilUwill  this 
man  bore  him*  **  Til  return  to  my  ship  now — we  sail  to- 
night/* 

Ifonsienr  Oabe  replaoed  his  for  cap,  and  opened  the 
door*  He  was  as  smiling  and  conrteous  now  as  ho  had 
been  moodj  hnd  taoitnrn.  Bemie's  next  qnestion  was 
deettnedto  change  his  humor  again* 

'<  One  moment/*  he  said,  crossing  the  floor.  "  May  I 
ask  yonriiame  ?" 

"  Gertami  j/'  waa  the  brief  answer,  while  the  enigmaiietl 
f&ce^  darken^  stonily* 

"What  is  it?" 

^'Oabc,'*  retorted  the  other,  shortly.  *- That  fa  enotigh 
for  you.  There  are  no  pedigrees  or  distinctions  at  the 
North  P6le,  Ask  for  Old  Oabe,  ami  they  will  send  you  to 
roe  i  ask  for  me,  and  yon  wiU  find  Old  Gabe,  I  am  on  the 
aliip  Hector^  and  shall  be  far  away  to-morrow.  You  are 
another  Jooel^n,  bat  some  day  you  may  come  to  the 

**  Thanks,"  laughed  Bemie,  amused  at  the  odd  mixture 
of  courtesy  and  rudeness,  "May  I  ask  if  the  Hecior 
returns  to  England  this  season  ?" 

**  Yes^  the  Hector  returns  this  season/* 

"  May  I  take  passage  to  Eegland  on  the  Hector?**  per^ 
slated  Bemie,  eagerly. 

**  You  may  ask  what  you  please,  and  I  will  refuse  what  I 
please*  The  JooelyDS  have  always  brought  mo  evit  You 
are  a  Jocelyn^  and  you  may  sink  my  ship.  I  decline  to 
gi?e  yon  paasage  on  the  Hector.'* 

**Let  me  explain  jnj  reasons,  and  you  will  not  refuse 
the  request " 

A  ring  of  melancholy  in  the  rich^  mellow  tones  seemed 
to  strike  his  keen  ear,  for  the  stranger  stopped,  and  looked 
searchingly  into  the  handsome  face. 

**What  does  it  matter  to  me  what  your  reasons  are? 
The  ship  will  not  return  to  this  station  for  a  month.  Y^ou 
hare  an  enemy  ;  how  do  you  know  you  will  ever  want  a 
passage  to  England  ?"  he  demanded,  crustily.  '^  Who  is 
it  you  are  so  set  upon  seeing  as  to  surrender  your  whaling 
for  three  seasons  ?" 

Bemie  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  drew  from  a  side-pocket 
a  miniature. 

**That  is  the  magnet  drawing  me  homeward/^  he  said, 
holding  it  that  the  other  might  see  the  smiling  face. 

Monsieur  Qabe  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  and  staggered 
backward.  His  hands  clutchod  the  table.  His  face 
whitened  to  a  ghastly,  ashen  hue,  under  the  yellowish 
swarthiness.     His  eyes  contracted  with  a  deadly  pain. 

**  God  !**  he  gasped,  '*  where  did  you  get  that  ?  God  ! 
that  face  again,  and — the  Jocelyna  again  I" 

•*  It  ia  my  cousin,  Winifred  Jooelyn,'* 

Bemie  closed  the  miniature*  and  replaced  it 

**  It  is  not  your  cousin  I  It  is  not  Winifred  Jocelyii  T* 
inaiated  the  stranger,  wildly.  ''  You  know  nothing  abotit 
it  I  I  aay  you  know  nothing  about  it !  God  I  I  will  not 
ttay  here  I    I  shall  go  mad — mad — again  !" 

He  placed  his  shapely  hands  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut 
got  9ome  terrible  sight,  and  ruohed  away  frantically. 


Bemie  stood  in  the  doorway,  psfplexed  and  surprised. 
He  waa  looking  after  hia  fur^oorered  boots  disappearing 
through  the  gangway,  when  an  almost  imperoeptible 
sound  attracted  htm.  A  face  peered  from  behind  a  heavy 
stanchion,  and  waa  instantly  withdrawn*  The  face  waa 
John  Dev^y'a.  For  the  second  time  he  had  crept  near 
enough  to  hear  every  word.  For  the  second  time  his 
subtle  watchfulness  had  been  detected  after  his  object  had 
been  attained. 

'*  The  devil  take  that  fellow  Devey  !  What  oaa  he  be 
after  ?"  waa  Bemie's  careless  comment 
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CHAI^TER  XVIir. 
"  oon  irrr  him/* 
HE  whaleboat  pulled  off  from  the 
Arcturta  across  the  green  water 
toward  the  fields  of  ioau  A  whale 
had  been  sighted  by  the  lookout. 
Bemie  Jocelyn,  with  his  handsome 
face  and  white  hands,  his  brown  hair 
curling  around  his  splendid  head 
like  a  shining  fringe,  its  sealskiii- 
cap  seeming  a  trifle  ont  of  plaoo 
among  the  rough  old  salts,  straia* 
ing  every  muscle  to  pull  close 
enough  for  the  skilled  harpoon er  to 
take  deadly  aim*  The  magnifloent 
landsman's  eyes  glowed  with  an  ex- 
citement quite  as  intense  as  any 
whaler  In  the  boat  The  craft  shot 
forward  at  lightniog  speed.  Every  man  watched  the 
widening  circles  of  the  eddying  waters  around  the  mon- 
ster Hah.  Spouts  of  wat^  were  thrown  into  the  air  as 
the  whale  blew  and  snorted  at  the  surface,  and  the  boat 
flew  over  the  waves. 

'*  I  almost  wish  you  had  stsid  on  board,  Mr.  Jooelyn  ; 
this  will  be  no  play,"  Adams,  the  first- mate,  said«  ''We 
are  too  confoundedly  near  the  ice.  It  may  break  np  at 
any  minute.  Swing  on  your  oars,  my  boys.  She*ll  be 
ours  yet" 

The  men  panted  with  the  exertion  and  feverish  anxiety. 
White,  foamy  spouts  of  water  were  still  ascending  in  jeta. 
''Stand  up  V*  shouted  the  mate. 

The  harpooner  sprang  to  the  bow.  Bernie^s  strong  arm 
seized  his  oar.  and  his  college  skill  in  rawing  stood  him  in 
good  stead, 

**  Pull,  pull,  my  hearties  !  He  is  spouting  slower.  Ha 
is  going  down.  He  will  be  lost !  Ay  1  Dart,  dart  T*  vo- 
ciferated Adams,  as  they  ran  close  to  the  giant  of  the 
ocean. 

The  glistening  harpoon  darted  with  unerring  skill  and 
aim,  and  was  fastened  in  the  monster's  side,  and  the  boat 
was  backed.     The  creature  made  a  stupendous  plunge  of 
pain,  then  sank  swiftly  out  of  sight 
*«  Where  away  ?"  yelled  the  mate. 

'*  Under  the  ice,''  shouted  the  harpooner,  as  he  flung 
another  coil  around  the  ballard-post  **And  running 
foul,*'  he  ejaculated,  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

The  boat  lurched  violently,  then  was  pulled  with  light* 
ning  velocity  straight  toward  the  ioe-field.  The  ballard* 
post  began  to  smoke  with  the  friction  of  the  rope*  The 
harpooner  seized  a  bucket  and  laved  it  with  water.  The 
hardy  faces  were  full  of  intense  excitement 

"God  almighty  I  he*U  pull  us  under  the  ice— we'll  be 
lost  !*'  screamed  a  terror-stricken  voice, 

Bernie  glanced  around  contemptuously.     John  Devoy 
was  cowering  in  the  comer  of  the  flying  boat,  almost  par*^ 
alyzed  with  fright 
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**Qet  np,  jon  oonfoimddd  oowud,  and  jnmp  for  yonr 
life  with  the  reat  of  ns,  or  go  to  the  doTil  if  yon  like/' 
roughly  ordered  the  mate.  ''They  oan't  reaeh  ub  in 
time.    SpriDg  on  the  ioe,  every  one  of  you." 

It  was  only  a  few  dreadf al  moments  of  this  mad  racing 
to  destniotion.  The  craft  would  inevitably  follow  the  rope 
down  under  the  ice^  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  wherever 
the  wounded  whale  might  choose  to  make  its  gigantic 
perilous  plunges.  The  relief-boat  was  dashing  over  the 
water  to  their  rescue.  One  minute  every  eye  turned 
eagerly  toward  it ;  the  next  minute  every  eye  turned  hope- 
lessly from  it  Even  Bemie's  inexperienced  glance  saw 
that  it  was  too  late  to  save  them. 

"Spring  for  the  ice,  my  hearties,"  ordered  the  mate. 
"Qet  up,  you  fool,  or  be  a  dead  man  in  two  seconds,"  he 
added,  to  Dev^y. 

Each  man  braced  himself  for  the  leap  for  life  from  the 
doomed  craft  to  the  scarcely  less  perilous  ice.  One  breath- 
lass  instant  intervened,  and  then,  with'  a  grinding  crash, 
boat,  lines  and  whale  had  vanished  under  the  boundless 
ice. 

The  boat  had  gone,  but  the  crew  was  safa  Bemie's 
athletic  agility  had  enabled  him  to  spring  clear  of  the 
boat^  and  reach  the  ice  side-by-side  with  Adams,  the  mate. 
<•  This  floe  of  ice  is  devilish  shaky ;  we  won't  venture 
too  far  from  the  boats,"  Adams  said,  examining  keenly 
and  narrowly  the  gaping  holes  and  treacherous  fissures. 
"  He'll  come  up  again,  most  like  to  the  nor'west,  in  about 
thirty  minutes,  to  blow.  Mayhap  you'll  have  the  luck  to 
lance  him,  Mr.  Jocelyn.     Come  on,  boys.*' 

The  party  hurried  over  the  ice.  Adams  strode  on  in 
advance,  with  Bemie  at  his  side. 

**  It's  life,  sir  ;  yes,  it's  life,  this  here  whale-fishing— 
but  I  don't  like  this  mist  that's  creeping  over  us,  and  the 
winds  blowing  a  bit  sharp/'  he  added,  hurrying  forward 
rapidly. 

"  We  won't  give  up  the  fish,  even  for  a  gale,"  laughed 
Bernie^  g&yly*  ^^  blood  was  tingling  with  the  excite- 
ment and  danger  of  this  novel  chase. 
The  mate  glanced  at  him,  almost  in  admiration. 
"I  say,  Mr.  Jocelyn,"  he  began,  walking  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, "for  one  of  these  granddeo  gentleman  landsman 
you've  got  more  spirit,  and  can  handle  an  oar  better  than 
any  of  them  I  ever  shipped  with.  Ay,  hurry  up,  boys. 
There's  a  great  hole  in  the  ice,  and  cnrse  me  if  the  whale 
hasn't  come  up.     There  she  blows." 

A  spout  of  water  shot  up  in  the  air.  Their  prey  was  at 
the  surface,  for  a  few  minates,  at  least,  if  only  they  could 
reach  it  in  time.  The  sailors  rnshed  frantically  forward, 
yelling  a  wild  cheer.  The  mist  was  gathering  with  Arctic 
swiftness  aroand  them,  but  nobody  heeded.  One  man 
passed  his  comrades  in  long  strides.  One  man  reached 
tho  edge  of  tho  hole  several  feet  in  advance,  when  Adams 
and  the  sailors  ran  up.  Bernard  Jocelyn's  dexterous  white 
hands  had  driven  his  lance  into  the  great  whale,  and  in  an 
instant  he  had  drawn  it  out  and  given  another  fatal 
wound.  The  sea-monster  spouted  streams  of  blood,  while 
the  men  cheered  lustily  for  Bernie. 

•*  Ycu*-o  a  bom  whaler,"  ejaculated  Adams,  ecstatically. 
**lou've  done  as  well  as  the  best  of  us.  Look  out  1  look 
rati    rAm,runr' 

The  ^lu'a  ^r.^dcunly  reared  its  head  under  the  edge  of 
ioe»  ^en  pushed  forward,  breaking  its  passage  in  the  ice 
with  ita  gigantic  crown. 

**Tc.i»  care,  Mr.  Jooelyn  1"  shouted  the  mate,  from  the 
other  aide  of  the  gap,  as  Bemie  and  two  of  the  sailors  ran 
fbrward  to  give  the  whale  another  lance. 

"It's  turned  over*  He's  dead  I  lou'vd  killed  him, 
Ml,  Jooelyn  1"  vociferated  the  men« 


**Bun  for  your  lives,**  yelled  Adama»  in  a  shrill  fame  of 
terror.     **  The  ioe  is  parting.    The  fioe  ia  gona** 

Bernie  was  bending  down  to  watch  their  great  oapture. 
The  aailors  sprang  away  with  all  the  frantio  speed  of  men 
used  to  saving  their  lives  in  an  instint  They  ran  along 
the  widening  fissure.  The  ioe  was  cracking  in  exploaive 
bursts.  The  green  water  was  already  visible  far  into  the 
perfidious  ice.  The  mist  had  deepened  suddenly  into 
almost  impenetrability.  They  could  see  but  a  few  feet 
before  them. 

**  Here,  here !  Jnmp  here  T'  abouted  the  foremost  man, 
running  out  on  a  projecting  point  of  ice  eraoking  away 
from  the  main  body.  He  waa  over  in  an  instant,  running 
on  toward  the  party. 

The  sailor  in  front  of  Bemie  leaped  over,  and  stopped 
short  on  the  other  side.  Bemie  bounded  to  the  edge, 
now  a  few  feet  away.  In  another  second  he,  too,  would 
have  been  saved  ;  in  another  second  he  could  easily  have 
cleared  the  fatal  gap,  when  a  bratal  blow  from  a  lance 
hurled  him  backward.  He  recovered  hia  balanoe  and 
bounded  back  to  the  edge.  It  was  too  late^the  floe  had 
drifted  out  of  reach.  The  villainous  faoe  of  John  Devdy 
scowled  at  him  from  across  the  horrible,  hissing  water. 

"You  are  a  dead  man,  curse  you,"  he  taunted,  with  ma- 
lignant triumph,  from  the  safe  side  of  the  frightful  abyss. 
"I  came  here  to  kill  you,  and  Fve  done  it  Tour  Wini- 
fred thinks  you  are  dead  long  ago,  and  she's  Fnlke'a  wife. 
I  fooled  her  for  Fulka    Yes,  yes— think  on  that  while 

you  are  going  out  to  the  sharks,  and " 

The  floe  of  ioe  had  drifted  out  of  hearing,  swiftly  and 
steadily.  Bemie  ran  along  the  edge  in  frantio  despera- 
tion. He  could  hear  the  mate  ahouting  his  name  in  the 
distanca  The  white  peaks  of  ice  opposite  disappeared. 
The  voioes  of  the  men  grew  fainter.  The  explosive  crack- 
ing grew  louder.  An  impenetrable  pall  of  fog  enveloped 
him.  He  shouted  again  and  again,  but  the  gale  seemed 
to  beat  his  voice  back  into  his  teeth.  No  answer  came 
from  his  comrades — no  answer  would  ever  oome  to  him 
now.  He  was  shut  out  from  sight  and  sound,  in  the 
realms  of  eternal  silence.  The  floe  suddenly  stood  still, 
rocking  slightly  and  moving  slowly  back  and  forth,  then 
suddenly  the  mass  of  ice  began  to  whirl  ronnd  and  round, 
with  a  giddy  velocity. 

Bemie's  lips  were  tightly  compressed,  his  face  was  pale, 
bnt  the  brown  eyes  glittered  with  unqnenchable  apirit. 
Every  moment  he  expected  the  mass  to  break  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces.  He  knew  that  the  floe  had  been  caught  in 
the  whirling  eddy  of  two  meeting  ocean  currents,  rushing 
down  two  great  lanes  in  the  ica  It  would  whirl  in  this 
mad  way  for  a  while,  and  then  either  break  or,  drifting 
closer  to  the  edge  of  this  ocean  whirlpool,  be  carried  with 
tremendous  swiftness  out  into  midooean,  or  somewhere — 
God  only  knew  where. 

Every  sound  of  human  life  had  died  away  long  a^o. 
The  floe  rocked  and  whirled.  It  must  end  soon.  He 
knew  thai  Either  altemative  was  equally  hopeless  and 
equally  fatal.  Possibly  he  hoped  it  would  break  and  hurl 
him  into  the  boiling  sea  below.  Possibly  he  dreaded 
starving  and  freezing  more  than  the  awful  caldron  seeth- 
ing beneath  him. 

The  calmness  of  despair  came  over  Bernard  Jocelyn  as 
he  stood  there,  gszing  into  the  fog  vacantly,  with  the 
white,  salt  spray  dashing  over  him  from  the  sea,  and 
freezing  on  his  beard  and  clothes.  He  made  no  effbrt  to 
shelter  himself  from  the  sheets  of  foam  thrown  up  as  high 
as  the  i>eaks  of  ice. 

All  at  once  the  sickening  whirl  ceased,  and  Bemie 
became  aware  that  the  floe  of  ice  was  rushing  in  one  direc- 
tion.   Where,  it  seemed  bootless  to  question.    It  acaroely 
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mftttared  to  Fulke's  enemy,  impriaoned  on  the  drilting 
ioeberg.  It  could  not  aignify  mooh  to  Winifzed'a  haaband 
whioh  waj  the  ocean  corrent  drove  hia  ialaodof  ice.  Still, 
having  no  mind  to  aorfender  life  withoat  an  effort,  he 
ohunbered  as  high  as  poaaible  on  the  alippery,  frozen 
ledgea.  Nothing  waa  be/ore  him  except  the  great  Polar 
sea.  Notlung  behind  him  except  the  heavy,  opaqne  fog. 
The  Telocity  with  which  the  floe  waa  impelled  forward 
became  at  once  perceptible  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
left  the  log  to  the  rcHrward.  He  {weed  the  narrow  ledge, 
careleaa  of  accddent,  and  amiled  bitterly  at  the  very 
thought  of  cantion  for  him.  Somehow  the  past  rose 
before  him  in  vivid  intensity.  He  remembezed^laying  hia 
dart  down  on  the  ice  when  he  crepft  eloae  to  the  edge  to 
view  the  whale.  He  rememboed  now  that  one  of  the 
Bailors  picked  it  np,  and  he  comprehended  now,  alas  !  that 
some  murderous  purpose  must  have  been  in  Dev^y's  mind 
when  he  appropriated  the  weapon.  And  then  the  tortur- 
ing taunt  of  Winifred  being  Fulke*s  wife  I  Poor  Bernard  ! 
if  he  oould  only  live  to  save  Winifred  I  When  it  was  too 
late,  the  impalpable  vail  hiding  things  from  human  sight 
seemed  lifted.  He  understood  the  mystery  of  his  presence 
on  the  whaler.  They  had  taken  advantage  of  his  illness 
and  weakness  to  send  him  off  on  the  whalenship,  with  an 
assassin  to  dog  his  steps  and  kill  him,  that  Fnlke  might 
use  hia  dreadful  lash  over  her  father,  and  force  Winifred 
to  become  his  wife.  His  own  stupidity  and  blundering 
folly  rose  to  confront  him  now,  when  it  was  all  too  late. 
Fulke  had  pursued  him  with  fatal  malignity  to  the  confines 
of  the  world. 

Despite  what  they  called  the  mild  season  at  the  Pole, 
the  temperature  became  bitter  cold.  The  floe  was  still 
rushing  forward  at  a  maddening  rate  through  the  ocean 
channeL  Miles  away  on  either  side  were  mountains  of 
ioeu  Some  were  distant,  others  comparatively  near.  He 
contrived  to  climb  higher  up  from  ledge  to  ledge  by 
mtting  footholes  with  his  knife,  until  he  reached  a  startling 
height.  The  icebergs  seemed  to  have  approached  nearer 
and  nearer  while  Bernie  had  been  cutting  his  improvised 
stairway  up  the  glassy  side  of  the  peak.  They  were  on 
evGry  side,  massed  and  wedged  in  huge  mountains.  Evi- 
.lonUy  the  floe  was  drifting  into  the  dangerous  region  of 
pack-ice.  Other  fields  of  ice-mountains  had  crashed 
together  and  remained  there  for  ages,  perhaps,  and  this 
floe,  bearing  its  one  hapless  inhabitant,  was  flying  forward 
straight  upon  this  ice  with  a  resistless  momentum. 

Bernie  gazed  about  him,  conscious  of  a  strange,  dull 
curiosity  in  regard  to  the  frozen  sea,  and  an  equally  dull 
otolidity  as  to  his  own  inevitable  fate.  Far  away  on  tbe 
floe  he  conld  see  a  white,  moving  body,  and  easily  distin- 
guished the  ferocious  Polar  bear  on  one  of  the  icebergs. 

"Another  passenger,"  he  said,  bitterly.  *' Another 
chance  for  extermination." 

The  brute  was  to  the  windward ;  at  least,  he  might  not 
scent  the  prey  until  the  floe  had  crashed  upon  the  peaks  of 
eternal  ice  in  the  frozen  sea. 

**  Who  knows  which  one  of  us  will  be  to  the  windward 
then  ?"  muttered  Bernie,  turning  again  to  watch  the  icy 
coast  beginning  to  hem  them  in. 

The  floe  was  mshing  swiftly  onward;  it  would  be 
hurled  and  shiyered  on  the  immovable  icebergs.  The 
tremendous  ooUidon  was  inevitable.  Bemie*s  eyea  riveted 
themselves  upon  the  gigantic  danger  with  •  horrible  fas- 
dnfttion.  He  forgot  everything  dae  in  the  absorbing 
curiosity  to  witness  the  giand  final  apeotaol^— forgot  that 
his  own  life  was  not  worth  a  oent 

"Ay,  it's  coming  soon  enough  now,**  he  whispered. 

A  numb  torpidity  seemed  creeping  over  him ;  the  biting 
Polar  wind  swept  around  him.    It  was  horribly  cold,  and 


the  frozen  sea  lay  only  a  mile  or  two  away.  A  low  growl 
atariled  him.  Hia  rapacious  fellow-voyager  appeared  on 
the  Terj  summit  of  the  next  peak»  not  fifty  yards  away. 
They  had  shifted  positiciUH-Bernie  was  to  th*  windward 
now,  and  the  brute  had  aeented  hia  psey ;  Bruin  vraa 
Cprowlmg  savagely  at  him. 

Tbe  wind  roared  among  the  icebergs ;  the  floe  was 
appallingly  near.  One  frightful  moment  more  of  suspense 
and  it  would  crash  furiously  upon  the  frozen  mountains. 
Bernie  suddenly  raised  his  head.  A  sound  to  the  wind« 
ward  echoed  sharply  through  the  peaks — it  was  a  ship's 

^°'  (Tohecontintua.) 
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A  RECENT  letter  thus  describes  the  festival  of  San  Juan 
de  Dies  in  the  village  of  Texcoca  As  the  inhabitants, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Spanish,  Mexican  and  French 
families,  are  extremely  poor,  the  anniversary  was  cele« 
brated  without  pomp,  but  with  touching  fervor. 

On  the  eve  of  the  festival  the  barrier  in  which  the 
Church  of  St  John  stands  was  illuminated  by  bonfires  of 
resmous  wood ;  on  the  roof  of  the  church  and  on  each 
tower  brilliant  flames  were  kept  up  by  patient  Indians^  who 
seemed  as  wrapt  in  their  labor  of  love  aa  ever  Paraee 
could  have  been  while  maintaining  the  sacred  fires  of  Iran. 

When  the  anniversary  dawned  there  was  a  joyous  peaL  • 
of  bells,  and  before  sunrise  every  boy  and  man  who  oould 
procure  rockets,  torpedoes  or  fire-crackers  helped  to  in- 
crease the  din.  The  uproar  was  so  great  that  the  dogs— I 
believe  Texooco  owns  more  than  any  other  town  in  this 
republic— fled  yelping  into  the  houses  or  ran  off  to  the 
hills.  At  eight  o'clock  Mass  was  celebrated^  and  during 
the  pauses  there  seemed  to  come  from  some  npper  region 
sad,  wild  sounds  that  chilled  one's  blood.  After  Mass  I 
heard  these  weird  sounds  at  intervals,  and  asking  what 
they  were,  was  told  it  was  a  *'  Chirrimi%"  •  sort  of  sere- 
nade by  Ave  Indians,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Mount  *Teponastle  to  contribute  their  mites  to  the  festival 
by  playing  on  the  roof  of  the  church.  A  lady  suggested, 
"  Go  out  in  front  of  the  church  where  you  can  hour  them 
more  distinctly."  The  servant  who  accompanied  me 
said :  **I  will  go  to  the  roof  of  the  church  and  tell  the 
Indians  to  play  a  martial  air  for  you."  I  declined  trou- 
bling the  musicians,  but  away  sped  Pedio,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  the  music  ceased,  and  a  head, 
that  for  ugliness  might  have  vied  with  that  of  Quasimodo, 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  was  thrust  from  a  window  in  the 
tower,  while  the  other  four  Indians  leaned  over  the  roof, 
peering  at  the  Americans.  Evidently  they  were  disposed 
to  be  obliging,  for  they  played  three  of  their  wild  airs, 
and  when,  by  way  of  thanks,  I  sent  up  a  piece  of  silver 
and  my  messenger  suggested :  "  Perhaps  the  foreigner 
would  like  to  see  your  instruments,"  down  they  all  came 
and  exhibited  their  drums,  made  from  the  body  of  a  tree 
(with  an  unwritable  Indian  name)  hollowed  out  and 
covered  with  deer-skin.  Then  with  an  apathetic  air  they 
displayed  their  trumpets,  also  of  wood  and  about  four- 
teen inches  long.  There  was  not  a  smile,  yet  I  knew  they 
were  proud  of  their  handiwork— by-the-way,  these  Tex- 
cocan  Indians  seem  even  graver  than  their  serious  Aztec 
neighbors. 

That  eyening  the  illuminations  differed  from  those  of 
the  previous  night  Chinese  lanterns  and  colored  lamps 
were  hung  in  the  streets,  and  all  the  parish  of  San  Joan 
de  Dies  was  bedecked  with  white  hangings,  old  tapestry 
and  flowers. 
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I WAB  ipendinir  » lew  months  at  one  of  our  faBhionable 
watMing-piucoB  witn  Auufe  Carrie  when  I  first  met  Barton 
Wight  It  WEB  through  litHe  Minnie  that  we  first  became 
acquainted. 

She  was  the  strangest  child  I  ever  saw,  but  one  whoso 
winning  ways,  rare  beanty,  and  Iright  intellect  attracted 
loTe,  while  her  violent  temper  and  capricions  moods  puz- 
zled and  even  repelled  her  friends. 

I  found  her  one  day  on  the  beach,  lying  upon  her  face 
on  the  white  sand,  sobbing  violently  and  angrUy,  while 
her  nurse  tried  in  vain  to  comfort  her. 

*'  Qo  away— I  hate  you  1  I  want  papa  ?*  oried  the  child, 
not  lifting  her  face. 

'*Tour  papa  will  be  back  again  on  Saturday,"  said  the 
nurss^  *'  Gome,  Minnie  ;  it  is  getting  hot  here,  and  yon 
will  be  all  tanned  with  the  sun." 

'*I  don't  care  1"  screamed  the  child — ''I  don't  caro  if  I 
am  burnt  black." 

'*  Bat  your  papa  will  not  want  to  kiss  you  then,"  said 
the  nurse. 

In  an  instant  the  child  was  on  her  feet,  and  had  slipped 
her  little  hand  into  the  woman's.  The  sight  of  her  little 
tear-stained  face  was  very  pitiful,  and  I  spoke  to  her. 

**  I  have  a  cage  full  of  little  birds  in  my  room,"  I  said  ; 
"  would  you  like  to  come  and  see  them,  my  girl  ?" 

••  Yea,"  was  the  quick  reply.  **  I  like  you.  I  heard  you 
singing  to  the  lame  lady." 

*•  That  is  my  aunt,"  I  said.  *'  She  loves  little  girls  very 
mnch." 

^^Wouldshelovemef 

"I  think  so.     Shall  we  go  and  ask  her  V 

•«Ko^"  said  this  oddity.  «<I  shaVt  ask  her.  If  folks 
want  to  love  me  they  can,  but  I  shaVt  ask  tliem." 

Telling  the  nurse  where  she  would  find  the  child,  I  took 
her  to  my  room,  and  for  three  days  she  only  left  me  at 
night 

With  her  impetuona  disposition  she  became  warmly 
attached  to  Aunt  Osrri%  whose  quiet  gentleness  seemed  to 
soothe  all  her  troubles.  The  great  grief  was  her  father's 
abssftoe  i6r  those  three  days. 

••WmmK'*  she  tdd  us,  ••was  dead-<lrowned  in  Ihe 
riftc  Aiml  Liaaie^  who  look  eare  of  her  after  mamma 
died,  was  dead,  too^  and  she  heiaelf  had  been  very  sick,  so 
the  doctor  sent  her  to  Newport  to  get  well ;  and  now  papa 
had  gone  home  for  three  days,  and  she  should  die,  she  was 
sure,  before  he  came  back  again.  She  was  seven  years 
old,  and  her  name  was  Minnie  Wight" 

I  never  saw  such  beauty  as  this  child's.  Large  brown 
eyes,  and  a  wealth  of  rich  brown  curls,  attracted  the  first 
admiration,  and  day  after  day  new  beauties  were  developed 
— the  beautiful  form,  the  delicate  features,  small,  expressive 
mouth,  and  the  grace  of  every  movement,  made  her  won- 
derfully lovely. 

Saturday  came,  and  by  daylight  we  heard  Minnie's 
voice  in  the  hall,  as  she  passed  our  door  on  the  way  to  the 
landing  to  wait  for  the  boat  that  was  %o  bring  pspa. 

Aunt  Carrie  was  ill  all  day,  and  I  could  not  leave  her 
until  late  in  the  af  ternooD,  when  she  fell  asleep,  and  I  went 
to  walk  on  the  beach.  I  was  strolling  slowly  along  when 
Minnie  came  rushing  after  mo. 

*'Miss  Arnold  I  Miss  Arnold  I  please  wait  for  me  I" 
^  I  turned  toward  her,  and  saw  Barton  Wight     He  was 
following  his  little  girl,  and  raising  his  hat,  said,  cour- 
teously : 

*'  Will  jon  allow  me  to  introdace  myself,  and  thank  you 
iur  your  kindntiss  to  mj  little  girl  V 


I  scaroelj  know  bow  I  replied,  but  we  walked  together, 
Minnie  holding  a  hand  of  each,  and  as  we  walked^  wo 
talked  of  the  weather,  the  sea,  the  many  everyday  topics 
that  break  the  ice  of  a  first  meeting. 

Before  we  parted,  he  had  asked,  and  I  had  granted,  per- 
mission to  oall  upon  Aunt  Carrie. 

I  went  to  my  room,  and  found  my  aunt  still  sleeping. 
I  was  free  to  think— to  think  of  a  pair  of  sad  dark  eyes 
looking  into  mine— of  a  deep,  rich  voice  speaking  to  me-^ 
of  a  tall,  manly  flg^ure  bending  toward  me. 

I  cannot  write  of  that  Summer  as  I  would.  I  cannot 
think  of  Barton  Wight  as  a  mere  watering-place  acquaint- 
ance, when  he  seemed  part  of  my  very  life,  my  heart,  my 
love. 

At  first  my  womanly  pity  vras  roused  by  his  deep-settled 
melancholy,  the  heavy  heart-sorrow  that  was  printed  upon 
his  face,  and  shadowed  his  large  black  eyes.  Then  I  be- 
came interested  in  his  conversation,  the  varied  reading 
that  had  expanded  his  rare  intellect,  the  travel  from  which 
he  had  drawn  such  rich  experiences,  and  the  winning  de- 
ference and  courtesy  that  a  plain  little  woman  feels  to  be 
suoh  delicate  flattery  from  such  a  man. 

Later,  I  found  myself  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  the  power  to  awaken  a  smile  on  his  lips,  a  look  of 
peace  in  his  eyes  ;  and  half  afraid,  wholly  loving,  I  learned 
that  he  loved  me.     He  loved  me  I 

I  was  a  little  woman,  pale  in  face,  without  any  brilliancy 
of  beauty  or  accomplishment,  entirely  dependent  upon 
Aunt  Carrie  for  my  support  He  was  a  prominent  lawyer 
in  New  York,  talented,  wealthy — a  man  of  stainless  repu- 
tation,  both  in  his  social  and  professional  life — a  maq 
whose  love  would  have  been  considered  an  honor  by  any 
of  the  Mlliant  belies  around  uc    And  he  really  loved  me. 

It  seemed  impossible  at  first  thai  suoh  bewildering  hap- 
piness could  be  mine.  I  had  pasted  my  ohildhood  and 
my  girlhood  in  a  sort  of  gray  lils^  tending  an  invalid 
mother,  and  humoring  the  oaprioea  of  a  very  aged  lather. 
I  was  twenty-lour  when  they  died,  'and  Aunt  Canie  sent 
for  me  to  share  her  lonely  lifa 

Thai  was  my  fbat  fflmm  of  happiness.  Money  snfllcient 
to  gratify  all, my  love  of  fine..arts,  mume,  liteiaiure,  rest 
fhmi  the  wearing  anxiotiea  of  nursifi^  and  tbe  oaloulatiou 
how  to  make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  twa 

Aunt  Carrie  was  an  invalid,  it  is  true^  but  she  had  a 
house  fkill  of  servants  at  home,  and  one  who  always  trav- 
eled with  us.     She  was  very  kind  to  me. 

For  two  years  we  were  quietly  hsppy ;  then  we  went  to 
Newport  and  Boston.     Barton  Wight  loved  me. 

He  had  made  my  life  golden-hued,  when,  one  evening, 
we  were  sitting  on  the  porch,  talking,  and  we  spoke  of 
Minnie. 

«*  Darling,"  he  said,  "  that  is  the  only  drawbadc  to  my 
happiness — the  fear  that  Minnie  will  prove  too  much  of  a 
borden  for  you.  She  is  so  impetuous — inherits  so  much 
of  her  mother's  peculiar  temperament— that  I  tremble  for 
her  future.  My  strongeet  hope  for  her  is  in  the  infiuence 
yon  have  over  her— the  power  of  your  gentle,  quiet  tem- 
perament over  her  wayward  moods.     Poor  little  Minnie  1" 

**  She  is  like  her  mother?"  I  questioned.  "  Ion  have 
never  told  me  of  her.  Barton.     Is  it  long  since  she  died  ?" 

"Four  years.  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  married 
life^  that  yon  may  understand  folly  how  precious  to  me  is 
your  love,  your  tender  gentleness,  my  soft-eyed  darh'ng. 
My  true  life  is  only  now  commencing,  Alice." 

I  had  longed  for  this  confidence,  and  was  only  too  gkd 
to  have  it  offered  to  me. 


BASTOirS    WIFR 
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"  My  wife^"  Barton  laid,  ••  was  •  Wert  Indian,  of  Span- 
ish d6aoeB»»  and  with  wonderfnl  beauty  and  powers  of 
attraoiion*  Minnie  resembles  her  in  eyerj  partionlor*  I 
loved  her»  Alioe,  with  a  stroingt  fierce  love,  saoh  as  a 
woman  like  her  will  awaken  in  a  yoang,  untried  heart,  and 
ahe  returned  my  Ioysu 

Tor  four  years  we  lived  together,  but  I  can  never 
deaoiibe  to  you  my  Ufa  Zoe  was  jealous  of  everything — 
jealous  of  my  profession,  because  it  took  me  from  her 
sid#— jealous  of  her  own  child,  if  I  caressed  her  too 
warmly.  Her  temper  was  ungovernable,  and  the  alightest 
opposition  to  her  wishes  would  rouse  a  perfect  storm  of 
fury.  Then  would  follow  fits  of  penitence,  as  wild  and  un* 
reaaonablo  as  her  firrt  anger^  when  she  would  reproach 
herself  in  bitterest  terms,  caress  me,  and  plead  for  pardon 
as  if  she  aetually  feared  I  would  visit  some  horrible  ven- 
geanoe  upon  her. 

**  Slowly  my  mind  swoke  to  the  appalling  truth  that 
there  was  positive  insanity  in  her  blood  ;  slowly  came  to 
my  horror-stricken  heart  the  conviction  that  the  woman  I 
loved,  had  married,  the  mother  of  my  little  child,  must 
become  to  me  only  a  care  and  burden,  to  be  tenderly 
humored,  and  made  happy  as  far  as  it  lay  in  my  power  to 
make  her  so,  but  never  my  true  wife,  my  other  self,  the 
chosen  oompanion  of  every  thought  of  my  heart 

"  I  tried  to  bear  my  cross  patiently  ;  my  sister  Lizzie 
game  to  me,  and  took  upon  her  young  shoulders  all  house- 
hold oares,  and  I  engaged  a  woman  for  Zoe's  constant  at- 
tendance. In  all  her  fierce  moods,  her  most  violent  attacks 
of  insanity,  her  love  for  me  never  wavered.  It  was  touch- 
ing to  see  how  she  would  oome  to  me,  exhausted  with 
raving,  put  her  beautiful  arms  around  me,  lay  her  weary 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  sink  to  sleep  while  I  soothed 
and  caressed  her. 

«<  My  heart  was  hers  in  her  afflietion,  as  it  had  been  in 
her  health  and  strength.  My  physieian  at  first  gave  me 
hope  of  her  recovery  ;  but  during  the  fourth  Winter  of 
our  marriage,  her  physical  strength  began  to  give  way, 
and  ho  advised  me  to  try  travel  and  change  of  soena  I 
anented  the  more  willingly  as  he  said  the  physical  weak- 
neai  might  be  a  token  of  renewed  mental  power. 

*«We  left  little  Minnie  with  Lizzie,  and  made  an  ex- 
iended  t9outhem  trip.  The  change  was  certainly  benefi- 
ciaL  Zoe  gained  in  health,  and  was  much  more  quiet  It 
maybe  that  my  constant  preaencewas  some  restraint  upon 
her;  but  it  ia  certain  that  she  slowly  regabied  a  moraevea 
temper,  and  the  violent  speUs  of  raving  beeame  le«  and 
less  frequenl 

<<  We  had  been  in  New  Orleans  when  I  was  summoned 
home  by  important  professional  engagements,  and  took 
passage  on  one  of  the  Mississippi  steamers  for  St  Loma'* 

•*My  homer*  I  said. 

*'Tour  home  I  I  had  every  hope  then  of  Zoe's  perfect 
recovery,  but  God  willed  that  I  should  lose  her.  We  were 
nearly  at  our  journey's  end  when  the  steamer  took  fire  iu 
the  night  We  were  asleep  in  the  stateroom  when  the  cry 
awoke  us,  and  hurrying  on  our  dotheay  we  went  on  deck. 
It  was  a  scene  of  indescribable  oonfuaion»  and  evezy  one 
was  struggling  for  self-preservation. 

**You  may  imagine  my  horror,  Alices  vriwn  Zoe  broke 
in  the  worst  paroxysm  of  raving  that  had  ever  afEUetad  her. 
In  vain  I  tried  to  calm  her ;  aha  waa  wOd  with  tenor,  and 
would  not  let  me  touch  her.  Ewry  moment  mat 
became  more  oritieal,  and  tiie  danger  of  delay 
Abeady  the  lifeboats  were  kMided  with  their  living  frmght, 
and  lowered  to  the  water.  Tha  flm  waa  gainlag  in  force 
and  fury.  In  despair  I  caught  Zoe  in  my  arms,  and  tried 
to  make  her  understand  that  we  must  get  to  the  lifeboata 
She  wreated  herself  from  my  grasp,  ran  swiftly  across  the 


deck  of  the  steamer,  and  sprang  into  the  water.  I  toh 
lowed  her.  I  could  swim  aahorcb  if  I  could  onl^  find  hei; 
Alice,  my  search  was  fruitlesa 

**  I  swam  here  and  there,  when  suddenly  I  was  struck  by 
some  wood  from  the  burning  vessel,  and  remembered  no 
more  for  two  wecka  I  awoke  to  consdonsness  then,  to 
find  myself  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  in  St  Lonia  I  had 
been  very  ill,  delirious  from  the  blow  upon  my  head,  and 
to  this  hour  I  do  not  know  how  or  by  whom  I  was  rescued. 
Zoe  was  lost  When  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  I  tried 
to  find  some  dew  to  her  fate,  hoping  that  she  had  been 
amongrt  the  rescued  passengera  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  she  sank  in  that  mad,  terrified  leap  from  the  burning 
steamer.  Now,  you  can  understand  why  I  am  so  anxious 
about  Minnia  The  strange,  wajward  mood%  the  hot 
temper,  the  paaaionate  love  and  caprieious  tempanaaent 
are  all  so  like  poor  Zoe'a  While  lizsia  lived  Minnie  had 
loving  care  from  a  loving  woman,  but  my  dear  aiater  died 
six  months  ago.  Minnie's  grief  was  so  violent  it  threat- 
ened her  life,  and  I  brought  her  here  to  win  her  mind 
from  her  sorrow.  To  you  she  has  given  the  same  absorb- 
ing affection  she  gave  to  her  aunt  Can  you  undertake 
such  a  heavy  care  as  my  poor  child  must  be,  Alice  Y* 

"I  will  give  her  the  most  loving  care,  Barton,  if  you 
will  trust  her  to  maV 

As  I  spoke  I  made  a  vow  in  my  heart  to  give  to  Barton 
the  peaceful  home,  the  loving,  gentle  devotion  that  would 
best  compensate  him  for  the  past  sorrow  and  triaL  I  wasj 
sure  his  love  for  me  was  true  and  enduring,  and  that  he 
antidpated  the  true  happineaa  of  married  life  in  thia^ 
second  lova 

Our  Summer  of  happiness  was  over,  and  Barton  re^ 
turned  to  New  York,  while  Aunt  Carrie  and  I  went  to  our 
St  Louis  home,  with  Minnie  for  our  guest  In  Novem- 
ber Barton  was  to  come  for  me,  and  we  were  to  return  to 
New  York  together.  Aunt  Carrie  made  most  generous 
preparations  for  our  wedding,  and  the  weeks  fiew  by 
rapidly. 

Early  in  November  Barton  came  to  St  Louis,  and  tha 
wedding-day  was  fixed.  On  the  twenty-second  I  waa  to 
become  a  brida  In  the  meantime  my  friends  seemed  de- 
termined to  make  my  few  dajs  of  maidenhood  as  gay  aa 
possible,  and  parties  were  made  for  me,  to  which  Barton 
was  always  invited.  ^^ 

On  oaa  lovdy  day,  when  June  seemed  to  have  vidted 
us  for  a  few  hours,  we  made  a  riding-party,  and  started 
for  the  outddrts  of  the  dty.  We  were  passing  a  hand- 
some building,  when  one  of  the  party  sdd  : 

*'Who  would  like  to  atop    and  go  into  the  lunatic 
aaylum  ?    The  doctor  is  a  irarm  personal  friend  of  mina" 
I  glanced  nervoudy  at  Barton.     He  was  very  pale«  but 
said,  courteoudy : 
•'  Shall  we  not  intrude  r 

*'  Oh,  no,  indeed  1  This  is  an  asylum  where  they  are 
not  afrdd  of  vidtora     ShaU  we  go  ?" 

The  whole  party  assenting^  we  dismounted,  and  were 
soon  in  the  bailding.  The  doctor  was  most  polite,  and  he 
soon  discovcssd  thai  Barton  took  a  painful  interest  in  his 
aonvarmtioffi. 

"I  hava  one  patient,"  ha  told  him,  **  whose  case  inter- 
ests ma  deeply.  It  is  a  lady  who  waa  placed  here  by  Mra 
Waldon.  Probably  yoa  hava  heard  of  Mra  Weldon  Y^ 
**I  am  almost  a  stianflffr  in  St.  Louis,"  Barton  replied. 
''She  is  a  lady  of  Jacga  wedtb,  who  spends  her  life  and 
fortune  in  deeds  of  charity.  The  unfortunate  patient  of 
wh<»n  I  speak  waa  lescoad  from  a  burning  steamboat,  and 
with  soma  others  waa  taken  to  Mra  Weldon's,  her  house 
being  near  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  seven  miles  below  the 
city.    The  others  recovered,  and  left  her,  but  the  shock  q£ 
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the  aiglit  of  Uoiror  turned  this  t»oor  ereatare*s  brain. 
W«  bare  tried  in  vain  to  Jiacover  even  lier  name  ;  but  aho 
talks  of  a  child  at  tiiuea,  and  calls  often  for  her  husband. 

**  How  long  ago  was  she  found  ?"  asked  Barton* 

•*Foiir  jeara  ago/ 

*'Oan  laedher  ?" 

*■  I  do  not  often  allow  Tmtors  to  see  her.  The  sight  of 
a  stranger  excites  her/* 

♦•Let  us  aee  her,"  I  said  to  the  doctor.  "I  think  we 
cm  tell  you  where  to  find  her  friends,' 

**  If  yon  think  so,  come,  by  all  raeana,"  he  said,  opening 
a  door  near  to  us.  I  came  to  Barton's  side^  nerring 
m  jseU  as  best  I  could. 

•*  Hush  !"  he  whispered,  hoarsely.  "  Do  not  speak  now. 
I  cannot  t^car  it" 

'f  ha  doctor  led  us  through  a  lorg  corridor*  and  opened 
tlie\loor  of  a  small,  neatly -fnmislied  room«  Seated  there, 
in  a  listless  attitude,  her  hands  lying  in  her  lap,  her  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  was  a  pale,  beantifuJ  woman.  She 
dii  not  stir  as  we  entered,  not  even  lifting  her  eyes,  I 
glanced  at  B^ton,  and  read  the  death-warrant  of  my  love 
in  his  face.  With  rigid 
features,  pallid  cheeks 
and  lips,  and  a  resolute 
look  in  his  eyes,  he 
went  from  my  side  to 
his  wife's. 

<*Zoer*  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone* 

Never  haye  I  heard 
such  a  cry  of  rapture  as 
sprang  from  the  poor 
maniac's  lips, 

*'  Barton  !  I  knew 
you  would  come.  Bar- 
ton I  My  love  —  mv 
husband  I'* 

I  went  softty  from  the 
room,  from  the  house, 
and  walked  home.  How 
I  reached  my  room  I 
never  knew.  How  the 
lODg  uight  paased  I 
cannot  write. 

The  next  day  a  litle 
note  reached  me : 

•'  AiA<rSL,**  Barton  wrote. 
"Ooa    U    my   wttnsfis   X 


never  meant  to  broak  your  heart*  I  have  not  wiUiagLy  ddOdi7t»«l 
you.  Can  you  forgiTe  and  forget  me  ?  The  doctor  thinks  I  bad 
better  take  my  wife  home  aa  soon  as  pos&fble,  and  I  leave  here 
to-morrow*  May  heaven  bless  you,  Alice,  and  grant  you  In  time 
a  happier  love,  B^bton.** 

I  was  not  ill— I  did  not  die.  After  some  days  the  ke 
anguish  beoamd  a  dull,  ever-present  pain,  and  my  constaal 
struggle  was  to  crush  down  the  loTe  that  was  now  a  ain,^ 
Forgetting  wss  impossible,  and  what  had  I  to  forgive  ? 
Two  long,  weary  years  passed  awny,  and  I  wsa  becoming 
reconoilod  to  my  SLrrow.  Aunt  Carrie  was  always  my 
oomfort,  and  I  knew  I  was  her  greatest  treasure  on  earth.^ 
Onoe  only  I  had  heard  from  Burton,  when  hd  sent  fo 
Minnie  the  day  he  left  Bt,  Louis, 

Sorrow  was  to  oome  to  me  once  more,  A  tint  Carda 
died,  and  I  was  alone,  heiress  to  her  wealthy  desoUte  in 
her  toss.  It  was  ]ust  after  the  funeral  when  my  maid 
brought  me  a  letter,  and  I  recognised  Barton*s  hand, 

'*  Ai.rca,''  he  wrote,  "one  year  ago  Z09  di4?d.    1  thtnk  the  Uai 
year  of  her  sorrowful  Life  was  liappy ;  she  bQcamQ  a  j^atld,  barm*" 
less  ehUd  fa  my  care,  never  quite  ratlotial,  bat  oe^^or  violent,  and 

always  loving  aad  sub* 
muss t vs.  She  died  in  my 
arms,  never  knowing  that 
for  one  hour  my  heart  hml^ 
strayed  from  her.  I 
waiting  to  know  if  I  may  ^ 
come  to  you.  There  is 
now  no  sin  In  my  love  tor 
you.  and  It  ia  yours  un 
changed,  unalterable.  May 
I  see  you  ?        BA.rr<w,*' 

My  story  is  told.  We 
had  a  quiet  wedding, 
and  I  came  to  New 
York,  happy,  tm  his  love 
has  made  my  Ule  now 
for  five  long  years. 
What  oould  be  more 
perfect  joy  on  eartfa 
than  is  mine  as  Barton'^ 
wife  ? 


y^>w  mi  BKsa  ts  %AaMsi*»* 


£i  oNOM)r  ia  our  Affislii 
has  the  aameefloot  up 
our  fortunes  that  ( 
bleeding    has    on    our 
oonversation* 


A   TIBIT  TO   A   LAeiB  BBfB  »R«WKliy. 


LAGER   BEER    IN    AMERICA. 
HOW    IT  CAME   HERE,  WHAT  IT  SHOULD   BE    WHAT  IT   la 

By  J,  BuaNTTZ  Bacon, 


TfEE  prodoetion  of  hmt  in  onr  eountfy,  and  espeoiallj  of 

that  wliich  le  now  called  "lager  b«er/'  hw  reaohed  pro- 

poriioitfl  that  entitle  it  to  notioe  as  one  of  our  priooipal 

iDduetriefL,  and,  from  tne  qnnntitj  oon^nmed,  it  miiy  fairly 

be  termed  the  btverage 

of  Ibe  milHoD.     A  brief 
[  akeicb  of  American  beer 

may  tberefore  be  inter* 

eeting.     It  may  also  be 

new    to    some    of   onr 
I  later  •  ooming    German 

ooTiBinfly     who    aflsnme 

exolofiiYeneis  in  its  pa* 

temity  and  prodaotion. 
New  Tork  claims  an 

early  date  in  that  eon* 
'  neetioa.     Onr  Flemish 

forefathers  of  the  New 
^Netherlands  inherited 
teaditions  of  beer 
f  And  ita  manufacture 
jttiore  directly  and  le* 
I  ^timately    than    ooold 

»oy  Bayariao  or  other 

Q^rmaji,  for  the  royal 

patron    eaint     of     the 

(ottming  tankard.  Gam- 
^  brinDa,  w^u)  a  Fleming, 

bdng  Lord  of  Brabant^ 

In  old  Fh^dem.    It  was 
[thrO!2gh  no  left- ban  dec! 


TfcAVjcatiKQ    A    il.LLAK. 


birthright,  tberefofe,  that  beer  was  among  the  earlj 
mannfaotnres  in  Manhattan.  In  1633,  nnder  Director  Van 
Twiller,  a  brewery  was  erected  ia  Dridgd  Street,  between 
Broad  and  WhitehelL     Not  long  afterward  the  **  Bronwer 

Htraat"  was  ao- called 
from  its  several  brew- 
eries. There  Olofife 
Steyensen  Van  Oort- 
landt,  as  a  brewer,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his 
fortune  and  his  family, 
and  the  names  of  De 
Forest,  Van  CJonwen- 
hoven.  Bayard,  Eip, 
Beekman,  and  others, 
were  on  the  list  of  early 
brewers  who  rose  to 
wealth  and  eminence. 
Arendt  Van  Corlaer  — 
the  **Corlaer'*  so  held 
in  honor  by  the  abori- 
gines  and  the  French — 
established  a  brewery 
at  BeTerwyck,  or  Al- 
bany, in  1G61.  Even 
in  Masaaohnaetts  there 
were  brew  >  houses  al- 
eady  in  1G35.  In  that 
colony,  when  barley  was 
scarce,  they  began  to 
use  molaaBes  and  vqj(^a 
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M  snbsiitateB  for  malt,  nntil  the  Oenenl  Cknirt  prohibited 
the  pt»BtiB>b  -wbiA  mtsf  be  eiOled  onlj  sn  ntio^Mtion  d 
the  wniMiBfil  egpediante  ci  our  daj. 

The  beer  whidb  ynm  made  generally  ml  that  early  time  hi 
Manhattan  and  otiMr  perta  of  our  ooantiy  was  known  aa 
*' table  beer,"*  anoh  aa  oor  *«pieaent-oae  ale*';  or  when 
move  malt  waa  naod,  aa  **  strong  beer/' anoh  aa  we  now  call 
'*atook  ala**  The  same  kind  of  prodneta  continued  in 
Togoe  in  New  York  np  to  and  after  the  Berolution,  and 
they  were  the  only  form  of  malt  liquors  in  common  nse 
here  nntil  1846.  Suoh«  also,  were  the  general  malt  berer- 
agea  of  the  other  Middle  States,  exoept  in  the  Spring- 
time ;  and  that  ezoeption  brings  ns  to  the  consideration  of 
"lager  beer,"  and  its  history  in  America. 

In  attempting  the  task,  we  must  first  go  back  to  Gam- 
brinns  and  to  Bavaria,  for  with  one  or  the  other  it  is  gen- 
erally coDoeded  that  lager  originated.  The  ancient  legend 
rdatiTe  thereto,  as  contidned  ia  an  appendix  to  "  Simpli- 
cisaimns,*'  runs  thus:  '*A  Bavarian  nobleman,  Count 
Forst,  had  been  visiting  the  court  of  Gambrinas  in  Bra- 
ban^  and,  by  his  capacity  for  beer,  had  found  favor  in  the 
royal  eyes.  When  the  count  was  about  to  return  home^ 
at  a  private  audience  Gambrinus  said  that  as  a  parting 
gift  he  wonld  teach  him  the  secret  of  a  new  beer  which  he 
had  lately  discovered.  He  gave  the  count  a  manuscript 
deaoribing  the  process,  and  especially  impressed  on  him  the 
condition  that  the  beer  must  be  brewed  in  the  low  tem- 
peralore  of  Winter,  must  be  stored  for  six  months,  and 
not  tapped  till  ihe  Spring,  *'  In  this  stone  flagon,"  con- 
tinned  the  King,  *'yoa  will  find  another  arcanum  of  the 
new  draught.  It  contains  a  sextarius  of  the  true  and 
virgin  barm,  derived  from  a  PeniciSium  under  the  mid- 
night dews.  This  sap  of  barm,  after  fermentation,  will 
be  the  mother  of  more,  and  its  succession  must  be  pre- 
served. Hasten,  then,  mv  son,  to  your  home,  and  set  this 
living  yeast  to  its  duty,  and  remember,  above  all,  the 
Winter-keeping  of  the  beer." 

The  count  hastened  home  to  establish  a  brewery  at 
Manich,  and  obeying  the  directions  of  the  King,  be- 
queathed the  secret  to  his  descendants.  It  is  well  known 
that  by  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  about  1650, 
Liger  beer  had  become  a  common  beverage  in  Germany. 

We  may  regard  this  old  German  legend  as  a  mere  fable, 
though  there  are  some  here  who  still  accept  the  Gam- 
brinus *'barm"  as  a  verity,  as  we  shall  yet  note.  The 
Winter  keeping  of  the  beer,  however,  is  no  fible,  but  an 
old  and  eesential  fact  in  the  production  of  true  lager,  for 
nntil  it  is  Winter-brewed  and  Winter- stored  it  cannot  be 
genuine,  natural  lager  beer. 

••Lagem"  is  the  German  verb  "to  lay  up,"  or  to  store. 
In  the  old  Lexioons  lager  beer  is  defined  as  a  beer  for 
keeping.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  genuine  article 
until  it  has  been  stored  through  the  Winter  months, 
ripening  to  its  best  under  the  subtle  and  slow  chemistry  of 
nature.  After  that  matured  supply  is  exhausted  there  may 
be  beer,  but  it  is  not  "lager,"  for  it  belies  its  name  in  not 
having  been  laid. 

Now  to  proceed.  In  the  year  1710  there  was  a  large 
immigration  of  German  Palatines  to  America,  some  of 
whom  remained  in  the  City  of  New  York,  while  others 
passed  on  up  the  Hudson  to  settle  in  Dntohess  County,  in 
the  Schoharie  County,  and  at  the  German  Flats  in  Herk- 
imer County.  Those  who  made  their  homes  in  the  city 
were  wont  to  meet  socially  in  a  stone  brew-house  which 
belonged  to  Bip  Van  Dam^perhaps  not  brewer,  but 
owner — and  which  stood  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  now  occu- 
pied by  Nos.  64  and  66  Nassaa  Street  For  forty  yeara 
fiiese  Germans  and  their  children  continned  to  quaff  their 
beer  in  this  brew-house^  until,  in  1750,  it  was  altered  to  a 


theatre  for  Lewis  HalianL  Subsequently  the  old  building 
waa  fitted  np  and  oooapied  as  a  German  Reformed  Ohnich 
lor  tiioee  of  the  IVdatinea  who  held  to  the  faith  el  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  From  one  of  their  paetors,  Bev. 
Mr.  Kera,  and  through  one  of  his  descendants,  there 
has  oome  down  to  us  a  tradition,  that  among  the  original 
Palatines  the  real  Winter-kept  lager  made  its  appearance 
every  Spring.  This  is  the  first  trace  of  lager  beer  in 
America  that  we  can  discover.  In  the  general  nse  of  ale, 
however,  their  descendants  followed  the  prevailing  fashion, 
and  so  the  brewing  of  lager  became  a  lost  art^  so  far  as 
New  Tork  was  concerned. 

The  Palatines  who  had  moved  up  the  Hudson  soffiared 
annoyance  from  the  Indians,  and  a  portion  of  them  left 
the  New  York  settlements  there  and  removed  farther 
south,  into  Pennsylvania,  abont  1733.  At  that  time  the 
famous  interpreter,  Conrad  Weiser,  together  with  the 
friendly  chief,  Qoagnant^  was  furthering  the  settling  cf 
the  Upper  Schuylkill  These  flitting  Palatines  seem  to 
have  carried  their  '*beer  secret"  with  them,  and  one  of 
their  number,  named  Fritz,  who,  like  Weiser,  was  a  native 
of  Oberant,  in  Wiirtemberg,  put  up  a  bark-shed  brewery 
in  the  Tnlpehocken  valley,  near  Beading.  On  a  visit  to 
that  place,  in  1836,  the  writer  was  informed  that  he  made 
Winter-stored  beer«  His  name  ought  to  be  historic,  but 
he  was  known  only  as  Fritz  of  Tnlpehocken.  It  was  said, 
that  once  being  lost  for  some  time  while  hunting,  when  he 
returned  he  found  that  his  yeast  was  dead.  In  some  way 
he  obtained  a  fresh  supply,  and  found  his  lager^brewing 
as  successful  as  before. 

A  few  years  after  this,  in  the  region  still  further  south, 
there  was  another  stream  of  German  immigrants  seeking 
the  neighborhood  of  the  lower  Susquehanna.  They  were 
attracted  to  settlements  just  beginning  to  be  made  a  few 
miles  west  of  that  river.  Possibly  some  of  these  immi- 
grants were  of  the  Palatines  of  New  York  City,  while 
others  were  of  later  arrival  Among  them  were  two  broth* 
ers,  who  were  brewera,  named  Daniel  and  Leonard  Ber- 
nitz,  whoee  first  venture  was  to  buy  or  to  lease  lots  in: 
York  Town,  a  place  then  scarcely  yet  surveyed.  Their  in* 
tention  was  to  brew  beer  there,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
they  did.  Bnt  they  found  that  the  place  was  too  far  . 
inland,  and  also  that  the  land  titles  were  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, owing  to  disputes  between  the  Penns  and  Cal verts  as 
to  the  boundary,  afterward  celebrated  as  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  The  brothers  then  determined  to  remove 
fifty  miles  further  south,  to  a  rising  settlement  at  tide- 
water, which  was  just  then  attracting  attention,  under  the 
name  of  Baltimore  Town.  In  that  town  they  settled  in 
1748,  when  it  had  a  populatioa  of  only  200,  and  but 
twenty-four  houses.  They  soon  built  a  brewery,  the  site 
of  which  was  on  the  present  southwest  comer  of  Baltimore 
and  Hanover  Streets.  They  wore  among  the  first  German 
settlers  who  so  greatly  aided  that  infant  city  with  their 
capital  and  Industry.  Their  building  is  a  feature  in  the 
sketch  of  B  iltimore  drawn  in  1752,  the  original  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  histcnrical  records  of  the  city. 

These  brothers  were  eminently  successf ol  in  their  bus- 
iness, and  were  the  chief  contributors  to  building  the  ear- 
liest Lutheran  Church  in  Baltimore,  on  Fish,  now  L-xing- 
ton.  Street  They  accumulated  a  large  landed  estate  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  a  street  running  through  it  was 
named  after  them,  though  in  later  years  the  name  has  been 
Anglieiaed. 

We  have  befcm  stated  that  la^er  beer  was  in  common 
use  in  Germany  at  that  time^  as  the  older  Lexioons  of  the 
language  proves  and  eU  brewers  imm'grating  thence  must 
have  been  aoqnalBtad  with  the  process  of  its  manufacture. 
It  Is  fair,  therefore^  to  believe  that  the  two  brothers  above 
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named,  enterprising  and  saooesafal  in  brewing  as  th^/ 
were^  were  nol  ignorani  of  the  mysterj  of  making  it. 
They  were  among  the  earliest  brewers  of  the  Sasqnehanna 
region,  and  fiftj  jears  ago  in  thai  region,  among  the  Ger- 
man population  there  abounding,  lager  beer  was  no  new 
thing.  It  was  called  "  lager,"  too,  as  the  writer  knows, 
bnt  it  was  the  lager  of  that  daj— Winter-brewed,  Winter- 
stored,  natural,  genuine  and  wholesome,  and  not  sold 
until  Spring.  Its  use  was  not  general  except  among  those 
of  German  tastes,  and  therefore  the  demand  was  not  great 
Its  supply  was  also  limited,  for  lack  of  extensiye  premises 
and  appliances  such  as  are  now  common.  It  came  and 
went  with  the  Spring,  making  no  special  sensation  or 
record,  and  therefore  the  existence  of  that  early  American 
lager  has  been  orerlooked  and  forgotten. 

As  part  of  that  early  Tenture  in  brewing,  the  following 
traditional  incidents  may  be  interesting,  especially  as  they 
were  the  early  household  talk  of  a  region  now  historic. 
When,  about  1742,  the  two  Bernitz  brothers,  as  related, 
reached  the  proposed  town  of  York,  in  the  wilds  of  Penn- 
eylrania,  they  found  that  only  a  few  lots  had  been  taken 
up  on  the  site,  and  that  there  had  been  no  church  of  any 
denomination  yet  ereotei.  The  moat  of  the  settlers  were 
Germans,  and  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  By  the  united  efforts 
of  those  of  them  in  the  town,  and  those  in  the  clearings 
around,  a  congregation  was  at  length  formed.  In  1744  a 
frame  church  was  built,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
adorned  with  the  altar  and  candles  permitted  by  the  Augs- 
berg  Oonfession.  Bat  they  had  no  bell,  and  that  was  not 
only  an  ecclesiastical  adjunct  but  a  special  necessity  for  a 
widely-scattered  rural  congregation.  The  Palatine  Luth- 
erans in  New  York  were  then  worshiping  in  a  church  on 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Bector  Street,  on  the  site 
afterward  occupied  by  Grace  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Palatines  had  two  bolls,  and,  mindful  of  their  distant 
brethren,  they  sent  to  Pennsylvania  one  taken  from  their 
Broadway  belfry.  It  was  a  small  one,  but  sufficient  to 
echo  oyer  the  woodlands. 

The  bell  had  a  tedious  journey  on  its  way  west  of  the 
Snsqaehanna  to  York  Town.  It  arrived  there  late  on  a 
Saturday  OTening  in  the  Spring  of  1745  ^too  late  to  leave 
it  in  safety  at  the  church.  The  weary  teamsters  then 
sought  help  to  unload  it  at  the  brew-house  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Codorus.  The  brew-house  was  then  a  home- 
like evening  exchange  for  the  gossips  of  the  hamlet.  In 
those  days  of  leather  breeches  it  was  the  custom  to  test  the 
excellence  of  strong  beer  by  spilling  a  spoonfal  on  the 
wooden  bench  and  then  sitting  down  in  it  If  the  brew- 
ing was  weak  in  malt  they  could  easily  rise,  bnt  if  it  was 
lusty  and  nourishing  they  would  stick  fast.  On  this  even- 
ing the  strong  beer  had  been  tested  and  found  tenacious, 
but  the  news  of  the  bell's  arrival  brought  the  customers 
from  their  seatSL  It  was  brought  inside,  and  its  chime 
waa  haUed  with  delight  In  the  cool  cellar  there  was  a 
stoM  of  "  lager  beer  "  not  yet  tapped.  To  honor  the  occa- 
sion, the  bell  was  upturned,  a  keg  of  lager  was  poured  into 
it,  and  the  whole  hamlet  was  summoned  to  drink  a  wel- 
come. The  next  day  the  bell  was  carried  in  procession  to 
the  ohnroh,  where  Pastor  Schaum  duly  christened  it. 

For  ninety  years  this  be!l  summoned  the  people  to 
ohureh  or  tolled  for  the  passing  souL  It  was  known  as  the 
"lager  beer  bell,"  or  in  later  years  as  the  "little  bell." 
because  it  was  used  to  toll  the  death  of  a  child.  When 
the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  was  established  at 
Gettysburg,  Professor  Schmuck^r  was  its  first  president, 
ani  lio  had  been  brouffht  up  under  tbe  sound  of  the 
antftant  belL  About  1835  he  had  it  transferred  to  the 
cupola  of  the  building  An  the  ridge  Just  west  of  the  town. 
Olieze,  beside  the  little  monitor,  stood  Lee,  the  Oonfedo- 


rate  general,  while  ha  directed  the  charge  of  his  army  at  the 
batUe  of  Gettysburg.  Such  ia  the  hiatoiy  of  tha  bell,  and 
although  partly  traditionary,  it  is  inserted  hei6  ia  inci- 
dental evidence  relative  to  Amierioan  lager  beei; 

Bat  there  are  those  who  deny  the  early  maattfftoma  of 
that  beverage  here,  and  the  question  waa  a  topic  among 
delegates  to  the  late  National  Oonvention  of  Brewm  at 
Chicago.  Those  of  German  birth  aasert  that  It  waa  first 
introduced  daring  this  generation,  and  we  quote  a  pal> 
lished  statement  derived  from  them  that  "lager  beir  was 
not  even  heard  of  in  this  country  prior  to  1816.^  VTow, 
considering  the  large  German  population  early  settled  in 
America,  and  considering  the  continual  German  immigra- 
tion up  to  1846,  we  have  often  asked.  Why  should  a  beer 
so  long  eommon  in  the  Fatherland  not  have  been  known 
here  prior  to  that  year  ? 

To  this  query  the  editor  of  a  prominent  American 
brewers*  gazette  makes  reply  that  it  was  necessary  first  to 
bring  a  peculiar  living  yeast  from  Germany ;  that  on  a 
long  voyage  this  yeast  would  lose  its  strength  and  be  dead 
before  its  arrival ;  and  that  it  was  only  when  the  Baltimore 
dipper-ships  made  the  voyage  in  three  weeks  that  the 
yeast  was  imported,  and  thus  lager  was  first  produced  in 
America.  This  ho  states  as  the  explanation  given  by  the 
present  German  brewers. 

Truly,  this  is  merely  a  resurrection  of  the  living  yeasf, 
or  barm,  of  the  Gambrinus  legend.  It  sounds  strange  to 
hear  the  old  fable  gravely  revived  in  the  nineteenth  oen- 
tury,  and  its  refutation  might  safely  be  left  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  facts  we  have  narrated.  But  let  us  further  reply 
that  if  the  dipper-ship  yeast  was  necessary  to  introduce 
lager,  it  has  strangely  failed  to  do  so,  because  the  result  of 
it  is,  the  lager  of  to-day  is  not  lager  beer.  It  does  not  at 
all  fulfill  the  meaning  of  the  term,  which  has  already  been 
given. 

That  it  is  not  the  genuine  Winter-ripened  beverage  is 
plain  from  the  fact  that  it  is  brewed  and  consumed  all  the 
year  round.  .  Brewing  rapidly  succeeds  brewing,  in  order 
to  turn  and  turn  over  again  the  capital  invested ;  and  to  do 
this  at  the  required  low  temperature,  ice-houses  have 
become  a  main  feature  of  every  establishment  If  to  this 
are  added  the  more  reprehensible  practices  of  using  drugs 
and  chemicals,  such  as  malt-extract,  grape-sugar,  aloes,  or 
coculus  indicus,  we  may  very  earnestly  call  upon  Gam- 
brinus to  vindicate  his  origin'd  patent  and  save  us  from 
our  present  lager. 

As  to  its  introduction  in  the  City  of  New  Tork,  our 
modem  lager  was  firat  sold  here  in  1847,  in  a  basement  at 
Broadway  and  Worth  Street,  and  at  one  or  two  other 
places,  having  been  brought  here  from  a  Philaddphia 
brewery.  In  1848  the  first  city-brewing  of  it  waa  made  by 
F.  A  M.  Sohaefer,  at  No.  85  Seventh  Avenua  Soon  after- 
ward Erhardt  Bichter  and  George  Gillig  began  its  manu- 
facture. The  demand  gradually  increased  until  it  became 
the  fashion,  and  now  the  total  city  production  may  be  put 
at  two  million  barrels,  and  the  proceeds  at  fifteen  mfllion 
dollars  per  year. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  this  modem  product  is  not 
the  old-fashioned  lager  that  slept  through  the  Winter  and 
awoke  ripe  and  bradng  in  the  Spring,  there  are  brewers 
here  who  can,  and  do,  manufacture  the  trae  Gambrinus 
tonic.  To  that  genial  essence  of  the  malt  and  hop  we  may 
bid  all  hail,  jet  still  with  the  proviso.  Caveat  Emptnr. 

The  revived  taste  for  lager  beer  led  to  a  wonderful 
development  of  the  breweries.  While  there  was  only  one 
in  New  York  City  in  1842,  there  were  in  1872,  in  and  Bear 
the  dty,  no  fewer  than  dgbty,  and  the  prodnel  had  in- 
creased from  7,000  gallons  to  7,000,000  per  year. 

The  first  operation  in  beer-brewing  is  the  preparation 
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ef  the  rofllt  In  an  immense  room  OB  an  upper  floor  ara 
stored  tbouBAndfl  of  biidhels  of  barley.  Here  the  grain  ia 
steeped  for  forty  hours,  the  water  being  drawn  off  when 
the  grain  ha«  become  folly  swollen*  It  is  then  left  to  dry 
for  ajx  bonra.  Then  the  grain  is  dried  npon  the  malt- 
floor  in  reotangalar  heaps  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in 
depth.  In  this  condition  it  is  qnite  dry,  bnt  in  the  oonrse 
of  &day  it  grows  moist,  ftnd  acquires  a  temperature  ten  de- 
grees higher  than  the  surrounding  air.  It  gives  out  a 
pleasant  fruity  smell,  and  germination  begins  by  the 
shooting  out  of  the  flbrits  of  the  young  roots  from  the  tip 
of  every  grain.  This  takes  place  about  ninety-six  hours 
after  the  removal  of  the  grain  from  the  steep.  The 
rudiments  of  the  future  stem  begin  to  appear  about  a 
day  after  the  germinatton  of  the  rootlet.  The  germina* 
tion  is  DOW  checked,  and  the  oouchiug  is  sucoeeded  by 
the  flooring  operation^  which  is  merely  spreading  the 
grain  more  thinly  upon  the  floor,  and  turning  it  over 
with  spades  two  or  three  times  a  day,  :Now  that  the 
gluten  and  mucilage  have  mostly  disappeared  from  the 
grain,  this  becomes  white  and  crumbly,  like  meoL     It  is 

then  dried 
and  freed 
from  the 
roots,  which 
have  become 
brittle.  Now 
the  pure 
white  barley 
is  ground 
into  a  flue 
p  o  w  d  e  r  , 
which  is  very 
sweet  to  the 
taste.  It  ia 
next  poured 
through  a 
hopper  into 
an  immense 
tub  in  the 
brew  *  house, 
and  boiling 
water  let  in 
upon  it  The 
ma  aaAi*  Lte^  wnrria  rti.i  mm,  i  i  q  n  i  d «    or 


sweet -wort,  is  drawn  off  iato  copper  vessels,  called  under- ^ 
backs,  and  great  care  has  now  to  be  observed  that  the-' 
infusion  shall  be  clear  and  &ee  from  any  particles  of  the 
grain.  It  is  a  solution  of  the  saccharine  matters  princi- 
pally, the  mucilaginous  and  resinous  not  being  yet 
dissolved.  Then  water  is  again  let  into  the  mash  at  the 
temperature  of  190  degrees,  which  is  immediately  reduced 
by  the  cooling  malt  to  17(^  degrees.  The  in  fusion  per- 
colates through  the  colandered  tops  of  the  under  backs 
and  mixes  with  the  first,  and  the  contents  of  these  vessels 
are  pumped  out  into  large  copper  kettles,  furnished  with 
steam  valves,  which  are  contrived  to  retain  the  steam  at 
a  temperature  higher  than  212  degrees.  Here  the  sweet 
beer  is  boiled,  and  in  the  process  hops  are  introdnoed. 
Then  the  worts  are  drawn  into  a  square  cistern,  called 
the  hoff€nsfdk%  or  hop-back,  where  the  liquor  is  strained 
out  and  the  hops  left  behind.  After  remaining  for  a 
short  time  in  the  hopback,  tbe  beer  is  pumped  up  to  the 
cooling-vats  in  the  third  story,  whence,  when  about  of  the 
temperature  of  the  surround  in g  air,  it  is  run  over  the 
patent  coolers   into    the   fermenting- tubs  down  below. 

where  it    re-  

mains  for 
three  weeks. 
Yeaat  ia  now 
added— in  tbe 
proportion  of 
from  one  to 
three  gallona 
of  yeast  to 
one  hundred 
of  wortSt 
more  being 
required  in 
Winter  than 
in  Summer. 
Then  the  beer 
is  drawn  into 
the  settling- 
tuns,  where  it 
is  kept  for 
three  or  four 
months,  when 
it  is  properly 
called     lager  a  aaaa  coiji-sa. 
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fheet  for  tbe 
[  fini  time.  It 
fi«  sow  T«adj 

to  be  drawn 
^ofT  into  kegB 

Anti  setit  out 
t  to  mAka  the 
'  hearts  of  the 

Ibirstj  gliid. 


A  SMILE, 

NiyTHiNo  on 
earth  oanamiJe 

^  hnt  the  moe  of 
u     Qeme 

JAftj  flaah  re- 

I  fleeted  light, 
but  what  is  a 
diiun  on  d -flash 
compared  with 
an     eye  -  fljish 

lAxid  mirth- 

f flash?  FloweiB  cannot  smile.  TfaiB  is  a  charm  which 
even  they  cannot  claim.  Birds  cannot  emile,  nor  anj 
liyiog  thing.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  man  ;  it  is  the  color 
which  loTe  wears,  and  cbeerfuloess  and  joy — ^these  three. 
"  face  that  cannot  smile  is  like  a  bnd  that  cannot  blossom 
and  dries  np  on  the  stalk.  Latighter  is  day,  and  sobrietj 
is  night— a  amile  the  twiliglit  that  hovers  between  both. 


TITK  CltLLAR  WrtRIIR  TRR    r.ArtE*   PailllTKTS. 


AN  ANCIENT  GRECIAN  CDiRAS& 
Okt  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  archaic  Greek 
art  in  exiatenoe  has  been  brought  to  light  bj  Mr.  Stillman, 
iiod  i«  DOW  eTciting  tho  kef^Tjost  interest  io  the  arcbwologi- 


eal  circles  of 
Atbeca  This 
treasnre  is  the 
back  ot  an 
elaboratelj 
wrought 
ijTODze  cuir- 
H«H,  and  ifi 
thought  to  be 
at  least  as  old 
as  the  sixth 
century  before 
Christ  There 
are  seven  sub- 
jects engraved 
on  it,  which 
are  thus  de- 
sciibed  :  The 
main  subject, 
which  occu- 
pies the  lower 
part  of  the 
GuirasSy  con- 
sists    of    two 

groups  of  three  dgnres  each,  and  six  ioches  high,  and 
it  has  been  diversely  iuterpreted  to  represent  either  the 
reoonoiliation  of  Apollo  and  Hermes  or  a  king  oousnlt- 
ing  Apollo.  On  the  one  side  is  Apollo  playing  on  the 
lyre,  attended  by  Lato  and  Artemis*  and  on  the  other 
a  rojal  or  divine  figure,  followed  by  two  attendants. 
The  personages  are  dressed  in  the  most  elaborate  cos- 
tume,  and  every  detail  is  rendered  with  finished  skill, 
the  patterus  even  of  the  stufb  of  their  various  garmeuts 
being  delineated  with  the  utmost  precision.  The  snbor* 
dinate  persouages  are  barefooted,  but  Apollo  wears  a  pair 
of  sandals,  aod  the  other  principal  figure  high-peaked 
hoot«i,  anch  as  are  worn  to  the  present  (lay  by  the  Epirotea, 
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AhoTB  this  row  of  figani^  ranning  mtom  the  lower  part  of 
the  coirasa,  there  it  on  CMh  aide  of  the  okTieles  a  biill« 
and  aboTe  the  bull  a  Hon,  eaoh  facing  hia  ooonterpart  on 
the  other  clavicle.  Between  them  are  two  leopards,  ram- 
pant, supporting  eadi  other,  anrmonnted  bytwoaphinzes, 
fdso  rampant  and  in  the  same  attitude. 

Each  of  these  anbjecti  k  framed  in  rich  ornamental 
borderings  of  different  patterns,  that  which  mns  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cnirass  nnder  the  chief  design  being 
especially  qnaint  and  elaborate.  This  nniqae  art  treasure 
was  found  some  twenty  years  ago  in  the  Alpheus  by  a 
fisherman,  who  caught  it  in  his  net  and  sold  it  as  old  metal 
at  a  shop  in  Zjnte,  where  it  lay  buried  among  a  mass  of 
worthless  Inmber  until  Mr.  Stillman*s  oritieal  eye  discerned 
its  yalne  and  rescued  it  from  obUrion.  It  has  been  placed 
in  the  museam  at  Athens. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

Btbanqe  as  It  may  seem  to  us  of  to^ay,  Italy,  under  the 
aristocratic  republic  of  YeDice,  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
idea  of  newspapers.  The  first  newspaper  was  written — not 
printed — in  Yenice,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. History  fails  to  record  any  sworn  statements  as  to 
its  circulation.  We  may  reasonably  indulge  a  doubt  of  its 
having  had  the  usual  "50,000  readers/'  as  does  the  sTcr- 
age  journal  of  to-day.  It  was  only  a  monthly,  and  was 
merely  the  "organ  "  of  the  Government  It  was  calle.1  a 
gazette,  or  gazette,  a  name  derived,  perhaps,  from  gazzero, 
a  ma<^pie  or  chatterer;  or  more  probably,  says  Disraeli, 
in  his  "Curiosities  of  Literature,"  from  gazette,  a  farthing 
coin  pecnliar  to  Yenicd,  which  was  then  the  common  price 
of  a  newspaper.  Another  entymologist  derives  the  name 
from  the  Latin  gaza,  lengthened  colloquially  into  gazette, 
signifying  "  a  little  treasuiry  of  news.*'  The  Spanish  de- 
rive the  name  from  the  Latin  ;  as  also  their  gazatero,  a 
writer  for  the  gazette,  from  which  our  English  word,  gaz- 
eteer,  is  undoubtedly  df  scended. 

George  Chalmers,  in  his  life  of  Buddiman,  gives  a  curi- 
ous particular  of  the  early  Yenetian  gazettes :  "  A  jealous 
Government  did  not  allow  a  printed  newspaper ;  and  the 
Yenetian  gazette  continued  long  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  to 
our  own  day,  to  be  distributed  in  mannsoript"  In  the 
Magliabechiau  Library,  at  Florence,  are  thirty  volumes  of 
Yenetian  Newspapers,  all  in  manuscript 

The  Italians  called  their  earliest  editors  menanti,  be- 
cause, says  Yossins,  they  intended  commonly,  by  these 
loose  papers,  "to  spread  about  defamatory  reflections,*' 
a  thing  not  altogether  done  away  with  in  this  nine- 
teenth centary.  Pope  Gregory  XIIL  abolished  their 
vocation  in  Italy  by  a  particular  bull  under  the  name  of 
menantes,  from  the  Latin  word  minantes,  threatening. 
Menare,  however,  derives  the  name  from  the  Italian 
menare,  signifying  "to  lead  at  large,  or  spread  afAr." 
How  aptly  this  latter  derivation  applies  to  the  editor  of 
A.D.,  1882,  especially  if  he  live  in  the  XJniteil  States  I 

According  to  Chalmers  mankind  is  indebted  to  the 
wisdom  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  and  the  prudence  of  Lord  Bnr- 
Ijigh  for  the  first  printed  newspaper.  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum at  London  are  several  newspapers,  which  were 
printed  while  the  Spanish  fieet,  of  the  Armada  epoch,  lay 
in  the  ikiinf^lish  Channel.  The  name  of  this  first  "news- 
paper ventare  "  is  the  Enghsh  Mercuric,  which,  by  author- 
ity, was  'Mmpnnted  at  London  by  Her  Hiirhness's 
printer,  July,  1588,"  almost  800  years  ago.  The  Mircurie, 
however  wtm  not  issned  regularly,  but  only  on  eztraorclin- 
ary  occadons.    The  very  earliest  copy  preserved  is  Na  50, 


and  printed  in  Boman  type.  It  oontains  news-itema,  a« 
do  the  ptqwn  of  io-day« 

An  old  English  enoyelopedia,  pmbliahed  at  London  in 
1809;  differs  somewhat  from  Chalmers  regarding  dates. 
II  says  (I  quote  UtetaUy)  :  "  They  (newspapers)  were  firft 
pnbluhed  in  England,  Angnft  22,  1642.  Journal  des 
Sttvams,  a  French  papei;  was  first  published  in  1665, 
thougn  one  was  printed  in  England  nnder  the  title  of  the 
PubHc  JniaUgmoer.  bj  Sir  Roger  L*£strange,  1663,  which 
he  dropped  on  the  publioation  of  the  first  London  Gazette. 
Newspapers  and  pamphlets  where  prohibited  by  royal 
proclamation,  1680.  Though  at  the  revolution  prohibi- 
tions of  this  kind  were  done  away,  and  the  press  set  at 
liberty,  yet  newspapers  were  afterward  made  subjects  of 
taxation,  and  for  this  purpose  were  first  stamped  in  1713. 
The  number  of  them,  however,  gradually  increased,  and 
there  were  printed  in  the  whole  kingdom  during  the  year 
1775,  12,680,000;  1776,  12,880,000;  1777.  13,150.642; 
1778,  18,240,059;  1779,  14,106,842;  1780,  14,217,371; 
1781,  14,397,620  ;  1782,  17,272.529.  They  are  now  (1802) 
still  more  numerous."  Tes,  and  in  1882  more  numerous 
still,  the  issue  of  a  week  outnumbering  that  of  a  year 
eighty  years  ago. 

Tbe  first  French  newspaper  originated  in  a  public  de- 
mand for  gossip.  What  a  commeutary  upon  civilization  I 
De  Siiint  Foix,  in  his  carious  "  E«sais  Historiques  sur 
Paris,"  attributes  the  origin  of  newspapers  in  France  to 
Benaudot,  a  physician  of  Paris,  who,  to  amuse  his  pa- 
tients, was  "  a  great  collector  of  news."  He  found  by  this 
means  that  he  was  more  sought  after  than  his  more  learned 
brethren. 


THE  PBINCE  OP  WALES'S  FEATHERS. 

The  origin  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers  is  a  question 
which  has  led  to  some  lively  discussions.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler  announced  that  tbe  royal  plume  of 
three  feathers  was  of  Mogul  origin,  and  probably  very  an- 
cient. He  pointed  out  that  Sir  Thoma*  lloe,  who  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  India  by  King  James  L,  describes  the 
plume  of  heron's  feathers  which  was  worn  by  the  Mogul 
emperors  of  Hindoostan  when  they  took  the  field  ;  also  that 
Tavernier,  the  French  traveler,  describes  the  plume  of 
three  heron's  feathers  which  was  worn  by  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  explains  that  it  had  e  military  meaning,  and 
was  a  symbol  of  command.  On  taking  the  field,  the  Otto- 
man Porte  gave  one  of  the  feathers  to  the  Grand  Vizier, 
who  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  army  as  their  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Fraser*8  Magazine  the  subjeot  has 
been  treatr*d  at  length  by  Mr.  W.  Simpson.  In  the  Santa 
Oiisa  at  Loretto  he  saw  a  marble  scolpture  of  three  feathers 
placed  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  those  borne  by  the 
i?rince  of  Wales ;  and  he  was  told  that  it  was  the  embleme 
tnafptifique  of  Liorenzo  de  Medici,  the  father  of  Leo  X.  At 
Athens  he  saw  a  heel  plate  of  a  Turkish  musket  made  of 
solid  gold,  and  profusely  ornamented,  which  had  been 
fished  up  after  the  battle  of  Navarino.  It  bore  a  represen- 
tation of  two  crowns,  each  surmounted  by  a  triple  plnme. 
Snbsequently  Mr.  Simpson  wai  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  held  at  Plymouth,  when  a  paper  was 
road  by  Professor  Beal  on  a  soapstone  image  from  Pekin. 
Over  the  head  of  the  image  was  the  fignre  of  a  descending 
dove,  and  there  was  also  a  dove  on  each  side.  Mr.  Beal 
believed  that  this  fignre  represented  tbe  three  rays  of  the 
rising  sun,  and  brought  corroborative  evidence  from  the 
Veda%  from  Buddha's  crown  at  Gevlon,  from  Japan,  and 
various  other  Eastern  countries.    Above  all,  he  quoted  the 
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VnofOB  of  Walai's  fealhsi%  and  showed,  on  M&  Wlieelor's 
aathorit/»  that  it  was  an  Eastern  symbol,  adding  that  the 
Sanskrit  deriyati^e  of  "loh  dien,*'  was  not  "I  serre,"  bat 
"Ishina" 

We  might  add  to  the  data  famished  by  Mr.  Simpson  by 
stating  that  Nadir  Shah,  who,  daring  the  seoond  qnarter 
of  the  eighteenth  centory,  oonqaered  Asia  from  Bigdad  to 
Delhi,  wore  three  black  heron*8  feathers  in  his  diadem,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  second  Tolame  of 
Jonas  Hanway's  history  of  the  revolntions  of  Persia. 
Hanway  remarks  that  Nadir  Shah  changed  the  feathers 
from  the  left  side  to  the  right,  as  if  to  show  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  sovereignty  to  his  own  right  arm. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  most  likely  that  the  three 
feathers  belonging  to  the  Persian,  the  Mognl,  or  the  Tark, 
are  borrowed  from  the  old  native  worship  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  Vedio  hymns,  and  prevailed  tbronghont 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  before  the  advent  of  Buddha  or 
Mohammed.  They  probably  represent  the  three  deities  of 
fire,  air,  and  water.  According  to  Brahmanioal  teaching, 
all  the  gods  of  the  nniverse  were  resolved  into  these  three 
conceptions,  which  in  their  tnm  are  symbolized  into  the 
three  mystic  letters  A  *IJ  *  M.,  which  represent  the  three 
in  one,  as  the  idea  of  one  supreme  spirit,  who  is  sometimes 
personified  as  Brahma,  sometimes  as  Yishnu,  and  some- 
times as  Siva. 

Mr.  Simpson  points  out  another  fact  in  association  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers,  which  opens  up  an  entirely 
new  question.  He  brings  evidence  to  show  that  the  first 
Prince  of  Wales  wore  only  two  feathers,  and  not  three ; 
and  he  is  inclined  to  think,  though  with  some  hesitation, 
that  they  are  a  combination  of  the  solar  and  lunar  symbols. 
This  ooDJeotore,  however,  will  scarcely  bear  considera- 
tion. There  is  no  symbolism  in  any  age  or  clime  that  we 
can  call  to  mind  in  which  the  sun  and  moon  are  repre- 
sented by  a  pair  of  plumes.  Again,  in  most  mythologies 
the  sun  and  moon  are  used  as  symbols  of  the  masculine 
and  feminine  elements  in  nature ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  sexual  difierences  should  be  represented  by  two 
f  others. 

Iq  the  traditions  of  the  remote  past  the  sun  and  moon 
are  symbols  of  the  antagonism  between  Iran  and  Turan, 
the  Persian  and  the  Turk,  the  children  of  the  sun  and  the 
children  of  the  moon.  The  sun  is  represented  by  a  solar 
disk  or  a  peacock,  while  the  moon  is  represented  by  a  cres- 
cent ;  and  the  radical  difference  between  the  two  must  be 
obvious  to  all. 

The  use  of  these  symbols  has  led  to  some  anfortonate 
mistakes  in  modem  times.  Thas  the  little  Bajah  of  Mysore, 
who  is  a  feudatory  of  the  British  erown,  has  been  recently 
allowed  to  adopt  the  peacock  as  his  insignia,  althongh  the 
peaoodk  is  an  assumption  of  sovereignty  which  belongs  of 
right  to  the  Empress  of  India  and  to  Her  Majesty  alone. 
The  peacock  is  the  assertion  of  imperial  snpremacy.  It 
was  the  insigaia  of  the  great  Hindoo  Empire  of  Yijayana- 
gar,  whioh,  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  covered  the 
whole  of  Southern  India— the  whole  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Madras  Piesidenoy.  The  peaoock  was  also  the  in- 
signia of  the  Mognl  Emperors  of  Hindoostan.  In  days 
gone  by,  the  peaoock  throne  at  Delhi  was  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  although  lustorians  have  sought  to  calculate  the 
value  of  the  jewels  of  which  it  was  composed  rather  than 
to  asoertain  its  symbolical  meaning.  To  this  day  the 
peaoook  is  the  emblem  of  sovereignty  in  Burmah,  as  well 
as  in  many  parts  of  Mongolia  and  China. 

A  still  more  curious  blander  has  been  made  as  regards 
the  eieso^t :  it  has  been  ignored  as  a  symbol  of  race  and 
adopted  as  a  symbol  of  tbe  Mohammedan  religion,  al- 
thongh all  such  images  are  in  dlreot  violation  of  the  law  of 


the  Koran.  The  peaoook  and  the  eresoent,  like  the  lion 
and  the  sati,  are  maintained  as  ajmhdU  faj  MirHfunmttlan 
princes,  but,  nevertheless,  the  use  of  all  aooli  symbols  is 
strictly  prohibited  by  the  Prophet  of  Arabia.  The  use  of 
the  term  **  oresoentade*'  is  Ihim  men  ignoiant  padantiy; 

Bat»  in  spite  of  aU  that  has  been  said  aboai  the  Eastern 
origin  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathen^  it  is  possible 
enough  that  the  plumes  are  capable  of  a  more  aimpla  ez- 
pknation.  When  Nadir  Shah  returned  to  his  capital  after 
the  invasion  of  India,  he  wore  four  plomes,  to  reptesant 
PerBia,Tarkestan, Afghanistan,  and  ffindoostan,  thos  ignor- 
ing all  eeoteric  meanings  whioh  might  be  associated  with 
the  emblem.  In  like  manner  the  Prince  of  Wales  may 
have  originally  worn  two  feathers  to  represent  England 
and  Wales,  and  subsequently  three  feathers,  to  represent 
Great  Britain,  Franoe,  and  Ireland.  In  the  present  day 
the  f aether  which  once  represented  France  may  perhaps 
be  taken  to  represent  India,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Nadir 
Shah. 

HIGHLAND  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES, 
By  W.  Gibson. 

SpLENDiD^cenery,  novel  trials  of  skill  and  strength,  the 
picturesque  garb  of  the  combatants,  and  the  strange 
tongue  in  which  the  onlookers  give  vent  to  their  mirth  or 
satisfaction  at  defeat  or  failure,  combine  to  render  a  Celtic 
gathering  unique. 

A  real  Highland  gathering— of  which  there  are  soores 
every  year  in  the  qoiet  glens  of  the  West  and  North  of 
Scotland— is  a  very  different  afihir  from  the  cnt-and-dried 
physical  contests ;  and  if  tbe  music  of  the  bagpipes  is  less 
artistic  than  the  strains  of  hired  instmmentalists,  every- 
thing else  is  much  more  healthy  and  enjoyable.  Every- 
thing  else  ?  Were  we  not  safely  ensconced  in  our  study, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
music  of  the  piper. 

Let  us  try  to  depict  the  scene  of  a  Celtic  gathering. 
Behind  us,  towering  into  the  doudiees  blue,  are  the 
western  spurs  of  the  Grampians,  heather-clad,  hoary,  and 
magnificent ;  out  to  the  left,  over  cultivated  nndnlating 
ground,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  green  Atlantic,  and  hear 
its  ancient  waves  crashing  on  the  unseen  beach  ;  away  to 
the  north  are  purple  hills,  and,  where  they  dip  down  into 
broad  vales,  a  loch  lies  shining  in  the  sun,  with  the  blue 
Paps  of  Jura  or  the  headland  of  some  western  isle  in  the 
far,  dim  distance ;  on  our  right  is  a  broad,  shady  gorge,  or 
pass,  where  the  dark  Scotch  fir  is  set  off  by  the  light  and 
gracefnl  form  and  foliage  of  the  silver  birch  ;  and  as  the 
tartan-clad  villagers,  headed  by  tbe  laird's  piper,  come  in 
all  directions  to  the  grass-grown  and  mossy  rendesvoos, 
the  gentle  deer,  silver-tailed  rabbit,  or  gorgeous  moor*f6wl 
flee  from  the  unwonted  concourse.  Here,  surmounted  by 
a  heathery  knoll,  there  is  a  natural  amphitheatre,  carpeted 
with  Nature's  own  velvet,  and  in  every  face  joy  sits  en- 
throned, while  in  the  variety  of  color  in  the  tartans,  the 
glow  of  health  in  the  ruddy  cheeks  and  sturdy  limbs  of  the 
"lasses" — half  hid,  half  shown,  with  modest  unconscious- 
ness—there is  delight  for  the  eye  and  charm  for  the  heart 

And  now,  after  the  long  morning  walk  over  the  hills 
and  moors,  the  inner  man  cries  out  for  sustenance. 
Baskets  are  opened  by  knots  of  merry  convives,  who  eat 
and  laugh  as  only  those  can  who  live  in  free  ozone.  All 
the  while  the  assembled  pipers  make  the  hiilb  ring  with 
tbe  "Cock  o'  the  North,"  or  some  equally  heart-stirring 
march ;  and  the  ample  but  modest  repast  having  been 
washed  down  by  draughts  of  sparkling  water  from  the 
brook  that  brawls  over  its  stony  bed  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  away,  the  real  business  of  the  day  beginsL 
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Katnrallj  enongb,  there  ore  oontesis  in  the  HigMands 
comman  to  athletic  meetingti  in  all  countries^  snob  as  ran- 
DiQg,  leaping,  and  wreatting,  and  these  maj  be  diamisaed 
in  a  very  few  worda  Premieing  that  in  tbeee  and  other 
nonflicta  of  skill  and  numde  the  Celt  would  disdain  to 
swathe  hia  limbe  and  body  in  the  white  cotton  affected  by 
biB  brethren  in  the  south,  but  simply  dofi^  bis  pkid  and 
jacket,  the  reader  may  be  left  to  fancy  how  these  stout 
Norsemen  acquit  tbemsclves  in  the  race,  the  leapi  and  the 
friendly  fitJL 

The  course  for  raoee  ia  no  amooth»  well-beaten  tracks  but 
the  ran D era,  starting  from  a  glyen  pointy  make  straight 
ahead,  regardless  of  the  uneyenness  of  the  ground,  to  a  post 
'set  at  some  distance  from  the  point  of  departure,  round 
which  all  the  rivals  turn,  and  so  home  agaiiu  In  wrestling, 
the  Highlander  may  trust  more  to  his  strength  ihon  his 
science  ;  but  although  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  '*  back- 
heel/*  "outside  click,"  "cross-buttock,**  **bipe,"  and 
"twisting  off  the  breast,'*  be  yet  tugs  strenuously  at  bis 
man,  and  the  Highlander  "sent  to  grass** — to  use  a 
Bportiikg  phrase — takes  his  fall  in  the  best  of  humors. 
An  old-fashioned  game  to  which  the  Highlander  clings 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  hereditary  Oonserratiye  is  the 
hop,  step,  end  jump.  It  may  be  less  scientific  than  yault- 
ing  between  two  upright  posts  by  aid  of  a  long  pole,  but 
the  long-shanked  gillie  and  the  shepherd,  used  to  leaping 
mountain  chasms  in  search  of  game  or  the  lost  of  his  dock, 
doubtless  End  it  a  good  thing  to  retain  this  ancient  article 
in  their  athletic  programme ;  and  some  that  we  haye  seen 
coyer  enormous  distances  on  the  springy  turf,  r^ 

Highland  athletics,  howeyeT,  haye  one  ortwodistinctiye 
features  which  will  require  rather  more  minute  explana- 
tion. Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  behavior  of  the  speota* 
tors.  Habituated  to  self-rule,  they  need  no  offloials  to 
keep  a  clear  course  or  preserve  a  fair  field*  The  '*  lasses  ** 
fire  generally  seated  in  front,  or  lie  gracefully  recombent 
on  the  turf,  with  their  "joes"  close  behind  them,  whQe 
the  aged  are  always  accorded  a  favored  coign  of  vantage. 
Consequently,  there  are  no  cries  of  "Stand  back  T*  or  its 
equivalent  in  Gaelic  ;  not  because  there  is  lack  of  ercite- 
ment,  for  your  natural  Celt,  like  hts  Iri^h  brother,  is  mar* 
curinl  to  a  degree,  sa  any  one  who  has  ever  been  present 
at  these  meetings  can  testify.  Eye,  tonguei  hand,  and 
foot  are  all  on  the  move  during  the  progress  of  a  race  or  a 
wreitliiig  bout— and  the  tongue  especially,  as  it  runs  off 


with  astonishing  rapidity  its  hoarse  gutturals  and  pnzal^ 
of  prounciation. 

Not  unfrequently  they  demur  to  the  ruling  of  the  iudg«« 
in  the  most  direct  manner,  and  might  kick  over  the  traces 
altogether  were  it  not  for  the  ladies,  or  their  own  deep 
sense  of  the  honor  due  to  the  •'chieftain"  judges,  though 
they  be  heads  of  clans  agaiast  which  their  fathers  from 
time  immemorial  waged  deadly  fend.  On  the  whole,  how- 
eyer,  a  Highland  audience  is  eminently  good-humored  and 
law-abiding.  Then  there  are  sometimee  clouds  of  diseoo* 
tent  upon  the  faces  of  the  competitors  themselyes,  if  oaly 
for  a  moment,  as  there  are  gusts  of  mist  that  tempo rarOj 
make  the  hills  blurred  and  angry-looking  :  but  this  pro- 
ceeds not  so  much  from  anger  as  from  the  intenlnf  ss  of 
their  striving,  and  their  honest  dislike  to  acknowledgo 
themselyes  beaten.  Bat  it  is  in  the  varioos  con teste 
themselyes  that  the  Highland  sports  stand  out  from  all 
others  in  Western  Europe,  and  the  origin  of  these  it  would 
be  impossible  to  trnce.  They  seem  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
and  can  only  be  properly  appreciated  when  enacted  amid 
their  natiye  surroundings. 

**  Tossing  the  Caber  **  is  essentially  a  Highlaud  game. 
The  "caber"  is  simply  the  trunk  of  a  young  pine  hewn 
from  its  lOots  near  the  scene  of  the  contest,  denuded  of  its 
tranches,  and  varying  in  length  according  to  its  thickneM, 
but  never  lees  than  about  ten  feet  long,  and  rarely  more 
than  fourteen.  To  tos^  this  huge  aud  un wield ty  pole  the 
athlete  takes  hold  of  the  smaller  end,  poises  it  skillfully 
against  his  breast  and  shoulder  in  an  upright  position,  and 
suddenly  raising  the  thin  end  by  sheer  force  to  a  leyel 
with  the  shoulder,  throws  it  from  him,  so  that  the  thick 
end  touches  the  ground  and  the  pice  trunk  falls  away 
from  him.  If  the  end  that  has  been  elevated  in  the  air  is 
not  thrown  far  enough  away,  the  thin  end  comes  back 
toward  the  thrower ;  or  if  the  tree  has  not  been  skillfully 
manipulated,  it  falls  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in 
which  it  has  been  tossed,  and  in  either  case  there  would  be 
loud  cries  of  "  No  throw  V"  from  the  excited  on-looker«, 
Very  often  a  caber  longer  and  heavier  than  any  of  the 
aspirants  to  fame  can  deal  with  is  chosen,  and  gradually 
shortened  to  suit  the  skill  and  strength  of  the  competitors. 

Mistakes  of  manipulation  are  easy  and  fun-inspiring. 
If,  while  poieing  the  timber,  the  thrower  is  unable  to  keep 
the  balance  true»  and  his  own  centre  of  gravity  at  the 
same  time,  the  cjber  slips  gmoelully  oyer  bis  shoulder  or 
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flies  off  in  froai  o!  him»  dragging^  him  ignomiaiotialy  along 
in  it3  erratic  career.  WUile  balaocing,  he  has  to  stocp  ao 
as  to  make  bimaelf  master  of  his  hnge  burden,  and  vih&n 
it  goes  he  is  obliged  to  follow.  Bat  when  a  master  of  the 
eraft  takes  the  caber  in  hand,  poises  it  gracefnllj*  rans 
quickly  oyer  the  tar!  to  get  the  proper  momentum,  and 
ratsea  it  and  himself  to  hia  faO  height  at  the  moment  he 
throws  it  fiotn  him»  to  watch  it,  a  second  after,  fall  prone 
in  the  right  direction,  there  ia  a  nniversal  shont  of  applause 
and  a  look  of  conscions  pride  to  the  face  of  the  chief 
ootor.  It  often  happens  that  onlj  two  or  three  out  of  a 
large  *' en trr**  succeed  in  tossing  it  at  all,  and  then  a 
heayier  one  or  a  longer  one  has  to  be  out  to  settle  the 
**tie." 

Another  purelj  Highland  pastime  is  ''  Throwing  the 
Hammer/'  The  hammer  is  not  an  ordinnrj  tool  by  any 
means,  but  huge,  heavy,  and  primitive  enoagh  to  have 
been  cast  in  the  mold  used  for  mnking  that  of  Tiior,  and 
fitter  for  sphtting  T*jcks  than  driving  the  biggest  nails. 
The  hammer-head  weighs  usually  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
oae  pounds,  and  has  a  '*  haft "  of  three  feet  or  so.  Taking 
thia  with  both  bands,  aa  close  as  possible  to  the  end  of  the 
handle,  the  Highlander  swings  it  ronad  his  head  three  or 
fouf  times  and  throws  it  from  bim.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  a  throw  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet,  or  even 
mot%  according  to  the  weight  of  metal  to  be  forced 
through  the  air.  Here  each  competitor  has  his  own  fayor- 
its  attitude  and  his  own  manner  of  getting  the  requisite 
momentum.  Some  face  the  mark,  some  turn  their  backs 
upon  ii,  some  stand  sideways  at  it ;  and  before  throwing 
one  swings  the  hammer  round  his  head,  another  gives  it  a 
peodalum-like  molion,  and  a  third  makes  it  describe  a 
cirde  in  front  of  him  ;  but  the  result  is  alwsys  the  same — 
the  huge  metal  head,  followed  by  the  "haft,**  like  a  comet 
and  tta  tail,  describes  a  graceful  curve  in  the  air,  and  falls 
with  a  dall  thud  In  the  grass  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from 
thd  mark. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  '^Putting  the  Stone."  In 
this  trial  of  strength  a  large  boulder  is  poi»ed  in  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand,  the  arm  baing  bent  in  the  form  of  a  V, 
The  initial  foroe  is  a  combination  of  the  muscles  of  the 
i^riD,  helped  by  a  swaying  motion  of  the  body  upon  one 
leg,  md,  although  it  la  not  poeaible  to  throw  a  atone 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  weight  so  far  as  the  hammer,  it  is 


surprising  how  practice  enables  men  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  a  piece  of  rook.  In  this,  aa  well  as  the  previous 
contest,  the  winner  m  he  who  gets  the  stone  or  the  hammer 
furthest  from  the  mark*  Two  or  three  throws  each, 
according  to  agreement,  are  allowed,  and  it  very  rarely 
bappena  that  two  men  throw  exactly  the  same  di^tacccu 
In  the  South  a  measuring  tape  is  used  to  determine 
distance,  but  in  the  Highlands  a  piece  of  twine,  or  eTea|_ 
thread  of  home-spun  wool,  answers  equally  well,  measure- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  Celt  being  subordinated  to  dis* 
tance  in  gross. 

"Pipe  Contests**  are  also  intensely  Highland,  lud 
uatiirallj  provoke  do  little  enthusiasm  among  players  and 
listeners  alike-^among  players,  becaase  they  know  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  art ;  and  among  listeners,  because  they  are 
more  or  less  intereeted  in  the  individual  players.  L  High- 
land gentleman  would  aa  soon  think  of  going  to  dinner 
without  his  kUt  as  eating  it  without  the  accompaniment  of 
his  ''own  piper/'  Every  chief  has  hii  hereditary  piper, 
and  even  Her  Gracious  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Walea 
have  been  obliged  to  aconstom  themselves  to  th^ 
••chanter''  when  they  spend  their  Autumn  on  Deestd« 
And  the  piper  is  a  "personage"  in  the  Celtic  household!^ 
neither  to  be  lightly  treated  nor  to  be  spoken  to  without 
due  formality  ;  but  he  is  nothing  away  from  his  native 
hills  or  the  ancient  olan  homestead.  Heard  in  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  the  pipes  are  only  a  wild,  unmeaning 
mixture  of  shriek  and  groan  to  English  ears  ;  but  where 
the  sounding-board  is  formed  by  granite  cliffs,  or  the 
sound  is  borne  on  the  wind  down  some  wild  f>a88,  they  are 
in  consonance  with  nature. 

The  Highlander,  so  to  speak,  is  born,  married,  and 
buried  to  the  sound  of  the  pipes.  They  are  associated 
with  his  highest  sorrows,  his  deepest  griefs,  and  his 
bravest  deeds.  The  tunes  are  histories  in  brief  to  the  cul- 
tivated ear,  telling  as  they  do  of  wild  c'ln  warfare,  or  on 
the  distant  battlefield  nerTiug  his  heart  to  demean  himself 
worthily  of  the  renown  of  his  name.  How  the  pipes  weep 
in  the  coronach,  thunder  in  the  march,  lilt  in  the  strath- 
spey, croon  in  the  legendary  air,  or  shout  for  \oj  at  the 
wedding  feast,  only  the  true  Highlander  knows.  Every 
Celt  knows  something  of  the  Highland  instrument  par 
excelleitc^;  moat  of  them  play  it,  so  that  a  pipe  contest 
interests  all 


'^tnaowtifj  ras  HAJLaaa.' 
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The  intrioaoies  of  fingitf ing,  espeoiallj  with  **  the  lower 
hand,"  the  tme  balance  of  all  the  "  obanten,'*  the  bearing 
of  the  man  as  he  atepa  to  his  tone,  and  the  f  nrnitore  of  the 
iustrument  itself,  are  all  elements  to  be  taken  into  oon- 
sideration  by  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  tnne,  the 
light  and  shade  in  expression,  and  the  quality  of  the 
sounds  emitted.  That  there  are  pathos,  hnmor,  and 
nmoin  in  the  Highland  tones  such  a  master  of  the  craft  as 
Mvndeldsohn  knows,  and  has  shown  ;  bat  the  real  jndge 
Ol  pipe-plaving  is  a  firet-rate  player.  Nothing  is  more 
keenly  contested  at  a  Highland  gathering  than  this, 
nothing  creates  more  enthnsiasm,  and  no  one  is  more 
honored  than  he  who  has  been  adjudicated  winner. 

Tuere  are  other  minor  and  less  frequent  sports  and 
games  which  need  not  be  particularized  here,  bat  one  or 
two  may  be  mentioned. «  For  instance,  all  readers  are 
sufficiently  acqaaintei  with  the  **Bee],"  "Sword  Dance," 
and  "  Highland  Fling  ";  and  we  shaU,  therefore,  forbear 
describing  them.  Often  at  the  close  of  the  day's  sports 
there  is  a  general  muster  of  competitors,  in  order  that  the 
best  dressed  may  be  rewarded.  Occasionally  we  have 
seen  the  dogs  admitted  to  trials  of  skill,  batches  of  sheep 
being  left  in  charge  of  lads  some  distance  from  the  meet- 
ing-place, the  *' collies  "sent  in  search  of  them,  and  the 
first  to  bring  its  flock  in  having  a  collar  bound  round  its 
throat  Bat  from  first  to  last  in  such  a  gathering  every- 
thing  is  thorough,  good-humored,  and  the  rivalry  frank 
and  honorable. 

One  word  must  be  said  about  the  prizes.  There  are 
not,  as  in  most  scientific  contents,  silver  flagons,  cups, 
belts  or  medals.  Rarely  are  jewels  or  merely  ornamental 
articles  given ;  a  plaid  for  the  gillie's  wife,  a  piece  of 
tartan  to  make  a  kilt  for  the  boys  or  a  petticoat  for  the 
girls ;  a  new  crook  for  the  shepherd,  a  bag  of  flour,  a  piece 
of  meat,  some  crockery,  or  a  useful  teanservice  in  common 
metal,  or  a  few  shillings  in  a  piece  of  paper  toward  paying 
the  rent  at  Oandlemas,  being  some  of  the  favorite  honors 
to  be  striven  for. 


ON  FORKS. 

FoBKS  are  an  Italian  invention,  and  in  England  were  so 
perfect  a  novelty  in  the  day  of  Queen  Bess  that  Fynes 
Moryson,  in  his  curious  '*  Itinerary,"  relating  a  bargain 
with  the  padrone  of  a  vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  from 
Venice  to  Constantiuople,  stipulated  to  be  fed  at  his  table, 
and  to  have  "  his  glass  or  cup  to  drink  in  peculiar  to  him- 
self, with  his  knife,  spoon  and  fork."  This  thing  was  so 
strange  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  describe  it  It  is  an 
instrument  "  to  hold  the  meat  while  he  outs  it,  for  they 
hold  it  ill-manners  that  one  should  touch  the  meat  with 
his  hands." 

At  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  our  anoeators 
eating  as  the  Turkish  noblesse  at  pvesent  do,  with  only 
the  free  use  of  their  fingers,  steadying  their  meat  and  con- 
veying it  to  their  mouths  by  mere  manusl  dexterity. 
They  were  indeed  most  indelicate  in  their  habits,  aoatter- 
ing  on  the  table-clotb  all  their  bonea  and  parings.  To 
purify  their  tabltrs  the  servant  bore  a  long  wooden  **  void- 
ing knife,"*  by  which  he  seraped  the  fragments  fhun  the 
table  into  a  basket,  called  a  *<  voider.**  In  Qermany  the 
use  of  forks  was  reprobated,  where  some  uncleanly  saints 
actually  preached  against  the  unnatural  custom  "  as  an 
insult  on  Providence  not  to  touch  our  meat  with  our 
fingers."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  forks  were  long  inter- 
ioted  in  the  Oongregation  de  St  Maur,  and  were  only 
used  after  a  protracted  struggle  between  the  old  members, 
fleuloos  for  their  traditions,  and  the  young  reformers,  for 


their  fingers.  The  fork  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
general  use  before  the  restoration.  On  the  introdnetion 
of  forks  there  appears  to  have  bean  some  diffionltj  in  the 
manner  thej  were  to  be  held  and  used.  ▲  French  writer 
asserts  that  an  Englishman  may  be  discovered  anywhere, 
if  he  be  observed  at  table,  because  he  places  his  fork  upon 
the  left  side  of  his  plate  ;  a  Frenchman,  by  using  the  fork 
alone  without  the  knife ;  and  a  German,  by  planting  it 
perpendieularly  into  his  plate ;  and  a  Bussian,  bj  using 
it  as  a  toothpick. 


WHAT  A  DEED  COIITET& 

Tbb  following  extracts  from  an  address .  deliverad 
before  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agrioaltare,  by 
Hon.  R  H.  Bennett^  will  be  of  intsorest  to  our  land- 
owners: 

*'  Of  oourse,  every  one  knows  it  conveys  the  fence  stand* 
ing  on  the  farm,  but  all  might  not  think  it  also  included 
the  fendng-stnf^  posts^  rails,  etc.,  which  had  once  been 
used  in  the  fence,  but  had  been  taken  down  and  piled  up 
for  future  use  again  in  the  same  places  But  new  fence- 
material  just  bought  and  never  attached  to  the  soil  will  not 
pass.  Standing  trees  also  pass  as  a  part  of  the  land ;  so  da 
trees  blown  and  cut  down  and  still  left  in  the  woods  where 
they  fell,  but  not  if  out  and  corded  up  for  sale ;  the  wood 
has  then  become  personal  property. 

<*  If  there  be  any  manure  in  the  barnyard,  or  in  a  com- 
post heap  on  the  field,  ready  for  immediate  use,  the  buyer 
ordinarily  takes  that  also  as  belonging  to  the  farm; 
though  it  might  not  be  so  if  the  owner  had  previously  sold 
it  to  some  other  party  and  had  collected  it  together  in  a 
heap  by  itself.  Growing  crops  also  pass  by  the  deed  of  a 
farm,  unless  they  are  expressly  reserved,  and  when  it  is 
intended  to  reserve  those,  it  should  be  so  stated  in  the  deed 
itself ;  a  mere  oral  agreement  to  that  eflect  would  not  be 
valid  in  law. 

"Another  mode  is  to  stipulate  that  possession  is  not  to 
be  given  until  some  future  day,  in  which  case  the  crops  or 
manure  may  be  removed  before  that  time. 

"As  to  the  buildings  on  the  farm,  though  generally 
mentioned  in  the  deed,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  they 
should  be.  A  deed  of  land  ordinarily  carries  all  the  build- 
ings on  it  belonging  to  the  grantor,  whether  mentioned  or 
not ;  and  this  rule  includes  the  lumber  and  timber  of  any 
old  building  which  has  been  taken  or  blown  down  and 
been  packed  away  for  future  use  on  the  farm.  But  if  there 
be  any  buildings  on  the  farm  built  by  some  third  person, 
with  the  farmer's  leave,  the  deed  would  not  convey  these, 
since  the  buildings  are  personal  property,  and  do  not 
belong  to  the  land-owner  to  convey.  The  real  owners 
thereof  might  move  them  ofl^  although  the  purchaser  of 
the  farm  supposed  he  was  buying  and  paying  for  all  the 
buildings  on  it  His  only  remedy  in  such  a  case  would  be 
against  the  party  selling  the  premisea  As  a  part  of  the 
buildings  conveyed,  of  course,  the  window-blinds  are  in- 
eluded,  even  if  they  be  at  the  time  taken  ofl  and  carried  to 
the  painter's  shop  to  be  painted.  It  would  be  otherwise  if 
they  had  been  newly  purchased  and  brought  into  the 
house  but  not  yet  attached  or  fitted  to  it 

*'  Lightning-rods  also  go  with  the  house  if  the  farmer 
has  any  on  his  house.  A  furnace  in  the  cellar,  brick  or 
portable,  is  eonsidered  a  part  of  the  house,  but  an  ordin- 
ary stove  with  a  loose  pipe  running  into  the  chimney  ia 
not  while  a  range  set  in  brickwork  is. 

"Mantelpieoes  so  attached  to  the  chimney  as  not  to  be 
removed  without  msrring  the  plsstering  go  with  the 
house^  but  if  merely  resting  on  brackets  they  msy  be 
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taken  away  bj  the  former  owner  withont  legal  liability. 
The  pumpi^  aink^  eto.,  tatteaed  lo  thA  boildingn  ave  a 
part  of  it  ki  law,  and  so  are  the  water-pipea  connected 
tuerewith  bringing  water  from  a  dialaat  apring.  If  the 
fdrmer  baa  iron  kettles  a«l  in  brickwork  near  his  bam  for 
cooking  food  for  his  stock,  or  similar  uses,  the  deed  of  his 
farm  ooyera  them  also,  as  likewiie  the  bell  attached  to  his 
bam  to  call  his  men  to  dinner.  If  he  indnlges  in  any  or- 
namental statues^  yases,  eta,  resting  on  the  ground  by 
their  own  weight  merely,  and  selU  his  estate  withont  re- 
Ber nation,  these  things  go  with  the  land."  , 


COEVUS  SPLESDENS. 

CoBYus  SPIJBNDENS  is  the  scientific  name  given  by  Vieil- 
lot  to  that  "treble-dated  bird,"  the  common  crow  of  India, 
and  althongh  one  naturalist  yearned  to  change  it  to 
'* shameless"  (impudicm\  and  althongh  another  still  de- 
clares that  splendens  is  inappropriate,  and  tends  to  bring 
scientific  nomenclature  into  ridicule,  that  bird — as  was 
only  to  bo  expected  from  a  crow— has  kept  its  mendacious 
adjective,  and  in  (pite  of  Hodgson,  and  Jerdon,  is  still«  in 
name,  as  fine  a  bird  in  India  as  it  was  time  out  of  mind  in 
Olympus. 

Splendent  or  not  at  present,  the  orow  must  have  had 
recommendations  either  of  mind  or  person  to  have  been 
chosen,  as  Ovid  tells  us  it  was,  as  the  messenger-bird  of  so 
artistic  a  deity  as  Apollo.  But  the  orow  lost  Paradise — 
and  good  looks  with  it— not  for  one  impulsive  act,  bot  for 
a  fortnight's  hard  sinning.  Now,  punishment  has  a  hard- 
ening influenoe  en  some  people^  and  it  has  had  a  most 
dreadful  effset  on  the  oorvinadisiposition.  Heedless  of  all 
moral  obligations,  gluttonous,  and  a  perverter  of  trath, 
Ovid  tells  us  it  was,  even  in  its  best  daya  ;  but  now  it  has 
developed  into  a  whole  legion  of  devilry. 

Lest  a  Bafcaa  riumld  think  to  trip  me  up  by  throwing 
Menu  in  ny  taelh  and  quoting  from  the  great  lawgiver, 
"A  good  wifb  ahovld  be  like  a  orow,"  I  woidd  give  it  as 
my  opinioa  tttti  Menu,  when  he  said  this,  referred  to  that 
doubtf nl  virtue  of  tiie  crow  tiiat  forbids  any  exhibition  of 
conjugal  tHMhfiMSS  before  the  public  eye — an  unnatural 
instinct  aad  issorvo,  to  my  thinking.  Grows  oannot, 
like  young  sweeps,  be  called  ** innocent  blacknesses,"  for 
their  nigritade  is  the  livery  of  sin,  the  badge  of  crime, 
like  the  soailsl  Y  on  the  shoulder  of  the  convict  ro/«t<r,  the 
dark  brand  on  Cain's  brow,  tho  snow-white  leprosy  of 
Qehazi,  or  the  y^ow  garb  of  Norfolk  Islanders.  And  yet 
they  do  nol  woar  their  color  with  humility  or  even  com- 
mon decency.  They  swagger  in  it,  pretending  they  chose 
that  exact  akftde  lor  themselves.  Did  they  not  do  this, 
perhaps  Jerdon  would  not  have  begrudged  them  their  flat- 
tering nanis^  nor  Hodgson  have  called  them  impudicui^ 
but  by  their  sffinMitery  they  have  raised  every  man's  hand 
against  them ;  and  were  liiey  anything  bat  crows,  they 
must  have  had  to  take,  like  lahmael  the  son  of  Hagar,  to 
the  deserti  Psshaps  it  is  that  they  presume  upon  their 
past  honors.  If  so,  they  should  beware.  Cole's  dog  was 
too  proud  to  move  out  of  the  way  of  a  cart  of  manure,  and 
Bouthey  has  told  us  his  fate.  Again,  their  Greek  and 
Latin  glories  have  had  a  serious  counterpoise  in  the 
writings  of  modem  ancients,  where  the  nature  of  crows  is 
proven  ss  swart  as  their  Ethiop  faces.  Is  it  not  written  in 
the  Singhalese  Pratyasataka  that  nothing  can  improve  a 
orow  ? 

Students  of  Burton  will  remember  that  in  the  "Anatomy 
of  Melanoholy "  devils  (including  sprites  and  such  like 
devilkins)  are  divided  into  nine  classes  ;  for  though  Bodine 
declared  that  all  devils  must,  of  necessity,  be  spherical  in 


shape,  perfect  rounds,  his  theory,  we  are  expressly  told* 
was  quashed  by  Zaminohus,  who  proved  thi^  they  assume 
divers  forma,  **  sometimes  those  of  eats  and  crows."  Zam- 
inchus  was  doubtless  right,  and  no  one^  therefore,  should 
feel  an  J  tenderness  for  these  shreds  of  Satan,  these  cinders 
from  Tartarus.  Zaminohus  superfluously  adds  that  in 
these  forms  they  are  "more  knowing  than  any  human 
beings"  (quovin  homine  scietUior)^  and  another  old  writer 
just -as  needlessly  tells  us  that  these  *' terrestrial  devils" 
are  in  the  habit  of  *'  flapping  down  platters  "  and  "  making 
strange  noises."  Some^  however,  may  urge  that  because 
some  crows  are  devils,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  are. 
This  is  plausible,  but  unworthy  of  the  subject^  which 
should  be  studied  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  withont  hair* 
splitting. 

When  King  John  killed  Jews  he  didn't  first  finically 
investigate  if  they  were  usurers— he  knew  they  were  Jews, 
and  that  was  enough.  Besides,  did  any  one  ever  see  a 
crow  that  was  not  **quovis  homine  acienUor^  f  If  he  did, 
he  proved  it  by  putting  it  to  death,  and  as  dead  crows 
count  for  nothing,  that  individual  bird  oannot  be  cited  as 
a  case  in  point. 

Further,  do  not  all  crows  "flap  down  platters"  (when 
they  get  the  chance)  and  "make  strange  noises"  ?  Are 
not  these  unequivocal  aigns  of  bedevilment  ?  Do  not  Za« 
minbhus,  Bnstius  snd  Cardan  agree  on  thia  point  ?  Does 
not  the  old  Chinese  historian  lay  it  down  that  in  the  south 
of  Sweden  is  situate  "  the  land  of  crows  and  demons "  ? 
Is  there  not  in  Norway  a  fearful  hill  called  Huklebrig, 
whither  and  whence  fiery  ohariots  are^  commonly  seen  by 
the  country  people  carrying  to  and  fro  tiie  souls  of  bad 
men  in  the  likeness  of  orows  ?  Orowaik  thmi*  are  indubit- 
ably the  connecting  link  between  devils  ohMS  3,  "in- 
ventors of  all  mischief,"  Prinoe  Belial  at  their  head— and 
class  4,  "  malicious  d^vils^**  under  Prinoe  Asmodeus.  An 
inkling  of  theif  fallen  atate  ssems  to  be  floating  in  the 
cerebra  of  crows,  for  they  sua  aatnraUy  and  never  beg 
pardon.  Did  any  one  ever  see  a  contrite  and  repentant 
crow  ?  When  taken  pigrcmU  ddicto^  does  thia  nobody's 
child  provoke  commiseration  by  oraven  aad  abject  pos- 
tures, deprecating  anger  by  looks  of  penifemae  Y  Quite 
the  contrary.  These  birds,  if  put  to  ift^  would  deny  that 
they  stole  Cicero's  pillow  ifht&a  he  was  dying,  or  that  they 
sate,  the  abomination  of  desolation,  where  they  ought  not 
— ^profaning  the  Teraphim  of  John  do  Montlorl^  insulting 
his  household  gods  and  desecrating  his  Penates,  while  in 
the  next  room  that  great  soldier  and  statesman  was  receiv- 
ing the  last  consolations  of  Extreme  Unction  ?  Yet  it  is 
known  they  did.  They  tread  the  earth  as  if  they  had  beea 
always  of  it 

And  yet  it  pleases  me  to  remember  how  Indin,  in  wrath 
for  their  tale-bearing — for  had  they  not  carried  abroad  the 
secrets  of  the  Councils  of  the  Qods  ?^hnrled  the  brood 
down  through  all  the  hundred  stages  of  his  heaven. 
Petruchio  thought  it  hard  to  be  braved  in  his  own  honsa 
by  a  tailor,  and  the  tailor  by  an  elephant ;  how  either 
would  have  felt  the  familiarity  of  ladiaa  sMwa  1  In  the 
verandas  they  parade  the  reverend  sahia  which  they  dis- 
grace; they  walk  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  through  open 
doors  sleek  as  Chadband,  wily  as  PecksnifEl  Their  step 
is  grave,  and  they  ever  seem  on  the  point  of  quoting 
Scripture,  while  their  eyes  are  wandering  on  carnal  mat- 
ters. Like  Stiggins,  they  keep  a  sharp  lookoot  for  tea- 
time.  They  hanker  after  flesh-pots.  They  arc  as  chary  of 
their  persons  as  the  bamboo  of  its  blossom,  and  distant  to 
strangers.  In  England  they  pretend  to  be  rooks  (except 
during  rook-shooting),  but  in  India  they  brazen  it  out 
upon  their  own  infamous  individuality ^for  there  are  no 
rooks. 
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WHO   WAS  BBt 


LAOCOOR 

Cftaan^  Mmwed  VL,  199.  i 

Bfss  a  tt«w  horror  moeto  oor  hftplaw  ejM, 

Ifor*  boc»,  iBor*  bofrlMa—troablUiK  sorw  our  bMftt, 

THat  lookod  not  f^rr  It    H«ptaiM^ii  ioi'^lfsini  priwt 

LAO0OOII,  WM  slAjrlng  in  m^tIIIm 

J54Mld«  tbo  rttiMl  AltATi  •  grwt  boll; 

WHoo  lol  •  p«lr  ^roM  tho  gUM/  Ma 

From  Tmado*  esmo  glidiiig~whll«  I  toll, 

ilorror  «tlll  hoUU  m«~Mrp6oto,  with  huge  colli, 

BrMMting  tho  dMp  ma  shoreward,  side  bj  side. 

Tbolr  bnMito  roM  upright  in  mld-waTo;  tholr  eretti, 

Jjlood'rad,  o*CMrt/^pp«!»d  tho  wateri;  on  tb%  Ma 

HwMpa  all  their  hinder  jiart^  and  ttalla  ita  length 

la  ettrree  enormooji;  hiiwiog  fliea  the  foaa. 

And  DOW  thex  touch  the  freea  ilelda;  we  eonld  aee 

Maia  aa  of  Mood  and  Are  lo  their  ileroe  eyea— 

The  quick  toagoe  plajing  roond  the  hlaeiog  Jawt  - 

And  at  the  ei^t  flew  aeattering,  pale  aa  death. 

The/  ewenre  aot  fiom  the  etalght  road  to  thdr  aim- 

Laoeoon;  aad  flmt  the  leaaer  prey, 

Ula  eoDA,  eaeh  aerpent  eelzee,  eloee  eatwhied. 

And  faatening  on  the  poor  limba,  make  their 

Hlmaelf  fk»ii.  numiag  all  In  arms  to  JMlp, 

They  aelae,  aad  wreath  in  tlieir  gigaatle  eoOa; 

Twiee  round  the  waiat  they've  elaaped  hlai,  aeal  aad  twiee 

Clitag  round  hla  neek  in  eealed  embraee;  aad  aow 

O'ettop  him,  head  and  neok  hfgh-llfted.   H«, 

ThawhUe  faia  handa  wreneh  at  the  kaeCted  eoOa 

To  pMt  thiB-hia  prieet'e  flUeU  dripping  faat 

Mood  aad  hMk  yenom— to  Hearea  etiil  odea  alood, 

Hldaona  to  hear;  aooh  loaring  aa  a  boll 

Balaea  whan,  wounded  only,  it  haa  ruahad 

Otr  from  the  altar,  daahing  from  tte  neek 

The  lll-aiaed  az.    Bat  gliding  aecpantlna, 

The  pair  make  off;  tight  for  the  topaaoet  ahrine, 

yaetnoM  of  fleroe  Tritonia,  aad  th«»  hide 

Beneath  the  goddeee«e  feet  aad  foll-oltod  ahleld. 


WHO    WAS     HE? 


OB  two  waeka  wo  bid  l)6«n  pkjing  'to 
crowded  hoiaea.  Tha  lama  of  our  par- 
tioolar  olar  had  pcooedad  ua  to  the  Paoifio 
ooaat,  and  the  .weloome  wa  reoalTed  waa 
Tory  anthtiaiaatieb  inoiting  tba  oompanj 
to  graatar  oertioiia,  and  a  daaper  interest 
in  the  noble  profaorion  they  had  ohoien. 

It  waa  a  baiiadt  night  I  was  at  my 
poat  in  iha  tioket-ofBoa  long  before  the 
nsnal  tiaM^  bnt  the  crowd  was  in  advance 
of  SM,  ataading  ready  tba  moment  I 
raiaad  tha  aaah.  For  an  honr  and  a  half  I 
paaaad  out  tha  tickets,  and  took  in  the 
'  &^'^  bright  gold  piecaa,  nndi  the  little  table 
gYoanad  banoatU  ita  weight  of  golden  coin.  Still  the 
crowd  anrged  toward  tha  deliTory,  eager  for  the  little  card 
of  admitlanoa. 

**For  heaTen's  aake,  Graham,  don't  soil  another  ticket  !** 
waa  the  masaaga  aent  by  the  manager.  *' Every  aeat  is 
fiUad,  and  there  is  no  standing-room.*' 

I  waa  about  to  cloao  the  ofilco,  when  a  voioo  from  the 
crowd  attraotod  my  attention.  A  tall,  strauge-lookiug 
man  was  making  his  way  toward  mo.  Kis  face  was  strik- 
ingly intelligent,  bat  there  was  a  look  of  sorrow  and  care 
that  was  quite  affecting.  His  clothes,  ouco  of  fashionable 
ont  and  good  material,  were  now  patched  and  threadbare, 
while  his  hat,  all  dnaty  and  jammed,  I  never  saw  equaled. 
Aa  ha  pnshed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  heedless  of  tha 
angry  looka  and  worda  that  greeted  him  on  every  side,  I 
noticed  that  ona  aleeto  hung  empty  at  hia  aide.    The  way 


ha  iMed  tho  wholo  ann,^liowever,  eonvinced  aaa  tiial  it  waa 
abundantly  able  to  do  dnty  for  both. 

**l  beg  a  favor  of  yoo,"  aaid  he.  «*I  want  to  enter  the 
tbeatie  for  jost  a  moment  I  eare  nothing  lor  the  pky, 
bnt  I  mnat  aeo  Mias  Una  Howard.** 

"I  am  aotry»  air»  bnt  lUaa  Howard  cannot  give  70a 
andlfnoa  nntil  to-morrow.** 

''Ho^  air ;  I  do  not  wiaih  to  i^enk  to  her;  I  only  want 
to  aaa  hereto  look  at  her.** 

"And  even  that  I  cannot  grant  Hare  are  aocxea  of 
people  all  about  you  that  I  have  rof  osed  within  the  laat 
ten  minntea.  I  cannot  issue  another  ticket  to-night 
Gome  to-morrow  evening.** 

He  looked  around  him,  and  then  leaned  toward  me  aa  if 
to 'speak,  but  aeeming  to  suddenly  change  his  mind,  he 
turned  abruptly  away,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight 

The  following  evening  his  pale,  careworn  face  was  the 
first  that  met  me  when  I  threw  up  tho  sash. 
'*  Oan  I  go  in  now  ?*'  he  naked,  eagerly. 
"Yon  are  entitled  to  the  first  ticket,  sir.     One  dolUr.'* 
"I  have  no  money,**  he  replied,  in  a  whisper;     **  But  I 
mnat  aee  Una.    Will  yon  give  me  a  ticket  V 

I  ooold  not  Tlie  rulea  of  our  company  forbade ;  and, 
giving  him  a  firm  yet  kind  negative,  I  tamed  my  attention 
to  the  eager  crowd,  asd  soon  forgot  liinL 

Wlien  at  last  I  Imd  a  moment* a  respite,  I  met  hia  deep 
blaok  eyes  once  mora 

««I  mnat  see  Una,**  aaid  he.  *'  Oan  you  not  for  once 
depart  from  your  custom?  I  am  poor,  as  you  may  aee," 
ond  he  pointed  almost  contemptuously  at  hia  appareL 
**1  have  walked  three  hnndnad  miles  to  aee  her,  and  I 
must** 

He  wafted  for  my  anawei;  bnt  I  eould  only  diaappoint 
him.  Thaaa  was  at  kaat  a  aoore  of  persona  that  had 
asked  me  tba  mumb,  and  now  atood  waiting  for  my  anawer 
to  him. 

"I  cannot  Uaae  yon,**  aaid  bc^  aotrowfully;  "but  I 
must  see  Una.  Will  you  be  no  kind  $m  to  wait  one  half 
hour?" 

I  cheerfully  proodsed,  and  I  think  if  he  had  waited  but 
a  moment  longer,  I  should  have  given  him  a  ticket,  re- 
gardleas  of  the  diqplaaaure  of  former  applicants. 

He  returned  sooner  than  he  promised.  All  breatliless 
with  haste,  his  hat  gone,  and  the  empty  aleeve  torn  away, 
he  pushed  his  way  t  j  the  delivery.  Without  a  word,  he 
threw  a  half-eagle  upon  the  board,  and  snatching  a  ticket, 
was  off  before  I  could  pass  him  the  change.  Wondering 
what  this  stnTi^o  man  could  know  or  want  of  tiie  peerless 
Una  Howard,  I  closed  the  office  and  entered  the  theatre. 

This  was  the  happiest  hoar  to  me  of  the  whole  twenty- 
four.  Night  after  night  I  sat  there  gazing  at  Una  Howard, 
the  most  beautiftd  and  lofmble  woman  that  ever  trod  the 
boards.  Bat  I  saw  her  net  as  the  celebrated  actress.  I 
saw  her  as  the  true  woman— the  woman  that  I  loved — the 
only  one  that  ever  approached  my  ideaL 

Tall  and  queenly,  yet  gentle  as  a  child ;  cold  and  distant, 
yet  kind ;  beautiful  as  a  dream ;  talented  and  accom- 
plishod,  she  reigned  our  queen.  There  was  not  one  among 
us  that  would  not  have  defended  her  with  his  life^not  one 
that  did  not  love  her ;  but  every  attempt  at  intimacy  was 
repelled  by  a  single  look  from  her  beautiful  eyea — a  look 
BO  sad  and  mourafal  that  the  attempt  waa  never  repeated. 
And,  with  the  rest,  I  wor^liiped  her;  bat  without  a 
aingie  ray  of  hope. 

.  When  I  entered,  Una  had  jnat  eoaie  npon  the  stage,  and 
the  applame  Uiai  greeted  her  waa  still  echoing  through  the 
halL  l^fh  aacquisite  grace  she  acknowledged  the  tribute, 
and  bent  her  beautiful  head  as  the  showers  of  fragrant 
floweia  and  eoallf  praaanta  fall  at  her  feet 
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Shft  raised  her  eyee,  and  I  was  startled  hj  the  change 
that  came  oyer  her  faoe.  Her  gaze  was  rireted  npon  some 
object  directly  in  front 

There  stood  the  one-armed  man,  his  tall  form  towering 
far  abore  the  rest ;  his  long,  scanty,  nnkempt  hair  falllDg 
abont  his  shonlders ;  his  burning,  deTonring  eyes  looking 
fall  npon  Una. 

Whiter  and  whiter  grew  Una.  With  a  faint  cry  she  tot- 
tered and  fell  toward  the  blazing  lights.  With  the 
strength  of  a  giant  the  one-armed  man  dashed  aside 
ererything  in  his  way,  and  leaping  npon  the  stage,  canght 
the  fainting  woman  in  his  arm,  and  snatched  her  away  jnst 
as  the  flame  began  to  lick  np  her  light  drapery. 

**  Oh,  Una  I  Una  I  I  have  sayed  yon  I*'  he  cried,  franti- 
cally, kissing  her  pale  lips.  '*  Look  npon  me,  Una  I  Once 
more— only  once,  and  then  I  am  gone  for  ever.*' 

"  Silence  I"  said  a  rongh-looking  man,  who  had  jnst 
come  npon  the  scene,  at  the  same  time  firmly  grasping 
the  only  arm  the  poor  man  had.  "Come  with  me,  my 
man  !" 

Easily  as  one  conld  shake  off  the  grasp  of  a  babe  did  this 
strange  being  shake  off  the  grasp  of  the  ofBoer. 

"Tonoh  me  not  !*'  he  exclaimed,  fiercely.  **I  took  the 
money — stole  it,  if  yon  like— and  I  will  go  with  yon 
soon ;  bnt  not  now.  Stand  off,  or  I*ll  fling  yon  off  tlie 
slAger 

He  kneeled  by  the  side  of  the  nnconsdons  TJob,  and  in 
the  most  imploring  accents  entreated  her  to  look  npon 
him  *' jnst  once  more." 

His  prayer  was  answered.  The  beaatifo)  eyes  openod, 
and  a  smile  of  recognition  played  abont  her  lips. 

With  a  cry  of  joy  the  strange  man  rose  to  his  feet 

*' There,  sir  constable,  I  am  ready.  Do  with  me  as  yon 
like.     I  stole  the  money  that  I  might  see  her,  and  now  I 


care  not  what  comes  next    Oome^  airy  1  am  bannleM 
now." 

Una  had  recovered,  and  as  the  officeiTand  his  priaonei 
passed  off  the  stage  she  whispered  to  me : 

"Follow  them,  and  release  that  man  at  any  ooBt** 

I  hastened  to  do  her  bidding.  A  pnrse  of  gold  opened 
the  officer's  heart  and  hand,  and  the  man  was  freot 

"Tell  Una  that  I  thank  her,"  said  he ;  "and  give  her 
my  best  wishes  for  her  happinelB,  and  my  fkrewell." 

That  was  the  last  of  the  strange,  one-armed  man ;  and 
no  word  of  him  ever  passed  Una's  lips,  save  when  aha 
thanked  me  for  proonring  his  release. 
'  Who  was  he  ?    Whence  did  he  come  ?    Where  did  he 
go  ?    What  was  he  to  Una  Howard  ? 

I  have  searched  far  and  wide  for  the  answers.  From 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ;  on  rail  and  on  river ;  on  land 
and  on  sea  have  I  followed  this  man,  bnt  can  never  over- 
take him.  I  have  now  given  over  the  search,  and  once 
more  I  follow  Una,  the  same  beantifnl,  fascinating  Una 
Howard. 

In  a  qniet  little  village  in  old  New  Hampshire  I  spent  a 
Summer  month.  Fumbling  among  the  rnbbish  that  filled 
the  old  farmhoase  attic,  I  fonnd  a  pile  of  village  papers, 
printed  years  ago ;  and  now  my  search  is  over. 

"  Om  tke  14th  Instant,  by  the  Bev.  John  H— ,  Mr.  Bert  How- 
ard to  Miss  Una  Defo^  all  of  S . 

**  While  the  people  were  leaving  the  ohnroh  an  officer  arrested 
the  bridegroom  da  a  oharge  of  murder.  He  esoaped  during  the 
night,  ipd  is  still  at  large.  The  beautiful  bride  is  prostrated  by 
the  blow;  hot  every  attention  is  paid  to  her  by  our  townspeople, 
and  hopes  are  entertained  of  her  recovery." 

I  read  no  farther.  I  knew  enongh.  My  qnestiona 
were  now  answered.    Poor,  faithful,  Bert  Howard. 
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Unique  in  American  history  stands  the  flgnre  of  Aaron 
Bnrr.  To  the  large  majority  he  is  atiU  a  pnzzleb'his  career 
a  mystery  almost  inconceivable,  chiefly  beoanse  the  details 
of  his  life  and  times  are  bnt  scantily  known,  merely  his 
name  and  the  odinm  cUnging  to  it  being  tradltJanally 
familiar.  That  he  killed  the  great  rtatemaa,  Alocander 
Hamilton,  in  a  dnel,  and  conspired  to  diarmpk  the  infant 
Bepnblic,  are  the  two  facts  that  have  presarrad  his  fame, 
or,  rather,  that  stiU  serve  to  suToand  his  name  with  a 
Ingnbrions  prestige.  All  his  other  deeds  era  summed  np 
in  these  two  performances ;  yet,  in  detail,  they  are  snffi- 
dently  cnrions  and  snggestive  tb  bear  a  somewhat  close 
examination. 

Bnrr  was  selfish,  nnscmpnlons,  vain  and  ambitions  as 
no  other  American  before  or  since  his  era  has  ever  shown 
himself.  Possessed  of  an  ordinary  intellect,  he  was  a  bom 
conspirator,  a  consummate  wire-puller,  ready-witted  and 
courageous.  It  was  possible  for  him  to  surround  himself 
with  a  band  of  worshipers  and  to  do  what  he  did  only 
through  the  fiivortng  circumstances  found  in  a  feeble,  vast 
and  unpopulated  country  sncb  as  this  was  eighty  years 
aga  Why  he  should  have  attempted  what  he  did,  and 
what  precisely  was  his  aim,  were  enigmas  to  many  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  and  were  never  solved  by  him.  His 
scheme,  nipped  in  the  bud,  always  appeared  vague  to 
others^  as  doubtless  it  must  have  been  in  his  own  mind  ; 
bat  the  infamy  of  his  attempt*  after  having  fought  beside 
Washington  in  the  Bevolntion  jmd  been  honored  with 
the  yioe-Freaid«ncy  of  the  GK>vernment|  to  throttle  the 


joug  r^pnblielba  its  faifancy  and  to  establish  in  its  stead 
an  empize^  alwigrs  did  and  will  loom  up  in  the  clearest  of 
Ughti. 

An  analyaisof  his  lilb  dissipates  all  the  mysteries  aoonm- 
vlated  aronnd  his  name  by  time  and  lays  bare  his  motivea 
,in  all  their  disgusting  wrctohedneas.  His  very  "smart- 
ness "  is  repnlsiva  He  knew  the  right  and  yet  the  wrong 
pursued.  The  foremost  men  of  bis  own  day  dubbed  him 
a  Oataline.  In  truth,  living  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Napoleon  L,  he  took  them  as  his  models  and 
"inspired  "  himself  to  put  their  practices  into  esecntion 
in  the  New  Worlds  then  apparently  offering  snch  m  fair 
field  for  the  same.  Like  his  models  (who,  by-th»-way,  are 
those  of  Bismarck)  he  grew  to  look  upon  success  as  rights 
and  right  as  might.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  expediency  gov- 
erned him  throughout,  and  he  stopped  at  nothing  sug- 
gested by  his  own  sweet  will  and  pleasure. 

Aaron  Bnrr  was  torn  at  Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  Febru- 
ary 6tb,  1756.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bnrr,  was  an 
eminent  personage  in  the  pre-revolutionary  epoch,  and 
descended  directly  from  a  Puritan  family  of  Germany, 
where  the  name  "Bnrr"  is  still  a  common  one.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
famous  Puritan  preacher  of  New  England.  The  Bev. 
Aaron  Burr  was  the  founder  and  firat  preeident  of  Prince- 
ton College,  and  in  the  year  of  his  son's  birth,  removed 
thither  with  his  family  from  Newark.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
*teen  his  son  was  left  an  orphan,  together  with  his  aislar, 
who  was  nearly  two  years  older.    The  two  ^bSSL^atwBL^ 
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left  considerable  property  by  their  father,  and  were  reared 
at  EUzabetli,  m  the  family  of  an  UDole. 

Young  Aaron's  mother  wrote  in  her  diary  when  he  was 
thirteen  months*  old  :  "Aaron  is  a  little,  dirty*  noisy  boy, 
very  difierent  from  his  sister  almost  in  everything.  He 
begins  to  talk  a  little  ;  is  very  Biy  and  miachieToaB.  He 
has  more  Bprightlineas  than  SalJy,  and  most  say  he  is 
handsome,  bnt  not  so  good-tempered.  He  is  very  reao* 
lata,  and  requires  a  good  governor  to  bring  him  to  terms." 
Later  on,  Jefferson  himself  was  required  to  do  it  Aaron 
was  a  troublesome  ward  to  hit  reverend  nnole.  That 
Puritan  gen* 
tleman  tried 
on  him  a  sys- 
tem of  reprea- 
sion>  which 
only  increased 
his  rebellions 
spirit  At  ten 
he  ran  away 
from  home 
with  the  boy- 
ish notion  of 
going  to  sea. 
He  went  to 
New  York, 
took  the  poet 
of  a  cabin-boy 
on  board  a 
ship  getting 
ready  for  sea, 
and  served  in 
that  capaoity 
for  a  short 
time ;  bnt  one 
day  while  he 
was  at  work 
on  the  quar- 
terdeok,  ha 
B  pied  hi» 
clerical  mnole 
coming  down 
to  the  wharf, 
bent  on  his 
ceptiire,  and 
immediately 
climbed  to 
the  masthead. 
Being  ordered 
down,  he  re- 
fused to  de- 
scend until  he 
had  negottat* 
ed  a  promise 
that  nothing 
in  the  way  of 
punishment 

should  be  meted  out  to  him  if  he  should  go  home  to  his 
books. 

This  was  one  of  his  boyish  "expedients,"  which  he  de- 
lighted to  narrate  in  his  old  sga  He  entered  Princeton 
CoUegd  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  thirteen,  and  when 
ststeen  he  graduated  with  distinction,  delivering  the  ora- 
tion* on  Commencement  Bay,  with  considerable  applause. 
He  studied  hard  while  at  college,  but  also  indulged  in 
dissipatiou.  He  there  learned  the  art  of  writing  his  pri- 
vate letters  in  cipher,  the  practice  being  thon  common. 
The  letters  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  period  contained 
evidence  of  an  habitnal  distrust  of  the  post-ofllce.     His 


adoption  of  the  practice  in  his  boyish  correspondenoe  was 
an  inkling  of  his  peculiarly  and  even  absnrdly  aeoretive 
character* 

After  adopting  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  paased  ma 
months  in  reading,  riding,  hunting,  and  especially  flirting, ' 
for  already  he  possessed  that  knack  of  pleasing  women  for 
which  he  was  ever  afterword  noted*  But  duriog  thfl 
Winter  of  ITT-i,  he  with  the  other  young  gnllants  we 
drawn  from  the  light  pursuits  usual  to  their  age  by  the 
portentous  aspect  assumed  by  the  quarrel  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  mother  country.    As  early  as  August, 

1774,  young 
Burr  was 
eager  for  the 
fray.  He  had 
begun  the 
study  of  law, 
and  had  mad 
some  slighfl 
p  r  o  g  r  e  s  I 
therein  wheii^ 
the  news  of 
the  battle  of 
Lexington 
electrized  the 
thirteen  Col- 
onies and 
summoned  to 
srms  many 
young  volun- 
teers, who,  by 
the  time  the 
Declaration  of 
Independence 
was  made, 
July  4th,  1770, 
constituted  a 
ives  pec  table 
nucleus  for  an^ 
army* 

Throw  ing 
aside  his 
books  and 
seizing  the 
sword  upon  J 
the  first  nev 
oE  the  battle, 
he  hastened 
to  join  the 
patriot  foroetl 
gathered 
around  Bos- 
ton. He  felt 
that  he  was 
formed  to 
excel  as  a 
soldier.     A 

mere  stripling  in  appearance,  with  a  stature  of  five  feet 
six  inches,  a  slender  form  and  a  youthful  face,  he 
had  yet  given  proof  of  a  capacity  of  prolonged  endn 
ance  remarkable  in  one  of  his  aga  His  courage 
high ;  he  had  nev^r  known  fear,  and  his  nerves  could 
not  even  be  startled  by  any  kind  of  sudden  horror.  Hc^ 
was  a  good  horseman,  helmsman,  fencer,  and  a  deeeu 
shot  Moreover,  he  loved  the  military  art,  prizing  higher* 
the  soldier's  glory  than  that  of  any  other  pursuit  To 
these  qnalities  he  added  a  mind  cultivated,  and  most  fer*J 
die  in  those  suggestions  and  hasty  expedients  for  whiell 
the  exigencies  of  wsr  furnish  such  frerjuent  occasion^ 
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rWitb  all  hia  power  to  win  the  conMing  lore  of  equals  and 

jiziferiorR,  antboritj  aoemed  to  be  stamped  on  bis  faoe  and 

I  iu  hb  benring.  No  period  of  his  life  is  bo  clearly  and 
minutely  known  as  that  he  speut  in  the  Berolutionary 
army. 

Though  a  Catiline  in  germ,  and  a  chronic  grumbler 
OTCT  the  doings  of  his  superiors,  it  is  beyond  all  question 
that  he  did  good  servioe.  Two  or  three  times  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life^  when  he  was  poor,  and  had  become  odioos 

.  to  nearlj  all,  he  was  a  claimant  nader  the  Pension  and 

'  CompeDsation  Acts,  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  BeTolution  ;  aad  to  substantiate  his  claim,  his 
fellow -soldiers  gave  written  and  sworn  testimony  resiiect- 

I  ing  his  senrioes,  some  of  them  UArratlng,  with  great  par- 
ticulatitj,  exploits  of  his  which  they  had  themselves  wit- 
nessed. He  was  ever  proud  of  his  military  career.  What 
he  achieved  in  law  and  in  politics  was  as  nothing  in  hia 
eyes  in  comparison  with  bis  deeds  as  a  soldier  of  the  gal- 
lant ReTolutionary  army. 

DiMatisfied  with  the  in- 
activity of  the  forces  at 
Boston,  he  joined  a  body  of 
1,CK)0  volunteers,  who  set 
out  through  the  forests  of 
Maine  to  attsck  QiiebeCt 
and  thus  complete  the  con- 

{ quest  of  Canada,  so  ekilt- 
fully  begun  by  the  gallant 
General  Montgomery,  who 

.  had  already  driven  the  red- 

[eoated  soldiery  from   Mon- 

'  treaL  It  wss  only  after  a 
lapse  of  fifty  days  that  the 

I  tmall  corps»  undor  the  com* 
inand  of  Arnold,  with  a  loss 
of  exactly  half  its  numbers^ 
saw  the  heights  of  Quebec, 
after  a  march  of  600  miles 
through  a  wOdemess 
prowled  over  by  lodians 
and  wild  beasts.  On  ap- 
proaching the  city  the 
colonel  of  the  American  ex- 
pedition confided  to  Burr 
the  task  of  conveying,  alone, 
120  miles  through  an  ene- 
my's country,  the  news  of 
his  arrival  to  General  Mont- 

I  gomery,  for  the  purpose  of 
iiring   the    latter ^s    co* 

[operation  in  the  attack* 

In  performing  this  duty  the  young  soldier  gave  the  first 
striking  proof  of  his  cuuniogness.     Aware  that  the  French 

I  Canadians  bad  never  become  reconciled  to  British  rule — 
and  they  are  not  renlly  reconciled  to  it  even  at  this  lato 
day — and  that  the  Cathoho  clergy,  especially,  opposed  it, 
he  assumed  the  garb  and  bearing  of  a  young  priest,  and 
went  directly  to  a  religious  house  near  the  camp  and 

^«ought  an  interview  with  its  chief.     He  had  little  diffi- 

alty  in  con  versing  with  the  venerable  priest,  into  whose 

Qoe  he  was  uHhered,  and  securing  from  him  a  trusty 

PSgoide  and  one  of  the  rude  carriages  of  the  country.  From 
one  religions  family  to  another  the  guide  conveyed  him  in 
perfect  safety  to  Montreal.  He  repaired  at  once  to 
fontgomery's  headquarters^  gave  the  informfttion  with 
vhieh  he  was  charged,  and  narrated  his  adventures.  That 
illaot  and  princely  Irishman  was  pleased  with  Burr's 
IciU  and  daring,  and  requested  hicn  on  the  instant  to 
;  A  place  on  his  sta^  as  captain  and  aid -de-camp. 
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Despite  the  severity  of  the  Canadian  Winter?,  Mont- 
gomery, without  a  moment's  hesitation,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  force  of  300  men,  and  marched  through  a  sue* 
cession  of  blinding  snowstorms  to  join  Arnold's  troopa, 
who  were  shivering  under  the  heights  of  Qoebee.  Soon 
after  hia  arrival  it  vras  decided,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  assault.  To  Captain 
Burr,  at  his  own  request,  was  assigned  the  command  of  a 
forlorn  hope  of  forty  men,  whom  he  forthwith  selected 
and  began  to  drUL  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  attack 
should  be  made  at  night,  and  in  a  anowstomi,  which, 
though  all  the  preparations  were  completed,  had  to  be 
waited  for. 

The  hist  night  of  the  year  1775  had  oome,  and  a  brilliant 
moon,  when  the  patriot  band  retired  to  sleep,  was  flooding 
with  light  the  fields  of  snow,  the  ice-batteries,  the  town 
and  its  lofty  citadel  No  one  expected  to  be  aroused,  but 
at  midnight  the  heavens  became  suddenly  overcast,  and  a 

northeasterly  snowstorm  of 
unusual  violenoe  came  driv> 
ing  over  the  scene.  At  a 
glance  General  Montgom> 
ery,  who  was  on  the  alert, 
saw  that  the  long -desired 
hour  had  arrived,  and  or- 
dered the  troops  to  get 
under  arms  ;  900  men  an- 
swered to  their  names  at 
roll- call.  They  were  divided 
into  four  parties,  only  two 
of  which  were  designed  to 
fight ;  the  others  were  to 
distract  the  garrison  by 
feints.  One  of  the  fighting 
parties  was  led  by  Araold, 
the  other  by  Montgomery, 
whose  towering  form  ap* 
peared  at  the  head  of  the 
column.  At  five  the  signal 
of  attack  was  given,  and  the 
chilled  soldiers,  impatient 
to  move,  began  the  ascent 
through  the  snowdrifts,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  the  storm. 
Captain  Burr  marched  side* 
by -aide  with  his  general, 
Fm%  the  attacking  party 
came  upon  a  row  of  British 
pickets,  which  the  general, 
with  his  own  hands,  assist- 
ed to  cut  away.  Pushing 
on  through  the  snow  and  dnrkness,  they  reached,  a  few 
paces  beyond,  a  second  row  of  pickets,  behind  which 
was  a  square,  two* story  block-house,  loop-holed  above 
for  musketry  and  pierced  below  for  two-twelve*pound 
howitzers,  which,  charged  with  grape,  commanded  the 
narrow  gorge  up  which  an  enemy  must  advance. 
The  British  guard,  after  delivering  one  ineffectual  fire, 
fied  to  the  block  *  house,  and  communicating  their 
terror  to  the  party  within,  who  were  mostly  sailors  and 
nulitis,  the  whole  body  abandoned  it  without  once  dis- 
charging the  cannon.  Their  panic  was  not  perceived  by 
the  Americans,  and  a  delay,  short  but  fatal,  occurred.  It 
was  difficult  for  the  men  to  make  the  ascent  over  masses 
of  ice  that  cumbered  their  path  ;  in  smoothing  their  way 
the  general  himself  tugged  at  the  great  blocks  of  ice  with 
furious  energy*  At  length  200  men  were  formed  in  column, 
the  general  at  its  head,  as  before^  with  Burr  at  his  side  ; 
two  other  aids,  an  orderly-aergauit  aad  a  French  guide 
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completed  the  group  in  adTaooa  "Pmii  oo,  bcate  boys ; 
Qnebeo  ia  onra,"  cried  Montgomery,  m  the  oolornn  began 
to  xeaome  the  aaoeni 

On  tbey  marched,  to  within  forty  paces  of  the  blodk- 
bonse.  At  that  moment  a  sailor,  who  had  fled  from  his 
post,  surprised  that  the  Americans  did  not  adTance,  ven- 
tared  back  to  discover  the  reason.  Tnrongh  one  of  the 
portholes  of  the  block-house  he  saw  the  advancing  party, 
and  turned  to  run  away  ;  but  as  he  turned  he  performed 
an  act  which  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  gave 
Oanada  back  again  to  Great  Britain — without  that  single 
act  Oanada  might  to-day  constitute  two  or  three  additioxial 
States  in  the  Union.  He  touched  off  one  of  those  grape- 
ctmrged  cannon,  and  forward  fell  the  majestic  form  of 
Montgomery,  never  to  rise  again.  Down  went  two  of  his 
aids  and  the  sergeant,  mortally  wounded  ;  eve^  man  that 
marched  in  front  of  the  column,  except  Oaptain  Burr  and 
the  guide,  was  killed  by  the  discharge  of  that  twelve- 
pounder.  The  column  halted,  wavered,  though  encour- 
aged to  advance  by  Burr,  and  finally,  under  the  fire  of  the 
block-house,  precipitately  retreated.  The  young  aid-de- 
oamp,  on  viewing  the  body  of  his  general  in  its  snowy 
shroud,  with  his  comrades  flying  over  the  blocks  of  ice 
and  drifts  of  snow  to  the  river's  bank,  determined  to  save 
it;  lifting  it  on  his  shoulders,  he  staggered  away  with  it, 
until  the  pursuing  enemy  were  close  behind,  when,  to 
avoid  capture,  he  was  compelled  to  drop  the  body  in  the 
snow  again  and  hasten  to  join  his  own  men. 

Burr's  behavior  on  this  decisive  day  won  him  great  dis- 
tinction, and  virtually  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune. 
Congress  and  General  Washington  were  duly  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  young  aid's  gallant  conduct  under 
Quebec.  Desirous  of  taking  service  with  some  other 
general  than  Arnold,  who  had  succeeded  Montgomery, 
Borr  returned  tc  Albany,  and  there,  on  his  way  back  to 
the  capital  (Philadelphia),  first  learned  that  his  services 
in  Oanada  had  greatly  pleased  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  armies.  "  General  Washington,"  wrote  one 
of  the  aids  of  the  latter,  **  desires  me  to  inform  you  that 
he  will  provide  for  you,  and  that  he  expects  you  will  come 
to  him  immediately  and  stay  in  his  family."  In  accord- 
ance with  this  letter,  in  May,  1776,  Burr,  who  had  been 
promoted  major,  reported  himself  in  New  Tork  to  General 
Washington,  who  at  once  invited  him  to  reside  in  his 
family  until  an  appointment  could  be  procured  for  him. 

The  commander  in-chief  was  residing  at  a  place  called 
'*  Bichmond  Hill,"  then  about  two  mOes  from  the  city,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  a  mansion  which  was  after- 
ward Burr's  own  country-seat  It  was  a  delightful  abode, 
the  grounds  extending  down  to  the  river,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood adorned  with  groves,  gardens,  ponds  and  villas. 
The  site  of  this  old  mansion  is  now  the  corner  of  Charlton 
and  Yarick  Streets  ;  only  forty  years  ago,  a  part  of  the 
house  was  still  standing,  and  served  as  a  low  drinking- 
shop.  The  vicinity,  so  enchanting  with  its  tr^ly  rural 
aspect  in  Washington's  and  Burr's  day,  presents  at  this 
time  one  of  the  bustling,  busiest  scenes  looked  down  upon 
by  the  millions  of  passengers  as  they  skim  along  in  the 
Sixth  Avenue  elevated  road. 

General  Washington's  invitation  was  accepted  by  Burr, 
and  he  went  immediately  to  reside  at  headqaarters ;  for 
six  weeks  he  sat  at  the  general's  table,  occasionally  rode 
oat  with  him,  and  performed  some  of  the  duties  of  aid-de- 
camp. Doubtless  the  general,  ever  cautions,  had  taken 
him  on  trial,  to  see  what  manner  of  young  man  he  was  in 
closer  personal  contact  Burr  soon  became  disgusted  with 
his  sitoatioD,  and  secored  the  appointment  of  aid  to  Gen- 
eral Patnam,  then  quartered  in  the  city,  at  the  comerof 
Broadway  and  the  Battety,  where  also  Mrs.  Putnam  lived 


and  kept  her  daughters  busy  spinning  flax  to  help  supply 
the  soldiers  with  shirts.  Probably  of  the  minor  events  of 
Burr's  life^  none  contributed  more  to  the  odium  which 
flnally  gathered  round  his  name  than  this  abrupt  depar* 
ture  from  the  family  of  General  Washington.  True^  his 
duties  there  were  irksome  to  one  of  his  active  disposition. 
Staten  Island  was  dotted  all  over  with  the  tents  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  bay  was  whitened  with  the  sails  of  British 
fleets.  The  townspeople  were  in  constant  alarm  ;  when- 
ever an  arriving  ship  was  saluted,  or  when  a  sloop  ran 
past  Putnam's  batteries,  cannonading  as  it  went,  women 
and  children,  as  Washington  himself  records,  ran  shriek- 
ing in  the  streets  in  terror  of  a  bombardment  of  the  city. 
The  latter  scenery,  all  of  excitement,  was  far  more  con- 
genial to  one  of  Burr's  venturesome  disposition  ;  but,  in 
leaving  the  orderly,  though  clerical,  duties  assigned  him 
at  Washington's  headquarters,  he  lost  ground  in  the 
estimation  of  Washington's  admirers  then  and  thereafter; 
From  that  date  it  happened  that  in  all  the  military  enter- 
prises of  a  daring  form  proposed  by  him,  he  encountered 
the  general's  declination  or  positive  veto.  The  inference 
is  that  Washington  had  weighed  him,  and  found  him 
wanting ;  sifted  him,  and  discovered  his  falsity.  Neither 
Washington  nor  Hamilton  could  then  have  foreseen  the 
depths  to  which  his  name  was  destined  to  sink  ;  but  they 
then  had  seen  enough  of  him  in  order  to  have  no  great 
liking  for  him.  The  one  he  lef^  and  for  ever  abused ;  the. 
other  he  killed. 

During  the  disastrous  days  which  preceded  the  famcna 
retreat  of  the  Amer;oan  army  from  the  city,  General  Put- 
nam was  in  command,  aud  of  course  his  aid  was  in  the 
Jiick  of  events.    On  the  eventful  Sunday,  September  16tli, 
1776,  when  the  British  landed  on  Manhattan  Island,  and 
the  American  army  fled  before  them  to  Harlem,  the  gen- 
eral's aid  distinguished  himself  by  saving  a  brigade.     He 
was  in  the  rear,  as  was  also  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton, 
with  his  company  of  New  York  artillery.     Hamilton  lost 
all  his  baggage  and  one  gun  that  afternoon,  but  conducted 
his  men  safely  away.     As  Burr,  with  two  horsemen,  was 
riding  toward  "Bichmond  Hill,"  on  his  way  to  Harlem, 
he  came  upon  a  small  sod-fort,  called  "Banker's  Hill," 
nearly  on  the  line  of  what  is  now  Grand  Street    To  his 
astonishment,  he  found  that  the  bulk  of  an  American 
brigade,  left  behind  by  mistake,  had  taken  refuge  in  this 
structure.     General  Knox,  who  commanded  it,  supposed 
that  escape  by  flight  was  impossible.    Burr  rode  up  to  the 
fort  and  aaked  who  commanded  there.     Knox  presenting 
himself.  Burr  inquired  what  he  was  doing  there^  and  why 
he  did  not  retreat     The  reply  was  that  the  enemy  were 
already  above  him  across  the  island,  and  that  he  meant  to 
defend  the  fort     Burr  ridiculed  the  idea,  and  exclaimed, 
'*  With  one  howitzer,  the  enemy  will  knock  it  to  pieces  in 
four  hours  1"    Nevertheless,  Knox  refused  to  stir,  and 
Burr  vehemently  addressed  the  soldiers,  telling  them  to 
join  him  and  escape,  or  they  would  all  be  prisoners  before 
night,  or  hung  like  dogs.     The  men  agreed  to  follow  him, 
and,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  stragglers,  for  the  march  waS 
of  the  swiftest,  he  led   the  brigade  to  the  main  body. 
Applauded  by  his  comrades  for  this  feat,  Burr  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  dispatches  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
as  he  fancied  he  should  have  been,  and  be  ever  afterward 
regarded  such  omission  as  an  intentional  slight 

While  on  Putnam's  stafi^  Burr  is  said  to  have  had  his 
first  amorous  intrigue  with  a  young  English  girl  of  four* 
teen,  named  Margaret  Moncriffe,  who  had  been  left  behind 
in  New  Jersey,  when  her  father,  an  English  major,  had 
been  oidsted  to  his  regiment  on  Staten  Island,  all  com- 
mnniealion  between  the  two  having  being  cut  off  by  the 
operatieBe  of  wift 
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Destitafte  of  resoorods  and  anzioos  to  rejoia  her  father, 
she  wrote  to  Qeneral  Patnam  for  hia  adWoe  and  aflaistanoe. 
He  reoeiTed  her  letter  about  the  tune  Burr  joined  him,  and 
his  reply  was  prepared  for  hia  signature  by  the  new  aid. 
Though  declaring  himaelf  her  father's  public  enemy,  he 
was  yet  his  priyate  friend,  and  invited  her  to  atay  at  his 
house  until  arrangements  oould  be  made  for  sending  her 
into  the  British  lines.  She  consented,  and  was  established 
in  the  general's  house,  where  she  met  and  became  intimate 
with  Major  Barr.  The  intimacy  was  such  as  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  her  subsequent  career  of  sorrow  and  shamo^  as 
she  asserted  in  her  autobiography,  after  a  fashionable  run 
of  dissipation  in  London.  Upon  the  retreat,  she  says  that 
General  Washington  would  not  let  her  go  into  the  British 
lines  under  a  flag  of  truce,  requiring  that  she  should  remain 
a  hostage  for  her  father's  good  behavior. 

It  was  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker  lady  at  Eingsbridge 
that  Burr  proposed  to  marry  her,  and  that  she  accepted  him, 
according  ta  her  memoirs ;  but  General  Putnam  declined 
to  allow  the  wedding,  and  so  in  course  of  time  she  was 
shipped  back  to  Lord  Howe's  fleet,  at  Burr's  own  request, 
it  is  stated,  he  having  grown  weary  of  her  wit  and  vivacity, 
and  he  being  in  fact  his  general's  general. 

A  year  after  the  retreat  of  the  American  forces  from  New 
Tork,  Burr,  while  still  serving  with  Putnam  at  Peekskill, 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  received  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  the  colonel  thereof  not  being  a  fight- 
ing man.  On  taking  command.  Burr  proceeded  at  once  to 
put  in  force  a  system  of  most  rigorous  disciplinek  He 
was  ubiquitous,  as  usual,  visiting  the  most  remote  sentinels 
stationed  around  his  camp  in  New  Jersey  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  least  expected,  and  when  his  presence  was 
least  agreeable.  The  daily  drills  were  severe  and  regular ; 
his  detection  of  oflenders  magical  and  relentless.  The 
better  class  of  troops  saw  that  this  unaccustomed  rigor  was 
necessary,  but  the  majority  were  exceedingly  discontented, 
and  finaUy  resolved  to  rid  themselves  of  their  commander. 

Burr  was  informed  of  their  intention,  and  of  the  time 
when  he  was  to  receive  his  quietus.  That  evenings  before 
ordering  out  the  detachment,  he  caused  every  cartridge  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  muskets,  and  j^ovided  himself 
with  a  well-sharpened  sword.  It  was  a  bright,  moonlight 
evening,  and  as  he  marched  along  the  line  he  looked  the 
ringleaders  in  the  face,  keenly  watching  for  the  first 
ofiensive  movement  At  length  a  man  stepped  from  the 
ranks,  leveled  his  musket  at  him,  and  cried  out : 

••Now  is  your  time,  my  boys  l" 

With  the  quickness  and  self-possession  peculiarly  his 
own.  Burr  raised  his  sword  and  struck  the  arm  of  the 
mutineer  above  the  elbow,  breaking  the  bone,  and  leaving 
the  limb  hanging  by  little  more  than  the  skin. 

•*Take  your  place  in  the  line^  sir,"  said  the  colonel, 
quietly.  The  man  obeyed.  In  a  few  minutes  the  C9rps 
was  dismissed,  the  man  went  to  bed,  the  amputation  of 
the  arm  was  completed  by  the  snrgeon,  and  no  more  was 
heard  of  the  mutiny.  While  Burr  commanded  at  tha^ 
post,  the  army  slept  in  their  huts  undisturbed ;  there  was 
not  one  ikdse  alarm. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  was  dis- 
X>atched  by  General  Washington  to  move  about  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Tork,  to  procure  information  respecting 
the  motions  and  intentions  of  the  enemy,  which  latter  it 
was  of  the  first  importance  to  asoertam.  He  was  desired 
•'to  send  one,  two  or  three  trusty  persons  over  to  the 
city  to  g€t  the  reports,  the  newspapers,  and  the  truth,  if 
they  oooldt  and  to  employ  three,  four  or  more  persons  to 
go  to  Bergen  Heights,  Weehawken,  Hoebnok,  or  any  other 
heights  thereabout  convenient^  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  enemy's  shipping." 


In  January,  1779,  Burr  was  appointed  to  a  post  of  greater 
importanoe  and  difficulty  than  any  he  had  previously  held, 
and  one  in  which  he  acquired  Ms  greatest  distinction  as  a 
soldier.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  lines  in  West- 
chester County— a  region  lying  between  the  posts  of  the 
British  at  Kingsbridge  and  those  of  the  Aflserifoans,  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  above  them. 

This  district  of  country,  from  the  day  the  Bi^tish  were 
masters  of  the  City  of  New  York,  was  man  exposed  to  the 
worst  ravages  of  war  than  any  other  portion  of  the  United 
States.  A  gentleman  who  lived  in  it  during  the  fint  five 
years  of  the  contest  said  that  the  county  waa  a  aaene  of  ' 
the  deepest  distress.  From  the  Croton  to  Kingsbridge 
every  spedea  ol  rapine  and  lawless  violenoe  iwwvailed.  No 
man  went  to  his  bed  bnt  under  the  apprehenaion  of 
having  his  house  plundered  or  burned  and  himaelf  or 
f amOy  msssaiwed  before  momittg,  Some^  under  the  char- 
acter of  Wliig%  plundered  the  Tories ;  while  others,  of  the 
latter  description,  plundered  the  Whigs.  Pktftiss  of  ma- 
rauders, assuming  either  charaeter  on  occasion  as  suited 
their  oonvenience,  indiscriminately  assailed  both  Whigs 
and  Tories.  '  So  little  vigilance  was  used  on  the  American 
pkrt  that  emissaries  and  spies  of  the  enemy  paesed  and  re- 
passed without  interruption. 

Barr  entered  upon  the  command  of  the  lines,  and  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  White  Plains,  his  line  of  posts 
extending  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Sound,  fourteen  miles. 
His  great  objects  were  to  prevent  unlicensed  communica- 
tion with  the  enemy,  to  keep  their  spies  from  reaching  the 
upper  country,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  scenes  of  robbery  and 
bloodshed  for  which  the  region  was  notorious.  He  soon 
saw  that  scouting  was  very  fashionable  among  the  officers 
and  privates  of  his  own  command  ;  he  thought  it  at  first 
ill-advised  and  unnecessary,  and  soon  was  convinced  that 
scouting  meant  simply  robbery  of  friend  and  foe.  One 
day  he  took  the  plunder  away  from  the  men  returning  to 
camp,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  take  measures  for  its 
restoration ;  he  took  so  decided  a  atand  on  the  occasion, 
and  made  it  so  evident  that  he  was  in  earnest^  that  this  act 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  Uungs  on  the  West- 
chester lines.  He  instituted  a  new  system  by  riding  to 
every  post  before  night  set  in,  and  announced  his  determi- 
nation to  protect  ail  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
county,  and  to  punish  all  msranders  with  the  utmost 
severity.  His  practice  finally  became  ao  sharp  that  a  large 
number  of  his  own  men  frequently  believed  him  to  be  a 
wizard. 

An  anecdote  atrictly  exemplifying  Burr's  executive  talent 
is  narrated  as  having  happened  during  one  ef  his  night 
rides  to  his  outposts.  Over  the  Hudson,  fifteen  miles  from 
the  shore,  lived  the  accomplished  and  charming  Mrs. 
Prevost  From  his  post  on  the  river.  Colonel  Burr  oould 
see  the  hills  among  which  nestled  the  home  of  this  belored 
widow  lady ;  bnt  between  them  roUed  a  river  two  miles 
wide,  and  infested  with  the  gunboats  and  sloops  of  the 
enemy,  while  beyond  it  stretched  an  expanse  of  country 
held  sometimes  by  one  party,  sdmetimes  by  the  other. 
The  duties  of  Barr's  command  were,  moreover,  onerous 
and  incessant  By  day  he  was  an  autocratic  magistrate  ; 
by  night  he  was  riding  among  his  sentinels,  knowing  well 
that  only  vigilance  like  his  kept  the  guards  from  being 
surprised.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  he  contrived 
daring  the  Winter  to  \isit  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Prevost 
His  method  of  visiting  was  as  follows :  Six  of  his  trustiest 
troopers,  men  who  he  knew  were  devoted  to  him,  he  sent 
early  in  the  evening  to  a  place  on  the  bank  of  tiie  river, 
since  and  for  ever  made  classic  ground  by  the  residence  of 
Washington  Irving.  Under  the  lofty  bank  of  the  river 
there  he  had  caused  an  ample  bargd  to  be  moored,  well 
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lmtiiJ9hed  vfhh  blankets  and  buffalo-skins.  Earlier,  by 
some  hoara  than  nsaal,  Burr  left  his  quartera  at  While 
PlainSf  znoanted  ou  a  small,  Bwili  horse,  and  galloped 
rapidly  to  the  river-side,  visiting  poats.and  sentries  as  he 
went.  His  perfect  manner  of  procuring  intelUgenca  had 
made  him  certain  that  nothing  reqairing  his  presence 
would  occur  before  morning,  yet  ho  provided  for  every 
probability  and  poasibility  of  danger  in  his  absence.  At 
nine  in  the  evening  his  faitbfnl  troopers  at  the  barge 
heard  the  clattering  of  hoofs^  and  ia  a  moment  their  ccm- 
mander  stood  in  their  midst,  bridle  in  hand*  lastantlj, 
and  without  the  interchange  of  a  syllable,  the  girth  wba 
nnlooseneiJ,  ropes  were  adjusted  about  the  body  of  the 
panting  steed,  and,  by  the  method  ivell-knowii  to  farriers, 
the  animal  was  gently  thrown  and  bound,  then  lifted  by 
main  strength  and  placed  in  the  bed  provided  for  him  in 
the  boat  Burr  stepped  aboard,  the  men  plied  the  mnilied 
oan  with  a  will,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  boat  grazed 
the  opposite  shore.  In  tbe  same  ailence,  and  with  the 
same  celerity  as  before,  the  horao  was  lifted  out,  unbound 
and  got  upon  his  feet  A  little  rubbing  and  walking  up 
and  down  restored  the  animal  to  his  wonted  condition. 
Tbe  boat  was  drawn  snugly  up  on  tbe  shore,  and  the  men 
lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  it  to  sleep,  while  Burr  mounted 
and  rode  rapidly  awny  up  the  hill  toward  the  house  of  his 
sweetheart  Before  midnight  he  was  there.  Two  hourt 
of  blisa  flew  swiftly  by.  Then  again  to  horse.  About  four 
in  the  morning  ho  was  with  his  faithful  crew  on  the  river*M 
bank,  where  tbe  poor  nsg  was  astonished  once  more  in 
the  manner  just  described,  and  tho  party  recros&ed  tho 
river.  Arrived  on  the  other  side,  the  venturesome  colonel 
mounted,  rode  over  to  camp,  which  was  seven  mHaa  from 
the  river,  challenging  sentinels,  visitiog  po6ts»  and  com- 
porting himself  so  exactly  in  his  usnsl  manner  that  not 
the  slightest  anspioion  arose  of  the  singular  way  in  which 
he  had  passed  the  night 

But  no  constitution  oould  long  bear  such  exhaiLi^ting 
efforts,  and  Burros  was  seriously  impaired  when  he  began 
them.  As  the  Spring  drew  on,  the  attacks  of  his  disease 
became  more  frequent,  and  he  was  compelled  to  the  con- 
clusion that  only  a  very  long  period  of  repose  could 
render  him  fit  for  the  duties  of  a  campaign* 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1779,  he  wrote  to  General  Wash- 
ington, resigning  his  position,  giving  as  a  reason  his 
physioul  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  oommand, 


Oeneml  Washington,  in  accepting;  his  resignation,  retnniod 
him  word  that  he  not  only  regretted  thw  loas  nf  a  gockl  I 
officer,  but  the  cause  which  made  his  resigustjoo  neceassry. 
Thus,  after  four  years  of  active  service,  Burr  erased  to 
belong  to  the  army,  and  never  porFormed  any  further  , 
military  duty  d tiring  the  war*     Ho  left  the  service  with  ^ 
the  ran  It  of  a  Ueti  tenant-colonelcy,  firmly  convinced  that  he 
had  the  stuff  of  a  Napoleon  in  liim. 

During  the  four  years  of  his  oonnectiou  with  the  army,  his 
fortune  was  greatly  impaired.  He  had  the  vion  of  impro- 
vidence,  which  was  so  much  indulged  in  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary officers.  At  the  age  when  Washington  was  euming 
three  guineas  a  day  in  tho  woods,  glad  of  the  opporturjity 
to  do  so,  find  rather  proud  of  the  fnct  than  otherwise, 
Burr  WBS  spending,  with  an  inconsiderate  generosity,  tho 
capital  of  his  patrimony.  With  amazing  talents  for  gain* 
ing  money,  he  had  an  equally  wonderful  facility  of  getting 
rid  of  it  It  slipped  through  his  fingers,  and  thus  he  was 
noted  throughout  his  life  as  being  a  spendthrift 

For  eighteen  months  after  leaving  the  army,  Butt  was 
an  invalid,  and  he  did  little  but  visit  his  friends  and  wait 
upon  Mrs*  Prevost ;  yet  he  found  time  to  resume  tho  study 
of  law,  and,  after  a  due  course  cf  reading,  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Bar  of  New  York  city.  After  a  critical 
and  severe  examination,  which  he  passed  triumphantly,  he 
was  licensed  an  attorney  on  the  19th  of  January,  1782. 
He  was  then  twenty -six  years  of  age.  After  three  months 
of  practice  he  felt  so  sure  of  his  position,  and  so  satisfied 
with  his  prospects,  that  there  seemed  no  longer  any  neoes- 
aity  for  delaying  his  marriage.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1782,  he  was  married  to  Mrs,  Prevost,  the  fair  and 
charming  mistress  of  the  cottage  on  tbe  Hudson. 

At  Albany,  in  the  first  year  of  his  marriage,  wns  bom  his 
only  legitimate  child — a  daughter  whom  he  named  Theo- 
dosia,  and  whom  he  fondly  loved  aad  clung  to  throughout 
life,  as  she  herself  clnng  to  him  after  the  world  ha<i  for- 
saken him.  He  practiced  law  in  Albany  for  more  than 
eighteen  months  with  the  greatest  suooess  possible  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  time. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  declared  he  made  arrangements  for 
moving  to  New  York,  A  house  was  hired  for  him  in 
Maiden  Lane  at  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  the  ''r^nt  to 
commence  when  the  troops  left  the  city,'^  That  event,  as 
New  Yorkers  are  still  annually  remindedf  occurred  on  the 
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25Ui  of  NoTember,  1783  ;  aooti  aftar  wbioli  date  Burr  re- 
moved his  familj  to  the  city  and  began  kia  career  aa  a  New 
York  laxf  jer» 

In  1783,  Trben  Burr  moved  to  Xew  York,  tbe  latter  was 
a  amall  town  of  25^000  inbabitanta  ;  it  was  the  aecond  citj 
in  the  United  States,  Pbilndelpbia  haring  a  popnlation 
nearly  twic6  aa  nnmerona.  He  confined  himself  daring 
the  firat  eigbt  jears  of  his  residetioe  chiefly  to  the  law» 
tliongh  serTing  two  sessions  in  the  Legislatttre,  He  was 
ambitions  then  as  always,  bnt  the  National  GoTemmeot 
not  having  been  formed,  there  was  little  to  tempt  him  in 
the  arena  of  politics.  As  a  lawyer  of  the  second  grade,  as 
a  mere  practitioner  at  the  Bar,  he  encountered,  however, 
few  eqnals  and  no  saperior.  In  preparing  hi  a  cases  for 
trial  be  was  aimply  indefatigable ;  while  there  was  an 
authority  to  be  examined,  evideooe  to  be  procured,  an  ex- 
pedient to  b©  devised,  his  eftbrta  were  never  relaxed  ;  he 
gave  no  rest  to  an  adversary,  pursuing  him  with  notices, 
motions  and  appeals.  Improving  every  advantage,  until, 
from  very  weariness  and  despair,  the  aaid  adversary  capit- 
ulated. Indeed,  he  delighted  to  surprise  an  opponent  at 
the  Bar«  It  is  related  that  in  an  ejectment  suit  to  recover 
a  vdnable  house  in  New  York  the  opposing  counsel  had 
expended  their  whole  strength  in  proving  the  genuineness 
of  the  will,  supposing,  of  course,  that  tbat  was  the  only 
point  susceptible  of  dispute.  What  was  their  surprise  to 
find  that  Burr's  main  attack  was  against  the  antheuticity 
of  an  ancient  deed,  oue  of  the  links  in  the  title,  which, 
having  never  before  been  disputed,  had  been  provided 
with  merely  formal  proof.  The  jury  pronounced  the  deed 
a  forgery,  and  Burros  client  lived  and  died  in  possession  of 
the  property,  though  two  courts  subsequently  pronounced 
the  deed  authentic 

This  was  one  of  his  sharp  tricks.  No  means  were  too 
trivial  for  him  to  employ  in  order  to  gain  success.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  had  once  saved  a  man  from  being 
hanged  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  candles  in  a  oonrt- 
Toom.  He  referred  to  a  trial  for  murder  in  which  both 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  himself  defended  the  prisoner. 
At  first  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner  seemed  concUi- 
sive,  but  aa  the  tnal  proceeded  saspicions  arose  against  the 
prlneip*!  witness,  whose  appearance  was  most  uupreiKts- 
Miaing*  When  the  hour  came  for  Burr  to  addreofl  the 
jttry,  the  court  took  a  recess  till  candle-light  (there  being 
so  gaa  or  eleotrio  light  in  those  davs).    Tbe  enforced 


recess  was  extremely  annoying  to  Burr,  aa  he  bad  medi- 
tated enacting  a  Httle  scene,  to  the  anoeoes  of  wbicb  a 
strong  light  was  indispensuble.  He  was  not  bftlked,  how- 
ever. Ho  caused  an  extra  number  of  candles  to  be  brought 
in  the  courtroom,  and  to  be  eo  arranged  »s  to  throw  i 
strong  light  upon  a  certain  pillar,  in  full  view  of  the  iury,^ 
against  wMoh  the  suspected  witness  had  leaned  throughout 
the  trial 

The  court  assembled,  the  man  resumed  his  aeenstomed 
place,  and  Burr  rose.  With  the  clear  conciseness  ot 
which  he  was  master,  he  set  forth  the  facts  which  bore 
against  the  man,  and  then  seizing  two  candelabns  from 
the  table,  he  held  them  up  toward  him  ;  throwing  a  glare 
of  light  upon  his  face,  he  exclaimed,  "Behold  the  mur- 
derer, gentlemen  T*  Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the 
ghastly  countenance  of  the  witness ;  he  reeled  aa  thongb  he 
had  been  struck,  shrank  behind  the  crowd,  and  ruabedd 
from  the  room.  The  elTect  of  this  incident  was  deeieiTe  J 
the  judge  charged,  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  acqaittel,  and^ 
the  prisoner  wos  free. 

One  of  his  legal  tricks  ployed  off  on  Hamilton,  whe 
the/  were  both  in  the  first  flush  of  their  practice  at 
Bar,  Burr  delighted  to  relate.  Neither  of  the  two  ambi- 
tious jouug  lawyers  was  disposed  to  concede  superiority 
to  the  other ;  both  were  engaged  on  the  same  side  of  an 
important  cause,  and  it  was  a  question  which  of  the  two 
should  first  addreea  the  jury.  Hamilton  hinted  that  he 
thought  his  friend  Burr  should  open  the  argument,  deair^j 
ing  to  preserve  for  himself  the  houor  of  closing  the 
With  that  imperturbable  politeness  that  never  forsook  him, ' 
Burr  assented  to  the  arrangement  without  an  objection, 
though  nettled  and  determined  to  take  revenge  on  tbe  spot. 
He  knew  Hamilton's  mind,  and  from  conversation  had 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  points  he  had  decided  to 
make  in  his  speech  ;  thus,  when  he  got  up  to  address  tbe 
jury,  besides  using  his  own  arguments,  he  anticipated 
every  one  of  Hamilton's,  absolutelj  exhausting  the  case. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  Hamilton  to  adfonce,  and  he 
appeared  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  It  is  from  this  appar«i 
entty  trivial  rivalry,  and  from  sharp  tricks  like  this  whefl 
practicing  law  together,  that  Hamilton's  enmity  against' 
Burr  tirst  took  its  lise. 

A  few  of  Burr's  maxima  respecting  the  practice  of  the 
law  have  been  preserved,  and  certainlj  stand  to  his  disad* 
Tiintoge.     ♦'Law,'*  he  used  to  say,  **is  whatever  is  boldly 
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Brted  and  plautibly  mminUineiL"  Wiien  an  opposing 
kwjer  proposed  to  oompromke  in  a  oaae,  be  argaed  that  ifc 
should  be  aooepted,  but  never  in  a  hnrrj.  "  Never  do  to- 
day what  yon  oan  as  well  do  to-morrow,  beoaose  some- 
thing may  oooor  to  make  you  regret  your  premature 
action,"  was  a  maxim  he  often  observed  in  his  own  jmie- 
tioe.  He  was  the  author  of  the  phrase,  <'The  right  man 
for  the  right  place." 

Upon  oratorical  powers  he  valued  himself  little,  and  for 
cause.  His  pleadings  at  the  Bar  were  more  in  the  style  of 
conversation  than  oratory  ;  but  they  were  concise  and  in 
simple  lunguage.  Tlie  essential  points  of  his  argument 
were  so  tersely  joined  as  to  be  easUy  and  firmly  lodged  in 
the  mind  of  judge  and  jury,  and  no  bursts  of  eloquence 
from  his  opponent  could  remove  them.  There  was  also  a 
vein  of  quiet  saroasm  in  some  of  his  speeches  which  was 
ezeeedingly  effective. 

To  Alexander  Hamilton ^  then  his  friend  and  his  rival. 
Burr  eooceded  the  palm  of  eloquence,  being  compelled  to 
render  tribute  to  the  powers  of  that  able  man,  with  whom 
he  contended  for  the  honors  of  his  profession  and  the 
prizes  of  public  life  during  twenty  years.  Hamilton's  way 
was  to  exhaust  a  cause  by  his  accurate  statement  and  lofty 
eloquence.  Burr,  in  replying,  would  select  two  or  three 
vuloerable,  yet  vital,  points  in  Hamilton's  speech,  and 
quietly  demolish  them,  and  leave  all  the  other  parts  of  his 
oration  untouched.  He  never  in  his  life  lost  a  case  which 
be  personally  conducted,  and  at  the  Bar  gained  over  Ham- 
ilton many  signal  and  unexpected  triumphs.  In  revenge, 
Hamilton  always  did  all  in  his  power  to  thwart  the 
advancement,  legal  and  political,  of  such  a  successful 
antagonist  Bancor  and  hatred  were  gradually  heaped  up 
in  the  breasts  of  these  two  men,  at  last  to  be  vented  on  a 
bloody  field* 

With  the  single  exception  of  Hamilton,  no  lawyer  in  the 
State  held  so  high  a  position  as  Burr.  His  style  of  living 
kepi  pace  with  his  reputation  and  increa&ing  income.  In 
a  few  years  he  became  the  master  of  *'Bichmond  Hill,*' 
the  mansion  in  which  Washington  had  lived  in  1776,  with 
gronnds  reaching  to  the  Hudson,  with  ample  gardens,  and 
a  considerable  extent  of  grove  and  farm.  He  exercised  the 
most  lavish  hospitality  toward  Talleyrand,  Yolney,  Louis 
Philippe^  and  other  distinguished  strangers  whom  the 
French  Bevolution  drove  into  exile. 

The  years  passed  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  New  York, 
entertaining  friends  in  a  princely  establishment,  were  the 
happiest  of  Burr's  life.  He  had  been  fortunate  in  his 
family,  both  wife  and  daughter  being  devoted  to  him,  and 
all  his  relations  with  the  world  were  of  the  most  enviable 
kind.  There  was  not  a  spot  upon  the  brightness  of  his 
good  name ;  yet  one  who  should  then  have  observed  him 
closely  would  have  noted  that  in  much  of  his  intercourse 
with  others  there  was  a  flavor  of  falsehood. 

Women  he  always  flattered,  on  principle  ;  he  contended 
that  their  raling  passion  was  vanity,  and  that  it  was  a 
harmless  and  amiable  failing.  His  intsfoourse  with  men, 
too.  was  not  characterized  by  heartiness  and  directness ; 
he  succeeded  best  with  young  men,  and  simple-minded 
elderly  people.  He  had  a  rare  faenlty  of  inspiring  young 
men  with  his  own  ambition,  and  with  his  own  contempt  of 
danger,  Inzury  and  ease.  He  so  succeeded,  in  iMst,  in  im- 
printing his  own  oharaoter  on  many  of  them  that  their 
career  in  lils  becaoM  like  hia-^-succeesful  at  the  beginning, 
disastrous  and  diigneef  ul  at  the  dose. 

Onos  UbAf  dnnm.within  the  political  arena.  Burrs  rise 
was  moM  npU  ihsa  thai  of  any  otW  man  who  had 
pli^ed  a  BMMpfciBSiM.  part  in  the  affidrs  of  the  eoaoiry. 
Over  the  heads  of  tried  and  able  politicians  he  wm  ad- 
FSDced,  flxsl  to  the  highest  honor  «l  the  Bar,  next  to  a  seat 


in  the  national  councils,  and  then  to  a  competition  with 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefforson  and  Clinton  for  the  Pzesi- 
deiicy  itself.  Thk  point  he  reached  when  only  tMrij««ix 
yests  of  agSb  without  having  originated  any  politiflal  idea 
or  measure^  without  being  fully  committed  to  eitheir  of  the 
two  leading  parties^  by  sheer  force  of  skillful  intrigue, 
energy  and  boldness — though  by  aome  of  his  contempo- 
raries his  sudden  fortune  was  attributed  to  'Muck."  At 
an  early  day  he  formed  a  party  of  Lis  own,  that  served  him 
instead  of  family  connections;  this  party  consisted  of 
young  men  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  sounding  his 
pndses  and  to  adbsring  to  him  through  "thick  and  thin." 
"Burr's  MyrmidoQs"  these  young  fellows  were  dubbed 
by  Hsmiltoo.  They  were  such  efllcient  co-workers  with 
their  dnef  thai  the  "Burrites**  formed  a  third  party  m 
the  Staler  and  wera  a  xeoogniaed  power  in  it  years  after 
the  leader  had  vaniriied  from  the  sceoe*  B  gieir  to  be  a 
formidable  wing  at  the  BepnhUeaa  PMy,  which  wm  the 
party  led  by  Jefferson,  and  whisk  he  tsaBiiormed  in  1800 
into  the  Democratic— still  to-day  on  the  boMrdSi 

Burr's  first  service,  after  a  full  entry  into  politics,  was 
as  Attorney-general  of  the  State ;  next  he  was  elected  to 
represent  New  York  in  the  United  States  Senate.  His  ad- 
mission into  the  Senate  was  considered  a  great  Uow  by 
Hamilton,  who,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  considered 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  his  own  State  should  bo 
represented  in  the  Senate  by  a  fall  delegation  from  his 
own,  or  the  "Federal,"  party.  From  1791,  therefore, 
dated  Hamilton's  unrelenting  repugnance  to  Burr,  for  im- 
mediately in  that  year  his  private  letters  began  to  teem 
with  passages  expressive  of  that  repugnance.  The  two 
families  were  on  terms  of  politeness  then  and  alwayi^  and 
the  two  men  were  apparently  cordial  friends  until  the  last 
month  of  Hamilton's  life.  From  1791,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion Burr  sought  advancement,  or  advancement  sought 
him,  his  secret,  inveterate  opponent  was  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton ;  until  at  length  the  politics  of  the  United  States  wa^ 
resolved  into  a  contest  between  these  two  individuals. 
Hamilton  was- backed  by  Washington,  the  power  of  a  great 
party  and  the  patronage  of  the  Government ;  Burr  was 
supported  by  his  "Myrmidons"  and  his  indomitable 
energy  and  courage. 

He  aspired  to  the  Presidency  against  Washington,  but 
received  little  encouragement  from  any  quarter ;  twice  after- 
ward he  wire-puUed  for  the  same  high  post,  but  each  time 
"luck"  was  against  him.  Washington,  though  aolicited 
by  Madison  to  do  so,  refused  to  send  him  abroad  as  a 
foreign  minister.  "I  will  nominate  you,  Mr.  Madison,  as 
Minister  to  France,  or  Mr.  Monroe,  but  I  will  not  appoint 
Colonel  Burr,"  said  the  first  of  Presidents.  Washington 
even  declined  to  appoint  him  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
army,  "faaring  his  power  of  intrigae,"  as  he  said. 

In  1800  Burr  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  as 
against  Jefierson.  There  was  a  tie  vote  in  the  Electoral 
Oollege,  both  men  having  received  seventy-three  votes, 
and  of  course  the  tie  threw  the  election  into  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives.  The  politicians,  instead  of  resting  from 
their  toils,  were  suddenly  stimulated  to  saoh  an  activity 
of  intrigue  as  never *before  was  known.  The  country  was 
wild  with  excitement,  and  Aaron  Barr  soared  at  once  into  a 
position  of  national  importance,  to  the  great  chagrin  of 
his  rival,  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  House  decided  in 
favor  of  electing  Jefferson  President,  by  a  majority  of  one 
single  vote,  and  Burr  Vice  President  Thus,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  ten  years  after  becoming  known  in  national 
politics,  he  stood  one  step  below  the  highest  plsce  in  the 
gift  of  the  republic ;  but  mstead*  of  rising  higher  he  was 
doomed  to  topple  from  the  height  he  then  had  attained. 
He  began  at  once  to  intrigue  for  the  ensoing  Presidsik- 
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tU  «unpiiigB»  Mid  ia  ordur  lo  gftia  a  betfcar  atuidpoiiil^ 
ran  f«r  Um  offioe  ot  Gof«nior  ol  New  York,  which  StaUp 
then,  as  now*  naiiaUy  dedded  the  Preaidential  electors. 
Hamilton  saw  the  nlterior  adrantages  which  the  elttrtiun 
of  Borr  would  give  him,  and  he  oonseqaently  opposed  it 
in  ererj  waj,  and  with  the  whole  might  of  his  inflaence. 
Bnrr  wta  beaten,  when  the  election  did  occur,  largely 
through  the  vehement  opposition  of  Hamilton,  and  beaten 
BO  badly  that  all  farther  chance  of  political  preferment 
seemed  closed  against  him  for  ever.  He  at  once  resolved 
to  wreak  his  vengeancey  if  possible,  on  Hamilton,  the  man 
who  had  so  relentlessly  stood  in  his  path,  and  who  bad 
apparently  been  the  means  of  defeating  hixn  in  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  governorship.  Taking  as  a  pretext  a  remark 
Which  Hamilton  let  fall  in  a  oonversation  in  regard  to  him. 
Burr  sent  a  formal  challenge  to  his  inveterate  antagcmist 
to  aooord  him  satisfaction  on  the  field  of  hocob  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  duel  occurred  July  llm^ 
1804. 

The  site  of  this  memoraUe.dnel  is  to<^y  fkmiliar  to 
many  strangers  from  the  most  distant  parts,  and  fre- 
quently visited  by  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  and  pointed 
out  to  passengers  crossing  the  Hudson  by  the  ferryboats. 
A  yesr  before  bis  death  General  Garfield,  after  his  nomi- 
nation, made  a  tour  in  New  England,  starting  in  company 
with  a  large  snite  of  politicians  from  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel ;  to  him  also  the  site  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Murat 
Halstesd,  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  as  the  party 
steamed  across  the  river  to  take  the  train  on  the  Erie  Bail- 
road.  The  fatal  spot,  indeed,  excites  a  wonderfnl  degree 
of  ofuriosi^,  snch  is  the  fame  of  Hamilton.  Two  miles 
and  a  half  above  the  City  of  Hoboken  the  heights  of  Wee- 
hawken  rise  in  a  picturesque  form  to  an  elevation  of  160 
feet  above  the  Hudson ;  those  heights  are  rocky,  very 
steep*  and  aovered  with  small  trees  and  tangled  bushea 
Under  them,  at  a  point  half  a  mile  from  where  they  begin, 
there  is,  tw«i^  feet  above  the  water,  a  grassy  ledge  or 
shelf,  about  six  feet  wide  and  eleven  paces  long. 

This  is  thm  precise  spot  where  the  duel  was  fought 
Except  that  it  is  slightly  encumbered  with  underbrush,  it 
is  still  to-day  what  it  was  on  the  11th  of  July,  180i.  There 
is  an  dd'osdar-tree  at  the  side,  a  little  out  of  range,  which 
must  have  looked  then  very  much  as  it  does  now.  The 
large  rooks  which  partly  hem  in  the  place  are,  of  course, 
unchanged,  exoept  that  they  have  been  carved  with  the 
initials  of  hdindreds  of  visitorst  Doe  large  rock,  breast- 
high,  luaaqmB  the  hollow  in  which  Hamilton  stood  to 
about  four  Iset  It  is  even  now  a  singularly  secluded 
scene,  deqxite  all  the  millions  of  people  and  the  number- 
less houses  not  far  ofL  But  at  the  time  of  the  encounter, 
when  Hoboken  was  not  in  existence^  the  shore  was  a 
nearly  unbroken  solitndsii 

A  third  of  a  mile  below  the  dueling-ground^for  it  had 
been  long  notorious  as  such — there  stood  a  little  tavern, 
the  occasional  resort  of  excursionists  ;  where,  too,  dueling- 
parties  not  unfrequently  breakfasted  before  proceeding  to 
the  ground,  and  where  they  sometimes  returned  to  invig- 
orate their  restored  friendship  with  the  tavern -keeper's 
wine.  A  short  distance  above  the  ground  lived  a  fine- 
hearted  old  captain,  who,  if  be  got  scent  of  a  duel,  would 
rush  to  the  place,  throw  himself  between  the  combatants, 
and  never  give  over  persuading  and  threateniug  till  he 
bad  established  a  truce  or  peaoe  between  them.  He  was 
the  owner  of  the  ground,  and  accordingly  spoke  with 
authority.  He  never  ceased  to  think  that,  if  on  the  fatal 
morning  of  July  lltfa,  1804,  be  had  observed  the  spproach 
of  the  boats  rowing  over  from  the  city,  he  eould  have  pre- 
vented the  subsequent  catastropbeu 

B«l  for  the  vaty  purpose  of  preventing  suspicion,  it  had 


been  arranged  that  Burr's  boat  should  arrive  some  time 
before  the  other.  About  half-past  six.  Burr  and  his  ssoend 
landed,  and,  leaving  their  boat  a  few  yards  down  the  river, 
ascended  over  the  rocks  to  the  appointed  place.  It  was  a 
warm,  bright  morning,  and,  owing  to  the  fierce  exposure 
to  the  sun,  the  two  men  removed  their  coats  before  the 
arrival  of  the  other  party,  and  stood  carelessly  breaking 
away  the  branches  of  the  underwood  and  looking  out  upon 
the  beautiful  scenery.  A  few  minutes  before  seven, 
Hamilton's  boat  was  seen  to  approach,  touch  the  rooks, 
and  he  and  his  second  ascended.  The  principals  and 
seconds  exchanged  the  usual  salntnlions,  and  the  usual 
preparations  were  made  by  the  seconds.  They  measured 
ten  paces,  and  then  cast  lots  for  the  choice  of  i>ositions 
and  to  decide  who  should  give  the  word.  The  lot^  in  both 
cases,  fell  to  Hamilton's  sseond,  who  chose  the  upper  end 
of  the  ledge  for  his  prineipsl,  wbibb,  at  that  hour  of  the 
day,  could  not  have  been  the  J>est^  for  the  reason  that  the 
morning  sun  and  the  flashing  of  the  river  were  both  an 
interference  with  sight  The  pistols  were  then  loeded,  and 
the  principals  placed,  Hamilton  looking  over  the  river  to- 
ward the  city,  and  Borr  turned  toward  the  heights  under 
which  they  stood.  The  rules  agreed  upon  with  regard  to 
the  firing  were  explained  to  both  principals  —after  the  word 
**  Present,"  they  were  to  fire  as  soon  as  they  pleased.  The 
seconds  then  withdrew  to  the  usual  distance.  '*Are  you 
ready?"  was  asked.  Both  answered  in  the  afiSrmative.  A 
moment's  pause  ensued.  The  word  was  given.  Barr 
raised  his  pistol,  took  aim  and  firid.  Hamilton  sprang 
upon  his  toes  with  a  convulsive  movement,  reeled  a  little 
toward  the  heights,  at  which  moment  he  involhntarily  dis* 
charged  his  pistol,  and  then  fell  forward  headlong  upon 
his  face,  and  remained  motionless  upon  the  ground.  His 
ball  rustled  among  the  branches,  seven  le^t  above  the 
head  of  his  antagonist  and  four  feet  wide  of  hinu  Burr 
heard  it^  looked  up,  and  saw  where  it  had  severed  a  twig. 
Looking  at  Hamilton,  he  beheld  him  falling;  and  sprang 
toward  him  with  an  expression  of  regret  upon  his  face. 
But  at  the  report  of  the  pistols,  the  doctors  and  boatmen 
hurried  to  the  soene,  when  Burr  was  asised  by  his  second 
and  urged  back  into  his  boat,  which  was  swiftly  rowed  to 
his  residence^  "Kichmond  Hill." 

Hamilton,  who  had  been  lifted  by  hie  second,  was  founl 
by  his  attending  doctor  with  the  ghsstlinsss  'of  death 
already  upon  his  laee.  **  This  is  a  mortal  wound,  dootor,'^ 
gasped  Hamilton,  and  then  sank  away  into  a  swoon.  The 
doctor  slipped  up  his  clothes,  and  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
ball  had  penetrated  a  vital  part.  Scarcely  expecting  hiok 
to  survive,  they  conveyed  him  down  among  the  large  rocks 
to  the  shore,  placed  him  tenderly  in  the  boat  and  started 
back  to  the  city.  The  doctor  used  the  necessary  restora- 
tives, and  the  wounded  man  gradually  revived  and  at 
length  spoke.  "My  vision  is  indistinct,"  were  his  first 
words.  After  recovering  his  sight,  he  happened  to  cast  his 
eye  upon  the  case  of  pistols,  and,  observing  the  one  that 
he  bad  had  in  his  hand  lying  on  the  outside,  he  said, 
"Take  care  of  that  pistol ;  it  ia  still  undischarged  and  still 
cocked,  and  msy  go  off  and  do  harm.  I  did  not  intend  to 
fire  at  him."  Then  he  lay  tranqail  till  he  saw  the  boat 
was  approaching  the  wharf,  when  he  remarked  :  *'  Let  Mrs. 
Hamilton  be  immediately  sent  for ;  let  the  event  be  gradu- 
ally broken  to  her,  but  give  her  hopes." 

From  the  boat  he  was  borne  to  his  house,  and  by  nine- 
o'clock  the  news  of  the  duel  began  to  be  noised  about  in 
the  city.  A  bulletin  soon  appeared  on  the  board  of  the 
fashionable  coffee-house  (uewspaper  boards  not  being 
extant),  and  people  started  >ind  turned  pale  as  they  read, 
this  brief  announcement :  "  Oeceral  Hamilton  was  shol  by 
Oolonel  Burr  this  morning  in  a  duel    The  general  is  snid 
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ta  be  inortaUy  woanddd^**     Balletms,  hourly  ohangedt 
[kept  the  city  in  agitation  ;  all  tUe  oirGumatanoeii  were  told 
mtd  retold  with  cxaggetalion  at  every  oonien 

He  lingered  Ibirty-one  hours  ;  at  two  o*clook  on  Thnrs- 

clay  ftftecnoon  he  died.     A  notioe  waa  immediAtely  ported 

lor  &  meeting  of  the  merohauts  at  the  aforesaid  GoJEse- 

^oofle  on  the  same  eveningf  when  they  resolved  to  close 

beir  sioree  on  the  day  of  the  fuueral,  to  order  all  the  flags 


and  French  war-resaela  in  the  harbor  ;  the  press  declaimed 
over  the  eTent,  and  the  popular  sfrnpathy  was  recorded  by 
the  naming  of  many  towns  and  oonnties  after  him. 

The  funeral  oeremonies  over^  the  public  feeling  loolt  th  j 
oharaeler  of  indignation  against  the  immediate  author  ot 
•11  this  sorrow.  In  a  few  days  the  oorrespondenoa  leading 
up  to  the  ohallenge  was  published,  and  from  that  hour 
**  Burr'*  beoame,  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  publio* 
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of  the  shipping  at  half-mast,  and  to  wear  crape  for  thirty 
days.  The  Bar  met  next  morning,  and  agreed  to  go  into 
mourning  for  six  weeks,  and  the  military  oompaniee 
peseed  similar  resolutions.  The  funeral  took  plsoe  on  the 
Siltttday  following  ;  business  was  entirely  suapended,  and 
the  eonoouise  in  the  streets  was  unprecedented.  The 
cortege  comprised  all  the  magnates  of  the  city  ;  minute- 
guns  were  fired  from  the  Battery  and  answered  by  Briliah 


a  name  of  horror.  That  public,  though  not  informed  as 
to  the  torts  that  bad  been  exchanged  between  the  two 
principals,  clamored  for  a  Tiotim-  The  ooroner*s  jury 
shared  the  feeling,  and  brought  in  a  Terdiot  that  ''  AaroiLj 
Burr.  Esquire,  Vice  President  of  the  Uoited  States,  wa 
guilty  of  the  mnrder  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  **  The  l 
impUoated  fled,  in  amazement  father  than  teffor*  at 
ttnexMipled  prooeediag.    In  the  Far  West  and  in  soma 
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parts  of  the  South  Burr  gained  a  poeitiTe  increase  of  pop- 
ularity from  the  dneL 

A  few  months  after  the  duel,  npon  the  8potwh^re  Ham* 
ilton  fell,  a  marble  monnmeat  was  erected,  sarroonded 
with  an  iron  railing.  For  manj  years  the  monument 
stood,  and  was  visited  by  thousands  every  Summer  ;  but 
after  a  while  the  railing  was  broken  down,  and  the  whole 
structure  gradually  removed,  no  trace  of  it  remaining  on 
the  ground  which  it  commemorated.  The  slab  which 
bore  the  inscription  was  preserved,  though  broken,  until 
about  thirty  years  ago,  in  an  old  bam  belonging  to  the 
family  owning  the  locality,  but  now  the  lost  relic  has 
disappeared  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  as  the  rest 
Amidst  the  tangled  shrubbery  and  weeds,  with  not  so 
much  as  a  path  leading  to  it,  the  spot  can  only  be  found 
through  the  assist  ince  of  a  guide. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1805,  Burr  took  formal  leave  of 
the  Senate,  which  passed  resolutions  thanking  him*  as 
Yioe-President,  for  having  impartially  presided  over  its 
deliberations.  Many  of  his  old  fi  lends  went  to  Phfladel- 
phia  purposely  to  visit  him  after  his  return  from  Wash- 
ington. Every  lover  of  gossip  in  the  Spring  of  that  year, 
1805,  after  Jefferson's  second  inauguration,  asked  what 
Burr  would  do,  and  where  he  would  go.  For  tea  yesxs 
he  had  filled  a  large  place  in  the  public  view,  and  reeent 
events  had  fixed  all  eyes  on  him.  In  every  part  of  the 
country  he  had  strong  personal  friends — men  who  had  sup- 
ported and  worked  for  him  in  hotly-contested  campaigns ; 
bis  portrait  hung  upon  walls,  his  bust  stood  upon  mantels, 
and  he  was  the  subject  of  a  thousand  rumors,  the  hero  of 
a  thousand  groundless  tales.  The  public  mind  was  pre- 
pared to  believe  anything  of  him,  provided  it  was  of  a 
sufficiently  venturesome  character. 

He  resolved  to  go  West,  but  not  to  *'  grow  up  with  the 
country,"  as  orderly  citizens  delighted  to  do.  No,  his 
idea  was  of  another  kind— namely,  to  raise  an  army, 
invade  Mexico,  seise  New  Orleans,  separate  the  Union,  and 
erect  an  independent  empire  in  the  West,  of  which  he  was 
to  be  the  chief.  The  scheme  was  a  bold  one,  and  if 
President  Jefierson  had  not  thwarted  it  at  its  inception,  it 
might  have  resulted  in  serious  damage  to  the  Union. 
Burr  had  loDged  to  make  a  tour  through  the  West  and 
South.  General  Jackson,  then  a  prominent  soldier,  and 
Oeneral  Wilkinson,  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Fed- 
eral army,  and  governor  of  the  newly  annexed  territory  of 
Louisiana,  were  his  intimate  friends,  and  pressed  him  to 
put  his  longing  into  ezeontion.  Thus  pressed,  he  actually 
did  make  an  exteoaive  tour  through  the  Southern  and 
Weatem  States.  He  faaoied  the  ground  was  ripe,  and  that 
it  would  be  an  oasf  matter  to  enlist  partisans  in  behalf  of 
his  ambitions  plot 

He  returned  to  Philadelphia,  secured  money  and  provi- 
sions, and  then  commencei  operations  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  for  the  raising  of  a  volunteer  force,  osten- 
sibly given  out  to  be  for  an  expedition  into  Mexico. 
Prominent  men  bad  entered  into  his  sohemf",  and  notably 
a  wealthy  man  by  the  name  of  Blennerha<>sett,  \\ho  lived 
on  an  island  named  after  himself  in  the  Ohio  River,  a  few 
miles  below  Mirietta.  This  eccentric  man,  of  a  romantic 
turn,  was  fascinated  by  Biirr*8  ofTers  to  make  him  a  great 
dignitary  of  the  proposed  empire,  and  readily  joined  his 
heart  and  purse  in  the  venture. 

There  had  been  a  party  in  the  West,  in  1796,  favoring 
a  separation  of  the  Western  States  from  the  Union. 
General  Wilkinson  himself  belonged  to  the  party,  and  had 
entertained  dreams  of  leading  the  revolt,  and  becoming,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "The  Washiuf^ton  of  the  West"  It 
wa«  he,  however,  who  at  last  informed  President  Joff^^rson 
of  Burr's  schemes,  whereupon  the  President  issued  his 


proclamation  ordering  his  second  aixoatk  he  haTinic  ^mm 
previously  tried  in  Kentucky  for  fitting  oat  an  ill^ai  «!• 
pedition  against  Mezioa 

Burr  and  Bknnerhasaefct  were  both  conveyed  to  Bidi- 
mond,  Virginia,  and  tried  for  treason.  The  trial  was  a 
fiimous  affair.  Chief  Justioe  Marshall,  of  the  XT.  SL  Su- 
preme Oourt^  presided,  and  both  the  proseontion  and 
defense  were  carried  on  by  the  ablest  lawyers  then  in  the 
land,  and  whose  fame  is  now  historical.  Burr,  alao^  was 
his  own  counsel  in  the  case,  and  defended  himself  with 
vigor. 

The  court  met  at  Richmond  on  the  8d  of  August,  1807, 
and,  after  a  month's  lapse,  the  jury  returned  the  following 
verdict :  **  We,  of  the  jury,  say  that  Aaron  Bnrr  is  not 
proved  to  be  guilty  by  any  evidence  submitted  to  na.  We 
therefore  find  him  not  guilty."  Thus,  eight  months  after 
his  arrest  in  Alabama,  he  was  once  more  free ;  but  he  was 
a  minad  man.  There  had  not  been  sufficient  legal  eii- 
danoa  to  convict  him  of  treason,  yet  he  was  morally  ood- 
violed  thereof  before  the  oountiy  at  large,  the  mere  at- 
teaqit  at  treason  enveloping  hia  name  and  person  in  an 
odium  from  whioh  in  vain  ha  triad  to  extricate  them 
during  the  mmaindUr  of  Us  Hia. 

From  &iriimond  ha  ««■!  ta  Baltimore.  One  da j,  while 
he  was  dining  with  a  hxgp  aonfiany  at  a  frieod'a  honse^  a 
military  company,  with  a  bsnd  playing  a  lively  air,  passed 
by.  It  waa  snppoaed  that  tlie  oompany  intended  to  com- 
pliment Burr,  who,  aocordinglj,  rose  from  the  table, 
threw  open  the  window,  and  graoafnlly  bowed.  ''Why, 
colonel,"  exclaimed  n  humorooa  fellow  present  in  the 
room,  "thev  are  playing  the  'Rogue's  March,*  with 
charged  bayonets  I"  The  windows  were  quickly  dosed, 
the  guests  returned  to  their  wine,  and  Toted  the  captain  of 
the  company  to  be  a  very  impertinent  Individ uaL 

Hearing  tiiat  an  indignant  mob  intended  to  give  him  a 
"  warm  reception  "  on  the  street.  Burr  was.  a  short  time 
after  the  dinner  above  referred  to,  compelled  by  hia  faw 
friends  to  leave  the  city,  in  order  to  esespe  being  hustled 
out.  There  was  then  no  place  in  the  United  Statea  where 
he  could  live  in  peace,  or  even  safety  ;  the  entire  republio 
waa  incensed  against  him,  hia  oldest  and  beat  friends 
unanimously  agreed  to  out  his  acquaintance —in  faot^  he 
was  despised  by  all  Americans  at  home  and  abroad  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  never  had  the  slightest  respect  of 
any  one  after  his  arrest  and  trial  for  treason.  He  went 
into  exile  to  Europe  during  four  years,  but  it  availed  him 
nothing;  though  mingling  with  eminent  personages^  he 
lived  always  in  great  pecunisry  distress  while  in  the  Old 
World,  and  barely  managed  to  keep  from  starving  at  times. 

After  his  return  from  exile  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  on  the  6th  of  June^  1812,  in  New  Tork,  simply  getting 
a  friend  to  annonnoa  in  a  newspaper  that  "Asron  Burr 
hns  returned  to  the  city  for  the  practice  of  law,  at  — > 
Nassau  Street."  He  had  a  very  small  tin  sign,  bearing 
only  his  name,  nailed  up  in  front  of  the  house,  and  com- 
menced busineas  with  his  uanal  alacrity.  Beginning  with 
a  cash  capital  of  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  that  borrowed, 
he  received  for  opinions  and  retaining  fees  in  the  course 
of  his  first  twelve  busineas  days  the  sum  of  $2,000.  The 
future  appearing  brighter  to  him,  he  wrote  to  his  daugh* 
ter,  who  had  married  the  Gk>vemor  of  South  Carolina,  to 
visit  him  with  her  young  son.  She  replied  that  her  son 
was  dead,  but  promised  to  sail  from  Charleston  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  abort  while  after  ahe  did  sail,  but  was  lost  in 
the  vessel  that  foundered  at  sea  in  a  gale.  This  waa  a 
severe  affliction  to  her  father,  for  hitherto  hia  sole  rellanee 
had  been  in  her,  amidst  the  bitterness  caused  him  bj  Us 
moral  outlawry  ;  her  death,  he  was  wont  to  aaj,  had  Mp- 
arated  him  from  mankind. 
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He  thereafter  oared  little  for  Baeoass.  His  legal  serrioea 
Trere  at  times  in  reqnesf,  bat  the  old  claims  against  him 
were  enormonSy  and  his  debts  so  nnmerons,  that  merely  to 
defeat  the  attempts  of  his  creditors  to  oonfine  him  to 
prison  absorbed  his  inoome  and  tasked  his  powers.  Many 
times  he  was  kept  ont  of  jail  by  some  wealthy  friend 
giving  bail  for  his  appearance.  Lixe  became  one  incessant 
battle ;  his  greater  debts  were  nerer  paid,  and  he  soon 
became  careless  of  the  money  he  made,  giving  away  to 
beggars  and  drunkards  snms  that  might  have  appeased  a 
creditor.  One  day,  when  rebuked  for  aiding  men  dis- 
graced by  bad  habits,  he  replied :  "  They  may  be  black  to 
the  world— I  care  not  how  black  ;  they  were  eyer  white  to 
me  1" 

As  a  general  rule  be'was  treated  by  the  Bir  with  distant 
respect  He  was  still  an  antagonist  in  the  law  to  be  afraid 
of.  On  one  ocoaaion  a  lawyer  of  some  note  refused  to  be 
employed  in  an  important  cause  in  oonjimoftion  with  him ; 
the  mover  of  the  rait  adhered  to  Burc  The  exposing 
party  waited  with  anxiety  lo  hear  idiether  B«ir  had  ac- 
cepted the  OMS^  a&d  on  learning  tiiat  he  had,  made  an 
immediate  dSar  to  compromise.  It  was  known  that  Borr 
was  '*bn8ineM  inearnate,**  and  had  never  lost  m  case  in  bis 
life  whieh  ka  himulf  had  attended  ta 

His  eonversaKoa  was  witty  and  gaj  over  a  afaigle  fjktm 
of  wine  dnring  tko  closing  yeaai  of  hie  life.  He  de- 
nounced no  one  lor  his  own  aelf-afflieted  miseries.  He 
used  to  assert  that  Qeneral  Unikinson  had  betn^ed  him* 
but  against  Jafterson  he  was  not  embittered*  only  dis- 
gusted with  the  Jefiifson  aeliool  of  politios.  He  «sed  to 
say,  **  JeffexaoBi'a  leveling  pcmciples  imported  from  among 
the  Janobina  of  Fmnee,**  wwa  very  absurd,  and  had  done 
great  hann.  Of  the  repoblieaa  form  of  govemment»  with 
its  **rotatiQii  in  ottee,"  he  w|iwwi<l  an  ill-opinion,  and 
said  he  was  sure  it  oonld  not  Iml  Oas  di^  son^e  gentle- 
men were  convening  npoa  the  sniijeot  jjn  his  presence, 
when  coe ol  them  chaniisd  to  «ae  the  phnaae  ''expound- 
ers of  ftlie  Constitntion.''  At tho  moment  a  noisy  crowd  of 
electic— frJBig  Democrsls  was  paasing.  Burr,  who  had 
stood  iileot  to  acme  time^  wth  his  bands  behind  him, 
holdmg  his  hal^  pointed  to  the  mob  and  said:  **  They  are 
the  exponndeEs  of  thaOonaUlution  I*'  Henoe  his  pretended 
memberahip  of  the  Bepahlican*  or  Jeffiemonian,  Party, 
when  bo  was  running  lor  the  Presidency*  could  not  have 
been  of  the  honesteat  Washington  he  underrated  and 
abased  to  the  last*  BfBwnsting  in  calling  hup.  a  dullard  in 
war  and  poliftic%  in  apite  of  the  public  verdict  that  Wash- 
ington'a  dnllnass  was  inflnitelj  bdghter  than  the  brilliancy 
of  either  Himitton  or  Borr. 

Astonishment  waa  frequenllj  expressed  bj  people  at  the 
utter  cszelsmnam  with  wkieh  Burr  would  alinde  to  passages 
in  his  past  life  whioli  veto  generalij  thought  to  be  in- 
lamoiHL  General  Seott  was  onoe  naked  in  Albany,  at  a 
banqoet,  if  he  would  ^be  introduced  to  Colonel  Aaron 
Buzr***  then  present  ''Any  gentleman  whom  you  choose 
to  invite  to  your  houae**'  replied  the  general,  "  1  shall  be 
glad  to  know."  Burr  entered*  was  introduced,  the  party 
sat  down  to  whist  until  supper  should  be  announced. 
Suddenly  Bnrr  looked  up,  and  said  :  *'  Qaneral  Scott,  I've 
seen  you  before."  **  Have  yon*  indeed  ?"  rejoined  the  gen- 
eraL  "Yes,"  contittaed  Bnrr  ;  **J8awyou  at  my  triaC  On 
the  same  occasion*  Burr  asked  :  *'  Why  don't  the  folks  at 
TVashington  emploj  Oenoral  Jaekaon  ?  Pli  tell  you  why 
they  don't  ghra  him  a  oommiaskm  :  he*a  n  friend  of  mine — 
that's  the  reason  1"  He  was  wont  to  converse  with  equal 
freedom  of  the  duel  with  Hamilton.  '*  My  friend  Hamil- 
ton— ^whom  I  shot,"  he  would  say.  "Was  Hamilton  a 
gentleman  ?"  aaked  a  foreigner,  in  Borr's  hearing.  "  Sir, 
I  met  him,"  was  Burr's  reply. 


He  revisited  the  ground  where  the  duel  was  fought,  in 
order  to  oblige  a  young  friend  who  wished  to  see  a  spot  so 
famous.  Leaving  their  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of 
Weehawkeo,  just  where  he  had  left  his  boat  on  that  fatal 
morning  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  they  climbed  over 
the  same  rocks  and  reached  the  same  ground.  On  reach- 
ing the  scene*  he  placed  his  companion  on  the  spot  where 
Hamilton  had  stood,  and  went  to  the  place  where  he  him- 
self had  stood*  and  proceeded  to  narrate  the  incidents. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  the  caoses  of  the  fight  He 
recounted  the  catalogue  of  wrongs  he  had  received  from 
Hamilton*  and  told  how  he  had  forborne  until  he  had  no 
choice  except  to  slink  from  the  political  field  or  meet  the 
calumniator  and  silence  him ;  he  charged  Hamilton  with 
being  malevolent  and  cowardly.  "When  he  stood  up  to 
fire,"  said  Borr,  "  he  caoght  my  eye  and  qnailed  under  it ; 
he  looked  like  a  convicted  felon."  Far  from  being  an 
expert -^Htfi  the  pistol  when  ho  killed  Hamilton,  as  was 
alleged*  Bar  used  to  aay,  "  I  eooldn't  hit  a  barn-door." 

As  Bonr  gtmr  older*  tho  habit  of  indisetiminate  giving 
grew  upon  him.  When  he  received  a  sum  of  money,  he 
made  n  kind  of  well  of  books  tor  its  reception  in  the 
middle  ol  hia  Istgs^  crowded  table ;  and  then  lucky  waa 
tho  appliosnt  who  made  the  first  claim  upon  it  There 
were  certain  claims  npon  him  which  he  oonld  never  resist 
Old  soldiers  of  the  Bovolatum  and  their  children  ;  men 
who  had  lost  by  the  faiinfo  and  arreat  Af  his  expedition 
against  Mexico  ;  men  who  had  atood  by  him  even  after  he 
was  under  ban,  had  but  to  apply  to  him  for  assistance,  to 
get  his  last  dollar.  He  had  almost  an  infirmity  in  getting 
rid  of  money.  When  he  was  seventy-five  years  (Ad^  a  lady 
chanced  to  be  sitting  in  his  office  one  morniog  when  he 
received  a  large  amoont  of  money  in  bills.  She  saw  him 
put  a  fifty-dollar  note  between  the  leaves  of  a  law-book  and 
then  place  it  on  the  shelf ;  the  rest  of  the  money  he  de- 
posited on  the  centre  of  his  table,  with  the  usual  result, 
viz. :  begging  visitors  soon  got  it  An  hour  later,  the  lady 
saw  him  searching  his  pockets  to  see  if  he  had  sufficient 
funds  for  a  trip  to  Albany ,'whither  he  was  suddenly  called. 
"Bless  me !"  he  exclaimed,  "I  have  no  money,  and  have 
to  start  for  Albany  in  an  hour  I"  He  aaked  the  lady  if  ahe 
could  lend  him  ten  dollars— she  said  she  could  not 
"But,"  she  kdded*  "colonel,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  fifty-dollar  note  in  that  book  yonder  ?"  "Oh,  I 
forgot,"  he  replied.  "  I  put  It  there  this  morning  <ti  pur- 
pose.   'What  a  treasure  you  are  to  remind  me  of  it  I" 

Aaron  Burr  ended  his  eventfol  career  on  September 
14th*  1636,  in  lus  eighty-first  year,  and  was  buried  beside 
his  father  in  the  cemetery  at  Princeton.  A  small,  plain 
monument  was  placed  over  his  remains.  He  left  no  avail- 
able property.  A  few  pioturep,  a  frw  mementoes  of  his 
daaghter,  who  had  perished  at  sea,  several  cart-loads  of 
law-papan^  aome  aacks  of  letters,  a  few  articles  of  office- 
furnitore,  and  a  quantity  of  well-worn  clothes,  were  all 
that  remained  of  the  countless  sams  he  had  received  in  his 
long  career.  Several  years  after  his  death,  however,  a  re- 
versionary claim  which  he  held  to  soma  property  fell  to 
tho  lot  of  bis  surviving  daughter,  who  was  a  girl  only 
eight  years  of  age. when  he  died.  The  last  words  he 
uttered  on  his  dying  bed  were  a  request  that  hia  child's 
welfare  be  looked  well  after,  and  that  especially  she  might 
be  sent  to  good  schools. 


Whbt  you  speak  evil  of  another,  you  mnat  be  prepared 
to  have  others  speak  it  of  you.  There  is  an  old  Baddbist 
proverb  which  says :  "He  who  indulges  in  enmity  is  like 
one  who  throws  ashes  to  windward,  which  come  back  to 
the  same  place  and  cover  him  all  over." 
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**  There !  I  had  forgotten  the  time,'!  said  Tom  ;  "  mnst 
be  off  and  spnice  np  a  bit  Nobodj  bat  oorselTea  and 
Carriers  sister,  Dorothy.  Qaite  a  snng  little  family  party, 
ch  r 

•'Carrie's  sister,  Dorothy?"  I  repeated.     "Why,  how 
many  sisters  has  Caroline  got  ?    There  hasn't  been  avaca- 
tion  that  I  have  spent  in  this  honse  in  whioh  hasn't  ap- 
pearei  a  new  sister.     How  many  more  are  there  ?" 
Tom  laughed. 

"  If  you  had  inquired  cf  Carrie  herself  she  could  have 
answered  in  the  words  of  the  poet's  little  maid,  *  We  are 
■even.'  This  one,  Dorothy,  is  the  youngest  and  the  last" 
"  Thank  goodness  for  that  I  hope  she  will  soon  be 
off  Carrie's  hands,  like  the  rest,  and  then  I  sliall  have  a 
ohanoe  of  peaeefolly  enjoying  myself  when  I  come  hera 
I  have  a  presentiment  tuat,  having  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
bestow  me  upon  one  of  the  others,  she  will  lay  desperate 
siege  in  behalf  ot  this  last  one.  Dorothy  !  what  a  hideous 
name  it  is  !  Say,  Tom,  can't  yon  make  yoor  wife  under- 
stand that  I  am  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  or  that  I  am 
engaged  to  a  lev.  ly  heiress,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
which  will  induoe  her  and  Dorothy  not  to  persecute  me  ?" 
**  Not  I,"  responded  Tom,  laughing.  **  It  is  dangerous 
to  meddle  with  women  in  such  matters.  Besides,  Carrie 
likes  it,  you  see ;  and  I  don't  want  to  spoil  her  fun,  good 
little  soul!  Bhe's  a  confirmed  matchmaker,  as  you 
know." 

"Ah,  well,  I  must  try  to  take  care  of  myself.  I  wish  I 
were  anything  but  a  young  unmarried  man  with  a  comfort- 
able property.  Ever  since  I  was  nineteen  I've  had  young 
women  thrown  at  my  head  until  I'm  sick  of  it" 

'*Poor  fellow  !  no  wonder  that  under  such  a  bombard- 
ment yon  should  feel  a  little  sore  and  sensitiye.  But 
here  comes  Carrie,  all  ready  for  dinner,  and  I  must 
hurry." 

My  sister-in-law  greeted  me  in  her  usufil  affectionate, 
effosiTe  way,  and  passing  her  arm  within  mine,  led  me  to 
the  drawing-room,  where,  after  a  while,  Tom  joined  us. 
••  Where's  Dorothy  ?"  paid  he,  looking  round. 
"  I  don't  know  what  detains  her,"  replied  his  wife,  with 
a  deprecating  glance  at  me.  "Ah,  just  in  time,"  she 
added,  as  a  young  lady  slowly  entered. 

"Arthur,  my  youngest  sister,  Dorothy.  Dorothy,  Dr. 
Eustace's  brother,  Arthur." 

Miss  Dorothy  Lee  acknowledged  this  introduction  with 
a  bow  of  the  most  chilling  politeness.  Her  glance  scarcely 
deigned  to  rest  upon  me,  and  she  passed  on  to  the  sofa 
where  little  Minnie  and  Alice  were  stiffly  seated,  in  very 
short  skirts  and  very  wide  sashes,  doing  their  best  to  keep 
their  promise  of  being  "good  "  if  allowed  to  dine  with  us. 
8he  became  immediately  interested  iu  the  picture-book 
whioh  one  of  them  had. 

Decidedly  Carrie's  youngest  sister  was  unlike  the  rest  of 
the  "seven,"  who  were  all  pleasant,  lively,  agreeable  girls, 
even  though  somewhat  commonplace. 

At  table  I  took  a  half-indiflereDt,  half-curious  look  at 
ber.  I  could  do  this  without  the  least  fear  of  detection,  as 
she  scarcely  glanced  at  me,  even  when  I  spoke. 
I  She  was  about  nineteen,  apparently  —  tall  and  finely 
formed,  rather  plump,  very  fair,  with  clear-blue  eyes,  fresh 
red  lips,  a  dimple  in  chin  and  check,  and  glossy,  gold-red 
liair  rippling  back  fiom  blue-veined  temples. 

So  far,  she  was  not  unlike  two  of  her  sisters,  now  mar- 
ried— Kate  and  Lizzie ;  but  Kate  had  been  a  merry, 
knghing  hoyden,  who  rather  tired  me  with  her  incessant 
chat ;  and  Lizzie  I  had  reprarded  as  the  type  of  gTacefol, 
Sood-natured,  insipid  indolence. 

Dorothy,  I  oonld  see,  wss  neither  thoughtless  nor  indo- 
Iml    Then  waa  b  gtesX  depth  in  the  blue  eyes,  and  lier  I 


Wf  11-cut  lips  were  olosed^ith  a  certain  firmness  aboni  their 
curve  which  bespoke  of  more  than  ordinary  deoiaioii. 

She  was  perfectly  unaffected  ;  answered  pleaaanily  when 
addressed  by  her  sister  or  Tom,  and  smiled  and  spoke 
sweetly  to  the  children ;  but  the  moment  I  addrcasad  her 
she  repelled  me  with  a  cold  hauteur^  and  answered  alwi^ 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

After  dinner,  Carrie,  like  a  good  mother,  repaired  to  the 
baby  in  tae  nursery,  and  Tom  lit  a  cigar  and  requested 
Dorothy  to  play.  She  complied  instantly,  and  sang,  with 
a  sweet,  clear  voice,  song  after  song,  always  saying,  *'Hero 
is  one  of  your  favorites,"  or  <<Sball  I  give  yoa  this?" 
apparently  expressly  to  let  me  understand  that  it  was  for 
him  and  not  myself  that  she  waa  singing. 

I  watched  her  as  she  sang,  and  observed  the  delioate 
outline  of  her  profile  and  the  fine  contour  of  her  head  and 
bust 

Decidedly  she  was  very  pretty.  After  a  while,  I  moved 
to  a  seat  nearer  the  piano,  and  when  she  concluded,  ven- 
tured a  request  for  a  particular  piece. 

"You  must  really  excuse  me,"  she  answered,  rising. 
"  My  voice  is  not  very  strong,  and  I  rarely  sing  more  than 
one  or  two  pieces  at  a  time." 

Tom  was  dozing.  I  was  glad  of  it,  for  I  felt  a  deaire  to 
talk  to  this  gitl  and  find  out  what  manner  of  woman  she 
was.  She  disappointed  me  by  gathering  up  one  or  two 
papers  and  leaving  the  room. 

Next  day  there  was  a  grand  dinner-party,  oonsisting  of 
the  chief  of  our  country  neighbors.  Among  them  I  ob- 
served that  young  Squire  Grantly — a  fine-looking  yomng 
fellow,  fresh  from  European  travel— appeared  on  very  good 
terms  with  Miss  Dorothy.  And  how  different  she  waa  to- 
day from  what  I  had  seen  her  yesterday  I  W  hat  a  pleasant 
light  was  in  her  bine  eyes !  what  a  sweet  smile  on  her 
lips  I  How  attentive  she  was  to  the  o!d  folks,  and  to  the 
children — and,  indeed,  to  every  one  but  myself  1 

I  often  caught  myself  looking  at  her  and  wondering  what 
it  could  mean.  Then  I  began  to  wonder  also  if  she  could 
be  engaged  to  this  young  Grantly. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  evening  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  had  been  a  very  great  donkey  in  taking  it  for 
granted  that  Miss  Dorothy  would  second  her  sister's 
designs  upon  me.  Indeed,  so  far  every  attempt  of  Caro* 
line  to  throw  us  together,  or  to  attract  my  attention  to  her 
young  sister,  had  been  promptly  and  effectually  baffled  by 
the  latter. 

She  evidently  regsrded  me  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous 
indifference.  The  experience  was  entirely  now  to  me,  and 
I  confess  that  I  felt  somewhat  piqued. 

After  supper  I  danced  the  first  set  with  Miss  Gregg, 
"  the  country  belle,"  as  she  was  called,  and  then,  as  the 
second  began  to  form,  I  found  myself  near  Dorothy,  just 
as  Caroline  came  up. 

<*  Arthur,  how  is  it  that  you  have  not  secured  a  partner, 

and  here  is  Dorrio  also  unengaged " 

Dorothy  interrupted,  with  a  quick  light  in  her  eyes  and 
color  in  her  cheeks : 

*< I  shall  not  danoe  this  set" 

**  The  next "  I  commenced. 

"  For  the  next  I  have  chosen  a  partner."  she  answered, 
coldly.  *'Yoa  must  remember  that  it  is  leap-year,  and 
ladies  are  privileged  to  ohoose." 

I  felt  that  this  was  but  a  olever  device  to  get  rid  of  me 
without  direct  rodeness.  But  I  was  conscious  of  a  queer 
little  feeling,  resembling  envy,  as  I  saw  her  the  next  set 
dancing  with  Grantly. 

"Carrie,"*  I  said,  next  day,  "do  you  know,  I  fancy  your 
sister  has  taken  a  dislike  to  me  ?  What  have  yoa  beeu 
•aymg  to  prejadioe  h«r  agslnst  me  ?'* 
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''Indeecl,  I  can't  imagine  why  Dorothy  shonld  behave 
■o/'  she  replied,  with  an  air  of  vexation.  "It  most  be 
one  of  her  freaks.  She  is  the  oleverest  of  all  my  sisters, 
and  is  the  best-hearted  creatare  in  the  world ;  bat  she  is 
▼eiy  independent,  and  will  sometimes  do  and  say  things 
to  surprise  yocu" 

Next  morning  Miss  Dorothy  did  do  something  to  sor- 
prise  me.  8he  weat  out,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and 
helped  the  children  to  make  a  snow-man,  joining  in  it 
with  a  girlish  glee  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  little  ones. 
From  the  window  I  looked  on  with  an  air  of  disapproval, 
bat  she  took  no  notice  of  me.  After  a  while  I  concluded 
to  join  them ;  bnt  as  soon  as  I  appeared  Dorothy  declared 
that  she  was  half-frozen,  and  ran  in  to  warm  herself.  I 
presently  followed,  and  finding  her  in  the  parlor  with 
Carrie,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  I  challenged  her  to  a  game 
of  chess.  Oarrie,  after  looking  on  for  a  few  moments, 
made  some  remark  abont  the  children  and  left  the  room. 

Dorothy  played  at  first  carefully  and  deliberately.  She 
was  a  good  player,  and,  I  saw,  had  set  herself  with  some 
confidence  to  vanquish  me.  I  at  first  acted  in  the  defen- 
sive, then  attacked  her,  and  kept  her  in  check,  wishing  to 
prolong  the  game  as  much  as  possible.  By-and-by  she 
appeared  to  perceive  my  drift,  and  became  a  little  excited. 

"Oheck  1"  she  said,  suddenly. 

"Check,"  1  retorted,  coolly. 

"Check  again  1'*  said  she,  defiantly,  and  the  color  began 
to  mount  into  her  cheek.  I  slowly  and  deliberately  exam- 
ined the  situation,  and  placidly  made  my  move.  She  fol- 
lowed with  a  hasty  move,  and  threw  herself  back  in  the 
chair  as  though  the  game  were  ended.  I,  as  cooUy  as 
before,  advanced  a  piece. 

"Why  don't  you  checkmate  ?"  said  she,  sharply. 

"Because  you  purposely  placed  your  king  in  my  power. 
Yon  wish  the  game  to  end,  even  though  with  your  own 
defeai*' 

She  looked  at  me  curiously. 

"  Suppose  I  do  ?"  she  said. 

"  That  is  a  conaideration,  I  confess.** 

I  replaced  the  piece  last  moved,  and  brought  forward  a 
knight 

"Checkmate;  your  king  is  a  prisoner,  but  you  are 
free.- 

Something  like  a  smile  flitted  across  her  lips. 

"  I  must  thank  yonr  courtesy.  Some  time  I  may  play  a 
fahr  and  square  game  with  you  ;  but  at  present  I  am  going 
to  drive." 

"  To  drive !  in  this  snow  ?*• 

"  In  the  single  sleigh.  The  doctor  has  a  poor  patient 
about  t^o  miles  from  here,  and  sister  is  anxious  to  send 
her  some  things." 

"Bnt  there  is  a  double  sleigh.  Do  allow  me  to  drive 
you.  The  snow  is  deeper  than  you  think,  and  you  might 
find  trouble  in  getting  through." 

"I  am  not  afraid.  I  am  used  to  driving  alone,  and  I 
prefer  it  sometimes." 

Sc  she  set  forth  alone.  Tom  stool  at  the  window  watch- 
ing her. 

"Carrie,  are  yon  not  afraid  to  trust  her  alone  in  this 
snow?" 

"Ob,  no  !  she  is  really  such  a  splendid  driver  she  will 
be  sure  to  get  safely  out  of  it,"  said  Carrie.  By-and-by, 
however,  she  became  uneasy.  The  snow  had  again  com- 
menced to  fall,  and  it  was  getting  late. 

«< Arthur,"  said  she,  "would  you  mind  goinfK  to  meet 
Dorothy  ?  The  drift  at  the  taming  may  be  too  deep  for 
bar  to  gel  through.** 

k  iidle  from  the  house  I  passed  the  toll-gate.    Tlie 
'  intoroied  «w  that  Hiss  Lee  had  passed  there  some 


two  hours  previous,  and,  he  feared,  had  returned  by  the 
meadow  road.  The  bridge  on  that  road  was  not  safe  to 
cross  when  the  holes  in  it  were  hidden  by  stiow. 

I  put  my  horse  to  his  best  pace,  and  soon  came  upon 
fresh  tracks  of  a  sleigh.  Within  sight  of  the  bridge  I  dis- 
cerned the  little  cutter,  gliding  swiftly  forward  to  where 
the  black  railing  spanned  the  deep  stream  below. 

Dorothy  turned  on  hearing  my  voice. 

"Don't  attempt  to  cross  the  bridge,"  I  cried;  "it  is 
broken  and  dangerous  I" 

She  hesitated  one  moment,  then  drove  strai<>ht  forward. 
Before  I  could  reach  her  she  had  passed  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  and  turned  her  head  with  a  half-triumphant,  half- 
defiant  glance  at  me. 

At  that  moment  her  horse  slipped,  snorted  and  com- 
menced plunging  wildly.  His  foot  had  gone  through  a 
broken  plank,  and  I  heard  the  crackling  of  the  splinters  as 
the  rotten  wood  further  gave  way  beneath  his  weiglit. 

I  sprang  from  my  horse,  darted  forwdord,  and  without  a 
moment's  pause  caught  the  girl  in  my  arms  and  set  her 
safely  upon  the  opposite  bank.  Then  I  seized  the  bridle 
of  the  struggling  horse,  and  with  some  difficulty  lifted 
him  from  his  perilous  situation,  and  led  him  limping  and 
snorting  to  the  firm  ground  beyond. 

"  Is  he  hurt  ?"  said  Dorothy,  eagerly. 

"Not  beyond  a  few  scratches  and  bruises." 

She  drew  a  breath  as  of  relief ;  then  turned  upon  me 
with  head  erect  and  crimson  cheeks. 

"  What  brought  you  here  ?"  she  demanded. 

"  Tour  sister  sent  me  in  search  of  you.  It  was  fortu- 
nate that  I  arrived  just  at  the  moment  I  did. 

"  It  was  no  business  of  yours  to  look  after  me  ;  and  you 
— I— you  had  no  right  to— to " 

"No  right  to  aave  your  life,  you  would  say.  Do  ycu 
know  that  if  I  had  not  been  here  the  horse  and  sleigh 
would  have  gone  through  the  bridge  with  yon  ?" 

She  looked  down  into  the  sullen  stream  with  a  sort  of 
shudder. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  thank  you,"  she  said,  in  a  more 
subdued  tone. 

"  Not  at  all,  if  you  don't  feel  disposed  to  do  so.  It  cost 
me  nothing,"  I  answered,  quietly.  "But  now  that  the 
runner  is  broken  and  your  horse  lamed,  pray  take  mine 
and  get  home  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  relieve 
your  sister's  anxiety." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  onswered,  composedly,  "  I  will 
walk." 

And  she  did  walk,  the  whole  remaining  mile  home; 
where,  on  my  arrival,  I  found  her  looking  more  quite  and 
subdued  than  usual. 

Next  morning  she  came  up  to  me  as  I  stood  before  the 
fireplace  in  the  parlor,  after  breakfast,  with  my  sprained 
wrist  in  a  sling. 

**Mr.  Eustace,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  yesterday  that 
you  were  hurt  ?" 

"  You  did  not  ask.  It  was  the  horse  that  you  inquired 
after,"  I  answered,  gravely.  "  Besides,  I  had  no  idea  that 
you  would  take  any  interest  in  anything  concerning 
myself." 

She  raised  her  eyes  quickly  to  mine,  with  a  curious 
half-5«arcastic  Fmile. 

"Is  that  really  yonr  opinion  ?" 

"Certainly,"  I  anawred,  with  a  little  wonder.  "Why 
should  I  fancy  that  I  had  the  power  to  interest  you  ?" 

A  shade  of  something  like  scorn  or  triumph  was  now 
visible  in  her  smila  She  bit  her  lips,  turned  away,  and 
looked  from  the  window.  I  saw  a  flush  on  her  cheek, 
and  felt  that  here  was  something  which  I  did  not  undef- 
fitand. 
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••Miss  Lee/" fiaid  I,  aesperatelf^  "I  waQt  to  aak  yoa  a 
qneation  f  * 

She  tamed  her  head  in  eome  sarprisa 

»*  Bat  will  you  answer  it  CQodidlj  ?*' 

**  That  depends, "  she  said,  shortly, 

**  Tbe  qnealioD  is  simply  this:   Why  do  yon  hate  me  T* 

She  fluahcd  to  the  roots  of  her  goldea*red  hair. 

•*  r  don't  hate  yon,  Mr,  Euataca** 

**  Yes,  you  do.  Miaa  Lea" 

"  Very  well,  smoe  yon  inaiat  upon  it,'* 

•'  Bat  why  ia  it  80  ?    That  is  my  queation.'* 

Bhe  was  sileot 

'*lf  you  do  not  dialiko  me  you  are  angry  ^ith  ma 
Wliai  cause  have  you  for  it  ?  Whnt  have  I  done  to  excite 
your  diipleaanre,  and,  I  may  add,  yonr  acorn  ?'* 

Bhe  looked  steadily  from  the  window.  The  color  deep- 
ened iu  her  cheeks  until  they  and  her  eyes  were  all  aglow. 

"  Do  you  wiah  to  know  T*  she  aaid,  suddenly  turning 
and     looking 
fall    into     my 
fao& 

"  Certfiinly— 
most  anxious.'* 

"Then,  I 
hnvB  a  cause. 
You  haye  mis* 
judged  and  in* 
suited  me." 

*'I?  In  what 
manoer  ?" 

"Do  you  re- 
member the 
day  you  ar* 
ri?ed  ?**  said 
she^  with  a  sort 
of  suppressed 
excitement 
'*Do  you  re- 
member when 
your  brother 
oame  into  the 
room,  and  the 
talk  you  had 
with  him  ?*' 

"I  think  I 
do/*  I  replied, 
beginning  to 
feel  very  un- 
oomfortable. 

•*  Do  you  re- 
member uU  you  said  T* 
face  in  turn, 

**  How  did  you  know  tbi.%  Miss  Lee  ?  Could  Tom  hare 
told  Caioline,  and  eh  a *' 

** Nothing  of  the  kioJ.  I  was  in  the  library.  Both 
doors  were  open,  and  I  heard  it  all     I  could  not  help  it** 

Her  delicate  lips  closed  firmly,  with  an  expression  of 
supreme  scorn. 

••Then,**  said  I,  empUatiadly,  ''you  hoard  the  talk  of 
one  of  the  ^rcatast  doakeys  that  ever  mado  himself  ridic- 
nlous  and  coiitemptibk  I" 

8he  turned,  ani  passed  her  fiugera  lii^htly  over  the  keys 
of  the  open  piano  ;  but  I  saw  that  they  trembled,  and  the 
nolea  were  uncertain.  I  saw,  too,  that  her  eyes  were  glit- 
tering with  tears.  I  approached  and  stood  by  her  side,  my 
heart  humbled  with  shame  and  remorse, 

'*Mias  Lee,  can  you  forgive   me^ao  you  forget  my 
absard  !ol)j,  and  let  ns  bi  friends  V"    ^he  hesitated  ;  her 
^^P  qtureretf,  her  Sngerw  fdltotiDgJf  raa  over  the  ki^ys. 
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Now  I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my 


•'No/*  she  said,  at  length,  slowly,  *'l  oannot  b§  yMir 
friend.     I  cannot  forget  the  humilinttog,  de;v  :|)i| 

in  which  yoa  regarded  me.  You  thought  I  cainj  ii.i ,  ii>— 
to  delit>erate]y  endeavor  to  eotrap  joar  valuable  BSti> 
tions,  *  comfortable  fortune'  and  handsome  prnoii*    Yoa 

thought  me  unwomanly  enough  to ** 

•*  I  was  a  fool,"  I  interrupted,  vehemently,  **I  d^serrfl 
your  contempt — ^but,  oh,  Miss  X»ee— Dorotliy^ — can  I  do 
nothiog  to  atone  for  my  folly  ?*' 

** Nothing,*'  she  answered,  coldly,     "I  am   not  your 

enemy,  T  am  not  vindictive  ;  but  I  cannot  be  friendly  willi 

a  mun  who  so  degraded  and  iosntted  me  in  hi^^  i-^.'* 

And  she  left  ma,  smarting;  under  a  sense  of  hv  -  la* 

tiou  snch  as  I  had  never  before  experienoed* 

I  had  before  learned  to  admire  this  girl  deapife  myself, 
and  now  I  was  oocscioua  of  a  feeling  of  remorseful  tender- 
ness  toward  hf>r,  for  the  wounded  and  outrMged  womanly 
feeling  which  I  could  s^e  was  so  strong  beneath  all  her 

pdde.  llouge^l 
to  kneel  at  lur 
feet«  to  takfl 
her  in  my  ormi 
and  protect  her 
henceforth  anit 
throtigli  lif^ 
This  feolsj 
grew  stroni 
with  every 
hour  that  I 
'  in  her 
:  11  i  my.  I 
did  not  intmde 
myself  upon 
ber,  but  1 
sometfmAs  fan- 
oied  thnt  abe 
perceived  wliat 
my  feeling* 
were.  8he  was 
BOW  resfrveif, 
but  not  scorn* 
taU  &nd  oDos 
or  twice,  Bf  1 
chanced  and* 
denlj  to  met  I 
ber  eye,  I  fan* 
oied  that  they 
ff  11,  and  a  salt 
color  Came  into 
h^r  cheek. 
"Arthur/*  said  my  sister-in*livw^  --^^hat  is  the  reason 
that  you  aud  Dorothy  can't  be  friends  ?  Htivo  you  dooa 
anything  to  o!Tt?od  her  ?  She  won't  tell  me,  so  I  ask  yon, 
Huve  you  quarreled  ?** 

*' Quarreled?  No.  lam  Dorothy's  friend,  and  regret 
that  she  cannot  be  mine/* 

**  Oh/'  said  Caroline,  her  eyes  brightening*  ''Do  yen 
know,  I  am  sure  she  likei  you  better  than  vou  woald  sup- 
pose? Yesterday,  now.  when  we  were  taikiui^  abonlboir 
nobly  you  behaved  Dt  the  CJrant  fire,  she  dtdu*t  aay  a  wcflslg 
but  if  you  could  have  seen  how  she  listened,  and  how  she 
looked,  with  her  eyes  ftill  of  tears,  and  yet  so  bft^l) 
Dorry  has  a  warm,  generous  heart— onlv  slie  nonl  alwita 
show  iV 

I  didn't  feel  like  smiling  at  Carri-  h  ,  tvtn 

when  she  that  evei^ing  asked  Dorothy  to  ^  I  in  thA 

mi  1st  of  it  pretended  to  hear  baby  icreamij^g,  and  »o  lelt 

ns  alone. 

*'  ^\\\  ^QU  Udg  ma  a  song  now,  albn  Dorolhf  I**  1  aai/. 
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I  half  •ntieipated  some  exooae ;  but  alio  wid  quietly,  '•  Wbat 

sJii^l  it  ber 

•*•  Annio  Laurie*'    It  ha«  alwaj*  been  my  favorite." 
She  ftang  it  in  a  sweet,  clear  voice,  lower  Iban  ubuoI,  and 

with  A  teodemeaa  of  feeling  wiucU  etrtuigely  alurred  my 


great  wave  of  tenderness  seemed  anddenly  to  swell  np  bk 
my  heart,  I  could  have  carsel  myself  that  I  had  ever* 
howsoever  nnoonscioualy,  l*avd  caused  her  pain* 

•*  Dorothy,**  I  said,  impulsively,  as  the  song  coadaded— 
'*  have  you  yet  forgiv,jn  me  7** 


hetfi  The  lamps  were  not  li*?hted— the  firelight  gliuted 
on  Dototnj'fi  broaze  hair,  and  brought  oat  ber  clear-cut 
piolild  agniust  tho  ahadowa  like  a  o&meo.  I  fancied  her 
paler  than  Ufinal»  and  there  had  been  abont  ber»  ell  dny, 
Bomethiiig  subdaed  and  almost  sad.     As  I  looked  at  her,  o 


A  QtaiFFB  HtTKT  vH  fkfivra  iraiCA — bki  i«xr  fags* 

»'Do  not  agiiin  allade  to  that  subj^^ct,  1^1  r.  Ea*Uce/'  she 
answered,  quietly-  "X  have  told  you  that  i  lorg4fe  you 
—and  I  wifib  to  forget  it" 

••  But  there  is  sometbinR  more  to  a«V-I  ir-nt  you  to  be 
my  friend,     Djiothy,  I  caanot  be  hui>i>y  without  ifotut 
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good  opinion— year  fiidndshipb  There  ia  nothing  on  eeith 
that  1  would  not  do  to  win  it" 
The  pale  cameo  of  her  face  flashed  to  a  faint  rose  hna 
"I  have  not  a  bad  opinion  of  yon,  Mr.  Enstaoe  ;  I  think 
better  of  you  than  I  did  -when  I  first  knew  you.  And" — 
she  hesitated,  then  spoke  rapidly— "I  admit  that  yon 
were  not  so  very  mnch  to  be  blamed  in— in  forming  the 
opinion"— and  here  her  face  flushed  scarlet,  and  she  broke 
off'  abraptly. 

*<Dou't  say  so-^don't  remind  me  of  my  insufferable 
folly.  If  you  could  forget  it>  Dorothy — forgive  it— be  my 
fiieiid.  Oh,  Dorotby,  how  can  you  be  so  cold-hearted,  so 
cruel,  to  one  who  loves  you  as  I  do  ?" 

The  words  had  escaped  me  almost  involuntarily ;  and 
now,  the  ice  once  broken,  my  feelings  would  not  be  re- 
strained, and  I  ended  in  asking  if  sbe  wcmid  not  allow  me 
to  hope  that  I  migbt  yet  win  her  love — yet  hope  to  some 
time  claim  her  as  my  wife.  And  then  I  was  ^ent— half 
dismayed  at  my  own  precipitancy,  and  yet  half  hoping,  as 
I  saw  Dorothy's  downcast  face,  and  eyes  filled  wi(h  tears. 

Bhe  looked  up  the  next  moment  She  rose  and  stood 
before  me,  proud  and  pale. 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  passionate  decision  in  her 
tone—"  no  ;  I  will  never  be  your  wife,    I  am  going  away 

to-morrow — going  to  B ,  and  I  think — i  hope — that 

you  and  I  will  never  again  meet    We  will  part  friends 
now,  if  you  wilL" 

I  took  the  extended  hand ;  it  trembled  a  little  as  it  lay 
for  an  instant  passive  in  mine. 

*<Good-by,"  was  all  I  could  say,  for  the  shock  of  a  great 
pang  seemed  to  have  stunned  me.  She  was  lost  to  me,  and 
I  had  not  known  till  this  moment  how  I  really  loved  her. 
I  saw  her  pause  at  the  door  and  look  back,  with  a  strange^ 
troubled  light  in  her  eyes,  and  then  she  was  gone. 

At  eight  o'clock  next  morning  I  was  on  the  train  for  the 
city.  A  few  words  had  explained  to  Tom  and  Oorrie  my 
abrupt  departure.  Garrie  actually  shed  tears,  and  would 
have  persuaded  me  to  remain,  but  this  I  knew  better  than 
to  da 

Dorothy  I  had  a  distant  glimpse  of  as  she  cantered  ofl 
for  a  morning's  ride,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
mc  at  breakfast 

As  the  shrieking  train  turned  a  sharp  curve,  which  would 
conceal  from  me  the  sight  of  the  house  where  I  had  so  un- 
expectedly found  my  fate,  I  leaned  forward  for  a  last  look 
at  Dorothy's- window. 

At  the  moment  there  was  a  sudden  jar,  a  wild  shout,  a 
crash,  and  with  a  roar  as  of  many  waters  in  my  ears,  I 
seemed  to  sink  at  once  into  darkness  and  oblivion. 

When  I  opened  my  ejes  I  found  that  kind  han:Ta  Tiad 
placed  me  under  the  shelter  of  a  huge  wood-pile  by  the 
railroad  track,  and  were  applying  water  to  my  face.  I 
was  not  seriously  hurt— only  bruised  and  stanned.  The 
two  men  hurried  off  to  render  assistance  to  those  more  in 
need  of  it  than  myself,  while  I  lay  back,  feeling  still  too 
faint  to  rise. 

"Where  is  he?*'  I  heard  a  voice  say,  whose  tones 
thrilled  through  me.  It  was  hurried,  eager,  and  trem- 
bling, and  yet  had  a  strange,  metallic  ring,  as  of  intense 
and  suppressed  emotion. 

*'  I  saw  them  bring  him  around  here,  miss,  and  then 
leave  him.     Ah,  here  he  is •  dead,  I'm  afraid  !" 

Some  one  knelt  by  my  side.  I  felt  the  dose  dasp  of 
soft  fingers  upon  my  own— a  warm  breath— the  touch  of  a 
Telvet  cheek  against  mine. 

*' Arthur—Arthur  t  Oh,  my  God  I  he  is  not,  cannot  be 
dead  I" 

I  gave  no  dgn.  In  faet»  I  doubt  whether,  io  the  eostatio 
jrarprise  of  the  momenti  I  mm  capable  of  moving. 


*'He  is  not  dead  T  again  oried  Dorothy,  vehemently* 
/<Bun,  Matthew— run  for  your  life— for  his  life— lor  the 
doctor— for  his  brother.     Ha  is  not  dead  1" 

Then  again  she  bent  low  over  me,  and  I  felt  her  warm 
breath  on  my  cheek. 

"Arthur,  dear  Arthur  I  Oh,  my  dearest,  speak  to  me— 
I  am  Dorothy  1" 

She  seemed  to  rely  upon  the  spell  of  the  name.  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  looked  up  into  herv,  dry  but  wild 
with  anguish* 

"I  am  not  hnrt^  Dorothy/'  I  said*  clasping  her  cold 
hands  in  mine.  *'  And  if  I  had  been  dead,  darling,  your 
words  would  have  brought  me  to  life  again." 

Her  pale  cheek  was  crimson  enough  now.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  hesitated,  but  I  could  see  that  her  great  joy  and 
thankfulness  overcame  her  pride  and  maiden  shyness,  and 
she  hid  her  blushing  face  on  my  shoulder  and  wept. 

She  had  seen  the  accident  while  nding,  and  knowing 
that  I  was  on  the  train,  had  hastened  to  mquire  after  ma 
And  but  for  that  accident  I  think  I  shooid  never  have  won 
her. 
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It  was  not  long  before  we  organized  and  started  on  a 
fresh  expedition.  Our  camp  was  situated  between  two 
tributaries  of  the  Z  tmbesi,  the  Longwe  and  Sepungwe 
Bivers,  which  rise  in  the  Matopopo  range,  and  flow  in  a 
northerly  direction  through  the  Matel)ele  country.  The 
party  consibted  of  my  old  comrades.  Captain  Stevenson, 
Hans  and  Eleine  Van  Jansen,  their  brother-in-law, 
Schmidt,  and  two  stalwart  Boer  farmers,  Emile  and  Yaoo- 
bos  Yandermeir,  who  were  noted  elephant-hunters. 
•  Having  left  all  otrr  heavy  gear  at  Notoaois^  Van  Janse n's 
headquarters,  we  took  with  us  only  three  h'ghtly  laden 
wagons,  containing  food  supplies  and  goods  for  barter ; 
each  of  na  having  a  conple  of  salted  or  seasoned  horses 
for  hunting,  besides  half  a  dozen  dogs  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, which  together  formed  a  numerous,  if  not  a  select 
bobbery  pack,  that  proved  most  useful  in  driving  animals 
out  of  cover,  or  in  engaging  their  attention  and  keeping 
them  at  bay  until  the  hunters  came  up. 

Game  of  all  kinds  waa  very  plentiful  in  this  ];>art  of  the 
country,  and  in  two  months  we  had  killed  more  than  forty 
elephants,  besides  rhinoceros,  buffulo  and  other  animals. 
One  morning  two  bnshmen  came  in  with  the  account  of  a 
large  herd  of  bull  elephants  having  been  seen  in  a  some- 
what extensive  "  vley  "  near  the  Kiver  Longwe ;  and  the 
younger  Van  Jansen,  Schmidt  and  the  two  Yandermeirs, 
who  happened  to  t)e  in  camp  when  the  news  came,  imme- 
diately started  o£f  in  pursuit  Stevenson,  the  elder  Yan 
Jansen  and  myself  were  absent  at  the  time,  having  started 
at  break  of  day  after  a  large  herd  of  buffalo,  of  which  we 
killed  four,  and  whilst  we  were  cutting  up  the  meat  a 
troop  of  seven  girafiE«fS  were  seen  browsing  at  no  great  dis- 
tancCi  We  immediately  girted  up  our  horses  and  gave 
chase ;  after  a  spurt  of  quite  two  miles,  at  a  very  fair  pace, 
we  each  singled  out  one,  and  putting  on  the  steam,  man- 
aged to  get  alongside,  and  let  drive  at  the  shoulder^ 

I  had  selected  a  fine  old  bnll,  who  seemed  to  be  more 
ma!«ively  built  than  the  others,  and  "Old  Stag,"  my 
horse,  having  soon  brought  me  within  easy  range  on  his 
off-side,  1  planted  a  two-oance  ball  from  a  Westley-Richard 
smooth-bore  just  behind  his  shoulder,  and  followed  it  up 
with  a  second  shot  in  very  nearly  the  same  plaoa  To  my 
surprise^  however,  although  I  beard  both  bullets  oraok 
loudly  against  his  hide,  he  made  no  alteration  in  his  gait^ 
and  continued  to  forge  ahead  mnch  aa  before.  I  had  to 
pnU  up  my  nag  to  reload,  a  proceeding  thai  in  those  days 
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took  Bomo  little  time^  during  which  the  qnarr  j  had  got  a 
start  of  about  300  yarda,  and  I  waa  jast  oommeocing  a 
somewhat  nnpromiaiog  stem  ohase  when  saddenly  the 
giiafle  wheeled  round,  and  came  donbllDg  back  in  my  di- 
rection at  full  speed.  Being  somewhat  pnzzlei  at  this 
unexpected  stroke  of  fortune^  I  rode  up  just  as  a  large, 
black-maoed  lioa  had  fastened  upon  the  soared  animal's 
haunches,  and  was  being  carried  along.  Before  my  horse 
got  wind  of  the  marauder  I  let  drive  a  fair  double  shot  at 
the  back  of  his  bead,  and  as  I  swerved  ofi  saw  him  relax 
his  hold  and  roll  over. 

My  horse  now  became  fidgety,  and  although  he  was  gen* 
orally  full  of  courage,  on  this  occasion  he  seemed  to  lose 
his  head,  and  I  could  not  stop  him,  even  by  circling 
round,  until  I  approached  Van  Jansen  and  Stevenson, 
who  had  each  killed  his  giraffe.  I  explained  the  state  of 
things  to  them,  and  having  reloaded,  we  followed  up  the 
track  of  my  horse's  feet  for  some  distance,  when  we  found 
the  lion  dead,  and  the  mighty  bull  in  his  last  agonies  a 
few  hundred  y  irds  further  on.  Having  put  him  out  of 
pain,  we  rode  back  to  camp,  and  sent  some  of  our  people, 
and  the  native  following  who  accompanied  the  expedition 


for  the  sake  of  the  flesh  they  got,  to  bring  in  the  lion's 
spoils,  as  he  IT  as  in  fine  ooncUtion,  as  well  as  some  of  th« 
meat 

We  then  heard  of  the  expedition  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  after  elephants,  and  as  they  did  not  put  in  an  ap» 
pearance  at  nightfall,  we  lighted  a  great  fire  that  might 
have  been  seen  for  some  miles  round,  and  fired  off  guns 
at  intervals  during  the  night  to  attract  their  attention 
to  it,  in  case  they  had  lost  their  way. 

The  next  morning  at  peep  of  day,  as  none  of  them  had 
shown  up^  we  inspanned  and  got  under  way,  tracking 
along  their  trail,  which  led  toward  the  Longwe  Biver. 
After  marching  until  noon  we  outspanned  at  a  small 
*'  vley,"  where  we  scarcely  found  sufficient  water  for  our 
cattle.  Here  we  resolved  to  halt  for  the  night,  as  our 
Mifttebele  guides  4issured  us  that  no  water  was  to  be  found 
until  we  arrived  at  the  river,  which  was  still  some  consid- 
erable distance  off  Under  these  drcumstanoea  we  ar- 
ranged that  Stevenson  should  tako  charge  of  the  camp 
and  people,  whilut  Van  Jansen  and  I,  with  two  of  our 
after-ridors  oorryinff  supplies,  food  and  our  blankets, 
should  continue  to  follow  up  the  track  of  our  companions. 


Seven  dauffbters  had  Lord  Archibald, 

All  coUdren  of  one  mother: 
You  oouid  not  say  in  one  short  day 

Wbat  love  they  l)ore  each  other. 
A  garland  of  seven  lilies  wrought, 

Seven  slaters  that  together  dwell; 
Bnt  he.  bold  knight  as  ever  fought. 
Their  father  took  of  them  no  thought- 

He  loved  the  wars  so  welL 
Sing  monrnf ally,  oh  I  mournfully. 
The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

Bl;*ht  onward  to  the  Scottish  stmnvl 

The  gallant. ship  Is  borne; 
The  warriors  leap  upon  the  land. 
And  harat  the  leader  of  the  band 

Hath  blown  his  bugle  horn. 

Sing  monmfully,  ohi  mournfully. 

The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

Beeide  a  grotto  of  thoir  own. 

Arch  boughs  above  them  closing; 
The  seven  are  laid,  and  in  the^slnide 

They  lie  like  fawns  reposing. 
But  now,  npstortinii:  with  ofTrtght, 

At  noise  of  man  and  steed. 
Away  they  fly,  to  left,  to  right-* 
Of  your  fair  household,  fathor  knight, 

Methinke  you  take  small  heed  I 
Sing  mournfully,  oh  I  mournfully. 
The  solitude  of  Binnorie  I 

Away  the  seven  fair  Campbells  ily 
And  over  hill  and  hollow. 


THE   SEVEN    SISTERS. 

I  With  mennoe  proud  and  Insult  louJ, 


The  youthful  rovers  follow. 
Cried  they:  "Your  father  loves  to  roam; 

Enough  for  him  to  find 
The  empty  house  when  he  comes  home; 
For  us  your  yellow  ringlets  oomb. 

For  us  be  fair  and  kind  I" 
Sing  mournfully,  oh  t  mournfully. 
The  solitude  of  Binnorie  1 

Some  close  behind,  some  side  to  sido. 

Like  olouds  in  stormy  weather, 
They  run  and  cry,  **  Nay.  let  us  die, 

And  let  us  die  together." 
A  lake  was  near;  the  shore  was  steep; 

There  nevor  foot  had  t>oen ; 
They  ran,  and  with  a  desporate  leap 
Together  plunged  into  the  deep, 

Nor  ever  more  were  seen* 
Sing  mournfully,  oh  I  mournfully, 
The  solitude  of  Bhinoriel 

The  stream  that  flows  out  of  the  kke. 

As  through  the  glen  it  rambles, 
Bepeats  a  moan  o'er  moss  snd  stone 

For  those  seven  lovely  Campbells. 
Soven  little  islands  green  and  bare 

Have  risen  from  the  deep; 

The  fishers  aay  those  sisteni  fair 

By  fairies  all  are  buried  there. 

And  there  together  sleep. 
Sing  mournfully,  oh !  mournfully. 
The  sdlitude  of  Binnorie  1 


PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

By  William  Ackroyd. 


Ix  tbe  tneffeotnal  attempt  to  strike  a  match  in  the  dark, 
probably  everybody  has  seen  the  faintly  Inminons  track 
tliat  has  been  left  wherever  the  match  has  been  mbhed  ; 
it  mkj  likewise  have  fallen  within  the  experience  of  many 
of  our  naden  to  see  fish  that  have  oansed  the  honsewife 
no  amall  aasonnt  of  surprise  by  their  shining  appearance 
in  ttio  dark  pantrv,  and  perhaps  both  phenomena  will  re^ 
mind  iho  (wfaring  man  of  a  similar  light  he  hsa  seen  in 


tbeT7ftke  of  Ins  ship  as  f-he  has  sped  thronffh  the  waters  in 
the  darkness  of  night  The  appearance  in  each  CMse  is  a 
pleasing  and  a  striking  one,  and  our  interest  in  it  has  been 
increased  by  the  song  of  the  poet  and  the  comment  of  the 
philosopher.  To  tbe  latter,  indeed,  it  has  l)een  somewhat 
of  a  pnszle,  aa  presenting  a  kind  of  light  differing  from 
that  furnished  by  sun,  moon  and  stars,  or  the  artificial 
light-aooioes  that  have  been  devised  in  these  latter  days* 
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rhcwphoiesecDce  ia  lo  Ue  oUierTed  iu  M  iha  ttirco  liug* 
dams  ol  ij  at  tire,  b^iug  exhibited  by  Buirnds  (Uviag  and 
dviDg),  by  vegetabLea  and  by  mineruU.  Aud  titet  as  to 
aoimal  pUa9pbort»8ct:nce,  In  1810  it  ^os  sbowa  by  M. 
Sariraj  tumt  iho  pUosphoreaoeaco  of  Iho  sea  iu  tbo  Englj^Ii 
Chan  Del  in  ot«iug  io  the  presence  of  au  orgauisiu  ealitd 
Kociiluca  miliaria^  a  muiuto  rbizopod  which  reqaires  a 
high  taagQilyiDg  power  to  gtt  a  ffood  vtew  of  it*     Tbia  is 


A  FuosrBOBsscijrT  Ufa. 

au  example  of  a  living  pbosphoresoent  animaL  It  ia  not, 
boireyer,  tha  only  one  which  ia  found  in  tbo  aea,  for  Bir 
JoaepU  Banks  fouod  a  phospborio  crab  in  the  waters  of 
tbo  Sonth  Atlantic,  nnJ  many  soft-botlied  aDimala  (tnol- 
luecs)  have  been  met  with  which  oro  self-liinoinons.  Of 
otber  liTing  organiama  which  exhibit  pbosphorescGnce,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr,  Phipaon,  tbut,  **  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  more  or  leas  doubtful  casca,  tbo  lacnlfy  of 
prodaoing  Ugbt  seems  in  the  auimal  worid  to  ceaao  with 
the  clasa  of  ioseets.  But,  on  the  other  hanJ,  from  inaect^ 
downward  there  ia  scarcely  a  section  of  the  animal  world 
but  which  furnishes  U5  with  some 
Eel f-lumiooua  beings."  Iq  answer  to 
the  quGBtion,  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  light  emitted  by  these  animals  ? 
nothing  has  yet  been  oiTered  but 
Buppo&itions.  Iq  the  case  of  Noc- 
tiluca,  Ehrenberg  thought  it  might 
hsTe  a  number  of  Ugbt-emittiug  organs,  for  npon  sub* 
mitting  tbe  animal  to  a  magnifying  power  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  diametara  he  fonad  the  uniform  luminosity 
to  diflsppeor  and  become  concentrftted  in  a  nnmber 
of  brilliaot  points,  just  as  the  astronomer  finds  that  the 
faint  luminous  ar^'a  atretohing  ocroFs  the  bearena«  and 
known  as  tbe  Miliy  W^ti/,  h  resolved  by  very  powerful  tcl- 
etcopes  into  a  number  of  brilliant  points  known  as  nebulae 
What  may  be  taking  place  in  one  of  the  pbosphores^eut 
points  of  ft  Koctihica  ia  one  of  the  many  hidden  mysteries 
that  science  has  yet  to  reveul. 

Among  living  insects  there  are  some  that  are  remarkable 
lor  their  power  of  emitting  light,  as,  c^,,  the  glow-worms 
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and  the  Iflntern-fliea.  The  glow-worm  belongs  to  Iba 
genua  Lampyns^  of  which  there  are  many  apecies  thst  ar« 
luminous.  Schultze  has  mad*;^  an  examination  of  LampyrtM 
Hplendidiila^  nnd  finds  the  male  to  possesa  two  light-pro- 
ducmg  organs.  They  are  tbiu,  whitish  plates  whioh  lie 
on  the  under  aide,  nenrly  at  the  end  of  the  body.  Theis 
plfttes  are  composed  of  two  layers,  a  front  one,  yellowish, 
transparent  and  very  lumincna;  and  a  back  one,  white 
and  opaque,  from  the  presence  of  a  great  mnititnde  of 
doulily  reflecting  granules,  which  Eoliiker  supposee  to 
consist  of  urate  of  ammonia.  Branches  of  the  inseei^s 
breathing  tubes  (traohea^}  ramify  among  the  cells  of  tbe 
front  layer,  aud  eud 
in  star-like  corpuscles. 
As  to  the  caase  of 
the  light  there  have 
been  many  diflerent 
opinions.  Matteuci 
made  a  series  of  ez< 
perimeuta  upon  Laiti' 
p^ris  luilica  with  the 
idea  of  proving  the 
light  to  bo  due  to 
combustion.  Since, 
however,  combustion 
is  attended  with  tbe  development  of  heat,  and  this  expeti- 
meuter  detected  no  senaible  heat  to  be  produced  in  his  ci- 
perimcnts,  it  has  been  hel  1  Ih^it  Mfltteuci*a  hypothesis  is 
untr»nable.  A  strongc^r  nbjeetioo,  however,  was  furnished 
by  the  fact  thut  when  Mattauci  placed  tbe  phosphoreeeeiii 
substance  of  the  inject  iu  hydrogen  or  oiubooie  acid,  gaeee 
which  do  not  fiui>poit  combastiot]«  theiight  stdl  continoed 
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to  be  emitted  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  It  mnst,  how- 
erer,  be  said  in  fairness,  that  even  in  this  experiment  an 
advocate  m  favor  of  the  hypothesis  might  maintain  that  the 
eontin nance  of  light  is  due  to  some  extent,  if  not  wholly, 
to  the  residnnl  oxygen  atill  remaining  in  the  air-tnbes  of 
the  insect  after  removal  from  the  air  to  the  hydrogen  or 
carbonic  acid.  Bnt  vhaever  it  may  be  due  to^  it  donbtless 
subserves  many  useful  purpioeca 

The  light  of  the  little  organic  lamp  illuminate  s  the  in- 
sect's path,  and  probably  discloses  to  its  minute  and  sensi- 
tive eyes  that  of  which  it  is  in  quest,  although  at  times  it 
may  be  a  source  of  danger,  as  when  it  serves  as  a  mark 
for  some  voracious  biril,  which,  like  Oowper's  nightingale, 
is  in  want  cf  a  supper. 

Numerous  species  of  insects  btlonging  to  the  genus 
Elaler  are  phosphorescent,  and  they  are  generally  known 
as  lirtf  flies,  and  are  referred  to  by  Sou  they  in  "  Madoo," 
and  by  Longfellow,  who  in  the  '*S..ng  of  Hiawatha" 
gives  us  the  red  man*s  idea  of  their  character. 

As  we  have  said,  the  different  kinds  of  fireflies  are  very 
numerous  Eirby  and  Spence  state  that  from  Chili  to  the 
Bonth  of  the  Un.ted  Stateis  there  are  seventy  duitinct  spe- 
cies. Tnc  Eiater  nociilucm  of  Latieilie  has  perhaps  been 
most  studied.  It  is  of  a  daik-brown  color,  attains  to  a 
length  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  has  two  yellow 
spots  on  its  back,  which  shine  very  brightly  at  nighC 
Hidden  under  the  wing-cases  there  exist  two  other  lumin- 
ous spots,  so  that  when  the  insect  is  flying  it  shows  four 
lights  of  great  brilliancy  as  such  lights  ga  The  light  it 
emits  is  more  vivid  than  that  given  out  by  the  glow-worms, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  light  emitted  by  the  two  spots  on  its 
back  is  sufficient  alone  to  read  small  print  by# 

Phosphorescence  is  often  an  accompaniment  of  the  ces« 
sation  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  bodies  of  most 
marine  animals  shine  after  death,  and  phosphorescence 
has  been  ol)served  in  the  dead  flesh  of  man,  lamb,  and  calf. 
Dead  fish,  n.ore  especially  the  herring  and  mackerel,  are 
noted  for  their  shining  appearance  when  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time ;  but  beyond  having 
noticed  what  favors  and  what  disfavors  the  phenomenon, 
we  are  very  little  better  off  in  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject than  the  ancients  were. 

It  appears  to  have  been  mndo  out  that  the  phenomenon 
is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  animalculic,  and  fiom  other 
observations  it  is  believed  that  the  phosphorescence  is  the 
result  of  some  state  which  precedes  putrefaction.  From 
this  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  phosphorescence  in 
these  cases  may  be  a  physical  one,  allied  to  that  presented 
by  minerals  such  as  we  will  presently  describe. 

The  luminous  appearance  of  decayed  wood  in  the  dark, 
which  will  prot^ably  be  a  sight  the  reader  is  quite  familiar 
with,  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  who  refers  to  the  light  emitted  by  "  the 
trunk  of  the  oak  when  it  has  become  rotten  with  old  age.*'* 
The  luminosity  displayed  here* has  been  attributed  to  a 
cobweb-like  fungus  ;  and  respecting  its  physical  cause  it 
has  l)eeo  found  that  moisture  increases  it,  and  that  an  at- 
mosphere of  pure  nitrogen  is  as  favorable  to  its  manifesta- 
tion as  one  of  pure  oxygen.  Decaying  potatoes  likewise 
emit  a  faint  light  in  the  dark. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of  undoubted 
vegetabltf  phosphorescence  is  that  furnished  by  a  red 
mushroom,  the  Agaricus  deariia.  Daring  the  night  it 
emits  a  blniFh  li^^ht  which  is  complementary  to  its  color  ; 
in  other  words  it  is  an  organic  instance  unique  in  its  wav, 
of  the  reciprocity  of  radiation  and  absorption,  for  durin^r 
the  day  the  fnoffus  absorbs  certain  rays  of  the  sun.  and 
gives  out  during  the  night  somewhal  similar  though  much 
lass  intense  r4ys. 


The  behavior  of  the  fungus  haa  been  studied  by  lOL 
Delille  and  Fabre,  and  from  their  separate  observationa  it 
would  appear  tnat  the  young  mushroon  is  phosphorescent 
for  many  successive  nights,  even  when  uprooted  from  the 
olive-tree  at  the  foot  of  which  it  grows ;  that  dampness  or 
dryness  of  the  air  does  not  appear  to  inflaence  its  light, 
and  that  no  elevation  of  temperature  can  be  observed  in 
the  parts  which  shine.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  not  im- 
probable that  we  have  here  a  case  of  phosphorescenco 
similar  to  that  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  and  many  other 
substances  which  require  first  to  bo  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sua  before  they  will  shine  on  their  own  account  in  the 
dark. 

The  ca«e8  of  mineral  phosphorescence  are  of  surpassing 
interest,  because  of  the  readiness  with  which  in  most  in« 
stances  the  phenomena  may  be  produced,  the  softness  and 
beauty  of  the  light  emitted,  and  the  possibility  there  now 
seems  of  some  of  these  phosphorescent  substances  being 
utilized  for  makiuir  luminous  paints. 

In  November,  1877,  a  patent  was  applied  for  by  Profes- 
sor Balmain,  under  the  title  **  Improvements  in  painting, 
varnishing,  and  whitewashing,"  and  the  patent  covers  tho 
mixing  of  phosphorescent  subctHuccs  with  any  vehicle  that 
will  form  what  is  commonly  called  a  paint,  wash,  or  var- 
nish. Small  cards  coated  with  Balmain*s  luminous  paint 
are  offered  for  sale,  labeled  "  A  trap  to  catch  a  sumbeam,*' 
and  with  such  a  trap  the  reader  may  try  some  very  inter- 
esting experiments. 

It  will  be  found  that  if  the  card  be  exposed  to  tho  direct 
rays  of  the  snn  it  shines  with  a  somewhat  violent  light 
when  it  is  removed  at  once  into  a  darkroom.  This  placing 
of  a  phosphorescent  substance  in  sunshine  is  termed  xnso^ 
lafion,  from  the  Litin  in,  into ;  and  sol,  the  sun. 

There  are  a  groat  many  substances  which  are  phospho- 
rescent after  insolation  besides  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  or 
Canton's  phosphorus,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  which 
•forms  the  basis  of  Balmain's  paint  When  the  card  is  no 
longer  luminous  in  the  dark,  take  it  into  the  sunshine 
again  for  a  few  minutes,  and  havo  resting  on  the  paint 
some  object — as,  e.g.,  a  penny-pieca. 

Upon  taking  the  card  iuto  the  dark  cellar  once  more,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  thb  time  a  dark,  immutable  and 
immovable  shadow  surronnded  by  a  luminous  surface. 
The  paint  may  likewise  be  excited  by  holding  it  close  to  a 
gaslight,  bnt  it  will  be  found  that  after  a  few  experiments 
the  paint  has  lost  its  phosphorescent  property,  owing  to 
the  absorption  of  the  heat  raj&  This  antagonism  of  the 
heat  radiations  to  the  manifestation  of  phosphorescence 
after  insolation  was  known  more  than  a  centnry  ago, 
Wilson  having  in  1775  pointed  out  that  the  rays  of  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  where  there  is  least  heat,  cause 
a  vivid  phosphorescence  in  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  while 
the  rays  at  the  red  end,  where  there  is  most  heat,  cause 
the  phosphorescence  produced  by  the  other  rays  to  oeaae. 
The  phosphorescent  sulphide  of  calcium  was  prepared  by 
Canton  by  heating  intensely  for  one  hour  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  of  sifted  calcined  oyster-shells  with  one  part 
of  sulphur,  which  is  materially  the  same  as  the  pbn 
adopted  by  Balmain,  who  heats  together  lime  and  snl- 
phur,  and  the  proluot  is  then  for  painting  purposes 
mixed  with  mastic  varnish  and  a  little  turpentine.  Iho 
nature  of  the  light  emitted  varies  with  the  method  em- 
ployed to  prepare  the  sulphide,  an  orange-colored  phos- 
phorescence being  obtained  from  sulphide  of  calcium 
which  has  been  prepared  from  oyster-shelK  while  the 
lij{ht  is  much  more  refrangible,  bluish,  when  the  sulphide 
is  made  from  carbonate  of  lime  which  has  been  precipi* 
Uted. 

Among  the  other  substances  which  become  phosphores* 
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cent  bj  insolatloQ  ve  maj  mention  the  diamond,  and  tbe 
followiog  salts  of  lime^the  nitrate,  carbonute,  phosphate, 
and  araeniate.  Tbe  snlphide  of  bariam  is  likewise  a  re- 
markable phosphorescent  body,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  sab.'^tauce  that  was  known  to  become  phosphores- 
cent after  iasulatioo. 

It  is  Tarionsly  known  as  solar  pbosphoms,  Bologna 
•tone,  or  Bologna  phosphoms,  and  may  be  made  in  the 
following  manner :  Mix  the  finelj-powdered  heavy  spar, 
or  sulphate,  with  gum,  and  calcine  the  paste  tbns  ob- 
tained. The  product  of  calcination  is  the  sulphide  of 
barium. 

The  length  of  time  daring  which  a  substance  continues 
to  phosphciresce  after  insolation  varies  with  its  nature,  as 
one  would  expect,  and  while  some  give  oat  light  for 
hours,  others  do  not  exhibit  it  even  after  the  lapse  of  a 
second.  Becqaerel  foand,  for  example,  that  flnor-spar  is 
seen  to  be  phosphorescent  only  when  not  more  than  one- 
thousandth  of  a  second  has  passed  since  it  was  insolated. 
For  snch  delicate  determinations  of  duration  he  employed 
the  phosphoroscope.  The  body  to  be  experimented  upon 
is  placed  in  a  cell  within  the  instrument,  and  between  two 
disks  which  are  made  to  revolve.  Each  disk  may  have 
one  or  more  sectorial  apertures  which  are  not  opposite  to 
another,  so  that  upon  turning  the  handle  when  there  is  no- 
thiag  in  the  phosphoroscope  the  observer  sees  no  light 
coming  from  the  aperture  next  to,  and  passing  his  eye. 
When,  however,  a  phosphorescent  substance  is  in  the  cell, 
it  receives  a  charge  of  light,  if  one  may  so  speak,  as  the 
aperture  in  the  disk  furthest  from  the  observer  passes  it, 
and  if  the  light  it  emits  after  this  sudden  and  short  inso- 
lation last  for  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  the  obs^  rver  on 
the  other  side  sees  it  when  the  aperture  in  the  disk  nearest 
to  him  passes  his  eye. 

Heat  alone  will  produce  phosphorescence  in  some 
bodies,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  this  respect  is 
the  fluor-spar,  or  fluoride  of  ^  calcium,  which  we  have  just 
seen  is  so  weakly  phosphorescent  after  insolation.  If 
powdered  fluor-spar  be  put  on  a  plate  of  heated  iron,  not 
hot  enough  to  be  red,  the  powder  will  shine  with  a  vivid 
phosphoric  light.  And  a  variety  of  tbe  fluor-spar,  called 
chloropJianCt  emits  light  at  a  temperature  so  low  as  20^  to 
25^  G.  In  illustration  of  this  portion  of  our  subject,  the 
reader  may  try  the  following  interesting  and  simple  ex- 
periment :  Heat  one  of  the  fire-irons,  say  the  poker,  to 
redness.  Take  it  now  into  the  cellar,  and  when  it  has 
cooled  just  sufficiently  to  emit  no  further  light,  rub  the 
heated  end  over  the  whitewashed  walL  The  end  of  the 
poker  is  now  illuminated  by  a  white  phosphoric  light,  and 
upon  bringing  it  into  daylight  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of 
the  whitewash  has  adhered  to  the  iron.  It  is  remarkable 
that  whitewash  is  also  said  to  be  very  faintly  phosphor- 
escent after  insolation. 

Many  substances  emit  a  phosphoric  light  when  they  are 
8tni0k  in  the  dark,  and  among  these  are  chlorate  of 
polaab.  felspar  and  soger.  Take  two  pieces  of  lump  sugar 
into  a  dark  room  and  strike  them  together.  Every  now 
and  again  faint  flashes  of  light  will  be  observed,  thus  fur- 
nishing na  with  a  simple  example  of  phosphorescence  pro« 
dnoed  oy  percussion. 

We  nave  now  to  describe  the  remarkable  cases  of 
phosphoreaoence  to  be  seen  in  empty  space,  under  circum- 
atancea  toat  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Crookes. 

A  fairly  good  vaonam  transmits  an  electric  spark,  while 
in  a  stili  better  vaoaom^  well-balanced  and  very  light 
bodies  begia  to  move  when  the  sim*s  rays  fall  on  them. 
II  has  veoentij  been  shown  that  when  tbe  vacuum  has 
btea  made  so  perfect  that  there  is  within  the  vacuous 
Tessd  a  preasnre  of  only  abont  one  millionth  of  an  atmo- 


8phere,  extraordinary  phosphorescent  phenomena  are  ob« 
served  if  the  vessel  be  connected  with  an  indnotion  ooiL 
At  such  a  pressure  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  glows 
with  a  rich  light,  whose  color,  Orookes  has  shown,  de« 
pends  upon  the  nature  of  tbe  ghiss  vessel  used ;  uranium 
glass  giving  a  dark-green  phosphorescence,  English  glass 
a  bine,  and  soft  Qerman  glass  a  bright  apple-green  phos- 
phorescencCi  Orookes  regards  this  phosphorescence  as  pro- 
duced by  the  bombardment  of  the  remaining  molecnles  of 
g«s  against  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  his  experiments 
would  appear  to  show  that  these  molecules  are  shot  off  the 
negative  pole  in  straight  lines,  like  rays  of  light  Many 
minerals  placed  in  the  path  of  the  flying  molecules  exhibit 
a  brilliant  phosphorescence.  A  diamond,  for  example, 
that  was  mounted  in  the  centre  of  an  exhausted  bulb, 
shone  with  as  much  light  as  a  candle,  phospnorescing  with 
a  bright-green  light  when  the  negative  discbarge  was  di- 
rected on  to  it  A  collection  of  diamonds,  lent  to  Crookes 
by  Professor  Maskelyne,  exhibited,  when  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  the  following  colors  of  phosphorescence: 
apricot,  red,  orange,  yellowish-green,  pale-green  and  blue. 
Under  similar  oircumstanoea  rubies  shine  with  a  brilliant 
rich  red  color,  as  if  they  are  glowing  hot,  and  they  emit 
this  color  of  phosphorescent  light  whatever  may  be  their 
natural  color. 

Many  other  cnrious  facts  were  discovered  in  this  in- 
vestigation, and  not  the  least  important  of  these  was  that  a 
sort  of  shadow  is  produced  by  an  obstructing  body  placed 
in  the  path  of  the  rushing  molecules.  Within  a  pear- 
shaped  bulb  sabsequently  exhausted  to  the  proper  degree, 
there  was  placed  a  cross  (b)  so  that  it  would  be  in  the  way 
of  air  particles  rasbing  from  the  ne|tative  pole  (a),  when 
the  apparatas  was  joined  up  to  the  indnotion  coiL  Under 
the  inflaence  of  the  air  particles  flying  from  a,  all  parts  of 
the  bulb,  save  a  cross-shaped  space  at  the  broad  end,  soon 
exhibited  a  phosphorescent  light  presenting  the  appear- 
ance given  at  o  d.  Upon  now  shaking  the  aluminium 
cross,  b,  off  its  hinge,  the  perfectly  fresh  dark  space  at  c  d 
became  luminous  under  the  bombardment  of  the  air  par- 
ticles, and  so  luminous  in  comparison  with  the  wearied 
bacisgronnd  that  had  been  phosphorescing  from  the  com- 
mencement, that  now  the  observer  beheld  a  luminous 
cross  on  a  comparatively  black  ground,  s/.  We  see,  there- 
fore^ that  the  negatively  electrified  molecnles  of  air  re- 
maining in  the  bulb  dash  against  anything  that  is  in  fronts 
and  cast  shadows,  as  it  were,  of  obstacles  which  stand  in 
their  way;  that,  where  they  are  stopped  by  the  ghiss, 
light  is  prodaced  by  the  sadden  arrest  of  velocity,  and  we 
may  farther  add  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature. 

We  have  now  one  more  example  of  i^iosphoreseence  to 
consider,  and  then  we  have  done,  and  il  is  that  of  the 
phosphoms  with  which  we  started.  FerhapSv  in  nona  of 
the  other  oases  we  have  mentioned  can  it  te  posilhrely 
said  that  combustion  is  going  on,  but  in  this  thfirs  is  no 
donbi  Phosphoras  very  readily  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  i.e.,  in  ordinary  langnage^  it  readily 
burns,  and  when  it  boms  it  gives  onl  light  If  it  be  barn- 
ing  fiercely  it  will  give  ont  a  light  that  may  daszle  the 
eyes,  and  the  higher  oxide  of  phoephorna  will  be  formed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  burning  very  slowly,  the  lowei 
oxide  is  formed,  and  only  a  very  faint  light  is  emiltetL  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  phoaphoresoenoe  of  the 
match-track  is  due  to  the  combustion  of  the  trace  of  phcs- 
pborns  left  on  it  the  friction  of  the  operation  riaing  its 
temperature  sufficiently  to  make  it  burn  in  the  aiZi 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  there  are  many  snbstanesa— 
animal,  vegetable^  and  mineral— wbieh,  onder  certain  cir- 
cumstances, are  self-luminouib.ei^tthig   a  faint  lightk. 
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trjinbling^  of 

Jhophoapbor* 
eacent  body's 
moleoulet 
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dnced  by  the 
beuling  of  air 
p  a  r  t  i  c  let 
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haa  so  suceoei- 
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or  by  the  wasli 
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Turning 
from  matteni 
theoretical  to 
those  practi- 
I  al,  we  eaimol 
^J  as  yet 
that  phospho- 
rescence ImB 
been  utilized 
in  the  aflkirB 
of  life,  li 
bas,  bowever, 
beeopropoaed 
?l  to  nao  Bui- 
main*a  lundo^ 
ons  paint  for 
painting  the 
interiora  of 
railway  car* 
riages,  among 
'^'^'-^^^-  otber    par- 

poseif  to  tbe  end  that  the  phospboroaccnt  mixture^  after 
drinking  in  the  sunbeams  falling  s thwart  the  ruahing 
train  I  might  give  them  out  again  in  dark  tunnela  for  tb« 
benefit  of  passengers.  The  white  man  is,  ia  short,  tread- 
ing in  the  steps  of  bis  red  brotber,  who  bas  lor  long  been 
known  to  utilize  the  light  of  the  wab-wah-tysee — attached 
to  bis  bands  and  feet  for  nigbt-traveliug,  and  within  liia 
borne  for  the  benefit  of  bia  lodustrious  squaw  performing 
her  evening  wigwam  dntloa. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  OPERA  GLASS. 

Hakt  are  tUe  CoDgreasmea  nnd  Senators  wbo  sighed 
tbAl  the  ihetmometer  might  reach  100^,  in  order  tbal: 
ihoM  bodices  fihuuld  be  compelled  to  adjoarn.  For  the 
g?eai  couQoUs  of  the  nation  grew  verj  drnggy,  and  tired 
were  the  men  wbo  had  to  ait  In  that  glass  house,  the 
Senate  Chamber,  ivhero  they  had  not  even  the  privilege  of 
throwing  Btooea. 

SiUl  tbe  American  politician  had  the  pleasure  of  think- 
ing that  he  was  not  as  badly  off  m  the  Kh<'dive,  nor  was 
he  to  be  as  much  abased  as  is  Mr.  G  tad  stone. 

It  is  something  upon  which  Americana  can  all  congratu- 
lile  themselves,  that  in  the  humiliating  poBition  of  Eng- 
land, fnce  to  frtce  with  Ibiit  pestilent  rebel  Arabi  Bey, 
her  ov?n  poUiiciaud  advise  Mr.  GLdstono  to  take  copy  of 
**  Amerieau  decision."  *'  Letting  things  drilt  **  has  brought 
ahoDfc  tbe  Egyptian  crisis*  *'  Letting  tbings  driifc  *' 
brooght  about  the  terrible  state  of  things  in  Ireland, 
'*Ijotting  thiuga  drift"  bas  brought  about  that  unpleas- 
ani  state  of  Ihiiige  ia  onr  own  eourt-houseB  and  pabilo 


arlitles  against  our  foolish,  orerwhelming  Boman  luxary 
begin  to  appear  in  the  influential  papers,  but  the  old 
story, 

"  Whoa  tbe  Derfl  was  sick,  the  DovU  a  monk  would  be, 
When  tbe  Dovt)  got  well,  the  duvtl  a  monk  wns  be/* 

w»s  re-en  acted. 

Bat  the  world  tolled  oGT  to  Newport  and  Narragaosett 
and  tbe  Elboron  and  to  Saratoga  just  aa  if  Wall  Street  were 
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buildinps,  when  elevators  did  not  run  or  fires  burn,  or 
anyibiug  go^  from  want  of  Bppropriationa  from  Washing- 
too. 

It  will  be  a  8<»d  lookout  for  tbe  Opera-glnss  if  this  policy 
ahoQJd  perm >inently  affect  Ameriosn  slateamanshipv  That 
and  the  business  of  making  appropriations  which  simply 
fdettse  individual  Congreesmen,  and  wbioh  do  no  good  to 
the  natioQ,  such  seem  to  be  our  greit  untional  sins. 

But  the  Opero* glass  may  have  sUid  too  long  in  town ; 
nifty  have  grown  biUou'3 ;  may  have  heard  mucli  of  the 
ataguation  of  Wall  Street,  and  may  have  need  of  tbe  re- 
viviug  breezes  of  Narragansolt. 

Certainly,  since  tbe  Summer  of  1S70,  no  snob  dreary 
eehoc'S  have  come  from  tbe  marts  of  the  money*makers  us 
of  Iftto.  The  experienced  brokers  have  prophesied  stag- 
nation for  a  long  time,  brit  a  cold  Spring,  an  agitated 
Europe,  the  soflson  of  assassinations  aloujir  the  Nile,  trouble 
in  IrelunJ,  strikes  at  home,  that  foolish  flflht  between 
Ijabor  and  Capital  (two  people  who  should  be  firm  friends), 
and  we  bnve  a  aot  of  gloomy  faces  in  Wall  Street,  and 
eOQMqfieotly  no  end  of  tolk  of  retrenchment  and  reform  ; 


lively  instead  of  depressed.     It  takes  a  great  deal  of  ruin 
to  crush  tbe  American  woman. 

To  her  the  races  are  a  perpetual  "Grand  Prix,**  which 
she  mnat  win,  and  her  progress  is  from  Jerome  Park  to 
the  Coney  Island  course,  from  Long  Branch  to  Saratoga.  ^ 
Her  toilet,  will  it  be  a  success  ?  Her  appearance  on  top  < 
a  cotich,  will  it  kUf  Shall  she  wear  for  color  amorona 
frog,  bias  d<?tleuri,  rose  amour  naissant,  neige  rost^e, 
peoencbe  mouill^e,  ouisse  de  nympbe  I'mue,  vert  moumnt, 
vm  de  Tokay,  Geladio,  chromntelie,  comt*t6  ti^mme  de  Bea- 
gale  or  mandarine  ?  All  these  colors  ore  fashionable  and 
new.  Or  shall  she  drive  en  pcMdllion,  or  on  a  mail  coach, 
with  piguerm  in  pink  ?  StiftU  sbe  wear  diamonds  in  her 
ears,  or  are  tbey  vulg.ir  ?  Shall  she  carry  a  walking-stick 
at  Newport,  one  like  Mr.  Whi3tlet*8,  as  large  as  her  fore* 
finger,  gilded  and  headed  with  a  sliver  crane  ?  Yes,  alie 
Rbalh  and  it  must  be  tftller  than  she.  She  must  hold  \% 
by  the  middle,  stiffly,  arms  akimbo.  Her  ecentaii  must  1 
of  feathers,  and  large,  and  then  she  may  take  her  place  i 
front  of  tbe  Casino,  where  harness  chaioa  are  clinking, 
amidst  tbe  rumbling  and  grating  of  innumerable  wtieela, 
horses  curveting,  women  smiling,  men  oomplimenting;! 
D^mmonts  are  prancing  by,  villa  go  carta  are  totooing,! 
pretty  women  are  driving  pony  carnages,  tilburjs  tool  away,  1 
B<iroucbes  drive  by,  a  coach  and  fonr  passes  on  its  way  to 
the  picnic  at  the  Glen,  and  all  paose  to  look  at  the  pretty 


RCTiaSAL  OF   TM  SHADOW. 

i  woman  in  fluffy  white  foulard,  immense  Gainsborougl 
hat,  fan  and  walking-stick,  who  is  just  going  in  at  **- 
Ciiaino  door. 

Such  is  fame  and  such  is  happiuess.     It  would  be 
vain  to  record  all  the  splendors  of  Newport  in  the  Summe 
of  1882,  or  the  great  concourse  of  fashion  and  dress  a^ 
Saratoga,  where  diamonds  glitter,  and  tbe  whole  world 
stands   aside   to   ^'^  V\k^  ^^^^^  U^vaj^v  ^^  ^ojCMiTit  ^ 
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growing  opulence*  ibo  staffii  oovered  with  immense  bou- 
qneta.  The  dajs  of  Begenoy  have  returned,  and  the  pen- 
Biye  Opera-glass  sees  again  the  hats  of  those  dangerous 
moments  of  history— Begenoe,  Directoire,  Marie  Antoin- 
ette. It  is  said  that  the  female  petticoat  never  will  stay 
still ;  from  the  "pantaloon  tightness'*  it  now  expands  to 
the  hoop,  from  the  hoop  to  the  "  divided  skirt,"  from  that 
to  the  flowing  and  the  elegant  train*  It  is  a  rovolntion, 
an  dmeute,  a  coup  d*iiat  in  itself,  is  the  female  petticoat. 

And  yet,  in  all  our  laxnry  we  pause  and  turn  pale  as  we 
read  of  the  marriage  of  Zoe  Lucy  Betsey  de  Bothscliild, 
daughter  of  Baron  Gustavo,  of  Paris,  to  her  cousin,  Leon 
Lambert,  of  Brussels.  Her  dot  was  only  three  thousand 
millions  of  francs.  Her  presents  were  exhibited  in  the 
Hotel  of  the  Avenue  de  Mariguy,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
signature  of  the  contract  There  were  riabres  of  dia- 
monds, pearl  necklaces,  sapphires,  emeralds  and  rubies, 
■liver,  gold  and  objets  (Fart  enough  to  stock  Tifiauy's. 
The  young  bride,  who  is  eighteen  years  olJ,  tall,  dark, 
handsome,  brings  also  a  diploma,  a  brevet  d histilutrice^ 
which  she  obtained  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  that  she  can 
earn  her  own  living.  This  all  the  Rothschilds  insist  upon. 
It  is  a  bequest  from  the  old  madamo,  of  Frankfort 

Art-lovers  have  had  some  watering  of  the  mouth  in  read- 
ing of  the  dispersion  of  the  art- treasures  of  the  great  gal- 
lery at  Hamilton  Palace,  where  Vandykes,  Holbeius, 
Bubenses  and  Bembrandts  have  been  oftered  to  the  Boths- 
ohilds,  Boseberrys  and  Vanderbilts  of  the  present  day. 
The  great  library  of  Beckford,  author  of  **  Vathek,"  has  been 
also  sold — a  fact  which  a  London  correspondent  says  has 
desttoyed  sleep  for  all  book-collectors,  lb  is  amaziog  that 
even  a  profligate  Duke  of  Hamilton,  ruined  on  the  turf, 
oould  dare  to  disperse  such  a  collection  as  that  at  Hamil- 
ton Palace,  a  spot  shown  to  Americaas  ten  years  ago  with 
almost  reverential  awe.  The  presents  given  to  Princess 
Marie,  of  Baden,  by  her  royal  relative,  Louis  Napoleon 
and  his  Empress,  were  always  pointed  out  She  was  the 
mother  of  the  present  graceless  duke,  and  also  of  that 
pretty  Mary  EEamiiton,  who  was  divorced  from  the  Prince 
of  Monaco  a  few  years  ago.  The  family  bad  luck  seems 
to  follow  this  distinguished  blood,  and  they  will  be  re- 
memhered  for  their  extravagant  vices  and  their  eccentric 
disdiiin  of  appearances,  so  long  as  titles  and  palaces 
endure. 

But  to  turn  to  Puritan  New  England  for  a  moment  from 
all  this  "guilty  splendor"  (as  Gilbert  says  in  the  **  Bab 
Ballads  "),  we  find  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  enter- 
taining all  friends  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beechor  Stowe,  and  all 
the  contributors  to  the  Atlmitic  Monthly^  at  a  garden-party 
given  at  the  splendid  country  seat  of  Governor  Claflin, 
at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  on  Mrs.  Stowo's  seventieth  birth- 
day. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  celebrate  the  birthdays  of  distin- 
guished i)eoplo.  It  makes  one  willing  to  be  seventy,  and 
it  also  has  this  beneficial  effect :  the  world  pauses  to  ex- 
amine the  account  and  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to 
genius.  A  gardeu-party  such  as  Ihis  was  also  is  a  tr-ibntc 
to  the  guild  of  literatura  It  brings  authors  together. 
There  was  Mrs.  F.  Hodgson  Bennett,  a  bright-oyed, 
pretty  woman  with  a  shock  of  red  hair,  dressed  in  a  real 
rosthetiocostu.ue  of  flonncnd  chintz  and  abroad  hit ;  there 
was  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  dark-eyed,  mysterious, 
silent  and  spiritw^W',  l.keono  who  tends  the  ''gates  njar"; 
there  was  Mrs.  Alalino  Train  Whitney,  pale,  refined,  as 
Priscilla  MuUins  ;  thore  was  Mrs.  Loui=«e  Chandler  Moul- 
ton,  ri)bnst  and  handsome ;  Judge  Tour^da,  dark  and  dis- 
tingui'ihed ;  Dr.  Holmes,  playful,  brilliant ;  Mr.  Alcott, 
mlent  nni\  old,  loo'.iing  like  Emerson ;  and  Henry  Ward 
Needier,  rosy,  well-fed,  cheerful  like  the  Ablot  of  Tilel- 


rose,  full  of  fnn  and  of  paChos ;  there,  abore  all,  wti  the 
little  Puritan  lady  of  seventy,  Harriet  Beeoher  Stowe^ 
receivmg  compliments  from  the  whole  world  which  would 
have  turned  a  Ioms  steady  head,  and  which  will  never  torn 
hers.  That  she  was  helped  by  time  and  oironmatanoe  no 
one  doubts.  But  that  Mrs.  Stowe  produced  a  living  work 
of  great  merit  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  *'  no  one  can  doubt 
She  excited  much  animosity ;  she  ^  was  unpopular  for 
years.  Now  the  world,  looking  dispassionately,  sees  that 
she  brought  the  message  for  which  the  time  was  waiting; 
and  she  also  had  laid  the  world  under  great  oonttibntion 
for  her  purely  local  New  England  novels,  which  keep  the 
tradition  of  a  time,  fast  ptssing  away;  also  for  thoao 
charming  works,  '*  Agnes  of  Sorrento,"  and  the  "Ptarlof 
Orr's  Island,"  works  which,  as  do  all  her  works,  give  us 
the  idea  that  Mrs.  Stowe*s  mind  had  a  strong  affinity  with 
the  French  genius.  She  has  the  realism,  the  dramatic 
power,  the  love  of  contrast,  and  the  strong  coloring  of  a 
Dumas,  a  Sue,  a  George  Sand  and  a  Balzac  added  to  her 
strongly  critical  and  religious  nature,  which  forbids  her 
opening  doors  and  drawing  aside  vails,  which  they  de- 
hghted  in  doing.  Mrs.  Stowe  is  a  Puritan  and  a  Presby- 
terian through  everything. 

The  seventy  years  which  this  remarkable  life  has  bridged 
has  seen  all  that  is  most  individual  in  American  literature. 
We  shall  not  have  another  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  or 
Bret  Harte,  or  Mark  Twain,  or  Joaquin  Miller,  or  Walt 
Whitman,  or  Artemus  Ward.  We  shall  not  have  another 
Ann  S.  Stephens,  who,  in  her  earlier  novels,  started  all 
humane  reform  wJach  has  blossomed  into  the  CharitieB' 
Aid  Association.  These  original  and  strong  minds  were 
bom  of  the  soil,  like  the  Oatawba  grape ;  but  they  also  had 
the  great  good  fortune  to  be  amongst  the  pioneers.  The 
conditions  which  have  followed  them  are  not  favorable  to 
the  development  of  originality. 

We  congratulate  Messrs.  Honghton,  Mifflin  k  Go.  on 
the  invention  of  a  literary  festivity.  Their  breakfast  to 
Dr.  Holmes,  and  their  garden-party  to  Mr&  Stowe  were 
alike  successes.  But  must  one  wait  to  be  seventy  ?  Why 
do  they  not  celebrate  the  forties  and  the  fifties  ?  Why  not 
a  dinner  to  Mr.  H  ^wolls,  and  a  garden-party  to  Mrs.  Julia 
0.  R  Dorr  ? 

Mr.  Francis  Marion  Crawford,  a  son  of  the  eminent 
sculptor  and  a  nephew  of  Uncle  Sam  Ward,  writes  a  very 
indignant  protest  against  the  false  taste  in  art  which  is 
now  prevailing  in  our  redundant  internal  decoration. 
That  inconsistent  and  superfluous  taste,  he  thinks,  is  de- 
trimental to  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  *'  Houses  are 
now  built,"  he  says,  ••  which  out  Saracen  the  Alhambn, 
whose  gargoyles  and  fiyiog  buttresses  seem  to  belong  no 
more  to  them  than  the  groat  statue  of  Memnon  belongs  to 
the  Oathedral  of  Cologne.  These  ideas  seem  to  point  to  a 
practical  misconception  of  what  art  is."  Mr.  Ciawford  must 
remember,  however,  that  there  was  a  day  in  Venice,  in 
Genoa,  and  in  Nuremberg  when  men  built  fine  houses, 
and  that  every  community  blessed  with  a  sudden  efflores- 
cence of  wealth  builds  a  fine  house  first  and  foremost.  He 
shonld  have  heard  some  rather  uneducated  bnt  opulent 
art-stcclents  talk  iu  a  railway  carriage  of  their  new  houses, 
thus — this  is  verbatim. 

"Ah,"  said  one  lady,  "Pve  got  a  tile  fireplace.** 

''Oil,"  said  the  other,  *Ui^  is  gone  ouil  I've  got  a 
carved  wood  one,  with  a  motter,  and  flowers,  and  froita.** 

**Well,"  said  the  other,  "Pve  got  poritn  at  all  my 
doors,  and  one's  embroidered  with  a  whole  litter  of  little 
pigs.    Perfectly  lovely  I" 
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fiECEST  PROGRESS  IS  SCIENCE. 

Gum  frosc  Alo.v.  -A  new  method  of  utilizing  marine  plants 
lias  been  devised  in  I'ranoe.  The  plants  used  are  various  forms 
of  Atlantic  and  Paciflo  algie,  anil  the  product  obtained  i-»  a  gum 
ftdd  to  be  variously  useful  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  the  manu- 
t  loture  of  leather  substitute.  The  plants  are  first  washed  with 
warm  or  ooid  water,  or  both,  the  water  either  beiog  pure  or  con- 
taining ten  per  cent  of  alcohol,  or  any  of  the  following  sub- 
Htanoes:  Lime-water,  carbonate  of  soda,  potash,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  or  baryta,  according  to  their  smaller  or  larger  quantity 
( f  oeiluloee,  or  salts  contained  in  tne  algse,  which  has  to  be  pre- 
cipitated. Before  the  extraction  of  the  gum  tne  plants  may  be 
«iried,  ground,  broken,  etc..  according  to  tneir  nature  and  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements.  For  the  extractiou  of  the  gum  hot  water 
1 1  preferred  to  oold,  and  steam  to  hot  water.  '1  he  extraction  takes 
place  in  a  conical  vessel,  tlie  pbmts  being  placed  on  a  false 
t>ottom,  through  whion  steam  or  water  is  made  to  pass  througtr 
the  mass.  The  quantitv  of  water  or  steam  used  varies  witn  the 
quality  of  the  plants- fifteen  to  twenty  times  the  wei(cht  of  the 
plants  will  be  the  best  proportion.  To  facflitate  the  action  of  the 
water  for  the  extraction  the  plants  are  subjected  to  macoratioti. 
In  order  to  obtain  pure  and  transparent  algie  gum  this  must  be 
diluted  with  much  water,  tnen  it  is  left  to  settle,  the  temperature 
l>  jing  Itept  at  50**  to  60^  0.    The  gum  gelatinizes  by  cooling. 

PBOSPHonncRNT  Rock — Some  time  since  D.  B.  Huntley,  of  the 
Geographical  Corps  of  the  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  ^tate8. 
brought  to  the  State  Mining  Bureau  a  mineral,  with  the  fitatoment 
that  it  had  shown  certain  peculiarities,  which  led  the  miners  to 
call  it  by  the  rather  startling  name  of  *'  Hollflre  Itock."  The  prop- 
erty known  to  mineralogists  as  phosphorescence  is  not  confined 
to  any  mineral  species,  nor  is  it  very  uncommon.  But  in  th  s 
specimen  It  is  so  strongly  marked  that  there  is  some  oxcuso  for 
the  refusal  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  miners  to  work  in  the  mine. 
When  strilctng  their  picks  into  this  formation  flashes  of  light  were 
^een,  which  they  regarded  with  superstitious  alarm.  The  locality 
■n  detail  is  Shenandoah  mine.  Snake  Creek  Di<«trlet,  Wasatch 
County,  Utah.  A  chemical  examination  shows  this  mineral  to  be 
an  impure  dolomite.  It  is  Interesting  not  only  from  its  remark- 
able phosphorescence  when  rubbed  with  any  hard  substance  iu 
the  dark,  but  from  its  beautiful  crystalline  appearance  und^r  the 
microscope,  and  the  ease  wirn  which  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  crys- 
talline powder,  even  by  crushing  between  the  fingers.  In  Cleve- 
land's Nitieralogy  we  find  it  stated  that  some  varieties  of  dolomite 
are  phosphorescent  in  the  dark,  either  by  friction  or  when  thrown 
on  a  shovel  whicn  h:is  been  allowed  to  cool  Just  below  the  i>olnt  of 
roiness. 

Bbato^o  by  Puvshixb.— Professor  E.  8.  Morse,  of  the  Espez 
Institute,  has  dovlsoct  an  ingenious  arrangement  tor  utilizing  the 
beat  in  the  sun's  ravs  in  warming  our  houses.  His  inveullon  con- 
sisttf  of  a  surface  of  blackened  slate  under  glass  fixed  to  the  sunny 
side  or  sides  of  a  house,  with  vents  in  the  walls  so  arrnng  'd  triat 
the  cold  air  of  a  room  is  let  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  slate,  and 
forced  in  again  at  the  top  by  the  ascending  heated  column  be- 
tween the  slate  and  the  glass.  The  '>.^vd3c*-  air  can  be  admitted, 
also,  if  desirable.  The  thing  is  so  simple  and  apparently  self-evi- 
dent, that  one  only  wonders  that  it  has  not  alwavs  t)een  in  use. 
Its  entire  practicalness  is  demonstrated  in  the  heating  of  the  pro- 
fessor's study  in  his  cottage  at  Halcm.  The  value  of  the  Iraprovo- 
mcnt  for  daily  warming  buildmgs  like  churches  and  school  houses, 
which,  when  allowed  to  get  cold  betweon  uning,  consume  im- 
mense quantities  of  heat  before  they  are  fairly  warmed  again,  is 
evident  Of  course  some  other  means  of  heating  must  be  avail- 
able when  the  sun  does  not  shine.  But  in  the  colder  regions,  say 
In  the  far  Northwest,  the  sun  shines  a  greater  part  of  the  time, 
and  hence  the  saving  of  artificial  heat  would  be  very  hirge  if  the 
sun  hent  could  bo  *'  turned  on  "  for  eight  or  ton  hours  out  of  the 
twont}^our. 

Thb  Impression' entertained  by  many,  during  the  inqulrv  into 
the  great  explcMlon  at  Seaham  coUeries,  England,  in  September, 
1880,  that  coal-dust  might  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  accident, 
and  that  the  explosion  was  possit>ly  even  entirely  due  ^o  the  igni- 
tion of  coal-dust  by  a  blown-out  shot,  in  the  absence  of  any  fire- 
damp, led  to  Mr.  Abel's  being  requested  by  the  Homo  Secretary  to 
make  experiments  with  samples  of  dust  collected  in  the  mine,  and 
to  an  extension  of  these  experiments  to  dust  collectAd  from  col- 
lieries  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom  wh^re  the  explosions  had 
occurred.  Tne  results  of  experiments  oonducted  with  great  care 
and  on  on  extensive  scale  at  a  colliery  in  Lancashire,  where  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fire-damp  was  brought  to  the  pit's  mouth  from  a 
8o«0dlled  blower,  oonfirmed  the  fact  demonstrated  by  M.  Vital  and 
Mr  Galloway,  that  the  propagation  of  fire  by  ooal-dust,  when 
thickly  suspended  In  air.  is  established  or  greatly  promoted  by 
the  existence,  in  the  air,  of  a  proportion  of  fire-damp,  which  may 
be  to  small  as  to  esoape  detection  by  the  means  ordinarily  em- 
ployed (such,  for  example,  as  exists  in  the  roturn-olr  of  a  well 
ventilated  mine). 

Bboxzi  Stattiw.— The  objectional  dark  coating  which  most 
bronze  statues  soon  acquire,  with  the  look  of  oast-iion,  does  not 
consist,  according  to  Herr  Bmhl.  of  aulphuride  of  copper,  as  oom- 
monly  supposed,  but  of  a  mixture  of  coal-dnst,  sand,  etc,  with 
oxides  of  the  bronz«»-metals.  It  is  not  removable,  either  mechan- 
ically or  by  treatment  with  dilute  sulohurio  a^'ld ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand.  It  may  be  very  quickly  and  completely  washed  off  by  means 
of  a  eonoentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  applied  with 
brushes.  Thereupon  a  layer  of  paUna  is  formed,  which  guards 
the  statae  against  fresh  formation  of  the  dark  ooat  Tb«  work 
ahoold,  of  oourse,  bo  intrusts       '    ^a  skilled  men.    Another 


method  is  to  paint  the  statue,  at  Intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  lepeot- 
edly  witu  a  eolation  of  twenty  paxts  of  anhydroui*  vinegar  in  one 
hundred  parts  of  bone  oil  'The  acetate  and  oloate  of  o<*pi  er  Malta 
thus  produced  form  first  a  thin  green  layer,  which  hinders  the  at- 
tachmt^nt  of  dm  and  dust,  and  oooasions  further  patlna-formotlon. 

Bt  means  of  a  specially  devised  arrangement  for  the  purpose, 
the  elasticity  of  wire  has  been  definitely  decermmed.  in  the  case  of 
very  soft  iron-wire,  prepared  expnsssly  for  the  experiment.  It  was 
found  that  with  a  weight  of  forty-one  pounds  gradually  applied 
In  63;  minutes,  the  wire  stretched  by  21*4  per  cent  of  its  original 
length,  and  broke  18  minutes  after  the  weight  was  put  on;  with 
the  same  weight  applied  in  6*4  minutes  the  wire  stretched  22*1  per 
cent,  and  broke  m  z4  minutes ;  with  this  weight,  however,  ap- 

Ciied  in  11^  minutes,  the  wire  stretched  18  per  cent.,  and  did  not 
leak.  1  he  latter  result,  therefore,  with  that  weight,  was  applied 
to  a  great  number  of  wires  for  difTerunt  IcLgths  of  time  for  the 
purpose  of  hardsning  tiiem.  The  wires  seemed  permanently  set 
in  aoout  forty  minutes  from  tb'^  time  of  applying  the  hardening 
btioss  they  did  not  alter  in  length  until  Just  before  they  brok(\ 
wbeu  they  generally  stretched  *04  to  Os  inch  on  a  leiigth  of  Ax;ut 
7u-8  inches. 
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Good  Bkisov.— **Ah."  he  exclaimed,  as  he  pressed  her  ten- 
derly to  him  at  parting,  **  shall  I  hold  you  in  thone  arms  again 
to-morrow,  and  paint  our  future  with  the  bright  pigments  of  the 
ImaKinatlon  ?"  '*  .no,"  she  said,  calmly,  "  not  to-morrow;  to-mor* 
row's  washing-day." 

*'  Fbat.  sir,"  said  a  Judge,  angrily,  to  a  blunt  old  Quaker,  from 
whom  no  direct  answer  could  be  obtained,  "  doigrou  know  what  we 
sit  here  for?"  "Yes.  verity  I  do,"  said  the  Quaker;  "three  of 
you  for  four  dollars  each  a  day,  and  the  fat  one  in  the  middle  for 
four  thousand  a  year." 

A  SHAPPKB  who  had  pawned  his  hat,  going  out  of  church' In 
the  midst  of  a  crowd,  snatched  a  man's  hat  trom  under  his  arm. 
1  he  poor  fellow,  feeling  his  bat  gone,  cried :  "  'i  hev  have  atolen 
my  hatl"  The  sharper,  immediately  puttmg  the  hat  on  his  lieid, 
and  covering  it  with  both  his  hanus,  exclaimed,  "  Have  they  ?  I 
defy  them  to  take  mine  1' 

Akfgpotes  of  Pvdnit  Smith.— Speaking  of  a  well-known 
character,  he  said  that  he  was  so  fond  of  contnidlcting  that  he 
would  throw  up  the  window  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  con- 
tradict the  wat«  hmnn  who  was  calling  the  hour.  \Vhen  his  phy^ 
sician  advised  him  to  *'  take  a  walk  uj>on  an  empty  stomach,* 
bmith  asked,  "  ll(>on  whose  1^ 

A  RATHSB  verdant  young  man,  conceited  and  censorious,  while 
talking  to  a  younu  lady  at  a  party,  pointed  toward  a  couple  that 
ho  supposed  to  be  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  said.  "  Just  look  at 
that  conceited  young  sprig  1  lent  it  perfectly  absurd  for  such 
boys  to  go  into  society?'*  "Why/*  exclaimed  his  componioa. 
"  that  isn^t  a  door ;  it's  a  mirror  I" 

A  Yankee,  whose  observations  have  been  lately  recorded,  was 
evidently  an  indifferent  Judge  of  cause  and  efl^ect.  As  he  walked 
along  the  road  one  day  he  noticed  a  negro  smoking  a  new  meer^ 
schaum-pipe  of  the  purest  hue,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  bim 
that  there  was  something  wrong.  At  last  he  hit  on  a  Kolution  of 
the  mybtery.  " By  thunder,"  he  exclaimod,  "the  pipe's  coloring 
the  man  1" 

Soapsuds  Refobk.— Little  boy  has  been  swearing,  and  mamma, 
to  punisn  him,  washed  thoroughly  the  inside  of  his  mouth  with 
soai'Suds,  "to,^  as  she  explains  to  bim.  "clean  away  the  naughty 
words."  A  few  days  later,  while  passing  the  bathroom,  she  sees 
the  youngster  with  bis  face  one  mass  of  suds,  and  his  motith 
so  full  that  she  barely  understands  his  spluttering  exclamations: 
"  Ueiting  them  ail  out,  mamma  1    Swoi-o  five  times  yesterday  1" 

A  PACES* AN.  having  paid  some  fruitless  visits  to  one  of  bis  cus- 
tomers, called  a  few  days  ago  for  an  Installment  of  his  debt  Bot 
the  customer,  expecting  him,  told  her  son.  a  lod  of  five  years,  to 
say  that  she  «as  "  in  the  toon."  Accordlnuly,  when  the  paciunaa 
called  and  askci,  "  Where  Is  your  mother  to-day  ?"  the  boy 
promptly  replied,  "In  the  toon."  "What  toon?*^  asked  tha 
peddler.  The  boy,  having  no  further  instructions  from  Us 
mother,  went  to  the  next  room  and  shouted, "  Mitbor,  what  tooo 
are  ye  at  ?    He  wants  to  ken !" 

The  following  ohitnnry  notice  apvearod  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Buivfofort  A^lcerth'er:  "  With  this  issue  the  7i».»./n/orc  Jdr«- 
tim-  will  cease  to  exist  The  paper  does  not  P«y-ln  'jif/.  it  never 
did:  and  the  fabulous  number  of  subscribers  it  was  said  to  have 
shows  how  easy  it  is  to  bo  the  reverse  of  George  Wash inirton  who 
never  told  a  lie.  The  present  publisher  had  no  idea  that  It  was 
such  an  unprofitable  spallation  until  after  looklmr  into  mattere. 
and  asthere  was  no  poisiWe  chance  of  making  a  smaU  fortune  out 
of  it,  could  not  Just  now  afford  to  lose  one. 

"  What  Is  a  oold  V*  asks  ChamUrtfs  Journal  WMl,  sir.  suppose 
von  begin  by  sneezing  so  hard  that  you  nearty  break  yf^nj  "««*. 
ud  wSyoSrtongu?  terribly.  Then  vour  nose  ^^•••//"^'•J  "ft 
Sd  you  need  about  fourteen  handkerchiefs  a  day.  and  th^  end  of 
JSurnoTOwSts  too  watery,  and  you  bo«in  to  c<>UL-h  so  tho  folks 
i?^X wa? cSSt sleep: and  you  feel  lame  all  over  ""though 
Wd  been  under  a  fire-engine,  and  you  re  ugly.  ^^'^J^^^J^  .^^^^ 
and  chase  the  cat  with  a  boot  ack,  tell  your  wj'«  »»»%«*"*  2^5; 
and  make  the  household  a  gehenna  for  ten  da^-s.  Then  yoavc 
got  a  cold. 
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By  J.  Barnitz  B\con% 

To  MOST  af  the  preient  generaUon  WflsliingtoQ  is  the  odIj 

8^1  of  govcrament  our  country  ever  liod.     No  other  city 

or  plaon  ia  associated  with  tbo  idea  of  tbe  Government  of 
be  Uoiteil  St«ite9,     And  jet  there  was  a  period,  in  tho 

fljiys  of  atrnggle  for  nationhood,  and  eveu  after  it»  ivbeu  the 
DDgrew  that  governed  the  Union  and  tbe  Chief  Magis- 
trate hftd  no  fixed  city  or  residence,     Tbe  United  btatea 

had  a  fluocesfiion of  seats  of  govern nieots,  aod  many  difior- 
^ent  bnildings  were  in  turn  the  temporary  Oapitola  of  the 

aaiion. 
Loral   tradition  baa   treaaure*!  these  memories  of  tbe 

past,  and  tbe  visitor  tosom^^  quiet  town  is  rather  astonished 
ito  find  aome  time*worn  aUQCiure  pointed  out  aa  the  spot 
^ where    laws 

were  once 
h  m  a  d  6  that 
I  found    hearty 

obedience 

Ihroagb  tbe 

length    and 

the  breadth  of 
^Ihe  land. 
Tbe  earliest 

Attempt  at  a 
1  union  of  the 
[British  •Amer-' 

icaQ  colonies 
made  at 
■Albany,  in 
fVtBL    Albany 

fa  tbe  eldest 

wttlement  in 

the  original 
.Ihirteen  colo* 
^fijefi,      except 

Jamestown, 

Va.     Henry 

Hudson,       in 

IheyaobtA^ft//' 
I  JUbon,  moored, 

in  September, 

ie09»   at    a 

point     which 

Ja  DOW  Broad- 
|Way»    Albany. 
eferal  Dutch 

lavigatora 
ended    tbe 
Mver    to   the 
liame   place 
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at  ATS  aocrsa,  rBiL4i»iLriUA,  ram  riBAT  NirioNtL  oirttot*. 


during  the  next  three  or  four  years,  and  in  1614  tbe 
Dutch  built  the  first  fort  on  an  island  below  the  preeeot 
city,  whioh  is  henoe  called  Caatle  Island. 

Tbe  place  was  called  by  the  Dutch  New  Orange,  and  re- 
tained that  name  until  the  whole  province  passed  into  the 
blinds  of  the  EngUabp  in  1654,  when  New  Orange  was 
changed  to  Albany,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Ycrk  and 
Albany^  afterward  J^mes  IL  In  1686  Albany  City  was  in- 
corpomtc^  by  patent,  Peter  Schuyler  was  ita  first  mayor. 
Tbe  Schuyler  famdy  possessed  the  good  •will  of  the  In- 
diana  to  such  a  degree,  that  wbile  other  aetUementa  were 
desolated  by  Indian  foraysi,  Albany  was  never  attacked  by 
them.     In  addiiion  to  its  anoient  importanoe  as  a  centre 

of  the  Indian 
trade,  Albany 
afterward  be* 
came  the 
point  where 
the  great  mili- 
tary expedi- 
tions against 
Canada  were 
fitted  out  It 
waa  fortified 
at  an  early 
period^  and, 
although  often 
threatened 
with  invaaion, 
no  hostile 
army  ever 
reached  the 
city. 

Here  assem- 
bled the  first 
convention  for 
tbe  union  of 
the  colonies* 
It  was  held 
in  1754,  and 
Benja  m  i  n 
Franklin  was 
its  presiding 
offioer.  The 
oa tensibla 
objeot  of  the 
oonveDtioTL 
waa  ibo  de- 
fenao   of    tbe 
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against  the  savages,  but  the  plan  of  noion  then  drawn 
tip  and  adopted,  though  cot  fnlly  matured^  was  the  first 
recorded  in  the  historj  of  the  oonntry. 

England  having  decided  upon  taiing  the  colonists  di- 
rect] j,  in  spite  of  all  their  protests,  the  Stamp  Act  became 
law  in  1765.  This  Act  declared  that  ererj  document  used 
in  trade  or  legal  proceedings,  in  order  to  be  valid,  must 
have  affixed  to  it  a  stamp,  the  lowest  in  valae  costing  a 
shilling,  and  the  duty  increasing  indefinitely  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  writing.  To  enforce  the  Act,  against 
which,  while  it  was  under  discassion,  the  colonies  had 
vehemently  remonstrated.  Parliament  authorized  the  Min- 
istry to  send  as  many  troops  as  they  saw  proper  to  Ame- 
rica, for  whom  the  colonies  were  required  to  find  *'  quar- 
ters, fuel,  cider  or  rum,  candles  and  other  necessaries." 
The  Massachusetts  Legislature  invited  all  the  colonies  to 
■end  delegates  to  a  Congress  at  New  York,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  October.  On  that  day  delegates  from  nine  of 
the  colonies  put  in  an  appearance.  The  Congress  drew  up 
a  declaration  of  rights,  a  memorial  to  Parliament,  and  a  pe- 
tition to  the  King,  in  which  they  claimed  the  right  of 
being  taxed  only  by  their  own  ropreseutatives.  This 
action  of  the  Congress  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 

Thua  a  second  colonial  Congress  assembled  at  New  York 
in  1765.  Britain  in  her  foolbardiness  having  still  continued 
to  violate  the  principles  of  liberty,  the  people  of  thirteen 
of  the  colonies  were  invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  gen- 
eral Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  September 
5tli,  1774.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  previous  colonial 
assemblages,  it  is  known  as  the  *' First  Continental  Con- 
gress,*' being  the  first  organized  representation  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  who  founded  our  present  national  Union. 

This  body,  illustrious  by  its  public  virtne,  assembled  in 
Oarpenterti'  Hall,  a  place  of  meeting  occupied  by  the  asso- 
ciated carpenters  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  two-story 
building  of  brick,  laid  in  alternate  checker  of  black  and  red, 
which  stood  in  a  small  coiirt  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets.  Peyton  lUndolph, 
of  Virginia,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Congress,  and 
Charles  Thomson,  secretary.  Notable  among  the  fifty-tvro 
members  were  John  Sullivan,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Samuel 
A.lams,  John  Adams  and  Eobert  Treat  Paine,  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  James  Dnano,  Philip  Livingstone  and  John 
Jay,  of  New  York  ;  William  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey  ; 
Thomas  Mifflin,  of  Pennsylvania;  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Patrick  Henry  and  George  Washington,  of  Virginia. 
They  adopted  a  plan  of  commercial  non-intercourse  with 
Great  Britain,  and  recorded  their  opposition  to  the  slave- 
trade,  to  horse-racing,  and  to  all  extravagance  in  living. 
Their  moderation  was  manifested  in  the  expressed  hope  of 
justice  from  their  oppressors,  and  consequent  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  their  firmness  in  pre  claiming  to  the  people  of 
England,  *'If  you  are  determined  ttiat  your  ministers 
shfdl  wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of  mankind^if 
neither  the  voice  of  jnstioe,  the  dictates  of  hiw,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution,  nor  the  suggestions  of  humanity 
can  restrain  your  hands  from  shedding  human  blood  in 
•nch  an  impious  cause,  we  must  then  tell  you  that  we  will 
never  submit  to  any  ministry  or  nation  in  the  world." 

The  dignity  and  wisdom  of  this  patriotic  assemblage 
moved  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  these  words  in  the  House 
of  Loids  :  "I  must  declare,  that  in  all  my  reading  of  his- 
tory, for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity  and  wisdom 
of  condnsion  under  such  a  complication  of  droamstaaoos^ 
no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the 
general  Congress  at  Philadelphia." 

On  October  26th  the  Congioia  dissolved  itself,  pro- 
viding for  a  new  aaMmbbge  to  mMt  at  the  same  place  in 
it0  Mmjr  tcUowing. 


While  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament 
remained  unmoved  Ly  the  appeals  of  the  Congress,  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York  and  other  colonies  were 
active  in  organizing  the  people  for  defense. 

The  year  1774  terminated  with  an  expectation  in  Ame- 
rica that  a  few  months  would  bring  them  a  redress  of  their 
grievances.  Bnt  the  probability  of  that  event  daily  dimin* 
ished.  The  colonists  had  indulged  themselves  in  an 
expectation  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  war  with  their 
colonies,  would,  in  their  elections,  have  preferred  thoae 
who  were  friends  to  peace  and  reconciliation.  But,  when 
they  were  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  these  hopes,  thej 
turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of  self-defense.  II 
had  been  the  resolution  of  many  never  to  submit  to  the 
operation  of  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament  Thehr  nomber 
daily  increased ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  that  Grsal 
Britain  determined  to  enforce  did  they  determine  to 
oppose. 

Intelligence  of  the  rejection  of  Lord  Chatham's  Bill,  of 
the  Address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  King  on 
the  9th  of  February,  and  of  the  Fishery  Bill«  arrived 
among  the  colonists  about  the  same  time,  and  diminished 
what  remained  of  their  first  hopes  of  a  speedy  accommo- 
dation. The  Fishery  Bill  excited  a  variety  of  emotions. 
The  obvious  tendency  of  it  was  to  starve  thousands.  The 
severity  of  it  did  not  strike  an  Englishman,  for  he  viewed 
it  as  a  merited  correction  for  great  provincial  offonsea. 
But  it  appeared  in  the  blackest  colors  to  an  American, 
who  felt  no  consciousness  of  guilf,  and  who  fancied  thai 
heaven  approved  his  zeal  in  defense  of  liberty.  It  alien* 
ated  the  affections  of  the  colonists,  and  produced  in  the 
breasts  of  thousands  a  hatred  of  Great  Britain. 

The  penal  Acts  of  Parliament,  iu  1771,  were  all  leveled 
against  Massachusetts ;  but  the  Fishery  Bill  extended  to 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Ithode  Island.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  by  Lord  North  were,  that  they 
had  aided  and  abetted  their  ofionding  neighbors,  and  were 
so  near  to  them,  that  the  intentions  of  Parliament  would 
be  frustrated  unless  they  were  in  like  manner  compre- 
hended in  the  proposed  restraints.  The  extension  of  this 
penal  statue  to  three  additional  provinces  operated  power- 
fully in  favor  of  union,  and  convinced  the  most  moderate 
of  the  increasing  necessity  for  all  the  provinces  to  make 
a  common  cause  in  their  opposition. 

Whatever  might  bo  thd  designs  of  Parliament,  their 
acts  had  a  natural  tendency  to  enlarge  the  demands  of  the 
Americans,  and  to  cement  their  confederacy  by  firm  prin- 
di  lea  of  union.  At  first  they  only  claimed  exemption 
from  internal  taxation ;  but  by  the  combination  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  British  Ministry  an  external 
tax  was  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  direct  inter- 
nal tax.  They,  therefore,  in  consistence  with  their  own 
principles,  were  constrained  to  deny  the  right  of  taxing  in 
any  form  for  a  supply.  Nothing  could  contribute  more 
to  make  the  colonists  deny  the  parliamentary  claim  of  in- 
ternal legislation  than  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exer- 
cised, in  depriving  them  of  their  charters  and  passing  an 
act  relative  to  trials,  which  promised  indemnity  to  mur- 
derers. This  convinced  them  that  an  opposition  to  ao 
injurious  a  claim  was  essentially  necessary  to  their  aecn- 
rity.  But  they  still  admitted  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
bind  their  trade.  This  was  conceded  by  Congress  only  a 
few  months  before  an  Act  passed,  that  they  should  have 
no  foreign  trader  nor  be  allowed  to  fish  on  their  own 


The  Briiifih  ministryi  by  their  successive  acts,  impelled 
the  eokmista  to  believe  that  while  the  mother  oonntry  re- 
tained •oy  enUiorlty  ofer  them,  that  authority  would,  in 
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some  ihapa  or  other,  be  exerted  so  as  to  answer  all  the 
pnrpoaea  of  a  power  to  tax.  While  Great  Britain  stretched 
that  portion  of  controlling  anpremaoy  which  the  colonists 
were  disposed  to  allow  her,  to  snch  an  extent  as  corered 
oppression  equally  grevioos  with  that  which  they  would 
not  allow,  the  way  was  fast  opening  for  a  total  renuncia- 
tion of  her  sorereignty.  The  coercive  measures  adopted 
by  the  parent  state  produced  a  disposition  in  the  colonies 
to  extend  their  claims,  and  the  extension  of  their  claims 
produced  an  increasing  disposition  in  Great  Britain  to 
coerce  them  still  more.  The  jealousy  of  liberty  on  one 
side,  and  the  desire  of  snpremacy  on  the  other,  were  re- 
ciprocally cause  and  ellect ;  and  urged  both  parties,  the 
one  to  rise  in  their  demands  and  the  other  to  enforce  sub- 
mission. 

In  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonics 
there  had  been  a  fatal  progression  from  small  to  greater 
grounds  of  dissension.  The  trifling  tax  of  three  pence 
per  pound  on  tea  roused  the  jealous  inhabitants  of  Boston 
to  throw  340  chests  of  it  into  the  ocean.  This  provoked 
the  British  Parliament  to  shut  up  their  port,  and  to  new- 
model  their  charter.  Statutes  so  unconstitutional  and 
alarming  excited  a  combination  in  twelve  of  the  colonies 
to  stop  all  ^de  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  tbe  West 
Indies.  Their  combination  gave  birth  to  the  rcstraioing 
.\ct3  of  Parliament,  by  which  nine  of  the  colonies  were  in- 
terdicted all  other  trade  but  that  from  which  they  had 
voluntarily  excluded  themselves ;  and  four  of  these  nine 
were  further  devoted  to  famine  by  beiug  forbidden  to  fish 
on  their  own  coasts.  Each  new  resolution  on  the  one  side^ 
and  new  Act  on  the  other,  reciprocally  gave  birth  to  some- 
thing from  the  opposiug  parties  that  was  more  irritating 
or  oppressive  than  what  had  preceded. 

The  beginning  of  strife  between  the  parent  state  and 
her  oolouies  waa  like  the  lotting  out  of  waters.  From  in- 
considerable causes  love  was  changed  into  suspicion, 
which  gradually  ripened  into  ill-will,  and  soon  ended  in 
hostility.  Prudence,  policy  and  reciprocal  interest  urged 
the  expediency  of  concession  ;  but  pride,  false  honor  and 
misconoeived  dignity  drew  in  an  opposite  direction.  Un- 
decided claims  and  doubtful  rights,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  wisdom  and  humility,  might  have  been  easily 
compromised,  imperceptibly  widened  into  an  irreconcil- 
able breach.  Hatred  at  length  took  the  place  of  kind 
afiiactions,  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  substituted  in 
lien  of  the  benefits  of  commerce. 

In  April,  1775,  the  British  military  commanders  in  Mas- 
SQohnsetts  shed  tbe  first  blood  of  the  Bovolniion,  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  Then  throughout  Virginia  was 
beard  the  war-cry  first  uttered  by  Patrick  Henry,  *'Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death  l"  At  the  north,  Ethan  Allen 
with  his  Vermonters  captured  Tioonderoga.  The  royal 
governors  from  north  to  south  were  without  power. 
Twenty  thousand  Americans  were  throwing  a  net  of  oam^M 
and  earthworks  round  the  British  army  in  Boston. 

On  May  10th«  1775,  the  second  Continental  Congress 
convened  at  Philadelphia.  They  assembled  in  the  colo- 
nial State  Honse,  erected  In  1729,  which  stood  and  still 
stands  on  Chestnut  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 

In  addition  to  the  illastrious  names  of  the  first  assmn- 
blage,  among  the  new  delegates  chosen  to  the  second  were 
John  Hancock,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefierson, 
Philip  Schuyler,  George  dlDton,  Lewla  Morrisi  Bobert 
It.  Livingston  and  Charles  CarrolL 

The  illness  of  the  President,  Peyton  Randolph,  led  to 
the  election  of  John  Hanooek  in  Ids  stead,  on  May  10th. 
First  aajisg  to  Britain,  **  We  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as 
Toliuitary  alavery,**  the  CongrsH  lost  no  time  in  prepare 
ing  f or  the  oonffiot    Oenend  Gage  at  Boston  hid  pro- 


claimed all  Americans  in  arms  as  traitors,  but  ofiered  a 
pardon  to  all  except  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams. 

It  was  voted  to  raise  a  Continental  army,  and  on  June 
15th,  the  Congress  chose  George  Washington  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Two  days  afterward  came  the  batfle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  then  the  advance  into  Canada^  the  lUl  of 
Montgomery,  the  siege  of  Boston  by  Washington's  army, 
and  its  capture  in  the  Spring  of  1776.  The  Congress  re- 
mained in  continued  session.  New  York  was  menaced  by 
a  fresh  British  army,  aided  by  17,000  Hessians^  who 
landed  on  Statcn  Island. 

The  provincial  assemblies  had  already  declared  in  favor 
of  independoDce,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  Declaration 
was  voted,  which  made  the  thirteen  colonies  free  and  in- 
dependent as  the  United  States  of  America.  The  State 
House  bell  then  rang  out  the  peal  which  made  that  build- 
ing the  first  Capitol  of  the  nation  "bom  in  a  day." 

The  adverse  events  which  befell  Washington's  army 
during  the  Summer  of  1776,  his  retreat  across  New  Jersey^ 
and  the  advance  of  the  British  forces  to  the  Delaware, 
compelled  the  Congress  to  adjourn  on  December  12th  from 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.    On  the  20th  they  convened  in 
that  city,  occupying  the  large  three-story  building  on  the 
i  comor  of  Baltimore  and  Liberty  Streets,  which  w^is  after- 
i  ward  known  as  the  Congress  House. 
i      The  brilliant  triumphs  of  Washington  at  Trenton  and 
•  Princeton,  and  the  subsequent  release  of  New  Jersey  from 
!  British  occupation  enabled  the  Congress  to  begin  their 
I  sessions  again  at  the  State  House,  in  Philadelphia,  on 
!  March  4th,  1777.     The  campaign  of  that  year  opened 
with  the  headquarters  of  Washington  at  Morristown,  New 
I  Jersey.    The  British  general,  Howe,  was  manoeuvring  to 
j  reach  Philadelphia.     Burgoyne  waa  preparing  to  invade 
the  country  from  the  north  by  way  of  the  Hudson.    On 
September  11th,   the  battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought 
Two  weeks  later  Howe  oooupied  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Congress  hastily  adjourned,   first   to   Lancaster,   Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  remained  only  one  day,  and  then  to 
York,  ten  miles  west  of  tbe  Susquehanna.     Their  official 
papers  were  brought  round  by  way  of  Beading,  to  avoid 
the  enemy's  advanced  patrols.    The  Congress  met  in  the 
old  manor  town  of  York,  on  September  30th,  1777.     Their 
sessions  wore  hold  in  the  Court  House,  which  had  been 
erected  in  175G,  and  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
centre  square  of  the  town,  until  it  was  removed  in  1835. 

During  the  sesaion  of  nine  months  at  York,  the  town 
was  filled  with  notable  personages.  Mauy  FreDoh  officers 
were  in  attendanee,  desiring  commissions  in  the  army, 
among  them  the  noted  military  engineer,  M.  L*£nfant 
M.  Francey,  the  secret  envoy  of  Fraoce,  was  coDduct^ 
ing  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  French  alliance. 
Captain  Pierre  Landais  received  the  command  of  a  frigate, 
an  appointment  afterward  unfortunate  for  him.  La 
Fayette,  who  in  July  had  boon  made  simply  a  Major-gen- 
eral, received  a  definiteoommissionts  division  commander 
in  November.  The  French  Cavalry  Legion  of  Colonel 
Armand  de  la  Rouerie  was  organized,  as  well  as  that  of 
Pnlsski.  Baron  Steuben  was  welcomed  to  the  army. 
Keemahm,  the  Mobegan  Sachem,  with  his  warriors,  was 
seeking  recognition.  Bishop  White  was  appointed  a 
ohaplain  to  Congress.  Tom  Paine  was  Secretary  to  tbe 
Committee  of  Foreign  Aflaira  In  October,  Colonel  Wil- 
kinson arrived  with  the  cheering  news  of  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render. The  Congress  completed  and  passed  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  on  November  15th.  On  the  1st  of 
November,  John  Hancock  Lad  resigned  as  President  of  fhm 
Congress,  after  an  honorable  service  of  more  than  two 
years,  and  Heniy  Laorens,  of  South  Carolina,  waa  ehflm^ 
iAhiaaiead. 
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On    .Time 

18th,  1778,  fcir 
Ijemy  Ciin- 
ton,  who  bod 
sticoeeded 
Huwe  ill  com- 
miiudt  witli- 
drew  the 
Eritiah  armj 
from  Pbila* 
delphia,  and 
OD  hia  retreat 
WQB  nttaokeil 
by  Washing- 
ion  in  t  b  e 
battle  of  Mon- 
moiithf  on  the 
28  th.  The 
Congress  had 
adjourned  at 
York  on  the 
27th,  and  met 
in  Philadel- 
phia again  on 
July  2d,  in  tbo 
State  Honae. 
There  they 
eontiu  ued 
their  acBsiona 
during  the 
vary  i  tig  for- 
tunes of  the 
war,  which 
Tirtually  end- 
ed with  the 
captnre    of 

Cornwallis,  on  October  IQth,  1781.    In  the  Spring  of  178:3 
rdiscoDtent  relative  to  arrears  of  pay  had  been  created 

among  the  camps  of  Washington  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y«,  by 

the  machicationa    of  John  Armstroni?.  one  of  the  field 

nfflcers,  and  although  calmed  at  thr.  time,  iU  had  its  in 

llnenoe    in 

aubsequenfly 

leading    iome 

Ijodiea  of  die- 

l landed  troops 

to     &pproaoh 

Philadelphia 

to       threaten 

tbe  OongresSt 

They  declared 

the  menace  an 

ioBuU  to  their 

anthority^  and 

odjonroed    to 

Princeton, 

where    they 

assembled    on 

Jaoe  30tb. 
Eliaa    Bon- 

dinot  WAS  then 

President     of 

the  Cdugresp, 

and    tbe    aes- 

sioQS     were 

held  in  Nassau 
I  Bali,  the  edi* 
noQ  erected  in 

1760   lor   Ifad 


Oolte^e  of  New  Jersey,  and  whteh  in  1802  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire.  During  their  aeaaton  there  Washtngton 
for  a  short  time  was  on  officul  visitor,  having  bis  reei- 
denoe  at  llocky  HiJl,  in  the  vicinity,  wtule  arranging  lor 


CASntFTRlU*  HALL,  miLADELrfllA,  riBST 
VXETlKO«ri<ACS   OF  COKaaSBB. 


OLD  CBknt  PitCStRVBD  Iff  OiRfENTKHa'  B 

the  British  evacuation  of  New  York  and  the  entry  of  (be 
American  army,  which  ooouired  on  tbe  25th  of  Norembex; 
1783. 

Princeton  is  a  township  and  manor  of  Mercer  County, 
New  Jersey,  and  is  situated  forty  miles  northeast  of 
Philadelphia,  ard  eleven  east  of  Trenton,  Its  popnbitioa 
is  estimated  at  6,000.  Princeton  is  the  seat  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  popularly  called  Princeton  College,  and  of 
tbe  Tbeological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Cborch. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey  was  founded  under  the 
aaspioea  of  the  Preabjteriim  Synod  of  New  York,  wliieh 

then  indaded 
New  Jereej 
under  its 
jnrtsdiotioit. 
^  It  obtained  a 

charter  in 
1746,  and  a 
more  liberal 
one  in  174S, 
It  was  opened 
in  May,  1747. 
at  Elizabeth* 
town  (now 
Elizabeth], 
and  the  tame 
year  waa 
removed  to 
Newark, 
wbenoe  iiwia 
transferred  to 
Princeton  la 
1757,  upon  I 
complettoiL 
a  ooUege  adi- 
ficeb  wlileh,  il 
thefQggeatuiD 
of  Oofamer 
Bolohcr,    wia 


i  Aocst,  lALTUceai,  thi  aacoyo  n^rmvtu.  c^nrox. 


iml  Woahingf- 
Ion  droYO  ik 
dotachment  of 
BritaBb  sol- 
diers from  iU 
mllfl  at  the 
battle  of 
Frinoetoii, 
jAOuarjr  3d, 
1777*  Doctor 
Wi  t  benpooD 
and  two  of  ihe 
Alamtii,  XUcU- 
&rd  Stock toQ 
and  BeujtimiD 
Baab,  w  e  r  o 
atgners  of  tbe 
Declaration 
of  Indppend* 
eiice*  Tbo 
Cofitioeatal 
Oougrees  find 
GenernlVViiBb* 
ifigtoii  W6f0 
praaentat  Iba 

ment  in  17b;}. 


rni  OLi*  BTOitK  caimcv«  ntmrrQnt  rat  sixra  vatiomal  ^^ntotn 
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matk  desirable  site  for  **ye  greate  oifcye  of  je  Soaihe'*; 
but  eTents  changed  the  cnrrent  of  progressive  de^elop- 
SieDt^  and  Baltimore  seized  the  crown. 

The  dtj  is  charminglj  situated  on  the  sonth  bank  of 
the  RiTer  Severn,  and  is  but  two  miles  distant  from  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  original  settlement  was  called  Provi- 
denocb  and  was  foonded  by  Puritan  refugees  from  Vir- 
ginia, nnder  a  mling  elder  named  Darand. 

In  1650,  Brooke,  nnder  a  commission  from  Lord  Balti- 
more, organized  the  oonnty  nnder  its  present  appellation, 
and  galhintly  called  the  settlement  Anne  Arnndel  Town, 
in  honor  of  Lady  Baltimore.  A  few  years  later  it  was 
again  known  as  Providence,  and  the  seat  of  a  Protestant 
Council,  dispoting  the  legislative  authonty  with  the  Cath- 
olic Council  at  St  Mary'a  The  latter  was  finally  aban- 
doned in  1694,  and  the  government  was  established  at  the 
■ettlement  on  the  Severn,  where  a  town  had  been  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  called  Annapolis,  after  Queen  Anne, 
who  gave  it  some  valuable  presents,  A  City  Charter  was 
granted  in  1708. 

At  the  close  of  the  Bevolution  Maryland  offered  to  cede 
Annapolis  as  the  Federal  Capital  During  the  negotia- 
tions for  a  permonont  site  it  was  resolved  in  1788  that 
Congress  should  meet  alternately  at  Annapolis  and  Tren- 
ton ;  the  first  session  to  be  held  at  Annapolis. 

It  was  at  this  first  session,  and  in  the  noble  State  House, 
that  Washington  surrendered  his  commission  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  American  army ;  and  within  the 
State  House  grounds  is  the  land-office  wherein  are  kept 
the  original  records  of  the  Colonial  Government  Many 
of  the  houses  in  Annapolis  are  pre-Bevolution,  and  built 
of  English  red  brick,  the  doors  and  windows  being  of  the 
**  severe  classic  "  so  much  admired  ere  the  House  of  Han- 
over reached  the  throne  of. England.  These  Old- World 
mansions  are  rich  in  mantelpieces,  and  oaken  staircases, 
and  deep  embrasured  windows,  with  seats  therein,  where 
belles  in  farthingales  and  powder  whilom  listened  to  the 
•weet  whisperings  of  beans  in  the  bravery  of  silken  small- 
clothes and  the  discomfort  of  Bamillies  wigs. 

The  plan  of  the  city  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  national  capital,  all  the  streets  radiating  from  two 
points— the  State  House  and  the  Episcopul  Church.  Its 
appearance  is  interesting  from  its  air  of  quiet  seclusion  ; 
and  the  antique  look  of  many  of  the  houses,  with  their 
peculiar  style  of  architecture,  gives  the  stranger  an  im- 
pression of  some  old  European  town  rather  than  that  of  an 
American  city. 

For  a  long  period  before  Baltimore  was  at  all  noted, 
Annapolis  was  the  seat  of  wealth,  refinement,  and  extensive 
trade.  It  was  formerly  a  port  of  entry,  but  it  is  now 
chiefly  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  and  as  an  oyster  "  sLuckiog  *'  depot,  one  firm 
alone  *'  shucking "  over  ten  thousand  bushels  a  week  of 
the  celebrated  bivalves  for  which  the  Chesai>eake  is  so 
gratefully  remembered. 

Congress  met  in  the  Colonial  State  House,  situated  on 
an  elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
erected  in  1772,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Court  House  of  1706. 

Thomas  MifUin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  President  of 
the  Congress,  and  it  was  in  this  building  that  Washington, 
on  December  4tb,  resif^ned  into  their  bands  the  commis- 
sion as  Commander-in-Chief,  which  he  had  received  on 
June  15th,  1775.  The  American  Republic  was  now  free, 
independent  and  united— a  marvel  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  Ood. 

The  Congpress  remained  at  Annapolis  till  June^  1784, 
when  they  adjourned  to  meet  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Tne  building  in  which  they  convened  there,  on  November 
^•h  U  said  to  have  been  the  Presbyterian  Chorob,  eraoied 


in  1726.    It  was  taken  down  in  1804^  and  the  First  PMt- 
byterian  Church  now  occupies  its  site. 

After  a  brief  session,  on  December  21th,  the  Congress 
adjourned  over  the  Christmas  holidays,  to  meet  at  New 
York  City  on  January  llth,  1785.  There  their  aessioDs 
Were  held  in  the  City  Hall,  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street, 
built  in  1700  and  removed  in  1812. 

The  Continental  Congress  remained  at  New  Tork  till 
its  dissolution.  In  November,  1785,  John  Hancock  waa 
chosen  its  President,  but  because  of  frequent  illness  he 
resigned,  and  on  June  6th,  1786,  Nathaniel  Oorham  was 
chosen,  followed  by  Arthur  St.  Clair,  in  February,  1787. 
A  stronger  syciom  of  government  at  that  time  was  de- 
manded, and  a  Convention  of  the  States  at  Philadelphia 
had  revised  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  formed  the 
ptesent  Federal  Constitution.  This  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  who,  after  its  ratification  by  the  State  Legisla- 
turea,  directed  an  election  for  President  and  Yice-Preu- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Washington  and  John  Adams 
were  chosen  for  these  offices.  The  Continental  Congress 
held  its  last  session  on  October  2l8t,  1788,  Cyrus  Griffin, 
of  Virginia,  being  then  its  President,  and  Chnrles  Thom- 
son, who  had  remained  in  office  since  1774,  its  Secretary. 
Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  on  April  80th,  1789,  hi 
the  street  gallery  of  the  City  Hall  in  New  York,  and  the 
First  Congress  under  the  Constitution  began  its  sessions 
in  the  same  building,  which  then  was  known  as  Federal 
HalL 

As  early  as  1783  the  former  Congress  had  been  consider- 
ing as  to  a  permanent  site  for  a  Federal  Capital,  and  the 
new  Congress  continued  the  question.  By  a  compromise 
of  policy  between  the  North  and  the  South,  in  July,  1790, 
it  was  settled  that  the  Capital  City  should  be  fixed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomaa  The  next  year  Washington  selected 
tbe  spot  now  bearing  his  name.  The  territory  around  had 
once  borne  the  Indian  name  of  Conooocheagne. 

The  *' First  Congress**  nnder  the  Constitution  remained 
at  New  York  till  August  12th,  1790,  and  began  the  thurd 
of  their  regular  sessions  at  Philadelphia  in  December. 
At  that  city  each  successive  Congress  continued  to  meet^ 
while  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  new  Capitol  build- 
ings on  the  Potomac,  till  May,  1800. 

The  City  of  New  Yor^  was  thus  the  first  Capital  of  the 
United  States  under  the  present  constitution.  Here 
Washington  was  inaugurated,  and  the  machinery  of  onr 
present  government  set  in  motion.  Here  his  great  Cabinet 
aided  him  in  the  momentous  task  of  giving  form  and 
policy  to  the  States.  New  Tork  was  then  the  abode  of 
Washiagton  and  Adams,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  Clinton 
and  CarrolL  The  foreign  ambassadors,  also,  with  their 
suites,  gave  New  York  society  a  host  of  lions.  Little 
remains  now  of  the  New  York  of  that  period ;  little  to 
recall  the  time  when  she  was  not  commercially,  but 
actually,  the  Capital  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  house 
occupied  by  Washington  on  Cherry  Street  is  gone.  St 
Paurs  Church,  with  tbe  pew  occupied  by  Ceorge  Wash- 
ington, President  of  the  United  States,  is  the  monument 
of  the  past  tiiat  oarries  us  bock  most  distinctly,  and  the 
monument  of  Montgomery  at  the  portals  tells  us  before 
we  enter  that  amid  the  busy  whirl  and  changes  of  Broad- 
way, this  building  recalls  you  to  the  glorious  days  of  old. 
Philadelpbia,  so  long  the  Capital  under  the  Continental 
Congrev  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  again  the 
Ospital  for  a  time  under  the  Constitution,  thus  fziving  her 
the  claim  lo  have  been  the  seat  of  government  under 
every  fbrm  since  the  colonies  threw  off*  the  British  yoke. 

Daring  the  sdministration  of  George  Washington  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  were  the  Capitals,  tbe  building  at 
the  new  aeet  of  government  not  having  been  oompleled 
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durmg  hit  tonn  of  serricew  Thus  tbecity  wliicU  bcara  Uia 
Dftzue,  &D(1  which  is  to  mo^t  of  qb  identified  with  tho  Father 
of  hiB  Country*  has  actmlly  no  personal  reminifloeDoea  to 
]rdoalJ«  DO  spot  to  show  where  he  resided. 

In  November  of  the  year  1800  the  second  sesaion  of  the 
'•  Sixth  Congreaa  **  was  opened  at  WnsLiogton  City.  The 
edifii3e  in  which  they  then  assembled,  which  waa  partially 
burned  bj  the  British  in  1814.  and  which  during  late 
years  has  bi:en  enlarged^  ia  now  the  United  States  Capitol^ 
and  the  eighth  in  auceesaion  sinoo  the  Declaration  of  In* 
dependencd. 

Tbe  site  of  tho  Capitol  was  chosen  and  fippri>Ted  by 
WasbingtoD,  jn  tho  rTtgiual  plans  of  the  city,  submitted 
to  him  by  KEnfant,  and  in  tho  Summer  of  1791  wafl 
located.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  ElHcoit  drew  the  meridian 
Aad  the  east  end  west  line^f  at  the  interseotion  of  wbioh 
the  Citpito]  was  to  stand.  Tbk  having  been  aocomptished, 
io  M»robi  1792,  tho  oommissioners  adyertised  in  the  news- 
XmpezB,  in  the  principal  towns  and  cities  in  the  United 
BtAten,  offering  a  promium  of  8500,  or  a  raetlal,  for  a  plan 
of  ft  Fro6ident*s  Xlonsd  and  Capitol  la  this  matter  Jeffer- 
•OQ  look  an  acti7o  interest  Daring  his  residence  In  Ea- 
rope  he  had  collecte  1  drawings  of  the  fronts  of  celehmted 
public  buildings.  These  were  now  produced  for  ©xnmi- 
nation*  He  suggestatl,  in  the  present  instance,  that  the 
fttyte  of  architecture  of  the  Ctipitol  should  be  taken  from 
6ome  model  of  antiquity,  and  that  the  Pfesident's  House 
should  bo  modem.  In  response  to  the  advertisements,  a 
suml>er  of  plans  were  submitteili  but  in  tbe  selection  of 
one  for  tho  Capitol  there  was  a  variety  of  opinions, 

A  plan  by  Dr.  William  Thornton,  of  PenusylTania,  but 
materially  altered  and  improTed  by  otbers,  was  appravod 
by  Waahingtonf  and  submitted  to  Stepben  Hallett,  a 
French  architect^  who  waa  intrusted  with  irs  execution* 
On  September,  18th,  1793,  the  comor-stooo  of  the  edillce, 
son t beast  corner,  waa  laid  by  Brother  George  Washington, 
aaaisied  by  the  Worsbiphd  Masters  and  Freemasons  of 
the  BurronniUng  cities,  the  militiry,  and  a  large  naml>ir 
of  t^eople^  The  silver  plate  deprnited  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stone  bore  the  following  inscription  : 

"Thts  southeast  eorner-stone  of  the  Capitol  of  the  UaUad 
Statos  ot  Amorton,  In  Iho  City  of  Wasblngton,  was  -alct  on  t^9  iSth 
*lay  <.>f  Soptoinbor»  1793,  In  the  thirteenth  year  ot  Amerisan  lodo- 
p**o«1onoe,  ia  tho  llrst  year  of  the  second  terra  of  the  PraslJaicy 
of  O^orj^c©  Woflbtngton,  whose  virtues  In  the  civil  aduifulfttiatka  of 
Ills  ^Toun'ry  have  boon  as  conspiouous  and  teuent*l&l  as  his  xl>l- 
tary  valor  anil  pmienee  bavelMen  naeful  In  estiiLLlabicg  thelibof- 
%lo%  and  In  the  yoor  of  Masonry  5.793.  by  the  I*io*llQnt  of  the 
United  States*  In  eoni^ert  wttb  the  Grand  X^lgo  of  Marylnnl, 
e^jveral  Lodtcos  under  Its  juriadl^Uon,  aud  L&dge  Ho*  2i  from 
AlfliandrSa^  Yirglafa. 

"Thomas  Johnson.  David  Stewart  aad  Daniel  Q&rrell,  Com- 
missioners; Joseph  Clarke,  It.  W.  a.  JL  P.  T. ;  Jamea  Ilobon  aad 
Bfepheu  tlallate,  Atehltectd^  Collin  WllUamaon^  M.  Masoo/* 

The  north  wing  waa  ready  for  ooenpation  in  ISOO.  In 
the  completed  wing  the  Senate,  on  the  west  side,  the  Ilon&e 
of  RepresentativeB  on  the  east,  and  the  Bnpreme  Conrt 
in  the  basemeut,  first  held  their  eeasiona.  In  IBOl  the 
Bonae  ocou piod a  temporary  Btrnct  11  re,  calkd  the  ''Ovenp'* 
from  ita  ahapo,  erroted  on  the  ^ito  of  the  preaent  eonth 
extension.  In  1805  it  n^urned  to  its  titst  apartment  in 
the  north  wing.  In  IB03»  R.  H.  Lmtrobe  waa  appointed 
architeet  of  the  CapitoL  This  gentli^man  made  mdioal 
changes  in  t!ie  elevation  and  ground  plan  of  the  bnitdingt 
raising  the  floor  from  the  gronud  story  to  tbe  principnt 
order  over  the  caaement  The  south  wing  waa  in  rea^li 
nets  for  the  oocupation  of  Congress  in  181 L  The  central 
portions  were  still  an  finished.  An  nnsigbtly  wooden  pafl- 
«SRe  oonneot^d  the  two  wings.  Dnring  the  wnr  of  1812, 
work  on  the  baUding  was  aospended.    In  1B14  the  infe- 


rior of  both  wiDgfl  waa  d*  stroyed  by  the  Britiain  after  w  hich 
Congress,  on  September  19th,  1814.  met  temporarily  in 
the  sirncture  known  aa  Blodgett'a  Hotel,  eituuted  on  th« 
east  Iront  of  the  square  now  ocenpied  by  the  General  Post' 
Office.  The  session  of  Congress,  oommeooing  December 
18th»  1815,  assembled  in  a  bnildirg  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  A  and  First  Streets,  northeast,  erected  by  tbe  citi* 
zena  of  Washington  for  the  pnrpose,  and  waa  oconpiod  till 
the  restoration  of  the  aonth  wing  of  the  original  CapitoU 
in  1827, 

This  atmctnro  wa«  afterward  known  as  the  '*Oll  Capi. 
tol/'  and  waa  naed  as  a  politioal  prison  dnring  the  IlebeN 
lion,  imil  65. 

lo  1815,  aftor  an  obstinate  di?oussion,  for  a  time  threat- 
ening  the  most  serious  eoi.soquenoes  to  tbe  harmony  ot 
the  Union,  Congress  deter mine<l  to  restore  tbe  Capitol. 
Tbe  work  of  restoraljon  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Lotrobe. 
Churl ris  But^nch,  of  Boj^ton,  his  successor,  commenced  the 
oentral  portions  of  the  building,  inolnding  tbe  Kotunda 
and  Library,  in  1618,  which  were  completed  in  1827.  In 
1818,  a  temporary  building  waa  erecte<l,  near  the  Cnpitol, 
for  the  nse  of  committees  of  Congrese*  Tho  plans  of  Lut- 
robe,  with  a  few  slight  modiQcatione,  were  Onrried  out, 
and  tbe  entire  structure,  with  terraoot  and  grounds,  waa 
Gompleted  in  thirteen  years,  at  a  co«it,  inelu'ling  ahera- 
lions«  repairs,  ^c,  and  improTements  of  gronnda,  to  18(»1, 
when  tho  extensions  were  added,  92,6^,459.21.  Ia  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  Congress  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the  ei* 
tension  of  tbe  Capitol. 

Daniel  Webster,  tbe  orator  of  the  day,  concluded  tho 
eeremonies  in  un  eloquent  address. 

In  1855  Congress  authorized  tho  removal  of  the  Dom«|4 
and  the  construction  of  a  new  one  of  iron,  according  ton 
the  plans  of  Architect  Walter.  The  first  Dome  was  built 
of  wood.  In  the  fire  of  1851,  which  consumed  tho  interior 
of  tbe  Library  of  Congress  tbw  Dome  was  in  imminent 
diinger,  Thongh  it  escaped  destruction,  the  lesson  sug- 
gested its  removal,  which  was  done  in  135^X  In  its  place 
the  erection  of  the  present  Dome  of  ironi  finished  in  1865, . 
was  undertaken.  Tbe  inner  shell  of  the  first  Dome  was^ 
ornamented  with  panels  or  caissons,  and  modeled  after 
that  of  the  Pantheon  of  Agiippa  at  Borne,  It  wi^  smaller 
in  aise,  the  Dome  of  the  Capitol  being  ninety-six  feet  in 
height  iind  diameter,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
and  a  half  feet  to  the  skylight.  The  Dome  of  the  Pan- 
theon waa  one  bandroi  and  forty-two  feet  in  diameter, 
which  was  abont  the  same  as  the  height,  one-half  being  i 
the  height  of  the  Dome  and  the  circular  opening  for  light 
twenty-three  feet  in  diameter.  The  outer  sbeil  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Capitol  waa  higher  in  proportion  than  its 
original  in  Boma  The  circular  np^rture  at  ttm  apex  was 
also  covered  by  a  cupola*  around  which  tbt^re  was  a  balns- 
tmde,  reached  by  a  stairway  between  the  inner  and  outer 
shells,  Tbe  aocees,  however,  waa  inconYenicnt  and  dan- 
geiona,  Ou  one  occa&ion  a  lady  slipped  and  fell  upon  the 
sash,  breaking  the  glass,  but  was  prevented  from  precipi- 
tation to  the  pavement  of  the  Botunda  below  by  tlja 
strength  of  the  frame. 

The  work  on  the  Capitol  was  con  tinned  throngh  the  watJ 
of  the  rel>ellion,  1861-65.     On  December  12th,  1863,  at' 
noon,  the  etatnte  of  Freedom  which  surmonnta  the  Dome 
was  plnoed  in  position.     Tlie  dag  of  the  United  Btates  was 
unfurled  from  its  crest,  and  waa  greeted  by  the  shouts  of 
tbonsnnds  of  citizens  and  soldiersi     A  national  salute  of 
thirty  five  guns  was  fired   by  a  field  battery  in  the  east 
park,  and  was  responded  lo  by  the  great  puns  of  tbe  ehaia^ 
of  forts  constituting  the  defenses  of  tbe  threatened  Capitdi 
of  tbo  Nation. 

The  new  Hull  of  the  south  extension  waa  ow^^-^viA  V^ 
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the  Hotiae  of  RepreseDtatives  December  16tb,  1857,  and 
thai  of  the  north  by  the  Senate,  Jaouury  4th,  1859. 

The  Capitol  of  the  Uoited  States  stands  on  the  west  brow 
of  the  plateau  which  forms  the  east  portion  of  the  citj. 
It  maj  be  reached  from  the  more  populous  sectioos  by 
atreet-oars.  PennBjlvania  Aveuue,  from  Georgetown, 
leads  to  one  of  the  gates  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  below  the 
west  entranoe.  From  the  President's  hotifle,  by  Pennsyl* 
Tonia  Avenue,  the  difltaQce  to  the  Onpitol  is  one  and  a 
quarter  miles,  and  the  same  fiom  the  iiiOi»i  remote  of  the 
priooipal  hotels.  The  street  oara 
pajss  otose  by  all  the  hotels. 

The  Odpitol  oceupies  very  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  plot  of  the  city, 
there  being  tweoty-flve  streett  east, 
twenty  *8eTen  streets  west,  twenty- 
two  streets  north  and  twenty  •one 
streets  south.  On  a  straight  tine, 
however,  drawn  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  it  stands  about  one-third 
of  a  mile  toward  the  latter  point 
The  g^reat  white  dome  which  sup> 
mounts  the  mighty  pile,  rising 
liigh  in  the  air,  is  visible  for  miles 
&round — indeed,  from  every  elevated 
point  in  the  diatriot.  From  it,  as 
Ur  as  the  eye  ^Am  reach,  may  be 
seen  rolling  biiL\  broad  vaileys 
and  rivers.  The  east  facade  of  the 
building  looks  out  upon  the  ex- 
pansive plain  of  Capital  HIU,  with 
a  background  of  beautiful  eleva* 
tions,  thoM  on  the  right  WinR 
Ivjond  Iha  Anaoostia;  the  north         ™  ^^'^'^'V^SVA 


across  a  broad  intervening  valley,  to  the  wooded  en» 
ciroling  hills  of  the  city ;  the  south  down  upon  the  low 
grounds  and  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  cityi  with  the 
broAd  Potomac  and  Anacostia  mingling  their  waters  in  the 
distance ;  the  west  overlooks  the  business  and  official 
quarters,  the  lawns  and  groves  of  the  Botanical  Garden, 
the  Mall  and  the  Preaident*s  grounds,  and  the  wooded 
summit  of  University  Square,  with  the  shining  domes  of 
the  Observatory  and  Georgetown  Heights  beyond. 
The  grounds  surrounding  the  Capitol,  enlarged  in 
1872-3,  contain  fifty -one  aod  a  half 
acres*  The  Capitol  occupies  the 
centre,  and  with  its  massive  porti- 
cos, broad  steps  and  blockings^ 
lowering  dome  and  columns, 
ters,  entablatures;  with  arohitiaTfj] 
frieze  and  cornice^  pediment  and 
baluHtrade,  is  one  of  the  most  im* 
posing  stmotures  in  the  world. 


row.  F4*«  TKs  raian 

CArtTOL. 


A  MAX  should  be  wise  in  disput 
a  lion  in  the  battle  and  conflict,  i 
teacher  in  bis  household,  a  eon 
aelor  in  the  nation,  an  arbitrator  j 
his  vicinity,  oonsoienttous  in  action^ 
content  with  his  state,  regulsr  in 
his  habits,  diligent  in  his  calling, 
faithful  iu  his  friendship,  temperate 
in  his  pleaaurei  and  deliberate  in 
hie  speech.  So  he  will  be  happy  in 
Ilia  life,  easy  in  his  death,  aud  a 
highly  esteemed  example  of  Lis 
auoceesorj^. 
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A  NIGHT-RAIN  IN  SUMMER. 

Opsh  the  window,  and  let  the  air 

Freshly  blow  upon  f  aoe  and  hair. 

And  fill  the  room,  as  it  fills  the  night. 

With  the  breath  of  the  rain's  sweet  might 

Hark  I  the  burden,  swift  and  prone  1 

And  how  the  odorous  limes  are  blown  I 

Stormy  Love's  abroad,  and  keeps 

Hopeful  ooil  for  gentle  sleeps. 

Mot  a  blink  shall  bum  to-ni^ht 

In  my  ehamber,  of  sordid  light; 

Naught  will  I  have,  not  a  window-pane. 

Twist  me  and  the  air  and  the  great  good  rain, 

Whioh  ever  shall  sing  me  sharp  lullabies; 

And  God's  own  darkness  shall  close  mine  eyes; 

And  I  wiU  sleep,  with  all  things  blest. 

In  the  pure  earth-shadow  of  natural  rest 


THE   ORIGIN  OF  "BARON   MUNCHAUSEN." 

This  famons  book  was  first  published  in  1785,  but  was 
muob  smaller  than  the  work  now  in  general  oironlation. 
It  contained  only  forty-five  pages — a  portion  of  what  is 
now  the  *' First  part  *'  of  the  Baron's  adventures.  It  was 
published  simultaneonslj  in  Oxford  and  London,  by  a 
booksell(>r,  named  Smith,  of  Fleet  Street.  The  title  was, 
**  Baron  Mnnobansen's  Narratives  of  his  Marrelons  Travels 
and  Campaigns  in  Rnssia.**  A  seoond  and  a  third  edition 
appeared  in  the  same  year.  The  title  of  the  third  edition 
was  "Qnlliver  Revived  ;  Or,  The  Ad  ventures,  *'  eta  This 
latter  is  brieflj  noticed  in  The  Gentleman*8  Magazine, 
(VoL  IvL  pt  2,  p.  590)  where  the  rapid  sale  of  the  first 
two  editions  is  spoken  oi  From  that  time,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  ceased  for  several  years  to  attract  attention. 
Bat  it  was  re-issned  after  a  considerable  interval,  enlarged 
and  amended,  onder  oiroamatances  which  will  be  presently 
noticed. 

The  anthorship  was  for  a  time  a  matter  of  controversy. 
It  was  ascribed  to  a  writer,  who  of  all  men  living  seemed 
the  least  likely  to  have  composed  such  a  book— James 
Qrahame,  the  aathor  of  a  poem  called  **The  Sabbath," 
and  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  Ohuroh  of  Scotland. 
Lord  Byron,  in  his  *'  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers," 
is  extremely  severe  on  this  writer,  whom  he  thinks  fit  to 
call  <«  Sepolohral  Grahame,"  and  of  whom  he  deckree  that 

he — 

*'  Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  Bt  Luke. 
And  boldly  plUers  from  the  Pentateuch 

It  is  possible  that  the  very  fact  of  the  extreme  nnlikdi- 
hood  of  such  a  statement  respecting  the  anthorahip  of 
Munchausen  has  caused  it  to  be  believed— because  it  was 
thought  that  no  one  would  have  attributed  it  to  bim, 
except  ou  some  very  clear  evidence.  But  it  should  be 
added  that  in  1785  Grahams  could  not  have  been  more 
than  twenty  years  old,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  years 
sobsequently  he  composed  one  or  two  plays,  which  bore 
very  little  resemblance  to  his  later  writings.  It  is  poesi- 
ble,  therefore,  thoagb  ut  the  same  time  very  improbable, 
that  he  did  compose  the  squib  in  question,  when  a  very 
young  man.  A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  affirms  that 
from  "  circnmstaucea  which  came  to  bis  knowledge, 
coupled  with  Grabame*8  exceedingly  lovable  cbarMcter, 
it  is  almost  incredible  that  he  could  have  written  '  Baron 
Munchausen,'  *'  but  adds  that  **  Giabame  certainly  knew 
who  the  author  wa&*' 

In  the  "  Percy  Anecdotes, **  under  the  head  ••  Ojptivity," 

the  antbovship  is  ascribed  to  a  Mr.  M ,  who  (the 

writer  says),  was  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
Anecdotes  (1793),  a  prisoner  in  France.    But  it.islnot 


stated  on  what  grounds  this  Mr.  M— >  is  assumed  to  b» 
the  author,  nor  is  it  known  who  "  Mn  M^— **  waa 

A  much  better  case  than  either  of  the  above  haa  been 
made  out  for  a  German  named  Rasp^,  a  Professor  aft  the 
University  of  Gassel,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  in  thai 
city.  Rasp^  was  a  literary  man  of  sufficient  oelebrity  to 
find  a  place  in  the  *' Biographic  Universelle,**  where  a  list 
of  his  writings  is  given,  though  **  Baron  Munchausen  **  is 
not  included  among  Uiem.  The  professor,  it  appears, 
made  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  appropriating  to  his  own 
use  some  of  the  coius  belonging -to  the  museum,  of  which 
he  was  the  custodian,  and  he  was  in  oonsequence  obliged 
to  leave  Gassel  and  take  refuge  in  England.  Here  he 
held  one  or  two  posts  as  superintendent  of  mines,  and  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  located  at  Muckross,  in 
I  Donegal.  His  death  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  year 
,  1784.  As  the  *' Adventures  of  Munchausen"  was  not 
issued  for  a  twelvemonth  afterward,  the  publication  was  a 
!  posthumous  one,  if  he  was  its  author. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  go  to  prove  that 
he  was  the  author.  It  was  published  in  Germany  also 
almost  simultaneoQsly,  and  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  a  very  unusual  occurrence.  In  the  preface  to  the 
second  German  edition,  the  editor  speaks  of  the  book 
having  reached  a  seventh  edition  in  England,  and  adds  : 
"It  is  somewhat  strange  to  see  the  following  tales,  which 
were  produced  on  Qerman  soil^  are  more  appreciated  in 
Englfuid  than  in  Germany.**  And  again  he  says  :  "  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  import  a 
native  production  from  a  foreign  oountry.**  This  certainly 
implies  that  the  author  is  a  German.  There  is  also  extant 
a  letter  written  by  a  friend  of  the  editor,  in  which  he  says  ; 
«*  The  collection  (Baron  Munchausen's  memoirs)  had  for 
its  compiler  the  late  Professor  Basp4,  who  published  it 
after  his  flight  from  Galsel  to  England.**  If  this  state- 
ment was  made  from  information  given  by  the  editor,  as 
seems  most  likely,  it  is  deoisiva 

Again,  the  author,  notwithstanding  the  ftivolous  diar- 
acter  of  the  work,  is  certainly  a  well-read  man,  and  one 
acquainted  with  many  languages^  as  Basp^  is  known  to 
have  been — many  of  the  tales  being  derived  from  authors 
of  various  ages  and  countries. 

But  it  should  be  remarked  that  Itasp6  could  hsTebeen 
the  composer  of  the  first  part  only.  The  later  portion, 
which  was  not  put  out  until  1790,  could  not  have  been  his 

work.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Mr.  M whom  the 

brothers  Percy  declare  to  be  the  writer  of  the  book  may 
have  been  really  the  writer  of  this  seoond  part  This 
latter  is  different  in  many  respects  from  the  first ;  more 
prolix,  less  varied,  and  more  'ull  of  poUticsl  references 
and  innuendos.  The  last  chi.^iter  especially,  which  refers 
to  the  incidents  of  the  Frtjch  Revolution,  and  the 
attempted  escape  of  the  French  Royal  family,  is  likely  to 
have  been  the  composition  of  a  man  like  Mr.  M— ,  who 
(as  we  learn  from  the  "  Pt  rcy  Anecdotes  *')  was  long  in 
the  employ  of  the  Revolutionary  party,  but  withdrew  from 
fuither  connection  with  thorn  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  the  king. 

We  have  next  to  ask.  With  what  object  was  the  book 
composed?  It  is  obvious  to  any  reader  that  certain 
travelers  of  celebrity,  such  as  Cook  and  De  Tott,  are 
satirized  in  it  But  they  are  not  sufficiently  prominent  to 
make  it  likely  that  the  work  was  designed  simply  to 
attack  them.  There  is  also  a  widely  difl'used  notion  that 
it  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  Brooe.  This 
has  indeed  b.^en  alleged  by  more  than  one  person,  whose 
statements  ought  to  command  respect  But  it  is,  never- 
theless, certainly  a  mistake.  Not  only  is  there  no  refer- 
enoe  to  Brace  or  his  adventures  in  the  original  work. 
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but  it  was  published  fnllj  five  years  before  the  appear- 
SDoe  of  "Brace's  TraveU.'*  The  second  part  of  ** Baron 
MuDohaosen,''  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  no 
donbt  was  intended,  in  a  great  measore*  as  an  attack  on 
Brace.  Bat  wo  are  now  dealing  with  the  first  part  only— 
the  original  composition  of  Basp^— and  his  inducement 
to  write  it.  And  ^trange  as  such  a  fact  may  soond  to  the 
reader,  it  appears  that  *'  Baron  Munchausen  '*  was,  after 
all,  a  real  person. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  noble  Hanoverian 
family  bearing  the  title  of  Munchausen,  and  it  appears 
that  in  Basp^'s  time  one  particular  member  of  it  was  so 
ndtorions  for  the  maivelous  stories  of  his  own  exploits 
which  he  was  wont  to  relate,  that  he  at  ooco  suggested  and 
formed  the  main  feature  in  the  German  professor's  bur- 
lesque. The  original  compiler  had  no  scruple  in  saying 
as  much.  "Baron  Munchausen,"  he  says,  "of  Boden- 
werder  near  Haweln  on  the  Weser,  belongs  to  the  noble 
family  of  that  name.**  We  furtiier  Icam  from  the  German 
editor  that  the  nobleman  in  question  was  the  Herr  Karl, 
JO'rederich,  Hierouymus  von  Munchausen,  who  had  served 
as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Russian*  service,  and  passed  his 
latter  days  on  his  property  at  Boden werder.  "  The  old 
officer,"  says  a  clergyman,  who  lived  much  in  the  baron's 
society,  "  used  to  relate  his  own  surprising  adventures  in 
a  cavalier  manner,  with  a  military  empbasis,  but  without 
any  passion,  and  with  the  easy  humor,  of  a  man  of  tbe 
world,  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  things  which  re- 
quired neither  explanation  nor  proof." 

It  is  probable  that  Professor  Basp<5  was,  previously  to 
his  flight  from  Gassel,  acquainted  with  this  gentleman ; 
and  while  still  residing  in  that  city,  compiled  for  his  own 
and  his  friends'  amusement  his  volame  of  marvelous 
adventures ;  though  some  may  have  been  added  after  his 
removal  to  England.  Many  of  the  tales  he  had  probably 
heard— though,  it  may  be  assumed,  ia  a  less  sensationid 
form— from  the  old  generars  own  lips,  and  for  the  entire 
collection  the  baron  may  have  been  accounted  a  suitable 
godfather.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  feel  reluctant 
to  publish  the  book  during  the  old  man's  lifetime ;  but 
after  RaspiTs  death,  his  friends  were  not  so  scmpulous. 

Lastly,  from  what  sources  are  the  tales  derived  ?  Doubt- 
less these  were  manifold.  Some  few  may  have  been  of  the 
author's  own  invention.  Such  indeed,  prob  ibly,  was  the 
case ;  as  there  are  some  which  have  never  been  traced  to 
any  previous  compilation  or  tradition.  But  the  greater 
number  are  either  burlesques  of  incidents  related  by  well- 
known  travelers,  or  reproductions  of  stories  told  by  older 
writen.  It  wiU  be  interesting  to  make  inquiry  about 
these. 

The  principal  authors  attacked  seemed  to  be  GoDk.f 
Phipps,  Drinkwater,  De  Tott,  and  Vailliant— all  of  them 
travelers  or  writers  of  celebrity  in  Basp^s  timei  "  The 
stoppage  of  tbe  leak  "  (chapter  7),  "The  wonderful  bird's 
nest"  ( chapter  20),  and  " The  kava  at  the  Afri^^an  feast** 
(chapter  26),  are  all  designed  as  hits  at  C!ook.  Cook  had 
related  how  that  on  one  occasion  his  ship,  the  Endeavour, 


•  It  will  be  remcubered  that  the  oiiRtnal  title  was  "  Baron  Mun- 
6hansen*s  Narrative  of  his  Marvelous  Travels  and  Campaigns  in 

f  James  Oook,  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  laborer,  was  bom  a.  d. 
1728,  and  went  to  sea  when  quite  a  boy.  afterward  entering  the 
navy  in  17S5w  Made  oaptaia  in  1771,  he  was  frequently  employed 
by  the  Government  in  geoprraphlcal  and  scientiflo  researohes,  until 
his  death  at  Owhyhee,  in  1779.  He  traversed  several  times  a  laiKe 
portion  of  the  globe,  dlf^ooverlng,  aroong  other  lands.  New  South 
Wales,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  history  of 
hll  vcgragse  has  been  written  by  himself  with  equal  ability  and 
moflostj.  litrr  i1H  any  writer  ever  lees  deserve  to  have  his  state- 
BSBta  gusstloned  and  ridiculed. 


struck  on  a  rock,  and  a  hole  was  made  in  her  bottom. 
He  patched  this,  as  he  supposed,  with  canvas  and  oakum, 
so  as  to  keep  her  afloat  till  they  reached  port  Then  it 
was  found  that  a  large  fragment  of  the  rock  had  broken 
off  in  the  gap,  almost  closing  it  up.  This  storj  Mun- 
chausen travesties  by  representing  hia  ship  as  spriQgiog  a 
leak,  and  the  baron  closing  it  by  sitting  down  in  the  hole 
that  had  been  made,  until  the  vessel  reached  port 

Again,  the  captain  describes  an  enornxous  nest  which  he 
had  seen  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales; 
He  reports  it  as  being  "  not  less  than  siz-and-twenty  feet 
in  circumference,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  high.  *'  (Kippis's 
"  Cook,"  p.  107.)  This,  in  the  baron's  memoirs,  becomes 
a  ''kingfisher's  nest  of  prodigious  magnitude.  It  was  at 
least  twice  the  circumference  of  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  !*' 

In  chapter  13  Phipps*  is  attacked.  He  had  related  how 
a  walrus,  having  been  fired  at  by  an  officer,  dived  and 
brought  up  a  number  of  its  companions,  which  all  joined 
in  an  attack  on  the  boat  Munchausen  relates  nearly  the 
same  incident  (chapter  13),  with  monstrous  additions,  and 
in  order  to  remove  all  doubt,  mentions  Phipps  by  name, 
with  the  flattering  remark  that  **  there  is  not  so  complete 
a  bear  as  he  naturally  is,  among  the  human  species." 

Drinkwater,  in  his  "  Siege  of  Gibraltar,"  mentions  two 
lads  who  possessed  such  wonderful  keenness  of  vision  as 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  cannon  balls  in  their  passage 
through  the  air.  **  It  is  somewhat  singular,"  he  writes, 
**that  the  boy  should  have  possessed  such  uncommon 
quicknoss  of  vision  as  to  see  the  enemy's  shot  almost  im- 
mediately after  it  quitted  the  guns.  He  was  not,  however, 
the  only  one  in  the  garrison  possessing  this  qualification. 
Another  boy  of  about  the  same  age  was  as  celebrated, -if 
not  superior."  (Drinkwater,  "Siege  of  Gibraltar.")  This 
the  baron  burlesques  (in  chapter  10),  by  representing 
himself  as  not  only  being  able  to  see  the  diot  oome  from 
the  cannon,  but  tbe  exact  direction  it  would  take ;  and 
accordingly  firing  a  heavier  piece  of  ordnance  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  enemy  discharges  his,  whereby  the  can- 
non balls  are  struck  in  midair,  and  driven  back  on  the 
cannoneers  I 

Baron  de  Tott,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  memoirs,  re- 
lates a  feat  he  performed  in  discharging  a  huge  piece  of 
ordnance,  to  the  amazement  and  alarm  of  the  spectators. 
*'  Munchausen  "  repeats  this  story,  and  then  tells  a  similar 
adventure  of  his  own,  which  turns  the  whole  into  ridicule. 
Other  instances  might  be  found,  but  these  will  suffice. 

As  regards  the  other  class  of  tales,  which  are  chiefly 
taken  from  oldei  narrators,  a  great  many  have  been  traced 
to  their  sources  by  one  writer  or  another. 

The  story  of  the  lion  and  the  crocodile  in  the  first  chap- 
ter is  taken,  almost  verbatim,  from  Purchase's  **Pilgrun- 
age."  only  there  it  is  a  tiger,  not  a  lion.  A  man  in  a  boat 
is  attacked  simultaneously  by  a  crocodile  and  a  tiger.  He 
slips  out  of  the  way,  and  the  tiger  .leaps  over  the  boat 
down  the  crocodile's  throat  I 

The  baron's  cloak  being  seized  with  madness,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  bitten  by  a  dog,  is  probably  designed 
as  a  satire  on  the  excessive  terror  of  infection  from  small- 
pox, which  Hunter's  recent  discovery  of  vaccination  as  a 
specific  against  that  disease,  had  stirred  up.  It  was  at  its 
height  when  **  Munchausen  "  was  written. 

The  tale  of  the  horse  out  in  halves,  which,  nevertheless. 


•  Oonstantine  John  Phipps,  the  oldest  son  of  an  Irish  peer,  was 
sent  ▲  n.  1773.  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  North  Pole,  and  on 
his  return  published  a  narrative  of  his  adventures.  There  Is 
nothing  very  reniarkable  In  them,  and  they  are  chiefly  remem- 
bered now  as  being  conneoted  with  Nelson's  early  eareer.  But 
there  are  no  grounds,  so  tar  as  I  am  awaroy  for  eharglng.the 
author  with  either  teleehood  or  esaoQinSSAiw 
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conimned  to  drink,  tliaagh  witboat  satiafyiDg  itit  thirst, 
as  the  water  ooDtiooed  to  pour  out  at  one  and  aa  fast  aa  it 
waa  taken  la  at  the  other — is  said  to  be  derived  from  a 
Welsh  legend.  The  acl venture  with  the  wolf>  vihxch  is 
forced  int  J  the  baruesa  of  the  horse  it  has  juat  devonred, 
and  compelled  to  draw  the  baron's  cnrriage,  is  a  ridiculous 
▼emiOQ  of  the  method  in  which  the  Noqanis  Indiuns  are 
said  to  oatch  wild  horses,  ae  lelated  in  Da  Tott's  memoirak 


was  placed  near  the  fire.  With  the  general  reader  **Mun> 
chausen'*  hss  usuatlj  the  creJit  of  having  invented  this 
extremetj  amnaing  conception.  Bat,  aa  a  matter  of  fact« 
there  is  none  among  the  **  Manohauseii'*  stones  which 
can  lay  lesss  claim  to  originalitj*  It  ii  said  to  be  one  of 
the  quaiut  fancies  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Ktsbelaia 
(liv.  4,  ch.  55,  56)*  Something  very.  like  it,  if  not  tho 
idea  itself,  is  used  as  an  illostration  bj  Jerem j  Tajlor,    II 
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TUX  rK(»Ka4L  VtTlJM  4Kt)  CArtTOJ^  or  TBK  VKlTltO  STATICS, 

dereral  more  of  the  steriea  are  to  be  found  lo  the  '•  Nuga* 
Vonalea  "  of  Bmdi ;  some  niao  in  Lucieu— as,  t^g,  the  •*  Ad- 
Tenturea  in  the  Moon  "^nd  other  ancient  writer*. 
Southej  reports  having  found  two  o(  lUsm  in  a  Porta* 
guese  magaztuo. 
Bui  tha  oaoai  oelebrated  of  all  tbt  boron's  tales  is  that 
J^J^  *<"»«•  wWob  were  frozen  up  in  the  post-horu,  and 
'  iliemselres  oat  ia  Maeoeamm,  M  soqo  as  tht-  Horn 


--Taa  fHiBaaitT  cArit^t^  ar  VAsaiKOfON^— t£t  r^^a  251. 

exists  b  the  Spauiali  and  the  Italian,  and  1  know  not  how 
many  mure  laagiKifesL  It  ia  thim  toid  by  Utrad.  th« 
author  of  the  •*  Nufjm  Veuales.** 

'*  A  soldier  swore  despersMv  tbiit  lo  tba  wsn  biliN 
the  UuMiiaos  and  Polemon,  there  chanood  lo  b«  a  l«(irfsj 
between  the  two  geaoriils,  on  a  spot  wbora  a  river  pftrtad 
t»  eta.  At  that  time  it  frose  so  exoosaivaljr  Ibal  lbs  wanla J 
W6r«  no  sooner  octt  of  the«r  atoattui  bnl  thrv  wer«  Uxm 


TB£   OBiaiK   OF  ''BABOK  WVnCVAVSEN^ 


•*  LlWVERl   WHAT  i  TBKSl  DBBK  fJ^PM*  TttAT  WaHKT  BAi  IBOUOttT  Ml  TO  SIOH  ? 


And  oonUl  not  be  bonn!  Hll 
cieT«n  days  nftetward,  wUen 
A  thaw  cnme,  mti  tiie  dia- 
folved  words  made  them- 
•elvee     undible     to     ^W* 

Mr.  Sbora  gi^ea  another 
^enioo*    *'A  Spanisb  muld* 
leer     lold     me.''  he    htkj^ 
••that  A  Spanieh  nobleman 
bad  traveled  to  Rassia,  and 
Towed  to  the  Virgin  a  bell 
if  fibe  wonid  bring  him  bock 
aafa  to  Spain.     He  went  to 
s  Ba«ftian  bellinaker,  cbone 
a  bell»  and  required  to  hare 
it  rang ;  bnt  was  told  that 
tbej  had   been  ringing  it, 
btti  the  sound  was  frozen 
up.     The  Don  took    it    to 
Spain,  and  hung  it  up  in 
lh«  aleeple,   when    it   gave 
out  Innei  for   three  weeks. 
Thi«  was  attributed  to  the 
epproral  of  the  Yirgin/* 

If  aoj  one  would  Uke  the 
tfotibK  1  doubt  not  he 
might  find  a  great  many 
more  of  the  baron's  marvels 
In  on«  old  writer  or  another ; 
hok    moftt    rejideiB    would 


**  iitmxk  W48  caosSj  akd  i  was  aririair.' 


"^SIl  rOKM  ON  KaXT  rAOB. 

probably  consider  that  the 
giime  would  scarcely  be 
worth  the  cundle* 

Thus   much  of    the  ftrsi 
issue  of   "  Munohauien  "— 
Basp^'a   original   work.     It 
has  already  been  mentioned 
that  in  1790  another  and  a 
greatly  enlarged  edition  waa 
publiahtd,  swelling  the  book 
to  very  nearly  ita    present 
bulk.     The  second   part  ia 
wholly    difierenl    both     in 
Btyle  and  manner  from  the 
first,  being  full  of  references 
to  the   chief    poUtical    and 
historical  occurrences  of  the 
day--«noh  as  the  campaigns 
in  India  anO  North  Ajnerica» 
the  doings  of  Catherine  of 
Russia,  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution.     It 
should  be  added  that  this 
part  ia  not  nearly  a»  clever 
as  ita  predecessor,  nor  haa  it 
attained  anything  like  the 
^me    popularity  with    the 

reader.  ^.  .  I 

Bui    the    writer's    ©hief  ■ 
purpose  wwa  not,  ao  far  aa 
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political  squibs  on  the  leading  events  of  the  day.  These 
seem  to  have  been  put  in  merely  for  the  purpose  of  fill- 
ing np  the  book.  The  real  design  of  the  second  part  was 
to  Sittirize  Bmoe.  It  has  been  already  shown  tbat  the 
original  work  of  Basp^  had  no  reference  whatever  to  tbis 
oelebrated  trayeler.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  second 
work  was  written  for  the  pnri>ose  of  attacking  him.    It 


would  seem  that  the  sale  of  the  book  after  the  sppeHraiioa 
of  the  third  edition  had  languished  for  foor  or  fi^e  yeai^ 
when  the  issue  of  Bn]oe*s  travels  caused  snoh  a  oomMO- 
tion  in  the  litorary  world  as  to  induce  the  proprietoit  of 
"  Munchausen  **  to  take  adrantage  of  it^  by  pubUshiag 
another  edition,  ridiculing  the  great  Abyssinian  travelefy 
at  that  time  the  object  of  almost  universal  attention. 


BETSEY  AND  I  ARE  OUT." 


*'  Dniw  ap  the  pAOArs.  Lawyer,  and  make  'em  good  and  stout; 
For  thlnt^s  h^.  liotiie  are  ocvBHways,  and  Betsey  and  I  are  out; 
We  who  have  worked  together  so  long  as  man  and  wifo, 
Must  pull  in  single  harness  for  the  rest  of  our  nat'ral  life  I 


"  And  so  I  have  talked  with  Betsey,  and  Betsey  has  talked  with  m«i, 
And  we  have  agreed  together  that  we  oan't  never  agree; 
And  what  is  hers  shail  be  hers,  and  what  is  mine  shall  be  mine; 
And  I'll  put  it  in  tHe  agreemont,  and  take  it  to  her  to  sign." 
W.  M.  Cahuetok,  in  the  IbUdo  BladL 


**  I  THINK  IT  IS  JOHN  THAT'S  OUT." 
Bv  Edward  Greey. 


Lawtkb  r  what's  these  here  papers  that  Johnny  has  broaght  me 

to  sign? 
What's  the  crazy  old  man  been  doing?    \Mio  got  him  on  this 

Une? 
Who's  put  it  into  his  head  to  get  shot  of  his  lawful  wife  ? 
When  we  two  got  hitched  together,  I  meant  it  to  last  for  Ufel 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?— dont  stare  so  t    I  guess  that  you  know, 

right  Weill 
lawyers— most  time,  I  reckon— knows  a  deal  they  don't  care 

to  tell. 
Say  t  answer  me  Jest  one  question  ~  as  straight  as  ever  you  ean: 
Who  is  it's  bin  a-playing  on  the  foeli^gs  of  my  old  man  ? 

Who's  put  him  up  to  this— for  he  no\'er  has  spoke  out  to  me 
About  parting,  unless  he  was  mad— and  to  part  I  will  never  agree! 
I*ye  told  him  his  faults,  lor  sartin— though  you  cant  make  tliat 

aorime; 
And  ooe  tiling's  sure— that  is,  Johnny  has  freely  told  me  of  mine  I 

John  had  a  stock  of  torn  per,  which  he  show'd  at  the  very  start; 
And  I— was  a  little  sharp,  at  times— but  never  meant  to  parti 
His  was  a  stubborn  feeling- bred  in  the  flesh  and  bone, 
Not  like  mine-,  though  1  can't  deny  I've  a  temper  of  my  own. 

John  was  for  favoring  the  Shakers;  I  didnt  like  their  creed— 
That  was  the  first  thiug,  I  reckon,  'bout  which  we  disagreed : 
I  didnt  want  them  Shakers  brought  up  every  dinner  and  tea! 
He  said  they  was  right— I  guessed  not;  and  sows  couldn't  agree. 

The  next  thing  that  rose  botwoen  us,  was  "bout  his  doctoring 

a  cow; 
I  told  him  not  to  do  it,  I  was  sure  ho  didnt  know  how. 
I  had  my  say,  he  tiad  his  way,  and  both  of  us  got  mad  I 
Iwas  Jest  as  X  said— the  physic  made  the  poor  cow  mighty  bad. 

Then  he  had  a  spell  of  the  sulks -for  a  week  he  never  spoke  I 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  got  tirod.  and  said  twas  all  a  joke  I 
A  few  days  after,  in  cleaning,  I  broke  a  cracked  china  bowl ; 
He  told  his  folks  about  it,  when  I  callod  him  a  real  moan  soul  I 

At  tea  he  would  talk  of  that  bowl,  and  embitter  every  cup; 
So  I,  for  revenge,  tho  cow-crltter  would  constantly  bring  up; 
And  when  we  talked  of  tJiem  Khukers,  no  nearer  to  heaven  we  got 
But  he  made  our  homo  ro30uible  a  liluco  that  is  mighty  hot! 

And  so  every  blamed  thing  between  us  kept  twisting  just  the 

wrong  way: 
If  I  said  "Yes,**  and  was  ploasnnt,  he  "No"  would  tauntingly  say. 
At  last,  I  spoke  to  the  neighbors,  who  took  op  tho  case  quite 

strong. 
And  some  said  that  John  was  to  blame;  and  others,  that  I  was 

wrong  I 

'Twas  so  we  lived  together  for  many  a  long,  woary  week: 
John  was  oross,  and  I  was  spunky— I  couldn't  be  first  to  speak  I 
This  stete  of  things  oontlnned  the  whole  of  the  Bummer  and  Fall ; 
I  thought  he*d  ohange  at  Kew  Year,  hot  he  didnt  alter  at  all. 

▲  week  MO  h*  vslented,  and  began  to  talk  to  me, 

B^lng-as  I  thought  In  a  joke-that  finding  we  oouklnt  ogxee^ 


He*d  Just  take  all  that  was  his'n  and  I  should  keep  what  was  minsi 
I  thought  he  was  only  foolhig-bnt  determined  not  to  sign  I 

Lawyer  I  is  it  them  Shakers  that  has  brought  John  to  this  state? 
One  called  at  the  farm  last  week -when  he  saw  me,  he  wouldn't 

wait 
Be  didn't  stop  to  convert  me,  although  he'd  a  first-rate  chance. 
If  I'd  caught  him  a-taiking  to  Jotin— I  swanl  I'd  have  made 

them  dance. 

So  Johnny  will  give  mo  the  homestead,  and  go  himself  to  roam? 
That's  what  he  offers,  is  it  ?  To  walk  off  and  leave  me  tho  home. 
Do  I  look  as  if  I'd  stand  that— why  1  what  would  the  neighbors  say? 
No,  Lawyer  1  I  won't  sign  thom  papers— and  John  at  homo  must 
stay, 

I  think  you  had  best  advise  him— you  who  have  taken  his  |)ay— 
That  the  law  don't  allow  a  man  to  desert  his  wife  that  way. 
Toll  him  to  try  and  be  cheerful,  and  not  mind  the  Shakers'  ehat» 
Or,  else  I'll  call  in  a  doctor— I've  made  up  my  mind  to  that 

I  see  you're  a-smillng.  Lawyer,  at  hearing  me  say  so  much. 
Divorce  is  an  ugly  business,  which  nothing  will  make  me  touch. 
Now,  I  am  old  and  homely— he  married  mo  fair  and  young. 
He  cant  say  a  word  agin  mo— except  that  I  use  my  tongue. 

John  surely  hasnt  forgotten  I— although  he  haa,  perhaps— 
Tnat  for  him  I  Jilted  a  dozon  of  real  good-looking  chaps. 
Then,  he  used  to  swear  he  loved  me ;  now,  he  does  nothing  tut 

frown; 
And  the  way  he  treats  mo,  I  reckon,  is  known  all  over  town. 

He  forgets  that  time  he'd  the  fever— the  men  forgot  things  soon^ 
How  all  but  me  shrunk  from  him,  ho  was  crazy  as  a  loon ; 
Then  he  would  cry  for  his  IJetsey— I  was  riever  out  of  his  sight. 
And  wore  myself  down  to  skin  and  bono,  tlirough  nursing  him 
day  and  nigtit 

My  house  is  well  kept  and  tidy,  and  my  kitchen  is  always  clean; 
Every  single  stitch  I  ve  about  mo  is  neat  and  fit  to  be  seen. 
Ho  can't  complain  that  I'm  giddy,  nor  say  aught  about  my  acts; 
Ho  can  only  say- like  a  good  wifo,  Ivo  always  told  him  facts. 

Betsey  paused  for  breath,  when  tho  lawyer  raised  his  good« 

humorod  face. 
And  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,  exi-lainod  John's  view  of  the  ease. 
Her  brow  oontractod  and  wrinklod,  us  tho  truth  upon  her  broke ; 
When  he  ceased,  she  roturncd  iho  pupois,  nnU  thus  to  the  hiwyor 

spoke: 

There,  Lawyer  I  take  back  them  blamod  papers,  and  I'll  go  home 

to-night; 
Perhaps  tis  I've  been  wrong,  not  J<.hiiiiy ;  but  I'U  try  and  make 

It  right 
Yon  ssy  he  dont  see  things  as  I  do- tis  likely  that  tis  so: 
When/iCleavoe  the  homestead,  I  ixckon,  I'd  better  with  him  go. 

In  future  III  stick  to  Johnny,  and  now  I  think  well  agree: 
I  always  thonght  he  was  to  bhimo-it  isnt  Jest  so,  I  seel 
Bay,  Lawyerl  I'U  pay  your  charges,  which  dont  speak  a  word 

about; 
You've  hnmght  me  to  my  senses,  still,  "  I  think  it  is  John  that*! 

out** 


I 


SiH  offleer  waa  walking  with  Ttpid  steps  ADd  oUokioft 
ftpurs  dowQ  ths  D«hr6astraM<s  in  Berlia»  not  f&r  from  tbe 
Open  Piace»  hia  faoa  oonoealed  at  mtioli  as  po^aiblo  in  the 
•coUarof  bifl  militarj  oJoak,  It  was  \a\s,  and  thongti  there 
wia  seldom  a  pasaenger  to  be  seeo  at  that  hoar  la  the  qaiet 
atreeto,  on  thia  oocasion  there  happened  to  be  one  who, 
when  he  oanght  eight  of  the  officer  raahlog  hj,  stopped 
atiU  aa  it  atruok  hj  Iightntngf  and  ataring  after  him  in 
amazement,  murmured  :  "The  King  t  Where  can  babe 
going  J  Oh,  Fredericua  rex,  thoa  favorite  of  Mora,  art 
tbfMl  now  followiag  after  Cupid  ?**  For  in  thoae  day*  all 
who  aaptred  to  oaltivatioa  had  a  smattering  of  mythology 
on  the  tip  of  their  tongoe.  The  officer  harried  on,  onlj 
arre^ttng  hta  ateps  when  he  reached  a  certain  new  and 
pretty  honse. 

The  officer  remaiaed  stan<Hng  a  moment,  and  looked 
np»  aa  if  he  were  trying  to  reoognize  the  ahadowa  which 
paaaed  now  and  again  before  tbe  illamiaated  panes.  A 
aweet  feeling  stole  over  him,  aa  if  the  light  there  above 
wero  a  star  of  promise.  However,  he  pulled  the  bell  with 
ao  Urm  a  hand  that  it  oUnged  load  aad  aharp,  and  could 
laare  the  inhabitatita  in  no  donbt  aa  to  the  viaitor. 

A  dainty  little  abigail  in  very  abort  akirts  anawered  the 
anmmona  immeiliately,  and  lighted  the  officer  np-atairs 
with  a  flaring  eiindle.  On  the  landing  stood  a  beantifal 
lady  in  gala  army,  A  Tcry  short,  fashionable  farthingale 
of  fiowered  aatin  formed  an  elegaat  bat  volaminooa  cask 
of  apaoiona  oirenmfercnoe,  from  which  the  alender  waiat 
■hot  np  like  a  flower  in  a  hyaointh-glaas.  Her  hair  waa 
dreaaed  in  towering  pnffs,  lariahly  powdered,  and  orna- 
mented with  roses  ;  the  white  olonda  of  powder  threw  a 
hazy  ahimmer  over  the  lady*9  rosy  face,  on  which  two 
finely -drawn  black  arohea  above  the  dark  eyes  gave  a  mix- 
tare  of  flrmQess  and  fascination.  She  made  a  low  reTer- 
«noe,  and  aaid,  in  broken  Qermon  : 

'*ronr  Majeety  is  too  graoioua  in  honoriDg  mo  with  a 
▼lait,  aad  in  wisiung  to  read  me  the  lateat  produotian  of 
yonr  Mnae  V* 

**  Oh,  aignorlna,  my  Maae  la  a  rery  doll  person  beaide 
an  ah  a  f^lr  Grace  aa  yonraelf.  Permit  me  to  offer  my 
homage.*' 

^ith  theae  worda  King  Frederick  XL  raised  the  charm- 
ing hand  of  the  celebrated  danstfi^tse,  Barbarina  CampaninJ, 
to  hia  Up%  and  then,  with  royal  dignity,  swiftly  preceded 
lier  into  the  brightly  lighted  room* 

"Von  loak  like  a  go<al  chiiil^  atgoorina,  and  as  auch  I 
have  brought  yon  a  trille.  See,  I  hope  it  pleaaea  yoa.'* 
The  King  took  a  box  from  hia  coat-pocket,  unwrapped 
aoma  ooveringt  of  silver  paper,  and  brought  forth  a  dainty 
poroelatu  Cupids  thoa  quoted  with  an  elegant  accent  to 
Ilia  favorite  kugitagL^ : 

*'  •  Voiel  tea  maitro: 
Jo  lo  fua^  U  Tost 
Ott  U  le  doit  eiiM.' 

**  Mark,  lorely  Barbarina,  the  renowned  Voltairo  haa  com* 
poaed  this  motto  on  love.  The  little  raacal,  moreover, 
haa  not  a  aingle  arrow  left  in  Lia  quiver,  for  he  haaolready 
diacharged  the  whole  of  them  at  me,  so  a  pair  of  diamonds 
All  their  place— dewdrope  for  the  roay  ahells  of  your 
charming  eara»*' 

The  damense  could  not  have  anticipated  ao  apleudid  a 
preaent;  aha  became  ©xltaordinarily  ©mbarraaaed,  and 
began  to  tremble.  At  the  same  momeut  a  poi^a  pro- 
oeed(H]  from  the  next  roonfu 

*'  What  la  that  ?    Dan  any  one  overhear  ui  there  T* 


•*  Oh,  no,  your  Majesty  ;  thai  wna  my  ^fopi ;  I  will  turn 
him  out  immodiaiely/'  she  said,  m^kiag  a  movomeal  lo 
leave  the  room. 

"Lot  him  alone;  I  love  dogs;  they  are  much  more 
honest  aod  intelligent  than  mfitu  But  now«  will  yon 
kindly  order  your  maitl  to  sorre  the  tapper — my  cook  baa 
been  here,  I  suppoae  T' 

"  Ortainly,  your  Majesty ;  the  savory  odon  of  Ui  arl 
have  been  enchanting  me  this  long  time,"  aaid  Barbarini^ 
aa  the  touched  the  belL  In  a  few  minutea  an  exquiaile 
supper  appeared,  enbahmtifil,  but  yet  elegant^  in  accord- 
ance  with  tha  Ktng'a  toata. 

He  helped  himself  liborally,  and  seemed  not  to  wonder 
that  the  dttngeuss  followed  tnit  She  eren  filled  two 
plates^  one  of  which  she  carried  into  the  next  room  to 
Mops,  then  she  ate  twice  of  btbtj  dish  with  a  highly 
healthy  appetite. 

Baring  tbe  repa%i  the  King  turned  the  conversation  on 
Lord  Stuart  Maokensde,  who  had  onod  beeu  a  auiior  of 
Barbarinii*s,  and  had  even  wished  to  marry  her.  He 
posaeasod  a  very  high  degree  of  jealouay,  and  had  made  tk 
a  point  that  she  ehouUl  never  be  alone  with  any  other 
man*  The  Kiug  bantered  her  on  thia  severe  restriction, 
and  wondered  with  a  smile  what  the  Scotchman  would  say 
if  he  koew  that  he  waa  quite  alone  with  her  now* 

*'  Oh,  your  Majesty  ia  exceptional  ;  you  are  a  king,  a 
hero,  a  poot — poesy  is  Yiriae's  best  protector,** 

*'  But  without  love,  there  ia  no  poetry  at  all.  Why  do 
yon  always  avoid  the  former  topic,  aweet  BarbariuA  ?  Why 
were  you  so  ooy  toward  the  good  lord  ?*'  said  the  King, 
confidentially  drawing  nearer  to  the  dans€tue, 

"Beoaaaa  I  did  not  care  for  him,  your  Majesty  I  the 
heart  liea  near  the  stomach,  and  la  quite  aa  obstinate ; 
loving  ia  like  eatinj — one  can*t  force  oneaelf  to  either,*' 

"What  a  prosaic  comparison,  which  provee  that  yon 
don't  know  in  the  least  what  love  is  T* 

**0h,  yea  X  do^I  have  known  it  for  some  time^^'  mui^ 
mured  Barbarian,' dropping  her  black  lashes  on  ber  roey 
cbeeks,  and  lookiug  at  the  aame  time  perfectly  charming, 

'^Ziove  and  beauty  go  hand  in  hund,*'  aaid  Frederick, 
while  a  warm  ray  from  the  eyea  that  wore  otherwiae  alwayt 
so  clear  and  cold  alighted,  full  of  admiration,  on  the 
young  danseiise.  She  noticed  it,  although  she  avoided 
looking  at  him,  ^yith  the  obTious  endeavor  of  leading 
the  oonvorsation  in  another  direction,  she  aaid,  pleadingly: 

'*!  am  barniog  with  coriosiiy  to  hear  the  flnal  recital 
which  your  Mijeaty  haa  promlaed  me." 

'*  lea,  I  wish  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  iutelleotoal 
Barbarijia  on  my  latest  poem,  bat  it  only  treats  of  the 
wisdom  of  friendship;  and  now  I  would  rather  be  in* 
atructod  in  the  sweet  folly  of  love.  The  French  kioga 
have  been  much  happier  than  the  PrQwian,  for  they  have 
permitted  themselves  a  La  Velli^re,  A  Monteapan,  and  a 
Pompadour^for  tha  latter  I  truly  do  not  envy  my  ool« 
league,  liOnis.'* 

"Please,  please,  your  Majesty,  do  read  me  thoae  beauti* 
f ul  veraes  whirh  Voltaire  wished  to  reyiae  wlthonl  under* 
standing— he  haa  not  nearly  ao  much  poelioal  talent  aa 
yoa  have.** 

"Flatterer,  how  beautifully  yon  can  flbl'*  said  the 
Kiog,  yet  moving  the  waxlights  nearer  with  his  own  royal 
hands,  and  beginning  to  read  aloud  with  viaible  pleaiura, 
hia  intoUootual,  but  not  Tery  lef  alar  verse  : 

^Potirquot  Tamour  aat'Ll  la  poUon, 
£t  ramiUA  le  c^'uiaa  <ta  la  vlaf 
Cast  parce  qtt*«Ue  eat  la  tlUa  da  la  ralaca 
Et  ramonr  eat  lo  iUa  dt  la  toUe,*' 

Frededck  tried  to  note  the  efloct  of  hia  composition  ett 
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the  feftlarefl  of  his  fnir  anditress^  bal:  wiehant  sucoens ; 
flA  thd  Dumeroua  lights  blinded  him,  he  pasbed  them  Aside 
m  order  to  be  able  to  see  better.  It  tben  strack  htm  that 
BarbariDa  woa  either  Terj  absest  or  bored  ;  it  even 
86dmed  to  him  as  if  her  nostrils  were  moving  in  a  bus* 
picious  maQner,  ond  the  rims  of  her  loTelj  ejes  reddeo- 
ittg— 'plain  Bjmptomg  of  haTiog  etifled  a  jawn  in  the 
praot^SR  \ 

While  he  was  fitill  cogitating  and  investigattng,  a  alight 
but  eyer-iaoreasing  sound  of  aaoriug  Wiia  distinctly  heard 
— bnt  the  lady  was  not  (isleep  y^/— what  oonld  that  be  ? 

"  Who  is  snoring  here  f  suddenly  broke  out  the  rojal 
poet,  in  indignant  pride. 

'*  That's  Mops  again,  the  stupid  animal/*  cried  tho  ihin- 
sense,  nod  flew  to  the  door  of  commimioation,  placing  hex- 
self  before  it,  as  if  to  guard  the  entrance. 

But  the  King  had  also  started  np,  and  following  the 
young  lady,  looked  inquisitively  over  her  thoolder.  He 
aaWy  with  astonishment,  a  hnndsomo  young  man  lying 
fast  asleep  on  a  sofa,  und  giving  nnmistakable  evidence 
of  sweet  repose  by  audible  snoriug. 

*•  Is  that  you,  Mops  ?*'  ioquired  the  King,  angrily* 

**Aeb,   it  is  my  husband;  I  implore  your  Majesty's 


grace  and  pardon  Y*  cried  the  Idammue^  siakini^  mt 
kuees, 

**  How,  Herr  von  Cocceji\  the  son  of  toy  prime  ml 
But  he  is  not  the  husband  of  tho  ootirt  baile 
continned  the  King  to  the  sleei)er,  whov  In  hie  flni  1 
had  thrown  himself  down  beside  Bartyarina. 

•*If  it  please  your   Majesty^   I  was   marviAd 
privately  three  days  ago.     As  my  bard  fatb^r 
consent  to  onr  nnion»  we  wexe  joined  by  a  Cktliolkk  i 
man  on  the  Austrian  frontier."  * 

4*  Secret  marriages  are  not  valid  in  my  domfiUfMU*'' 
•*  If  your  Majesty  sanctions,  then   is  oar 
longer  private,    I  was  about  to  sue  for  thli  grace.** 

**  And  for  this  ho  had  tho  impudence  to  oome  berp,  i 
watch  me— and  to  fall  asUep  during  my  poem.** 

**  Your  Majeaty — I  came  becanais  I  dared  not  l^Te  my 
wife  alone  with  a  poet ;  women  are  always  enllmtlailiie  for  { 
poets.*' 

"Ah,  bah,   yonr  wife  is  a  very   inteillg«Qt» 
persoQ,  but  not  poetical,** 
•*  I  only  slept  a  moment." 
'*The   poor  man  has  never  closed  an  ^j%  I6r  IlifHiJ 
nights,  on  account  of  the  journey,  which  hmil  IfO  boltasiiel 

through  ddf  and  night,"  mH  I 
the  young  wife,  looking  imf] 
ploringly  at  tl^e  King:. 

*'  I  listened  well  at  the  be* 
ginning,   yonr    Maj^ty,    ami  I 
shall    never    forgel    Ika   fbe^ 
lines: 

*  Ponitpiol  Taaioiu*  < 
poUoa  da  la  vie  f* 

quoted  Herr  Ton  r        'T 

*'Well,    well/'  yitd 

the    fiattered     pool,     viatbtyj 
pacified,    '*!   will    havt   hllii  ( 
Cixchanged  to  Glogaii  HU  hit 
father  tecomea  reooorlM  to 
his  mad  marriage.** 

With  these  worda  the 
wrapped  himself  in  hie  i 
and,  without  looking  at 
datiseuse,  harried  Ihrouj^  lis 
qniet  Behrenstnaae  back  to 
the  palace, 

Biirbarina  Camp«filni  be* 
came  a  very  happy,  higlil;« 
esteemed  woman  aa  the  wif# 
of  the  goverameni  preade&t 
von  Cocceji,  and  did  a  grmt 
deal  of 'good  in  Ologia. 
this  accouut  ahe 
to  the  rank  of  CoimleH 
Frederick's  aneoaeAor.  flat  ^ 
charming  portmii  AdoviMl  j 
Hohenzolkrn  palaooa,  i 
memory  a^  the  fHtnd  of  lbs 
greateat  Prnssian  King  ii  field 
in  high  honor 


*•«»»  ^ALLMO  AT  TJUl  FaBM  LAUT  WHEi-wtlKW  RB  SAW  MS  llS  WOlTtPa'T  WAIT," 


Tbthe  is  certatDly  do  greatec 
hoppinoBS  than  to  bo  Mm  ta 
look  back  oo  a  Ule  oaefalif 
and  virtaoQsly  emplojed^to 
trace  our  own  pTo^mi  ia  et- 
ch iokesta  la  a- 
Uiimmior  iOffQir. 
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KEITH   OF   RAVELSTON. 


By  Sydney  Dobell. 


Thb  marmiir  of  the  monmiiig  ghost 
That  keeps  the  shadowy  kine^ 

**  Oh,  Keith  of  Bayelston, 
The  sorrows  of  thy  line  1" 

Bavelston,  Bavelston, 

The  merry  path  that  leads 
Down  the  golden  morning  hiU 

And  through  the  silver  meads; 

BaTelston,  Bevelston, 

The  stUe  beneath  the  tree, 
The  maid  that  kept  her  mother's  kino^ 

The  song  that  sang  she. 

Bhe  sang  her  song,  she  kept  her  kino^ 

8he  sat  beneath  the  thorn, 
"When  Andrew  Keith,  of  Hayelston« 

Bode  through  the  Monday  mouu 

fits  henchmen  sing,  his  hawkbelis  ring; 

His  belted  jewels  shhiel 
Oh,  Keith  of  Bayelston, 

The  sorrows  of  thy  linal 

Xear  after  year,  where  Andrew  oame, 
Comes  evening  down  the  glade ; 


And  still  there  sfts  a  moonshine  ghost, 
Where  sat  the  sonsliihe  maid. 

Her  misty  hair  is  faint  and  fair, 
She  keeps  the  shadowy  kine ; 

Oh,  Keith  of  Bavelston, 
The  sorrows  of  thy  line  I 

I  lay  my  hand  upon  the  stile. 

The  stile  is  lone  and  cold. 
The  burnie  that  goes  babbling  by 

Bays  naught  that  can  be  told. 

Yet,  stranger,  here  from  year  to  year, 
Bhe  keeps  her  shadowy  kine ; 

Oh,  Keith  of  Bavelston, 
The  sorrows  of  thy  line  I 


Step  out  three  steps,  where  Andrew 
Why  blanch  thy  cheeks  for  fear  ? 

The  ancient  stile  is  not  alona^ 
'Tis  not  the  bum  I  hearl 

fihe  makes  her  Immemorial  moan. 
She  keeps  her  shadowy  kine; 

Oh,  Keith  of  Bavelston, 
The  sorrows  of  thy  line! 


FOUND    IN   A   COFFIN. 

By  M.  C.  Hunge&ford. 


Ab  I  HAD  onlj  two  days  to  spend  in  New  York  before 
the  Bailing  of  the  ataamer  in  whioh  I  had  taken  passage, 
it  maiiered  Itttia  that  the  St  Nioholas  was  bo  crowded  that 
I  had  to  take  a  xniserable  little  room,  whioh,  with  one  ex- 
oeptioii»  waa  plainer  in  its  furnishing  and  fitting  up  than 
I  had  Boppoaed  ooold  be  found  in  a  hotel  of  such  preten- 
sions. 

The  exoeption  was  a  large  armoire,  or  wardrobe,  with  a 
glaaa  door,  which  stood  exactly  opposite,  and,  the  room 
being  yery  narrow,  quite  near  to  the  small  bed.  A  shabby 
waahstand  and  one  very  unreliable-looking  chair  oom- 
poaed  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  and  the  armoire  was 
probably  only  ocoupyiug  its  position  temporarily. 

I  was  tired  enough  with  the  long  journey  from  Ohioago 
to  throw  myself  on  the  little  bed  and  fall  into  a  dreamlees 
sleep,  whieh  lasted  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  next  evening,  which  was  my  last  before  embarking, 
I  went  to  the  theatre,  but,  feeliDg  wakefol  after  coming 
back  to  my  room,  turned  up  the  gas,  and  threw  myself 
down,  without  undressing,  to  finish  '*  Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place,"  which  I  had  bought  in  the  cars.  I  soon  became 
so  intent  upon  the  story  that  I  took  no  thought  of  the 
time  till  the  noise  of  the  streets  died  down,  and  in  the 
comparative  quiet  I  heard  the  distant  sound  of  a  bell  strik- 
ing two. 

Throwing  down  my  book,  I  sat  upoa  the  side  of  my  bed 
to  wind  my  watch  preparatory  to  putting  it  under  my 
pillow.  Suddenly  my  attention  waa  arrested  by  a  scene 
apparently  reflected  in  the  large  mirror  in  front  of  me, 
but  whioh  seemed  to  me,  forgetting  for  a  moment  that 
I  was  looking  in  the  glass,  like  an  actual  and  strange 
reality. 

I  had  not  through  the  whole  aoene,  the  slightest  aenaa- 
tion  of  fear,  or  even  the  most  diataut  idea  that  I  was  look- 
ing upon  aoythiag  uiireal  or  supematuraL  I  only  gazed 
with  intense  inteieat  «t  what  seemed  to  be  a  Tery  eziEa- 
ardioArj  scene. 


I  seemed  to  be  looking—I  say  aeemedt  hut  I  aoinaUy  was 
looking  (I  can  neyer  think  otherwise) — into  a  lofty  zoom, 
with  groined  ceiling  and  carved  woodwork  black  witii  age. 
The  hangings  at  the  two  high  windowa  were  made,  of  a 
rich  fabric,  then  quite  unknown  to  the  faahion  of  this 
country,  although  later  years  have  brooght  Buoh  atuflGB  into 
vogue  as  well  as  the  style,  then  strange  to  me,  of  aappott- 
ing  these  draperies  by  golden  rings  slipped  OYet  a  rod 
with  heavily  carved  pines  on  cither  end.  As  much  of  the 
furniture  as  I  could  see  was  of  the  heavy,  not  altogetiMr 
graceful,  kind  that  it  is  common  to  impate  to  Qoeen 
-Anne's  period. 

In  one  corner  was  a  massiya  piece  of  f amitore^  ferj 
curious  in  carving  and  strange  in  desigi^  A  fiat  endiioQ 
or  cover  ^  faded  yd  vet  thrown  oyer  the  roimding  top 
suggested  its  possible  use  to  be  a  seat ;  but  ita  bei^t»  and 
the  uncomfortably  high  relief  of  the  carvings,  seemed  to 
forbid  that  hypothesis  and  intimate  its  use  as  a  chest  or 
receptacle  of  some  kind. 

The  room  into  which  I  looked  waa  ooonpied-4f  the 
frame  from  which  the  soul,  which  ia  ita  lils^  baa  fied,  can 
be  called  an  occupant — by  a  woman,  whoaa  laoe»  if  it  had 
ever  worn  looks  of  kindness  or  tendemeaa^  had  lost  them 
all  in  the  hard  lines  of  age  and  the  stem  rigidity  of  death. 

I  was  so  thoroughly  calm  and  engrossed  in  the  intwest 
of  the  scene  that  I  rose  to  my  feet  and  took  a  atep  nearer 
that  I  might  better  see  the  gaunt  white  faoe  that  lay  in  the 
coffin,  the  length  of  which  denoted  that  the  form  repotring 
in  it  was  beyond  the  height  of  ordinary  women. 

With  the  natnral  habit  of  observation  whidi  belongs  to 
a  medicail  man,  I  obaerved  that  the  death  had  been  sudden 
and  BoA  pMeedad  by  a  wasting  siduiesa.  The  casket, 
whioii  xeaAed  upon  two  trestles,  sudi  as  are  reserved  for 
such  uses,  I  also  noticed  was  far  more  modern  than  any- 
thing else  in  yiew,  being,  in  fact,  precisely  the  same  aa 
those  ia  present  naa. 

While  I  was  becoming  conscioua  of  theae  detoila,  ala4f 
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in  a  wrapper  or  droflsiDg-gown  of  white  flannel,  or  Bome 
other  Boit  material,  came  into  the  room,  entering  appar- 
ently through  some  door  which  was  out  of  my  line  of 
TisioD,  for,  as  she  glided  toward  the  comer  which  I  haye 
described  as  being  occupied  by  the  carred  piece  of  fnrni- 
tnre  of  quaint  design,  her  back  was  toward  me,  and  I 
found  it  impossible  to  see  her  face.  In  front  of  the  danred 
chest  or  seat  she  knelt,  and  seemed  to  attempt  to  fit  a  key 
into  the  lock,  to  reach  which  I  saw  her  remove  several 
McrolLi  in  the  carying  in  accordance  with  some  method  or 
pJAlL  which  she  had  ia  her  mind,  for  she  hesitated,  and 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  remember  what  arrangement  to 
make.  At  last  she  seemed  to  recall  what  she  wanted,  and 
quickly  removed  the  scrolls,  which  seemed  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  her  fingers,  into  the  clearly  defined  form  of 
a  crown,  revealing  between  the  centie  bars  a  keyhole  of 
considerable  size. 

Slipping  a  key  into  this  Mid  inmiBg  it  readily,  the  ladj 
rose  to  her  feet  and  li|led  the  lid — ^if  I  may  so  caU  the 
heavy  upper  part  of  the  chest — ^whioh  moved  upon  brass 
semi-cireular  rods,  as  I  have  sometiines  seen  the  sliding 
oovers  of  heavy  writing-caset  open.  Then,  bending  over 
the  open  part,  she  began  to  take  out  of  its  depths  books; 
papers,  India  shawls,  jewel-cases  and  similar  treasures, 
laying  them  carelessly  npon  the  floor  by  her  side,  and  con- 
tinuing her  researches  until  at  last  her  object  seemed  to  be 
attained,  and  she  threw  the  things  she  had  laid  upon  the 
floor  back  into  the  chest  in  confusion,  keeping  out  only  a 
alim  bundle  of  papers,  which  looked  like  legal  documents. 

Hastily  wrapping  her  handkerchief  around  the  papers, 
she  held  them  in  her  hand  while  she  hurriedly  put  down 
the  cover,  turned  the  key,  which  she  took  from  the  lock, 
and  proceeded  to  slide  the  carved  ornaments  back  to  their 
original  form,  which  was,  I  noticed  as  she  moved  away,  a 
lu^flsur-de-lis.  Turning  to  a  tall  brass  candelabrum,  in 
which  a  group  of  wax  lights  were  burning,  she  pushed  the 
key  deep  into  the  caljx  of  one  of  the  lilies  which  formed 
the  ornamental  work. 

Still  holding  the  papers,  she  went  to  the  side  of  the 
coffin,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  placed  the  packet 
of  papers  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  patting  them  as  far 
down  toward  the  feet  as  her  arm  could  reach  under  the  Ud, 
of  which  all  save  the  head-piece  was  screwed  down«  Very 
swiftly,  having  done  this,  she  turned  to  a  door  which  was 
located  between  the  chest  and  the  coffin,  and  opened  it 
silently. 

'  As  she  stood  for  a  moment  holding  the  door  by  the 
handle,  I  could  see  into  a  small  room  or  hall  beyond, 
where  were  two  men,  whom  I  took  to  be  watchers  of  the 
dead.  They  were  sitting  upon  either  side  of  a  small  table, 
upon  which  were  bottles  and  glasses,  and  both  were  asleep. 

Oiosing  the  door  again  softly,  the  lady  turned  and  came 
toward  me,  and  I  saw  her  face  for  the  first  tima  It  was  a 
sweet,  girlish  face,  serene  and  placid.  No  trace  of  agita- 
tion was  there,  neither  disturbance  nor  excitement  from 
the  strange  work  she  had  been  engaged  in  at  that  uncanny 
hour  of  the  night  Her  head  was  bent  and  her  eyes  down- 
oast,  so  that  I  could  only  guess  at  their  color,  but  there 
were  soft,  baby-curves  and  dimples  around  the  full,  red 
lips  that  seemed  ready  to  break  into  a  smile. 

She  seemed  about  to  walk  past  me,  and  I,  turning 
quickly  to  watch  her,  saw  only  my  small  room,  with  its 
one  uncurtained  window,  and  scant,  disreputable  furniture. 
I  turned  again  to  the  mirror,  but  it  reflected  nothing  but 
my  own  flguxe^  the  narrow  bed,  and  the  bare,  white  wall 
beyond.  The  lofty  room  I  had  seen,  with  its  lifeless 
tenant  sad  its  strange  antique  furniture,  had  vanished. 

Hy  visit  to  England  was  made  in  accordance  with  an 
often  exiucessed  wish  of  my  fbthex^s  that  I,  his  only  son, 


should  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  relativeBi  whom  he 
had  not  seen  since  he  kJ t  his  native  country  shostly  after 
his  marriage  to  my  mother. 

The  welcome  I  received  from  his  married  sisters  and 
their  families  was  most  cordial,  and  the  society  of  my 
merry  young  cousins  was  so  charming  that  I  was  by  no 
means  eager  to  tear  myself  away  and  journey  down  to 
Westmoreland,  as  I  was  pledged  to  do,  to  the  old  fiamily 
seat  where  my  grandfather,  now  very  old,  was  living  with 
my  father's  youngest  brother.  But  the  duty  was  not  to 
be  neglected,  so  I  beriocally  tore  myself  away  from  my 
delightful  new-found  relatives,  and  dutifully  started  west- 
ward. 

The  sting  was  partially  taken  from  the  parting  and  my 
journey  much  cheered  by  the  companionship  of  my  pretty 
cousin  Nellie,  with  whom  I  had  carried  on  a  perpetoal 
flirtation  ever  since  our  first  meeting.  She,  too,  was 
about  to  visit  our  grandfather,  and  I  persuaded  my  aunt 
to  intrust  h«r  to  my  care. 

She  was  a  frank,  warm-hearted  girl,  and,  if  a  little 
ooquettish  sometimes,  still  very  warmly  attached  to  the 
young  clergyman  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged  for  a 
year  or  more. 

She  told  me,  on  the  journey,  much  about  the  relatives 
we  were  going  to  visit  Uncle  Balph,  she  declared,  was  as 
good  and  gsand  as  King  Arthur  himself ;  while  grandpa, 
when  the  goat  kept  out  of  his  foot  vm  an  old  angeL 

Hob  and  Ned,  Uncle  Balph's  boys,  and  Aunt  Alice,  their 
mother,  wove  all  thai  aunts  and  oouaina  ought  to  be ;  and 
Aunt  Jancb  the  widow  of  one  of  our  grandfathex^s  sons, 
who  lived  alone  m  a  cottage  on  the  place  was  as  sad, 
sweet  and  unruffied  as  a  lady  in  a  poem.  She  gave 
lively  sketches  of  each  relative  in  such  a  graphic  way  that 
I  already  felt  myself  acquainted  with  them. 

She  loved  and  admired  them  all,  but  she  rose  to  enthusi- 
asm when  she  sp<^  of  Bits  Westneath,  her  earliest  and 
dearest  friend,  for  whom  she  felt  an  affection  that  was  like 
the  rapture  of  a  loven 

**  But  what  rektion  is  she  to  us  ?"  I  inquired. 

*'  None»  In  reality,**  was  the  reply  ;  *'  but  as  Scotch 
folks  say,  '  her  kin  are  akin  to  our  kin,'  and  that  is  enough, 
where  we  are  all  so  fond  of  her,  to  make  an  excuse  for 
olaiming  relationahip.** 

««Is  she  pretty  r  I  ssked. 

'*  What  a  genuine  man's  question  I"  answered  Nellie ; 

then  hesitating.     "  Yes,  I  suppose  she  was  very  pretty 

before  her  troubles  came.     Everybody  was  crazy  labout 

j  her,  but  I  don't  think  any  one  thought  much  about  her 

looks^  she  was  so  btlght  and  charming. " 

**1m  she  so  no  longer  Y*  I  asked,  with  some  curiosity. 

*'  Yes,  of  course,  she  is  as  lovely  as  ever,  but  she  is  in 
great  trouble  now,  and  cannot  appear  to  a  stranger  like  her 
own  bright  sell  Fll  teU  you  something  about  her  lustory, 
since  you  seem  interested.  She  was  brought  up  by  her 
great-uncle,  who  fairly  worshiped  her,  and  she  was  just  as 
fond  of  him.  She  was  an  orphan,  with  not  another  near 
relative  in  the  world  except  one  aunt,  a  widow,  who  lived 
in  India.  Three  years  ago  the  old  uncle  died,  leaving 
all  his  property,  money,  estate  and  everything,  to  this 
widow,  his  daughter,  who  came  on  before  he  died.  His 
will  was  made  without  conditions,  but  he  left  a  letter  of 
instructions,  desiring  his  daughter  to  place  no  more 
restrictions  than  he  had  done  upon  Bita's  expenditure,  to 
use  her  own  judgment  about  settling  anythmg  upon  her 
in  the  event  of  marriage,  and  at  her  death  to  leave  every- 
thing to  her  without  conditions.'' 

**It  was  rather  a  queer  arrangement" 

''Yes,"  said  Nellie,  ^  and  a  bad  one,  as  it  tuns  out,  for  it 
seems  that  the  old  lady  negleated  tA  maSL^^^^rCS^L— 4st>^fiL^v^ 
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made  ooe,  as  peopk  tbiDk,  it  cannot  be  fonnd^-and  so  the 

property  all  goea  to  the  heir-at-law,  a  miserable,  dried^up 

LoodoD  attorDey,  with  a  Bonl  no  bigger  than  a  farthing/' 
'*He  is  not  to  blame  for  inheritiiig  property,  la  he?*' 

aaid  !«  tbinkisg  NeUie  a  little  unjast 

"No,  not  for  that,"  admitted  Nellie,  "bnt  he  is  for  his 

treatment  of  Rita,     Why,  the  brute  actually  ordered  her 

out  of  the  house,    Jost  think  of  it,  the  house  where  she 

ruled  as  sole  mistreas  till  the  aunt  came  from  India ;  and 

even  then  she  had  her  own  way." 

**  Was  tbe  aunt  fond  of  her  T'  I  aa^ed« 

^*FoDd  in  her  way,  I  think,**  said  Nellie.     **  She  was  a 

strange,  unsocial  woman,  but  she  never  interfered  with 

Kita,  and  cer- 
tainly had  no 

other    friends 

or     favorites* 

It  is  tolerably 

certain ,      too, 

that    she    ex- 
ecuted    soma 

kind  of  an  in- 

stmment^    for 

my  father  was 

calling    there 

oue  day  about 

two  yearn  ago, 
_snd  waa  asked 
wait  a  few 
Domenta,  and 
ben  Mrs.  DO* 

^OD,    Rita's 
Pmunt,  came  in, 

and  after  apol- 
ogizing for  the 

ielay,     asked 
^h  i  m     if     he 

would    oblige 

her  by  acting 

as  witDBBB,  she 

didn't   say   to 

whAt     So  he 

went  into  the 

library,     and 

he    aod     the 

steward 

signed     their 

names  to  what 

they  both  sup- 
posed was    a 

will.     Papa 

thought,    too, 

that  it  was  in 
ita's     favor, 
'because  after- 

ward    Mrs. 

Dillon  said,  in 

her    stately 
^way  :  •  I  am  sure  my  niece  may  depend  upon  yon  to  act 

lor  her  in  the  future,  if  it  should  become  necessary/  " 
'Was  there  not  a  lawyer  present  ?"  I  asked 
"Tee,"  said  Nellie;  •♦old    Mr.    Weastneath's   family 

solicitor  was  there,  but  he  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident 

not  very  long  after.     Rita  was  very  fond  of  him,  toa  " 
'•When  did  Mra.  Dillon  die  r* 

**  Only  three  mootba  ago*     No  one  thought  of  her  being 
[  aiok  at  all,  but  she  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  one  morn- 
ing.    It  seems  she  had  heart  disease  for  a  long  time,  but 

had  never  allowed  any  one  to  be  told  of  it" 


**  Was  there  any  one,*'  I  asked,  *•  who  would  hav«  ben^ 
fited  by  the  loss  of  the  will  ?" 

**  No  one  but  Brown,  the  old  wretch  who  has  inherited, 
and,  much  as  I  hate  him,''  confessed  NelHe,  *'I  cannot 
suspect  him  of  foul  play,  because  he  didn't  even  know 
there  was  a  probability  of  his  falling  into  money,  and 
hasn*t  been  out  of  London  for  over  twenty  years,*' 
**  Where  is  Miss  Weetneath  now  r  asked  L 
"Just  at  preeent/*  answered  NelHt*,  **Bhe  is  stopping 
with  our  Aunt  Jane,  She  was  three  weeks  with  us  while 
YOU  were  on  the  Continent  with  brother  Frank  and  his 
wife.** 

"I  am  much  alraid  I  lun  keeping  her  away  from  you 

now!"    I    ex- 
daimed* 

"Oh,"  said 
Nellie,  with  a 
struggle  be* 
tween  truth 
and  polite- 
ness, *'lhera*i 
room  enough 
for  a  dosea 
extm  people 
at  our  house 
always,  but 
Rita,  olthoagh 
she  was  ao  |pij 
and  brighl 
once,  is  mj/i 
willing  to 
meet  atrao- 
gcn  n  o  w. 
Aunt  Jane  is 
devoted  to 
her,  anyway, 
and  would  be 
glad,  like  aU 
of  us,  to  koep 
her  always  ; 
but  she  is 
enoh  an  inde- 
pendent girl 
that  aha  is 
determined  to 
earn  her  own 
living,  and 
has  made  an 
engagemecntto 
go  to  a  family 
as  governess  next  month—common  people,  too^  living  in 
the  very  stuffiest  part  of  Liverpool'* 

**  A  davish  life,"  said  I,  feeling  deeplj  sorry  for  this  girl 
I  had  never  seen. 

"Yes,  isn*t  it  ?*'  said  Nell,  with  quick,  symptthetie  teara 
flashing  in  her  eyes.  '*  And  Rita  is  so  unfitted  for  it  She 
has  always  beeu  the  one  to  confer  favors  and  give  ordeny 
and  she  had  such  bewitching  little  imperious  ways  one 
minute,  and  such  child-like,  lovable  caprices  the  nest,  aod 
she  is,  or  was,  such  a  nobly  generous  girl,  I  can  fancy  her 
taking  orders  and  being  made  to  eat  at  the  second  tables ** 
and  Nellie  fairly  sobbed  at  the  thought  of  the  indignity* 

My  cousin's  fervent  affection  for  her  friend  waa  rosg- 
netic,  and  wheu,  upon  becombcig  established  at  our  grand* 
father's,  I  found  the  whole  family  almost  unable  to  talk 
about  anything  else  but  Rita  and  her  trouUes,  I  boeSBie 
wildly  anxious  to  see  her,  but  every  one  assared  mt  thai  ft 
was  impossible,  for  she  decidedly  refused  to  meat  any  bul 
the  most  intimate  friends. 
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k%  IdiAl  I  mighi  risit  the  house  wbare  she  hftd  been  so 
hap{»jr.  Even  that  seemed  scarcelj  tfyproved  of ;  bat 
irhen  I  offered  to  go  alooe  and  as  a  straager,  there  ootild 
be  no  objection,  as  Weetneath  had  always  been  a  show- 
plaoe,  and  mj  connection  with  any  of  the  neighboring 
familiee  wonld  not  l>e  suspected  by  the  present  proprietor, 
eren  if  I  should  meet  him. 


*ons6»  and  I  don't  know  as  tbere'd  be  any  'arm  in  it  now, 
and  I  don*t  know  aa  there  wouldn't  lie.*' 

A  small  donation  removed  his  donbts,  and  be  led  me  to 
the  pictnre-gallery  and  aeToral  rooms  npon  the  ground 
floor,  passing  some  doors  rather  qniokly,  and  indicating 
by  a  wave  of  the  hand  that  they  were  rooma  in  which  we 
might  enootmter  the  new  squire. 
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So,  during  an  afternoon  drive,  my  cousins  dropped  me 
at  the  park  gate^  and  I  sauntered  slowly  along  the  drive, 
catching  occasional  glimpses  at  some  of  tbe  turns  of  the 
house,  which  was  massive  and  grand  without  being 
gloomy.  I  rang  the  visitors'  beU,  and  asked  permission 
to  view  the  house. 

**In  my  young  lady's  time,  sir/*  said  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door,  *'  we  took  a-plenty  of  people  h'over  the 


My  guide  was  an  old  servant,  and  my  admiral iou  lor 
the  house  evidently  flattered  hia  pride. 

**I  should  be  glad  enough  to  show  you  the  library  and 
diaiug^room  if  I  thought  'twould  be  h*al!  right,"  he  said, 
pausing  a  minute  in  front  of  a  heavy  double*door«  If  yon 
dou*t  mind  waiting,  FU  go  h'ask  the 'oosekeeper  if  there'd 
be  h*auy  *arm  in  it  '* 

He  opened  the  door  or  a  small,  dark  ante*rOQux^  %^^ 
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me  ta  sif  lh«re  aad  wdit  tHl  ha  letamed.  He  was 
deteioed,  I  sappose,  for  his  Mtom  wm  not  immediate. 
After  I  had  been  a  momffiili  in  the  room  I  notioed  the 
sonnd  of  Toioe^  and  peroeired  that  a  door  opposite  the 
one  I  had  entered  stood  ajar. 

I  oerteiolj  should  not  have  listened  to  a  conversatibn 
which  was  not  intended  for  my  ears,  bat  the  sonnd  of  a 
woman's  voioe  oame  to  me  nttering  words  which  oonTeyed 
the  idea  that  she  was  being  insulted.  ' 

**  How  can  you  be  so  unmanly  ?  How  dare  you  perse- 
onte  a  helpless  girl,  from  whom  you  haye  taken  every- 
thing 7"  were  the  words  which  arrested  my  attention,  ut- 
tered in  a  dear,  passionate  yonng  yoic& 

"  I  haye  taken  nothing  from  yoiL  It  is  yon  who  have 
robbed  me,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  dry,  disagreeable  tone, 
which  was  eyidently  the  utterance  of  a  man  of  small  refine- 
meut  *'  And  what  I  sent  for  yon  to  come  here  to-day  for 
was  to  tell  yon  that  if  you  were  not  willing  to  feteh  out 
the  old  lady's  jewels  that  yon'ye  stole  and  hand  them  oyer, 
I  shall  proseouta" 

"  That  I  haye  stolen  1"  was  the  scornful  answer. 

"Yes,  that  you  haye  stolen,  ma'am,**  I  heard  the  man 
say,  bmtally  ;  *'and  I  giye  you  just  one  more  chance. 
Hand  them  out  or  go  to  jail ;  there's  your  ehoioei*' 

**  I  haye  taken  no  jewels,**  said  the  girL 

"  Where  are  they,  then  ?'* 

"That  I  cannot  tell  yon,"  was  the  girFs  reply,  '*any 
more  than  I  can  tell  what  has  become  of  the  will  that 
would  turn  you  of  this  place,  and  giye  me  my  rights  yery 
quickly." 

"  Ha,  ha !  I  don*t  belieye  there  ever  was  a  will  T*  said 
the  man,  derisively.  *'  The  old  lady  knew  better  than  to 
leave  her  money  to " 

Here,  to  my  indignation,  he  used  an  epithet  that  made 
it  hard  to  resist  the  impulse  to  rush  in  and  knock  the 
cowardly  speaker  down. 

I  went  toward  the  door  just  as  my  cicerone^  followed  by 
the  housekeeper,  came  into  the  ante-room. 

"  Who  are  those  people  in  the  other  room  ?*'  I  exclaimed, 
as  soon  as  they  entered. 

*'They's  master  and  my  young  lady,'*  said  the  servant, 
without  questioning  my  right  to  ask.  "He  sent  h*over 
for  her  this  morning. " 

I  am  not  an  inquisitive  person,  but,  impelled  by  an  irre- 
sistible feeling  which  I  did  not  even  attempt  to  control,  I 
went  to  the  door  and  opened  it  far  enongh  to  look  in. 
For  a  moment  I  was  almost  paralyzed  with  astonishment 
at  what  I  saw. 

The  room  I  looked  upon,  with  its  lofty  groined  ceiling 
and  high  wainscoting,  and  all  its  quaint  belongings,  was 
the  place  in  which,  three  months  before,  I  had  watched 
the  strange  transaction  already  described. 

There  was  not  a  momentary  doubt  in  my  mind  of  its 
b?ing  the  place  ;  if  there  had  been,  it  would  have  vanished 
when  I  glanced  at  the  young  lady's  face.  It  was  the  same 
1  had  seen  upofi  that  night,  changed  and  saddened  some- 
what, but  still  the  same. 

Involuntarily  I  glanced  at  the  comer  of  the  room  where 
the  coffin  had  stood,  but  in  its  place  was  a  large,  square 
writing-table  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 

My  appearance  and  manner,  as  I  advanced  into  the 
room,  must  have  been  startling  to  the  occupants,  and  I 
have  the  impression  that  some  sharp  words  were  addressed 
to  me  by  the  man  who  sat  by  the  table.  The  young  lady 
standing  in  front  of  him  looked  at  me  also  in  surprise. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,*'  I  said,  addressing  myself  to  her ; 
**  my  intrusion,  I  am  aware,  seems  like  unjustifiable  im- 
pertinencei    I  may  be  mistakeo,  bat  I  feel  sore  I  can  help 
jrau  if  joa  will  allow  me  to  try.** 


The  look  of  snrprise  with  which  she  Iktened  ohmgsd  to 
one  of  bewilderment  as  I  finished,  amd  her  oompanioa 
gave  the  servant  a  snlky  order  to  "pnt  that  fallow  eat  f* 
which  order  he  seemed  to  hesitate  about  obeying. 

"Who  are  you,  and  how  can  yon  help  me  V  said  the 
young  lady,  very  gently. 

I  was  about  to  announce  my  name,  but  remembering 
what  Nellie's  annoyance  would  be,  if  I  were  known  as  a 
visitor  in  that  house,  I  answered  her  queetion«  Tankee-like^ 
by  asking  another. 

"Are  you,"  I  said,  "Miss  Westneath  ?»" 
"Yes.'* 

"  Tell  me,  please,"  I  went  on,  "  did  a  coffin  stand  across 
the  corner  of  this  room  where  the  table  is  now,  and  was 
there  a  woman  in  the  coffin,  upon  the  night  of  July  first?" 
"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Westneath,  looking  at  me  scmtiniz- 
ingly.  "  My  aunt  laid  here  a  corpse  that  night  the  one 
before  her  buriaL     But  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Don't  b'sten  to  the  man ;  he's  either  oraaj  or  a  aoamp^^ 
growled  the  master  of  Westneath. 

"  Have  patience  with  me»  Miss  Westneath,"  I  Hud, 
earnestly;  "  I  hops  to  help  you,  but  I  want  to  be  anse  I 
am  right     May  I  ask  you  another  question  ?** 

"  Not  another  one ;  clear  out  of  this  !*'  said  her  eraib* 
panion,  roughly. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  lady;  "  I  wish  to  hear  what  yon 
have  to  say." 

"Tlien,"  I  asked,  not  noticing  any  mors  than  tike  did. 
the  disinclination  of  the  ex-notary  to  retain  me  for  a  gnest; 
"do  you  remember  taking  the  papers  thst  night  fhna 
this  ?"  and  I  walked  over  and  placed  my  hand  upon  the 
carved  seat  or  chest 

"The  man  is  stark  mad,**  said  the  housekeeper,  who 
had  followed  me  into  the  room  and  been  a  dose  listener 
to  what  had  passed.  *'  Have  no  more  to  say  to  him,  Ifiss 
Bits.  How  is  it  likely,  sir,**  turning  to  me»  **that  my 
young  lady  could  open  that  ?  Why,  as  long  as  I  have 
been  in  this  house,  and  that* s  upward  of  fortj  years,  Fve 
never  seen  it  opened,  and  if  so  be  as  there's  a  way  to  open 
it,  no  one  has  ever  known  it  'Twas  brought  from  Venice^ 
I've  heard,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago." 

"But,  Mrs.  Malcolm,"  said  Bica,  oontraoting  her  fore* 
head  thoughtfully,  "that  Venetian  ooffer  does  open. 
Years  ago,  when  I  was  almost  a  baby,  I  remember  seeing 
my  uncle  open  it  in  some  strange  way,  but  I  oannot  rs- 
member  how." 

"Did  the  lady  who  died  know  how  it  was  done?**! 
asked. 

"She  may  have  been  told  by  her  father  when  she  was 
young,"  said  Miss  Westneath. 

"Please  do  not  think  me  willfully  impertinent,"  im* 
plored  L     "I  will  explain  presently,  but  will  yon  let  ma 
ask  if  you  have  a  habit  of  walking  in  your  sleep  T* 
She  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  but  answered : 
"  I  used  to  walk  in  my  sleep  when  I  was  little,  bat  nvmt 
lately  that  I  know  of.     Have  I,  Mrs.  Malcolm  ?** 

"I  think,  miss,"  said  the  housekeeper,  **when  th6rs*s 
anything  worrisome  on  your  mind  you  do  walk  in  your 
sleep  yet,  sometimes.  You  came  down-stairs  one  night 
after  Mr&  Dillon  was  coffined,  I  know,  for  one  of  tho 
housemaids  had  the  toothache,  and  went  down  to  the 
pantry  for  ginger,  and  got  an  awfal  fright  by  meeting  you 
on  the  stairs,  all  in  white  and  dumb-like.  She  thought  it 
was  the  dead  lady  walking,  but  I  knew  better,  and  found 
you  in  the  hall,  and  got  you  to  bed  without  your  ever 
waking  up,  just  as  I  used  to  when  you  was  little.  I  didn't 
tell  yon  of  it  afterward  for  fear  yoa*d  be  vexed  that  tiie 
habit  wasn*t  stopped." 

"  Gould  you  remember  the  secret  for  opening  the  oofEvw 
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MtM  WeBtxieath«  if  I  recalled  it  to  joa  T'  said  I,  when  the 
hoasekeeper  fini&hed  ffpenking, 

** Perhaps,*'  said  she,  donbtfally. 

"The  carved  work  in  the  ceotre  of  the  front  represonts 
Bjhur-de-iis,  does  it  not  ?**  aakad  L 

**Yes,  sir/*  said  the  hoUBekeeper,  lifting  the  faded 
▼el vet  cover.     *•  Ton  can  see  it*" 

**Move  the  oarviogs,"  said  I,  looking  steadily  at  Mias 
Westneath,  "  till  they  take  the  shape  of  a  crown.'* 

"A  crown  I"  said  Misa  Weetneath,  raising  her  head  and 
lockiDg:  at  some  distant  point  in  the  ceilingt  as  if  she  were 
slowly  reoalling  something,  '*  Yes,  I  seem  to  remember ; 
it  was  a  crown,  and  then  the  keyhole  was  yisible.  I  saw 
my  nncle  do  it" 

Bhe  stepped  to  the  oofTer,  and  with  my  help  slid  the 
scrolls  into  the  position  I  had  ffaggested^  exposing  the 
keyhole. 

"Bnt  the  key — where  is  the  key  ?"  she  exclaimed,  with 
disappoiDtmeDt 

•*I>o  yon  remember  nothing  abont  it  V*  I  said,  watoh- 
ing  her  keenly. 

^*  Nothing  whatever/*  aaid  she,  decidedly^  and  I  saw  she 
ispcke  hoaeetly. 

I  itepped  to  the  tall  oandelabmm,  and  after  an  instant's 
examination  disooTered  the  little  brass  key  deep  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  brazen  lilies. 

The  maater  of  the  bonse  instantly  stepped  forward  to 
take  it,  with  greed  in  his  foxy  little  eyea 

"  Give  it  to  me  T*  he  exclaimed  ;  "she  has  no  right  to 
si  Pt-rhaps  there's  jewels  in  that  chest,  and  she  wonld 
like  to  get  them  the  way  she  got  the  rest" 

^*  More  like  the  will  is  in  there  that  will  set  things  to 
rights/*  said  the  honsekeeper,  who,  I  leameil  later,  had 
already  given  warning  to  her  new  masster,  and  did  not 
mind  offending  him* 

He  grew  pale  and  seemed  to  wither  at  the  posdbOity* 

•'  No,"  I  said,  '*  I  do  not  thick  the  will  is  there  now, 
bnt  perhaps  I  can  tell  yon  where  it  ia^**  and  I  was  aboat  to 
tell  the  whole  strange  story  of  my  yision,  if  that  ia  what  it 
shonld  be  called,  when  it  oconrred  to  me  that  Misa  Weet- 
neath might  not  wish  it  told  jast  there  ;  so  I  begged  to  be 
allowed  an  Interfiew  later  in  the  day  at  the  house  where 
she  was  staying 

I  met  her  there  at  my  aant*s,  and  in  the  presence  of 
XjDcle  Ralph,  Nellie  and  some  others,  told  the  whole 
strange  cofnoidenoe  of  my  seeing  Hiss  Westneath^s 
Bomnambnliatic  acta  in  the  library  npon  the  identical  night 
when  her  aunt's  body  lay  in  state,  and  of  my  recognizing 
the  scene  of  the  ooourrenoe  in  the  house  at  Weetneath  to- 
day* 

**  If  the  opening  of  the  cofifer  to-day  had  not  proTed 
your  worJs,  I  shimld  almost  qoeelion  yonr  sanity,"  said 
my  Uncle  Ralph. 

•*I  almost  qneation  it  myself/*  said  I;  "bnt  I  am  per* 
snaded  that  the  will  is  bmied  in  the  coffin  with  Mrs, 
Dillon/' 

"  The  Ttnlt  diaU  be  opened  and  the  coffin  examioed  at 
once/'  said  my  nnde  ;  "  althongb  I  vary  much  wish  that 
no  hopee  may  be  excited  to  be  disappointed  at  the  results 
of  a  senrch,  which  I  cannot  help  feeling  mvself  foolish  to 
authorize,  as  it  is  fonoded  only  upon  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  dream — if  dream  it  was. 

•  »*»•# 

The  search  was  made,  and  there,  where  I  knew  it  had 
lieen  placed,  was  the  packet  of  papers.  Among  the  docu- 
ments was  the  will,  which  gave  Rita  her  own  again,  snd  a 
memorandam  stating  the  b&nking-offioe  where  Mrs.  XHl- 
Ion's  jewels  were  stowed* 

I  have  no  theory  hj  which  to  account  for  my  straoge 


experience.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  partake  of  the 
supernatural,  becanae  the  chief  actor  in  it  was  a  Uring 
person.  As  I  had  nerar  seen  the  reality  of  the  nnreali^, 
it  conhl  not  have  been  the  action  of  a  dormant  memory 
upon  an  excited  imagination  ;  aad  it  waa  not  a  dnam, . 
can  swear,  for  I  waa  awake  and  active.  I  tell  the  story  i 
the  hope  that  soma  one  of  clearer  psychological  yiaion  i 
I  may  know  of  some  oooalt  law  of  magnedani  or  electa 
biology  tliat  can  eren  partially  aoocmnt  lor  a  DSveUtion  so 
stranga 

Years  haTO  passed  since  then,  bnt  nothing  imaocOTint* 
able  or  myaterioua  has  happened  to  me  ;  not  even  a  dream 
worth  telliiig  of  has  riaited  my  quiet  alumbera.  For  the 
largest  part  of  the  time  Bita  has  been  my  dearly-eiherisbed 
wife,  not  picked  out  for  me  by  my  happy  oousin  Nellie 
alone,  but  seleeted,  as  she  and  I  fondly  think,  by  some 
fateful  power»  before  I  had  aet  sail  for  EogUnd. 


GENERAL  PFTNAFS  FEAT  AT  HORSE  KECFT, 

Tins  many  hairbreadth  escapes  and  the  remarkable  acta 
of  bravery,  with  which  the  name  of  General  Israel  Put* 
nam  iaoonnected,  begin  to  fade  from  the  attention  of  the 
present  generation,  though  there  are  old  people  among  us 
who  still  delight  in  telling  over  the  story  of  the  wolf,  the 
capture  by  the  Indiana,  and  other  famous  adventures  of 
the  sturdy  old  hero. 

Oae  of  his  bravest  acts  was  in  putUog  out  the  fire  that 
threatened  to  blow  up  the  magazine  of  Fort  Edward.  On 
that  occasion  he  was  so  badly  burrned  that  aereral  weeks 
passed  before  he  reooTered. 

In  1758,  being  hard  prersed  by  a  band  of  Indians,  be, 
with  a  few  men,  dashed  down  the  dangerous  rapids  of  the 
Hudson  Kiver,  near  Fort  Miller,  in  a  bateau  that  seemed 
every  moment  to  be  goiog  under  or  breaking  in  pieces. 

The  astonifihed  Indians,  finding  him  apparently  proof 
against  their  ballets,  coDoluded  that  he  was  under  the 
especial  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  gave  np  their 
pursuit  The  same  year,  while  returning  to  Fort  Edward 
from  an  expedition  to  watch  the  French  and  Indians  near 
Tioonderoga,  Patnam's  corps  was  suiprised,  and  he  him- 
self was  oaptnred  and  bound  to  a  tree,  where  an  Indian 
warrior  amused  himself  by  throwing  a  tomahawk  at  his 
head  and  informing  him  that  when  ihey  got  to  their 
destination  he  would  have  the  honor  of  being  roasted 
alive. 

The  tree  to  which  old  Patnam  was  bound  was  between 
the  contending  parties,  aod  he  was  for  an  hour  or  more 
exposed  to  a  hot  Are  of  bullets  and  arrows^  At  last  the 
French  and  Indians  were  forced  to  retreat^  taking  their 
captive  along.  He  was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  broah  and  dry 
bark  heaped  around  him  and  set  on  fivsu 

Putnam  was  past  hope,  when  a  French  offiotr,  named 
Molang,  cvme  up  and  discovered  the  deviltry  of  the  In- 
diana. He  instantly  dashed  upon  the  flre^  scattering  the 
burning  stufi^  cut  the  cords  thai  held  Putnam,  and  set 
him  free  from  death^but  not  from  captivity.  He  was 
taken  to  Montreal,  where  he  waa  honorably  treated,  and 
sabeeqnontly  exchanged. 

All  this  was  in  what  is  known  as  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  We  know  how,  when  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, he  left  his  plow  in  the  Eeld  and  hastened  to 
Boston,  ridingr  sixty-eight  miles  in  one  dny;  and  we  know 
how  well  he  behaved  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 

When  Washington  came  to  take  command  of  the  army^ 
he  had   in  his  possession  commisaioas  for   four  majo 
genemis;  but  only  that  for  Putnam  was  promptly  d« 
livered,  there  being  dissatisfaction  with  the  others. 


I 
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la  1778  Painiim  was  oommanding  in  Ooonectlcnt  The 
CroopA  immediatalj  under  him  were  much  disaffected  from 
Uok  of  paji  aod  ft  pUn  wja  tormed  bj  the  meet  of  Uiem 
to  maxtk  direct! J  to  Hartford*  ivhere  the  General  A^aeinbly 
wii  in  aeasion,  and  demand  reliet    Partly  bj  kindness 


To  oppose  the  itroQff  Engliali  foroe,  Pntnaia  hmd  no 
more  tban  one  hnndred  and  fifty  mea  sad  two  Iron  field 
pieces,  with  neither  horses  nor  drag*ropea.     Ho  pUntedl 
the  gtins  on  the  high   gronnd  near  the  meeting-bouse 
and  did  what  was  possible  to  abstract  tha  enemy. 


rmowfk  TOM  rour. 


And  partly  by  firmness,  General  Pntaam  pacified  the  mal- 
contents and  ended  the  trouble. 

In  March,  lT7t),  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  English 
troops,  under  Governor  Try  on,  made  a  foray  in  ConneoU- 
out  Putnam's  outpost  was  at  Horse  Neck— now  West 
Greenwich— where  he  was  informed  of  Tryon's  coming. 


When  he  saw  that  the  British  oaralry,  snpported  by  the  | 
infantry,  were  about  to  charge,  he  ordert»d  his  men  to 
seek  safety  by  fiyiog  Into  an  adjoining  swamp,  where  the 
horsemen  conld  not  get  at  them ;  and  then,  waring  hii 
sword  in  defiance.  General  Putnam  suddenly  wheeled  hts 
horsd  and  plunged  down  an  abrupt  precipioe  nearly  a 
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hundred  feet  in  heififht  Thd  fisioniBhetl  British  reiDed  to 
their  horsas,  do!  one  of  them  daring  to  tikke  the  fe&rfal 
risk  of  such  a  ride.  As  Putnam  went  down  he  got  one 
Eogliah  bnllet  tbroagh  his  bat. 

The  place  down  whioh  the  darini^  offioer  rode  was  fnr- 
niehed  with  rude  stone  steps,  bj  means  of  which  the 
people  conld  get  np  to  the  top  of  the  hiti,  on  whioh  their 
meeting^honie  stood  "  PntDam*8  Leap  '*  was  long  one  of 
the  nights  of  the  neighborhoodp  bat  it  has  pretty  mncb 
passed  awaj. 

Fntnam  rode  on  to  Stamford^  ronsed  the  available 
mititiay  and  hnng  npon  Tryon's  flanks  for  a  time^  captur- 
ing fifty  prisoners.  Theee  he  treated  with  great  humanity, 
and  soon  after  had  them  exchanged,  GroTeroor  Tryon 
was  so  pleased  with  Putnam *a  kindness  to  the  prisoners 
that  he  sent  bim  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  whioh  he  alluded  to 
the  spoiling  of  his  chapenu  when  he  was  riding  down  the 
precipioe,  and  sent  a  promise  to  send  him  a  suit  of  clothes 
in  oompensation. 

This  was  the  last  daring  feat  of  a  man  who  did  not  know 
what  iemt  was.  In  the  same  Summer  be  had  seryioe  in 
Pennsylyania,  but  in  the  Winter  was  taken  with  paralysis, 
and  returned  to  his  home.  The  motto  on  his  tombstone 
is  :  '*He  dared  to  lead  where  any  dared  to  follow/' 


SMUGGLING   OPIUM. 

For  flT6  yesrs  had  I  sailed  in  the  ship  Formosa^  in  the 
cspacity  of  first  mate.  She  was  an  old  China  trader,  aod 
every  trip  that  I  made  I  saw  splendid  opportunities  by 
which  I  oould  make  money  ;  so  I  determioed,  on  this  oo- 
oasion,  the  third  trip  of  the  Fiyrmos>a^  to  leave  her  in 
Shanghai,  and  try  my  luck  on  the  coast  of  China,  My 
oonsin,  Ralph  Hasty»  was  third  mate  of  the  shlp«  and 
when  I  made  known  my  intentions  for  the  fntore  to  him, 
he  signided  his  willingnefla  to  leave  the  old  ship  also,  and 
link  bis  fortuaee  to  mine.  Accordiogly,  when  we  dropped 
anchor  in  the  river,  after  the  sails  had  been  furled,  the 
yards  squared,  ropes  laid  np,  and  the  decks  swept  down,  I 
approached  the  captain,  and  told  him  of  my  intentious. 
For  a  while  he  tried  to  diasuade  me  from  leafiug,  but 
finding  that  my  mind  was  fairly  made  up,  he  at  l^st  con- 
sented to  let  us  both  go,  and  within  two  hours  after  the 


roiirnto  OCT,  i  saw  two  ot  ths  LOK0,80Aar,  maicdarik 
aOATS  ArraOAcmwo." 


swtrooLwo  OFiuir.— *'  ifv  MXit  tovQwr  will,  ahp  i«pt  nrant 

OKOITMO,   AKD    THS    BATTLS    R4GKD    riKKLBLY   ARijCrMD   TaKl 
S0W8   AMD   rO«K€ASTLS  OF   THB  *  ARtBL."* 

arrival  of  the  Formoaa  we  found  ouraeUes  ashore,  and  at 
liberty  to  go  or  come  at  our  pleasure, 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  principal  houses  in 
Shanghai,  and  after  securing  accommodations  at  a  good 
hotel,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Owen  k 
Co, ;  Ralph,  of  course^  accompanied  me.  On  a  former  oc* 
casion  the  principal  of  the  firm  made  a  proposition  to  me 
to  enter  into  his  employ,  but  not  being  prepared  to  leave 
the  ship,  I  respectfully  declined  his  offer,  and  he  had  told 
me  that  at  any  time  I  wanted  a  situation  to  call  on  him 
and  he  would  assist  me» 

I  was  now  about  to  test  the  sincerity  of  hia  assertioos ; 
and  euteriug  his  office,  I  was  goon  in  close  confab  with 
Mr.  Owen.  I  introdtioed  my  cousin  to  bim,  and  made 
known  my  wants  ;  and  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  half  an  hour 
I  found  myself  In  commaud  of  a  full-rigged  clipper  brig, 
with  orders  to  proceed  at  ouce  to  Calcutta,  there  to  take  iu 
a  cargo  of  opium,  and  run  to  Macao,  where  a  quantity  of 
opium-boats  would  be  on  the  lookout  to  receive  us.  Lib- 
eral  pay  and  commissions  were  offered,  and  wo  both  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Owen's  proposal  with  many  thanks. 

We  went  at  once  oq  board  the  brig,  whioh  was  called 
the  Arid^  aud  had  but  btely  arrived  from  England,  beiug 
built  expressly  for  the  trade.  With  her  low  black  hull, 
tall  rakish  masts  and  immense  square  yards»  she  was  a 
perfect  model  of  nautical  beauty. 

She  was  well  armed,  having  two  guns  on  a  side,  and  a 
long  brass  thirty -two  amidships.  On  the  forward  part  of 
the  after-house  boarding-pikes  were  arranged  in  racks, 
their  steel  points  poUshed  bright  as  gold.  The  mainmast 
was  encircled  by  a  row  of  cutlasses^  ground  sharp  as  a 
razor,  while  in  a  large  armohest  on  the  quarterdeck  were 
several  pistols,  and  cutlasses  in  any  quantity. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  us  at  the  time  to  be  pre- 
pared at  any  moment  to  resist  the  attack  of  a  B^Ialay  or 
Chineae  pirate,  and  especially  in  the  trade  we  were  about 
to  engage  in,  to  be  able  to  repel  any  aae«iult  that  might  be 
made  upon  us  by  the  mandarin  boats,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  the  country. 

The  Emperor  of  China  had  issued  an  edict  against 
bringing  the  article  into  the  market,  and  the  punishment, 
if  caught,  was  severe— often  deatk  But  the  deadly  drug 
was  eagerly  sought  after,  and  enormous  sums  paid  ;  and 
as  it  grew  ext^isively  in  India,  and  could  be  purobfta^ 
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reaionabljy  it  gave  rise  to  a  large  and  lucrative  trade. 
The  floathwest  moniooiie  ware  biowing  fresh  at  the  time, 
and  a  long  and  tedious  beat  we  had  d  it  down  the  Ghina 
Sea.  It  was  an  exoellent  opportnnify,  however,  to  try  the 
sea  qualities^  as  well  as  the  sailing  oapadties,  of  the  Arid; 
and  in  everj  respect  she  proved  herself  worthy  of  the 
name  and  xepntation  of  being  the  fastest  thing  afloat  on 
the  China  Sea,  and  would  go  to  windward  like  a  porpoise. 
We  reached  Calcutta  in  safety,  without  meetfaig  any  ad- 
venture worthy  of  being  mentioned  ;  and  taking  in  our 
opium,  the  chests  were  safely  stowed,  and  the  hatches 
seonxad  and  battened  down.  With  a  light  wind  we  sailed 
down  the  river,  and  making  all  sail,  I  headed  the  Arid  for 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  I  have  never  before  or  since  seen 
a  vessel  of  the  Arid^s  tonnage  that  carried  the  amount  of 
canvas  that  she  did ;  so  that  we  were  prepared  to  show  a 
clean  pahr  of  heels  to  any  craft  that  might  be  disposed  to 
make  any  inquiries, 

I  had  a  crew  of  fifteen  men,  stout,  able  fellows,  who 
were  not  aihud  to  face  any  kind  o(  clanger.  I  allowed 
them  to  amuse  themselves  in  any  way  they  fancied ;  all 
that  I  required  of  them  was  to  keep  the  Arid  in  order, 
and  make  and  take  iu  sail  when  necessary. 

After  we  had  beat  to  the  northward  of  Singapore,  it  was 
all  plain  sailing.  Being  now  fairly  in  the  China  Sea,  we 
bad  the  wind  nearly  aft ;  and  crowding  on  every  stitch  of 
canvas,  I  made  the  Arid  walk  along  like  a  humming-bird. 
We  were  now  rapidly  nearing  the  coast  of  China,  and  I 
thoQght  it  best  to  prepare  against  any  attacks  that  might 
be  made.  Tne  pistols  were  loaded,  cutlasses  placed  ready 
at  hand,  and  boarding-nettings  got  up  between  the  rigging, 
which  could  be  stowed  along  the  rail  when  not  in  use. 

We  sighted  the  Ladrone  Islands,  which  are  but  a  short 
(Ustanoe  from  Macao  ;  and  Frank  and  myself  were  con- 
gratulating ourselves  that  our  trip  would  soon  be  over 
without  meeting  a  single  obstacle.  But,  alas  I  we  reckoned 
without  our  host,  for  at  that  instant  the  man  on  the  look- 
out reported  two  boats  in  sight ;  and,  turning  my  glass  in 
the  direction  pointed  out,  I  saw  two  of  the  long,  sharp 
mandarin  boats  approaching. 

Among  those  islands  the  breeze  was  light,  and  there  was 
no  opportunity  to  escape  ;  we  had  got  to  fight — ^it  would 
never  do  to  let  those  fellows  take  us.  The  boats  were  ap- 
proaching rapidly,  their  long  oars  fairly  making  them  leap 
from  the  water. 

Loading  up  the  long  thirty-two,  I  trained  it  upon  them, 
and,  as  the  ball  went  skipping  past  them,  they  laid  on 
their  oars  and  held  a  consultation. 

In  the  meantime  the  men  were  all  armed,  and  willing 
to  defend  the  Arid  to  the  last  gasp.  I  had  loaded  up  the 
long  gun,  this  time  with  musket-balls,  also  the  broadside 
guns,  and  awaited  the  attack.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
were  reinforced  by  another  boat,  each  one  crammed  full  of 
men  ;  with  long,  steady  strokes  they  pulled  toward  us. 

We  were  now  hopelessly  becalmed,  and  our  position  be- 
came desperate.  I  was  certain,  if  we  fell  into  tiie  hands  of 
the  wretches,  that  they  would  torture  us  to  death  by 
inches,  and  I  had  no  more  compunction  about  shooting  a 
Chinaman  than  I  would  a  mad  dog.  Many  a  sailor's  body 
have  I  seen  fioating  down  the  river,  while  lying  at  anchor 
in  Shanghai,  murdered  by  the  rascally  Chinese  boatmen 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  few  coppers. 

I  did  not  allow  them  to  engage  us  at  close  quarters 
without  speaking  a  few  words  of  remonstrance  through 
the  medium  of  the  long  gun,  and  with  so  much  effect  that 
one  boat  was  sunk  and  several  men  killed.  The  survivors 
swam  to  the  other  boats,  and  were  taken  in  by  their  com- 
rades. 
Those  two  other  boats  now  advanced  rapidly  to  the 


sttaok.  and  pulled  directly  for  the  bowB»  where  we  oould 
not  bring  a  gun  to  bear  upon  them.  One  boat  made  for 
the  starboard,  the  other  for  the  port  bow.  and  jumplDg 
into  our  head-gear,  the  Chinamen  tried  to  force  an  entnuice 
through  our  boarding-nettings.  But  we  quickly  pisked 
them  off  with  our  rifles  and  pistols,  and  the  long,  deadly 
thrust  of  the  boarding-pikes  kept  them  at  bay. 

With  their  sharp  knives  they  endeavored  to  cut  the  net- 
tings, but  before  one  of  them  could  get  a  seoond  cut^  he 
was  tumbled  back  wounded,  dying  and  bleedings  into 
their  boats. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  lull  in  the  conflict,  and  then, 
with  a  fierce  rush,  they  cut  and  hacked  a  hole  through 
the  nettings,  although  a  dosen  fell  in  the  attempt  My 
men  fought  well,  and  kept  their  ground,  and  the  battle 
raged  fiercely  around  the  bows  and  top-gallant  forecastle  of 
the  Arid 

With  a  boarding-pike  in  my  hand,  I  skillfully  kept  the 
Chinamen  at  bay.  Already  I  had  slain  three  with  my 
own  hand,  but  they  pressed  us  hard  and  fought  like  tigers. 
My  men  were  getting  tired,  and  the  Chinamen  in  over^ 
powering  numbers  were  clustering  on  the  forecastle; 
already  were  my  men  being  forced  back  inch  by  inch,  and 
the  yelling  fiends  were  following  up  their  advantage^ 
with  the  mandarin  officer  in  the  advance,  cheering  on  his 
party. 

In  an  instant  more  we  would  be  overpowered  and  food 
for  the  sharks,  when  a  brilliant  idea  flashed  through  my 
brain.  Bushing  into  the  galley,  I  seized  a  burning  brand 
from  the  cook's  stove,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that  was 
heard  fkr  above  the  din  and  roar  of  the  battle^  shouted : 
"  Fall  back,  Arids  !  Betreat  to  the  quarterdeck  1" 
All  hands  heard  it  and  obeyed,  and  as  tiie  Ohinamen 
were  rushing  aft  in  pursuit,  I  let  drive  the  contents  of  the 
long-gun  amongst  thenL  The  gun  was  crammed  to  the 
muzzle  with  musket-balls,  and  it  was  fired  almost  iata 
their  very  faces.  The  carnage  was  terrible  ;  their  lesdar 
had  fallen,  and  they  huddled  together  wavering,  and  mi- 
decided  what  to  do.  Drawing  my  cutlass,  I  shouted  te 
my  men  to  follow,  and  with  a  fierce  charge  we  drove  them 
like  frightened  sheep  before  us,  and  over  they  went  pell- 
mell  from  our  bows  into  their  boats. 

A  light  breeze  now  filled  our  sails,  and  every  rag  was 
set  to  catch  the  wind  that  was  stirring.  The  two  mandarin 
boats  dropped  rapidly  astern,  glad  to  get  out  of  our  way ; 
but  my  blood  was  up,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  let  them  off  so 
easily.  The  breeze  increased  steadily  till  the  Arid  was 
rushing  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots. 
Taking  in  the  light  kites,  I  put  the  wheel  hard  down,  and 
the  Arid  came  dancing  round,  and  was  soon  close-hauled 
on  the  other  tack. 

On  rushed  the  brig  with  the  speed  of  a  swordfish.  The 
Chinamen  saw  their  danger,  but  too  late  to  avoid  it  With 
a  terrible  crash,  followed  by  a  yell  of  despair,  the  diarp 
cutwater  of  the  Ariel  struck  the  largest  boat  amidships. 
cutting  her  in  two  as  dean  as  a  knife  could  have  done  it 
"Just  look  there  I"  and  Balph  pointed  toward  the  main 
island,  where  four  large  mandarin  boats  were  approaching. 
"  Let  them  come  ;  we  have  a  breeze  now.  and  can  laugh 
at  them.  If  they  do  not  disturb  41s,  /  will  not  harm  them ; 
but  if  they  injure  a  hair  of  our  heads,  they  shall  me  it. 
every  mother's  son  of  them  I" 

Once  more  I  put  the  wheel  hard  down,  and  the  Arid 
hove  in  stays. 

«I  will  keep  her  on  her  oomsse  now,  and  see  if  those 
fellows  have  learned  wisdom  by  ezperienoe.     I  see  the 
other  boat  has  joined  them,  and  the  men  are  probably  tell- 
ing them  the  fste  of  their  comrades." 
'«Ah,  ha  I  they  intend  to  try  us  again,  as  I  livef* 
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sboQtttd  B&tph«  sad  a  aix-potind  bAll  whiatlod  UizougU  ths 

The  mADdaiin  boats  vera  117m g  tbrongli  tbe  water  at  a 
rapid  rate.  I  oould  hare  eaailj  np  helm,  aod  mn  away 
from  them  all ;  bat  my  temper  was  aroused,  and  jast  bo 
long  B8  the  Chinamen  wanted  to  fight,  I  was  bound  to 
B&tiflfj  their  piignacion9  propouaities,  while  my  powder 
^n<X  bnlls  Ittsted. 

Erery  now  aud  then  I  wotild  Inff,  allowing  them  to  ap* 
proaoh  nearer  and  nearer.  They  kept  pegging  awoy  at  xne 
with  their  popgnns,  trying  in  Tain  to  bring  some  of  our 
top-hamper  down  about  our  ears ;  but  in  thia  they  were 
disappointed. 

They  saooeeded  at  last  in  hitting  ns  on  tbe  rail,  and  a 
shower  of  splinters  flew  around  qb,  followed  by  a  about 
and  yell  from  the  Chinamen. 

"  That  aball  be  tbe  last  yelp  from  some  of  yon  emrs  V* 
And  I  jumped  down  on  the  main  deck,  walking  forwotd  to 
where  tbe  long  thirty -two  was. 

Aa  soon  as  it  was  loaded  I  waved  my  band  to  the  man  at 
the  wheel  to  Inff,  and  as  tbe  leaeh  of  the  foretopaail  b(>gnn 
to  lift  I  turned  tbe  gnn  on  them  and  applied  the  match, 

A  yell*  mingled  with  shrieks  and  groans^  followed  the 
report ;  and  as  tho  smoke  cleared  away  two  of  the  four 
boats  bad  disappeared,  and  the  fragments  of  oars,  boats* 
arms  and  men  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  while  tbe 
surrivors  were  taken  into  tbe  other  two  boats^  which  were 
soon  in  fell  retreat  for  the  land* 

*•  There  I— in  future  they  will  let  the  Ariel  alone  when 
she  passes  this  way ;  the  Chinamen  appear  to  have  had 
enough  of  it,  and  they  will  not  be  apt  to  trouble  us  again 
in  a  hurry  T' 

"No/*  replied  Ralph,  "I  don't  believe  they  will;  but 
hadn't  we  better  put  on  the  kites  agnin  ?  for  if  tbe  breeze 
should  again  die  away,  and  we  get  becalmed,  they  might 
take  ns  yet  You  can*t  plaoe  any  dependence  on  the  wind 
here/*  ' 

"Yea,  yon  may  make  nil  sail^*'  1  replied  ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Ariel  was  leaving  the  Ladrone  Islands  astern. 

The  decks  were  washed  down,  the  dead  bodies  thrown 
overboard,  and  I  ara  happy  to  say  that  I  did  not  lose  a 
man,  but  had  several  wounded*  Without  further  trouble 
I  succeeded  in  running  into  Leristin  Bay,  where  the  fleet 
of  opium-boats  that  are  continually  on  tbe  watch  soon 
transfeiTed  our  ciirgo  to  their  own  oapacioos  holds. 

As  soon  as  we  were  discharged  I  sailed  for  Shanghai, 
where  I  found  that  my  brush  with  the  Chinamen  bad 
made  quite  a  sensation  amongst  the  authorities  ;  but  such 
things  were  common  then,  and,  altogether,  I  was  very  weU 
fiatisfied  with  my  flrat  attempt  to  run  a  cargo  of  opium. 
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The  virgin  foreets  of  Yucatan  are  among  the  most  im> 
penetrable  in  the  world  The  daring  hunter  who  ventures 
to  explore  their  dark  depths  has  to  trust  to  his  sx  to  clear 
bis  path,  and  in  some  phioes  even  this  useful  tool  is  no 

Kjnateb  for  the  strong  creep er-planta  that  bar  his  passage. 
Needless  to  remark  that  a  night  passed  in  one  of  these 
thick  forests  is  not  quite  so  comfortable  as  one  passed  in 
a  New  York  hotel. 
As  soon  SB  the  sun  ha^i  disappeared  b4?neath  the  horison, 
the  prelude  to  the  nightly  oonoert  begins.  Terrible  and 
disoordftot  sounds  rend  the  air,  and  the  hurried  rush  of 

»      ferocious  animals  resounds  on  every  tide. 
Thousands  of  dusky  shadows  cross  each  other  in  the 
dense  underwood  ;  and  fierce,  bright  eyes  flash  like  stars 
across  your  patk. 


This  going  and  coming  of  carniverons  animals,  tor- 
mented by  hunger  and  Ihirsti  seeming  to  fly  from  each 
other  in  dread,  is  a  speolaole  that  no  European  and  very 
few  Americans  behold  without  a  feeling  of  apprehension, 
and  even  of  terror. 

For  the  daring  hunter,  who  has  tbe  courage  to  gaee  upon 
this  curious  apeo  table  in  a  a  unconoemed  xnannar,  it  has  a 
strange  and  fascinating  attractioa. 

Yon  are  in  comparative  security  as  long  as  pantlbers, 
wildcats,  oojote^  pumas  and  hyenas  are  your  only 
enemies  ;  but  as  soon  as  you  notice  a  quiet  sliding  object 
advancing  in  your  diri»etion,  beware  I  For  you  may  be 
certain  that  the  deadly  enemy  haa  espied  you,  and  that  a 
boa-oonstriotor,  or  cobra,  or  an  anaconda,  is  upon  your 
trail. 

A  few  months  ago  a  friend  of  mine  happened  to  find 
himself  in  this  unenviable  position.. 

In  company  with  a  few  Indian  hunters,  he  had  halted 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  Yucatan  forests. 

Tho  camp  had  been  pitched  under  Iba  ke  of  a  large 
rock ;  a  fire  had  been  lighted,  supper  disposed  of,  and 
they  were  preparing  to  settle  down  for  the  night 

On  this  particular  night,  M.  de  Sauveur^for  that  was 
the  name  of  my  friend — was  totally  unable  to  oompose 
himself  to  Bleep. 

But  I  will  give  the  rest  of  the  account  in  the  traveter'a 
own  words : 

**  After  many  inefiectual  attempts  to  compose  myself  to 
sleep,  I  at  last  managed  to  doz9  off,  and  was  a  victim  to  a 
terrible  nightmare.  I  dreamed  that  an  enormous  serpent 
had  crawled  into  the  CAmp,  and  that  it  had  managed  to 
make  its  way  to  my  side,  and  had  ooiled  part  of  ita  body 
across  my  breast, 

**l  distinctly  felt  its  cold,  slippery  body  moving  upon 
my  body,  and  thought  its  weight  seemed  to  crush  the 
breath  out  of  me.     I  dared  not  move. 

'*  At  last  this  feeling  of  suffocation  was  so  great  that  I 
awoke  with  a  start  May  God  protect  me  from  another 
awakening  of  that  sort  t 

"  il  xsKts  not  a  drennu  The  horrible  serpent  was  ooiled 
upon  my  blanket,  and  the  atart  I  had  given  when  reaUziog 
the  situation  had  doubtlesa  awakened  the  monster  aa  well, 
for  its  grcAt  head  was  Uffced  up  on  high,  aeemingly  search* 
ing  for  the  person  who  had  disturbed  its  sleep. 

'*  The  moon  shone  full  upon  ita  fierce  bkc^  eyes  ;  and 
aa  they  were  fixed  full  upon  mine,  I  felt  such  a  sensation  of 
horror  that  I  fairly  wished  hioi  to  kill  me  and  put  me  out 
of  my  misery. 

*•  At  lost  tho  fearful  head  dropped  ailently  down  upon 
the  rest  of  the  body,  though  the  murderoua  eyes  remained 
fixed  upon  mina  How  long  I  remained  in  that  position 
I  never  knew,  but  at  daybreak  tho  serpent  quietly  slid  off 
my  breast,  and  made  its  way  into  tbe  forests 

**To  spring  to  my  feet,  seice  my  donhle -barreled  gun, 
fire  two  shots  at  his  head,  was  tbe  work  ot  two  seconds  ; 
the  monster  gave  two  oonvulsive  bounds,  and  fell  dead  at 
the  same  moment  that  I  fell  insensible  to  the  ground. 

"  When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  happened  to  look  at  my- 
self in  my  litttle  traveling-glass  and  thought  Ihe  Indians 
had  been  covering  my  head  with  floor,  ss  they  generally 
do  when  a  person  is  aunatmok  ;  but  the  bitter  truth  soon 
forced  itself  upon  my  mind— my  AoiV  had  turned  compl^ely 
white  t 

"  Everything  tends  to  show  that  this  must  have  been  a 
young  boa,  or  etse  it  would  have  had  the  dtvouriog  in- 
stincts of  its  pareuta'* 

A  full-sized  boa  would  simply  have  eruahed  M.  de 
Sauveur  to  pieces  and  then  have  devoured  him. 

A  Mexican  paper«  of  August,  gives  a  very  interestloc 
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LiMUQOlilKO  Onxrif. '''AS  THV    COIKlltRN    WnWM.  »U8B}K0    AFT  [M 
rVftSUlT,  T    LVT    PRIVK  TBS    COICTBKTS   QW  TBI   LOKO  QMH  ON 

ftocoimt  of  the  oaptura  of  one  of  thefd  monfiter  serpen ta. 
The  following  is  the  exAot  acooant  of  the  arent : 

One  fine  mommg^  a  few  dajs  ago,  some  hunters  who  were 
exploring  the  woods  in  the  neighborhood  of  Coatzaooaloo« 
oame  aoroaa  an  enonnona  serpent  quietly  reposing  in  the 
sua. 

It  was  eyideni  that  he  had  just  made  a  good  meal,  for 
his  body  was  greatly  swollen,  showing  that  he  had  lately 
swollowed  some  large  animal  The  httnters  immediately 
tied  a  yonng  ass  to  a  neighboring  tree,  giring  him  rope 
enough  to  allow  him  to  mora  aboat  in  perfect  freedom. 
They  then  set  a  good  dog  upon  the  serpent,  so  as  to 
awaken  it  and  make  it  more  about 

The  rose  sncoeeded,  for,  annoyed  by  the  dog*s  incesaaot 
barking,  the  serpent  moved  about  nneasily,  and  at  last 
tnrned  its  attention  to  the  poor  ass.  The  wretched  animal 
tried  in  vain  to  escape,  but  lowering  its  head  to  the 
ground,  the  boa  swiftly  advanced,  and  with  a  powerful 
blow  from  its  tail  smashed  the  ass  to  the  ground,  killing  it 
instantly* 

The  boa  then  coiled  itself  aronnd  its  prey,  and  looked 
around  as  11  expecting  some  intruder.  Half  an  hour  later, 
the  boa  began  to  cover  the  carcass  with  a  kind  of  stinking 
saliva,  and  as  soon  as  this  operation  was  completed,  it 
again  took  a  good  look  around ;  for  these  serpents  are  un- 
able to  do  harm  until  some  time  after  its  meaL  The  boa 
then  eoiled  itself  up  and  remained  motionless  for  some 
time — indeed  the  hunters  began  to  think  that  it  was 
asleep  ;  but  suddenly  it  recommenced  the  saliva  operation, 
and  then,  opening  its  enormous  mouth  to  its  full  extent,  it 
began  to  swallow  the  carcass,  beginning  at  what  had  once 
been  the  head. 

Unluckily  for  Mr.  Boa,  one  of  the  poor  aas*s  legs 
caught  against  his  gullet,  and  oaused  him  some  terrible 
contortioas  before  it  got  dear. 

As  soon  as  the  hunters  perceived  that  the  carcass  was 
half-swallowed,  they  sprang  from  their  hiding ^phices,  and 
fired  a  volley  at  the  animal's  tail,  ao  as  to  make  Burs  that 
it  could  do  no  harm. 

One  of  the  hunters  then  placed  a  pistol  to  the  animal's 
head  and  fired.  Unluckily  the  shot  had  been  badly  aimed, 
and  the  animal,  though  immovable,  was  not  dead,  for  when 
the  hunters  attempted  to  handle  it,  the  boa  gave  such  a 
bound  that  it  knocked  them  all  sprawling  npou  tho  ground. 


II  reqitired  the  oontents  of  four  more  riflae  beCoM  Iha  1 
was  finally  quieted. 

Their  first  care  waa  to  measure  the  monster,  anil  tiiajj 
found  that  it  was  nearly  fifty  feet.     In  spite  of  tli 
size,  the  boa  was  only  a  small  one  in  eompariaon  to  on 
that  was  killed  at  Tzcuimtha,  the  latter  meMUiiiig  fifly-i 
feet 

The  third  of  our  snake  stories  is  the  one  pepreseoted  in 
our  engraving,  and  is  copied  from  a  Freucb  paper. 

The  men  belonging  to  a  French  merchant  vessel*  < 
the  R^publique^  had  juat  finished  discharging  cargo  ' 
in  the  harbor  of  Sumatra,  and  so  they  resolved  to  aak  i 
captain  for  forty-eight  hours   leave  before  beginning  the 
work  of  reloading. 

The  requisite  permisaion  was  granted,  and  tha  men 
started  away  for  the  shore.  One  of  them  hoppening  1 
bare  some  friends  on  a  plantation  a  little  ^way  from  thi 
town,  prevailed  upon  one  of  his  comrades  to  aocompanj 
him  upon  a  visit  to  the  said  friends*  They  reaehed  UiM 
plantation  in  safety,  and  were  grandly  received  by  the 
plantar  and  his  family. 

Alter  dinner  their  host  proposed  that  they  should  lake  a 
stroll  in  the  woods.     "But  remember,"  he  said,  quietly^j 
*'we  must  take  some  arms  with  us,  for  the  woods  are  no 
very  safe.     Til  take  my  rifle,  while  one  of  you  can  take  i 
ax  and   the  other  mj  cutlass,   for  there  is  no  knowia 
what  may  happen." 

The  three  friends  then  started  on  their  journey,  smok- 
ing exquisite  netjrilan^  and  admiring  all  they  saw. 

The  planter  first  showed  them  all  over  his  eatate,  and 
tben  led  them  to  a  lake  entirely  surrounded  by  trees  and 
wild  plants. 

*' What's  that  V  asked  one  of  the  sailors. 

*•  A  wild  hog,  I  suppose,**  replied  the  phinter.  '*  Don't 
be  afraid,  they  won*t  hurt  yon.'* 

'*  3aema  more  like  a  8nake»'*  said  the  other  sailor. 

**  You're  right,"  exolaimed  the  planter,  quickly  ;  *'leta 
get  out  of  this.    I  don't  like  iheaa  placas,  and  was  fo 
to  bring  you  here.** 

**  Eight  you  are  1"  echoed  the  two  sailora.  *'  *Boul| 
ship,*' 

They  had  soaroely  uttered  these  words  than  they  were 
confrooted  by  an  enormous  t>oa. 

''Bun  for  your  lives  t"  cried  the  planter  ;  and  auittngJ 
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ABELARD  AND  EBL0I8R 


ABELARD  AND  HELOISE. 

Trb  story  of  Heloiae  and  Abelard  is  one  of  the  saddest 
on  record.  It  is  a  true  story  of  man's  selfishness  and 
woman's  devotion  and  self-abnegation.  If  we  wished  for 
an  allegory  which  should  be  nsefnl  to  exhibit  the  bitter 
strife  which  has  to  be  waged  between  the  earthly  and 
the  heavenly,  between  passion  and  principle,  in  the 
noblest  minds,  we  should  find  it  provided  for  ns  in 
this  painful  history.  We  know  all  the  particulars,  for 
Abelard  has  written  his  own  confessions,  without  screen- 
ing himself  or  concealing  his  guilt ;  and  several  letters 
which  passed  between  the  lovers  after  they  were  separated, 
and  devoted  to  the  exclusive  service  of  religion,  have  come 
down  to  posterity. 

Not  alone  the  iragio  fate  of  the  offenders,  but  also  their 
exalted  worth  and  distinguished  position,  helped  to  make 
notorious  tha  tale  of  their  falL  Heloise  was  an  orphan 
girl,  eigbtean  years  old,  residing  with  a  canon  of  NCtre 
Dame^  at  Paris,  who  was  her  unde  and  guardian.  This 
un<da  took  gseat  pains  to  educate  her.  and  obtained  for  her 
the  adwantage  of  Abelard's  instructions,  who  directed  her 
etufiea  at  first  by  letters.  Her  devotion  to  study  rendered 
her  aamarkable  among  the  ladies  of  Paris,  even  more  than 
her  Iwanty,  '* In  fact,"  Abelard  himself  informs  us»  ''she 
was  sot  insigpiificant ;  in  her  abundance  of  learning  she 
was  unparalleled  ;  and  because  this  gift  is  rare  in  woman, 
so  much  the  more  did  it  make  this  girl  illustrious  through 
the  whole  kingdom." 

Abelard,  though  twice  the  age  of  Heloise,  was  a  man  of 
great  personal  attraction,  as  well  as  the  most  famous  man 
of  his  time,  as  a  rising  teacher,  philosopher  and  divine. 
His  fame  was  then  at  its  highest     Pupils  came  to  him  by 
thousands.     He  was  lifted  up  to  that  dangerous  height  of 
intellectual  arrogance  from  which  the  scholar  has  often  to 
be  hurled  with  violence  by  a  hard  but  kind  fate^  that  he 
may  not  slip  the  true  humility  of  wisdom.     "  Where  was 
found,"  Heloise  writes,  **  the  king  or  the  philosopher  that 
had  emulated  your  reputation  ?    Was  there  a  village,  a 
city,  a  kingdom,  that  did  not  ardently  wish  to  sec  you  ?  • 
When  you  appeared  in  public,  who  did  not  run  to  behold 
you  ?    And  when  you  withdrew,  every  neck  was  stretched, 
every  eye  qnrang  forward  to  follow  you.     The  women, 
married  and  unmarried,  when  Abelard  was  away,  longed 
for  his  return  !*'    And,  becoming  more  explicit,  she  con- 
tinues :  "  You  possessed,  indeed,  two  qualifications — a  tone 
of  voice,  and  a  grace  in  singing — which  gave  you  the  con- 
trol over  every  female  heart     These  powem  were  pecu- 
liarly youx%  fcnr  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  fell  to  the 
share  of  any  othar   philosopher.     To  soften  by  playful 
instmments  the  stern  labors  of  philosophy,  you  composed 
several  sonnets  of  love,  and  on  similar  subjects.     These 
you  were  often  heard  to  sing,  when  the  harmony  of  your 
voice  gave  new  charms  to  the  expression.     In  all  circles 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  Abelard ;  even  the  most  igno- 
rant, who  could  not  judge  of  harmony,  were  enchanted  by 
the  melody  of  your  voice.     Female  hearts  were  unable  to 
resist  the  impression."     So  the  giiTs  fancies  come  back  to 
the  woman,  and  it  must  have  ciusod  a  pang  in  tlie  fallen 
scholar  to  see  how  much  his  guilt  had  been  greater  than 
hers. 

It  was  a  very  thoughtless  thing  for  Fnlbert  to  throw 
together  a  woman  so  enthusiastic  and  a  man  so  danger- 
ously attractiva  In  his  engemess  that  his  niece's  studies 
should  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible,  he  forgot  the 
tendency  of  human  instinct  to  assert  its  power  over  minds 
the  most  cultivated,  and  took  Abelard  into  his  house.  A 
passionate  attaohmant  grew  up  between  teacher  and  pupil ; 
reverence  for  the  teacher  on  the  one  hand^  interest  in  the 


pupil  on  the  other,  changed  into  warmer  emotions.  Evil 
followed.  What  to  lower  natures  would  have  seemed  of 
little  moment,  brought  to  them  a  life  of  sofiforing  and 
repentance.  In  his  penitent  confessions,  no  doubt  oon* 
scientiously  enough,  Abelard  represents  his  own  conduct 
as  a  delibenite  soheme  of  a  depraved  will  \o  accomplish  a 
wicked  design  ;  and  such  a  terrible  phase  of  an  intallaotoal 
mind  is  real,  but  the  oiroumstances  in  which  tha  loven 
were  plaoed  are  enough  to  account  for  the  unbappj  issue. 
The  world,  however,  it  appears,  was  pleased  to  pot  the 
worst  construction  upon  what  it  heard,  and  evea  Heloise 
herself  expresses  a  painful  doubt,  long  afterward,  for  a 
mpmenti  at  a  time  when  Abelard  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
her.  *'  Account,"  she  says,  *'  for  this  conduct,  if  you  can, 
or  must  I  tell  you  my  suspicions,  which  are  also  the 
gsneral  suspicions  of.  the  world  ?  It  was  passion,  Abelard, 
and  not  friendship,  that  drew  you  to  me  ;  it  was  not  love^ 
but  a  baser  feeling." 

The  attachment  of  the  lovers  had  long  been  pmblicly 
known,  and  made  famous  hj  the  songs  which  Abelard 
himself  penned,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  his  leoturea  and  his 
pupils,  when  the  utmost  extent  of  the  mischief  became 
clear  at  last  to  the  unsuspicious  Fnlbert  Abelard  con- 
trived to  oonvey  Heloise  to  the  nunnery  ol  ArgenteuiL 
The  uncle  demanded  that  a  marriage  should  immediately 
take  place ;  and  to  this  Abelard  agreed,  though  he  knew 
that  his  prospects  of  advancement  would  be  mined  if  the 
marriage  was  made  public.  Heloise,  on  this  very  aooount, 
opposed  the  marriage  ;  and,  even  after  it  had  taken  place, 
would  not  confess  the  truth.  Fnlbert  at  once  divulged 
the  whole,  and  Abelard's  woddly  prospects  were  for  ever 
blasted.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Fnlbert  took  a  most 
cruel  and  unnatural  revenge  upon  Abelard,  the  shame  of 
which  decided  the  wretched  man  to  bury  himself  as  a 
monk  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Denis.  Out  of  jealousy  and 
distrust,  he  requested  Heloise  to  take  the  vail ;  and 
having  no  wish  except  to  please  her  husband,  she  imme- 
diately complied,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  friends. 
Thus,  to  atone  for  the  error  of  the  paat,  both  devoted 
themselves  wholly  to  a  religions  liiBb  and  succeeded  in 
adorning  it  with  their  piety  and  many  virtues.  Abelard 
underwent  many  sufBaorings  and  persecutions.  Heloise  first 
became  prioress  of  Argentenil;  afterward,  she  removed 
with  her  nans  to  the  Paraclete,  an  asylum  which  Abelard 
had  built  and  then  abandoned.  But  ahe  never  subdued 
her  woman's  devotion  for  Abelard.  While  abbess  of  the 
Paradete,  Heloise  revealed  the  underonsrent  of  earthly 
passion  which  flowed  beneath  the  even  piety  of  the  bride 
of  heaven,  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Abelard,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  account  of  his  sufferings,  written  by  him- 
self to  a  friend,  falling  into  her  hands.  In  a  series  of 
lettters  which  passed  between  them  at  this  time,  she 
exhibits  a  pious  and  Christian  endeavor  to  x>erform  her 
duties  as  an  abbess,  but  persists  in  retaining  the  devoted 
attachment  of  a  wife  for  her  husband.  Abelard,  some- 
what coldly,  endeavors  to  direct  her  mind  entirely  to 
heaven ;  rather  afiects  to  treat  her  as  a  daughter  than  a 
wife ;  and  seems  anxious  to  check  those  feelings  toward 
himself  which  he  judged  it  better  for  the  abbess  of  the 
Paraclete  to  discourage  than  to  foster.  Heloise  survived 
Abelard  twenty-one  years. 

We  have  endeavored  to  state  the  bare  facts  of  this  tragic 
history,  and  feel  bound,  in  conclusion,  to  warn  the  reader 
that  Pope's  far-famed  epistle  of  '*  Heloise  to  Abelard  "  con- 
veys a  totally  erroneous  notion  of  a  woman  who  died  a 
model  of  piety  and  universally  beloved.  She  ever  looked  up 
toher  husband  with  veneration,  appreciating  him  as  a  great 
scholar  and  phflosopher.  She  gave  up  everything  on  his 
aooonnt ;  and  thoosrh  once,  when  a  mere  girl,  she  WM 
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veak  when  she  Bhoold  hove  been  strong,  there  ia  none  of 
that  Bensnalitj  traceable  in  her  passionate  deyotion  which 
is  Pope's  pet  idea,  and  which  he  parsnts  with  snoh 
assiduity.  Perhaps  the  best  passage  in  Pope's  poem  is  one 
in  which  he  represents  Heloise  as  describing  the  melan- 
oholj  of  her  con  ventre  seclusion.  We  subjoin  it  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  poem,  without  being  very  yain  of  it : 

*'  The  darksome  pines,  that  o*er  yon  rooks  reclined, 
'Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind ; 
The  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hills. 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills ; 
Ths  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze; 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid ; 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  moid. 
But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  oaves, 
Long  sounding  isles,  and  intermingling  graves. 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence  and  a  dread  repose : 
Ber  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green; 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  wreaths  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods." 


OttlKKTAL  INDIFFERENCE  TO  LIFE, 

It  needs  a  very  long  time  and  much  bitter  azporience  to 
teach  a  European  how  lightly  an  Oriental  stakes  his  life, 
how  quietly  he  pays  forfeit  when  ha  loseSb  Be  it  a  savage 
foe  or  a  remorseless  climate  against  which  he  plays,  the 
low  caste  Hindoo  will  wager  death  and  torment  for  a  few 
copper  coins.  I  had  a  bheestie  in  that  war,  who  was 
inyalided  for  frost-bite,  and  probably  lost  botii  his  feet, 
while  all  the  time  he  was  carrying  in  his  knapsack  the  good 
English  boots  and  long  warm  stookings  I  had  given  him. 
These  he  meant  to  sell,  putting  them  on  only  when  sure  to 
see  me  ;  but  he  waited  t3  seoore  a  higher  price.  And  he 
tramped  barefoot,  he  slept  in  ootton  cloths,  when  the 
thermometer  fell  below  zero,  until  he  saoriitoed  his  limbs, 
perhaps  his  life.  Flaying  the  same  stakes  agiinat  a  human 
enemy,  the  Hindoo  is  still  more  recklesa 


WARFARE  IN  "CHIVALROUS"  TIMES. 

One  instance  of  promiscuous  slaughter  is  remarkable 
for  the  high  esteem  to  which  it  sometimes  raised  its  chief 
perpetrator.  In  the  famous  war  between  the  citiaens  of 
Ghent  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  there  was  no  wobw  epi- 
sode than  when  the  Lord  d'An^en  took  the  town  of 
Qrammont  by  storm  one  fine  Sunday  in  Jnne^  and 
showed  no  mercy  to  man,  woman  or  child.  Old  people 
and  women  were  burned  in  their  beds,  and  the  town, 
being  set  on  fire  in  more  than  two  hundred  places,  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  even  the  churches  indnded.  *<Fair 
son,"  said  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  greeting  his  returning 
relative,  *'you  are  a  yaliant  warrior,  and,  if  it  please  Qod, 
will  be  a  gallant  one ;  for  you  have  made  a  handsome  be- 
ginning." History  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  young 
duke*s  first  feat  of  arms  was  also  his  last,  and  that,  not 
many  days  later,  he  lost  his  life  in  a  skirmish. 

Of  course,  all  persons  found  within  a  town  taken  by 
assault  were  by  the  rule  of  war  liable,  and  all  the  male 
adults  likely,  to  bo  killed.  Only  by  a  timely  surrender 
could  the  besieged  cherish  any  hope  for  their  liyes  or  for- 
tunesj  and  even  the  offer  of  a  surrender  might  be  re- 
fused, and  an  xmconditional  submission  be  insisted  on 
instead. 

There  is  no  darker  blot  on  the  character  of  Edward  ICL 
than  the  Mivage  disposition  he  displayed  when,  with  re- 
spect to  the  brave  defenders  of  Oalais,  he  was  only  re- 


strained from  exercising  his  strict  war  right  of  putting 
them  to  death  by  the  representations  made  to  him  of  the 
danger  he  might  incur  of  an  equally  sanguinary  retaliation 
in  the  future. 

There  was  in  general  a  strong  feeling  against  making 
ladies  prisoners  of  war ;  nor  could  the  French  ever  forgive 
England  for  allowing  the  soldiers  of  the  Black  Frince  to 
take  prisoner  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  mother  to  the 
King,  and  to  obtain  a  ransom  for  her  release.  To  the 
French  appears  to  have  been  due  whatever  advance  was 
made  in  the  more  humane  treatment  of  prisoners.  Both 
the  Spaniards  and  Germans  were  wont  to  fasten  their 
prisoners  with  iron  chains  ;  but  of  the  French,  Froissart 
says,  expressly:  **  They  neither  imprison  their  captives  nor 
put  on  them  shackles  and  fetters,  as  the  Germans  do,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  better  ransom— curses  on  them  for  it  I 
They  are  without  pity  or  honor,  and  ought  never  to  receive 
any  quarter.  The  French  entertained  their  prisoners  well 
and  ransomed  them  courteously,  without  being  too  hard 
with  them."  In  this  spirit  Bertrand  du  Gnesclin  let  his 
English  prisoners  go  at  large  on  their  parole  for  their 
ransom,  a  generosity  toward  their  foes  which  the  English 
on  occasion  knew  how  to  requite. 

Froissart  gives  one  striking  illustration  of  the  greater 
barbarity  of  the  Spaniards  toward  their  prisoners,  which 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  endeavoring  to  form  a  general 
estimate  of  the  charactcor  of  the  military  type  of  life  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  chivalry.  In  a  war  between  Oastile  and 
Portugal,  whenever  the  Gastilians  took  any  prisoners  they 
tore  out  their  eyes,  tore  off  their  arms  and  legs,  and  in 
such  a  plight  sent  them  back  to  Lisbon.  It  speaks  highly 
for  the  oonduotof  the  Lisboners  that  they  did  not  retaliate 
such  treatment,  but  allowed  their  prisoners  every  comfort 
they  could  expect  in  their  circumstances. 


HOW  MARSHAL  SOULT  OBTAINED  HIS  MCRILLO. 

Of  the  thirteen  Mnrillos  which  Marshal  Soult  managed 
to  collect  in  Spain,  one  of  them,  an  "Immaculate  Ooncep- 
tion,"  at  the  Marshal's  sale  in  May,  1852,  was  bought  by 
the  French  Government  for  536,000  francs  I 

There  is  an  amusing  story  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Soult  secured  his  prize.  In  his  pursuit  of  Sir  John 
Moore  he  overtook  two  Capuchin  friars,  who  turned  out, 
as  he  suspected  them  to  be,  spies.  On  hearing  that  there 
were  some  fine  Mnrillos  in  the  convent  to  irhidk  they 
belonged,  he  ordered  them  to  show  him  the  way  to  it. 
Here  he  saw  the  Mnrillo  in  question,  and  offered  to  pur- 
ofaaie  it  All  to  no  purpose,  till  the  prior  found  that  the 
only  way  to  save  the  lives  of  his  two  brethren  was  to  come 
to  terms. 

'•But,"  said  tfie  priot,  ••w^  have  had  100,000  francs 
offered  for  it** 

*'  I  win  giveyon  900,QB0  f^anen,'*  was  the  reply,  and  the 
bargain  was  concluded. 

"You  will  give  me  up  my  two  brethren?**  asked  the 
prior. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  marshal,  very  politely,  "  if  yon  wish  to 
ransom  them  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  meet 
your  wishes.     The  price  is  200,000  francs." 

The  prior  got  his  friars,  but  lost  his  picture. 


NEWPORT'S  WONDERFUL  FLOWERS, 

Whebb  else  do  roses  grow  so  near  the  sea  that  the  sell 
spray  falls  upon  them,  and  grow  so  wondrously  as  in  the 
Bancroft  rose-garden  ?  If  ''love  begets  love,"  it  is  not  aft 
all  strange  that  the  great  historian  calls  his  own  the  fixkask 


XBWPosrh^^tmDEnFUL  flowerk 


ol  the  kiod  errar  attempted  in  Ameriot,  wme  M  AarpHsiAg  i 
or  A8  effeotiTe  me  a  eimilar  embroidejy  in  ISoirere  wkioti  I 
ODoe  saw  in  Freooe.  Thh  viis  in  tbetform  of  m  hdft 
Qecklace,  of  coone,  greatJj  ezigg«imled  in  eise,  so  thet  it 
coTered  a  large  pieoe  of  lawn«  A  Blender  ebalii  of  i^oldM  i 
bloeeomB  laj  upon  the  graa^  fastened  with  a  diaap  of  I 
amethyst  From  this  chain  depended  pendant^  efteh  np- 
resenting  some  predons  stone  eel  ronnd  with  o4h«r«lMei^ 
or  in  a  filigree  of  yellow  leaver  It  was  oopled  Itocd  a  vt?^ 
i  table  necklace  in  a  fsmons  ooUeetion  of  jewda,  All  ihe 
plants  need  in  this  featore  of  landscape  gardefUag  ate  low* 

growing,  so 
thai  Iba  m* 
laoe  U 
pact  and 
8Iiioo4bii^  and 
bnl  lillU 
nuaed  abore 
ill  e    eloeelj 

^  O  e  a  a  a 
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THE  RECTOR. 


THE  GREEN  GNOME,* 
A  MELODY. 

Bi^o.  smgl  ring,  sing  I  pleasant  Sabbath  bells  I 
Chime,  rhyme  I  ohime,  rhyme  I  through  the  dales  and  deUsI 
Rhyme,  ring!  chime,  sing  t  pleasant  Sabbath  bells  I 
Chime,  sing  I  rhyme  ring  I  over  nelds  and  tells! 

And  I  gallop'd  and  I  gallop'd  on  my  palfrey  whits  as  milk; 

My  robe  was  of  the  sea-green  woof,  my  aerk  was  ot  the  silk; 

Uy  hair  was  golden  yellow,  and  it  floated  to  my  shoe; 

My  eyes  were  like  two  harebells  batbed  In  UtUe  drops  ot  dew 

My  paltrey,  nerer  stopping,  made  a  music  sweetly  blent 

With  the  leares  ot  Autumn  dropping  aU  around  me  as  I  want; 

And  I  heard  the  bells,  grown  fainter,  far  behind  me  peal  and  play. 

Fainter,  fainter,  fainter,  fainter,  till  they  seemed  to  die  away; 

And  beside  a  silrer  runnel,  on  a  little  heap  of  sand, 

I  saw  the  green  Qnome  sitting,  with  his  cheek  upon  his  hand ; 

Then  he  started  up  to  see  me,  and  he  ran  with  cry  and  bound. 

And  drew  me  from  my  polfroy  white,  and  set  me  on  the  ground. 

Oh.  crimson,  crimson  were  his  locks,  his  faoe  was  greeti  to  see. 

But  he  cried,  «*Oh,  light-haired  lassie,  you  are  bound  to  marry  met" 

He  clasped  me  round  the  middle  small,  he  kissed  me  on  the  cheek. 

He  kissed  me  onoe,  he  kissed  me  twice— 1  could  not  breathe  or  speak; 

He  kissed  me  twice,  he  kissed  me  thrice— but  when  he  Uased  again, 

1  called  aloud  u|K>n  the  name  of  Him  who  died  for  menl 

King,  sing!  ring,  slngl  pleasant  Sabbath  bells! 

Chime,  rhyme!  chime,  rhym:?!  through  the  dales  and  dells! 

Bhyme,  ring!  chime,  sing!  pleasant  Sabbath  bells! 

Cliime,  slngl  rhyme,  ring  I  over  fields  and  fells! 

Oh,  faintly,  faintly,  faintly,  calling  men  and  maids  to  pray. 

8o  faintly,  faintly,  fainily,  rang  the  bells  fisr  away; 

And  when  I  named  the  Blessed  Kama,  as  in  our  need  we  oan. 

The  ugly  green,  green  Qhome  became  a  tall  and  comely  man! 

His  hands  were  white,  his  beard  was  gold,  his  eyes  were  black  as  sloes. 

His  tunic  was  ot  scarlet  woof,  and  silken  were  his  hose; 

A  pensive  light  from  Fairyland  still  linger'd  on  his  cheek. 

His  voice  was  like  the  running  brook  when  he  began  to  speak : 

**0h,  you  hare  oast  away  the  charm  my  stepdame  put  on  me; 

Seven  years  I  dwelt  In  FaMrland,  and  you  have  set  me  free! 

Oh.  I  will  mount  the  palfrey  white,  ani  ride  to  kirk  with  thee. 

And,  l>y  those  little  dewy  eyee.  we  twain  will  wedded  be!** 

Back  we  gAllop'd.  never  stopping,  he  before  and  I  behind. 

And  the  Autumn  leaves  were  dropping,  red  and  yellow  in  the  wind. 

And  the  sun  was  »>>«ntny  clearer,  and  my  heart  was  high  and  proud. 

As  nearar,  nc«rer,  nearsr,  rang  the  kirk  bells  sweet  and  loud. 

And  we  saw  the  kirk  befOrt«  us.  as  we  united  down  the  feUs, 

And  n«ax«4r»  clearer,  o'er  us,  rang  the  welcome  ot  the  beUs! 

Blag,  slag!  ring,  sing!  pleasant  Sabbath  bells! 
Chime,  rhyme!  chime,  rhyme!  through  the  dalee  and  dells! 
Bhyme,  ring!  chime,  slag:  ploa^ac:  SAbt>ath  bells! 
Chime,  sing!  rhyme,  ring!  ever  iielJLs  and  fells! 


THE    RECTOR. 

By  R.  a.  Ix-v. 
Chapteb    I. 

Yes  !  he  was  lunvlsom?,  UU,  well-msde^  and  decidedlj 
a  dne  man.  I  ^ras  obliged  to  own  it,  sitting  in  mr  pew  in 
chiLrob,  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  Tear,  criticAllT  stadring 
onr  new  reot^r,  as  he  real  the  prajers  in  a  deep,  powerfnl 
ToiiW,  for  the  prajers  were  reid,  not  int.^ned.  The  parish 
h^d  been  in  a  great  stale  of  cxjitement  .v  to  the  possible 
ohinc::s  a  jonng  and  energeuc  ni^n  might  make  in  cor 
time-honored,  oli- fashioned  serriceL 

1  wdLS  alone,  mr  mother  being  too  delicate  to  Tentme  ont 
in  llid  W:-t«.  and  al:ho3gh  I  listened  to  the  rec:or*s 
Toic*,  n.v  ti::ngliu  w^inierei  to  the  olden  diTs,  ihju 
teemed  *.^  f.ir  c^.  ret  i:  w^is  bnt  a  few  sh?ri  months  sine* 
mj  dear  father's  death,  wr.tn  we  \:ix  London  and  the 
laxnrr  of  wealth,  to  ec.^noniiie  in  T.  .Tsedale.  and  try  and 
liTe  nivn  little  more  than  Uie  f  jn^mc  my  m:ther  wms  irc&t 
to  trend  npon  dr>naL 

The  leclor  in  the  rnlrit,  I  no::oed  with  pleasnK  be  had 
ao  written  aennoQ  ;  he  seamed  earnest  and  ali^hily  pccn- 
poaSk  aLXe  large  is  Banner  and  peztoo.     CHrin^  lo  his 


north-oonntry  tpeeoh,  hia   pronnnoiatiQii   of   soma  lew 
words  was  pecnliar. 

Watching  the  firm  month,  noting  the  straightp  thiok  eye- 
brows, my  Terdict  was  "  UnoompromisiDg,  ambitioiiB  and 
aggressiTe. "  How  came  he  in  the  Ghoroh  f  Ohiiroh  mili- 
tant should  be  for  this  man  armed  at  all  points ;  and  so  I 
sat  speculating,  nntil  my  attention  was  arrested,  and  I 
thought  more  of  what  he  was  saying  than  of  what  he  was. 

The  service  over,  I  hastened  home. 

**How  do  you  like  the  new  rector  ?**  was  my  mother's 
first  question. 

**He  is  very  handsome,"  I  replied,  unhesitatingly— "a 
kind  of  Pope  Hildebrand,  sure  to  be  spoiled  by  the  wor- 
ship of  all  these  silly  geese.  He's  not  the  sort  to  be 
snapped  up,  as  that  poor,  simple  curate  was  who  married 
Miss  Bounce^  because  he  hadn't  the  pluck  enough  to  say 
No  when  she  proposed.  Mr.  Armstrong  would  haye  said 
No  Tery  decidedly." 

**  How  you  rattle  on,  Alioe,  dear  I  Do  you  think  lie  will 
caJ  ?    I  do  so  dread  seeing  strangers." 

*' Never  fear,  mother  mine — he'll  only  call  on  the  big 
wigs  I  Your  widow's  mite  won't  buy  so  much  as  a  brick 
for  his  new  steeple  1    He  won't  troukde  us  T 

''Does  he  preach  well,  and  was  the  ohundi  fullf* 

"  Crowded,  and  blind  hero-worship  written  on  every 
upturned  woman's  face  of  the  congregation,  as  they  rever- 
entially listened  to  the  oradeu  I  must  allow  that  he 
preaches  well,  and  has  a  magnificent  voice." 

"  You  must  allow  T  my  mother  repeated.  **  Dear  child 
^Ah,  me  I  youth  is  very  hard  and  uncompromising,'^ 

"Don't  say  that,  mother  mine,* 

"Yes,  dear;  because  Ms.  Armsirong  happens  to  bi 
good-looking,  well-ofi;  a  bachelor,  and  all  the  young 
ladies  in  Bosedale  are  ready  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  you 
are  most  unreasonably  prejudiced  against  him." 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  only  I  am  aick  of  the  praises  of  our 
clerical  Phcenix." 

I  left  mamaie  placidly  knitting,  her  armdiair  drawn  near 
the  fire^  yet  not  too  far  from  the  window  but  that  the 
wintry  sunbeams  might  cover  her  with  a  pale  gloiy. 

Throwing  off*  my  bonnet,  I  wrapped  a  ahawl  around  me^ 
and  went  into  the  garden  to  gather  the  few  flowers  still  in 
bloom.  A  bunch  of  Christmas  roaes  in  mr  hand,  and 
I  singing  "Tis  the  I^ut  Boee  of  Winter,"  burst  into  the 
I  room,  to  start  back  in  dismay,  seeing  a  gentleman  sitting 
near  my  mother.  He  roee,  and  bowing,  held  out  his  hand. 
It  was  the  rectoi; 

\nial  with  the  surprise  and  the  cold  air,  I  Unshed. 

"  Miss  Forteeene^  I  presume  ?  I  was  explaining  to  your 
mother  thit  I  have  a  claim  upon  roar  friendahip— your 
father  and  mine  ▼ere  at  Camtedge  togechec  You  see, 
we  ought  to  be  frienda.** 

He  held  my  hand  in  his«  and  the  neat  little pre£t0e  gave 
me  time  to  reoorer  mr  composure,  the  more  that  mother 
aided: 

**  Tis  most  kind  of  Mr.  Amstrc^ng  to  call  I  am  a  sai 
inralii,  and  can  see  very  few  people ;  friends  ire  havB 
none*  for  we  are  newocmers*  and  ainicsl  sirangeis  in  your 


•2>:a  • 


^im,  UTtuntBx 


rari*h.* 

•Hre-  dnil  ron  tn*:  In!  a  nVnrb  aft«  Iciidon ! 
Hilf-town,  half-vvnrtry.  liie  ik  Lib^nl  CcziMrrative^ 
meaning  neither  ere  t".  i=j:  n:r  :::?  c:her.  I  ina  hoping 
that  Miss  Forcescne  wonli  help  me  in  =t  rev  dnnea,  by 
firing  m*  the  .\r^  1%  ;o  .*,  an  I  seme  ilL^i:  know>dge  Of 
my  parithicser^* 

••  Indeed.  k>  ri  hastily  r^rled.     -I  know  no  oaei    I 
hope  yxMi  woc'i  with  to  r-.ike  =»  sse!^    1 1 
nailiaie  and  tch«^  and ^* 

-AliMTi 
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"Too  ornamental  io  be  tuefnl,"  Mr.  Armstrong  re- 
marked, a  laogh  ill-ooTering  a  sneer. 

I  hated  him,  and  mnst  have  tamed  vhite  with  indigna- 
tion, and  the  more  that  I  had  brooght  it  npon  myself. 

"Mrs.  Wade,  the  curate's  wife,  will  gladly  tell  you  all 
and  more  than  you  require.  She  is  a  walking  ohroniole  of 
the  small  sayings  and  doings  of  Bosedale." 

"Did  yon  help  with  the  church  decorations  ?**  he  in- 
quired, ndth  an  admiring  glance  at  my  Winter  nosegay. 

*'No ;  I  have  no  taste— no  call,  I  mean— for  that  sort  of 
thing.     Shall  I  ring  for  tea,  mother  ?" 

"Do,  dear  ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Armstrong  will  take 
aomeu" 

Tea  was  brought,  and  I  poured  out  and  handed  the  tea 
and  toast,  and  meekly  waited  upon  the  rector,  while  he 
chatted  pleasantly  with  my  mother,  not  again  looking  at 
or  addresaing  me,  except  to  ask  for  more  sugar. 

I  felt  grateful  for  his  ready  kindness  to  her,  but  could 
not  forgire  him  on  my  own  account. 

He  left,  promising  to  call  again.  Mamsie  had  enjoyed 
the  change ;  she  missed  more  than  she  allowed  the  pleas- 
ant drde  of  genial  friends,  the  sparkling  conrersation  of 
the  doTer  talkers  who  gathered  round  us  and  formed  our 
Jjondon  coterie. 

C/ELAfTEB  T^t 

Thb  rector  kept  his  word,  and  often  dropped  in  to  see 
OS.  When  the  twilight  shadows  were  deepening,  and 
mother  and  I  were  idly  sitting  oyer  the  fire,  we  heard  his 
ring  and  well-known  step,  and  although  I  was  frequently 
prickly  and  disagreeable,  insensibly  I  felt  drawn  to  him, 
and  at  times  was  dimly  conscious  that  the  sympathy  of 
friendship  was  ripening  into  a  warmer  feeling. 

This  pleasant  life  lasted  until  my  cousin.  Lady  Ererest, 
a  young  widow,  came  to  stay  with  us.  Fascinating  and 
lorely,  delicate  and  graceful,  with  an  exceedingly  small 
figure,  she  was  a  diamond  edition  of  beauty. 

She  dressed  well  and  fashionably,  and  where  nature 
failed,  unscrupulously  called  art  to  her  assistance.  Her 
ereed  was  to  make  the  best  of  eyerytbing  and  everybody. 

La  blonde  Blanche  was  a  dangerous  flirt.  She  voted 
Bosedale  dull,  and  not  a  decent  man  in  the  place,  until 
Sunday,  when  she  accompanied  me  to  ohnrch. 

*'  How  delioiously  grand-looking  the  parson  is  I"  was  her 
flippant  obserration.  "Pity  he's  not  in  the  cavalry. 
What  a  swell  he'd  be  on  horseback  I    Does  he  ride  ?" 

"  He  dees,"  I  said,  curtly. 

**  Does  he  visit  auntie  ?" 

"He  does,"  I  remarked  again. 

"Oh  I" 

Blanche  was  silent  during  the  remainder  of  the  walk, 
probably  organizing  plans  for  the  coming  assault 

The  campaign  was  short  and  successfuL  Blanche  Ev- 
*erest  was  perfectly  bewitching,  nor  could  John  Armstrong 
imagine  her  to  be  a  frivolous,  heartless  flirt;  She  sat  at 
his  feet — morally  and  physically — flouncing  down  on  a 
low  stool,  like  a  baby  of  flve,  and  tossing  back  her  glit- 
tering mane  ("heavy  golden  tresses"  he  called  them), 
looked  up,  oh  I  so  earnestly  into  his  truthful  eyes,  and  im- 
plored him  to  help  her — make  her  better.  What  books 
should  she  read  f  How  could  she  help  in  the  parish — 
teach  in  the  schools^  visit  the  poor  old  bedridden  women 
— anything  to  help  her  neighbor,  and,  in  so  doing,  help 
herself  to  a  more  useful,  broader,  more  beautiful  lifef 
She  was  heartily  weary  of  the  round  of  empty  frivolity 
and  worldly  gayety,  etc,  etc. 

Mr.  Armstrong  fell  into  the  snare,  and  set  to  work  in 
MiiMtt  to  convert  my  fair  and  dangerous  little  cousin.^' 


At  last  Lady  Everest's  visit  came  to  an  end*  and  I  oon« 
sented  to  go  with  her  to  London  for  a  few  day& 

My  mother  wished  me  to  have  change,  and  I,  too.  longed 
to  be  away. 

Chafteb  TTT, 

Lady  Evebbst's  house  in  town  was  a  tiny,  old-ft^hioned 
one,  opposite  Kensington  QardenSi  and  the  broad  walk 
bordered  by  magnificent  elms. 

The  drawing-room,  hung  with  psle-Uue  satin,  was  fur- 
nished with  low  coudies  and  lounging-chairs  of  Amboynj 
wood  and  gold ;  a  wealth  of  knick-knacks  recalled  the 
memories  of  her  frequent  sojoumlngs  abroad,  and  in 
every  available  nook  and  comer  flowering  shrubs  were 
placed,  and  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  hot- 
house flowers. 

One  afternoon  Blanche  was  lounging  lazily  on  a  couch, 
reading  a  French  novel,  I  plunged  in  the  double  enjoy- 
ment of  a  new  poem  and  an  easychair,  when  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Armstrong  was  announced. 

"Gracious!  the  bishop  1"  Blanche  exclaimed  —  that 
being  the  preferment  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  in  our 
confidential  talks. 

Quietly  slipping  the  French  book  under  the  sofa- 
cushion,  she  gracefully  rose  to  welcome  him. 

I  started  to  my  feet.  I  saw  his  lip  curl,  as,  looking 
around,  he  said : 

"  What  a  foiry  palace  you  inhabit,  Lady  Everest  I  Such 
a  contrast  to  my  den,  or  to  your  cozy  fireside,"  he  added, 
turning  to  me.  "  Quite  a  Castle  of  Lidolence  I  And  how 
many  mirrors — one,  two-^" 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  Blanche  interrupted  ;  "there 
are  only  six  in  this  room.  I  like  to  see  pretty  things 
around  me,  and  that  is  why  I  like  to  look  into  my  mirrors 
— comprenez  vouz  ?" 

Her  smile  broke  into  a  ringing  laugh  at  his  mystified 
expression. 

"  Don't  look  so  black  and  cross,  please ;  I'd  no  idea  you 
were  in  town.     When  did  you  come  ?" 

"  Yesterday.     Only  for  a  few  days." 

While  I  was  asking  about  my  mother,  Blanche  consulted 
her  engagement-book,  and  exclaimed,  in  an  imperative 
voice: 

"You  must  dine  with  me  on  Monday.  Don't  say  no; 
m  never  forgive  you.  You  see,  Fm  a  backslider  since 
leaving  dear  Bosedale,  and  you  find  me  wallowing  in 
luxury;  but  I  can't  become  a  reformed  character  all  at 
once.** 

She  looked  irresistibly  pretty,  and  of  course  he  accepted 
— ^indeed,  he  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  the  comfortable 
luxury,  and  staid  until  the  clock  struck  seven,  when  ha 
started  up  with  an  apology  for  his  visitation. 

"At  what  hour  do  you  dine  on  Monday  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Eight  o'clock,"  my  cousin  replied. 

"  London  hours !"  he  ejaculated,  as  he  left ;  whereupon 
Blanche  indulged  in  a  prolonged  series  of  yawns. 

"Fortunately,  we  don't  dine  out  to-night;  pastoral 
visits  are  nice,  but  one  may  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Mind,  Alice,  on  Monday  we  shall  have  a  serere 
dinner,  and  make  the  most  of  having  the  doth.  I'll 
throw  in  some  heavies,  and  prune  the  rich  fancy  running 
riot  in  this  room  and  the  boudoir." 

"What  an  arch-fiirt  yon  are^  dearl  Would  you  marry 
him  ?"  I  asked,  anxiously. 

"  Marry  him  I  I  should  belike  tm  diaH^  dans  un  bmilien 
Ftocy  me  cutting  out  flannel  petticoats,  making  shirtSi 
and  presiding  graoefnlly  over  a  soup-kitchen.  I  oouLl 
never  do  Qoody  1" 
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"Then  why  don't  yon  tell 
him  so  ?•• 

"Don't  ^ou  fioald  yonr 
pretty  fingers  in  my  kail," 
and  Blanohe  left  to  dress  for 
dinnen 

On  Monday  I  was  stmok 
with  the  change  in  the  rooms. 

"Chasto  and  elegant/* 
Blanche  said,  answering  my 
astonished  look. 

•*  Bo  you  are,  dear/*  I  will- 
fully  remarked. 

Blanche  looked  charming 
in  black  Tel  vet  and  kce, 
bright  diamonds  glittering  in 
her  golden  hair* 

The  room  had  undergone  a 
^hangd  aa  if  by  magic  The 
ortiatio  Utter   of  pretty,  un- 


tidy things  had  vanished  ;  the  yellow,  papetvoomered  Fraoeh 
novels  had  given  place  to  Bora's  ** Dante"  and  •♦Gema  of  Art'*; 
pnre  white  camellias  filled  the  vases,  and  the  exaberant  ligbl 
and  cotoriog  was  jadicLonaly  tooed  down  aud  lowered, 

••She  mnat  love  him,**  I  reflected,  when  Blanche  remarked: 

"Miad,  the  reverend  takes  yon  down  to  dinner;  and  don't 
let  him  absorb  me  afterward ;  1  haye  aomethiog  ebe  in  view* 
Xon  sit  near  Captain  Lennox," 

What  a  sphiox  »he  was  ! 

•*Don*t  Bet  me  the  herculean  taak  of  retaining  and  amusing 
your  admirers/'  I  bitterly  retorted. 

"Yon  ought  to  be  grateful,  Alice.  I  believe  yon  like  him 
yourself*  Pin  up  this  curl  for  me,  there's  a  dear  I  Felicia  kM 
no  taste," 

I  did  ao  in  silence,  Blanche  rattling  on  the  while, 

"I bet  the  parson  comes  first— oh,  don*t  let  me  forget  to  ask 
him  to  say  grace.     It's  rather  nice  haying  one*B  chaplain,  isn't 

itr 

Before  I  could  answer  her  senseless  chatter.  Lord  Maybnry 
was  announced  ;  other  guests  followed  quickly*  Mr.  ArmstTOOg 
was  tho  last  to  arrive.     Together  we  went  to  dinner,     fie  talked 


pleaaantly,  but  his 
were  not  with  me  ;  lio* 
every  movement,  every 
of  Blanche,  and  all  my 
at  small-talk  huug  flra 

I  was  very  aogry  with  him 
for  not  seeing  bow  nnwortby 
she  was,  as  she  sat  in  the  in* 
solence  of  her  beauty,  flirting 
with  tho  old  peer,  whoso  atm 
she  had  taken  (and  whose 
hand,  on  eft/,  the  might  hsft 
had),  and  the  handsome  young 
Count  di  Spina,  who  aat  oa 
her  left,  and  to  whom  ths 
had  aasignod  a  eolorlesa  gill 
of  sweet  sixteetj,  too  ahy  to 
talk  any  language  but  her 
own,  and  very  Uttle  of  that ; 
still  my  lady  rattlod  oa  In 
fluent,  if  not  io  cboioc,  Italtiffi. 

My  heart  ached  for  Jobi 
Armstrong.  The  diaoer  ovic, 
and  onoe  more  in  the  dtawlof* 
room,  I  was  miadftil  of  mj 
ooQsin'f  ininnolioti,  and  did 
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my  beet  to  attract  him^  but  in  vain,  until  I  bethought  me 
of  the  photograph  album.  We  turned  over  one,  dedicated 
aolelj  to  BLanche—her  Book  of  Beantj.  lu  it  ahe  ap- 
peared in  every  variety  ol  attitude  and  costume. 

John  silently  passed  them  over,  until  I  pointed  to  a 
lovely  vignette,  reoalling  one  of  Greuze^a  sweet  heads. 
Hia  face  softened  as  he  gazed  0xcdJy  at  it  How  I  longed 
to  be  beantiful  t" 

*'Do  sing  me  an  Irish  ballad/*  Xjord  May  bury  waa 
saying,  while  the  count  begged  for  a  Neapolitan  canzo- 
netta.  On  her  way  to  tbe  piano,  Blanche  bent  toward  Mr. 
Armstrong.  I 
heard  her  soy, 
in  a  very  low 
voice : 

"ItahaUbe 
your  favorite, 
•I'm  Wearin* 
Awa',  Jean.*" 

The  Bad 
words    floated 

•  on     the     air, 
filling   the 
I      hushed     si- 

lenoe      with 

their  plain* 

live      sorrow. 

Tears  rose  to 

my  eyes   as  I 

]  istened  to 
L  the  silvery 
Hvoioe  dying 
Vaway  in  a 
■  low,  mournful 
*  waiL 

8  a  d  d  e  nly 

the    singer 

dashed       into 

the    brill  ract 

bravura,  **f7nt2 

tfoce  poco  fa,^' 

the    birdlike 

Toios      revel- 
ing    in      the 

JhrUuri     and 

roulader        of 

Boasini's  mas- 
terpiece.     All 
It     were  laud  in 
B  their     proises 
|Hfmd    thanks 

when  Blanche 

left  the  piduo ; 

und     BO     the 

weary  evening 

passed    away, 

the  guests  re-  • 

tiring  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  was  their  wont,  gener* 

ally,  on  such  occoaious. 


r 


OUATTEB    IT. 

Eablt  next  morning  I  was  roused  from  an  unrefreshing 
sleep  by  a  telegram  recalling  me  to  Bosedale. 

My  mother  was  worse,  and  tbe  doctors  assured  me  her 
only  chance  of  life  was  in  leaving  England  at  once  for  the 
South.     They  sent  her  away  to  die. 

I  pass  over  the  months  of  wearying  anxiety  until  I  was 
Jeft  alone  and  almost  ponniless  in  a  strange  Und.   I  sought 


for  and  obtained  a  situation  as  governess.  We  traveled 
constantly  from  place  to  place,  and  I  heard  only  at  rare 
intervals  from  my  Cousin  Blanche. 

Sorrow  had  softened  me  ;  and,  more  charitable  than  in 
the  days  of  my  uncompromising  youth,  I  found  myself 
clinging  to  my  only  relative,  and  acknowledging  the  fascin«^ 
ation  of  her  quick  wit  aad  kindly  nature. 

Two  years  had  passed,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
solicitor,  containing  the  news  that  a  small  sum  of  money 
had  been  left  me  by  an  unknown  uncle  (the  scapegraoe  of 
the  family),  a  brother  of  my  father's.     The  fortune  was  not 

much,  but  to 
me  it  waa 
everything^ — 
independence. 
As  the  glori- 
o  u  s  Idea 
dashed  upon 
me,  I  deter* 
mined  forth* 
with  to  start 
for  England, 
and  wrote  to 
Blanche^  ask- 
ing her  to 
engage  rooms 
for  me  in  Vic- 
toria Street. 

Oh,  to  be 
once  mora  in 
England,  to 
meet  the  old 
friends  once 
morel  My 
day-dreams 
were  full  of 
my  new  life- 
how  I  should 
gratify  my 
taste  in  for- 
ni.-hing  my 
nest  with 
c  o  m  f  0  rtable 
old-  fashioned 
furniture  and 
hangings  in 
/es  couleurt 
dSgradies,  and 
sage-greens. 

On  my  ar- 
rival I  was 
aflfeotionately 
greeted  by 
my  charming 
cousin,  and 
obliged  to 
promise  to 
stsy  with  her  while  the  flat  was  being  put  in  readiness. 
Blanche  herself  looked  not  a  d^y  older.  Ko  care  had 
ruMed  the  smooth  Burface  of  her  life's  calm  sea,  but  the 
drawing-room  struck  me  as  a  shade  less  gorgeous  than  of 
yore  ;  its  Summer  dress  of  chintz  and  lace  curtains  looked 
airy  and  cool ;  from  the  open  windows  the  fragrant  scent 
of  mignonette  came,  and  the  light  was  agreeably  tempered 
by  a  sunshade.  Coming  in  from  the  afternoon  glare  and 
the  dust,  the  loan  gin  g-ohair  into  which  I  sank  seemed  a 
very  haven  of  rest. 

"Don't  you  find  me  changed,  dear  ?*' Bkncho  inquired. 
'*  Not  at  all/*  I  replied  ;  "just  the  same," 
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«*Not  altered  for  the  better  ?"— this  in  a  Tery  demoie 
lone, 

"Let  me  haye  a  good  look ;  perhaps  you  are  a  trifle 
more  matronlj  and  serere." 

I  notioed  that  the  fLnSj  light  hair  vaa  banded  smoothly 
from  the  low  forehead,  and  twisted  simply  in  a  great 
knot 

*'  Ah  I"  my  oonsin  said,  with  a  sigh,  stroking  the  folds  of 
her  rich  gray  silk  gown;  "and  my  dress,  dear;  qnite 
Quaker-like  simplioity." 

"Well  done,  simplicity  I"  I  qnoted,  adding,  "What 
haye  you  done  with  your  frisettes  and  yoor  oorls,  and  yonr 
plaits,  and  yonr— yonr— you  know  f  What  does  it  all 
meanr 

"  That  I  am  going  into  the  Ohnrch." 

"Nonsense  I    Ton  a  Sister  of  Meroy  ?" 

"  Meroy  !    No !    La,  dear,  I'm  going  to  be  married  I" 

"Married,  and  to  whom  ?" 

"To  the  bishop." 

"  Colonial  ?"  I  asked,  mneh  relieTed. 

*'  Why,  Alice,  don't  yon  remember  Brother  Armstrong  ? 
I  used  to  call  him  the  bishop.    He's  the  Dean  of  St  Ame. 

always  knew  he'd  snoceed," 

All  the  blood  left  my  cheeks ;  I  felt  faint 

"  What  a  fool  I  am  I"  she  mnttered. 

I  broke  down,  and,  after  a  violent  fit  of  tears,  I  kissed 
Blanche,  and,  without  a  word^  went  off  to  my  room  to  be 
alone  with  my  misery. 

Chaftes  v. 

BLA17CHE  delicately  oontriyed  I  should  not-  meet  John. 
She  did  not  ask  him  to  dinner,  and  I  managed  to  be  out 
when  he  paid  his  regular  visit 

"  Onoe  a  week,  dear,  you  know,  I  take  him  in  1"  she 
laughiogly  remarked  to  me.  "  I  couldn't  stand  it  oftener ; 
il  would  interfere  with  my  daily  duties." 

The  most  important  of  these  consiBted  in  practicing  for 
a  concert  to  be  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Ardmore,  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Woman's  Bights  and  Wrongs  Oo- 
operatiye  AssociatioD,  Unlimited — I  quote  Blanche. 

She  was  to  sing  a  duet  with  her  old  admirer,  the  Count 
di  Spina,  and  a  solo.  From  early  dawn  to  dewy  eye  she 
practiced. 

As  the  eventful  day  approached,  Blanche  became  more 
absorbed,  going  off  to  the  last  rehearsal  in  great  excite- 
meut 

On  her  return  she  found  me  ready  to  start  (John  was 
expected).  Eagerly  showing  me  the  programme,  she  ex- 
elaimed : 

"Aren't  they  sweet?"  They  were  embellished  with 
portraits  of  the  performers.  *'  Isn't  it  a  good  idea — photo- 
graphs? 

I  gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  cards. 

"  Tickets,  one  guinea  each,  and  at   St  Mary's  Hall  I 
Why,   it's  a  public   concert     And  your    portrait,  dear 
Blanche,  and  looking  like  a  French  actress  I    Oh  I  don't 
let  them  have  your  portrait" 
.  " Don't  be  ridiculous,  Alice  I    Yon  are  so  coUet  montd,** 

"Does  Mr.  Armstrong  know  it  ?"  I  gasped— the  old, 
&miliar  name  coming  to  my  lips. 

"Yes— no  ;  I  am  not  sure  if  I  told  him." 

"Doesn't  he  object  ?" 

"I  should  hope  not" 

Hastily  throwing  down  the  proflrramme,  she  turned  to 
leave  the  room,  pausing  momentarily  to  look  at  herself  in 
the  glass. 

"I  must  take  off  this  delicious  bonnet  John  oan't 
bear  it ;  he's  no  taste.    Isn't  it  becoming  ?" 


Chafteb  YL 

On  my  return,  Blanche  called  me  to  her  room. 

"  Such  a  scene,"  she  began.  "  I  hate  men.  John  posi* 
tively  forbids  my  singing  to-morrow.  Isn't  it  a  shame- 
Puritanical  nonsense,  to  which  he  expects  me  to  knock 
under." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  I  gently  said,  when  she  paused  to  tako 
breath. 

"Sorry  I  What  for?  For  him,  i>erhaps.  You  don't 
suppose  Fm  going  to  give  in  and  give  up,  and  disappoint 
every  one,  and  myself  most  ?  My  word  is  given,  my  drees 
is  ordered,  and  I  shall  sing." 

"  What  will  John  do  ?^ 

"What  he  evidently  wishes— break  off  the  engasemeni 
I  believe  it's  a  flimsy  pretext  He  has  long  been  thinking 
of  it" 

"You  are  angry  and  unjust,"  I  said,  indignantly. 

"  Of  course  you  stand  up  for  him.  Tyrant !  I  shan't 
give  way,  upon  principle.  Only  think  of  his  stalking 
off,  as  black  as  a  thunderstorm,  exclaiming,  with  injured 
majesty,  'If  you  oare  for  me  you  will  not  sing  at  this 
public  concert' " 

"  You  do  oare  for  him,  Blanche,"  I  pleaded  ;  "  and  you 
know  how  he  has  worshiped  you  all  these  years." 

Her  look  softened. 

"He's  such  a  temper^oh  1  so  passionate ;  all  his  self- 
control  couldn't  keep  him  calm.  I  was  absolutely  fright- 
ened. I  shall  never  forget  his  look  when  I  tripped  into 
the  room.  There  he  stood,  holding  in  his  hand  the  oote 
d*accuMaHon^  those  lovely  programmes.  I  was  allowed  to 
explain,  to  justify  myself;  but  the  more  I  talked  the 
blacker  he  looked,  and  the  end  of  it  was  my  lord  went  off 
with  the  dagger-and-poison  threat :  *  Your  money  or  your 
life  •— *  your  vanity  or  your  love  T  That's  the  way  he  pnt 
it" 

Her  anger  was  oooling ;  love  had  nearly  won  the  day, 
when,  unluckily  the  maid  entered  with  her  new  dress— a 
triumph  of  Worth's  art 

"  What  a  success— perfect  clouds  of  tulle— I  must  wear 
it !  Besides,  Alice,  what  excuse  can  I  make  for  throwing 
them  over  at  the  last  minute  ?  The  prima  donna — noft&sss 
Mige  !  For  a  charity,  too,  and  I  can't  say  I'm  ilL  John 
wouldn't  wish  me  to  tell  a  lie." 

"Tell  the  duchess  the  truth,"  I  suggested. 

"  Thanks  I  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  town.  Ko» 
no,  no  I" 

"  Consider  your  happiness." 

"  I  do,  and  I  believe  we  were  never  suited  to  each  other. 
As  I  told  John,  you  are  much  more  like  his  ideaL  He's 
too  superior  for  me ;  he  makes  me  feel  so  small  and  insig- 
nificant, and  I  have  to  try  so  hard  to  seem  better  than  I 
am.  It's  quite  a  relief  to  be  with  an  inferior  lover  like  Di 
Spina,  who  blindly  worships,  and  swears  I  am— what  John 
hopes  I  may  be." 

And  so  the   discussion  ended.     Lady  Everest  never . ' 
sang  more  brilliantly,  or  looked  more  lovely,  than  on  the 
morrow.  

Chapter  VIL 

Thb  last  day  of  the  old  year  found  me  sitting  at  my 
lonely  fireside,  thinking  of  the  past ;  my  happy  childhood- 
life  at  Bosedale,  my  foreign  experiences,  and  now,  doubly 
orphaned,  my  solitary  life.  Tears  blind  my  sight;  I 
cannot  see  the  writing  on  the  letter  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I 
open  it,  a  shower  of  rose-leaves  and  orange-blossoms  fall, 
scattering  their  sweetness  around.  It  is  from  Blanohe— 
Lady  Everest  no  longer ;  from  Nice  she  sends  me  a  few 
kin^  WQVd«  «nd  good  w^h^  fpr  the  coming  year.    IAMi 
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henelf,  the  letter  breathes  BonBhiiie  and  perfume.    The 
postBoript  says  : 

"  I  mot  the  Dean  of  8t  Arne  a  few  weeks  slnoe,  looking  very 
handsome,  but  sterner  and  more  bilious  than  ever ;  ho  seemed 
quite  to  have  got  over  his  worthless  attachment  to  me— I  mean  his 
attachment  to  worthless  mo;  inquired  affectionately  after  you, 
and.  I  expect,  will  speedily  find  his  way  to  the  Ideal  Woman's 
fireside^ 

•  He  has  brown  eyes—  beware,  bewarei 
He  has  a  temper,  pray,  take  care  I' 

But  I  know  the  caution  will  be  in  vain.    Tour  ever-loving  cousin, 

"BiAKCA  (sweet  I)  di  Bpima." 

I  laughed,  with  the  tears  still  in  my  eyes,  and,  spring- 
ing up,  I  determined  to  saUy  forth  on  an  errand  of  meroy, 
and  try  by  making  others  nappy  to  make  myself  so. 

It  was  a  bright,  frosty  day.  I  managed  to  walk  off  my 
depression,  and  returned  from  my  poor  neighbors  with 
heart  and  purse  both  lighter. 

At  the  door  I  waited,  hearing  a  footstep,  and  turning 
round,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  John  Armstrong. 

How  handsome  he  looked,  the  glowing  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun  shining  upon  him,  as  he  stood  with  raised  hat 
and  outstretched  hand  to  greet  me. 

luToluntarily  I  glanced  at  his  hair  ;  it  was  gray. 

He  answered  the  glance. 

"  White  and  yenerable  since  we  last  met.  How  well  you 
are  looking  r' 

«  Through  my  vail,"  I  said,  and  blushed  ;  "  but  please 
don't  stand  upon  the  doorstep ;  come  in." 

I  drew  a  latch-key  from  my  pocket  and  led  the  way  to 
my  den.  Very  cheerful  and  comfortable  it  looked,  the 
firelight  shining  on  the  books  covering  the  walls. 

I  drew  an  armchair  forward,  and  made  my  guest  sit 
down,  and  throwing  off  my  sealskin  jacket  and  hat,  I  rang 
for  tea. 


*<  How  pleasant  your  life  must  be  1"  he  said  ;  *^no  cares, 
no  troubles." 

'*And  no  pleasures,"  I  suggested;  adding,  "I  don't 
mean  that  exactly,  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for : 

*  In  books  and  work  and  healthful  play 
My  latter  years  will  pass.'." 

**  If  I  remember  lightly,  you  like  six  lumps  of  sugar  in 
your  tea." 

**  1  never  touch  sugar.  I  have  lost  my  taste  for  sweets. 
That  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth." 

He  sighed. 

After  a  while  we  talked  of  Blanche,  and  he  told  me  how 
her  beauty  and  sprightliness  had  fascinated  him  against  his 
judgment ;  and  as  he  talked,  it  was  as  if  no  shadow  had 
ever  come  between  us. 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  said,  '*  it  is  just  seven  years  since  you 
preached  your  first  sermon  at  Bosedale  ?" 

•J  I  preach  at  the  Abbey  to-morrow  ;  will  you  come  and 
hear  me,  and  wait,  that  I  may  walk  back  with  you." 

The  twilight  deepened,  and  as  I  bent  to  stir  the  fire  into 
a  fiame,  he  continued : 

**  You  do  not  answer,  Alice ;  may  1— I  must  speak  to 
you." 

"Never  put  off  to  the  morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day !" 
I  laughingly  replied. 

"Amen  !    So  be  it,"  he  said. 

Something  in  his  voice  made  me  look  up  ;  the  firelight 
fiashed  upon  his  face,  and,  in  his  eyes  I  read  what  he  had 
to  say. 

At  midnight  the  bells  chimed  out,  and  as  I  listened  to 
the  song,  fioating  on  the  still  air,  they  brought  the  sweet-^ 
est  of  all  messages  to  me— the  song  of  hope  and  love,  and 
of  a  new  life  dawning  in  the  bright  glory  of  the  young 
year. 
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Maht  curious  things  might  be  said  about  tunnels,  old 
OS  well  as  new.  For  instance,  the  stupendous  work — 
whose  history  links  modem  with  ancient  engineering— the 
object  of  which  was  to  connect  Lake  Fncinns,  now  called 
Oelano,  with  the  Liris,  now  the  river  Oarigliano,  was 
undertaken  42  a.  d.  It  took  nearly  eleven  years  to  com- 
plete, and  80,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  engaged  upon 
it  This  subterranean  canal  was  executed  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Olaudina  For  nearly  eighteen  centnries  it 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  ;  but  on  its  discovery,  about 
sixty  years  ago,  the  Neapolitan  Government  resolved  to 
clear  it  out  This  was  accordingly  done,  but  not  until 
several  years  had  been  spent  upon  the  task.  The  im- 
proved timnel  is  four  miles  long  ;  the  original  length  was 
three  miles.  Prince  Torlonia  of  Home  gradually  bought 
up  the  shares,  and  carried  on  the  operations  at  his  ex- 
pense until  his  death  in  1871. 

Modem  tunneling— which,  by-the-way,  is  quite  a  distinct 
profession — is  of  three  classes :  first,  tunneling  through 
soft  ground,  such  as  clay,  loose  rock,  eta ;  second,  rock- 
tunneling  without  machinery ;  third,  tunneling  through 
solid  rock  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  In  piercing  a  bill  or 
other  mass  of  earth,  a  large  quantity  of  timber  for  tempo- 
rary arching  is  required,  until  the  brick  or  stone  work  has 
been  provided.  In  some  methods  of  tunnel-making  it  is 
judged  more  secure  to  brick  the  timber  in.  But  this  is 
very  costly,  especially  when  all  the  heavy  timber  has  to  be 
conveyed  down  a  shaft  or  slope.  Where  the  ground  is 
rather  yielding,  end  much  water  appears,  an  inverted 
aroh  is  oonstmeted  across  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  so  as 


to  resist  the  pressure  from  beneath.  There  are  now,  how- 
ever, other  methods  of  construction  in  use.  A  new  system 
has  been  devised  of  employing  iron  centres  as  a  substitute 
for  timber.  Tunneling  through  loose  rock,  timbering, 
and  then  arching,  is  a  method  mostly  in  use  in  England 
and  America ;  and  where  the  length  is  comparatively 
short,  hand  labor  is  found  cheaper  than  the  employment 
of  machinery.  But  at  the  present  day,  this  kind  of  engi- 
neering is  conducted  on  a  vast  scale  with  steel  and 
diamond-pointed  drills,  driven  by  compressed  air  (at  about 
forty  pounds  to  the  square  inch),  which  latter  serves  for 
ventilation  purposes.  In  this  way  longer  holes  can  be 
cut,  and  heavier  charges  of  dynamite  employed. 

The  first  sub-aqueons  tunnel  In  England  was  that  under 
the  Thames  from  Wapping  to  Botherhithe,  known  as  the 
Thames  TunneL  It  was  begun  in  1807 ;  the  operations 
were  stopped  after  a  time  ;  but  reconunenoed  by  Sir  M.  L 
Branel,  in  1825.  .The  work  was  again  Ihtermpted  by  ac^ 
cidents  ;  but  the  canseway  was  eventnally  opened  lor  foot- 
passengers  in  1843.  In  the  year  1867  it  was  purchased  by 
the  East  London  Railway  Company.  It  is  1,200  feet  in 
length.  Another  snbway  is  planned  between  the  north 
side  of  the  Thames  and  South  Woolwich ;  it  will  be  much 
deeper  below  the  bed  of  the  Thames  than  the  older  sab- 
way,  and  is  to  be  oonstmeted  to  admit  of  the  transit  of 
troops  and  war-material  from  Woolwich  to  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  thus  avoiding  the  circuitous  route  over  London 
Bridge.  Of  this  class  we  must  also  mention  the  Severn 
Tunnel,  commenced  in  1875,  and  now  well  on  toward 
completion  ;  but  the  bursting  ols^%\'l\Ti%^aa^»^^EKL  ^mswr^ 
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a  serions  interruption  to  tba 
operatioxia  The  outtiDgf  has 
been  moailj  through  rock^ 
and  about  100  yards  in  the 
oeDtre  of  the  channel  yet  ro- 
xnain  onpierced. 

Among  other  important 
works,  the  boq  oI  the  eminent 
engineer  above  mentioned 
oonstrnoted  Box  Tonnelp  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway, 
in  the  Tioinity  of  Bath ;  it  is 
nearly  four  milea  long.  The 
Woodhead  Tunnel,  near  Man- 
oheeter,  is  three  miles  in 
length ;  a  second  catting,  of 
the  same  dimensions,  i^aa 
afterward  made  parallel  with 
it,  bat  separated  by  a  longi- 
tudinal pier.  The  Kilsby 
Tunnel,  on  the  London  and 
Northwestern  Rail  way »  was 
four    years    in    construction  \ 


it  ii  2,400  yards  long»  i 

£350,000;   nearly   loar  lu  ^^ 

the  original  eatimata.  Pecu- 
liar difficulties  were  eooous- 
tared  in  making  the  By  den- 
bam  Tunnel  (London,  Chat* 
bam  and  Dover  Railway).  It 
is  cut  through  the  London 
clay,  and  whUe  the  works 
were  in  progress  the  clay  com* 
xnenced  swelling  and  crushing 
the  masonry.  This  was  so 
serious  that  over  8,000  cubic 
yards  of  work  bad  to  be  re. 
boilt. 

Gonaiderable  progress  is 
just  now  being  made  with 
borings  for  the  tunnel  to  be 
cut  by  the  Mersey  Railway 
Company  under  the  bed  of 
the  Meraey*    The  shar^  on  the 
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Birkenhead  aide  has 
aunk  to  a  depth  of  about  \ 
feet  with  most  saUafactory  re- 
aulta.  The  boring  is  through 
the  New  Red  Sandstone ;  on 
the  Liverpool  side,  a  depth  of 
100  feet  has  been  reached.  It 
is  scarcely  neceaaary  to  men^ 
tion  the  tunnel  which  forms 
the  chief  feature  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan (or  T^nderground) 
Railway  of  London,  opened 
January  10th,  1863,  and  since 
extended  in  seyeral  directions. 
A  similar  work  is  projected  for 
Paris,  at  an  ^ti mated  coat  of 
£6,000,000.  There  are  now 
orer  eighty  miles  of  tunneling 
in  England* 

Tunnels  for  portlonts  of 
canal  in  luUy  regioni  are  eoae- 
times  of  great  lim^th  —  aueh 
as  the  Oanal  de  St  Quentio, 
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inf>re  iban  seren  miles  long ;  tbe  Haddera£eld,  and  tbe 
MatiTAgea  (Canal  do  Maroe  au  Bbio),  three  miles  each ; 
Sapperton,  Tbamea  and  Medwaj,  Dudlej,  Bliswoith, 
Soassej,  Pouilly,  rangiDg  from  two  to  four  miles. 

Traoaatlantio  enterprise  of  this  olaas  has  made  great  ad« 
yaooes  of  late  years.  We  select  two  or  three  out  of  nearly 
a  score  which  deserve  mention.  The  Hoosao  Tunnel  was 
oonstrooted  to  proTidd  a  direct  route  to  the  Hudaon  Birer. 
Uotil  the  cutting 
of  this  one,  all  rock 
tunneliDg  in  the 
United  States  waa 
efiEbcted  by  hand- 
labor.  It  was  com- 
menced in  185^ 
and  after  several 
delajs,  oriaiDg  from 
peoaniary  di^Scul- 
tiM  and  a  serious 
accident  in  Octo- 
ber, 1867,  it  was 
finiahed  in  1874 
Under  Lake  Michi- 
gan there  is  a  tan- 
nel,  or  rather  nque- 
duett  constructed 
to  convey  pore 
water  to  the  city 
of  Chicago*  This 
important  work  was 
begun  in  1804,  and 
completed  in  1867 ; 
and  a  tunnel  under 
the  Hudson  Biver 
at  New  York  is  pro- 
greasing  rapidly. 

In  August,  1857, 
the  celebrated  Mont 
Ceuifl  Tunnel  —  in- 
correctly 60  termed, 
because  it  is  sixteen 
miles  from  that 
mountain ,  the  tun- 
nel actually  passing 
under  the  Grand 
Vallon  —  waa  com> 
menced  by  manual 
labor,  and  con- 
tinued «o  to  be 
worked  until  1861» 
when  rock  -  boring 
machinery  came 
into  nae,  in  oon- 
aequence  of  which 
rapid  advancea  were 
made.  The  First 
Napoleon  oon- 
fitruoted  a  magnifi- 
cent military  road 
over  Mont  Cenis  Paas,  and  thia  waa  nsad  regularly  by 
travelers.  At  length,  when  the  French  riiilways  had 
crept  close  to  one  fiank  of  the  range,  and  Italian  rail- 
waya  doae  to  the  other,  plana  for  a  railway  tuDoel  to 
connect  the  two  were  formed.  The  French  and  Italian 
Oovernmentfl  agreed  to  sbare  tbe  coat  between  tbeoL 
The  tunnel  is  nearly  eight  miles  long,  and  as  much  as 
5^000  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  eea.  After  working  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  mountaiD,  tbe  workmen  at  length 
met  in  the  oentroi  Docember  26tb»  1870.    On  tUe  ITth  of 


vixw  raow  bklcw  or  tbi  Tvan  vtadfots  kkae  wabin,  Asoiivnmo  to  tos 
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September  in  the  following  year  tbe  great  undertaking 
was  inaugurated  in  state,  the  ceremony  being  graced  by 
the  presence  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

And  now,  in  spite  of  tbe  German  prophecy,  that  '*  a  large 
lake  would  be  met  with  which  would  put  a  audden  end  to 
all  the  work,"  we  are  able  to  record  that  on  Sunday,  29th 
February,  1880,  the  St  Gotbard  Tunnel,  anotber  gigantic 
efifort  of  engineering,  was  accomplished.     Thus  for  the 

second  time  have 
the  hoaiy  Alps  been 
pierced  throngh 
their  very  heart 

Tbe  St  Gothard, 
until  the  present 
centory,  had  been 
one  of  the  leaat 
frequented  paaaee« 
althoQgh  the  hoapi 
tal  of  the  monks 
of  St  Gothard  was 
founded  in  1331. 
In  1816^  however, 
a  regular  post  be- 
tween five  Swisa 
cantons  and  Milan 
was  established ; 
yet  up  to  1820  the 
path  waa  only  prac- 
ticable for  horses 
and  pedestriaDs, 
and  until  lately  the 
joarney  from  Lu- 
cerne to  Turin  oc- 
cupied twenty-five 
hours  and  a  half, 
whereas  tbe  same 
jonmey  hencefor- 
ward will  occapy 
but  eight  houra^ 
The  convention  f^ 
the  con 8 traction  of 
this  railroad  was 
signed  by  Italy  and 
Switzerland  in 
1869,  and  in  1870 
the  North  German 
Gon  federation  ad- 
hered to  the  con- 
vention* Engrineer 
Gelpke  and  the  geo^-^ 
metrician,  Koppe^ 
were  the  chief  de- 
signers. At  first 
seven  oompaniea 
sent  in  their  esti 
mates— one  Swisi^j 
one  Franco '  Swise« 
one  Italian^  one 
German,  two  Eng- 
lish, one  Ameriotin*  Finally  K  Favre,  of  Geneva,  and 
the  Italian  Soci«ty  of  Public  Works  in  Tarin.  headed  by 
Grattoni,  tbe  constrnotor  of  the  tunnel  through  Mont 
Cenis,  were  the  only  competitors,  and  to  Favre  the  contract 
was  assigned,  his  ofier  being  considered  the  jnost  advan* 
tageoua 

MeanwhilCi  the  administration  of  the  St  Gothard  rail- 
way bad  arranged  for  the  commencement  of  the  excava- 
tions of  the  grand  tunnel,  begun  in  June,  1872.  For  the 
perforation  the  waters  of  the  Beuss  were  utilized  on  the 
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northern  slope ;  those  of  Yal  Tremola  on  the  Bonthem. 
In  1879,  Fayre,  who  directed  all  the  works  in  person,  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  the  tunnel  as  he  was  explaining 
the  operations  to  some  foreign  Tisitors ;  nor  was  he  the 
only  victim,  179  workmen  having  lost  their  lives  by  acci- 
dents or  suffocation,  while  hundreds  of  others  have  con- 
tracted maladies  which  sooner  or  later  will  bring  them  to 
the  grave. 

The  work,  which  was  never  interrnpied  day  or  night, 
occnpied  nine  years  and  three  months— 3,330  days  in  all. 
Tbe  first  estimates  of  the  sum  total  to  be  expended 
amounted  to  227.000,000  francs,  of  which  Italy  agreed  to 
pay  55,000,000,  while  various  municipalities  and  pro- 
vinces made  up  another  15,000,000 ;  GermaDy  and  Swit- 
zerland cootribated  63,000,000,  the  remainder  of  the  sum 
being  made  up  by  shares,  of  which  avast  number  are  held 
by  Italians  ;  so  that  in  fact  Italy  has  oontributed  far  more 
than  half  of  the  sum  total,  the  province  and  city  of  Milan 
alone  furnishing  2,500,000. 

The  gallery  of  the  St  Gothard  runs  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  village  of  Goschenen  to  Albinengo,  a  village  to 
the  west  of  Airolo.  The  tunnel  to  be  excavated  along  this 
line  was  14,912  metres  long,  2,700  metres  longer  than  the 
gallery  of  Mont  Oenis.  In  order  to  join  it  with  tho  rail- 
road which  comes  toward  Airolo  in  an  east-to-west  direo- 
tioD,  another  gallery  of  150  metres  was  excavated ;  in  fact, 
between  Goschenen  and  Brunnen  there  are  twenty-seven 
galleries.  The  altitude  at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  at 
Goschenen  is  1,109  metres  above  the  sea  level ;  In  the 
centre  fifty  metres  higher,  at  Airolo  forty  metres  higher. 
The  geological  formation  differs  essentially  from  that  of 
the  Cottian  Alps.  The  bore  of  the  gallery  after  some  2,000 
metres  of  granite  or  granite-gneiss,  entered  into  crystalline 
schist,  intersected  with  veins  of  serpentine,  a  mass,  in 
short,  of  the  hardest  rock,  which  at  first  threatened  to 
bafAe  the  perforating  machines.  The  hydraulic  works 
were  also  extremely  tedious,  owing  to  the  difSculty  of  ob- 
taining a  suficiently  strong  body  of  water  from  the  Beuss, 
while,  on  the  Airolo  side,  during  tbe  Winter,  avalanches 
often  obstructed  the  bed  of  the  Tremola,  rendering  it  ne- 
cessary to  excavate  a  bed  under  tbe  snow.  Signer  Favre, 
in  order  to  overcome  tbe  diflSculty  with  the  Heuss,  con- 
structed an  enormous  reservoir  and  a  canal,  while  to  bafie 
the  avalanches  he  caused  the  water  to  be  conducted  by 
means  of  a  wooden  canal  into  the  bed  of  a  minor  torrent, 
the  Ghiesso,  less  subject  to  avalanches.  Other  difSculties 
were  encountered  and  overcome  by  his  indomitable  will, 
so  that  at  his  death  it  may  be  said  that  only  the  mechan- 
ical portion  of  the  work  remained. 

This  was  completed  really  in  1881,  but  the  inauguration 
was  delayed,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  until  May 
21st,  1882.  Then  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  we 
may  say  all  Europe,  participated  with  thorough  satisfac- 
tion in  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  opening  of  the  St 
Gothard  Tunnel ;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  promo- 
ter, the  initiator  of  that  great  international  work  has  been 
almost  entirely  forgotten  in  Lis  birthplace,  Milan,  as  in 
his  beloved  Lugano,  where  he  spent  tbe  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  in  study  and  poverty,  dying  there  in  18C9. 
Carlo  Cattaneo,  the  greatest  philosopher  and  political 
economist  of  modern  Italy,  the  guide  and  iospirer  of  tbe 
Five  Days  of  Milan,  in  1848,  when  the  unarmed  citizens 
defeated  and  drove  out  from  their  city  the  entire  Austrian 
army  under  Badetsky,  as  early  as  1859  insisted  on  the 
tunnel  through  tbe  St  Gothard,  in  the  interests  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland  alike. 

It  appears  that,  fearing  injury  to  their  traflSc  from  Paris 
to  Brindisi  via  the  Mont  Genis,  the  French  are  now,  in 
consequence  of  this  new  tunnel,  boring  through  the  Simp- 


Ion— estimated  at  eleven  and  one  half  miles  in  lengtli— 
and  '*  already  there  are  rumors  of  schemes  to  bore  thiongh 
the  Tarentaise  and  the  Ool  dn  Mont ;  and  even  Mont 
Blano  is  threatened  with  a  tunnel,"  oonsequent  upon  the 
feverish  competition  likely  to  arise  among  the  Swiss, 
German,  French  and  Italian  lines. 

Five  years  ago,  La  Nature  reported  that  in  Spain  an 
inter-continental  Bailway  Company  had  been  formed  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  of  connecting  Europe  and  Africa  by 
a  tunnel  under  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  matter. 

But  the  bold  idea  of  a  tunnel  under  the  British  Channel 
will,  if  carried  out,  eclipse  all  former  undertakings 
of  this  kind.  The  present  *' Channel  Company"  was 
formed  in  1872  ;  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  F.B.&,  Mr.  Bmn- 
lees  and  M.  Gamond  being  appointed  engineers.  The 
route  finally  decided  upon  places  the  tunnel  on  a  line  ex- 
tending from  a  spot  between  Folkestone  and  Dover, 
through  the  <'  Old  Gray  Chalk,"  to  a  point  between  San- 
gatte and  Calais,  on  the  opposite  coast  The  total  length 
will  be  thirty-one  miles,  of  which  twenty-two  will  be 
under  the  Strait  Shafts  are  to  be  sunk  on  each  shore  to 
a  depth  of  about  450  feet  below  high-water  mark ;  and 
driftways  from  the  bottom  of  these,  for  the  draining  of  the 
tunnel,  which  is  to  begin  200  feet  above  the  driftway. 
These  driftways  will  be  driven  from  both  ends  on  a  down 
gradient  of  one  in  eighty  to  the  junction  of  the  drainage 
driftway  ;  and  then  on  an  up-grade  of  one  in  2,640  to  the 
middle  of  the  Strait  The  crown  of  the  tunnel  in  all 
parts  will  be  not  less  than  200  feet  below  the  bed  of  the 
Dover  Straits.  It  is  hoped  that  the  excavation  will  be 
mostly  through  chalk,  in  which  case  comparatively  rapid 
progress  will  be  made. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  probable  cost  of  this 
titanic  task  will  be  about  $20,000.000 ;  but  Sir  John  Hawk- 
shaw considers  it  best  to  double  this  estimate,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  greater  obstacles  which  may  arise.  The  prelimin- 
ary works  are  now  being  prosecuted  with  great  activity. 
A  shaft  has  been  sunk  at  Sangatte,  to  the  depth  of  over  100 
metres,  and  the  experimental  gallery  has  been  commenced, 
and  is  to  be  continued  for  a  kilometre — that  is,  3,250  feet 
— under  the  sea.  The  raising  of  the  capital  for  the 
tunnel  itself  is,  however,  still  a  knotty  problem ;  but  if 
this  can  be  accomplished,  so  much  the  better  for  all 
parties  As  the  passenger  traffic  between  England  and  the 
continent  amonnts  to  nearly  400,000  annually,  and  is 
yearly  on  the  increase,  tbe  opening  of  this  marine  subway 
will  be  of  enormous  public  advantage. 


THE  CHAPERON. 

Lady  Seltna  Mizzle  had  many  strings  to  her  bow, 
which  was,  indeed,  sadly  in  want  of  them  ;  and  perhaps 
the  best  of  all  these  strings  was  that  hung  on  to  a  wire 
which  pulled  tbe  Lord  Cliamberlain. 

It  is  very  likely  that  his  lordsbip  did  not  know  by 
whom  or  through  whom  he  was  pulled— possibly  he  had 
only  the  very  vaguest  idea  that  he  was  ever  pulled  at  all ; 
but  whenever  Lady  Selina  gave  a  vigorons  jerk  to  her  own 
particular  part  of  the  mecbanism  by  wliich  he  was  set 
going,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  unconsciously  went  through 
the  stateliest  of  his  paces. 

The  underlying  reason  of  this  edifying  behavior  was 
always  hidden  beneath  superfioo  maouers  and  refreshing 
compliments.  For,  if  the  best  strings  are  kept  too  dry 
and  pulled  too  hard,  they  break.  However,  several  people 
in  good  society  knew  that  the  secret  of  Lady  Selina's  in- 
fluence lay  in  the  fact  that  she  had  a  cousin  who  was  - 
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pennanent  pezson  of  great  authoritj  in  the  rojal  house- 
hold, and  that  she  held  oertain  dooumente  which  placed 
that  pennanent  penon  of  great  anthoritj  at  her  mercy. 

She  made  a  Tory  good  income  oat  of  her  social  position, 
though  there  was  a  brisk  competition  in  the  bneiness  to 
which  she  had  deyoted  her  high  birth  and  yigorons 
energies,  for  it  it  was  that  of  the  professional  chaperon. 
Lady  Selina,  however,  had  many  advantages  over  her 
rivals.  In  the  first  place,  &he  wias  a  daughter  of  a  peer  of 
the  highest  rank — Falke  de  Were  Everard  Nortiman, 
sixth  Dnke  of  Nomanswill — which  always  counts  for  some- 
thing ;  then  she  had  married  into  a  family  which  had  been 
behind  the  scenes  of  public  life  time  out  of  mind,  her  de- 
funct husband,  Mr.  Backstairs  Mizzle,  having  been  the 
useful  friend  of  some  of  the  most  important  personages 
of  his  generation.  He  would  have  died  rich  bnt  for  this, 
and  Lady  Selina,  who  had  married  him  for  his  supposed 
wealth,  might  have  turned  out  a  very  difierent  sort  of 
person  ;  but  when  his  assets  were  examined,  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  lent  his  money  to  the  important  personages 
as  fast  as  he  made  it— or  even  faster— and  his  widow,  to 
her  infinite  mortification,  inherited  little  bnt  a  bundle  of 
bonds  and  annuity  deeds,  which  were  scarcely  worth  the 
paper  they  were  written  on. 

It  was  then  that  she  was  obliged  to  live  by  her  wits. 
Fortune,  she  had  next  to  none ;  but  of  intelligence,  she  had 
a  very  fair  share  indeed.  A  fine,  impressive  woman,  top^ 
was  Lady  Selina,  with  no  nonsense  about  her.  Her  voice 
was  a  clear,  shrill,  breezy  voice,  quite  invigorating  to 
weak  nerves.  Her  stature  was  grand,  her  eyes  bright  and 
resolute  ;  her  nose  had  something  of  the  bold  arch  which 
distinguished  that  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
which  is  generally  considered  a  mark  of  high  breeding  as 
well  as  of  firmness  in  character.  She  had  required  that, 
and  more,  to  keep  her  place  in  the  world  when  she  was  left 
to  do  battle  with  all  comers— a  noble  female  pauper,  aged 
forty-three. 

Luckily— or  as  she  thought  luckily — she  had  no  children 
of  her  own,  and  therefore  was  tolerably  free  to  do  as  she 
liked.  In  the  early  part  of  her  widowhood,  therefore,  she 
went  to  Florence,  where  living  is  cheap,  and  queened  it 
over  the  Anglo-Italian  colony  thera  She  dined  out  every 
day,  and  gave  letters  of  introduction  in  return*  She  also 
made  a  little  by  signing  certificates  of  cure  to  some 
venders  of  patent  medicines,  who  advertised  her  as  having 
been  miraculously  healed  by  their  nostrum ;  and,  though 
this  was  but  a  limited  field  for  her  ambition,  she  liked  the 
Italian  people  and  their  climate,  and  led  a  convenient  life 
among  the  Florentines.  She  also  found  many  wealthy 
travelers  worth  her  attention  constantly  moving  about  in 
Italy ;  and  she  could  open  the  gates  of  the  Vatican  as 
easily  as  those  of  St  James's  Palace.  But  when  the  new 
regulation  came  out  commanding  the  personal  attendance 
of  every  one  who  made  presentations  at  the  Queen's 
Courts,  Lady  Selina  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  reside  in 
London  during  the  season. 

'*  I  must  get  my  court-dresses  ont  of  them  now,"  she 
said,  curtly,  to  a  poor  relation  who  lived  with  her ;  '*  and 
so  shall  you.  You  must  see  Madame  Mauve  about  it,  and 
say  I  shall  expect  a  handsome  commission  on  the  foolish 
people  I  bring  to  her."  ' 

It  was  a  trade  which  required  a  good  deal  of  shrewd- 
ness, for  not  even  the  ducal  flag  of  the  great  house  of 
Nortiman  would  have  passed  people  really  objectionable 
into  the  throne-room  of  Majesty.  Lady  Selina  had  to  pick 
and  dhoose  among  her  customers  ;  and  it  is  due  to  English 
loyalty  to  add  that  she  had  an  extensive  choice.  There 
was  no  end  of  people  who  had  acquired  property,  and  who 
wanted  to  show  it  in  company  where  they  oould  never 


feel  for  a  moment  at  ease.  Even  when  they  were  too  old^ 
or  too  fat,  or  too  consciously  vulgar  to  venture  themselves 
into  the  great  world  of  fashion,  they  were  anxious  that 
their  daughters  should  do  so ;  and  those  young  ladiea 
were  invariably  all  agog  to  set  out  on  that  risky  enter- 
prise.   Then  Lady  Selina  made  her  terms. 

The  highest  price  she  ever  got  in  one  lump  was  from 
the  blooming  wife  of  a  great  railway  speculator,  who  paid 
her  three  thousand  pounds  in  hard  money,  besides  per- 
quisites, for  the  honor  of  her  escort  to  a  drawing-room. 
But  in  this  case  there  was  a  good  deal  of  negotiation 
necessary ;  and  it  was  whispered  that  Lady  Selina  had  an 
illustrious  coadjutor  who  had  also  a  large  finger  in  the  pie. 
In  ordinary  cases  her  terms  were  five  hundred  guineas. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  so  great  and  brave  a  lady 
ever  condescended  to  ask  for  cash.  Her  poor  relation  man- 
aged that  part  of  their  business.  Did  Mrs.  Loanly,  the 
stock-jobber's  wife,  who  had  made  that  awful  pile  of 
money  in  Egypt,  deeire  to  display  her  own  charms  or 
those  of  her  daughters  at  Court,  Lady  Selina  Mizzle, 
whose  birth  gave  her  access  to  every  society  she  cared  to 
make  a  hunting-ground,  found  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Loanly  ;  and  when  the  game  was  once 
flushed  her  ladyship  generaJIy  begged  it. 

Her  dresses,  her  carriage,  her  footman,  took  all  the 
breath  out  of  a  middle-aged  matron,  till  there  was  no 
more  spirit  left  in  her ;  and  once  under  Lady  Selina's 
tuition,  their  intercourse  might  have  been  found  recorded 
step  by  step  in  Loanly's  banker's  books,  though  not  a 
check  bore  her  ladyship's  indorsement  She  dealt  en- 
tirely in  cash  payments,  and  it  was  always  politely  under- 
stood that  the  cash  was  a  voluntary  contribution  for  the 
benefit  of  my  lady's  poor,  which  made  things  more  agree- 
able on  all  sidea 

"It  is  nice  to  make  a  large  income  out  of  one's  benevo- 
lence," she  was  wont  to  say  on  these  occasions,  when  she 
and  her  poor  relation,  to  whom  she  was  always  very  kind 
and  cordial,  sat  down — as  they  sometimes  did — after  a 
well-spent  day,  to  a  private  and  confidential  supper. 

A  kind-hearted  woman  was  Lady  Selina  Mizzle  when  it 
was  possible  to  get  under  the  triple  armor  of  worldliness. 
rapacity  and  pride  in  which  her  affections  were  incased. 
Her  poor  relation's  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  and 
few  dowerless  widows  of  mature  age  had  so  many  friends. 
Her  clients  did  not  consider  their  obligations  at  an  end 
when  they  had  handed  over  the  cost  of  their  entrance  into 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  nor,  to  do  her  justice,  did 
Lady  Selina.  She  always  took  a  sincere  interest  in  them 
ever  afterward. 

After  a  proper  understanding  she  would  even  send  out 
invitations  to  their  balls  and  parties,  filling  their  fine  new 
houses  with  company  At  to  figure  in  the  Morning  PoU. 
She  would  supervise  their  garden-parties  and  correct  the 
florid  exuberance  of  their  taste  in  banquets  and  orna- 
ments. She  would  even  choose  their  carriages,  horses, 
liveries  and  jewelry.  She  could  get  them  the  fiist  offer  of 
her  brother  Xord  John  Nortiman's  ftunous  yacht,  or  of 
Lord  Charles  Nortiman's  villa  at  Ascot  during  the  race- 
week. 

Nothing  was  beyond  the  reach  of  her  high-bom  arm  if 
she  found  good  cause  to  stretch  it  out  What  she  oould 
not  do  herself  somebody  else  could  ;  and  whoever  that 
somebody  might  be,  Lady  Selina  could  pull  a  wire  that 
moved  him. 

There  was  another  branch  of  her  profession  which  re- 
quired very  discreet  and  nice  handling,  bnt  under  her 
dexterous  management  it  was  extremely  lucrativCi  She^ 
was  the  confidential  referee  of  some  of  the  very  largest 
money-lenders  in  the  metropclis.    His  graoe^  thj^Xyo&u^^ 
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NoDiansirillf  ohi«l  and  head  of  her  nobb  famQj,  who  hod 
at  TaiiooB  times  in  hU  eooial  and  political  oareer  entered 
into  relations  with  every  one  of  them,  had  dropped  a  hint 

that  hia  aiBter  might  be  oonsulted  with  adTantage  m  oer- 


gentieman  did  with  hia  time.     She  had  news  from  ev 
olnb  at  home  or  abroad,   from  every  raoecourae, 
every  polo  and  pigeoo*ehooting  matob«  from  every  \ 
bliag-hooae,  through  one  or  other  of  her  nobU  relative 


TEV  on^FaaoK.— TAvmo  LanoNS, 


tain  cases  of  delloaor,  and  thenceforth  her  advice  was  very 
frequently  in  request 

No  safer  guide  in  peonoiary  traosactioas  with  the  aris- 
tocracy than  Lady  Selina.  8he  knew  not  only  the  rent^ 
roll  of  tt early  every  man  who  had  a  lent-ToH,  but  she  also 
knew  what  where  the  chargt^  on  it,  and  what  the  landed 


She  oonld  ootmnand  precisely  that  sort  of  information 
which  is  most  precious  to  the  fashionable  biU-disooant«r,n 
and  he  had  to  pay  for  iU    She  used  to  boast  that  aha  hadi 
never  giv^n  ao  much  as  a  mutton  chop  to  anj  himuuil 
beintr  without  an  equivalent,  whiqh  left  her,  upon 
whole,  a  wixmer,  and  she  was  wise  in  her  generation 
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8]lo  woald  sail  into  a  ba11«  or  a  faaey  fair*  or  a  hortionl* 
tofiii  show,  where  the  flash  and  the  fair  meet  together, 
booking  like  a  line^of-battle  ship  at  a  regatta.  A  dozen  of 
the  preilLeat  girls  present  might  be  under  her  splendid 
convoy,  and  ahe  had  an  attentive  eye  on  all  their  doinge  ; 
bat  ahe  never  allowed  them  to  embarrass  her  conrset  She 
did  not  permit  them  to  floater  her,  or  to  whiaper  at  her, 
or  to  mob  her. 

Each  girl  commanded  her  own  veasd  nndcr  judlciona 
aailiDg  orders,  and  seldom,  indeed,  did  one  of  Lady 
Selina'a  gallant  fieet  eome  into  port  without  a  galleon  in 
tow  as  lawful  prize. 

"  What  do  yon  want,  child  ?'*  she  would  say,  in  a  hard, 
proaaio  voice,  to  any  girl  who  was  not  flttlDgly  armed  for 
oonqneet,  or  who  manoeuvred  awkwardly,  while  her  squad* 
ron  was  under  canvas,  "You  want  rank  or  money,  or 
both,  if  yoQ  can  get  them,  don't  you  ?  Well,  then,  do  as 
you  are  told  I" 


had  been  rehenrsed,  and  there  was  no  more  ezqatsite 
pieoe  of  acting  in  London  than  Lady  Belina  marshaling 
her  victorious  Amnions  on  a  preseotation  day.  The  band 
should  have  pUyed  a  triumphal  march  in  honor  of  them  ;1 
and  hautboys  and  clarions  witu  a  silver  sound  shonld  have 
acclaimed  her. 

Tbe  honorable  Miss  Fettie,  who  had  taken  four  virgin 
nieces  about  to  all  the  pleasure  haunts  of  Europe,  hated 
Lady  Selina  with  all  her  heart,  now  nearly  full  of  ver- 
juice. 

**01d  fool  r*  snorted  her  great  rival ;  "doaa  ahe  expeoi 
young  men  are  to  be  caught  by  prowling  about  ^tefj 
them  7  They  have  to  give  ohase  to  my  girls.  The  woo 
is  a  wallflower,  my  dear,**  Lady  Selina  would  add  to  heitj 
poor  relation,  long  since  on  the  way  to  be  rich,  "  Sh€ 
sits  stock  still  with  those  pale  lanky  girls  beside  her  all  of 
a  row,  and  goes  wherever  she  can  get  asked  in  a  fly.  Her 
ooaohman  has  a  oold  in  his  head,  my  dear.     I  have  seen 


I 


And  they  did  as  they  were  told,  or  Lady  Selioa  took  the 
nonsense  out  of  them  in  mighty  quick  time. 

She  was  blufl  as  a  man^  keen  as  an  attorney  in  criminal 
practice,  droll,  amusing,  jolly  and  good-humored,  too. 
She  "trained  fine,"  as  they  say  at  Newmarket.  She 
would  have  no  nerves,  no  fain  lings,  no  lackadaisical  or 
melodramatic  ways  on  any  pretense  whatever.  Her  nom- 
inations for  the  great  prizes  of  the  season  were  all  heroines 
and  martyrs. 

Their  drill,  to  an  experieuoed  eye,  was  beantifoi  They 
tpoke  exactly  in  the  language  of  the  day  ;  they  dressed  in 
the  loveliest  fashions  of  to-morrow.  Not  a  dowdy  wqa 
ever  seen  among  Lady  Selina's  lot ;  the  got-up  of  every 
one  of  them  was  absolutely  perfect  Not  a  mistake  in 
gloves,  ribbons  or  oolora ;  not  an  ornament  too  much 
from  crown  to  heel.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair  was  a 
study  ;  their  walking  was  amon^  the  6ne  arts  ;  their  dano* 
lag  was  grace  oonsnmmate.  Every  tone  and  inflection  of 
their  voices,  the  turn  of  the  head,  the  trick  of  the  hand, 


him  with  it  My  girls  only  go  to  the  best  houses,  and  are 
never  seen  out  unattended  by  powdered  footmen  and  a 
barouche,  with  proper  match-making  horses  eeventeen 
hands  high.  A  youug  man  with  birth  and  spirit  who  has 
got  something  in  his  pockets  won't  marry  a  frump.  Why 
should  he  ?  He  has  generally  seen  enough  of  them  in  his  i 
low  connections.  How  do  you  like  these  ortolans?' 
Drink  Jobannisberg  with  them,  my  dear  ;  not  claret  cup, 
as  you  were  going  to  do  ;  good  hook  brings  out  their 
flavor, 

"  There  is  that  owl,  my  brother  Frank's  widow,  too, 
whose  girls  will  take  root  at  Leamingtou,  I  believe.  They 
have  thrown  themselves,  all  four — mother  included — ut 
the  second-rate  hunting  men  who  go  down  there  for  thd  j 
season.  The  fellows  dine  with  them,  flirt  with  them,  and  | 
morris  off  to  town  in  Spring  for  better  amusement  Lady 
Meanwell,  too,  our  prim  cousin.  Las  never  given  her  niece 
a  single  chance  of  estabUshiog  herself  in  a  proper  manner. 
She  nerer  lets  the  poor  girl  out  of  eaiahot,  aud  is  always  . 
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laaWng  her  drawing-room  door  ajar,  that  she  maj  see 
what  is  going  on  tliroagh  it  Going  on,  indeed  1  Jost  as 
if  yonng  women  did  not  know  their  own  bosiDeas  beet» 
and  how  to  manage  it !  Men  get  scared  when  they  see 
steel -traps  and  spring -gnns  all  abont  people*s  honsea. 
Look  at  my  conserratory.  No  better  place  in  Belgraria 
for  morning  oallers,  and  morning  callers  cost  nothing. 
On  the  oontrary,  I  make  them  bring  round  their  drags 
and  giro  ns  a  good  dinner.  Then,  of  oonrse,  as  yon  have 
seen  fifty  times,  what  they  call  their  *  spooning '  in  the 
conservatory,  with  all  those  heady  exotics,  and  the  Orleans 
Glnb  champagne  afterward,  pnts  them  in  snoh  a  condition 
that  any  girl  of  sense  and  coarage  can  have  her  own  way 
with  them.  Mabel  May  canght  Lord  Lightfeatherly  by  a 
wild  prank  which  soared  ns,  yon  remember,  a  little  at 
first ;  and  I  hesitated  to  give  my  consent  to  so  bold  a  Ten- 
tore  till  she  satisfied  me  she  had  nerve  to  go  throngh  with 
it  Now  she  is  a  marchioness,  with  the  right  sort  of  set- 
tlements, and  keeps  her  husband  from  making  a  goose  of 
himself.  A  chaperon,  my  dear,  means  a  hood  or  cape ;  it 
is  an  old  word  we  have  kept  from  the  gay  times  of  knight 
and  troubadour.  She  should  be  a  girl's  cloak  to  mask 
her  merry  witcheries,  while  she  tries  their  efifeot ;  she 
should  not  be  the  glnmpy  jaileress  of  a  prisoner  at  large," 

"Just  so,"  answered  the  poor  relation,  for  she  was 
always  of  Lady  Selina*s  way  of  thinking,  and  assented 
agreeably. 

It  is  a  nice  way  of  talking  to  superiors,  and  makes  a 
dressing-room  fireside,  in  the  half  hours  before  going  to 
bed,  quite  cheerful  and  cozy,  especially  after  a  supper  of 
ortolans  or  oyster-toast  and  pineapple  salad,  which  is  a 
diet  at  once  light  and  nourishing. 


ANIMALS  IN  KENT,  ENGLAND,  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

HATiNa  lately  excayated  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  at 
Wingham,  in  Kent,  says  an  English  archsBologist,  Mr. 
George  Dowker,  part  of  which  has  been  buried  since  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  and  now  is  covered  with  three  or  four 
feet  of  soil,  I  think  the  remains  of  the  animals  there  met 
with  may  interest  your  readers,  as  showing  what  sorts 
were  most  common  in  ^ent  in  those  days.  Great  part  of 
the  villa  lies  buried  beneath  a  pasture,  and  the  first  thing 
that  struck  me  was  the  great  accumulation  of  earth,  which 
must  have  been  the  work  of  worms  during  these  thirteen 
hundred  years.  Beneath  the  soil  so  accumulated  we  find 
the  level  of  the  soil  at  the  Saxon  period.  I  say  Saxon 
period,  because  there  are  evidences  that  the  villa,  when 
abandoned  by  the  Bomans,  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
Saxon  invaders,  or  by  the  Bomano-British,  nothing  of 
later  date  having  been  found ;  hence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  animal  remains  fairly  represent  what  was  the 
fauna  of  that  period. 

Among  the  most  of  the  bonea  found  were  tho^e  of  tho 
ox,  of  which  at  least  two  varieties  are  represented — Dos 
iangi/rons,  and  a  longer  horned  variety  ;  bones  of  the  red- 
deer,  the  roedeer,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  tho  hog,  the  dog, 
the  horse  and  the  hare  ;  wliile  the  birds*  remains  consisted 
of  the  cock,  nnd  perhaps  the  ^oose.  Tho  dog  has  in  two 
instances  left  the  imprint  of  his  paws  on  the  Boman  tiles 
found,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  a  companion 
of  the  Bomans.  The  impression  left  on  one  tile  shows 
that  he  had  squatted  on  his  hind  legs,  and  imprinted  his 
forepawB  on  the  unbaked  tile,  probal)Iy  watching  his 
master  at  work.  (There  was  no  dog  tax  in  those  days.) 
These  paw  marks  were  about  the  size  that  would  have 
been  made  by  the  English  grayhouod.  The  Bomans  have 
depicted  on  their  Samian  pottery  many  soenes  of  the 


ohaae^  some  representing  hunting  the  stag,  and  in  these 
the  dog  seems  to  have  resembled  the  deerhonnd  of  the 
present  day ;  but  we  learn  from  the  Bomana  that  the 
Britons  had  a  larger,  fiercer  dog,  more  like  the  maatifl; 
which  has  also  been  represented  on  their  pottery. 

The  red  deer. (now  confined  to  the  highlands  of  Soot- 
land)  must  have  been  plentiful  in  E^ent,  nearly  evary 
Boman  station  producing  evidences  of  its  preaenoe ;  the 
roedeer  also  must  have  been  abundant  The  hog,  to 
judge  from  the  remains  we  met  with,  must  have  been  very 
like  the  animal  at  present  domesticated,  not  like  the  abort 
fine  pigs  that  find  their  way  to  our  cattle  shows,  but  that 
long-backed  animal  with  narrow  jaws,  seen  in  some  farm- 
yards, and  often  in  the  laborer's  pigsty.  Small  bones, 
perhaps  of  the  hare  or  rabbit,  were  also  met  with,  and 
the  leg-bones  of  the  cook,  which,  from  the  size  and  posi- 
tion of  the  spur  bones,  I  should  liken  to  those  of  the  old- 
fashioned  gamecock.  But  I  must  end  this  *' oook-and-a- 
bull  story,"  and  will  only  observe  in  conclusion  that  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Lake  Price,  the  excavator  of  the  Brading 
Boman  Villa,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  almost  precisely 
the  aame  animal  bones  were  found  there. 


HOW  TO  PKONOUUCE  SOME  ENGLISB  NAMES. 

Gholmondeley,  pronounced  Ohumley  ;  Majoribanks, 
pronounced  Mar^banks ;  Cockbum,  pronounced  Gobum  ; 
and  Cowper,  pronounced  Cooper.  Again,  Mainwaring  is 
Mannering.  In  Elgin  and  Gillott,  the  "g^is  hard;  in 
Gifibrd  and  Nigel  it  is  soft ;  in  Johnstone  the  "  t  *'  should 
not  be  sounded.  In  Molyneux  the  "  x  "  is  sounded,  and 
the  name  is  pronounced  Molynoox,  with  a  very  alight 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.  In  Yanx  the  "  x  "  is  soxmded, 
but  is  mute  in  Des  Yaux,  and  likewise  in  Devereux.  In 
Eer,  Berkeley  and  Derby  the  "e"  has  the  sound  of  *'a" 
in  far.  In  Waldegrave  the  second  syllable,  *'  de,"  should 
be  dropped,  and  so  should  the  "  th  "  in  Blyth.  Dillwyu 
is  pronounced  Dillun.  In  Gonyngham,  Monson,  Monk- 
ton  and  Fonsonby,  the  "o  *'  takes  the  sound  of  "u,"  and 
Blount  should  be  pronounced  as  Blunt,  the  "o"  being 
mute.  Buchan  should  be  pronounced  Buckan,  and  Beau- 
clerk,  or  Beauclerc,  is  Boclare,  the  accent  being  on  the 
first  syllable.  Wemyses  should  be  pronoxmoed  Weems. 
In  Hertford,  the  '*t"  is  elided,  and  the  '*e"  has  the 
sound  of  '*a*'  in  far.  Strachan  should  be  pronounced 
Strawn ;  Golquehoun  is  Koohoon,  the  accent  being  on  tho 
lost  syllable ;  Beauchamp  is  Beachnm.  and  Goutts  is 
Koots.  Another  formidable  name  to  the  uninitiated  is 
Duchesne,  which  should  be  pronounced  Dakarn  ;  Bethuno 
should  be  Bceton  ;  and  in  Abergavenny,  the  *'av  "  is  not 
sounded.  Menzies  is  pronounced  Mjnges ;  Enollys  as 
Knowls ;  Sandys  as  Sands ;  Gower  as  Gorr ;  Milnes  as 
Mills.  Finally,  Dalziel  should  be  pronounced  Dad ; 
Ghartres  is  Charters ;  Ginmis  is  Glarros ;  Geoghegan 
should  be  pronounced  Gajgau  ;  and  Buthven  is  Biven. 


A  DISH  FIT  FOR  LUCILLUS. 

On  the  street  called  Okiyo-koj?e  (High  resting-place  of 
the  Mikado),  in  Tokio,  is  a  restaurant  ••  where  persons 
can  enjoy  the  supreme  delight  of  broiled  eels."  In  com- 
pany Vfith  a  friend  the  writer  recently  visited  the  eel- 
house,  and  was  shown  by  the  proprietor  into  the  kitchen. 
A  cook  selected  a  vigorously-squirming  fish,  struck  its 
head  smartly  upon  a  wooden  block  placed  upon  the  floor, 
and  kneelhig  by  it,  grasped  the  creature's  neck,  inserted  a 
knife  in  the  left  aide  of  the  vertebrss  and  dexterously  raa 
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it  down  to  the  tail,  then  rapidly  applied  his  inatmment  to 
the  other  aide  of  the  backbone,  and  repeated  the  proceas, 
leaying  the  eel  apUt  open.  Holding  np  the  head,  to  whioh 
was  attached  the  yertebrad  and  lateral  bones  inclosing  the 
intestines,  he  bowed  and  said:  ** There  is  not  a  splinter 
left  in  the  fish.**  The  operator  washed  down  the  block, 
chopped  the  flattened  eel  into  three-inch  lengths  and 
shouted  to  a  cook,  who  advanced  and  remoyed  it  on  a 
dish*  We  advanced  to  a  range  and  saw  another  cook 
skewering  the  pieces  of  eel  on  long  bamboo  splints.  Then 
he  placed  tbem  on  the  rods  oyer  the  glowing  coals,  and 
when  one  side  was  browned  dexterously  picked  them  np 
with  a  pair  of  iron  chopsticks  and  turned  them.  After 
they  were  thoroughly  cooked  he  seized  the  fish  with  the 
same  instmment  and  plunged  it  into  a  vessel  containiog 
old  shoyu,  which  was  as  thick  and  dark  as  molasses. 

I  took  my  chopsticks  in  my  right  hand,  inserted  the 
points  in  the  fish,  broke  off  a  morsel,  and  ate.  Ye  gods ! 
It  was  delicious,  rich,  tender,  delicately  fiavored  and 
boneless  I  I  drew  my  box  toward  me,  nodded  approvingly 
at  the  attendant  and  enjoyed  the  delectable  food.  The 
smiling  girl  brought  in  box  after  box,  the  contents  of  each 
being  nicer  than  the  last  I  have  partaken  of  fried  oysters 
at  home,  broiled  fish  in  all  countries  and  the  delicacies  of 
every  dime,  but  have  never  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  any 
dish  than  I  did  those  nnagL 


A  VERIFIED  PREDICTION. 

^aAiNT  SnfON  relates  in  his  Memoirs  that,  being  in  the 
camp  before  Namur,  in  1692,  at  a  time  when  he  was  one  of 
the  king's  mousquetaires,  he  had  formed  a  dose  friead- 
ship  with  one  of  his  companions  in  arms,  the  Oomte  de 
Ca)8quen. 

••The  poor  boy,*'  he  says,  "did  not  live  long.  Having 
volunteered  into  the  king's  regiment,  and  being  on  the 
point  of  joining  his  corps  the  next  Spring,  he  came  and 
related  to  me  that  he  had  had  his  fortune  told  by  a  female, 
named  *La  du  Perohois,*  who  carried  on  the  profession 
secretly  at  Paris,  and  that  she  had  told  him  he  would  be 
drowned,  and  that  soon,  too. 

*'  I  rallied  him  upon  his  foolish  and  impertinent  curios- 
ity, derided  the  ignorance  of  such  a  class  of  persons,  and 
told  him  that  she  had  founded  her  prophecy  upon  the  sor- 
rowful and  sinister  looks  of  my  friend,  who  really  was  dis- 
agreeably ugly. 

''He  started  a  few  days  afterward,  met  with  another 
TT^f^n  of  the  same  trade  at  Amiens,  who  predicted  the  same 
thing  to  him ;  and  marching  thence  with  his  regiment  to 
join  the  army,  he  stopped  to  water  his  horse  in  the  Escant, 
and  was  drowned  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  regiment,  with- 
out anyone  having  it  in  his  power  to  afford  assistance. 

"  I  was  extremely  grieved  at  this  event,  which  entailed 
an  irreparable  loss  upon  his  family.  He  had  only  two  sis- 
ters, one  of  whom  married  the  eldest  son  of  M.  de  Mon- 
chevreuil,  and  the  other  took  the  vail  in  the  Convent  of 
the  Calvary." 

CHATTERTON. 

A  Bristol  dealer  in  curiosities  has  now  on  sale  an  im- 
X>erfect  qaarto  history  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  the  last 
centnry,  but  undated,  containing  the  original  family 
entries  of  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Cbatterton,  and  the 
like  of  his  brother  and  sister.  The  book  has  escaped  the 
collectors,  and  was  lately  bought  by  its  present  owner 
from  a  poor  person  in  Bristol  The  title-page  of  the  Old 
Testament  portion,  is  missinpr,  and  the  work,  which  is 
much  thumbed,  partly  no  doubt  by  the  young  poet  him- 


self, begins  with  '•  Book  IL"  The  new  Testament  history 
retains  the  title,  which  is  as  follows  :  "A  Complete 
History  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  containing  the  Incarnation, 
Birth,  Doctrine,  Passion,  Besurrection  and  Ascension  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Illustrated  with  Notes,  explaining 
several  difficult  Passages  and  recondli'ng  many  Texts  that 
are  seemingly  Contradictory."  The  inscriptions,  which  are 
unquestionably  genuine  and  contain  particulars  not  to  be 
found  in  the  biographies,  are  on  the  back  of  this  title, 
except  one  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  is  crossed 
through.  The  firm,  round,  schoolmaster's  style  of  pen- 
manship shows  the  hand  of  the  poet's  father,  who  con« 
ducted  the  Pile  Street  School  It  may  be  inferred  that  he 
was  a  believer  in  astrology,  for  he  has  given  the  ages  of 
the  moon  for  oasting  the  horoscopes  of  his  children's 
birthflL  It  is  curious  that  the  name  first  appears  as 
"Chadderdon." 

"  Mary,  the  Daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Chadderdon,  was 
bom  in  Pile  Street,  Tuesday  Morning,  about  8  a  Olook,  the  14th  day 
of  February,  Anno  Domini  1748-9,  and  Baptized  the  13th  of  March 
following  by  the  Reverend  Wm.  Williams  In  St.  Maty  Bedoliff 
Ohnroh. 

George  Pew  of  Temple  parish  \  ^^ 

John  Pipping  of  Maryport       f  Godlainers. 

Jane  Moses )  ^   .      . . 

JaneArdenf^^^"^^*^®"- 

Moon  first  Quarter  18  day  1  morning. 

Giles  Ma]  pas,  the  Bon  of  Thomas  Ohatterton  by  Sarah  his  Wife, 
was  bom  at  the  Charity  School  In  Pile  Street  on  a  Wednesday 
Morning  between  4  &  6  a  olook,  12th  Deoe.  1750,  and  was  baptised 
in  St.  Mary  Bedoliff  Ghuroh  the  flrst  day  of  January  following  by 
the  Beverd.  Mr.  Wm.  Williams. 

Andrea  fahrer        i  _    ,.  ^. 

J.  Fredrick  Moeer  f  ^®**'*^*^®"- 

Betty  at  ye  Deans  )  ^   ^ 

Ann  Andrews         [Godmothers. 

Moon  last  Quarter  9  Deoem.  8  In  ye  Afternoon,    and  died 
April  the  16  Aged  4  months  and  4  days. 
Thomas,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Ohatterton,  was  Bom 
November  the  20  In  1752,  on  a  Monday  Night  between  6  &  7  aClook« 
and  was  baptised  In  St.  Mary  Bedcllff  Church  the  1  (?)  Day  of  Jan- 
uary following  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Giles. 

Full  Moon  the  22  at  3  and  4  Evening. 

The  insoription  at  the  end  of  the  rolume  was  probahlj 
oanoeled  as  being  wrongly  placed,  and  may  have  been  re- 
written on  the  earlier  and  missing  title.  It  is  the  record 
of  the  marriage  of  the  poet's  father  and  mother.  Though 
crossed  through  it  is  quite  legible  and  is  as  follows  : 

'*  Thomas  Ohatterton  and  Sarah  Young  were  married  at 
Sodbury  Ohurch,  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Mr.  E.  Ck>ats,  on 
Monday,  the  25  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1748." 


The  Shadows  on  the  Gbaybs. — In  Ohina,  ancestors  are 
held  in  peculiar  reyerence.  The  Chinese  look  upon  the 
casting  of  a  shadow  oyer  an  ancestor's  graTe  as  an  insult, 
and  resent  it  with  impetuous  rage.  Ohineso  ancestors 
are  buried,  not  in  large  cemeteries,  but  in  the  family 
burial-grounda.  As  China  ia  thickly  inhabited,  the  result 
is  that  an  tincestor's  bones  may  be  found  resting  beneath 
every  few  rods  of  turf.  Hence  a  noTel  cause  of  trouble  to 
a  telegraph  company  in  that  country.  The  company 
erected  poles  on  which  to  bang  the  wires.  The  poles  and 
wires  necessarily  cast  more  or  less  of  a  shadow.  Every 
Chinaman  on  whose  ancestor's  grave  a  shadow  rested 
forthwith  arose  in  his  wrath  and  cut  down  the  poles.  The 
consequence  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  self- 
protection,  the  company  has  placed  the  wires  under- 
ground. Beverence  for  the  dead  in  China  has  acoom* 
plished  what  regard  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
living  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  accomplish  here. 
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THE    ROMANCE    OF  A   PHOTOGRAPH. 

By  Burke  O'Farrell, 
Ohapteb  I. —  Ik  the  Bed  Sea. 


Two  LADIES  Bat  on  the  deok  of  the  Paoifio  and  Oriental 
eteamer  Deccan,  outward  bound,  as  she  plowed  her  way 
languidlj  through  the  glassy  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the 
hot  hash  of  the  afternoon.  Time,  4  p.  m.  One,  a  plain, 
unremarkable  little  woman,  no  longer  young,  was  indus- 
triously working  at  a  strip  of  crewel  embroidery ;  and  the 
other,  coolly  .clothed  in  white,  with  a  large  straw  hat  shad- 
ing her  lace,  was  leaning  back  in  a  Fenang  chair,  with  her 
arms  behind  her  head,  and  a  rayishingly  dainty  foot  peep- 
ing from  under  her  voluminous  skirts. 

She  was  a  Teiy  lovely  girL  Tall  and  exceedingly  grace- 
ful-looking, with  soft,  light-brown  hair  gathered  in  a 
shining  knot  low  down  on  her  neck,  sleepy  blue  eyes,  half- 
hidden  under  long,  straight  lashes,  and  the  fairest  of  fair 
oompleziotts.  All  tiie  men  on  board  ship  raved  about  her 
beaufy,  and  the  women  detested  her  par  consS^uenL 

It  was  killingly,  breathlessly  hot  I  am  quite  afraid  to 
ikj  at  what  the  thermometer  stood.  The  sky  looked  a 
sickly  white  instead  of  blue,  and  the  sea  was  like  molten 
metal  as  it  curled  round  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  while  in 
the  distance,  (climly  defined  in  an  ochre-colored  hBise  of 
heat,  rose  the  fantastic  rocks  and  depressions  of  the  inhos- 
pitable coast— a  desert  land,  smiling  eternally  beneath  the 
rajs  of  a  brazen,  pitUess  sun  ;  desolate,  barren,  burning  ; 
weird  as  the  mountains  in  the  moon,  lonely  beyond  all 
power  of  words  to  express. 

Now  and  then  a  huge  black  porpoise  showed  his  shining 
back  above  the  water,  or  a  shoal  of  flying-fish,  like  silver 
birds,  skimmed  the  placid  surface  for  a  moment  or  two,  to 
the  languid  amusemeot  of  the  children  ;  but  nothing  else 
occurred  to  break  the  monotony. 

A  knot  of  gentlemen,  in  the  lightest  possible  attire  con- 
sistent with  decency,  were  playing  at  whist  under  the 
double  awning,  and  on  the  upper-deck  the  ladies  dozed, 
worked  or  read,  in  drowsy  silence,  too  indolent  to  talk. 

The  two  ladies  I  have  mentioned  sat  alone  together  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  main-deck,  conversing  in  low  tones. 

*'And  do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me,  Miss  Bampfylde, 
that  you  are  going  all  the  way  to  India — to  India,  to  marry 
a  man  whom  you  have  never  seen,  on  the  strength  of  a 
photograph  ?*'  asked  the  elder  lady. 

••Yes  ;  I  really  do  mean  to  tell  you  so,  Mrs.  Ponsonby,** 
answered  the  beauty,  with  a  lazy  laugh.  «  Bather  a  mad 
thing  to  do,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Very  mad,  I  should  say,"  answered  her  companion, 
quietly,  as  she  held  her  head  a  little  on  one  side  to  look  at 
her  work.  **  Suppose  when  you  get  out  there  you  find 
that  you  don't  like  this  gentleman,  after  all?  What 
then  ?" 

•*  That  would  certainly  be  very  embarrassing,**  said  Miss 
Bampfylde.  *'  But  I  know  that  I  sbali  like  him.  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  desperately  in  love  with  him  even  now." 

**  With  his  likeness,  yon  mean." 

**Well,  with  his  likeness,  if  you  will  have  it  so,"  an- 
swered Miss  Bampfylde.  **  But  faces  don*t  lie,  and  his  is 
the  best  and  noblest  and  handsomest  face  I  ever  saw.*' 

*<  Well,  I  confess  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  the  plain 
little  woman,  shaking  her  head. 

**  Perhaps  not ;  but,  if  you  care  to  listen,  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it,  and  then  you  may  understand  better. 
Bhallir 

**  Yes,  do,  if  it  won't  make  you  too  hot,*'  answered  Mrs. 
Ponsonby. 


The  two  ladies  shared  the  same  cabin,  and  had  drifted 
into  the  kind  of  intimacy  that  occurs  so  frequently  on 
board  ship.  Sometimes  these  intimacies  end  as  they 
begin,  but  sometimes  they  lead  to  lifelong  friendships. 

I  don't  suppose  that  Alice  Bampfylde  cared  much  for 
Mrs.  Ponsonby,  but  she  liked  her  well  enough;  and 
Mrs.  Ponsonby,  a  seasoned  Anglo-Indian,  took  a  oertain 
interest  in  the  beautiful  girl  who  was  going  out  to  a 
strange  land  on  such  a  romantic  wild-goose  chase  in  search 
of  a  husband. 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  any  hotter  than  I 
am,*'  returned  the  beauty,  lazily.  "Well,  then,  you  must 
know  I  am  one  of  those  happy  creatures  whose  faces  are 
their  fortunes.  I  have  just  enough  money  a  year  to  keep 
me  in  gloves,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  trifles,  and  I  have 
not  a  relation  in  the  world  that  I  care  a  straw  about,  or 
who  cares  a  straw  about  me. 

"For  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  living  with  an  old 
great-aunt  of  mine  in  a  moldy,  mildewed  old  cathedral 
town.  I  wish  I  could  describe  my  aunt  to  you,  but  I 
really  could  not  do  justice  to  her.  ** 

*'  She  is  very  tall,  very  thin  and  very  prim ;  she  wears 
mittens  and  a  black  satin  gown  and  a  brown  front ;  she 
never  laughs  and  never  leans  back  in  her  chair,  but  siti 
bolt  upright,  looking  the  picture  of  gloom.  She  never 
moves  out  of  the  house,  except  to  go  in  a  bathchair  to 
Saint  Barabbas  on  Sunday. 

"  Saint  Barabbas  is  a  fearfully  low  church,  and  my  aunt 
goes  in  for  that  sort  of  thing,  cultivates  cadaverous-looking 
parsons,  has  prayer-meetings  at  her  house,  and  goes  up 
to  London  every  year  for  the  May  meetings  at  Exeter 
HalL 

•*  You  may  guess  how  lively  all  this  was  for  me.  Thea^ 
tres,  balls  and  parties  were  things  to  be  dreamed  of ;  th^ 
did  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  my  existence  at  alL  I 
never  dared  to  laugh,  for  if  I  did  I  was  immediately  told 
to  meditate  upon  my  latter  end,  and  if  a  man  so  much  as 
looked  at  me  I  was  threatened  with  nothiDg  less  than 
eternal  perdition. 

*'  Still  she  could  not  always  keep  me  shut  up  in  her  dull 
sitting-room,  and  I  have  had  some  glimpses  of  the  outer 
world  occasionally.  I  was  getting  very  sick  of  this  sort  of 
life  when  one  day  I  got  a  letter  from  my  brother  in  India 
— ^he  is  only  my  half-brother,  by-the-by,  aod  twenty  years 
older  than  myself.     I  have  not  seen  him  for  ten  years. 

"  Well,  as  I  told  you,  I  got  a  letter  from  him — a  letter 
which  amused  me  very  much.  In  it  he  told  me  that  the 
magistrate  and  collector  of  Mnggeratial — that  is  the  name 
of  the  station  where  he  lives — had  seen  my  photograph, 
and  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  it— he  had  gone  quite 
mad  over  it,  in  fact 

"I  treated  it  as  a  joke,  of  course;  but  my  brother 
wrote  several  letters  all  in  the  same  strain.  Mr.  Ham^ 
mond,  the  collector,  was  qaite  serious,  he  said  ;  he  wished 
to  propose  in  due  form.  It  would  be  an  excellent  match 
for  me  in  every  respect  Would  I  come  out  to  India  and 
see  if  I  could  fancy  him  ?  etc.,  eta  Then  my  brother  in- 
closed a  photograph. 

''  My  dear  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  until  I  saw  that  photograph 
the  whole  a£&dr  struck  me  as  rather  absurd,  and  my 
brother's  proposal  that  I  should  go  out  to  him  as  a  thing 
not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  But  when  I  had  re% 
ceived  Mr*. Hammond's  likeness,  my  opinion  entirely 
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altered,  and  I  oonfeas  that  I  fell  as  maoh  in  lore  with  it  as 
he  had  with  mine.  Here  it  is.  Jadge  for  yoarself  whether 
1  am  justified  in  my  madness  or  not." 

She  took  an  jenrelope  from  her  pocket,  and,  opening  it, 
presented  a  photograph  to  her  friend. 

It  was  a  Tignette^merely  the  head  of  a  strikingly  hand- 
some man  of  abont  thirty,  with  finely -cut  features,  a  long 
dark  beard  and  singularly  pleasing  dark  eyes,  though  with 
a  slightly  melancholy  expression. 

Mrs.  Ponsonby  looked  at  it  attentively. 

<'He  is  a  very  good-looking  man,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause.  "But  I  have  seen  other  men  as  good-looking 
before," 

"So  have  I,"  answered  Miss  Bampfylde;  "but  never 
one  whose  face  appealed  to  my  heart  as  this  man  does.  It 
is  the  expression  that  makes  all  the  charm  in  my  eyes— 
there  is  something  so  thoroughly  good  and  noble  about 
it" 

Then  she  returned  the  photograph  to  its  place  in  her 
pocket  

CHAPTER  IL 

IN    A    "  TICCA    OAEI.'*  • 

The  days  passed  on,  and  at  last  they  neared  the  end  of 
their  long  and  monotonous  voyage. 

One  morning,  early  in  November,  they  steamed  up  the 
river  Hooghly,  and  soon  after  were  moored  alongside  the 
jetty  at  Calcutta. 

But  Miss  Bampfylde  was  not  destined  to  see  much  of  the 
City  of  Palaces  on  this  occasion,  for  the  Deccan  was  over- 
due, and  her  brother,  who  came  on  board  to  meet  her, 
said  that  he  had  been  in  Calcutta  two  days  already,  and 
that  they  must  start  early  the  next  morning  for  Muggera- 
tiul,  in  order  that  he  might  not  overstay  his  leave. 

Surgeon-Major  Bampfylde  was  a  short,  thick,  fiery- 
faced  little  man  of  forty,  with  a  sharp  voice  and  an 
imperious  manner,  especially  toward  the  servants,  and 
altogether  his  sister  was  not  much  prepossessed  with  him. 

They  were  up  at  dawn  the  next  day,  and  sunrise  saw 
them  in  the  train,  speeding— though  that  is  altogether  a 
delusive  word  when  applied  to  the  Eastern  Bengal  Bail- 
way— on  their  way  through  endless  swamps  and  paddy- 
fields,  past  feathery  cane-jungles,  and  across  broad  rivers, 
toward  Qoalando,  where  they  arrived  after  an  eight  hours' 
journey. 

The  train  drew  up  alongside  the  Ganges,  and  while  her 
brother  was  gone  to  see  after  the  laggage.  Miss  Bampfylde 
amused  herself  with  watching  the  crowds  of  noisy,  gesti- 
culating, half-naked  natives  streaming  out  of  the  fourth- 
dass  oartiages,  with  their  red,  bine  and  yellow  umbrellas, 
and  with  watching  the  queer  native  craft  on  the  river. 

A  boat  was  waiting  for  herself  and  her  brother — a 
roomy,  comfortable  budgerow,  with  bright-green  jilmils 
and  two  airy  cabins,  on  the  roof  of  which  a  native  cook 
was  squatting  on  his  haunches,  superintending  the  wash- 
ing of  a  gaunt  fowl,  the  boiling  of  a  pot  of  potatoes,  and 
the  frying  of  onions  for  curry,  the  whole  of  his  culinary 
operations  being  conducted  over  a  fire  four  inches  square. 

At  last  Mr.  Bampfylde  returned,  looking  very  hot  and 
irate,  with  his  red  face  glowing  under  an  enormous  Bola 
iopect  like  a  gigantic  mushroom  ;  and  soon  after  that  they 
were  off  again,  glidbg  smoothly  down  the  current  of  the 
mighty  Ganges. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  they  arrived,  and  Miss  Bamp- 
fylde could  distinguish  little  else  than  a  wide  waste  of 
•and,  with  a  few  tamarisk-bushes  here  and  there,  and  a 
line  of  tall  date-palms,  cut  out  black  and  distinot  against 
the  yellow  glow  in  the  west 


A  nondescript  vehicle,  called  a  ticca  garU  with  two 
wretched  tals,  or  native  ponies,  harnessed  to  it  with  old 
bits  of  frayed  rope,  was  waiting  at  the  ghat  Into  this 
they  got»  and  after  half  an  hour  spent  in  endeavoring  to 
induce  the  tola  to  move,  by  dint  of  dragging  in  front  and 
shoving  behind,  they  got  into  motion,  and  shambled  off 
through  the  deep  sand  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour: 

Alice  thought  that  they  would  never  get  to  their  jour- 
ney's end,  but  at  last  the  b'ght  of  the  station  gleamed 
across  the  plain,  and  soon  after  the  wretched  vehicle  came 
to  a  standstill  (for  the  twentieth  time),  and  Mr.  Bampfylde 
aimoanced  to  his  sister  that  they  had  arrived. 

Mrs.  Bampfylde  was  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  Aliee 
was  presented  to  her  sister-in-law,  whom  she  had  nevfr 
before  seen. 

Mrs.  Bampfylde  was  a  thin,  pale,  washed-out  looking 
woman,  who  might  have  been  any  aga  She  had  been 
bom  and  bred  in  India,  and  her  Ens[iish  was  very  curious; 
it  was  like  the  English  spoken  by  a  foreigner,  and  yet  it 
wasn't  Alice  thought  her  veiy  odd.  Her  dross,  too, 
limp  and  ill-made,  did  not  appear  to  belong  to  any  partio- 
ular  age,  country  or  fashion.  Alice  looked  at  her  with 
wonder;  this  was  the  first  specimen  of  the  genua  she  haA 
seen. 

A  chill  feeling  of  desolation  seemed  to  steal  over  her  aS 
of  a  sudden  as  she  glanced  round  the  bare,  white,  ill- 
lighted  rooms,  where  there  was  nothing  of  English  com- 
fort or  English  cheerfulness,  and  tried  to  take  to  her  new 
relations,  who  were  stranger  to  her  ttian  strangers  in  her 
own  far-off  English  home. 

Far  away,  indeed  !  And  the  thought  of  the  vastness  of 
the  space — all  those  thousands  of  miles  of  watery  wilder- 
ness that  rolled  between  her  and  home — seemed  to  striks 
a  sensation  of  terror  to  her  heart  for  the  first  time.  Bit 
she  was  tired  and  wornout  with  travel  and  excitement 
To-morrow,  she  thought,  all  would  be  right,  and  to- 
morrow she  would  see  him  I 

So  she  took  out  the  precious  photograph,  looked  at  it 
long  and  tenderly,  and  having  put  it  uilder  her  pillow, 
was  soon  asleep.  

CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  GOLLBCTOB  OF  XUOOEBATZAXi. 

The  next  morning  she  woke  early.  Nobody  can  sleen 
late  in  India ;  all  nature  conspires  against  it  The  early  son 
shines  on  the  dewy  grass ;  the  birds  are  chirping  and  call- 
ing to  each  other,  and  the  flowers  put  forth  a  thousaai 
mingled  scents,  inviting  yon  into  the  garden. 

Besides,  the  minas  scream  in  the  verandas  in  a  manner 
that  defies  all  attempts  at  sleep,  and  the  gray  crows  come 
and  perch  on  the  jilmils,  and  salute  you  with  a  loud 
••caw-caw,"  in  expectation  of  seeing  your  ehala-hagiri^ 
that  is^  your  early  tea-and-toast— brought  in ;  for  the 
crows  always  manage  to  steal  half  when  yonr  back  ii 
tamed. 

By-and-by  Mrs.  Bampfylde  came  into  her  sistrr-in-lawls 
bedroom,  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Hammond  was  waiting  to 
see  her,  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  impatience  not  to  b« 
described. 

Alice  felt  her  heart  give  a  great  bound,  and  now  thai 
the  eventful  moment  of  her  meeting  with  her  lover  had 
arrived,  she  trembled  all  over  with  excitement 

However,  she  twisted  up  her  shining  masses  of  golden 
brown  hair,  and  dressed  herself  in  her  most  dainty  mofn- 
ing-dres8 ;  and  then,  blushing  like  a  wild-rose,  and  witb 
her  heart  beaUng  fast,  she  went  to  meet  the  man  for  whose 
sake  she  had  left  home  and  kindred  and  people. 

For  one  moment  she  paused  on  the  threshold  of  tlw 
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As  for  Alice, 
fdtt  as  if  phd 
going  oat  of 
flenses. 

•'  Who  did  yon  isav 
this  gentleman  was  ?" 
elie  naked,  tnrning  to 
htr  brother  ^ith  an 
txprrseion  of  uUer 
bewilderment. 

'•Who?  Wliy.  lU. 
Hammond— Mr,  Julin 
Hiimmond^oE  courae/* 
said  her  brother, 

••Ttiere  must  be 
soxno    mistake.     This 

ii    aot — not^ ^"  be* 

gan  Alice,  somewhat 
wildly, 

^'  No  mistake  at  a11» 
X  aasuro  you,  dear 
Misfl  Bampfjlle/' 
Raid  the  magtstiato 
and  collector  of  Mug* 
f^eratial,  gallantly,  as 
be  got  hold  of  her 
hand  And  eqaeezed  it 
again.  '*I  am  John 
Hammond,  at  your 
nerTice  now  and  al< 
way  a.  There  is  net 
—ahem  I— a  htippier  man  in  the  world  tlian  I  am  to-day." 

*'  Come,  Alice,  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  that  V*  asked 
her  brother,  with  a  gruffiaugh. 

'*  Nothing  ;  I— I  don*t  feel  very  well,"  cried  poor  Alice, 
and  fled  from  the  veranda. 

** Bless  my  soul  1  What  is  the  matter  with  the  girl?" 
said  Mr.  Bampfylde.  **  Here,  Georgiana  '*  (to  hJs  wife), 
••  jast  go  and  look  after  Alice ;  she  says  she^a  not  well/* 

Georgiana  found  her  bejuilifnl  siater*in-Iaw  pacing  np 
and  down  her  bedroom,  with  ber  hands  clasped  in  the 
vildest  way. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bampfylde. 

"  Matter !  matter  1  cried  Alice,  in  the  greatest  excite- 
ment. '*  There  is  some  mistake,  some  horrible  mistake. 
That  is  not  Mr.  Hdmrnond— that  man  on  the  veranda,'* 

Jttst  then  Mr.  Bampfylde  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and 
bis  wife  called  him  in. 

**8he  says  that  Mr.  Hammond  is  not — not  Mr.  Ham- 
mond," aaad  Georgians,  helplessly.  ''Tm  snre  J  don*t 
know  what's  wrong  with  her." 


SAORaa  AKUTALfl,— TBS  SlCaiD  IBIS  or  •OTFT.— tn  P40S  S15* 

••What  the  denoe  do  yoa  mean,  girl  ?"  cried  the  lur- 

geon-major,  irately. 

**  I  mean  that  you  have  deceived  me  I"  sobbed  Alice. 
•*  That— that— that  is  not  the  man  I  came  out  to  India  to 
marry.  That — that  is  not  the  man  whose  photograph  you 
sent  me  V* 

**  How  dare  yoa  say  I  have  deceived  yon  ?*'  cried  ber 
brother.  '*  That  is  the  man  whose  photograph  X  sent  yon* 
He  went  down  to  Colcatta,  and  bad  it  done  on  purpose,  and 
a  confounded  good  likeness  it  was— a  most  speaking  like- 
ness, I  call  it— one  of  Bowne  &  Shepherd's  best'' 

'•It  is  not,**  persisted  Alice,  desperately,  **I  never  saw 
either  him  or  his  photograph  before,  and— and— I  don't 
want  to  see  him  ever  ogain.  This  is  the  photograph  yon 
sent  me— this  is  the  man  I  came— came — ^^all  this  way  to 
marry.*'  And  she  took  the  photograph  from  her  pooket 
and  handed  it  to  her  brother. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mr&  Bampfylde  looked  at  it 

*'  This  is  not  John  Hammond  I"  they  both  cried,  ipon< 
taneoaftly.     **  This  is  Justin  O'Dohogbue*" 


Tin  i>oa-«riii. 


ictiiaiT  or  AN  arts,  oa  iicaao  ictll,  or  bctit. 
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''And  who  is  JoBtin  O'Donogline  ?"  cried  the  beaaij, 
ibrongh  her  tears. 

**  A  great  blackguard,  for  one  thing,'*  cried  her  brother, 
ii  a  rage. 

**  That  I  am  snre  he  is  not  I'*  flamed  Alice.  '*  No  man 
With  snch  K^h—heavefrdy  face  as  that  coald  be  a  black- 
gnard." 

**  Ck)nldn't  he  ?  Well,  he  behaved  like  one  here,  at 
least ;  jilted  the  nicest  girl  in  the  station,  after  compro- 
ndsiDg  her  in  eyery  possible  way.  I'd  hare  horsewhipped 
kim  if  I  had  been  her  brother.  He  was  joint  magistrate 
kerOy  and  now  he  lias  gone  home  on  sick-leave  for  two 
jsarih^bad  lack  go  with  him  I  It  was  fortunate  he  fell  ill 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  he  had  made  India  too  hot  to 
kddhixn.** 

^It  will  soon  be  too  hot  to  hold  me,  I  fancy,"  said 
Alice.  ''Anyhow,  I  have  not  the  sligbest  intention  of 
aoarrying  Mr.  Hammoad.  He— he  looks  like  a  respect- 
able pablic-honse  keeper.*' 

^'Yon  mast  marrj  him,  gir).  I  never  heard  each 
Mmsense.  I  tell  yoa  Til— I'll— disown  yon  !'*  fumed  Mr. 
Bampfylde.  "Pablic-honse  keeper,  indeed  I  I  tell  yon 
il*8  an  uncommon  good  match  for  yoa,  beauty  as  you  may 
tkink  yourself.  Why,  bless  my  soul !  do  you  think  pucka 
mgistrates  and  collectors  grow  on  every  bush  in  the 
jiagle?  As  for  that  sallow-faced,  hollow-eyed,  dark- 
Vearded  Irish  fellow,  I  can't  imagine  what  you  can  see  in 
Um  to  admire.  I  tell  you  you  are  very  lucky  in  the  ex- 
cliang&" 

*' Lucky  or  not,  I  will  never,  never  marry  Mr.  Ham- 
Bond,  the  vulgar,  red-faced,  odious  wretch  I"  cried  Miss 
tiimpfylde,  bursting  into  tears.  "I  will  go  back  to 
Tngland  by  the  next  mail" 

The  upshot  was  that  Mr.  Bampfylde  had  to  go  back  and 
lell  a  polite  fib  to  Mr.  Hammond,  who  had  been  invited 
Id  breakfast,  and  who  sat  down  with  a  very  melancholy 
Jboe  to  the  tough  fowl  outlets  smelling  of  garlic,  the 
vitforghy  Ironishestew,  and  savory  drawn  curry  which  the 
iifmutghara  handed  round. 

His  inamorata  did  not  appear  again — fatigue  was 
goaded  as  an  excuse  ;  and  after  breakfast  he  departed  to 
Im  Iriidtery,  subdued  indeed,  but  more  madly  in  love  than 
rror." 

The  position  of  all  persons  concerned  was  now  embar- 
lassiog  in  the  extreme. 

llr.  Hammond's  enamored  state  had  long  been  the 
fDwip  of  the  station,  and  the  subject  of  endless  jokes 
•iBOngst  the  young  men  ;  besides  which,  it  was  generally 
&DOwn  that  the  beautiful  Miss  Bampfylde  had  come  out 
npressly  to  marry  him,  and  now,  after  all,  she  would  not 
luiTe  him  1 

The  extraordinary  affair  of  the  wrong  photograph  soon 
cozed  out  end  was  talked  about  everywhere,  causing  end- 
Ins  surmise  and  conjcctare  ;  but  the  mystery  was  never 
•Dlred. 

Poor  Miss  Bamyfjlde  was  subjocted  to  fcarfal  persecu- 
6on  by  her  brother,  the  surgeon-major.  But  she  re- 
KAiaed  firm.     Marry  Mr.  Hammond  she  would  not 

8o  the  sad  news  had  to  be  broken  to  the  Collector  of 
Uuggeratial,  who  at  orco  shut  himself  up  io  his  own  bed- 
»t>om  with  his  faithful  Bearer  and  a  case  of  Exshaw  No.  1, 
aad  emarged  no  more  for  a  week. 

It  was  reported  he  was  down  with  a  bad  attack  of  that 
«lreadfal  Bangpo'-e  feV'T,  which  had  stack  to  htm  ever 
•hice  he  was  joint  magistrate  of  that  delightful  station. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  a  vast  number  of  bullock  garries 
were  collected  round  the  migisterial  abode.  Tents, 
irjing-pans,  camp-furniture,  bedding,  bamboo-baskets  of 
imrls,  and  '^rockery  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  were  brought  out 


and  packed  on  them  ;  and  it  was  annoonoed  that  the  Col- 
lector Sahib  was  going  out  on  his  cold-weather  tour  in  the 
district 

His  departure  was  an  infinite  relief  to  poor  Alice,  whob 
directly  he  was  gone,  received  from  the  hand  of  a  OoOeo* 
torate  Ohuprassi  a  despondent  but  good-natured  letter, 
telling  her  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  she  shooU 
never  again  be  troubled  with  his  unwoloome  love,  bat  thai 
he  should  remember  her  till  death,  etc.,  eta,  eta,  and 
that,  if  ever  he  could  do  anything  to  serve  her,  he  shonld 
esteem  himself  happy. 

Alice  was  deeply  touched  by  this  epistle^  and  aighedg  ai 
she  put  it  away  in  her  desk : 

"  Oh,  if  he  had  only  been  the  right  man  1" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A.    BBPEXTANT    SIKVEB. 

Miss  BAHPFYiiDE  did  not  return  by  the  next  steamer,  ai 
she  had  declared  she  would.  It  was  settled  she  shcnild 
spend  the  oold  season  with  her  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
and  go  back  to  England  in  the  Spring. 

Everybody  in  the  station  had  called  nx)on  her,  of  coune^ 
and  she  had  created  a  great  sensation.  The  young  man 
fell  mad  madly  in  love  with  her,  without  exception,  and 
the  ladies  endeavored  to  copy  her  fashionable  English 
dresses.! 

Three  nights  a  week  they  played  badminton  at  the 
judge's,  and  there  she  met  the  ^lUe  of  the  station — the 
joint  magistrate  and  his  wife,  the  district  engineer  and  his 
wife,  of  doubtful  color;  the  superintendent  of  police  and 
his  wife,  whose  color  was  not  doubtful,  though  she  talked 
much  of  "  home  "  on  the  strength  of  a  six  months*  sojoim 
in  England  after  her  marriage. 

Then  there  was  a  young  assistant  magistrate,  just  out 
from  London,  and  an  assistant  superintendent  of  police^ 
named  Stockford,  a  handsome^  devil-may-care^  happj-go- 
lacky  yonng  fellow,  who  was  soon  foremost  in  the  rank  of 
Miss  Bampfylde's  admirers. 

Still,  in  spite  of  badminton,  admirers  and  oooasional 
dinner-parties,  beautiful  Alice  fell  dreadfully  dull  in  Mug- 
geratial,  and  often  pined  for  her  old  home  in  the  delect- 
able cathedral  town  of  Westerham,  even. 

She  did  not  like  India  at  all — very  few  ladies  do,  if  any 
— and  an  unspeakable  weariness  seemed  to  take  poaaes- 
siou  of  her— a  home-sickness  that  seemed  eating  into  her 
soul. 

She  longed  for  the  time  of  her  return  to  England,  es- 
pecially as  that  favored  land  now  held  Mr.  Justin  0*Don- 
ogUue,  for  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself  that  she 
was  as  madly  in  love  as  ever  with  the  handsome  original  of 
her  cherished  photograph.  Yes,  madly  is  the  word  to 
use,  for  surely  it  was  the  height  of  madness  in  her  to  love 
a  man  she  had  never  seen,  and  of  whom  she  had  heard 
nothing  but  ilL 

About  the  middle  of  January  Mr.  Hammond,  who  was 
the  soul  of  jovial  good-nature,  and  who  was  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  first  shock  of  his  grievous  disappoint- 
ment, proposed  to  give  a  picnic  to  all  the  station. 

He  was  in  camp  some  ten  miles  down  the  river,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  make  a  boiting-excursion  of  it 

The  police  green-boat  was  furbished  up^  and  anothsr 
budgerow  borrowed,  and  any  amount  of  eatables  and 
champagne  got  up  from  Calcutta,  for  Mr.  Hammond  was 
very  free  with  his  money. 

At  last  the  day  arrived,  a  splendid  day  for  a  pionie ;  faol 
nobody  has  to  tremble  far  the  weather  on  theae  festiva^a* 
caeions  in  Indisi  where  every  day  the  son  riaaa  hriP 
alike. 
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The  pionio  was  a  great  niooeaa,  and  Alice  Baxnpfjlde,  in 
■pite  of  the  eappreesed  tenderness  of  the  joTial  collector, 
who  heayed  sentimental  sighs  that  were  ntterl j  at  variance 
with  his  mbicnnd  face,  and  sqneezed  her  hand  npon  eyerj 
possible  occasion,  enjoyed  herself  thoroughly. 

There  was  one  lady  present  whom  Miss  Bampfylde  re- 
garded with  a  cariosity  not  nnmingled  with  disgust 

This  was  the  fascinating  Miss  Jones,  whom  Mr.  Jostin 
O'Donoghne  was  snppcsed  to  hare  jilted  so  cmelly. 

Miss  Jones  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Zemindar,  and 
was  consequently  an  heiress.  Three  lacs  of  rupees  were 
to  be  hers  on  her  \redding*day,  and  her  diamonds  were 
magnificent ;  but  as  her  father,  though  rich,  was  very 
stingy,  the  rest  of  her  dress  did  not  correspond.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  gilded  bait  round  which  yarious  impecunious 
minnows,  in  the  way  of  assistant  superintendents  of 
police  and  budding  engineers,  had  nibbled,  poor  Miss 
Jones  still  remained  unmarried. 

There  is  no  denying  th^  fact  she  was  very  dark,  and  she 
certainly  was  not  as  young  as  she  had  been.  She  was 
yei^  lackadaisical  and  yery  melancholy,  and  so  thin  that 
she  always  reminded  one  of  those  touching  lines  in  the 
«< Dream  of  Fair  Women"  (not  Tennyson's) : 

"  Tou  might  have  clothed  her  sumptuously, 
In  halt  a  yard  of  tape." 

She  was  well  known  in  Muggeratial,  haying  lived  there 
many  years  with  her  father,  during  which  time  she  had 
angled  for  every  collector  and  joint  magistrate  who  had 
ever  been  sent  there  ;  for,  after  the  manner  of  all  ladies  of 
her  dass,  it  was  the  highest  ambition  of  her  life  to  marry 
a  covenanted  civilian— an  acme  of  glory  to  which  few 
attain,  unless  the  man  is  very  verdant  and  the  pill  very 
thickly  gilded. 

On  their  return  from  the'picnic,  Alice  Bampfylde  and 
Jack  Stockf  ord  paired  off  together.  They  sat  in  two  com- 
fortable bamboo  chairs  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  budgerow, 
talking  confidentially,  a  little  apart  from  the  reet,  watch- 
ing the  dark  figures  of  the  boatmen  wading  through  the 
water  as  they  towed  the  boat  with  a  rope  fastened  at  the 
top  of  the  mast 

It  was  a  lovely  night ;  the  full-moon  shone  down  with 
cloudless  splendor  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  vast  river, 
on  which  the  jungle  on  the  bank  was  darkly  shadowed. 

There  was  a  large  chur  in  the  middle,  overgrown  with 
long  grass  and  feathery  reeds,  which  harbored  countless 
flocks  of  wild  fowl,  perhaps  even  a  lurking  tiger  or  leopard, 
and  myriads  of  fire-flies  illumined  the  cane-brakes  and 
bamboo-jungles  on  the  mainland. 

The  natives  were  making  night  horrible,  as  usual,  with 
their  tom-toms ;  but,  softened  by  the  distance,  the  sound 
came  not  unpleasantly  across  the  water,  mingled  with  the 
mournful  howling  of  the  jackals  that  rose  and  fell  on  the 
night  wind. 

Wrapped  in  her  warm  shawl,  Alice  sat  listening  to  the 
calling  of  the  snipe  on  the  reedy  sand-bank,  and  looking 
out  over  the  tranquil  scene  which  bad  a  weird  attraction 
for  her,  so  different  it  was  from  anything  she  had  ever  seen. 

She  and  young  Jack  Stockford  had  been  sitting  in 
silence  for  some  minutes,  and  through  it  they  heard  the 
noisy  talking  and  kughing  going  on  below  in  the  cabin. 

PresenUy  somebody  mentioned  a  name  which  caught 
Miss  Bampfylde's  ears  at  once. 

"I  wonder  who  is  taking  O'Donoghue's  name  in  vain  T* 

Mid  Jack—"  Miss  Jones,  I  suppose,  by  the  voice.    I  dare- 

•qr  you  have  heard  that  story,  Miss  Bampfylde  r 

**I  ha?9  heard  that  Mr.  O'Donoghne  Moved  and  rode 

r.*  *^  mnm^  Alioe^  with  a  smile.     "  My  brother  said 

^-^her." 


"  I  know  people  do  say  so,  bnt  I  don't  beUeva  it^**  an- 
swered Jack.  *<  O'Donoghne  is  not  the  man  to  behaya 
badly  to  any  girl ;  he  is  a  most  honorable  fellow,  and 
thoroughly  good-hearted." 

'*Bnt  he— he  got  her  very  much  talked  about,  did  he 
not  r  asked  AUce. 

"  She  got  herself  very  much  talked  about,  more  likely,** 
retorted  Jack,  indignantly.  "  She  was  after  him  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night — would  not  give  him  a  moment's 
peace.  To  do  her  justice,  I  believe  she  really  imagined 
herself  in  love  with  him  at  the  time — so  she  had  done  with 
about  five-and-twenty  other  men  before.  Her  father 
asked  him  his  intentions,  you  know.  Poor  old  chap  I  he 
had  so  often  gone  through  that  oeremony  it  must  have 
come  quite  easy  to  him.  O'Donoghne  said  he  had  none  ; 
BO  then  there  was  a  flare  up." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  O'Donoghne  does  not  look  the  man  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  Alice,  meditatively,  as  she 
looked  out  across  the  broad  expanse  of  moonlit  river.  **I 
never  saw  a  more  beautiful  face  than  he  has." 

Then  she  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  only  seen 
his  photograph,  and  blushed  deeply. 

«'  Yes,  hasn't  he  ?"  cried  Jack. 

Then  he,  too^  caught  himself  up,  and  his  face  grew  fiery 
red  in  the  moonlight. 

Fresentiy  he  said,  hesitatingly,  and  in  a  very  subdued 
tone : 

•*  Min  Bampfylde,  I  wonder  if  I  might  tell  you  some- 
thing r 

**  Certainly.    Why  not  ?"  she  asked,  inquiringly. 

'*  I  have  often  wanted  to  do  so,  but  have  always  funked 
it,"  said  Jack.  *'I  am  afraid  yon  will  be  awfully  angry 
with  me,  and  no  wonder.    I  deserve  it" 

*'  What  can  it  be  that  yon  have  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Stock- 
ford  ?"  asked  Alice,  with  a  smile. 

*<  Why,  about  that  unlucky  photograph  of  O'Donoghne 
which  you  received  instead  of— of  Mr.  Hammond's.  I— I 
have  heard  all  about  it" 

••Indeed,  Mr.  Stockford !" 

*<  Tes ;  and— and  I  am  really  awfully  sorry,  but  I  mnsi 
plead  guilty.  Miss  Bampfylde,  I  am  the  miserable  cul- 
prit, who,  for  a  foolish  joke,  which  I  heartily  repent  of 
now,  sent  you  that  photograph." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Stockford!" 

"Tes,"  continued  Jack,  penitently.  "I  know  I  am  a 
sinner  of  the  deepest  dye,  but  please  listen  to  my  confes- 
sion, and  forgive  me,  if  you  can.  You  must  know  that 
everybody  in  the  station  had  heard  the  joke  about  old 
Hammond  being  so  desperately  smitten  with  your  photo^ 
and  of  the  way  he  went  on  raving  about  yon.  Well,  on« 
day  I  happened  to  be  oaUing  at  your  place  with  a  fellow 
named  Willett — he's  gone  up-country  now— just  as  yonx 
brother  was  addressing  a  letter  to  you. 

"  'I  am  sending  off  Hammond's  likeneaa  to  my  slsier«* 
he  said,  in  a  self-satisfied  sort  of  way,  'and  a  deofl  an 
uncommonly  good  one  it  is,  too— John  to  the  lifeii* 

"  Just  at  that  moment  he  was  called  away,  and  left  tlie 
letter  open  on  the  table.   Then  Satan  entered  into  WiUett'a 
heart,  and  he  said,  'I  say,  Jaok,  what  alailL  it  would  be  to 
nend  some  other  fellow's  photo  instead  1*    I  am  aorry  to 
say  I  agreed. 

"  There  was  an  album  lying  near,  and  we  opened  U  in 
haste.  The  first  man  we  oame  across  was  O'Dono^^ue 
He  was  always  an  immense  admirer  of  yours— I  ummo^^  oi 
your  photograph,  Miaa  Bampfylde." 

"  'Let's  put  him  in,**  «ied  Willett  "Ho'e  tl^  \^^ 
looking  man  here.* 

"So  we  put  him  In*  and  abstracted  old 
Your  brother  neyer  diaeayeaed  the  exohanit^  wmI  \ 
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woiii  VoUik  tout!  And  now»  can  yon  ever  pftidon  a  re- 
peniant  sinner^  Mies  Bampfylde  ?'^ 

'*  I  will  try-  Bat,  oh  I  it  was  a  cmel  joke  for  me  !** 
edecl  Alice,  Then  she  added,  '*  However,  I  ought  to  blame 
my  own  folly,  not  you»  I  suppose," 

So  the  mystery  of  the  photograph  was  cleared  up  at 
last 

Early  in  March  Miss  Bampfylde  left  Miiggeratiat  More 
than  one  ar- 
dent admirer 
besOQght  her 
to  remain  pour 
toujaurt,  bat 
she  shook  her 
head.  She 
hated  India, 
she  said,  and 
wonld  not  live 
in  it  lor  all 
the  riohes  in 
the  world* 

And  so  «he 
■aiJed  away. 

Ghaffkb  V. 

Baok  again 
in  the  moldy 
old  cathedral 
otty,  where  so 
much  of  her 
life  had  been 
■pent  It  was 
changed  in 
reality,  bat 
■eemed  older, 
blacker  and 
more  dead- 
alive  than 
ever  to  Alice. 

The  past 
Winter  had 
told  on  her 
great-annt 
o  o  nsiderably* 
The  old  lady 
had  BgedTery 
much,  and 
scarcely  ever 
left  the  house 
now*  bnt  r&» 
mained  shut 
np  with  her 
lap  dog  and 
her  books  of 
devotion  in 
the  little  room 
overlooking 
the  cathedraL 

Her  beantifnl  niece  was  kept  more  than  ever  a  prisoner, 
therefore,  seldom  going  ont  and  seeing  bat  few  people, 
except  the  sallow,  olerioal  gentlemen,  stiff  and  atarohedt 
who  earae  to  visit  the  old  lady,  or  the  acidnlated  spinsters 
and  matrons  of  mature  years  who  occasionally  looked  in  to 
detail  the  gossip  of  the  town  over  an  afternoon  cap  of  tea. 

Months  passed  on  in  this  dnll,  monotonous  way ;  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  the  same  dreary  routine,  till 
Alice  Bampfyldd  was  almost  dead  with  ennuU     Someticnes 


saiTasa  Amu  alb.— ra  a  baossd  moskkts  or  india  in  tbb  templs  lx  sithA, 


she  looked  in  the  glass  and  asked  her  oim  lovely  bnl  dis- 
consolate image  whether  she  was  always  to  waste  her 
youth  and  beauty  on  the  desert  air  of  thli  molancholy 
place,  or  whether  a  release  would  ever  come. 

It  is  true  that»  as  ahe  herself  had  said«  her  aiml  eonld 
not  hide  her  altogether  from  admiring  maU  ejea,  and  onu 
minor  canon,  one  evangelical  oorator,  and  a  widowed 
physician,  not  mach  past  fifty,  had  all  laid  their  bearti  si 
her  dainty  feet  within  the  last  few  months  ;  bnl  ahe  had 

dec  lined  lo 
onrtaii  Utr 
capU?!^  «1 
t  h  o  espsmaa 
of  imkinir 
either  of 
them* 

One  dreary 
day,  at  the  fsg 
end  of  Au- 
tumn, when 
the  bat  asi 
yellow  lesfes 
were  drifting 
dowo  from 
the  ffloumfnl 
elms  in  IIm» 
oathed  rai 
dos« ;  when 
the  amoke 
beat  do«ii, 
and  tbagostj 
wind  swept 
rottnd  the 
oomert  of  the 
qtinlQl  old 
streeti  and 
alleys,  Alios 
put  on  h^t 
hat,  and  with 
a  d  o  n  b  t  f  n  I 
glance  at  tb« 
dull  Novem- 
ber sky  which 
hinted  at  rain, 
stepped  across 
to  the  cathe* 
dra]«  where 
the  organ  was 
already  peal- 
ing forth  for 
servtoo, 

Very  few 
people  were 
there,  and 
those  few 
•eemo4  eoa^ 
terifd  opMely 
over  the  rows 
of  cniBson* 
cnahioaed 

seats.     The  vast  nave,  with  its  shadowy  B!d»*alalea»  looked 
cold  and  damp,  and  had  a  moldy,  earthy  s^ell. 
how  or  another,  Alice  felt  uDiisually  depressed  itt  i 

Service  was  over  at  last  Tbe  magnilioeilt  origiii  pealed 
forth  again,  filling  tbe  dim  aisles  with  a  flooil  of  -nrr^jd, 
and  Miaa  B^mpf  jlde,  shivering  even  in  her  war»  :;<» 

passed  down   the  nave    after    the    line    of    wixitcr^bed 
chorister  boys. 
It  WHS  no  uncommon  thing  for  strmngon  lo  vlill  tbe 
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cathedral,  and  the  assizes  were  on  now,  which  bronght  a 
great  many  conntrj  people  to  the  town.  Several  parties 
of  visitors  were  going  round  with  the  vergers  as  Miss 
Bampfylde  left  her  seat,  and  more  than  one  person  tamed 
and  looked  admiringly  after  her  tall,  elegant  figure. 

As  she  passed  down  the  nave  to  go  out  by  the  great  south 
door,  she  saw  a  gentleman  standing  with  his  back  toward 
her,  examining  a  onrions  inscription  on  the  walL 

Presently  he  turned,  hat  in  hand,  and  came  slowly  toward 
her  ;  a  tall,  distinguished-looking  man,  with  a  dark,  flow- 
ing beard,  and  grave,  penetrating  eyes. 

Miss  Bampfylde's  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  and  then 
stood  still,  while  the  blood  rushed  frantically  over  her  face 
and  neck. 

Wait  it  possible  ?  Yes,  there  could  be  no  mistake— it 
was  the  original  of  that  beloved  and  cherished  photograph 
which  had  taken  her  to  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

On  his  side,  the  stranger  looked  at  her  with  an  intent- 
ness  that  was  unmistakable.  As  his  eyes  first  rested  on 
her,  she  saw  him  start  slightly,  with  an  expression  that  she 
could  almost  have  believed  was  of  recognition,  and  in 
passing  he  looked  at  her  with  an  earnestness  that  was 
almost  impolite,  or  would  have  been  in  any  one  else. 

At  the  door,  if  it  had  been  to  save  her  life,  she  could  not 
have  helped  glancing  round,  and  she  saw  that  he  had 
turned  also,  aud  under  pretense  of  looking  at  the  west 
window,  through  which  a  pale  ray  of  sickly  sunshine  was 
gleaming,  was  gazing  after  her  retiring  figure.  Then  the 
heavy  door  swung  to  behind  }ier,  and  she  passed  out  into 
the  gloomy  cathedral  yard,  hemmed  in  by  the  tall  red 
bouses. 

Down  the  high-street  she  walked  as  if  in  a  dream,  her 
heart  beating,  her  color  coming  and  going,  and  every 
nerve  in  her  body  tingling  with  excitement. 

Half-way  down  the  high-street  she  was  joined  by  a  jovial, 
loud  voiced  lawyer,  whose  daughter  was  rather  a  friend  of 
hers. 

«« Well,  Miss  Bampfylde,  where  are  you  going  ?"  cried 
he,  shaking  hands  heartily  with  her.  "If  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  come  into  the  Nisi  Frius  Court  with 
me — got  an  awfully  amusing  breach-of-promise  case  on — 
no  end  of  love-letters.  Witnesses  great  fun — I  am  on  the 
defendant's  side.     Will  you  come  ?" 

Miss  Bampfylde  said  she  should  like  it  immensely ;  so 
the  burly  lawyer  walked  iato  the  shire-hall  with  her, 
pushed  through  the  knots  of  barristers,  attorneys,  magis- 
trates and  idlers,  and  soon  found  her  a  seat  on  the  magis- 
trates* bench,  where  a  number  of  ladies  were  already  sit- 
ting. 

A  stout  lady  in  a  shawl,  with  a  very  perturbed  counten- 
ance, was  being  examined,  and  gave  great  sport  Loud 
was  the  laughter  in  court,  and  frequent  were  the  calls  for 
silence;  preoccupied  as  she  was,  Alice  Bampfylde  could 
not  help  laughing  heartily  at  the  answers  elicited  from  the 
unfortunate  victim. 

Presently  a  handsome  though  somewhat  severe-looking 
barrister  rose  up  to  speak. 
"Who  is  this  ?'*  asked  Alice. 

"Oh,  this  is  the  counsel  on  our  side,**  answered  Mr. 
Dignam.  "He  is  Mr.  O'Donoghne,  the  celebrated  Q.G.; 
most  of  the  ladies  are  in  love  with  him — an  uncommonly 
good-looking  fellow,  isn't  he  ?" 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,  for  he  is  my  brother,  and  I 
am  proud  of  him  myself,"  said  a  pleasant  voice.  "You 
ore  Mr.  Dignam,  I  presume  ?'* 

Miss  Bampfylde  started,  and  looked  round  hastily. 
Mr.  Justin  O'Donoghue  had  come  in  so  quietly  that  she 
had  not  observed  him,  and  had  taken  a  vacant  chair  by  the 
worthy  lawyer.  _ 


"Certainly,  sir,  at  your  service,"  answered  Mr.  Dignam. 
"Your  brother  is  a  remarkable  man,  sir,  and  we  an  for- 
tunate to  have  secured  his  servioea." 

As  for  Alice  Bampfylde,  she  was  redder  than  a  zoae ;  her 
face  was  perfectly  on  fire  with  blushes,  and  ahe  inmUad 
from  head  to  foot  with  agitation. 

She  dared  not  look  at  him,  yet  ahe  knew  that  hia  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her,  and  oh  !  how  handsome  he  was  1^ 
ten  thousand  times  handsomer  than  his  photograph  I 

Bhe  felt  as  if  heaven  itself  had  opened,  and  as  if  its  ce- 
lestial radiance  illumined  this  bare,  prosaic  law-eofort  with 
its  ink-stained  tables,  its  matter-of-faofe  benoheB  and  its 
hideous  jury-box. 

Meanwhile,  the  lawyer  and  her  friend  were  oonTecsing 
together  on  commonplace  matters  in  a  low  tone ;  but  by- 
and-by  Mr.  Dignam  was  called  out,  and  only  aa  empty 
chair  remained  between  her  and  Mr.  0*Donoghae. 
Another  witness  was  being  examined  then. 
'•<  Are  yon  fond  of  coming  here  ?'*  asked  he,  presently. 
"  Yes,  very ;  but  I  don't  often  get  the  chance,"  an- 
swered Alice,  still  not  daring  to  look  at  him,  and  trying 
not  to  betray  her  agitation  in  her  voice. 

"  I  think  I  saw  you  in  the  cathedral  a  little  whUe  airo,** 
continued  Mr.  O'Donoghue,  with  his  dark  eyes  still  fixed 
on  her  face. 
"Yes.'» 

There  was  nothing  the  least  impertinent  or  preenming 
in  his  address.  He  was  perfectly  respectable  and  well- 
bred,  and  his  voice  was  very  pleasant ;  it  sounded  like 
sweetest  music  in  Alice's  ear. 

By-and-by  she  found  herself  talking  to  him  quite  natn- 
rally,  and  hoping  that  Mr.  Dignam  would  not  oome  bask 
for  a  long  while. 
Presently  he  said : 

"  Have  yon  any  friends  in  India,  may  I  ask  T* 
"  Yes,"  answered  Alice.     "  I  have  a  brother  thera** 
"I  thought  so.     May  I  be  impertinent  enough  to  ask 
where  in  India  ?" 

"  He  is  stationed  at  MuggeratiaL  He  is  a  civil  mygin^^** 
there,"  answered  Alice. 

"Your  brother's  name  is  Bampfylde,"  said  Mr.  O'Don- 
oghue, with  a  sweet  smile,  that  lit  up  his  dark  face  like 
sunshine.  "  I  knew  it  the  moment  I  saw  you.  I  have 
often  seen  your  likeness  in  his  album.  Miss  Bampfylde." 
"Indeed  I"  answered  Alice,  blushing  furiously.  "  How 
— how  very  strange  that  you  should  recognize  me  I" 

"  Not  at  all  strange.  Miss  Bampf  jlde.     I ** 

But  just  at  that  moment  Mr.Dignam  returned,  and  soon 
after  the  court  adjourned. 

Alice  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  state  of  bliasfal  ex- 
citement and  exaltation  impossible  to  describe  ;  she  oould 
do  nothing  but  sit  and  think  of  him. 

But,  oh  I  those  assizes,  they  would  be  over  in  two  or 
three  days  now,  and  then  he  would  go^  and — and  what 
should  she  do  ? 

The  next  day,  however,  she  got  a  letter  from  her  friend, 
Kate  Dignam,  asking  her  to  dinner — "  to  meet  Mr.  O'Don- 
oghue, the  Q.O.,  and  his  brother,*'  wrote  pretty  EatSi 
"Mind,  you  must  come  I" 

Must  come,  indeed  ;  as  if  anything  earthly  should  have 
prevented  her. 

Need  I  say  how  long  she  took  to  dress  on  that  eventful 
evening,  or  how  lovely  she  looked  as  she  entered  the 
Dignams'  drawing-room  to  meet  the  hero  of  her  heart  f 
Heaven  came  down  to  earth  for  her  that  night  He  faxA 
her  into  dinner,  he  stood  by  the  grand  piano  while  she 
sang,  and  he  saw  her  home,  when,  at  a  sinfnlly  late  hour 
for  Westerham,  she  returned  to  her  annf s  old-ftishieaed 
home  in  the  cathedral  dose. 
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Little  more  remains  to  be  told, 

The  morning  before  the  jadges  left  Weeterham  Mr. 
Jastin  O'Donoghue  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mias 
Bampfylde's  yenerable  annt  While  there  he  told  Alice 
that  nothing  vonld  giye  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
be  allowed  to  inspect  the  garden,  which,  surrounded  bj 
iry-ooTered  walls,  was  visible  from  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows— ^he  doted  on  these  quaint,  old-fashioned  gardens, 
he  said. 

Alice  was  only  too  delighted  to  accede  to  his  request ; 
and  there,  beneath  a  gnarled  old  apple-tree,  with  the 
cathedral  spire  x>ointing  up  into  the  pale-blue  skj,  over 
the  red  roof  of  the  ancient  bouses,  and  the  yellow,  pink 
and  crimson  chrysanthemums  lifting  their  faces  in  the 
wintry  sunshine,  Justin  O'Donoghue  told  his  tale  of  loye^ 
and  was  accepted. 

They  had  only  known  each  other  three  days,  and  for 
this  unseemly  haste  I  have  no  exoose  to  make,  except  that 
he  was  to  leave  the  next  eyening.  So  they  were  engaged, 
and  great  was  the  wonder  of  all  their  friends. 

"I  am  sorry  you  hate  India  so  much,"  said  Justin,  re- 
gretfully, as  the  two  paced  the  platform  of  the  railway 
station  together. 

And  Miss  Bampfylde  answered  that  a  much  worse  place 
(never  mind  where)  would  be  heaven  to  her  if  he  were 
there. 

However,  Mr.  Justin  0*Donoghue's  leave  is  not  up  yet, 
and  that  successful  Q.C.,  his  brother,  is  endeavoring  to 
persuade  him  to  .give  up  his  appointment  in  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  and  practice  as  a  barrister  in  England, 
which,  as  his  health  completely  broke  down  in  India,  he 
feels  inclined  to  do. 


SACRED   ANIMALS. 

The  worship  of  animals  commenced  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  continues  to  the  present  moment  Sometimes 
representations  of  the  animals  were  made  of  wood,  stone 
or  metal,  and  these  took  the  places  of  the  living  creatures. 
Such  was  the  molten  calf,  which  the  Israelites  made 
shortly  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  where  animal- 
worship  was  predominant 

Apis,  the  sacred  bull  of  Memphis,  and  Mnevis,  the 
sacred  ox  of  Heliopolis,  were  pretended  by  the  priests  of 
Egypt  to  present  to  tbeir  worshipers  the  material  form  of 
their  deity  Osiris.  At  Memphis  was  erected  a  grand  court, 
ornamented  with  figures,  in  which  the  sacred  bull  was 
kept,  when  exhibited  to  the  public.  Attached  to  it  were 
two  stables,  also  for  its  use. 

The  festival  in  honor  of  Apia  lasted  seven  days,  on 
which  occasion  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled. 
The  priests  then  led  the  sacred  bull,  preceded  by  a  chorus 
of  children  singing  hymns  in  his  honor,  in  solemn  pro- 
cession. All  persons  crowded  to  welcome  him  as  he 
passed.  It  was  thought  that  children  who  smelt  his 
breath  were  thereby  gifted  with  thtf  power  of  predicting 
fnture  events.  When  the  Apis  died,  certain  priests, 
chosen  for  the  duty,  went  in  quest  of  another,  who  was 
iLoown  from  the  signs  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books.  As 
soon  as  he  was  found,  they  took  him  to  the  city  of  the 
Kile,  preparatory  to  his  removal  to  Memphis,  where  he 
was  kept  forty  days.  These  days  being  completed,  he 
was  placed  in  a  boat,  with  a  golden  cabin  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  him  ;  and  he  was  conducted  in  state  upon  the 
Nile  to  Memphis.  The  Apis  was  forbidden  to  live  more 
than  twenty -five  years.  Should  he  be  alive  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  the  priests  led  him  to  the  sacred  fountain, 
and  drowned  him  with  much  ceremony.    His  body  was 


embalmed,  and  a  grand  funeral-proceesion  took  place. 
When  the  Apis  died  a  natural  death,  bis  obsequies  were 
celebrated  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  The  burial- 
place  of  the  sacred  bulls  was  discovered  a  few  years  since 
by  Marietti,  near  Memphis.  It  consists  of  an  arched 
gallery  hewn  in  the  rock,  about  twenty  feet  in  height  and 
breadth,  and  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  besides  a  lateral 
gallery.  On  each  side  is  a  series  of  recesses,  every  one 
containing  a  large  sarcophagus  of  granite^  in  which  the 
body  of  a  sacred  bull  had  been  deposited. 

The  only  specimens  of  these  mummied  bulls  in  this 
country  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  From  whatever  cause  the  death  of  an  Apis  took 
place,  the  people  performed  in  public  lamentation  ;  and 
this  mourning  lasted  until  his  successor  had  been  found. 
They  then  commenced  the  rejoicings,  which  were  celebrated 
with  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  the  grief  exhibited  during 
the  mourning.  The  people  consulted  the  Apis  as  an 
oracle,  and  drew  from  Ids  actions  good  or  bod  omens. 

The  Hindoos  have,  for  many  centuries,  propitiated  the 
bull  with  divine  honors.  Their  temples  are  frequently 
situated,  says  Forbes,  in  his  '*  Oriental  Memoirs,**  in  the 
midst  of  the  wildest  scenery,  surrounded  by  woods  and 
forests.  In  these  groves,  a  number  of  consecrated  bulky 
after  being  dedicated  with  great  ceremony  by  the  Brah- 
mins to  Siva,  and  having  a  distinguishing  mark  set  upon 
them,  are  permittted  to  wander  whithersoever  they  please^ 
everywhere  welcomed  as  the  representative  of  the  god. 
Never  was  Apis  regarded  in  ancient  Egypt  with  more  vene- 
ration than  is  now  paid  to  the  bull  of  Siva  in  Hindoostan. 

Besides  the  living  animals,  there  is  in  most  temples  a 
representation  of  one  or  more  of  the  race,  sculptured  in 
marble  or  stone,  reposing  under  the  banian  or  peepul-tree ; 
for,  living  or  dead,  they  are  supposed  to  add  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  holy  retreats.  The  consecrated  bulls  are  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  They  are  perfectly  white^  with 
black  horns,  a  skin  delicately  soft,  and  eyes  rivaling  those 
of  the  antelope  in  brilliant  lustre. 

Among  the  Eytch  tribe  of  Africans,  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  White  Nile,  to  every  herd  of  cattle  there  is  a 
sacred  bull,  which  is  supposed  to  exert  an  influence  over 
the  prosperity  of  the  flocks ;  his  horns  are  ornamented 
with  tufts  and  feathers,  and  frequently  with  small  bells, 
and  it  invariably  leads  the  great  herd  to  pasture.  On 
starting  in  the  early  morning  from  the  cattle-kraal,  the 
natives  address  this  bull,  telling  it  to  ** watch  over  the 
herd,  to  keep  the  cows  from  straying,  and  to  lead  them  to 
the  sweetest  pastures,  so  that  they  shall  give  abundance  of 
milk,"  etc. 

The  worship  of  the  horse  still  seems  to  linger,  says  Fer- 
guson, in  remote  parts  of  India  ;  and  he  considers  the 
worship  of  this  animal  as  the  counterpart  of  the  worship  of 
the  bull  by  the  Sivitas. 

The  horse  does  not  app3ar  to  have  been  one  of  the 
sacred  animals  of  Egypt,  as  no  instance  of  its  embalmed 
head  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  repositories 
for  the  bodies  of  the  animal  divinities.  The  ass  and 
the  camel  also  have  not  been  found  there. 

Id  India  the  white  elephant  is  greatly  venerated.  This 
veneration  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis.  Xara  sustained  seventy  thousand 
transmigrations  through  various  animals,  and  rested  in  the 
whita  elephant 

Among  our  Indians  the  moose  is  a  sacred  animal,  and 
certain  portions  of  the  meat^such  as  the  breast,  liver,  kid- 
n^s  and  tongue — must  be  eatea  at  once,  and  the  whole 
consumed  at  a  single  meal  Women  are  not  allowed  to  taste 
the  tongue^  and  all  scraps  are  burned,  nerer  given  to  the 
dogs.    Tidbits  are  cut  off  and  cast  into  the  Are  as  offerinct 
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I  the  Hiiiiiton»  or  Greftl  Spirit^  beoauae  he  had  blessed 
tbeir  haoUtig  ;  the  mea  nt  the  Bame  time  ohonting,  and 
beatiog  drums  and  rattles. 

In  fact,  almost  every  tribe  yenerated  some  animal  oa  a 
epe€ial  Mauitoa,  and  its  figaro  was  the  token  of  the 
nation.  The  Mohawks  revere  the  bear ;  the  AmikoneB  re- 
vere the  beaver,  etc 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  seeing  in  the  horizon  a  snpetb 
star,  which  always  appeared  at  the  time  when  the  overflow 
of  the  l^ile  began,  gave  it  the  name  of  Sirias,  because  it 


seemed  to  show  itself  expressly  in  order  to  warn  the 
laborer  against  the  innndation.  The  dog  was  therefore 
oonsrdered  as  the  genios  of  tbat  river  ;  they  represented 
this  god  with  the  body  of  a  man  and  the  head  of  a  dog, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Anabis.  Its  image  was  plaood  on 
the  gate  of  all  the  temples  of  Egypt,  From  that  conntry 
westward  the  dog,  in  one  way  or  another^  was  mingled  np 
With  the  ritei  and  ceremonies  of  many  nations.  Laoaa  says : 

**  We  reoeive  la  Eomaa  tsoipJee,  tb^r  lals, 

And  tby  tialNdog  dtjltles/' 


There  woa  a  city  in  Egypt,   named  Oyiiopolie  iati«_ 
Bamalloat},  whioh  was  bnilt  in  honor  of  the  dog* 
the  priests  celebrated  to  it  festivals  in  great  pompi 
statne  was  of  gold  ;  and  earthly  dogs,  of  a  blaok-atid-whil 
color,  were  ultimately  sacriaoed  to  it.     These  were  en^ 
balmed  ;  and  now  munmues  of  dogs  are  fotuid  io  ebnad- 
ance. 

In  Japan  it  is  said  that  the  fox  still  figures  as  a  deiiy, 
and  enters  into  a  vast  nnmber  of  their  legends  and  beliHs, 
Formerly  the  Fernvians  adored  this  animal,  and  had  ito 
statne  soalptnred  in  their 
temples.  Both  Plittareh  and 
Pliny  mention  a  eiuioiie  fable 
respecting  a  oertain  tribe 
Ethiopia,  which  not  only  de 
fied  the  dog,  bet  had  one  f<| 
their  king.  In  royal  vestment 
with  a  crown  on  its  bead«  h(f 
canine  majesty,  seated  on  a 
throne,  received  the  homage  of 
its  subjects.  It  indicated  its 
approbation  by  wagging  its 
tail ;  it  forbade  by  barking ;  it 
destined  to  death  or  pnnish- 
ment  by  growling;  and  coa 
f erred  place  and  dignity 
licking  the  favorito*a  hand.  Of 
course,  it  had  its  priestly  ItX"^ 
terproters,  who  were  the  per- 
sons in  whose  hands  Iha  leaL 
power  lay* 

Diodoms  Bicolns  tells  ns  that 
every  ono  killing  a  cat  was  jrut 
to  death,  and  tbat  in  Ptolemy *a 
time  a  cat  being  killed  by  a 
Roman,  the  natives  flew  to  his 
dwelling,  and  that  neither  the 
fesr  of  the  Romans,  who  W60 
making  a  leogne  with  PtolemyJ 
nor  the  infiaence  of  the  princes 
sent  to  persnade  them,  oontd 
deliver  the  man  from  the  pop- 
ular rage. 

One  of  the  aoonsations 
against  the  Templars,  oentnriee 
afterward,  was  that  they  wor- 
shiped a  cat,  which  sometiraca 
appeared  in  tbeir  chaptenu  One 
of  the  Sicilian  Templais,  when 
under  examination,  said  that 
the  cat  had  not  appeared  for  a 
long  time  in  the  ohnptera*  bnt 
that  the  ancient  staiates  of 
Bamietta  eaid  that  it  used  to 
appear  and  be  worshiped* 
Wolves  were  the  Bsored 
mals  of  Lycopolia  The  tomb 
in  the  monntain  above  Ly- 
copolis  (the  modern  O'Sioob) 
contain  the  mnmmies  o!  these  animals.  The  iohnea- 
moD,  from  ita  enmity  to  serpents,  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Egyptians  with  great  respect;  and  those  who  held 
the  crocodile  in  abhorrence  greatly  venerated  this  little 
creature,  in  ooneequence  of  its  destroying  tbe  eggs  of  the 
hated  tinimuL  Those  who  lived  about  Thebes  and  the 
Lake  Moorid,  however,  greatly  venerated  the  orooodile.  It 
was  treated  by  them  with  the  most  marked  leepeot^  i 
kept  at  a  con^iderabld  expense,  being  fed  aad  atte 
with  the  most  Bcmpnloua  cnre.      Thty  omamontod 
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bead,  neok.  and  feet  with  rings  of  gold  and  preciona 
atonest  aad  after  its  death  its  bod 7  waa  embaLined  in  a 
moat  snmptnoDs  manner* 

In  the  Tett©  diBinot  of  Africa  the  monkey  is  a  iRored 
animiil,  and  is  never  molested  or  killed,  becanae  the  people 
devoutly  believe  that  the  sonla  of  their  aooestors  now 
oooupy  theae  degraded  forms,  and  antlcipata  that  they 
iheoiaeiTea  must  sooner  or  later  be  traufiformed  in  liko 
manner.  The  en  tell  ua,  or  sacred  monkey  of  the  Kin  does, 
ia  religiondy  preaerved  about  their  sacred  inolosnree. 

Extraordinary  honors  ivere  paid  to  the  gooae  in  ancient 
times,  and  it  ia  still  held  in  great  veneration  by  some  of 
the  Edsteru  nations.  The  figure  that  ooonra  so  frequently 
on  Buddhist  monuments  is  the  Brahmane^  goose.  The 
ancient  Britons,  according  to  Cuesar*  held  it  impioua  to 
eat  the  fleah  of  geesew 

The  ibis  waa  another  bird  held  in  the  highest  aanotity 
by  the  old  Egyptians.  There  are  still  numerous  pita  ooq- 
taining  ibia'  mummiea  in  that  country.  The  largest  of 
them,  a  little  to  the  weetward  of  the  pyramid  of  Aboutir,  ia 
about  twenty  feot  deep.  The  floor  of  thia  pit  for  probably 
a  depth  of  many  feet  is  covered  with  heaps  on  heapa^  and 
layers  on  layers  of  coarse  earthen  jars,  the  lids  cemented 
down,  containing  each  the  body  of  an  ibtSi  preserved 
with  bitumen »  and  inclosed  in  numerous  folds  of  narrow 
cloth  bandages*  **  Some  of  the  mummies  are  found,*'  says 
liord  Nugent,  in  hia  **  Lands  Claaaical  and  Sacred/'  **  in  a 
State  of  great  preservation — black  and  charred,  and  incax>- 
able  of  being  taken  whole  oat  of  the  bandages,  but  all  the 
bonea,  the  heada,  and  all  the  feathers  entira  Whether 
these  animals  were  thus  emb&lmed  and  brought  to  thia 
place  of  burial  whenever  found  dead,  or  whether  collected 
here  only  as  objects  of  worship^  is  a  question  of  which  no 
ancient  authority  aaalsts  in  the  solution.** 

Dr.  Shaw  states  that  the  Mohammodana  have  a  great 
veneration  and  esteem  for  the  atork.  It  la  almost  as 
sacred  with  them  as  the  ibis  was  with  the  Egyptians,  and 
they  would  look  upon  a  person  as  profane  who  should 
kill,  or  even  harm,  one.  So  precious  were  these  birds  held 
in  Theesaly,  which  country  they  are  said  to  have  cleared 
of  serpents,  that  the  slayer  of  a  stork  was  punished  with 
death*  They  were  thought  much  of  at  Borne,  for  when  a 
person  who  from  a  freak  of  luxury  ordered  one  to  be 
plaoed  on  his  dinner-table,  he  drew  npon  himself  the 
direful  obloquy  of  the  whole  city. 

The  robin  ia  considered  in  several  countries  a  sacred 
bird  ;  to  kiU  one  is  little  leas  than  eacrilege,  and  its  eggs 
sre  free  from  the  hand  of  the  bird  neater.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  respect  shown  to  it  by  man  ia  joiaed  in  by  the 
animals  of  the  wood.  The  weasel  and  wildcat,  it  ia  said, 
will  neither  molest  it  nor  eat  it  when  killed.  One  cause  for 
the  veoeration  in  which  it  is  held  may  be  the  superstition 
wbioh  repreaenta  it  as  the  medium  through  which  man* 
kind  are  warned  of  approaching  death.  Before  the  de- 
ocoae  of  a  person  a  robin  ia  beUeved,  in  many  instances,  to 
tap  thrice  at  the  window  of  the  room  m  which  the  aick 
peraon  ia  lying.  Grimm  aaya  that  the  peculiar  Teneration 
with  which  this  bird  is  lieated  haa  been  shown  h^  the 
whole  German  rooe  from  remote  times ;  and  he  refers  to 
the  bird's  oolor  and  its  name  as  e?idenoea  that  it  waa 
^sacred  to  Thor,  the  god  of  lightning. 

The  swaUciw,  too,  in  Germany,  is  everywhere  deemed  a 

tieored  bird.     Like  the  stork,  it  preserres  the  honae  on 

which  it  builds  its  neat  from  fire  and  lightning.    The 

Spanlah  peasants  have  a  tradition  that  it  waa  a  swallow 

that  tried  to  pluck  the  thorns  out  of  the  crown  of  Christ 

[  is  he  hung  upon  the  Cross ;  hence  they  have  a  great  rev- 

oc©  for  this  bird,  and  will  never  drafroy  It 
-la  -Frances  ui  th&  Pays  d0  Cauj,  the  inea  is  a  saor^d 


bird.     To  kill  it,  or  rob  its  neat,  ia  deemed  an  atroeilj^ 

which  will   bring   down   the  lightning   on  the  oulprit*s] 
dwelling.     Such  an  act  waa  also  regarded  with  horror 
Scotland*     Robert  Chumbera  mentions  the  following  pop 
ular  malediction  upon  thoae  who  rob  the  neat  of  the  wren  ] 

*'  M&llfionSy  iQallaons  midr  than  ten. 
That  hurry  the  lodge  of  Eeaven*s  hen  1** 

There  ia  an  old  English  couplet  which  ainga  ihe  praises  o£| 

the  wren  and  the  robin  : 

"  Tlio  robin  aod  tho  wren 
Bj  Ood  A'mighty'a  ovok  and  hen.** 

The  whydah-bird  and  the  water-wagtail  are  held  aaei 
by  the  natives  of  several  parts  of  Africa.  Among  the 
Man  dan  Indiana  of  North  America  the  dove  is  held  so 
sacred  that  neither  man,  woman  nor  child  will  injure  it ; 
indeed,  the  Mandans  declare  that  even  their  dogi^  fero- 
cious as  they  are,  instinctively  respect  that  bird* 

In  Captain  Knight*s  "Diary  of  a  Pedestrian  in  Cash* 
mere  and  Thibet "  we  find  frequent  mention  of  aaored 
fish.  At  Vernagh,  for  instance,  a  tank  **  was  filled  with 
fine  fishf  all  aacted  and  a^s  fut  us  batter,  from  the  plentiful 
support  they  receive  from  the  devout  among  the  Hindoos, 
not  to  mention  the  unbelieving  travtlers,  who  abo  supply 
them  for  amusement-  The  fiaU  swarmed  in  such  numhers 
that  they  jostled  each  other  fairly  out  of  the  water  in  a 
dense  living  mass  while  stiiving  for  grains  of  rice  and 
bread." 

Serpents  have  oyer  been  the  objects  of  the  peculiar 
hatred  and  disgust  of  mankind.  Among  many  nations 
they  have  been  the  symbol  of  the  evil  principle ;  and  when 
their  abject  fears  have  led  men  to  worship  what  they 
dreaded,  serpents  have  been  adored  as  doilies.  In  Hindoo- 
stan,  where  nearly  fifty  species  of  these  abhorred  reptMea 
lie  in  wait  for  the  destruction  of  man,  a  coiled  serpent 
forms  the  couch  of  the  god  Vishnu,  and  is  the  frequent 
attendant  on  others  of  their  deities.  But  the  bosi  which 
sometimes  reachea  the  length  of  thirty  feet  and  upward,  ia 
dignified  with  divine  attribates,  consulted  aa  an  oraole  and 
worahiped  as  a  god.  Colonel  Torrena,  while  traveling  in 
Ijadak,  oame  to  a  spot  sacred  to  all  the  gods  in  the  Hindoo 
calendar.  After  a  good  deal  of  prostration,  prajing  and 
ofTering  up  of  handsfnl  of  fiour,  lumps  of  sugar  and  ghee, 
by  his  servants,  the  divinity  at  last  vouoliaafed  to  make 
his  appearance  '*  in  the  shape  of  a  little  aerpent,  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  who  wriggled  about  playfully  in  the 
aunahine,  which  had  probably  more  to  do  with  hia  leaving 
hia  anug  hole  in  the  rock  than  the  genuflexiona  of  our  fol- 
lowers. Their  delight,  not  unmixed  with  awe,  at  the 
reptile^B  appearance  waa  uomistakably  genuine ;  their 
credulity  was  no  feigned  feeling."  The  native  servants 
told  the  colonel  that  sometimes  aa  many  aa  twenty  or 
thirty  of  theae  snakes  appear  in  this  spot  to  the  faith foL 
The  legend  mns,  that  wheu  the  gods  fled  before  the  might 
of  the  Bakis  (the  Titana  of  Hindoo  mythology)  they  took 
refuge,  for  a  time,  in  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas,  and  tho 
serpents  were  placed  to  guard  all  the  roads  to  their  abode. 
This  was  one  of  the  principal  outposts  of  the  serpent 
army,  and  probably  from  mere  foroe  of  habit  their  de^ 
soendanta  continue  to  keep  np  the  routine  of  mount- 
guarding,  etc  The  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  tho  goda^ 
inTigordted  by  the  bracing  alpine  air,  again  took  tha  field, 
ntterlv  routed  the  Rakis  and  slew  them  aH  Tho  foaaili 
so  ]  strewed  over  the  Bowalik.  or  lowoal  faegei 

of  tho  i4..x^»xtiya8,  are  the  bonea  of  the  slain  Titana. 

The  worship  of  tha  serpent  was  ono  of  the  priaeipka  of 
primitlto  Dmidii^m*  Fliny  has  given  ns  a  cnriocui  aeocnmt 
Qf  the  auguinuin«  or  serpent's  eggi  whioii  was  worn  m 
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their  diatingniahing  badge  by  the  DrnidSs  Marvels  of  all 
kinds  were  told  of  this  article.  It  was  said  to  be  formed 
at  first  bj  a  great  number  of  serpents  twioed  together, 
whose  hissing  at  last  raised  it  into  the  air,  when  it  was  to 
be  caught  ere  it  fell  to  the  gronnd  in  a  clean  white  cloth, 
bj  a  person  mounted  on  a  swift  horse,  who  had  immedi- 
atelj  to  ride  ofi  at  full  speed ;  the  enraged  serpents  pnrsu- 
ing  him  until  the/  were  stopped  bj  a  running  stream.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  great  Druidical  temples  of 
Avebury,  Stonehenge,  Oamac  in  Brittany,  and  most  of  the 
others  which  remain  both  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  united  worship  of  the  sun  and  the  serpent 

In  Bennett's  account  of  "  Oeylon  and  its  Capabilities,*' 
there  is  a  passage  to  the  effect  that  the  cobra  da  capello, 
every  time  it  expends  its  poison,  loses  a  joint  of  its  tail, 
and  eventually  acquires  a  head  which  resembles  that  of  a 
toad.  One  of  the  early  races  which  inhabited  Ceylon,  the 
Kagas,  worshiped  the  cobra  as  an  emblem  of  the  destroy- 
ing power,  80  nimierous  were  the  followers  of  this  gloomy 
idolatry  at  that  time,  that  they  gave  the  name  of  Naga- 
dipo,  the  Island  of  Serpents,  to  the  portion  of  the  country 
which  they  held  ;  in  the  same  manner  that  Bhodes  and 
Qyprus  severally  acquired  the  ancient  designation  of 
Ot>hiusa,  from  (he  fact  of  their  being  the  residence  of  the 
Ophites,  who  introduced  serpent-worship  into  Greece.  In 
Oeylon,  traces  of  this  kind  of  worship  are  to  the  present 
time  perceptible  amongst  the  inhabitants,  who,  rather 
than  put  a  cobra  to  death,  indose  the  reptile  in  a  wicker- 
cage,  and  set  it  adrift  on  the  nearest  stream.  In  the 
Island  of  Nainativoe,  to  the  southwest  of  Jaffa,  there  was 
till  recently  a  little  temple,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Naya 
Tambiran,  in  which  consecrated  serpents  were  tenderly 
reared,  and  daily  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  worshiper& 

Serpent-worship  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest, 
forms  of  idolatry.  It  preceded  Buddhism  in  India  ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  still  a  reality  in  some  parts  of  the 
world.  If  we  desire  to  see  it  in  all  its  hideous  savagery, 
we  shall  discover  it  at  Whydah,  in  Africa. 

The  holy  scarabsBus  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  an 
immense  beetle.  Of  this  creature,  Sir  S.  Baker,  in  his 
most  interesting  work,  <*The  Great  Basin  of  the  Kile," 
gives  the  following  particulars  : 

"It  appears  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  wet 
season,  its  labors  continuing  until  the  cessation  of  the 
rains,  at  which  time  it  disappears.  Was  it  not  worshiped 
by  the  ancients  as  the  harbinger  of  the  high  Nile  ?  The 
existence  of  Lower  Egypt  depending  upon  the  annual  in- 
imdation,  the  rise  of  the  river  was  observed  with  general 
anxiety.  The  beetle  appears  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rise  in  the  river  level,  and  from  its  great  size  and  extraor- 
dinary activity  in  clearing  the  earth  from  all  kinds  of 
ordure,  its  presence  is  remarkable.  Approaching  at  the 
season  of  the  flood,  may  not  the  ancients  have  imagined 
some  connection  between  the  beetle  and  the  river,  and 
have  considered  it  sacred  as  the  harbinger  of  the  inunda- 
tion r 

**  Thus  we  see,*'  as  Mr.  James  Ferguson  observes,  in  his 
••Fire  and  Serpent  Worship,"  "from  bulls  to  beetles,  or 
from  crocodiles  to  cats,  all  came  alike  to  a  people  so  essen- 
tially religious  as  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been.'' 


A  UPP  LE6EKD. 

The  legend  is  very  familiar  throughout  Archangel  pro- 
Tlnoe  and  among  the  Lapps.  Anika  came  yearly  to  take 
tribute  of  the  fishes.  None  knew  of  his  coming  or  going, 
Imt  he  mm  always  seen  on  the  shore  when  the  boats  came 
ia  from  the  s^ft.    Ha  periodically  ohaUenged  the.  fisher- 


men to  fights  i>ut  hlB  enormous  size  frightened  them.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  terror  of  BibatsehL  One  day  a 
young  man  presented  himself  and  induced  the  fisbarmeo 
to  take  him  fishing  with  them.  On  landing,  the  stranger 
cleaned  the  fish  with  incredible  rapidity.  A  fisherman's 
gloves  being  wet,  the  youth  in  squeezing  them  between 
his  hands  crushed  them  to  dust^  while  the  fishermen  mar- 
veled at  his  strength.  Anika  appeared  and  the  youth 
spoke  boldly  to  him,  and  slightingly.  "  He,  he  I"  laughed 
the  giant,  "be  careful,  or  I'll  demolish  thee."  Th^ 
agreed  to  fight  in  this  ring  on  the  hill,  and  in  the  following 
fashion :  Each  combatant  was  ta  turn  a  somersault  and 
strike  his  enemy  in  the  chest  with  his  feet  Anika  took 
the  first  turn  and  struck  the  youth,  who  did  not  budge.  A 
second  blow  and  the  young  man  recoiled  a  yard ;  the  third 
time  a  fathom.  It  was  the  stranger's  turn  now.  At  the  first 
somersault  he  drove  the  Yirking  back  a  fathom  ;  at  the 
second  three  fathoms ;  at  the  third  he  fiung  the  huge  see 
robber  seven  fathoms  outside  the  ring— dead.  Thej 
buried  him  and  erected  a  stone  heap  over  him.  "Thank 
God  each  of  you,"  said  the  youth ;  "your  enemy  is  no 
more.  Henceforth  none  shall  molest  your  fishing.  God 
be  with  you."    Then  he  disappeared. 


SUPERSTITIOUS  WHALEPISHEKS. 

Of  all  men  sailors  are  about  the  most  superstitious,  and 
perhaps  whalefishers  are  the  most  superstitious  of  alL 
For  a  ship  to  start  on  her  voyage  on  a  Friday,  or  for  any 
important  work— such  as  putting  the  lines  on  board  the 
boats—to  take  place  on  that  day,  is  synonymous  with  cer- 
tain failure  of  the  fishing,  if  not  something  worse.  The 
captains  generally  defer  to  the  men's  deep-seated  prejudice 
on.this  subject ;  but  a  few  of  them  have  dared  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  sailing'  on  Friday,  with  the  result  that  the  voy- 
age, instead  of  being  unsuccessful,  has  frequently  proved 
unusually  fortunate.  One  notable  instance  occurred  where 
a  ship  sailed  on  a  Friday,  and  every  whale  that  was  caught 
was  killed  on  a  Friday.  1 

The  men  are  likewise  very  particular  about  the  way  in 
which  everything  is  put  on  board  at  the  equipment  of  the 
ship.  A  boat  which  had  been  brought  down  from  the 
yard  stem  foremost  is  known  to  have  been  sent  back  and 
brought  down  bow  foremost^  and  nothing  will  be  ao- 
cepted  by  a  sailor  which  is  handed  to  him  between  the 
shrouds. 

On  one  occasion  a  ship  had  been  very  unfortunate,  not  a 
whale  having  been  caught,  although  the  season  was  well 
advanced.  The  want  of  success  was  attributed  to  an  Eng- 
lishman who  wore  a  peculiar  high-peaked  white  hat,  and 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  crew  he  allowed  his  hat  to  be 
consumed  on  a  bonfire  kindled  on  the  ice  with  a  view  of 
exorcising  the  spirit  of  bad  luck. 

In  the  days  of  the  old  sailing-vessels  the  burning  of  the 
witches  was  a  regular  occurrence.  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies  had  a  piece  of  flat  stick,  on  the  end  of  which  a 
quantity  of  salt  was  placed,  and  his  plan  of  burning  out 
the  witches  was  by  pushing  the  stick  through  the  riug  oi 
the  anchor,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  salt,  muttering  the 
while  some  doggerel,  beginning  thus,  "  Avoid  ye  Satin,  and 
away  with  your  crooked  rumple."  1 

A  curious  coincidence  happened  one  year  on  board  the 
old  Advice.  The  season  had  been  very  un  propitious,  and 
as  it  was  well  advauoed  and  the  ship  still  "clean,"  the 
ceremony  of  burning  the  witches  was  resorted  to.  One  of 
the  crew— an  old  man,  famed  for  his  success  in  exorcising^ 
the  evil  genius— acted  as  high-priest  on  the  occasion,  and 
otdiou^y  enough  a  fish  was  caught  on  the  foliowisi^^v^;^. 
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hEETHOVEN  IMPROVISING. 


The  oeremony  was  repeated  three  times,  at  iDterTals  of  a 
week,  ADd  with  the  like  regalt,  a  whale  having  been  got  the 
saeceediDg  daj.  It  is  creditable  to  the  intelligeoce  of  the 
men  to  aay  that  this  witcU-burning  ig  neyer  heard  of  now- 
atHjB,  having  disappeared  along  with  many  of  the  other 
jraperatitiocis  notiona  which  were  ia  vogue  ia  "the  good 
lid  times,*'  


BEETHOVEN  IMPR0V18IN0. 


I 


BBKrHOVEN  used  to  sit  for  hours  at  the  piano  improvise 
ing  the  thonghta  which  he  afterward  jotted  down  on 
paper,  and  enbseqnently  elaborated  into  the  mnsio  with 
which    he    aatoniahed 

the  world.     If  he  dis*  ^--*  -  ^ 

covered  that  he  had 
been  overheard  at  such 
times — as  happened 
onee  when  Cipriani 
Potter  called  upon  the 
great  composer  and 
was  shown  into  an  ad- 
joining room^he  was 
incensed  to  the  highest 
de^jeei 

la  another  mood, 
and  especially  after  he 
hiid  become  deaf,  while 
working  out  a  subject 
in  his  mind  he  would 
leave  his  honse  at 
night  or  in  the  early 
morning  and  waJk  for 
many  hours  through 
the  most  remote  and 
solitary  places,  through 
woods  and  by  hikes 
and  torrents,  ailent  and 
abstracted.  In  this  way 
he  sometimes  made  the 
circuit  of  Vienna  twice 
in  a  day,  or,  if  he  wer^ 
at  Baden,  long  exour- 
sions  across  the  coun- 
try* When  engaged 
in  his  magniEcent 
"  Bonata  Appasaion* 
ata "  he  one  day  took 
a  long  walk  with  Fer- 
dinand Bies,  his  pnpiL 
They  walked  for  hours, 
but  during  the  whole 
time  Beethoven  spoke 
not  a  word,  but  kept 
hamming,  or  rather 
howling,  up  and  dowa  the  scale.  It  was  the  process  of 
incubation.  On  reaching  liome  he  seated  himseif  at  the 
piano  without  taking  off  his  hat,  and  dashed  into  the 
splendid  finale  of  that  noble  work.  Once  there,  he  re* 
mained  for  some  time,  totally  regardless  of  the  darkness 
or  the  fact  that  he  and  Bt^s  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for 
hours. 

His  appearance  became  perfectly  well  known  to  i^eople 
of  all  olaaaea,  who  exolaimed,  •*  There  is  Beethoven  1" 
when  they  saw  him  ;  and  it  is  related  that  once  when  a 
troop  of  charooal-burners  met  him  on  a  ooantry  path  they 
stood  on  Ofie  sidiv  heavily  laden  us  they  were,  to  let  him 
pmag^  tot  fear  of  troabllng  the  great  muster's  mdditatiotia 
WJiaa  compcBiog  in  hk  own  raom  at  home  ho  would 


Dometimes  walk  about  in  a  reverie^  pouring  cold  water  over 
his  hands  alternately  from  jng  after  jug  till  the  0oor  of 
the  room  was  inundated,  and  the  people  name  running  op* 
stairs  to  knofr  the  cause  of  the  d^lnge. 

At  his  death  he  left,  besides  his  finished  works,  a  quanj 
tity  of  rough  Hketohes,  containing,  doubtless,  the  germs  of 
many  more  works  which  never  passed  the  stage  in  which 
they  appear  there.  The  first  drafts  of  his  well-known 
compoaitioDS  show  the  successive  alterations  which  their 
subjects  «uilered  before  they  pleased  him  ;  and  these  form 
a  most  interesting  study  as  exposing  his  manner  of  work- 
ing. One  of  his  sketch-books  has  been  published  tii' 
e.rfetisor  and,  besides  a  host  of  matters  of  minor  interea^*^ 

it  contains  three  separ- 
^^  ~      — ^iz    —     -     -       ate  drafts,  at  length,  of 

the  finale  of  one  of  his 
symphonies  —  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  pa> 
tience  with  which  this 
great  and  fierj  geniua 
perfected  his  master- 
pieces. 

Even  when  complete- 
ly finished  and  perfect* 
ed  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion,   his  mannsoriptttj 
presented    many   difll^ 
oulties  to  the  reader, 
and  hia  copyists    and 
CD  gravers  ore  said   to 
have  had  a  hard  time 
of  it.     In  one  of  hii 
letters,    in    which 
gives  his  publishers  the 
corrections    of    some 
proofs    of    a    stringed { 
quartettei  he  ooncludeftl 
by  aaying  that  "It  iff] 
four  o'clock.     I   mus 
post  this ;  and  I*m  q 
hoarse  wifh  stamping 
and  swearing/' 


B4Cai0  AKTMALS,— TBI  9T0«f,  SKVKfiKO   AS  flAOI80  IH  MAHT  l-AKX>8. 
S1»   PAQS  31!>. 


A  TouKo  Bourn  an  ian 
engineer  thinks  he  ] 
solved  the  problem 
submarine  navigation. 
A  few  weeks  ago  this 
gentleman  submitted  to 
the  consideriitlGn  of  a 
technical  commission 
appointed  by  the  Bou- 
manian  Government  his 
model  of  a  fish-shfl 
steel  boat,  provided  with  the  means  of  locomoliou  and 
stored  with  aur  spffioient  for  the  consumption  of  the  crei 
doriog  a  period  of  submersion  not  exceeding  fifteen  i 
The  stock  of  air  can  also  be  renewed  at  will  by  raising 
the  vessel  to  a  point  from  six  to  nioe  feel  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  whence  by  means  of  pneumatid 
pumps  and  a  slender  iron  tube  passed  through  a  practicn 
circular  trap  in  its  roof,  it  will  be  able  to  t^ke  in  its 
atmospheric  provision.  The  interior  of  the  boat  is  iUumi* 
nated  brilliantly  from  stem  to  stern  by  eteelbo  Ughl 
thrown  upon  powerful  r^fioctors.  With  the  aid  oi  ihZi 
light  it  will  be  enabled  to  sisaroh  for  torpedoes  al  but  J 
n^^  If,  aiiil  to  conduct  its  own  offensive  opamUo 

a^  .  Ul€  fleets  with  the  utmojit  proci»ioiu 
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m  Etebtbodt  has  at  aome  time  in  his  life  experienodd  tbe 
P  inloiiie  pamo  of  helpleea  fear  ocoasioned  by  the  gradual 
inctMae  of  bolt  after  bolt  of  terrifio  thnnder.  Tbe  storm 
bad  raged  and  gathered  the  liFe-long  day  of  hapless  Wini- 
frod*a  evil  marriage.  The  storm  had  reached  its  height 
RimultaueooBlj  with  the  oonsnmmation  of  the  hideous 
wrong  they  were  doing  the  innocent  girL  The  faces  of 
the  serranta  grouped  in  the  ball  were  awe^stricken  and  ter* 
rified.  The  face  of  Ellen  Hnrdy  was  full  of  shocked  sur- 
prin  as  the  strange  wedding-partyp  guestless  and  joylesa, 
crosiad  the  hall  lo  the  drawing-room,  Falke  and  Marie 
Friaaae,  both  triumphant  and  undismayed  by  the  howling 
elementa  and  unnatural  gloom.  General  Jooelyn  and  Ms 
daughter,  both  oppressed  by  the  horrible  storm,  both  im- 
pelled to  this  indecorous  persistence,  both  pallid  and 
ghaatly,  and  shuddering  with  the  sombre  augury  of  this 
fateful  wedding,  frowned  upon  by  nature  itself.  They 
moved  flirough  the  lane  of  servants,  the  lightning  glared 
upon  them  menacingly,  the  thunder  roared  ceaselessly, 
the  blackness  of  night  enveloped  them«  Never thelesSi 
Fulke  strode  forward  and  paused  before  the  'priest ; 
paused  and  peered  back  through  the  darkness,  while  a 
servant  strove  vainly  to  light  the  extinguished  wax  candles* 
Winllred  and  her  father  crossed  the  threshold  and  slowly 
advanced  into  the  great  drawing-room  ;  they,  too,  meant  to 
defy  the  tempest ;  but  the  tempest  aped  its  bolt  'fbrough 
the  awful  blackness  came  a  withering,  bUzing  flame  of 
Ughtning ;  through  the  breathless  sUence  a  prolonged^ 
deafening  peal  of  thunder,  a  swift,  stupendous  crash, 
■brill  screams  and  a  huah. 
Vol  aw,.  No,  3— 2L 


K  ynw  ur  ras  atrosoK. 


By  INDE. 


My  One  Obakd  LovEr 

"Winifred  I  Winifred  T'  called  Fulke,  through  the 
gloom.  His  voice  shook  with  a  frightful  dread,  **  Wini- 
fred I  Winifred  !"  In  the  darkness  he  could  distinguish 
whitish  heaps  of  debris  lying  across  the  room. 

"The  bolt  struck  the  chimney,  I  think,**  interposed  the 
quiet  voice  of  the  minister.  "You  will  be  able  to  see  in  a 
minute  or  two.     They  have  escaped,  perhaps/* 

^iarie  stooil  bj  the  window,  rigidly  still,  but  Fulke 
sprang  forward  and  groped  about  the  fallen  piles. 

"Bring  a  light  T*  he  shouted,  all  in  vain.  No  one 
obeyed  the  order.  Some  of  the  servants  crouched  in  the 
hall,  some  had  fled  to  the  oellara,  shrieking  and  crying 
with  fright  "  Bring  a  light,  curse  you  V*  he  shouted 
again* 

The  Frenchwoman,  still  calm  and  cool,  stepped  to  the 
bracket  and  lighted  a  wax^candle  thereon,  then  turned 
shortly  where  she  stood.  She  flung  her  hands  up  wildly. 
There  were  two  forms  prostrated  on  the  carpet,  two  faces 
unmoved  by  the  passion  of  grief  bursting  over  them. 
They  were  General  Jooelyn  and  his  daughter.  Winifred 
lay  at  a  distanoCt  evidently  stunned  by  the  blow  of  a  dy- 
ing stone  ;  but  Hugh  Jocelyn  seemed  entombed  in  a  mass 
of  fallen  masonry.  Marie  uttered  shrill,  piercing  cries  as 
she  knelt  down,  striving  to  move  the  heavy  stones. 

"Eh,  Dieu,  IHenf  What  does  it  matter  about  her? 
She  is  not  dead-  Help  me,  you  inhuman  wretches— you 
flends.  He  may  yet  live,  you  infamous  brutes,"  she 
screamed,  frantically. 

Both  men  were  bending  over  Winifred,  Fulke  had  his 
flngera  on  her  pulse  and  his  ear  to  her  heart     Not  leaa 
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ghastljWMherlftoetluniliiiL  A  torture  of  ftgonizad  fear 
piotnred  llMlf  in  WinifEed's  aigniaite  oonnteiuuiOQ.  The 
whitenev  of  dasth  ofempreAd  the  petfeot  features,  bat 
the  fall  had  looaened  the  golden  hair,  and  one  white  arm 
waa  ttuowa  abo?e  her  head.  Eyidentlyshe  hadraised  the 
arm  in  an  inroinntary  efbrt  to  aaye  henelL 

''She  ii  not  dead»  the  polae  is  feeble  and 'flickering, 
bnt  there  is' a  faint  pnlae,"  whiapered  the  minister,  with 
hia  fingers  on  one  delicate  wrist 

''Are  jon  snre  ?  Oh,  my  God»  if  I  lose  her  now  I  will 
go  mad  I'*'  ^aonlated  Folka 

"Her  injnxy,  if  it  be  anything  beyoad  a  swoon,  is 
slight;  bnt  his^heaTcn  have  mercy,  there  is  no  hope 
there.'*  The  priest,  in  his  robes,  indicated  that  other 
Jooelyn  lying  nnder  the  terrible  mass  of  stone,  with  the 
Frenchwoman  wailing,  in  barsts  of  rage  and  grief,  and 
toiling  helpleady  to  remove  the  great  pieces  of  solid  rock. 

.'^What  do  I  care  for  him,"  was  the  bmtal  retort 
"How  does  it  matter  to  me  what  becomes  of  him  ?"  and 
Fnlke,  grim  and  merciless  and  ghastly,  lifted  Winifred  in 
his  arms  and  carried  her  across  to  the  library.  "  This  is 
no  sight  for  her,"  he  mattered. 

The  storm  iiad  apent  itself  in  that  one  fatal  bolt  The 
servaata  obeyed  Marie's  shrill  cries  for  help.  Every  sonl 
nidied  forward  to  lift  the  omahing  pile  from  the  fallen 
genecaL  Every  aonl  stopped  short,  without  essaying  to 
move  one  atom  of  the  mass.  There  was  no  such  need  for 
haste,  ao  neeossity  fcur  precipitation.  The  Jooelyn  aer- 
▼ants  stood  ronnd  in  confusion.  Hogh  Jocelyn  was  dead. 
The  bolt  had  smitten  the  handsome,  courtly  generaL 
There  he  lay,  in  his  elegant  dinner-dreas,  nnder  the  cruel 
heap  of  stone  and  mortar — killed.  Evidently  the  crashing 
mass  had  killed  him  instantly.  He  was  stone-cold,  and 
stiff  even  then. 

"  Take  those  stones  away  instantly,  I  say ;  he  may  not 
be  dead.  You  shall  help  him  now.  What  does  it  matter 
about  Winifred?"  shrieked  Marie,  catching  Winifred's 
name  in  the  whisper  among  the  servanta. 

Selfishness  was  undisguised  in  tins  terrible  hour.  Folke 
and  Marie  threw  aside  the  restraint  upon  their  love  and 
their  hate.  She  resented  any  aid  to  the  woman  she  de- 
tested. He  scorned  the  lifeless,  mangled  remains  of  the 
man  he  had  persecuted. 

The  quiet  directions  of  the  minister  soon  systematized 
the  work  of  removing  the  debris.  It  was  no  light  task,  but 
tenants  and  servants  crowded  into  the  wreck  of  the  great 
drawing-room,  and  worked  manfully. 

Hugh  Jocelyn  had  found  loyal  friends  in  the  lower 
ranks  as  well  as  the  upper.  They  were  doing  all  they 
could  for  him  now  when  his  nephew  had  turned  his  back 
upon  him  in  brutal  contempt 

"  Ho  had  best  be  carried  to  the  study,  had  he  not  sir  ?" 
asked  the  butler,  glanoinp;  at  the  minister,  inquiringly. 

They  had  extricated  the  once  splendid  form  at  lost 
The  men  were  shoveling  away  carefully  and  tenderly  the 
plaster  from  around  it 

"  I  think  that  would  be  best ;  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
Miss  Jooelyn  to  see  her  father  again  ;  but  of  course,  her 
wishes  alone  are  to  be  consulted.  I  think  she  would 
prefer  that,"  replied  the  minister,  slowly. 

«*I  tell  you  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  What  a  fool 
you  are  1"  burst  out  Madame  Frissae,  facing  him,  with 
maniacal  intermingling  of  grief  and  fury  in  her  aspect 

The  hot  tears  had  grooved  little  lanes  through  the 
rouge  and  pearl-powder,  and  defaced  the  penciled  veins, 
until  her  face  looked  tawdry  and  dirty  and  sharp.  Her 
eyes,  red  and  swollen,  blazed  and  glittered  with  jealous 
rage.  However  much  she  grieved  for  the  father,  her 
li^ari  Jbardened  stonily  against  the  daughter. 


The  priest  stepped  back  in  surprise.  Whaterer  phase 
of  sorrow  he  may  have  seen,  he  had  never  exactly  en- 
countered this  phase. 

"  Yes,  what  a  simple  fool  I  The  girl  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it     He  shall  be  carried  to  the  library." 

"But  Miss  Winifred  is  there,"  remonstrated  the  butler. 

"  Take  her  out  of  there,  then,"  was  the  aharp  answer ; 
"  and  take  him  in  there.     Ah,  my  Hugh  I  my  Hugh  1" 

The  servants  hesitated. 

"Perhaps,"  observed  the  minister,  with  dignity,  "this 
lady*a  orders  had  best  be  obeyed,  and  as  soon  aa  Miss 
Jocelyn  is  in  a  condition  to  be  consulted,  she  will  make 
known  her  wishes." 

"  It  does  not  matter  one  sou  what  the  girl's  wishes  are. 
They  are  not  to  be  obeyed.  She  has  no  more  to  do  with 
it  than  yon  have.  Her  wishes  are  nothing  here,  you 
simple  fool  I"  persisted  Marie,  stamping  her  foot  furi- 
ously. 

The  minister  drew  on  his  gloves.  Evidently  Madame 
Frissae  stood  watching  him  ferociously.  Her  eyes  turned 
to  Hugh  Jocelyn  and  filled  with  tears.  Her  eyes  turned 
on  the  the  minister  and  glittered  with  fury.  Both  pas- 
sions gained  the  mastery  in  rapid  succession  when  she 
glanced  at  the  objecta  inspiring  them. 

The  Frenchwoman  had  had  her  own  way  when  Hn^^ 
Jocelyn  lived,  and  she  had  no  mind  to  abdioato  now  ti&at 
he  was  dead. 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  reminding  yon  that  suice  this  dread- 
ful accident  removing  the  head  of  the  house.  Miss  Jooelyn 
assumes,  of  course,  that  responslbili^  as  soon  as  her  oon- 
dition  permits." 

The  mild  face  of  the  minister  became  Tery  red  and  per- 
plexed ;  he  was  young  and  full  of  clerical  dignity.  The 
small,  wiry,  attenuated  creature,  with  her  besmeared  face 
and  gaudy,  costly  dress,  respected  him  just  as  little  as  she 
did  one  of  the  servants.  She  glanced  at  the  prostrate  form 
on  the  floor,  and  wrung  her  hands.  She  whirled  around 
swiftly,  and  ran  up  to  the  minister. 

"  I  say  the  girl  in  the  library  has  no  voice  in  anything 
here.  I  say  that  Q^neral  Jocelyn  shall  be  carried  into  the 
library,  and  she  shall  be  carried  out  of  it  MonDmkl  you 
silly-headed  parson,  you  know  no  more  about  it  than 
a  baby  I  I  tell  you  that  neither  now  nor  hereafter,  nor 
never,  will  the  girl  across  there- in  the  library  assume  any 
responsibility  in  Jocelyn  HalL  She  shall  not  My  day 
has  come  at  last  I  cannot  adore  him  any  longer,  but  I 
can  hate  her — to  all  eternity." 

The  minister  fixed  his  eyes  hard  upon  her,  and  she 
flung  back  the  gaze  with  angry  insolence. 

"Permit  me  to  regret  your  state  of  mind,  madame,  and 
again  point  out  the  fact  that  the  young  lady  is  General 
Jocelyn's  only  child." 

The  woman  actually  laughed,  with  the  mangled  remains 
of  the  man  she  professed  to  adore  still  at  her  feet  She 
laughed  wildly. 

**  Mon  Dieuf  How  do  you  know  whose  child  she  is  ? 
Were  you  in  the  room  when  she  was  born  ?" 

The  minister  buttoned  his  coat  nervously. 

"  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  not "  he  began. 

**Tai8  toi,  then ;  for  I  was  in  {he  room  when  she  was 
born,  and  I  know  whose  child  she  is  ;  but  it  don't  matter 
one  son  whose  child  the  girl  is,  my  Hugh  shall  be  laid  in  the 
library,"  and  Marie  Frissae  rudely  turned  her  back  upon 
the  minister.  "  Baise  him  up  alowly.  Ah,  mon  Dieu  I  do 
not  jar  him— do  not  hurt  him  1"  she  ordered,  her  voice 
dropping  suddenly  into  pathetic  tenderness,  as  the  men 
lifted  Hugh  Jocelyn  from  his  lowly  resting-place.  "  Dieu  i 
Lieu!  My  angel  1  my  adored  !"  moaned  the  Frenchwo- 
man, olingii>^  tn  one  crushed  hand  and  covering  it  with 
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cawMBOfl,  while  thej  mored  on  to  the  library.  "My 
Hagh— my  own  grand  Hogh !  Why  did  it  not  kill  any 
one  BBTe  yon  f    Ah,  the  ill  Inck !" 

The  men  glanced  np  in  alarm  when  the  door  opened, 
bnt  the  library  was  Tacani  Neither  the  nnooneoions 
Winifred  nor  the  bmtal  Folke  were  there  to  reoeiTO  the 
Bilent  oocni>ant,  then  oatstretohed  npon  the  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  with  the  oostly  bronzes  and  rare  stat- 
nary  seattered  aronnd,  not  colder  nor  more  lifeless  than  the 
man  who  had  gone  oat  from  there  an  honr  before  to  Win- 
ifred's wedding.  They  had  carried  him  back.  He  wonld 
go  ont  once  more,  where  the  Frenchwoman  ooold  not 
follow.  From  the  griffes  of  merciless  Marie  or  barbaric 
Folke  the  courtly  general  was  for  ever  free. 

**  The  ill-lack,  the  ill-lnck — ^when  the  girl  was  there  and 
ngly  Falke,  and  who  wonld  hare  oared  a  soa  if  the  evil 
bolt  had  smitten  either  ?  Ah,  mon  ami,  my  adored  1"  She 
sat  down  at  his  side,  her  face  pressed  against  the  nncor- 
ered  bat  matilated  hand.  She  was  yenomonsly  pathetia 
"Leaye  him,  all  of  yon.  I  will  stay  with  him,  he  shall 
not  be  alone— mon  ami,  my  own  Hugh !"  The  French- 
woman had  assamed  the  direction  of  eyerything,  coarsely 
pushing  aside  Winifred,  contemptnonsly  ignoring  Falke. 
The  senrants  and  strangers  obeyed  her  reluctantly,  and 
cleared  the  room,  hastened  by  her  impatient  gestares. 
**  My  darling,  my  one  grand  loye,''  she  whispered,  flatter- 
ing aroand  to  the  dead,  reposefnl  face,  whose  perilous 
charm  might  haye  wrought  her  ill  in  the  past  Nobody 
knew,  nobody  cared,  what  link  in  years  agone  had  held 
the  two  liyes  together.  That  she  had  power  oyer  him, 
eyery  sonl  understood,  and  that  it  maddened  him,  seemed 
equally  plain.  **  My  one  grand  loyeP  She  kissed  the  pale 
lips  fleroely,  then  stood  moamfnlly  watching  the  placid 
countenance. 

Softly  opening  the  door,  Falke  came  in,  shutting  it 
after  him  carefully,  and  turning  the  key  in  the  lock. 

**  What  do  you  want  in  here,  Monsieur  Folke  T*  she  de- 
manded, without  raisiag  her  eyes  from  the  oontemplation 
of  the  unconscious  features.  He  walked  around  to  the 
oxyposite  side  of  the  improyised  bier.  He  was  intent  upon 
some  purpose,  and  regardless  of  her.  **Mon  Dieul  what 
do  yon  mean?"  He  had  taken  a  penknife  from  his 
I>odket,  and  was  bending  down  keenly  examining  the 
dark  kid  ooyering  of  that  one  hand  concealed  from  human 
eyes. 

"I  mean  to  see  what  secret  is  hidden  here,*'  was  the 
brief  answer. 

''You  win  see  nothing  of  the  kind."  Madame  Frissae 
made  a  swift  swoop  upon  the  knife,  and  snatched  it  out  of 
his  hand.  ''He  refused  to  let  any  one  see  it  while  he 
liyed,  and  I  refuse  to  let  any  one  see  it  after  he  is  dead.'* 
Folke  glanced  at  her  sneeringly  but  without  budging  an 
inch.  *'Your  permission  was  never  asked,  and  now  I 
have  no  intention  of  doing  so :  perhaps  you  don't  re- 
member that  your  power  dies  with  your  Hugh." 

The  Frenchwoman  did  not  stamp  or  apparently  fly  into 
one  of  her  rages,  neither  one  nor  the  other.  She  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  him  meaningly. 

'*Tou  don't  remember  that  my  Hagh  had  a  secret,  do 
you  ?" 

^'Tes,**  was  the  surly  answer,  "and  it's  part  of  that 
secret  I  shall  inyestigate  now." 

'*  Yon  shall  not  inyestigate  any  part  of  that  secret  now 
or  hereafter,  monsieur." 

She  moved  away  from  the  table  and  sat  down. 

'*How  will  you  prevent  me  ?"  he  demanded,  sulkily. 
''I  shall  call  for  assistance  and  have  you  mobbed  for  out- 
Mgiii^  the  dead." 

Her  tone  evinced  determination ;  and  his  tone,  when  he 


spoke  again,  gave  signs  of  yielding  as  he  always  did,  to 
this  reckless,  resolute  oreatura 

"Do  you  know  why  that  hand  is  hidden,  and  why  he 
always  winced  under  tbe  smallest  allusion  to  it" 

Madame  Frissae  softly  stepped  to  the  tablsb  and 
tenderly  pressed  her  lips  to  the  brown  kid. 

••Yes." 

••  Are  you  going  to  tell  me  Hugh  Jocelyn's  secret  V 

••No,  not  aU  of  it" 

•'I  am  entitled  to  aU  of  it  I  shaU  be  Winifred's 
husband ^" 

••  Monsiear  Fool,  you  will  not  be  Winifred's  husband. 
Can't  you  see  that  the  necessity  for  a  marriage  with  yon  is 
gone?  You  forced  her  into  measures  because  of  him. 
The  necessity  no  longer  exists ;  your  power  over  her  is 
gone," 

Falke  scowled  at  her  darkly,  but  the  woman  faoed  him 
resolutely. 

••  Do  you  think  she  will  dare  do  that  T*  he  questionedi 

••  She  will  do  anything  to  be  quit  of  you.  She  is  rich 
and  beautiful,  with  no  secrets  to  hold  over  her ;  she  will 
wait  for  the  magnificent  Bernard.** 

••  If  I  thought  that,"  burst  in  Fulke,  ••!  would " 

••  What  Monsiear  Stupide  ?"  satirically  queried  Madame 
Frissae. 

••I  will  have  the  ceremony  performed  before  she  knows 
of  this,"  he  said,  yioiously.  ••!  oan  do  tiiat  if  you  will 
help  me  ?" 

He  watched  her  anxiously.  His  last  power  over  Wini- 
fred lay  in  this  one  deception.  His  sole  chance  of  suoeess 
rested  upon  her  assistance.  The  shifting  .moods  of  the 
Frenchwoman  had  again  changed.  She  dropped  her  re- 
venge and  reverted  to  her  griet 

••My  one  grand  level  my  own  adored  Hugh  I  Why 
could  nof  the  ill-luck  have  taken  the  others  and  spared 
you,  my  adored  !"  fell  from  her  lips  in  mournful  whispers^ 
while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears^  and  the  laoe  handkerchief; 
pink  with  rouge  from  her  wet  cheeks,  was  brushed  aiowly 
across  her  eyes. 

••  I  can  manage  ^^Hjiifred  until  the  ceremony  is  per^ 
formed,  if  you  will  help  me,"  repeated  Fulke,  mildly. 

She  shifted  from  her  grief  to  her  hatred. 

••  Yes,  monsieur,  you  are  so  fool  blind  and  stupid,  you 
cannot  do  it  without  me.  I  hold  mam'selle  in  my  hand. 
She  is  to  be  what  I  choose  she  shall  be ;  her  future  is  my 
will  I  can  help  you,  Sieur  Fulke,  and  for  her  mother's 
sake,  I  say  that  I  will  help  you ;  but  I  have  my  terms." 

••  What  are  they  ?    Anytiiing  you  may  demand.'* 

Madame  Frissae  smiled  sneeringly. 

•'I  will  meditate.  She  is  in  my  hands,  and  so  are  you. 
There  is  no  such  haste :  No  matter  what  they  tell  her. 
If  she  is  conscious  now,  she  knows  what  has  happened 
Ton  are  safe  because  I  will  help  you,"  and  she  turned 
away  from  him.  '•  Go,  now :  I  am  tired  of  you.  I  will 
think  of  no  one  while  he  is  here,  my  own  grand  lova**- 

Falke  hesitated.  His  evil  face  became  malignant  with 
suppressed  rage.  He  dared  not  defy  her,  and  yet  a  sar- 
donic desire  was  strong  npon  him  to  gloat  over  his  dead 
enemy,  and  possess  himself  of  whatever  part  of  his  secret 
that  covered  hand  might  telL 

••  Oonfound  the  storm,  confound  that  dead  carrion  I"  he 
growled,  savagely. 

Madame  Frissae  heard,  or  rather  heeded,  none  of  his 
speeches.  They  were  lost  on  her.  She  was  tearfully 
kissing  the  dark  hair  of  the  dead  man,  and  pointedly  dis- 
daining the  brutal  dislike  of  the  living  one.  She  had  dis- 
missed him.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to 
abide  her  time  and  go.  The  butler  looked  in  at  that 
moment  and  beckoned  to  Fulke. 
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.  *'  The  doctors  haTO  aniTad,  mr»"  he  saidy  In  a  aabdued 
tona 

'"What  the  deaoe  can  th^  do  ?** 

The  well-trained  Jooelyn  aeryitor  stepped  silentlj  aside 
and  nshered  in  the  ph jsunana 

"  We  oame  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  ns,  madams^ 
bat  it  is  of  no  sTaiL  General  Jooelyn  was  killed  instantly, 
and  perhaps  it  was  all  the  better,"  obserred  Dr.  Foster, 
after  a  yery  slight  ezamination,  and  his  oolleegoes  had 
zetomed  to  the  halL 

'*  Dieu!  what  folly  to  say  like  that  I"  exclaimed  Marie ; 
"when  it  wonld  have  been  no  misfortune  if  the  bolt  had 
killed  Folke  or  the  girl  Winifred ;  but  to  strike  the  besii, 
the  noblest— ah,  man  Dieu  /" 

The  country  doctor  looked  nettled. 

**  My  dear  lady,  I  can  easily  explain  myself  in  ten  words. 
My:Saspicions  of  fool  play  toward  Mr.  Jooelyn  were  so 
great,  that  I  determined  to  trace  the  matter.  I  have  traced 
it  tQk'New  Tork,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  every  deyelopment 
oonihrms  my  suspicions  that  Bernard  Jooelyn  came  to  his 
death  by  foul  means,  and  that  Hugh  Jocelyn— this  unfor- 
tunate gentleman— conniyed  at  and  paid  for  his  mysterious 
death;  John  Dey^y  was  a  villain,  and  he  has  disappeared. 
Somebody  spent  money  to  put  Bernard  Jooelyn  out  of  the 
way,  and  make  it  worth  Dev^y 's  while  to  disappear.  Now, 
who  did  it  ?  The  eyidence  is  so  strong,  that  it  must  haye 
resulted  in  laying  the  mystery  at  General  Jocelyn's  feet 
This  sad  aocident  has  sayed  him  from  arrest  as  partioepa 
oHmimia  and  instigator  of  his  nephew's  death." 

Madame  Frissae  listened  to  him  in  petrified  silence. 
Bar  eyes  stared  at  him  in  amazement  until  he  paused  and 
peered  at  her  oyer  his  glasses.  She  was  pale  in  spite  of 
the  besmeared  spots  of  rouge. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  that  this  was  a  yile  calumny  V*  she 
qiUBrtioned,  in  a  low  tone. 

V-8o\jon  did,  ma'am,  so  you  did,  but  I  happened  to 
haye  no  faith  In  you,  ma'am ;  you  were  partiaL  I  tracked 
eyery  step  of  Bernard  Jooelyn,  and  Mr.  Fulkerson  thinks 
just  a&  I  do— we  are  conyinced,"  obstinately  rejoined  the 
doctor. 

"Mr.  Fulkerson  is  himself  the  enemy  of  Bernard 
Jooelyn.  Mr.  Fulkerson  solenmly  promised  upon  his 
oath  to  contradict  this  calumny,  this  base  slander,  and  he 
dare  not  play  xne  false." 

The  Frenchwoman's  tone  raised  menacingly,  but  not  to 
her  usual  furious  pitch.  Some  conyiotion  seemed  to 
IKMsess  her  that  the  blunt  rustic  might  be  speaking  truly, 
and  Marie  was  at  least  faithful  to  the  dead.  She  would  not 
haye  Hagh  Jooelyn  defamed,  now  that  it  could  not  harm 
him,  any  more  than  when  it  could  harm  him. 

"That's  all  yery  well,  ma'am.  We  don't  tell  the  women 
eyery  thing,"  answered  the  doctor,  tearing  off  another  quid 
of  tobacco,  and  searching  around  reflectively  for  a  spit- 
toon. "  Mr.  Fulkerson  was  justly  incensed  at  his  uncle's 
unnatural  conduct  toward  Bernard ;  and  Mr.  Fulkerson 
gave  me  vast  assistance  in  this  matter,  but  he  would  not 
appear  in  it  for  Miss  Winifred's  sake.  That  was  of  no 
moment  whatever  to  me.  I  judge  it  right  to  punish 
crime  in  high  or  low  places,  and  if  he  had  lived  a  week 
longer.  General  Jooelyn  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
law  for  the  murder  of  Bernard  Jooelyn.  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it  to  any  one.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  because  the 
general  was  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  ever  lived,  except  for 
that  inhuman  temper  of  his  ;  and  Mr.  Fulkerson  deplores 
it  quite  as  much  as  I  do,  only  I  promised  not  to  take  any 
steps  until-^" 

"  Until  what,  man  Dt^u- what  ?"  eagerly  demanded  the 
Frenchwoman,  as  the  physician,  finding  no  suggestion  of 
a  spittoon  among  the  costly  brio-a-braoi  availed  himself 


of  the  open  window,  to  relieye  his  month  of  a  torrent  of 
tobaooo-Juioe. 

"  Until  after  the  marriage  so  miiecably  Interraptad  to- 
day." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Monsienr  Fnlkerson  aided 
yon  to  hasten  this  crime  upon  General  Jooelyn ;  and  that 
he  only  postponed  the  disgrace  of  an  arrest  until  after  his 
marriage  to  Winifred  ?"  Madame  Frisaae  inquired,  in  an 
even,  deliberate  voioe,  almost  as  monotonous  as  Fnlke's. 

"  That  is  precisely  the  case,  madama  I  meant  to  have 
him  arrested  for  this  and  some  crime  twenty  years  agOb 
which  Mr.  Fulkerson  said  you  would  be  summoned  to 
prove.  I  have  the  evidence  in  my  hands.  It  is  of  no  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  justice  now.  I  won't  speak  of  it 
again.  I  am  not  hard  on  a  dead  man,  but  I  am  main  glad 
for  Miss  Winifred's  sake  that  he  went  as  he  did,  before 
she  found  out  his  sin." 

Marie  walked  up  to  the  physician,  who  stood  obtusely 
blind  to  the  deadly  anger  vailed  by  her  calmness.  He 
stood  rolling  the  huge  quid  back  and  forth  in  his  mouth, 
casting  anxious  glances  at  the  window  through  which  the 
aroma  of  Spring  flowers  drifted  into  the  room. 

"Dr.  Foster,  he  would  not  have  been  the  person 
punished  for  murder?'*  she  said,  pointing  to  the  rigid 
figure  on  the  table.  "It  would  not  have  been  innocent 
Hugh,  but  guilty  Marie." 

"  Madame,  I  don't  understand  you  ?"  ejaculated  the 
doctor,  mak^  a  rapid  dart  at  the  window  in  lien  of  a 
spittoon. 

"Fulke  is  the  real  criminal ;  but  if  Fulke  had  per- 
mitted this  shame  to  fall  upon  his  undo,  I  meant  to  have 
kiUed  him." 

The  doctor  had  a  startied  look,  succeeded  by  an  inored-  ^ 
ulcus  one. 

"Well,  ma'am^  I  reckon  you'd  have  thought  twice 
about  it  Women  are  curious  in  their  ways ;  th^  always 
take  to  fine,  handsome  men.  Mr.  Fulkerscm  is  homely 
and  unpopular,  but  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  as  for  being 
the  real  criminal,  I  can  show  you  proof  of  General  Jocelyn's 
arrangements  for  his  tool  Devdy  to  take  charge  of  Bernard. 
He  deliberately  paid  Bernard  Jocelyn's  well-known  villain- 
ous enemy  to  go  off  and  make  away  with  hisi  inyvdid 
nephew.  There  was  more  money  spent  than  Mr.  Fulker- 
son ever  saw  in  his  life ;  tiiat's  another  damaging  proof, 
but  I've  dropped  it,  ma'am,  square  up  and  down.  Mr. 
Fulkerson  induced  me  to  wait  until  after  the  wedding,  and 
I  am  glad  I  did  it  now,  since  this  terrible  acddent" 

The  doctor  adjusted  his  hat,  which  had  been  removed 
from  his  head  either  in  respect  to  the  lady  or  reverence 
to  the  dead.  Madame  Frissae  gazed  at  him  helplessly. 
Evidentiy  she  had  a  struggle  to  curb  her  tongue,  and  not 
tell  this  well-meaniag  blunderer,  in  whom  she  saw  Fnlke's 
willing  tool,  her  belief  in  Bernie's  existence. 

Marie  was  wary  and  skilled  in  finesse  when  the  emergency 
required  it.  She  declined  to  shape  any  future  action 
while  Hugh  Jocelyn's  splendid  lifeless  form  was  lying 
there  before  her  tearful  eyes. 

"  Dr.  Foster,  be  silent  and  tranquil.  I  will  show  you 
the  criminal.  Trust  me,  mon  ami"  she  said,  poinUessly, 
but  in  a  coaxing  tone. 

"Tes,  ma'am,  certaialy.  You  do  very  well  as  far  as 
you  go,  ma'am ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  takes  a  man^a  long- 
hsaded,  sensible  man— to  manage  such  things ;  but  I've 
had  to  drop  the  matter,  and,  of  course,  I  won't  mention  it 
for  Miss  l^ifred's  sake.  Fm  glad  it's  turned  out  this 
way ;  but  Mr.  Fulkerson  could  scarcely  wait.  We'd  have 
nabbed  him  to-morrow.  Poor  gentieman!  Good-day, 
ma'am.  Ill  go  np  to  Miss  Winifred.  It's  unoommon 
good  of  you  to  stick  to  him,  when  ho  serred  you  so 
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bftdly.  But  women  are  cxiriona  creaturea,  and  these  little 
apitfirea  fioaetimea  fitick  tighter  than  Tirtaoue  women, 
They  ore  aU  cnriona,  take  'em  aoy  waj.  Good-day, 
ma'am." 

Marie  Friaaae  paid  not  the  alighteat  attention  to  bia 
doubtful  compliment  nor  his  departaie.  The  moment 
the  door  closed  she  sank  into  a  chair  beside  the  table,  and 
rested  her  warm,  living  cheek  against  the  icy  cheek  of  the 
dead« 

*«My  one  grand  love  T'  she  mnttered,  bitterly;  "the 
ehame  wonld  have  killed  yon,  and  I  could  not  have  saved 
yon.  He  tricked  me— me,  shrewd  aa  I  am— the  brutal 
mocater  1  k  Diahk  fooled  me,  lied  to  me  1  He  dared  do 
that ;  and  now  which  shall  1  puniah^  Fulke  or  Winifred  ? 
Fnlke  meant  to  defraud  me  of  yoO|  and  the  girFa  mother 
did  defraud  me  of  yon  ;  but  the  brnte,  the  traitor— I'll 
consider  T^ 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  sat  stilt  Fulke  unclosed  the 
door,  and  looked  in*  The  servants  lighted  the  chandelier, 
and  whispered  in  muffed  tones.  The  doctors  made  a  finat 
viait  to  the  library  ;  atill  the  Frenchwoman  sat  with  her 
eyee  closed,  and  her  cheek  againat  that  of  the  dead.  Her 
tinted  lips  and  flashing  jewels  seemed  a  queer,  tawdry 
eontarftflt  to  the  form  reposing  in  the  dignity  of  death, 

Hugh  Jocelyu  had  been  a  courtly  gentleman  in  life, 
and  in  death  the  prestige  had  not  departed.  He  was 
superb  and  handsome  always.  The  charm  of  hi%  delxmnaire 
magnificence  had  never  forsaken  him,  and  neither  did  this 
unwelcome  devotion.  It  had  circled  about  and  hemmed 
him  in  pitileasly  t<V  the  very  last 

Hugh  Jocelyn  lay  dead  in  hia  own  library,  and  this 
woman  sat  there  jealously  watching  him.  However  fet* 
tared  and  shackled  he  may  have  been  by  this  terrible 
adoration,  he  was  free  now.  He  had  gone  from  them  all, 
even  Winifred,  who  had  been  willing  to  suifer  martrydom 
to  a&ve  him  and  give  him  peace.  The  butler  now  and 
then  aoftly  unfastened  the  door  and  cast  a  perplexed,  in- 
quiring glance  at  the  tableau  under  the  light  of  the  library 
chandelier. 

**Dem  Madame  Freeze-upa  ain't  nebber  goin*  to  give 
ole  marae^s  own  people  no  chance  to  ao  much  aa  brush  de 
dna'  ofTn  him/'  whispered  Mammie  Jane,  stealing  to  the 
door  in  the  rear  of  the  butler.  ''  I  tole  *em  so.  I  tole  *em 
idl  dat  dem  Freeze-upe  was  biingin'  de  day  of  judgment 
down  on  ns ;  only  de  pity  is,  it  didn't  take  de  little  Jeb- 
bebnl  herself  and  leave  Marse  Hogh  ;  and  even  now  Spears 
he  can't  git  shet  of  her.  I  knowed  it  all  de  breseed  time, 
I  beam  de  dogs  howlin*  de  pitifollest  last  night,  en  I  seen 
de  curtains  hangin'  dia  mornin'  limp-like,  en  I  conceited 
it  waa  ole  marse  hissef,  dieased  in  white.  Po*  Marsc 
Hugh  I  po'  Miss  Winifred  T' 

**  What  you  talkin'  about,  Jane,'*  sternly  rebuked  the 
butler,  **when  yon  don't  know  no  more'n  Marge  Hugh 
what's  befo'  you  ?** 

Jane  wiped  her  eyes  humbly. 

*'I  know  one  thing,*'  she  mnlterod,  half  to  herself. 
^^Miaa  Winifred  gwine  to  git  ahet  of  dia  fnrrin  French 
byeny,  Madame  Freeze-ups.*' 

"Tears  like  she's  tuk  root  here,  and  mayhap  she*!!  git 
shet  of  Hisa  Winifred,"  predicted  the  butler,  again  glanc* 
ifig  into  the  library.  "Fll  have  to  make  bold  to  disturb 
the  lady.  There's  somewhat  to  be  done  before  General 
Jooelyn's  friends  come  in  the  morning." 

Madame  Friasae  raiaed  her  head  slowly  when  the  butler 
made  known  hia  desire  that  she  allow  them  to  do  the  \^i 
■ervieee  in  preparing  their  master  to— a«  the  butler 
pbrued  it — "  see  hia  friends  again*" 

Bilently  assenting  to  the  request,  Marie  quitted  the  room 
in  that  noiaeleea,  shadowy  way  of  hers.     She  ascended  the 


steps,  mute  and  broken-hearted.     Her  grief  was  uf 
moat  now  ;  she  oared  and  thought  of  nothing  else.     Sho^ 
walked  slowly  along  the  upper  hall,  her  long  s Liken  train 
sweeping  and  rustling  heedlesaly  behind  her.     Turning 
suddenly  down  a  tide  paasage,  ehe  stopped  before  Wini- 
fred's door  and  listened,  then  opened  it 

Winifred,  with  dosed  eyes,  lay  on  the  bed.  Even  in  the 
dim  light  Marie  could  see  how  pale  the  girl  waa.  The 
Frenchwoman  turned  the  night-lamp  higher,  and  bent 
down  to  gaae  into  the  beautiful  face.  Her  mood  plainly 
shifted  again.  Her  eyes  glittered,  her  teeth  were  set  hard 
together  in  vindictive  anger  and  hatred.  Something  gliat* 
ened  on  Winifred's  lashes. 

"Tears  r*  Marie  muttered,  scornfully.  "They  have 
told  her ;  and  she  can  sleep  in  thia  way— and  he  oared  for 
her  !" 

Perhaps  the  scrutiny  awakened  Winifred,  perhaps  it 
was  only  a  simulation  of  sleep. 

**Do  you  want  to  speak  to  me?"  asked  Winifred,  her 
great  dusky  eyes  looking  fixedly  at  Marie,  and  the  same 
underlying  haughtineas  and  aversion  in  the  tone  despite 
its  tremulous  accenta. 

'•Na  I  only  wanted  to  eee  if  the  evil  had  fallen 
entirely  upon  him  and  none  on  yon,"  waa  the  brusqui 
answer.  Winifred  aighed,  and  closed  her  eyes  agaiQ«| 
"  Dieu  !  if  it  had  been  one  step  more  he  would  have  1 
safe — the  wall  would  have  fallen  on  you,"  shrilly  whis-^ 
pered  the  Frenchwoman.  "Do  you  hear  me  ?  Man  Dieuf 
I  could  kill  you,  lying  there  all  so  safe,  and  not  care  a  sou, 
when  he  ia  dead^yes,  dead.    Do  you  hear  1" 

Winifred  gasped  feebly,  but  Marie  ahook  her  roughly, 

"Don't  touch  me,  Madame  Frisaae,'*  she  said,  sud- 
denly— "  don't  dare  to  touch  me  I" 

"Do you  hear  what  I  said  T*  demanded  Marie. 

"Did  you  speak  of  my  father?"  was  the  icy  question, 
while  the  tears  seemed  to  freeze,  in  her  very  loathing  of 
this  self-imposed  guest 

Evidently  it  was  repugnant  to  Winifred  to  hear  her 
father's  name  mentioned  by  this  woman ;  evidently  she 
charged  to  Madame  Friasae  much  of  his  suffering,  and 
possibly  held  her  acoountable  in  some  measure  for  his  un- 
timely death. 

In   her  own   heart,  Winifred    added   *' murderess'^  to 
"adventuress,"  and  shuddered  to  have  the  woman  de- 
scribed  thereby  ao  close  to  her.     She  laid   the  terrible 
tragedy  enacted  that  day  to  Fulke  and  Madame  Frisaaei  i 
and  even  in  the  freshneas  of  her  distress  the  girl  could  nol  * 
forget  it 

"No,  1  never  spoke  of  your  father,"  retorted  Mariew 
•*  I  spoke  of  Geneml  Jocelyn," 

"  As  you  please.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  loftTe  me  f 
I  am  in  no  condition  to  listen  to  you," 

Winifred  declined  aa  usual  to  discuss  any  subject  with 
the  Frenchwoman.     Her  horror  was  plainly  visible  in  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  the  persistent  avoidance  of  J 
any  chance  glimpse  of  Msdatnc  Frissae, 

"  You  wUl  listen  to  me  once  more,  my  pretty  mademoi- 
selle— only  once,  and  then  we  will  make  our  adieux.  Ah, 
yon  are  so  like,  so  very  like  your  mother  aa  I  saw  her  last ! 
I  shall  never  forget  your  mother,  mam'selle,  or  when  I  saw 
her  last,  or  what  she  aaid  to  me  then.  Perhaps  I  shall 
tell  you  when  I  see  you  for  the  last  time.  She  adored 
your  father,  too,  remember  that,  mam'selle,  and  she  waa 
insanely  jealoua.  Ah,  i)ie»i,  I  will  see  you  oncse  more,  and, 
well  or  ill,  mam'selle,  you  will  listen  to  what  I  have  to  aay  1 
You  are  ao  very  like  your  mother  !  Only  ODoe  more, 
mam'selle  ;  but  you  wUl  listen— yea,  you  will  listen.  Au 
revoir  /"  and  Madame  Frisaae  flang  out  of  the  room,  alam- 
ming  the  door  after  her,  in  one  ol  tJ^st  ^wCA  x^J^%^\s:^^:w^% 
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imfarioMte  iMemManee  to  ^Hniired'i  mother  inTariftbly 
wouied.  **T6fl,  yea,  my  pretty  mam'ielle  with  the  blade 
ayaa  and  gdden  hair,  yoa  will  Uaften  then,  and  shiver 
imder  Marie's  lash.  I  avenge  myself  at  last  She  took 
my  one  grand  love,  and  I— I  retnm  my  one  grand  hata 
Eh,  I  will  serve  Folke  this  time,  the  gauche^  false  bmte  ! 
Imt  I  have  decided  I  can  hate  nothing  as  I  hate  that 
woman's  child.  I  can  owe  no  grudge  so  great  as  the 
gradge  I  owe  that  girl's  mother." 

Marie  Frissae  rushed  into  her  own  dressing-room,  and 
flnng  herself  on  the  sofa. 

•«  Marie  "—old  Madame  Frissae,  after  her  usual  way,  sat 
orouohing  over  a  fire«  stretching  her  bony  hands  to  the  blaze 
—"Marie,  I  have  waited  for  you.  Will  we  have  to  go 
away,  and  leave  the  good  eating,  and  the  iced  wines  and 
pAtes  and  olios  ?  Will  we  have  no  more  moyennaise  or 
sherbets  ?  Tell  me,  Marie.  I  cannot  sleep  for  the  grand 
suspense." 

The  daughter  raised  her  face  from  the  pillows  and 
poised  her  heels  on  the  brazen  fender  before  the  fire. 

•«Maman,  you  will  not  go.  We  will  stay  here  all  our 
days,"  she  answered,  deliberately. 

The  old  crone  chuckled  with  imbecile  joy. 
r*  ««Then  it  was  not  such  a  terrible  accident  ?    Ah,  Dieu/ 
It  would  have  been  frightful  if  we  would  have  to  leave  the 
gnnd  eating  and  drinking.    Don't  be  sad,  Marie,  about 
that  magnificent  Hugh  Jocelyn ;  he  has  left  us  the  eating 
and  drinking— and  he  was  obstinate,  ma  petite,*'  consoled 
the  mother,  atill  laughing  to  herself  rapturously. 
*'  He  was  my  own  grand  love,"  reiterated  the  daughter. 
*'Eh,  Diisu/  but  he  worshiped   Mathilde.     He  would 
not  love  you.    She  held  him  away  from  you — always, 
always,"  returned  the  other.     "  Ton  said  you  would  never 
forgive  that— and,  Marie,  but  for  her  you  might  have 
been  his  wife.    Are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  we  will  stey  here 
and  live  en  prince  ?" 

**  Be  quiet,  imbecile  I  I  have  not  forgiven  Mathilde.  I 
have  not,  and  we  will  stey  here  all  our  days,"  retorted  the 
other,  in  her  evil  tone. 

"Ah,  del/  then  it  was  not  a  bad  accident  at  last 
Where  are  you  going,  Marie  ?" 

The  daughter  had  risen  from  the  sofa  and  walked  to  the 
door.  The  mother's  question  arrested  her.  She  smiled  a 
smile  not  good  to  see,  and  returned  to  the  fire. 

"I  am  going  to  my  Hugh.  I  will  stey  with  him  ;  he 
shall  not  be  alone.     I  will  stey  there  until  they  carry  him 

away,  and  then " 

**  And  then  what  ?  How  bitter  bad  you  look,  Marie. 
And  then  we  will  not  give  up  the  heavenly  eating,  will  we  ? 
like  poor  Hugh.  How  unlucky  to  die  when  he  could  have 
such  dinners  every  day.  We  won't  go  away  from  that, 
will  we,  Marie?"  eagerly  inquired  the  elder  Madame 
Frissae. 

"And  then,"  pursued  Marie,  steadily,  "we  will  stey 
here  for  ever,  and  the  giri  Winifred  will  go.  I  will  square 
my  account  with  her  mother.  I  will  speak  and  the  girl 
will  listen.  Mon  Dieu  /  how  she  will  listen.  I  must  go 
to  my  love  now  ;  the  other  comes  after;" 


CHAPTER  XX 

THa  OLD    OBUDOB    OP  TWENTY  TEABS. 

The  balmy  sunshine  streamed  into  the  wreck  of  a 
drawing-room,  touching  with  its  soft,  warm  light  the 
ruined  furniture,  the  shattered  mirrors,  the  ugly  piles  of 
diMs  lying  aslant  the  carpet,  and  telling  ite  own  tragic 
atory  in  terms  stronger  than  mere  words.  People  came 
And  went  all  day,  looking  with  a  curious  awe  upon  the 
Mnak  of  the  hUL  holt  UUing  upon  Joodyn  Hall,  and 


striking  the  deathnitroke  of  the  rieheat  man  in  the  ooon^. 
The  family  friends  passed  into  the  library,  to  gaae  f6r  a 
moment  oompassionately  on  the  stately  master  of  the  fine 
old  place,  reposing  on  a  bed  of  white  satin,  with  the  Jooe* 
lyn  ooat-of-orms  upon  the  sheeny  satin  f oldn  The  oold, 
deadly  perfume  of  exotics  seemed  to  rush  oat  from  the 
shadowy  library,  dn^>ed  with  black  and  enveloped  in 
funeral  gloom.  The  aickening  fragrance  of  waxen  bloom 
met  the  visitor  first  The  rigid  stillness  of  a  figure  bowed 
in  the  every  abandon  of  griei^  ohallenged  human  pity 
next 

The  Frenchwoman  had  never  moved  from  her  vigiL 
The  dead  man  was  not  o^ore  silent  and  stetuesque  than 
the  watoher  at  his  side.  Her  face  pressed  down  among 
the  pallid  blossoms  close  to  his.  He  had  tolerated  her 
unwillingly  in  life  ;  he  had  no  voice  in  according  her  the 
place  she  assumed  at  his  death.  He  was  in  the  severe 
beauty  of  funeral  honors ;  she  in  gaudy,  cruahed  festal 
toilet  Still  people  glanced  kindly,  but  withal  in  decorous 
surprise,  at  the  queer  little  Frenchwoman,  whose  devotion 
to  the  general  had  been  not  quite  well  understood.  There 
she  sat,  in  grim  defiance  of  suggestion  or  the  righte  of 
others.  Winifred  was  ill,  and  broken  with  griefL  Madame 
Frissae,  if  she  thought  of  the  matter  at  all,  anticipated  no 
interruption  from  the  daughter  while  she  kept  her  vigil 
beside  the  father.  The  one  was  locked  in  the  slumber  of 
death ;  the  other  might  have  been  equally  lifdeas,  for 
aught  anybody  knew.  They  were  equally  motionless  and 
hushed  in  those  long  hours  in  the  library.  The  pale  light 
of  the  chandelier  gleamed  down  tipon  'the  spectade.  The 
white  fiowers,  with  their  sickening  fragrance,  the  glitter- 
ing Jocelyn  crest,  the  handsome  form  ready  for  the  mau- 
soleum, and  the  tewdry  mourner— there  they  were. 

People  came  and  went,  hours  began  and  ended.  The 
day  waned,  the  night  came,  and  another  day  and  another 
night  There  was  the  fixed  spectacle  of  death.  She  had 
said  she  would  stey  until  the  last  with  him.  This  time 
Marie  Frissae  spoke  truly.  She  never  quitted  her  "  one 
grand  love  "  for  an  instant  And  now  the  day  had  come 
for  them  to  carry  Hugh  Jocelyn  to  his  narrow  compart- 
ment in  the  family  vault.  With  all  their  beauty  and 
wealth  the  Jocelyns  ended  as  prince  and  peasant  must 
end,  with  only  a' grave.  The  hearse  and  carriages  were  at 
the  door.  Fulke,  in  deep  mourning,  and  the  family  soli- 
citor, sat  in  the  little  breakfast-room,  talking  in  a  desultory 
way.  Each  thought  of  the  future,  and  wished  the  present 
bad  passed.  Fulke  paced  the  fioor  nervously,  in  very  vis- 
ible ill-humor.  The  solicitor  gazed  out  the  window  tran- 
quilly, in  very  evident  satisfaction. 

"  Quarter  of  twelve,  that's  the  hour  ;  is  it  not  ?" 
Fulke  consulted  his  watoh. 

"  Twelve  sharp  ;  fifteen  minutes  yet ;  soon  psss," 
calmly  observed  the  lawyer. 

Fulke  took  another  turn,  then  sauntered  out  sulkily  to 
the  dining-room,  then  to  the  billiard-room.  It  was  hard 
to  be  decorous  when  be  longed  to  curse  the  servants, 
because  the  servante'  dead  master  was  so  long  in  making 
the  transit  to  the  tomb.  Because  "that  little  French 
devil,"  as  he  termed  Madame  Frissae,  sat  there  fooling 
over  a  man  who  had  cast  her  off  twenty  years  ago— fool- 
ing and  making  pretense  of  grief,  when  he  wanted  her  to 
manage  this  afi^air  with  Winifred.  He  cursed  under  his 
breath,  and  moodily  scowled  at  the  long  line  of  carriages, 
stretching  down  the  avenue. 

"Hang  the  whole  buainess,"  he  muttered,  brutelly  turn- 
ing away. 

The  aide  door  gently  unclosed,  and  without  observing 
him.  Winifred-^pale,  and  feeble,  and  trembling— crosaed 
the  room  tc  ^    Her  eyes  were  blind  and  mis^ 
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with  tears.  Her  thonghte  abeorbed  and  intent  npon  the 
man  he  had  inst  anathematized.  She  was  creeping  in  to 
behold  him  onoe  more.  Folke  oonld  see  how  wretchedly 
ill  she  mnst  be.  He  followed  her  inyolontarily.  Wini- 
fred glided  np  to  the  beaatitol  catafalque,  worthy  a  rich 
man.  and  sank  on  her  knees,  with  a  low  bnrst  of  heart- 
breaking grieL 

*'0h,  papal  papa!"  she  sobbed.  "Oh«  papa,  come 
back  to  me— come  back,  darling.  Oh,  they  hare  all  left 
me ;  they  hare  all  gone  from  me— jMipa  and  Bemie."  The 
two  names  were  coupled  in  her  heart  Poor  Winifred, 
she  had  idolized  both ;  and  both  had  gone  from  her. 
The  two  names  were  the  names  she  loved  with  her  very 
BOuL  The  two  names  were  the  names  Fulke  hated  with 
the  bittemesss  of  a  Tindictive  jealousy.  She  knelt  at 
Hugh  Jocelyn's  side  saying  her  long  farewelL  Fulke 
stood  behind  her,  and  the  Frenchwoman  sat  opposite  her, 
but  neither  father  nor  daughter  recked  aught  of  the  two 
enemies  then.  Winifred's  hand  passed  tenderly  oyer  his 
icy  brow,  her  lips  touched  his  in  a  life-long  'adieu  ;  an 
eternal  farewell*  *'  Papa  I  papa  I  how  could  you  leare  me  I 
my  darling— all  that  was  left  to  me  ?  And  now— oh,  my 
own  papa,  if  you  had  only  staid  with  your  little  Winifred! 
-^papa  I  my  own  papa  !" 

The  mournful  music  of  the  heart-broken  yoice  seemed 
anfiocated  in  the  agony  of  low  sobs.  The  head  pressed 
down  among  the  flowers,  raised  abruptly.  The  fierce 
black  eyes  glared  at  Winifred  in  jealous  rage. 

'*  Your  own  papa  ?"  taunted  the  Frenchwoman's  shrill 
Toice. 

"  Papa  1— papa  ! — oh,  good-by — good-by  !  Papa  I— 
papa ! — ^I  will  ncTcr  see  you  again^good-by.*' 

THnifred  passed  her  hand  onoe  more  oyer  the  glossy 
hair.  Once  again  kissed  the  ashen  lips  in  the  intense 
snflaring  of  one  who  knows  that  neyermore  will  hair  or 
lips  be  caressed  in  all  the  cycles  of  time  to  come. 

The  girl  staggered  feebly  away.  At  the  door  she 
paused,  with  a  last  look  back  into  the  room. 

"Papa! — oh,  papal  good-by— good-by  1"  she  mur- 
mured, faintly,  and  hurried  back  through  the  billiard- 
room,  as  if  she  dreaded  that  she  might  fall  before  escaping 
therefrom.  Fulke  walked  dose  behind  her,  but  Winifred 
.had  no  oonsciousneBB  of  any  presence,  saye  that  to  which 
ahe  had  just  bade  adieu.  She  groped  for  the  door-knob 
blindly,  and  Fulke  opened  it  for  her. 

«<  Winifred,*'  he  began.  The  girl  turned  shortly.  Her 
faoe  had  a  look  of  such  horror,  when  her  eyes  encoun- 
tered his,  that  he  stopped  abruptly.  Loathing  and  horror 
were  unmistakable— tiie  loathing  and  horror  sending  a 
shudder  through  the  heart  when  one  meets  a  murderer. 
She  looked  ai  him  an  instant,  then  fled  swiftly,  with  a  cry 
of  distress,  Fulke  muttered  a  bitter  oath.  Nothing  in- 
furiated him  as  the  hunted  terror  and  ayersion  in  Wini- 
fred's countenance  as  she  fled  away  from  him.  He  cared 
nothing  for  the  dead  man.  He  was  indifferent 'to  public 
opinion.  He  scorned  Marie  Frissae  as  a  disreputable  ac- 
cessory to  his  base  schemes.  But  Fulke  did  care  for 
Winifred.  Base  in  all  things,  Fulke  was  base  in  his  love. 
Winifred  grew  tenfold  more  important  now,  because  Wini- 
fred represented  the  Jocelyn  wealth ;  and  he  loyed  her, 
meanly,  jealously,  barbarously. 

«<  Confound  this  foolery,  and  curse  the  girl  I"  he  ejacu- 
lated, in  a  coarse  anger. 

**  Eh,  curse  the  girl,"  echoed  the  Frenchwoman,  coming 
dowly  from  the  library,  which  he  could  see  was  now  full  of 
peopleti  "  They  are  taking  him  away,  my  own  grand 
loye^"  she  added,  tremulously.  ''  They  haye  shut  down 
-the  ec^&n-lid  and  screwed  it  I  tried  to  peer  into  the 
,  but  there  were  no  cracks.    He  Is  gone ;  I  am  done 


with  him.  I  renounce  my  Hugh— my  adored.  I  renounce 
my  rapture.    I  will  neyer  look  upon  him  again." 

**  Humph  I  It's  time  you  came  to  your  senses.  It's 
deyilish  tiresome  for  other  people,  all  this  nonsense  and 
hypoorii^  oyer  a  dead  scoundrel !"  was  the  angry  re- 
joinder. 

"I  am  done  with  all  that  concerns  him,"  the  woman 
asserted,  wearily.  "  Ton  can  follow  him  to  the  yault  I 
say  that  I  renounce  my  one  grand  passion.  I  wish  it  had 
been  you  or  the  girL" 

«  And  I," broke  in  Fulke,  ruthlessly,  "am  well  pleased 
that  it  was  your  Hugh.  I  want  to  know  when  you  are 
going  to  see  me,  and  make  some  arrangement  about 
Winifred.    I  don't  like  the  way  she  looked  at  me." 

Madame  Frissae  clasped  her  hands  aflisctedly. 

"  Monsieur  Fulke,  she  will  look  at  you  differently  when 
I  haye  uttered  one  little  sentence." 

He  growled,  contemptuously : 

"  That's  all  yery  well,  but  I  want  something  more  defi- 
nite. I  want  the  knot  tied  as  fast  as  it  can  be  made.  I 
want  something  besides  these  tragedy  hints  of  yours.  All 
that  will  do  on  the  stage ;  it  won't  do  for  me.  I  am  dey- 
ilish tired  of  you  and  your  hints,  and  of  all  women  except 
Winifred.  I  wish  you  would  haye  done  with  acting.  I 
don't  feel  dramatic." 

**Fi  donCf  monsieur/'*  ahe  retorted,  with  an  odd,  musing 
smile.  *'I  am  done  with  my  heart;  I  consult  my  head ;  I 
will  meditate  while  you  are  gone ;  I  will  talk  when  you 
return." 

The  Frencnwoman  moyed  away.  She  was  the  only 
woman  he  dared  not  hector  or  badger.  He  accepted  her 
decisions  in  surly  silence.  She  gaye  them  in  utter  on- 
concern  as  to  how  they  were  reoeiyed.  She  had  laid  away 
her  grief.  The  alternate  paasion  reigned  supreme.  There 
was  small  chance  that  it  would  oyer  shift  to  anything 
softer  or  more  tender. 

Life  had  been  a  hard  fight  in  fiery  extremes  for  Marie 
Frissae.  As  she  told  Fulke,  she  was  done  with  her  heart. 
Already  her  one  grand  loye,  her  one  fierce  madness,  was  a 
thing  of  the  past  Madame  Frissae  turned  her  back  upon 
it,  and  faced  another  madness  with  the  same  dangerous 
tenacity. 

The  carriages  rolled  down  the  ayenue  under  the  grand 
old  trees.  The  woman  neyer  glanced  out  to  catch  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  mournful  procession.  Whateyer  she  may 
haye  felt  for  Hngh  Jocelyn  in  the  past,  she  had  done  with 
him  now. 

She  rang  the  dressing-room  bell  furiously,  and  pouring 
out  a  draught  of  fiery  brandy,  quaffed  it  in  eager  thirst' 

**Mon  Dieur  she  muttered  to  herself,  '*it  giyes  one  life 
and  spirit,  as  Mamau  says ;  it  yiyifies.  One  must  haye 
something  when  one's  heart  is  dead." 

Her  face  had  a  hard,  ferocious,  tigerish  expression  as 
she  held  the  decanter  between  the  light  and  refilled  the 
glass  with  the  mellow  liquor.  The  woman  might  haye  led 
the  mob  in  the  days  of  the  Commune,  with  her  fierce, 
reckless  courage. 

'*!  haye  the  old  grudge  now,"  she  saya.  "He  always 
handicapped  me,  with  his  grand  seigneur  honor,  his 
goodness ;  but  he  is  gone,  and  with  him  my  heart  £b," 
she  added,  deriaiyely,  «•  Marie,  ma  petite^  you  have  a  deyer 
head — too  deyer  for  the  fools  of  these  days.  Ton  haye 
finesse  and  your  harmless  cosmetics ;  you  wfll  outwit  them 
all,  now  that  there  is  no  tenderness  to  handicap  you. 
Yes,  yes,"  and  she  smiled  wickedly  at  her  refiection  in  the 
mirror,  *'how  it  has  lacerated  and  torn  your  heart,  poor 
little  wretch !  and  rayaged  your  beauty  I  What  do  you 
mean  by  keeping  ma  waiting  half  the  day  ?"  Madame 
Frissae  demanded,  sharply,  of  the  trembling  maiil  ^V<:^ 
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eame  flying  in,  qaiie  out  of  fareftih.  **  I  won't  wait  jfor  any 
one.  My  orders  mnst  be  promptly  obeyed.  Dtom  me  at 
onoe.  I  am  a  poaitiTe  fright  Funerals  wear  and  tear 
one's  looks  more  than  a  season's  dissipation,"  and  Marie 
Frissae  qnaffed  another  glass  of  the  brandy.  *'  Are  the 
rooms  darkened  like  dungeons  down-stairs  ?"  inquired  the 
Frenchwoman,  as  she  put  the  finishing-touches  to  her 
toUet 

"  Tes,  madame ;  the  blinds  are  all  dosed." 

"  Then  go  down  and  open  every  one  of  them,  and  let  the 
sunshine  in,"  she  ordered  in  her  imperative  tone. 

*' Please,  madame,  the  butler  he  says  dey  was  to  be  shet 
up  till  Miss  Winifred  is  well  enough  to  come  down- 
stairs," reluctantly  suggested  the  maid,  folding  up  the 
garments,  tossed  wherever  the  whimsical  lady  chose  to 
cast  them. 

«•  Peste  I    Did  I  ask  you  what  the  butler  said  ?" 

••No,  ma'am." 

••  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  open  every  bliad  ?" 

••Yes,  ma'am." 

••  Then  go  and  do  it  instantly.  Do  you  suppose  it  mat- 
ters to  me  what  your  Miss  Winifred  thinks  or  wishes  ? 
She  is  nobody.  Qto  and  do  as  I  say  instantly.  Open 
every  ona  Do  you  hear  ?  Every  one,  or  PU  make  your 
cars  sting  for  it" 

The  Frenchwoman  shook  out  her  lace  handkerohief  and 
clasped  the  massive  bracelets  on  her  skinny  little  wrists, 
then  surveyed  herself  in  the  mirror.  The  retouched 
eomplexion  bloomed  out  in  dagzling  tints,  the  glittering 
eyes  stared  in  a  hard,  tearless  way,  easily  blazing  into  a 
fiery  gleam.  They  might  never  again  grow  humid  with 
tears  or  mild  with  tenderness.  Her  toilet  was  gandy 
with  high  colors  and  fiashing  jewelry.  She  was  showy 
and  vulgar  in  her  tastes.  She  was  reckless  and  ostenta- 
tious in  her  devotion.  Marie  looked  just  as  she  felt,  bitter 
to  all  the  world— bitter  and  sneering  and  vindiotive. 

The  astonished  servants  had  obeyed  her  orders ;  they  re- 
garded her  as  something  weird  and  uncanny ;  they  blamed 
her  presenoe  in  the  house  with  all  its  calamities.  Possibly 
they  were  right  Certainly  they  were  not  far  wrong. 
The  butler  had  an  air  of  offended  dignity ;  the  house- 
servants  had  a  look  of  frightened  insult  They  muttered 
and  whispered  ominously  of  ••  dat  little  French  Madame 
Freeze-upk**  but  they  opened  the  blinds. 

The  strange  guest  eame  tripping  down-stairs  to  find  the 
mannon  sunlit  and  cheerful,  as  if  the  master  had  gone  out 
to  his  wedding,  instead  of  carried  out  to  his  grave.  Fulko 
had  returned  sometime  before,  and  awaited  her  in  the 
breakfast-room,  with  Fulke's  usual  surly  impatience.  The 
people  of  the  neighborhood  had  left  sympathetic  messages 
for  Winifred  and  driven  away,  a  trifle  startled  at  the 
Frenchwoman's  smiling  suavity.  Hugh  Jocelyn  was  dead 
and  buried,  but  Hugh  Jocelyn's  sin,  whatever  it  was, 
seemed  about  to  envelope  Winifred  in  its  sombre  folds. 
Madame  Frissae  sang  a  snateh  of  au  £ria  as  she  sauntered 
into  the  breakfast-room.  She  meant  to  cast  in  with 
Fulke's  schemes,  but  she  meant  to  teke  her  own  time. 

••  Bress  God  I  I  jes'  wish  ebery  bressed  ghost,  en  po* 
Marse  Hugh  long  wid  'em,  would  come  en  skeer  dat 
Madame  fSreeze-up  outen  her  las'  senses,  for  de  brazen 
way  she  done  act,  when  our  young  miss  is  breakin'  her^ 
heart  up-stairs,  en  don't  know  nuffin'  about  it,"  com- 
mented Jane,  scandalized  by  the  loud,  lively  thrills  as 
Marie  entered  the  breakfast-room. 

••Pve  been  here  an  hour,"  growled  Fulke,  pushing  a 
chair  toward  her,  and  taking  a  position  opposite,  where  he 
could  gaze  past  her  to  the  window  beyond.  Nothing  in- 
duced him  to  look  any  one  squarely  in  the  face.  Nothing 
escaped  him,  whether  great  or  smalL 


••Only  an  hour,"  she  laughed.  •^I  am  more  pnnetnal 
than  usual.  Ton  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  Yon  have  your 
opportunity.    Have  you  anything  to  say  T^ 

The  Frenchwoman  settled  herself  in  the  chair,  turned 
her  bracelets,  and  glanced  up  at  him  scornfully. 

••Tes,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  First,  I  mean  to 
marry  Winifred " 

••  So  you  said  three  days  ago,"  was  the  taunting  inter- 
polation. 

••  Tes,  and  confound  it,  I  say  it  again,"  rudely  1m>ke 
out  Fulke.  The  man's  temper  gave  way  before  her  mock- 
ery, thewoman*s  triumphed  in  his  rage.  '•Ton  promised 
your  assistance.  Ton  dropped  hinte  of  some  knowledge 
in  your  possession  deciding  Winifred's  fate.  I  don't  much 
believe  you,  but  Inuk  you  now  whether,  shrewd  as  yon 
are,  you  are  positive  that  this  knowledge  is  worth  fooling 
after?" 

Madame  Frissae  listened  demurely. 

••  First  let  me  ask — did  General  Jocelyn  leave  a  will,  or 
is  the  property  entailed  ?"  she  inquired. 

•'  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  V  was  the  rough  demand, 
while  Fulke  glowered  upon  her  savagely.  ''He  left  a 
will,  but  it's  of  no  consequence.  The  whole  estate  goes  to 
his  heirs.  Failing  any  heirs,  it  comes  to  me.  Failing  any 
heirs  from  me,  it  goes  to  Bernard  Jocelyn.  Yes,  he  made 
a  will,  but  the  property  was  devised  for  him.  His  will  is  a 
useless  bit  of  paper.  Winifred  is  his  only  child,  and  Win- 
ifred is  his  sole  heiress." 

Madame  laughed  again.  Her  laugh  was  gay,  bat  pain- 
fully unmirthf  uL  A  hard  glint  of  exultetion  crept  into 
her  defiant  eyes. 

••  Mon  Dieuf  how  you  jump  at  conclusions,  and  what  a 
fool  yon  are  with  all  your  brute  trickery  and  pewlstonce. 
All  men  are  gauche  and  bungling,  and  so  stopid.  Eh— 
did  you  say  he  left  a  wiU?  And  what  did  my  Hugh  say  in 
his  will?" 

••  The  lawyer  will  read  it  to-morrow,"  Fnlke  aatweved, 
watching  her  curiously.  For  once  his  astntenesi  was  at 
fault  Fulke  could  not  understand  her  drift,  and  yet  he 
felt  certain  that  Madame  Frissae  meditated  something  sin- 
gularly dangerous  to  Winifred.  He  felt  equally  snre  that 
to  vent  her  malicious  dislike  to  Winifred,  she  meant  to  aide 
with  him.  ••  But  the  lawyer  also  says  it  is  a  nsolnsn  form. 
Everything  to  Winifred,  with  one  additional  ohMiae— he 
hopes,  for  her  own  sake^  (she  may  marry  mei  The  old 
sinner  doubtless  wished  to  silence  any  ■*^t>ii^^,  j  can't 
think  he  was  particularly  fond  of  me,"  and  Fulke  smiled 
sardonically. 

'•  Had  General  Jocelyn  any  property  whatever  beyond 
that  he  inherited  from  his  half-brother  I"  again  inqnirad 
Madame  Frissae,  in  that  same  concise  way. 

••  Not  a  penny.  The  Jooelyn's  spent  everything  they 
had  in  the  world.  Fooled  it  away,  and  ought  to  have 
died  in  the  almshouse,"  retorted  Fulke,  malignantly. 
••Jocelyn  Hall  was  sold  under  the  hammer,  and  old  John 
Fulkerson  bought  it  The  whole  estete  is  mine  by 
rights.  I  am  the  heir,  but  Hugh  Jocelyn  stepped  between 
me  and  my  uncle,  and  inherited  my  property." 

•*  Silence,  you  Monsieur  Stupide  I"  she  made  an  impa- 
tient gesture  with  her  claw-like  hand.  ••  You  are  ugly,  and 
savage,  and  miserly.  You  would  not  have  lived  m  jninoe. 
You  would  have  ahut  up  this  fine  old  chateau,  and  lived  in 
the  attic,  and  hoarded  your  gold  and  sold  your  wines,  and 
snubbed  your  visitors.  You  have  no  friends.  Mon  Dimt, 
what  a  beast  you  would  have  been,  and  what  a  beast  yon 
will  be  again!" 

••It's  no  good  talking  about  it,"  began  Fulke. 

••Monsieur  Fool  Stupide,"  interrupted  Madame  FrisMO ; 
••that  ia  what  we  came  here  to  talk  about     If  yon  had 
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the  Joooljn  estate,  wonld  joa  think  it  worth  your  soyer- 
eign  pleerare  to  inriat  upon  the  girl  Winifred  being  your 
wife  r 

Marie's  keen,  glittering  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in  wary 
watchf olnesa.     Fnlke  scowled  down  npon  her  angrily. 

*'If  I  had  the  Jooelyn  estate,  I  would  oompel  and  harass 
"V^ifred  into  being  my  wife.  She  has  no  right  to  it,  but 
t  gives  her  an  advantage." 

"Very  true,  it  gives  her  an  advantage.  She  is  the 
lieireas,  and  yon  are  the  panper,"  interpolated  Madame 
Frissae,  in  the  bnsiness-like  tone  she  had  assumed  from 
the  first.  *'  Yon  wonld  insist  npon  her  being  yonr  wife. 
Yon  understand  perfectly  that  she  is  Bernard  Jocelyn's 
wife.  You  have  imposed  npon  the  world  about  his  death, 
but  you  haven't  imposed  upon  me.  She  has  the  money  ; 
she  will  not  marry  you.  If  she  had  gone  through  the 
farce  of  a  ceremony  the  other  day,  you  still  could  have  no 
olaim  upon  her  money,  because  she  would  only  be  your 
mistress." 

Fulke's  sinister  ugliness  grew  more  sinister. 

"I  have  reason  to  know  that  by  this  time  Bernard 
Jooelyn  is  dead,"  he  said. 

"Tnt»  it  don't  matter,"  retorted  Marie  ;  "he  will  re- 
turn to  find  the  estate  yours,  and  his  wife  yours.  I  will 
give  you  the  estate  ;  can  you  manage  the  girl  ?" 

'*Saip  within  the  bounds  of  reason,"  reminded  Fnlke, 
listanlng  breathlessly.  *' How  can  yon  give  me  the  estate  ?" 

**Th«ft  is  my  secret,"  was  the  slow  reply.  "She  will 
be  a  pauper^  homeless,  friendless,  an  outcast  You  will 
be  a  millionaire— fium  Dtsu  /  You  can  shut  every  door  to 
heSi  How  she  detests  poverty.  There  is  not  much  mercy 
for  her  from  a  brate  like  yon.  Yon  will  hound  her  to 
death.  Yon  will  foroe  her  into  the  marriage  that  is  no 
marriage." 

'•Ay,  I  wiU  do  thai  I  don't  ofter  fail  in  my  plans," 
wae  the  grim  response,  a  doubtful  sort  of  amazement  in 
Fnlke's  eoontenanoe.  *'  It  wonld  be  devilish  easy  if  I  had 
the  eatate;  but  yon  are  talking  nonsense,  for  the  first  time 
in  yon  life^  are  yon  not  ?" 

<•  To-morrow  the  lawyer  reads  the  will  To-morrow  yon 
are  to  bring  a  legal  paper  securing  me  a  home  here  for 
life,  and  an  income  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  while 
I  liva  As  yon  told  me  once  before,  there  are  no  other 
Frisseas.  When  I  hold  that,  paper  I  will  speak,  not  before. 
If  I  don't  give  yon  the  estate,  the  paper  is  null  and  void, 
for  you  are  a  panper.  If  I  do  give  yon  the  estate,  my 
secret  is  cheap  at  tliat  price.  If  you  bring  that  paper, 
legally  drawn  np,  I  will  tell  my  secret  If  you  fail  to 
bring  that  paper,  legally  drawn  up,  I  hold  my  tongue." 

"One  minute^"  ejaculated  Fnlke,  catching  her  arm  in 
his  excitement 

She  shook  off  his  grasp  contemptuously,  and  moved  to 
the  door. 

"  Monsieur  Stupide,  you  may  commit  as  many  sins  as 
you  please  now,  but  when  you  are  a  rich  man  you  will 
trip  up  on  some  of  thorn,"  she  said,  cynically. 
"Wait !  wait  !'*  urged  Fulke  ;  "one  word  more," 
"  Not  a  syllable,"  she  retorted,  in  defiant  coolness  "  I 
am  not  serving  you,  I  nm  paying  off  my  grudge— cancel- 
ing my  debt  to  Winifred's  mother.  To-morrow  I  will 
speak."  

CHAPTER  XXL 

**  OP  ALL  WOMEN,  OOD  SAVE  ME  FROM  THIS  ONE  I" 

The  old-fashioned  dining-room  in  which  the  Jocelyns 
feasted  their  friends  and  drank  their  wines  in  princely 
hospitality  was  thrown  open  to  admit  the  sunlight  The 
Juuidsome  faces  of  past  generations  looked  down  from  their 


panels.  The  group  below  was  a  group  of  strangers ;  the 
group  above  was  a  group  of  relations.  The  laces  on  the 
wall  were  patrician,  and  oddly  alike ;  the  faces  in  the 
room  were  repellant  and  qneerly  dissimilar.  The  Jooelyn 
crest  was  emblazoned  over  the  high  mantle  ;  the  Jooelyn 
plate  was  massed  on  the  cumbersome  buffet,  standing  in 
its  self  same  recess  since  the  day  some  old  Jooelyn,  a  cen- 
tury before,  brought  it  from  England. 

Everything  bespoke  the  ancient  aristocratic  race.  No- 
thing suggested  the  Fnlkersons,  with  their  taint  of  low 
blood,  their  brutal  coarseness,  their  repulsive,  saturnine 
cast  of  countenance. 

The  lawyer  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table,  a  significant 
packet  of  papers  before  him.  Fulke  leaned  on  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  his  eyes,  as  usual,  shifted  from  the  people 
around  him.  With  accustomed  rudeness,  he  drew  his  hat 
low  over  his  bushy  brows.  With  experienced  sagacity,  the 
legal  man  perceived  the  terrible  effort  to  shun  observation, 
and  maintained  his  composure.  The  lawyer  speculated 
vaguely  upon  the  motive  of  this  strain  upon  his  nerves, 
when  the  will  itself  was  only  a  form. 

The  steward,  an  elderly  man,  whose  heritage  had  been 
the  stewardship,  talked  in  a  very  desultory  way  to  Br. 
Foster  and  half  a  dozen  friends  of  the  family,  who  had 
called  to  inquire  for  Miss  Jocelyn.  Possibly  they  were 
surprised  at  being  received  by  Madame  Frissae.  Certainly 
they  were  amazed  at  being  pressed  to  stay  and  hear  the 
"dear  general's"  will  read.  They  acquiesced  to  her 
charming  pleadings,  and  a  wellbred  curiosity  to  hear  a 
lich  man's  last  testament  In  return  they  were  weloomed 
almost  oonriieously  by  Fulke.  They  sat  around  the  ma- 
hogany, table  in  the  dining-room,  waiting  for  twelve  o'clock 
and  Winifred,  supplemented  by  lunch,  as  the  delightful 
Madame  Frissae  had  insisted. 

Lunch  at  Jooelyn  Hall  never  meant  exactly  what  lunch 
elsewhere  might  mean.  Invitations  to  Jooelyn  Hall  were 
never  slighted,  Apeoially  by  the  bons  vivants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

None  of  the  ladies  had  appeared  except  the  wrinkled 
old  crone,  Madame  Frissae,  the  mother.  She  shivered 
before  a  gentle  blaze  of  fire,  which  was  a  necessity  to  her, 
in  even  the  sultry  days  of  Summer.  Her  feet,  in  their 
black  satin  slippers,  toasted  on  the  brazen  rung  of  the 
fender.  Her  black  satin  dress  and  brocaded  cloak,  with 
the  inevitable  ivory  cane,  completed  her  attire.  She  was 
shining  and  sleek  and  tranquil.  The  accident  did  not 
disturb  her  eating.  It  was  not  so  bad,  after  all  Hugh 
Jocelyn  was  dead,  but  the  dinners  were  left  The  cook 
had  escaped,  and  the  oellars  were  well  stocked  with  wines. 
"  It  was  not  so  bad,  after  all,"  she  assured  the  lawyer, 
with  her  imbecile  smile. 

Fulke  fidgetted  and  watched  the  clock.  *  He  was  tied  to 
hours— mechanically  regular.  Nothing  mfied  his  temper 
as  an  appointment  kept  a  moment  too  soon  or  a  moment 
too  late. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  servants  came  in,  and  seated  them- 
selves in  the  back  part  of  the  room.  Mammie  Jane  glanced 
in  anxiously,  then  retumed'up-stairs,  grumbling. 

"  It's  a  pizen  shame,  all  dem  people  jes'  waitin'  to  see 
po'  Miss  Winnie.  Well,  thank  'mighty  God  dey'll  know 
who  diB  place  'long  to— dey  don't  seem  to  know  it  now, 
sence  dem  Freeze-ups  has  took  up  here.  They're  waitin' 
fur  you,  miss,"  she  added,  entering  the  dressing-room  of 
her  young  mistress. 

Winifred  was  lying  on  the  sofa;  her  face,  wan  and 
haggard  as  it  was,  seemed  pathetically  lovely. 

"  When  the  lawyer  sends,  I  will  try  to  go  down-^if  I 
can,"  she  replied,  in  a  weak,  thrillingly  mournful  voice. 
"  I  will  try  to  listen  to  papa's  wishes,  and  then  "—her  yoIm 
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qniyered  and  broke  for  an  instant—**  and  then  I  will  retnm 
liere  and  nerer  go  ont  again.  This  is  my  refnge  now — 
these  dear  rooms  papa  fnmished  for  me.  I  will  stay  in 
them  always— all  my  lonely,  wretched  life.  Stay  in  them 
and  think  of  the  two  I  loyed.  Ah,  mo  I  the  two  who  hare 
gone— gone.  God  pity  them,  my  darlings,  and  Gk>d  pity 
forsaken  Winifred !"  she  moaned,  hopelessly,  while  her 
hands,  thin  and  wasted,  were  pressed  oyer  her  eyes,  in  a 
desperate  straggle  to  shnt  ont  the  dreary  prospectiye,  the 
gray,  sombre  yista  far  down  the  fatnre— always  alone. 

People  enyied  her  eyen  in  this  passionate  grief.  So 
beantifol  and  so  rich.  The  brilliant,  bewitching,  light- 
hearted  beauty  of  days  before  Bemie  had  disappeared, 
before  Folke  had  fastened  his  deadly  griffes  npon  them, 
before  the  Frissae,  like  a  sceptre  of  the  past,  haunted  and 
banted  them  ont ;  before — ah,  yes— before  tiiey  were  rich. 
Now  she  was  shut  ap  within  the  foor  walls  of  one  apart- 
ment^ only  wishing  that  she  might  close  her  eyes  for  eyer, 
and  forget  her  broken,  crashed  heart,  in  the  same  deadly 
sleep  falling  npon  Bernie  and  her  father.  Neyertheless, 
people  enyied  her— the  heiress  and  the  beanty.  In  all  the 
world  no  one  was  there  to  comfort  Hagh  JoceIyn*s  darling 
aaye  Mammie  Jane ;  in  all  the  great  nniyerse  no  heart 
pitied  and  loyed  her  as  this  faithf al  attendant 

"God  pity  forsaken  Winifred,"  she  moaned  again. 
*' Don't,  miss— don't  talk  that  way,  little  missie.  Who 
knows  bat  we  may  hab  Marse  Bemie  agin  ?"  consoled 
Jane. 

Winifred  shiyered,  a  saffocating  sob  seemed  to  choke 
her  ntterance. 

"They  haye  left  me  no  hope,  no  hope  of  thai  God 
only  knows  how  folly  they  haye  proyed  it — ^so  fally  that  I 
would  haye  married  the  other  to  saye  papa.  Ah,  my 
papa  I  Papa,  he  was  all  I  had  left,  and  now  he  is  gone — 
gone.     All  I  had  left— and  now  he  is  gone.''^ 

**  Honey,  Miss  Winnie,  my  bressed  chile,  dey's  callin' 
lo'  you,"  gently  interposed  Jane. 

Win^d  rose  with  the  feeble,  exhausted,  languid  mo- 
tion of  an  inyalid.  Her  sable  robes  fell  about  her  in 
graoefnl  folds,  but  despite  her  exquisite  loyeliness  the  girl 
looked  pitiably  frail  and  delicate.  The  plain  gold  ring 
Bemie  had  placed  on  her  finger  was  large  and  painfully 
loose.  Her  loying  allegiance  to  her  father  had  remoyed  it 
for  a  while,  her  deathless  tenderness  for  Bemie  had  re- 
placed it  for  eyer.  The  plain  circlet  had  reappeared  on 
the  slender  white  finger.  The  finger  had  wasted  to  a 
shadow,  but  the  ring  was  there. 

The  eyes  of  the  little  company  in  the  dining-room  were 
fall  of  compassionate  admiration  when  Winifred  entered. 
The  mournful  beauty  of  her  colorless,  delicate  face,  with 
its  tender,  flexile  lips  and  grand  dusky  eyes,  touched  all 
hearts  save  two.  One  hardened  in  barbarous  triumph  at 
the  fragile  appearance  of  the  wan,  heart-broken  girL  The 
other  gloated  oyer  her  loyeliness  and  her  illness  in  selfish 
glee.  It  meant  downfall  for  Hugh  Jocelyn's  darling,  but 
it  signified  success  for  Hugh  Jocelyn's  enemy. 

Marie  Frissae  and  Fulke  exchanged  glances  of  sinister 
meaning.  She  tapped  her  foot  on  the  carpet  impatiently. 
Her  chair  was  drawn  close  to  the  lawyer.  The  gentleman 
had  been  charmed  and  amused  by  madame's  airy  mirth 
and  wit,  her  arch,  delightful  coqaetry.  She  patted  the 
sedate  old  lawyer  familiarly  on  the  arm  with  her  gay  fan. 
She  laughed  at  him  daringly  and  innocently. 

"What  a  resistless  creature,"  obseryed  Colonel  Tre- 
maiae  to  Dr.  Foster. 

"The  general,  poor  fellow,  didn't  think  so,"  was  the 
pointed  answer,  as  the  doctor  went  forward  to  speak  to 
the  general's  daughter. 

The  xatlisr  free  tones  became  instantly  zespeotfuL    The 


Frenchwoman's  painted  cheeks  and  false  tints  suddenly 
grew  tawdry  and  glaringly  sham.  Her  bold  manners 
seemed  disreputably  loud  contrasted  with  Winifred's  won- 
derful charm. 

"My  dear  Miss  Jooelyn,  I  would  neyer  haye  intraded 
upon  you  at  such  a  time,"  began  the  lawyer,  in  a  softened 
manner,  "  but  for  the  imperatiye  necessity  of  reading  the 
last  will  of  your  late  father,  that  his  bequests  and  wishes 
might  be  carried  out" 

"Ah,  monBieur  interpolated  Madame  Frissae,  "as  if 
if  we  did  not  know  that  you  are  going  to  read  the  will  of 
the  dear  general.  I  am  all  impatience  to  hear  it.  Why  do 
you  not  read  it  ?"  She  looked  up  wooingly  in  the  face  of 
the  legal  man,  with  not  the  smallest  regard  for  Winifred's 
presence. 

"  Shall  I  read  the  will  now,  my  dear  young  lady  ?" 

Winifred  assented  silently,  and  folded  her  thin  white 
hands  together. 

The  lawyer  unfolded  the  document,  signed  and  wit- 
nessed in  due  form.  Hugh  Jocelyn's  name  was  at  the 
bottom,  and  it  had  neyer  been  out  of  the  lawyer's  posses- 
sion since  the  lawyer  wrote  it.  He  cleared  his  throat  and 
read. 

Marie  leaned  back  and  yawned  behind  her  fan.  Old 
Madame  Frissae  peered  eagerly  at  the  reader,  and  listened 
as  if  her  dinner  depended  upon  it 

Fulke,  with  his  hat  still  pulled  down  low  oyer  his  eyil 
countenance,  liyeted  his  gaze  upon  Winifred.  Eyidently 
she  was  ilL  Beautiful,  but  plainly  almost  unable  to  bear 
the  fatigue  and  harrowing  pain  of  sitting  there  to  listen  to 
her  father's  last  message  to  herself.  He  perceiyed  in  bar- 
barous satisfaction  that  Jane's  solicitude  was  manifest 
She  stood  at  the  back  of  Winifred's  chair,  fanning  her 
gently,  and  watching  her  anxiously.  How  frail,  and 
loyely,  and  ill  she  looked,  and  how  jealously  and  angrily 
he  loyed  her,  in  his  own  brute  way.  None  the  less  reso- 
lute and  relentless  than  a  better  way,  and  he  mentally 
yowed,  none  the  less  sure  of  achieyement  When  his 
mind  reyerted  to  the  will,  he  found  the  lawyer  reading 
legacy  after  legacy  deyised  to  friends  and  seryants  with 
princely  liberality.  From  the  steward  to  the  insignificant 
kitchen  scullions  a  share  was  deyised.  Eyen  Dr.  Foster, 
who  would  haye  "  nabbed  "  him  in  less  than  a  week,  was 
remembered.  Of  the  treachery]  meditated  against  him, 
Hugh  Jocelyn  was  ignorant,  and  a  legacy  solyes  the  most 
sensitiye  conscience.  Eyery  countenance,  white  and 
dusky,  wore  a  pleased  smile.  Eyery  creature  in  any  way 
connected  with  Hugh  Jocelyn  had  been  mentioned  in  his 
wilL  The  immense  bulk  went  to  Winifred.  The  docu- 
ment gaye  deb'ghted  satisfaction,  and  the  lawyer  knew  it 
He  remoyed  his  glasses  smilingly. 

"  Of  course  thid  will  is  a  mere  form,  a  mere  expression 
of  General  Jocelyn's  wishes  toward  his  friends  and  ser- 
yitors,"  he  explained,  waying  his  hand  toward  the  ser- 
yants. "It  is  only  morally  binding,  not  legally.  Miss 
Jocelyn  will,  of  course,  use  her  pleasure  in  making  good 
these  bequests." 

"I  wish  eyery  desire  and  command  expressed  by  papa 
rigidly  executed.  What  he  wished,  I  wish,"  Winifred 
said,  softly. 

"I  was  sure  of  that,  my  dear  Miss  Winifred,"  responded 
the  lawyer  ;  "  but  it  is  entirely  optional  with  you,  because 
the  property  is  strictly  entailed  to  (General  Jocelyn's 
natural  heirs,  by  his  half-brother  John  Fulkerson.  Being 
his  only  child,  you  are  entitled  to  it  wholly  and  entirely, 
with  or  without  a  wilL  He  had  nothing  in  his  own  right ; 
therefore^  as  I  said  before»  this  will  is  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  his  wishes,  not  binding  upon  you.  The  estates 
belong  to  you,  at  any  satet  aa  hia  onl^  "^licQiss&LV^sLr 
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"  Tais  toif  monsieur!'*  mterropted  Mftrie  Fiissae,  lean- 
ing OTer  BDd  plajfxtllj  tapping  his  arni  with  her  scented 
isD*  "I  have  a  charming  codicil  ta  add  to  that  wilL** 
All  ejea  ttirned  upon  the  lively,  plajlnl  little  French- 
woman, with  her  glitter  in  g»  defiant  eyea,  and  wicked 
laughter.  An  evil  light  leaped  into  Folke's  oountenance. 
Ad  aatoniahing  displeasure  shot  into  the  lawyer*s  qneation- 
ing  glance.  Old  Madame  Friaaae  chudded  inanely  over 
the  fire.  Toung  Madame  Fiissae*a  mockiog  tones  echoed 
throngh  the  breathleas  huab.  Her  eyes  gtanoed  one 
moment  ionooently  toward  the  lawyer*  Her  eyes  blazed 
malignantly  the  next  moment  npon  Winifred*  "I  eay, 
monsienTp  my  friend,  that  the  girl  Winifred  Jocelyn  is  not 
Hugh  Jocelyn 's  legal  heir/* 

A  low  mormnr,  almost  a  growl,  broke  the  stillness. 

"Explain  yonraelf,  madam e/*  replied  the  lawyer, 
seyerely. 

••Miss  Jooelyn  is  the  child  of  General  Hngh  Jocelyn/' 
She  gazed  at  him  fixedly.  She  laid  her  elfish,  claw-like 
hand  upon  the  paper  in  his  hand.  The  intense  ferocity 
of  hex  gaze  held  them  with  magnetic  power.  The  French- 
woman laid  down  the  fan  and  took  np  the  will  **  Cher 
ami^  yon  have  just  said  this  charming  docnment,  so  like 
my  dear,  lavish  Hngh,  was  not  legally  binding  ;  he  bad 
nothing  to  leave  ;  the  property  wonld,  at  any  rate,  revert  to 
his  natnral  heir.  Winifred  Jocelyn,  as  yon  call  bar^  is  not 
Hngh  Jocelyn^a  legal  heir.  Winifred  JooeIyn*s  mother 
was  not  Hugh  Jocelyn^a  wife.  She  is  no  more  entitled  to 
the  Jocelyn  estates  than  I  am.  Winifred  Jocelyn  is  not 
Winifred  Jocelyn.'* 

In  the  terrible  silence,  as  the  Frenchwoman  paused,  a 
sort  of  paralysis  seemed  to  have  stricken  the  assemblage. 
Falke  looked  petrified.     The  lawyer  incredalons, 

"SqcU  an  assertion  must  be  rigidly  proved,**  ho  said, 
ebarply. 

The  Frenchwoman's  glance  darted  again  at  Winiti^d. 
Her  devilish  laughter  thrilled  again  through  the  intense 
stillness. 

**  Man  Dieu  /  I  can  prove  it  easOy  enough,  I  am  not 
quite  a  fooL  Hugh  Jocelyn's  wife,  Winifred,  died  child- 
leea.  She  never  had  any  children.  Five  months  after  her 
death  the  girl  Winifred  was  bora,  Hugh  Jocelyn  wae 
married  but  once ;  he  had  no  legal  heirs  ;  be  was  aware 
of  that,  and  in  his  effort  to  provide  for  this  emergency,  he 
desired  her  to  marry  the  rightful  heir — Fulke  Fulkerson. 
Tins  was  the  secret  1  held  over  him.  This  is  the  secret 
honor  compels  me  to  reveal  now*  Winifred  Jocelyn  has 
no  legal  right  to  the  Jocelyn  name  or  money.  Hugh 
Jocelyn  was  never  married  to  her  mother.*' 

The  woman  stopped  again.  Winifred's  eyes  were  shin- 
ing and  distended.  The  blood  surged  hotly  to  her  very 
brow.  Bhe  crossed  the  room  in  the  horrible  silence,  and 
confronted  Madame  Frissoe. 

"Did  you  say  that  I  was  not  papa*s  child  ?**  she  ques- 
tioned. 

•*  I  said  your  mother  was  not  his  wile/*  was  the  maliciouB 
answer.     *'  I  said  you  were  not  his  legal  heir,  and  I  aay 
^  igain  that  my  proof  is  conclusive.'* 

"  Do  yon  know  whose  child  I  am  ?"  asked  Winifred. 
***!  know   whose  child  you   are,*'  was  the  deliberate 
I  answer. 

*•  Will  you  tell  me  whose  child  I  am  ?"  persisted  Wini- 
fred, in  a  low,  agonized  entreaty. 

*'I  will  never  reveal  whose  child  you  are/*  retorted  the 
Frenchwoman*  **1  will  go  to  mj  grave  without  telling* 
and  you  will  go  to  your  grave  without  knowing.  You 
certainly  are  not  the  heir  of  the  Jocelyn  name  cr  money, 
but  you  surely  are  a  fraud  and  a  pauper,  withoat  a  sou  or 
isttJier,  or  ereo  m  n&me  oijoor  own*  ** 


CHAPTER  XXa 

THE  POISON   I3»   THE  TBlUlfPO, 

Th£  humiliation  the  Frenchwoman  had  stored  away 
twenty  years  l^efore  for  the  mother  had  been  heaped  in 
bitter  malice  npon  the  daughter.  Winifred  stood  an 
instant  appalled,  looking  straight  into  the  stony  eyes. 
Some  divination  showed  her  in  that  one  swift  gl&nco  the 
hopelessness  of  any  appeal  there.  She  perceived,  without 
any  interpreter  save  her  own  instinct,  that  whether  or  not 
it  was  true,  the  woman  had  linked  her  mother's  name  in 
base  connection  with  that  of  Hngh  Jocelyn.  She  compre- 
hended the  malignant  insinuation  conveyed  in  her  omis- 
sions as  well  aa  admissions.  Madame  Frlssae  volunteered 
the  information  that  Winifred*a  mother  was  never  married 
to  Hugh  Jooelyn.  She  willfully  refused  to  impart  the 
secret  of  her  birth,  knowing  that  above  all  knowledge  in 
the  world  Winifred  would  desire  to  possess  that.  More- 
over, she  phrased  the  announcement  not  only  to  deprive 
her  of  Hngh  Jocelyn's  estate,  but  to  throw  a  foul  stain  upon 
the  girl's  origin.  To  leave  her  mother*s  name  imconneoted 
with  any  save  that  of  Hugh  Jocelyn.  In  calumniating  one 
— if,  indeed,  it  was  calumny— the  Frenchwoman  did  not 
spare  the  other.  There  was  not  one  to  lift  the  vail  of  the 
past  and  tell  Winifred  whether  or  not  she  slandered  them. 
Not  one  to  clear  her  mother's  reputation  and  give  her  a 
name. 

The  gill  in  her  sable  robes,  with  her  lovely  patrician 
face  and  haughty  little  head,  stood  there  branded  in  the 
face  of  Hugh  Jocelyn *s  friendSf  in  the  eyes  of  Hngh  Jooe- 
lyn's  servants,  as  **a  fraud,  with  neither  money  nor  sbeltar 
nor  a  name  of  her  own.^'  The  woman  in  her  fiashy  dj 
with  her  painted  face  and  false  frizettes,  sat  there 
in  the  possession  of  the  secret  that  might  confirm  tbe 
black  stain  or  efface  it  altogether, 

Winifred*s  glance  seemed  to  pierce  her  secret  thougltie. 
Madame  Frisaae's  gaze  might  have  smitten  her  dead.  The 
two  measured  each  other  with  instinctive  sagacity,  and 
then  Winifred  turned  away.  The  amazed  guests  separated 
silently  to  let  her  pass.  She  came  in  the  admired  daughter 
of  Hugh  Jocelyn  and  the  heiress  of  Joodjn  Hall.  She  went 
out  nobody*8  daughter  and  a  penniless  GastofiH 

A  few  compassionate  eyes  followed  her  tender  loveliness. 
A  few  hearts  throbbed  with  pity  for  the  blast  withering 
her  future.  But  one  living  creature  was  still  faithful. 
Hngh  Jocelyn'a  lawyer  and  friends  turned  to  Madame 
Frissae.  Mammie  Jane  gathered  up  Winifred's  fan  and 
light  shawl,  and  went  out  with  Hugh  Jocelyn^s  humiliated 
darling. 

*' You  have  made  this  assertion,  Madame  Friasae;  will 
you  be  BO  good  as  to  show  ua  your  proofs  ?"  the  lawyer 
said,  in  his  business-like  voice,  grown  suddenly  sharp  now 
that  Winifred  had  quitted  their  presence. 

Marie  Frissae  dived  into  her  pocket,  and  drew  out  a 
bunch  of  yellow  papers.  One  of  them»  not  yellow  or  old, 
was  the  paper  signed  by  Fulke,  securing  her  a  home  at 
Jooelyn  HaU  and  five  thousand  a  year.  She  detached  it 
from  the  others  and  returned  it  to  her  pocket,  conscloUfl 
that  even  then  Fulke  regarded  it  with  angry  avarice. 

**  Here  is  my  proof,  and  I  am  ready  to  make  oath  to  my 
assertions." 

**I  will  examine  these  more  fully,  madame.**  Tbe  law- 
yer's eye  ran  over  them  keenly*  He  frowned*  and  a  poke 
with  iooreaaed  asperity.  '*  Was  ^liss  Jocelyn  ever  aware 
of  this  unfortunate  truth  T' 

**  No,  won  Di^t  /  How  could  she  be  aware  of  it  ?  Hugli 
Jooelyn  never  loved  his  wife.  She  loved  him  and  be  mar- 
ried her,  but  he  adored  Winifred**  i  '*  r  The  cbUd 
was  born  in  New  Orleans*     Hugh  Jo^  1  been  oom* 
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poQed  to  fly  the  eouQiry,  and  alihoagh  the  child  waa  sent 
to  him  in  Paris,  he  never  beheld  the  mother  again." 

"  Do  you  object  to  telling  lU  why  he  was  compelled  to 
fij  from  the  country  ?"  questioned  the  lawyer. 


Marie  smiled  up  at  him  gnilelesaly. 

"I  do  not  object  It  won't  hurt  poor  Hugh  now*  He 
waa  80  brave,  a  hero  alwaya.  He  adored  Winifred's 
mother,  and  ho  quarreled  for  her  sake.    Othera  adored 
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her,  too^**  iiudniiftted  the  womAn,  with  a  meuiing  ■mile— 
**othen  adored  her»  and  he  wai  bitttelj  jealous  of  them. 
Winifred's  mother  had  deluded  him  with  false  hopes,  and 
then  sold  herself  to  a  man  vith  more  money  than  Hogh. 
He  WBS  poor  then— poor  and  handsome.  Winifred's 
mother  loved  him  quite  as  madly  as  he  loved  her,  bnt  for 
the  money's  sake  she  favored  the  other." 

**Do  yon  mean,"  interrupted  the  lawyer,  ''that  Wini- 
fred's mother  msrried  another  man— richer  than  General 
Jocelyn  ?" 

An  evil  look  came  into  the  woman's  face.  She  hesi- 
tated, then  met  his  scrutiny  in  dauntless  defiance. 

"I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  not  telling  the  his- 
tory of  Winifred's  mother.  I  have  no  intention  of  telling 
it.  I  said  she  favored  the  rich  man's  overtures.  Hugh 
Jocelyn  was  maddened  with  jealousy.  The  rich  man  was 
inf oziated  with  suspicion.  They  had  been  warm  friends. 
They  became  implacable  enemies,  all  for  the  sake  of  a 
treacherous  coquette.  Their  deadly  feud  culminated  in  a 
quarreL  Hugh  Jocelyn  was  the  victor.  He  killed  this 
man.  It  was  never  proved  that  he  had  killed  him.  He 
was  crossing  the  garden  to  the  house  of  Winifred's  mother, 
when  Hugh  Jocelyn  leaped  upon  him  from  among  the 
roses  and  creepers.  The  flowers  and  bushes  were  torn  and 
covered  with  blood  in  the  morning.  My  Hugh  was  what 
men  call  a  devil  when  he  was  enraged.  They  fought  des- 
perately. In  the  morning  people  followed  the  track  of 
the  desi>erate  encounter  through  the  garden  to  the  wall 
at  the  edge  of  the  bayou.  The  wall  was  splashed  with 
human  blood,  the  shrubbery  wrenched  and  twisted  by  the 
furious  combatants.  There  it  ended.  No  trace  of  the 
dead  mpn  was  ever  found.  Hugh  Jocelyn,  with  his  giant 
strength,  must  have  hurled  the  murdered  man  over  the 
wall  into  the  bayou.  In  the  morning  both  were  missing. 
Hugh  Jocelyn  was  traced  to  Europe.  The  other  was 
traced  to  the  water  of  the  bayou.  Winifred's  mother  re- 
fused to  testify  against  Hugh  Jocelyn.  One  other  witness 
to  the  murder  refused  to  utter  a  word  to  harm  him. 
Their  evidence  would  have  convicted  him,  their  silence 
saved  him.  Three  days  after  this  the  girl  Winifred  was 
bom,  and  ah,  tnon  Dieul  the  mother  sent  her  to  Hugh 
Jocelyn,  and  he  reared  her  in  the  belief  that  she  was  the 
child  of  his  wife.  To  confirm  that  belief  he  named  her 
Winifred.  My  Hugh  shrank  from  the  smallest  allusion  to 
the  past  To  have  undeceived  the  girl,  Winifred,  would 
have  been  a  full  confession  of  the  past.  He  could  not 
endure  that" 

The  Frenchwoman  leaned  back  wearily.  Despite  her 
reckless  rage,  it  cost  her  a  frightful  effort  to  tell  the  story. 
Nothing  less  than  the  rancor  in  her  breast  for  Winifred's 
mother  could  have  forced  it  from  ber. 

Fulke  had  listened  in  intense  interest  He  sank  back 
now  into  something  of  his  sullen  reserve,  still  watching 
the  Frenchwoman. 

"It  is  a  singular  story,  madame,"  commented  the 
lawyer,  "but  none  the  less  true.  I  was  quite  well  aware 
that  General  Jocelyn  had  committed  the  crime  of  murder, 
that  is,  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  in  New  Orleans.  I 
was  also  aware  that  no  one  appeared  against  him,  that  the 
evidence  was  not  sufficient  for  conviction.  I  knew  no- 
thing of  the  motives  and  nothing  of  the  child.  I  accepted 
her  as  General  Jocelyn's  daughter.  You  have  certainly 
refuted  the  slander  that  a  woman  cannot  keep  a  secret." 

Madame  Frissae  glanced  at  Falke  maliciously.  She 
had  the  document  securing  her  a  maintenance  for  life  safe 
in  her  pocket  She  had  paid  ofif  her  grudge  to  the  woman 
Bbe  hated,  and  Marie  despised  the  ugly  savage  who  reaped 
the  benefit  of  her  information. 

'*  Onock"  she  said,  wickedly-*'  once  I  was  reckless  and 


imprudent  Hugh  Jocelyn  seemed  to  have  forgotten  my 
enstenoe.  I  dropped  a  little  hint  of  his  past  hiiboiy  to 
one  who  had  never  heard  it,  and  one  who  was  and  is  Us 
enemy.  Monsieur  Fulke^  you  remember  how  joa  pro- 
fited by  my  folly.  You  seized  the  little  hint,  and  when  he 
became  rich  you  held  it  over  him  to  extort  money,  and 
there,  my  dear  doctor,  is  the  secret  of  Monsieur  FoDls's 
mysterious  exchequer." 

Dr.  Foster's  heavy,  honest  countenance  grew  aomewhat 
perplexed.  Indeed,  perplexity  seemed  the  piodominant 
expression  of  every  countenance  present  exeept  Fnlke's. 
He  scowled  back  at  the  Frenchwoman  openly.  He  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  her  now.  She  had  nothing  to  ex^ 
pect  from  him  in  the  future.  They  were  at  liberly  to  de- 
spise each  other  as  much  as  they  pleased.  Th^  availed 
themselves  of  the  liberty  without  further  proeraatinatinn. 
The  lawyer  assorted  the  yellow  papers  in  an  absent- 
minded  way.  The  guests  sat  still  and  i>onderad  over  Che 
strange  turn  of  events. 

**  Madame  Frissae,"  began  Fulke,  replacing  the  hat 
which  in  a  moment  of  transient  excitement  he  had  re- 
moved from  his  head,  **I  presume  it  is  bo  matter  of 
interest  to  you  to  suppress  the  nama  of  the  woman  you 
accredit  with  being  my  uncle's  mistress  f* 
Marie  Frissae  laughed  airily. 

*'  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  Mooaienr  Fnlke ;  I 
merely  stated  the  facts— you  draw  yoor  own  inteenoe." 

**  Madame  is  unususlly  discreet"  obeerved  the  lawyer, 
satirically.  **Her  information  places  matters  la  qoile  a 
different  light — unfortunate  for  the  lovely  Miss  Winifred, 
but  fortunate  for  you,  Mr.  Fnlkerson,  as  you  are  now  the 
possessor  of  every  penny  of  the  magnificent  Jocelyn 
wealth." 

Fulke  locdced  hard  at  the  Frenchwoman  as  he  said. 
abruptly : 

*<I  hope  MIbs  Winifred  wHl  derive  aome  benefit  there- 
from, seeing  that  if  the  accident  had  oeeurxed  an  hour 
later  the  other  day  slie  would  have  been  my  wife.  Of 
course  I  shall  make  her  the  same  oflfor  again." 

"  Very  generous  and  kind,"  sneered  Marie^  from  behind 
her  fan. 

*<She  is  lovely  enough  without  any  estate,"  heartily 
asserted  Colonel  Tremaine.  **  Miss  Winifred  ia  chamiagly 
beautiful  You  are  to  be  envied,  Mr.  Fnlkerson,  and  eon- 
gratulated,  toa" 

*' Under  those  circumstances,"  resumed  Fulke^  ''Ma- 
dame Frissae  will  be  good  enough  to  answer  my  question, 
and  give  the  name  of  Winifred's  mother— if  she  has  no 
personal  reasons  for  suppressing  it" 

The  Frenchwoman  shrugged  her  shoulders  afiectedly, 
and  hummed  a  few  notes. 

"  Monsieur  Stupide,"  she  answered,  an  underlying  taunt 
in  the  tone,  *'  the  name  of  Winifred's  mother  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Jocelyn  estate.  The  name  and  the  fame  of 
Winifred's  mother  is  my  affair,  and  I  choose  not  to  tell  it 
Au  revoir,  messieurs.  If  there  is  any  further  proof  neces- 
sary I  can  give  it     Au  revoir,*' 

Madame  Frissae  strolled  out  of  the  room  as  she  came 
in,  singing  the  snatch  of  an  aria.  She  crossed  the  hall  to 
the  library.  Every  trace  of  death  had  been  obliterated, 
except  the  vases  of  deadly  white  exotics^  Theae  she 
snatched  from  the  table  and  tossed  out  of  the  window 
angrily,  th^n  sat  down,  still  trilling  the  aria,  though  her 
hands  were  clinched,  and  her  eyes  glittered  as  they  did 
upon  Winifred.  As  she  expected,  Fulke  opened  the  door 
noisily  and  walked  in.  He  was  the  master  of  Jocelyn 
Hall  now. 

"Will  you,  or  will  you  not  tell  me  the  name  of  Wihi- 
fred's  mother?"  he  demanded,  without  circumlocution. 
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He  had  never  been  deoentlj  dvil  whoa  lie  was  a  panper  ; 
it  conld  not  be  expected  of  him  to  become  so  now,  when, 
bj  right  of  his  money,  he  might  do  as  he  liked.  The 
gentlemen  friends  of  Hagh  Jooelyn  had  jnst  taken  leare, 
with  preanng  inyitations  to  him  to  dine  and  lunch  and 
hunt  or  visit  them.  He  had  never  been  thoaght  worthy 
of  notice.  He  had  snubbed  the  neighboring  gentry  with 
sardonic  delight  The  Neighboring  gentry  had  snubbed 
him  with  contemptuous  dislike.  He  was  living  on  a 
paltry  three  hundred  then.  He  was  owner  of  a  million  or 
two  now. 

'*  The  name  of  Winifred*s  mother  is  not  for  you,  Mon- 
sieur Stupide.  The  girl  will  give  her  soul  to  hear  it,  but 
she  will  never  hear  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  No,  she  will  never  hear  it ;  because  you  are  Hugh 
Jocelyn's  miBtress  and  Winifred's  mother.  Ton  dare  not 
tell  it  You  are  the  woman  who  refused  her  evidence. 
The  woman  stepping  between  him  and  his  wifa  You  are 
Winifred's  mother,  and  you  were  never  married  to  Wini- 
fred's father." 

He  made  the  assertion  boldly.  She  heard  it  tranqailly. 
A  faint  surprise  stole  over  her  countenance^  but  nothing 
disconcerted  her. 

**Mon  Dieui  what  penetration,"  she  ejaculated,  in  pro- 
voking sarcasm.  ''Monsieur  Stupide,  you  have  made  a 
discovery." 

"Deny  it  if  you  can,"  retorted  Fulke. 
*'  I  do  what  is  better— I  hold  my  tongue.    I  refuse  to 
give  the  girl  a  nama     She  is  nobody's  child — she  is  an 
•utcast  belonging  to  nobody." 

"It  don't  matter.  All  the  better  for  me  ;  but  deny  it 
or  not,  you  are  the  woman  who  was  Hugh  Jocelyn's 
mistress,"  persisted  Folka  ^ 

Marie  rose  from  her  seat  And  again  crossed  the  hall  to 
the  dining-room,  vacated  by  all  save  old  Madame  Frissae^ 
who  doaed  ofver  the  flra  Fulke  still  doggedly  pursued 
her. 

"  I  am  master  here,"  he  snarled,  viciously.  "You  da^w 
not  make  an  enemy  of  ma" 
The  Frenchwoman  laughed  mockingly. 
"  And  I  am  mistress  here  while  I  hold  this,"  she  as- 
serted, as  she  drew  out  the  paper  signed  by  Fulke,  and 
shook  it  in  hii  faoa  **  Yon  thought  your  name  was  worth 
nothing  then.  Monsieur  Fool  Stupide^  but  I  knew  it  was 
worth  milliona.  Ah,  iium  J>i9ic  /  what  gall  to  your  miserly 
soul  to  have  given  away  a  home  in  this  fine  old  mansion 
and  five  thquiwipd  a  year  1  You  won't  spend  a  sou  more 
than  that  all  your  life,  but  Marie  will  live  en  prince  on 
your  begrudged  money.    Ah,  mon  Dieu  I  behold  it  I" 

She  held  it  aloft  and  shook  it  tauntingly.  The  sinister 
look  crept  into  Fulke's  eyes.  The  woman  enraged  him 
with  her  obstinacy  and  mockery.  His  miserly,  avaricioi)S 
temper  was  goaded  by  the  sight  of  lus  own  folly.  His  face 
grew  still  more  siaister  and  eviL 
.  "Behold  it!    Behold  it  1" 

In  an  instant  he  had  stretched  forth  his  hand  and 
wrenched  the  paper  out  of  hers.  In  an  instant  it  was 
blazing  on  the  glowing  coals  of  old  Madame  FrisAae's  fira 
Marie  stood  in  petrified  despair,  and  Fulke  in  malign  ex- 
ultation. There  was  nobody  to  witness  it  The  bond  had 
burned  to  ashes,  and  Falke  was  free  of  that  obligation. 
( To  he  continued,) 


incredible,  if  Boman  history  had  not  ahready  shown  what 
revolting  atrocities  may  be  conceived  by  a  diseased  im- 
agination and  executed  by  irresponsible  power.  After  the 
burning  of  the  city  he  gratified  his  taste,  in  entire  disre- 
gard of  the  proprietors,  in  rebuilding  it  He  at  once  ap- 
propriated a  number  of  the  sites  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  grounds  for  his  new  palaca  The  porticoes,  with 
their  ranks  of  colunms,  were  a  mile  long.  The  vestibule 
was  large  enough  to  contain  that  collossal  statue  of  him, 
in  silver  and  gold,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  from 
which  the  Gdosseum  got  its  nama  The  interior  was 
gilded  throughout  and  adorned  with  ivory  and  mother-of- 
pearL  The  ceilings  of  the  dining-rooms  were  formed  of 
movable  tables  of  ivory,  which  shed  fiowers  and  perfume  on 
the  company;  the  principal  eabn  had  a  dome  which,  turn- 
ing day  and  night  imitated  the  movement  of  the  terrestrial 
bodies.  When  this  palace  was  finished,  he  exclaimed, 
"  At  last  I  am  lodged  like  a  man  1"  His  diadem  was 
valued  at  half  a  million.  His  dresses,  which  he  never  wore 
twice,  were  stiff  with  embroidery  and  gold.  He  fished 
with  purple  lines  and  hooka  of  gold.  He  never  traveled 
with  less  than  a  thousand  oarriagea.  The  mules  were  shod 
with  silver,  the  muleteers  clothed  with  the  finest  wool,  and 
the  attendants  wore  bracelets  and  necklaces  of  gold.  Five 
hundred  she  asses  followed  his  wife  Poppa)a  in  her  pro- 
gresses, to  supply  milk  for  her  bath.  Ho  was  fond  of 
figuring  in  the  circns  as  a  charioteer,  and  in  the  theatre  as 
a  singer  and  actor.  He  prided  himself  on  being  an  artist 
and  when  his  possible  deposition  was  hinted  to  him,  he 
said  that  artists  could  never  be  in  want  Then  was  no 
vice  to  which  he  was  not  given,  nor  a  erime  whieh  he  did 
not  commit  "  Yet  the  world,**  exdaims  Suetonius,  "  en-* 
dured  this  monster  for  fourteen  year%  and  he  was  popular 
with  the  multitude,  who  were  dazzled  by  his  magnificence, 
and  miatook  his  senseless  profusion  for  Hberality.'*  On 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  during  many  years,  they 
crowded  to  cover  his  tomb  wi^  flowersi 


THE  MA6N1FICEKCE  OP  NERO. 
It  was  to  Nero  that  Tacitus  applied  the  expression, 
incredibilim  cupiior.      What    he  not   only  desired    but 
aohieved  in  the  way  of  cruelty  and  vice  would  be  declared 
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Tbb  Hungarians  dance  for  tfadr  very  lives.  To  them 
the  praetioe  of  the  terpsichorean  art  ia  no  mere  languid 
and  graoefnl  undulation  of  the  figure,  but  a  perfect  wild 
abancUm  of  mirth,  and  they  whiri  and  spin  and  gyrate 
with  the  velooity  of  dervishes,  imtil  thehr  long  black  locka 
stand  out  straight  and  their  faces  are  ablaae  with  heat 
and  eicitement  Watch  them  as  th^  perform  the  Csardas 
— their. national  dance^to  the  strange,  wild  harmony  of 
the  cziganok  1  Watch  them  as  they  balance  themselves 
backward  and  forward  while  adapting  their  subtle  move- 
ments to  the  measure  of  the  animating  strain. 

The  Csardas  is  essentially  pantomimic,  and  describes  by 
mute  action  the  "unquiet  course  of  true  leva"  The. 
music  is  at  first  slow,  and  the  couples  walk  up  and  down 
the  room  together  in  a  stately  manner,  affecting  to  maka 
each  other's  acquaintance  and  to  have  fallen  victims  ta 
the  tender  passion ;  the  music  grows  more  lively,  and  "  tha 
oourtship"  begins  in  earnest  The  lover  advances  toward 
his  inamorata,  ahe  coyly  responds,  and  they  spin  round 
together  for  a  few  seconds,  when,  as  if  thinking  she  had 
given  him  too  much  encouragement,  the  maiden  retires 
pouting,  whereupon  again  he  approaches,  but  this  time 
she  turns  her  back  on  him  and  dances  off  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

Following  her,  however,  he  overtakes  and  seizes  her 
round  her  waist,  and  away  they  go  again,  whirling  dd* 
lidously,  until  she  manages  to  extricate  herself  from  his 
grasp.    Shy  and  friendly  by  turns,  now  encouraging  ))er 
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w«re  tmTfsg  fU  fnry,  m  tbej  iasoed  from  tha  Dorthem 
gale  of  ibabnrgb,  and  took  their  waj  along  tlia  xoad  lead- 
ing to  KhrkmlehaaL 

Tbo  hoary  garments  in  which  both  were  mniBed,  to  pro- 
ieei  them  from  the  Tiolaoce  of  the  storm^  prerented  any 
aoonrate  eatimata  of  thoir  age  or  appearanea ;  bat  their 
Toioea,  when  a  chance  loll  of  wind  enaUed  them  to  con- 
Toraet  proclaimed  that  one  was  quite  jonthfol,  and  the 
other,  perhaps,  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  strife  of  the 
elements^  howerer,  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  ex- 
obange  remsrks  without  great  difficnlty,  and  after  the j  had 
•merged  from  the  partial  protection  of  the  hoosea  of  the 
oitj,  they  pressed  forward  along  the  nigged  highway  in 
ailonce. 

From  time  to  time,  the  elder  of  the  twain  cast  anxiona 
JUx>1(8  npon  the  slighter  form  of  his  companion,  and 
occasionally  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bridle  of  the  other'a 
steed  for  the  purpose  of  gniding  the  animal  C(wet  rough 
portions  of  the  road.  Throughout  the  journey  thia  ob?i- 
ons  solicitude  for  his  comrade's  safety  waa  exhibited  by 
the  elder  trareler,  and  it  wss  plain  thai  hia  conduct  waa 
influenced  by  considerations  of  greater  weight  thaa  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  a  perilous  situation. 

Their  course,  indeed,  was  not  without  its  dangers,  both 
from  the  extreme  darkaess  of  the  night,  which  forced 
them  to  ride  close  together,  in  order  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish each  other,  and  from  the  condition  of  the  road,  full 
of  gullies  and  holes  that  threatened  life  or  limb  at  almost 
ereiystep. 

Fortunately,  the  diatance  they  had  proposed  to  accom- 
plish wss  not  great,  and  so  the  elder  trareler  seemed  to 
tliinky  judging  from  the  exclamation  of  thankfulness 
i»hich  burst  from  his  lips,  as,  after  taming  from  the  high- 
road, some  two  miles  from  the  city,  they  caught  sight  of 
soTeral  dim  lights  shining  through  a  dense  grore  of  trees 
before  them.  A  few  minutes  afterward  they  rode  into  a 
stono-paTed  courtyard  in  front  of  a  large  and  gloomy- 
looking  mansion,  from  the  lower  windows  of  which  the 
lights  they  had  seen  wore  gloaming. 

Bprioging  from  hifl  saddle  in  an  instant,  he  whom  we 
Lave  called  the  elder  traveler  hastonod  to  his  companion's 
side,  and  assiflted  that  porsonagi  to  dismount  with  the 
same  care  he  would  hare  bestowed  upon  a  female.  Then 
without  waiting  to  see  that  their  steeds  were  cared  for  by 
the  servants,  who  now  hurried  from  the  office  near,  botb 
liurri(*(lly  entered  the  mansion,  pausing  only  to  exchange 
what  seemed  to  be  a  password  with  a  tall  man,  fully 
armed,  who  stood  in  the  great  doorway. 

About  an  hour  ]>rovious  to  their  arrival,  there  had 
assembled  in  the  groat  dining- hall  of  the  mansion  somo 
twenty  gentlemen,  who,  in  attire  and  demeanor,  were 
evidently  of  rank  and  conseqn-  nee.  They  were,  in  fact, 
tho  flower  of  the  Lowland  gentry  of  that  district  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  oooaHion  of  their  meeting,  as  their  anxionn 
looks  indicated,  was  one  of  groat  importance. 

Fivo  months  previous  to  that  very  day,  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  had  landod  at  Boro- 
duile,  determined  to  dare  all  for  the  recovery  of  his  father's 
kingdom. 

Many  of  tlio  Highland  chiefs,  and  some  of  the  Lowland 
gentry,  had  imiuediatoly  joined  him,  and  since  then  until 
a  few  weeks  before  tho  meoting  we  aro  about  to  describe 
everything  had  conspired  to  give  his  adherents  a  delusive 
hope  that  they  would  ultimately  suoceed  in  their  rash  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  capture  of 
Edinburgh  ;  the  victory  of  Preston  Pons  ;  the  ease  with 
which  they  had  crossed  the  border,  and  marched  to  Car- 
lisle, meeting  scarcely  any  opposition,  and  the  surrender  of 
that  important  city,  after  a  defense  of  only  three  days 


from  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  weie  all  taken  aa  prog- 
nostics of  a  glorious  triumph  for  the  Toong  Pretender, 
especially  by  those  who  ardently  desired  audi  a  result 

But  there  were  many  who  favcffed  his  canae  who  had  no 
sndi  bright  anticipations,  and  among  these  the  greit 
majority  of  the  Lowland  gentry  of  Scotland  might  have 
been  reckoned.  Few  joined  him  on  his  firai  landings  or 
during  hia  advance  into  England,  and  the  remauider  eon- 
tented  themaelves  with  wishing  him  well,  or;  at  the  most, 
advancing  money  for  his  expenses.  A  small  dasi^  how- 
ever, fully  intended  to  join  him  as  socm  as  they  could 
arrange  their  own  affairs,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  worst, 
and  in  the  meantime  these  prudent  individuala  aasociated 
themsdvea  into  what  might  be  called  a  Committe  of  Ways 
and  Means,  to  act  in  the  district  where  they  resided— for- 
warding supplies  and  reinforoementa  sa  they  collected 
them,  and  organizing  the  Jacobite  interest  thronghoatthe 
country. 

The  gentlemen  now  assembled  at  Kilmarnock  House — 
for  such  waa  the  name  of  the  mansion  at  which  our 
travelers  had  arrived — conatituted  the  eommittee  just 
named  for  the  immediate  district  in  which  it  was  situated. 
They  had  been  called  together  in  consequence  of  the 
reception  by  their  chairman  of  the  news  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward's retreat  from  Derby,  the  firat  check  this  apparently 
triumphal  progress  toward  the  capitsl  of  the  kingdom  had 
met 

That  the  fact  was  considered  disastrous  in  the  extreme 
might  have  been  reild  in  the  countenances  of  neariy  all  as 
they  strode  moodily  to  and  fro  in  the  great  haD,  or  con- 
versed in  eager  whispers  with  their  companions.  Each 
one  had,  in  one  way  or  another,  compromised  himself 
with  the  existing  Government,  and  all  had  the  welfare  of 
the  Jacobite  cause  at  heart  Their  thoughts,  therefore, 
were  gloomy  enough,  and  were  rendered  still  more  so  by 
the  latent  fear  in  the  breast  of  each  that  any  one  of  the 
others  might  be  meditating  their  betrayal  in  order  to 
secure  his  individual  safety.  The  most  terrible  result  of 
unsuccessful  conspiracy  is  the  absolute  failure  of  confi- 
dence in  the  faith  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  which  defeat 
instantly  engenders  in  the  breast  of  each  individual  actor 
in  the  plot 

It  has  been  said  that  neariy  all  of  those  present  were  thus 
deflx>ondent ;  bat  there  were  some  few  exceptions  who  wero 
still  confident  of  the  final  issue,  and  one  of  them,  rising 
from  his  seat  at  a  table  where  he  had  been  attentively 
reading  several  documents  that  lay  scattered  upon  it,  now 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  company  to  himself. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Andrew  Galbraith,  the  person 
just  indicated,  "I  have  examined  all  our  information 
carefully,  a  id  I  find  nothing  therein  which  ought  to  justify 
the  gloomy  looks  I  see  about  me.  True,  the  prince  has 
fallen  back  from  Derby,  but  I  can  recall  many  campaigns 
finally  successful  in  which  retreats  were  necessary ;  true, 
that  the  rising  in  NorthumberLmd  on  our  behalf  has  not 
been  as  general  nswo  could  wish  •  but  mny notour  friends 
there  bo  actuated  by  the  same  reasons  which  have  kept  us 
for  the  time  from  our  prince's  side  ?  In  short,  I  see  nothing 
but  a  temporary  reverse  in  this  movement  if  we  forward 
the  reinforcements  demanded,  and  take  our  own  places  in 
the  ranks.  "We  have  nearly  eight  hundred  men  mustered, 
and  my  voice  is  that  we  placo  cur^elves  at  their  L3ad,  and 
march  to-morrow  morning." 

Three  other  yoking  men  of  the  party  greeted  these  bold 
words  with  acclamations,  and  moved  to  the  speaker's  side 
in  token  of  their  adhesion  to  his  viowa  The  rest,  how- 
ever, held  aloof,  and  a  warm  debate  arose  which  lasted 
some  time,  and  gradually  became  almost  a  quarrel  in 
vehemence. 
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Suddenly,  one  of  ibe  hottest  of  the  dispntants  panaed  in 
the  midst  of  an  angry  tirade,  and  tnming  toward  the  npper 
end  of  the  hall,  cried  : 

"What  does  Kilmarnock  say?  He  is  onr  rightful 
leader,  as  the  highest  in  rank  among  us,  and  as  yet  we 
have  not  heard  his  Yoice." 

At  this  appeal  a  youth — scarcely  more  tnan  a  boy, 
indeed— adyanced  slowly  from  out  the  semi-darkness 
which  obscured  the  upper  end  of  the  extensive  apartment, 
and  took  his  place  at  the  extremity  of  the  table  around 
which  they  had  gathered. 

Few  men  of  his  time  displayed  in  tneir  appearance  such 
distinct  eyidence  of  noble  birth  as  Francis,  Lord  Kilmar- 
nock. His  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman,  of  the  house  of 
De  Oouroy,  and  his  personal  charaoteiristios  proclaimed  his 
mother's  blood.  Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  any  traoe  of 
his  Scotch  descent  about  him.  Long  raven  ringlets  hung 
down  from  his  haughty  brow,  and  clustered  in  profusion 
on  his  broad  shoulders.  His  eyes  were  black  and  piercing 
in  expression ;  his  nose  straight  and  delicately  chiseled, 
while  his  lips  and  chin,  in  their  soft  and  tender  curves, 
were  rather  those  of  a  beauUfnl  female  than  of  a  man.  In 
truth,  the  sole  fault  of  his  eminent  beauty  was  that  it  was 
decidedly  feminine  in  character,  the  graceful  proportions 
of  his  form  bearing  out  the  idea  to  the  full,  so  that,  at  first 
sight,  men  were  apt  to  deem  him  weak  of  purpose  as  well 
as  delicate  of  aspect 

Nor  were  they  far  wrong  who  judged  him  thus,  save  that 
they  mistook  the  true  cause  of  his  vacillation.  Francis  of 
Kilmarnock  was  an  egotist  of  the  first  water,  and  his  weak- 
ness of  will  arose  entirely  from  his  supreme  selfishness. 
To  serve  his  own  ends,  to  gratify  the  meanest  desire,  he 
would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  undaunted  ;  but 
to  persevere  in  a  dangerous  design  that  militated  in  the 
slightest  degree  against  his  personal  comfort  or  interests 
was  foreign  to  his  nature,  even  if  the  strongest  incentives 
of  honor  and  duty  had  been  brought  to  bear.  It  was  this 
phase  of  his  character  which  dictated  the  words  he  now 
used  in  reply  to  the  direct  appeal  of  his  guests. 

«  My  opinion  is  that  the  rash  attempt  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  has  resulted  in  failure,''  said  he,  in  cold  and  even 
accents.  ''I  was  not  consulted  at  his  landing,  for  I  was 
not  then  at  the  head  of  my  house,  or  I  certainly  should 
not  have  advised  the  prosecution  of  his  design.  My  father 
thought  differently,  joioed  him  as  Boon  ^  he  descended 
from  the  Highlands,  and,  as  you  all  know,  fell  at  Preston 
Pans.  Through  this  misfortune  I  am  become,  as  yon  all 
are,  in  different  degrees,  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
name^  which  I  have  no  'desire  to  see  terminated  in  my 
person  at  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  This  unfortunate 
rebellion  cannot  possibly  succeed,  and  you  must  feel  this 
when  you  recollect  how  few  of  our  friends  in  England 
have  joined  the  prince.  My  father  you  all  know  to  have 
been  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  cause  of  our  exiled  sovereign, 
and  you  must  conceive  how  hopeless  I  deem  the  i^resent 
enterprise  when  his  son  advises  you  to  disperse  your  fol- 
lowerft  and  return  quietly  to  your  homes,  trusting  to  the 
f  orbearan  oe ' ' 

At  this  point  a  startling  intoiruption  cut  short  his 
selfish  and  craven  words,  causing  all  within  the  holl  to 
turn  hastily  and  in  alarm  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
apartment 

"  Snch  is  not  the  advice  of  your  father's  daughter,  Lord 
Kilmarnock  I"  cried  a  clear,  ringing,  female  voice,  in  tones 
of  indignant  remonstrance.  "  Our  dear  father's  word  was 
pledged  for  his  whole  house,  and  his  only  son  must  not 
belie  the  faith  of  Kilmarnock  I" 

Just  within  the  threshold  of  the  great  doorway  of  the 
haU  atood  the  two  travelers  whom  we  have  seen  riding 


through  the  storm  from  Dumfries.  Their  cloaks  were 
now  removed,  and  in  the  person  of  the  eldest,  Lord 
Francis  recognized  his  late  father's  steward,  an  old  and 
valued  retainer  of  the  family.  But  what  was  his  astonish- 
ment when  he  beheld^  in  the  youngest,  his  twin-sister,  the 
Lady  Jessie,  whom  he  thought  safe  in  Edinburgh  1  and 
for  a  moment  the  extent  of  the  surprise  held  him  dumb. 

Nor  was  this  amazement  confined  to  Lord  Francis.  Each 
of  the  spectators  experienced  it  in  different  degrees,  and 
from  a  totally  different  cause.  In  gazing  at  the  Lady 
Jessie  they  saw  before  them  the  exact  counterpart  of 
young  Lord  Kilmarnock — in  height,  features,  oomplexion 
—even  in  dress  I  for  the  maiden  was  olad  in  masculine 
attire,  and  this  alone  was  needed  to  complete  the  astound- 
ing resemblance.  Glorionsly  handsome  she  looked  as  she 
moved  with  a  dignified  step  toward  the  group,  nor  did  her 
strange  dress  appear  to  embarrass  her.  The  fact  was, 
that  in  those  troublons  days  it  was  a  common  onstom  for 
females  to  journey  in  a  dress  so  nearly  maaenline  that  the 
complete  habit  was  scarcely  an  excess,  and  tlie  wonder  of 
those  who  now  saw  her  was  not^  that  she  should  be  thus 
clad,  but  that  she  so  perfectly  resembled  her  twin-brother  I 
Scarcely  heeding  their  surprise,  she  meved  to  %  position 
facing  the  youthful  lord,  and  bending  on  him  a  mournful 
glance,  thus  addressed  him : 

"  I  feared  this,  Francis  I  I  dreaded  that  at  the  first  re- 
verse your  terrible  selfishness  would  prompt  yon  to  break 
the  pledge  which,  with  onr  dead  father,  yon  gave  to  the 
son  of  your  lawful  sovereign  I  Since  the  news  of  the  re- 
treat from  Derby  reaehed  me,  I  have  ridden  night  and 
day,  that  I  might  be  in  time  to  save  you  from  yoonelf.  I 
thought  to  find  you  in  Dumfries,  and  spaie  yon  the  dis- 
grace of  a  public  exposure  of  your  cowardly  weakness,  but 
your  haste  in  assembling  these  gentlemen,  that  you  might 
the  sooner  throw  off  your  allegiance,  so  lately  sworn  to 
your  rightful  prince,  has  left  me  no  alternative.  Hear 
me,  gentlemen,"  she  added,  raising  her  voice,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  othera  "  The  faith  of  Kilmarnock  is  sacred  I 
That  house  is  pledged  to  support  King  James  with  life 
and  means  till  all  hope  is  gone.  That  pledge  shall  not  be 
broken,  and  if  the  head  of  the  house  will  not  lead  you,  I 

will  r 

The  shout  that  shook  the  arches  of  the  ancient  hall  was 
one  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  In  a  moment  all  selfish 
considerations  were  forgotten  (save  by  the  dastard  Lord 
Francis,  who,  enraged  with  his  sister  and  his  friauds,  lost 
no  time  in  leaving  them),  and  the  heroism  of  the  dauntless 
maiden  inspired  every  one  with  a  courageous  devotion. 
Hours  passed  in  busy  discussion  of  the  means  to  their 
end,  and  when  the  assembly  broke  up  at  midnight  it  was 
fully  resolved  that  they  should  march  at  daybreak,  led  by 
tlie  heroine  who  had  aroused  their  ardor,  and  mustering 
their  followers  as  they  went,  to  join  the  pr|nce  at  Stirling. 

The  storm  had  passed  away  er^  the  sun  rose  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  the  day-god  shone  in  unclouded 
brightness  on  the  rounded  gables  and  quaint  balconies  of 
Fraser  House,  the  mansion  of  the  noble  family  of  that 
name,  in  the  city  of  Dumfries.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
good  city  were  early  astir  on  that  eventful  morning,  for 
the  last  detachment  of  the  prince's  retreating  army  had 
passed  through  the  burg  on  the  day  previous,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  reinforcements,  mustered  under  the 
young  Lord  Kilmarnock,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
would  follow  by  the  same  route  before  noon.  The  city, 
generally,  was  intensely  loyal  to  the  exiled  family,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  principal  street,  on  which  the  Fraser 
Mansion  stood,  was  thronged  at  an  early  hour  by  those 
who  wished  to  take  a  last  look  at  their  frienda  aaL<»a.<s^ 
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the  oatallers  now  abont  to  risk  life  itself  in  the  sacred 
oaixse. 

On  a  balcony,  raised  above  the  priocipal  entrance  of 
the  mansion  we  have  designated,  aeveral  ladies  had  assem- 
bled aoon  after  snnrise.  Among  them,  and  conspicnone 
for  her  loveliness  and  graoe^  was  the  Lady  Agues,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Malcolm  Fmsor,  and  the  betrothed  bride 
of  Pranci%  Lord  Kilmarnock.  Her  companions  were  fnll 
of  mirth  and  gayety,  bnt  a  olond  of  eadaess  shaded  her 
fair  brow,  and  her  tender  eyes,  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  High  Street,  where  the  cavaliers  were 
shortly  expected  to  appear,  were  full  of  a  monrnfnl  anx- 
iety, that  betokened  a  hesrt  ill  at  eise^  Her  fair  friends, 
naturallj  thinking  that  her  gloom  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  her  lover  would  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
strove  to  cheer  her  by  jeats^  but  they  fell  unheeded  on  her 


car.     The  sad  truth  was,  that  Agnes  had  seen  the  Lady 
Jessie  on  her  way  to  Kilmarnock  House  on  the  previous 
night,  and  had  learned  the  latter*s  fears  o2  her  brother's 
purpose. 

It  was  not^  therefore,  the  certainty  that  her  betrothed 
husband  was  rushing  into  peril  that  paled  her  cheek,  but 
the  borrible  dread  that  he  would  prove  recreant  to  his 
faith,  a  dastard  and  a  traitor!  Better  would  she  hayo 
borne  to  see  him  dead  upon  the  field  of  honor  than  iiviiig 
and  false  ta  his  oath,  and  there  was  little  to  wonder  at  in 
the  anxiety  she  exhibited  to  solve  the  awful  doubt 

Nor  had  she  long  to  wait  The  exultant  shouts  of  the 
crowd  announced  the  approach  of  the  cavalcade,  and  in  a 
few  moments  a  score  or  more  of  gentlemen  on  honebaok 
rode  into  the  High  Street  Foremost  of  all  came  n  jeU 
black  steed,  fieiy  in  aGtlon«  and  on  ito  bftck,  proudly  emi- 
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neat,  eat  ft  form  of  noble  aspect,  the  grace  of  dlgnifi^'d 
oomnkjuid  in  erexy  gesture,  the  clear  light  of  tindantited 
reaolnHon  in  the  floahiDg  eje%  aod  tbe  glory  of  a  sacred 
pnipoee  perYading  everj  look  hikI  action  !  To  the  shout- 
ing  throng,  eager  to  bestow  their  applanae  on  an  act  of 
deTOtion,  the  performance  of  which  coat  them  nothing, 
the  noble  rider  waa  Francid,  Lord  Kilmarnock,  and  to  that 
chief  theiT  homage  was  rendered. 

But  to  sweet  Agnes  Fraaer,  heart-sick  |md  wearj  of  the 
world  in  one  bhef  infitant,  the  fatal  truth  was  known  I  As 
the  fLeif  steed  came  slowly  onward,  and  reached  tbe 
space  beneath  the  balcony  wbera  she  sat,  a  movement  full 
of  dignity  raised  the  chapman  from  the  raven  curia,  and 
the  monnifnl  eyes  of  the  stately  rider  were  fixed  with 
tender  pity  on  her  own.  It  was  the  Lady  Jessie  that  she 
■aw,  and  hope  died  out  for  ever  from  her  broken  heart  1 
Her  lover  was  a  recreant  and  a  dastard,  and  the  light  of 
her  life  was  quenched 
oa  if  b J  the  drend  hand 
of  inexorable  death  1 

She  did  not  swoon 
or  ntter  a  single  cry, 
bnt  she  shrank  aghaat, 
as  if  from  the  presence 
of  a  fearful  spectre,  aod 
sat,  sUring  fixedly  be- 
fore her,  as  rigid  and 
cold  as  a  marble  statue. 
Tba  Golnmn  passed  on, 
and  disappeared  under 
tba  arch  of  the  olfy 
gate,  their  leader  riding 
straightforward,  in  sn- 
bHme  majesty,  calm 
and  impassible  as  Fate 
itsolf  I  Then  Agues 
Fnaer  rose,  and  slowly 
entered  her  dwelling. 

No  word  passed  her 
white  lips,  no  sigh  re- 
Toaled  her  sonl*s  agony, 
hut  down  deep  in  her 
lacerated  heart  echoed 
the  mournful  knell  that 
marked  the  bnrial  of 
Hope  sod  Love  1 


deri ngs  and  perils,  ere  he  escaped  from  the  kingdom 
that  had  rejected  him,  ia  a  tale  that  forcibly  conveys  tbe 
moral  of  the  vanity  of  human  greatness. 

The  ntrocions  cruelty  of  ''the  Butcher,'*  William.  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  toward  his  vanquished  foes,  is  matter  of 
history  ;  and  the  severity  of  the  English  Govemmonfe  to- 
ward all  euspeoted  of  aiding  or  favoring  the  rebellion,  is 
equally  proverbiaL     The  number  of  executions  for  treason^ 
WAS  BO  great  that  they  almost  ceased  to  attract  spectitors,] 
and  the  prisons  wt^re  filled  to  overflowing  w'th  men  of  aUJ 
ranks*     But  we  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  sangainary 
picture  of  the  times,  and  mnst,  perforce,  continue  onr  sad 
tale. 

One  evening,  early  in  the  month  of  May,  1746,  a  young 
man  sat  writing,  in  solitude,  at  a  table  near  the  window  of 
a  small  room  in  Kilmarnock  House,  that  faced  the  west 
The  glory  of  the  setting  snn  Illumined  the  apartment,  and 


Chapteic  IL 

Keahlt  five  months 
bad  passed  since  Jessie 
of  Kilmarnock  led  the 
cavaliers  from  tbe  gate 
of  Damfriesi  The  par- 
tbil  victory  of  Falkirk 
bad  been  gained  by 
Prince  Charles  Edward* 
and  for  a  little  time  his 
canst  had  seemed  to 
prosper,  but  the  fatal 
battle  of  Culloden,  on 
the  16th  of  April,  174G, 
exHogmshed,  at  one 
blow,  the  hopes  of  him- 
self and  his  tdhenentSL 
Broken  and  dispirited . 
his  army  was  scattered 
in  every  direction,  and 
the  story  of  his  wan- 
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shining  on  Ida  rayen  locks  and  pallid  brow,  imparted  an 
unearthly  expression  to  his  careworn  face.  Tlie  writer 
was  Francis,  Lord  Eiimarnock,  and  his  entire  aspect 
proved  that  remorse  was  bnsj  at  his  heart-strings. 

Despite  the  sacrifice  of  honor  that  he  had  made  in 
breaking  his  pledged  faith,  and  deserting  his  comrades  in 
the  Jacobite  cause,  ho  had  not  succeeded  in  securing  that 
safety  for  which  he  had  aimed. 

He  was  now  aware  that  the  Government  believed  he  had 
been  present  with  the  rebels  in  more  than  one  engage- 
ment, and  he  felt  certain  that  a  warrant  had  already  been 
iesued  for  his  apprehension. 

If  his  sister  had  been  slain,  or  had  escaped,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  convince  the  authorities  that  she,  and  not 
he,  had  been  the  leader  of  the  trooiM  mustered  in  his 
name.  Of  the  Lady  Jessie  he  had  not  heard  since  the 
fatal  battle  of  Gulloden,  and  the  conviction  was  strong  in 
his  heart  that  ehe  was  numbered  with  the  victims  on  that 
bloody  field.  In  short,  he  had  cast  away  his  honor  with- 
out securing  his  personal  safety,  and  the  fearful  retro- 
spect rendered  him  weary  of  a  life  that  had  grown  hateful. 

At  the  present  moment  he  was  engaged  in  settling  his 
ofiairs,  preparatory  to  flight  from  his  native  land,  and,  as 
he  eontinued  to  write,  the  reflection  that  he  had  forfeited 
the  light  to  flnd  friends  among  the  exiles  he  was  forced 
to  join  added  an  additional  pang  to  the  bitterness  of  his 


Suddenly  a  servant  entered,  and  informed  him  that  a 
messenger  had  arrived  with  letters  for  his  lordship.  In  a 
oareless  tone  he  ordered  him  to  be  admitted,  and  in  a  few 
moments  a  man,  habited  in  the  uniform  of  a  common 
soldier,  ragged,  travel-stained,  and  weary,  entered  the 
apartment 

Lofd  Kilmarnock  recognized,  in  the  messenger,  one  of 
the  troopers  who  had  been  led  by  his  sister  from  Dum- 
friesb  snd  it  was  with  a  pale  face  and  throbbing  heart  that 
the  young  nobleman  received  the  letter  he  bore. 

One  glance  at  the  superscription  informed  him  that  the 
missive  was  from  the  Lady  Jessie. 

He  did  not  dare  to  inquire  of  the  messenger  where  she 

was ;  but  with  hands  that  trembled  so  that  they  could 

scarce  perform  their  office,  he  broke  the  seals.     His  worst 

fears  were  confirmed,  for  the  contents  of  the  letter  were 

as  follows : 

"  The  Town,  London,  April  28th,  174S. 

**  Fbakgis^I  am  a  prisoner,  and  the  usurper  has  no  meroy. 
The  seoret  of  my  IdenUty  is  stUl  preaeryed,  and  my  JaUers  believe 
that  their  oaptive  Is  Franeis,  Lord  EUmamook.  Be  assured  that 
they  shall  continue  in  that  belief  until  my  head  has  fallen  beneath 
the  az.  The  cause  of  our  rightful  sovereign  Is  irretrievably  lost, 
and  there  is  now  no  tie  that  binds  me  to  earth*  None,  Francis, 
for  you  have  forfeited  the  rlgbt  to  caU  me  sister:  and,  though  I 
have  preserved  the  faith  of  our  house  inviolate,  the  thought  that 
my  only  brother  is  mainsworn  and  false  to  all  that  a  noble  should 
hold  sacred  will  enable  me  to  lay  my  neck  upon  the  block  as 
cheerfully  as  ever  I  laid  it  upon  a  pillow.  Hide  your  name  from 
men,  and  seek  in  exile  that  safety  for  which  you  have  periled  your 
souL  Heartily  I  have  forgiven  you,  but  the  world  wlU  not,  and 
sincere  repentance  alone  will  secure  your  pardon  from  heaven. 
FareweU." 

There  was  no  signature  ;  but  tho  handwriting  was  too 
familiar  to  allow  a  doubt  to  rest  upon   his  mind,   and* 
the  feelings  with  which  he  read  the  fatal  missive  may  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

Still  dreading  to  question  the  trooper,  he'dismisiod  him, 
and,  sinking  back  in  his  chair,  fell  into  a  gloomy  reverie, 
prompted  both  by  contrition  and  the  lingering  remains  of 
that  selfishness  which  had  brought  his  sister  to  this  fear- 
ful pass. 

She  vKiB  bis  sister— he  thought— the  only  being  he 
ira]jr  Joredf  save  A^es  Fraser  and  himseit    ¥^hen  she  I 


was  dead  he  would  have  lost  both,  for  by  this  time  he  was 
aware  that  his  conduct  had  tranaformed  the  love  of  Agnes 
to  bitter  acorn. 

In  his  heart  he  cursed  the  dastard  egotism  which  had 
made  his  life  a  weary  load  ;  but  there  was  still  auifioient 
of  the  old  leaven  left  to  make  him  hesitate  in  adopting  the 
only  course  that  honor  sanctioned.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  self-sacrifice  and  heroism  of  an  angel  in  human  form 
to  resolve  his  cowardly  doubt,  and  banish  from  his 
breast  the  last  remnant  of  this  mean  self-worship. 

For  some  time  he  continued  to  brood  in  silence  over 
the  melancholy  prospect  of  hia  future  life,  his  arms  rest- 
ing on  the  table,  and  his  forehead  buried  in  his  palms.  A 
heavy  sigh  close  at  his  side  suddenly  aroused  him  from 
this  abstraction,  and,  starting  up,  he  saw  before  him  a 
white-robed  form,  that,  at  the  first  glance,  he  deemed  a 
heavenly  spirit  I 

It  was,  indeed,  an  angel ;  but  one  incarnate  I  none  other 
than  his  lost  love,  Agnes  Fraser  I 

Pale  and  wasted,  as  if  by  a  lingering  iUness,  ahe  stood 
like  the  embodiment  of  Fate,  bending  on  him  a  mournful 
look,  in  which  grief  and  love  were  strangely  mingled. 
Fear  and  wonder  for  a  moment  held  him  dumb,  and, 
when  he  could  command  hia  voice,  his  first  words  were 
those  of  inexpressible  astoniahmeni 

**  Agnes  1  Is  it  indeed  you  ?"  he  cried,  staring  like 
one  bewildered.  "  How  came  you  hither  ?  Why  are  you 
come  ?" 

"To  save  you  from  yourself,  Lord  Francis  1"  she 
answered,  solemnly.  "  To  bid  you  do  your  duty,  and 
preserve  your  honor  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  life  1" 

"What  mean  you  ?"  he  fUtered,  scarce  knowing  what 
he  said.     "  Would  you  have  me  kill  myself  ?" 

"Is  it  the*!  truth,  then,  that  no  spark  of  manhood  ever 
warmed  the  heart  of  him  I  loved  !"  she  cried,  with  scorn- 
ful  vehemenoe.  "Hath  not  your  conscience  already  told 
you  what  you  should  do  ?  I  would  have  you  fiy— and  at 
once — to  save  your  noble  sister  I  Her  peril  is  due  to  your 
selfishness  alone,  and  I  would  not  willingly  think  that 
Francis  of  Kilmarnock  is  a  coward  1" 

Egotism,  atruggling  with  remorse,  even  then  held  him 
silent  His  conscience  had,  indeed,  already  whispered 
that  this  course  alone  could  save  him  from  disgrace  ;  but 
it  required  still  another  trenchant  blow  to  cut  the  bonds 
of  self-love  which  trammeled  his  naturally  noble  spirit 

She  saw  his  hesitation,  and  fearlessly  dealt  the  stroke 
that  dove  her  lofty  heart,  while  it  set  him  free. 

"Think  you,  Frands,  that  my  soul  is  not  torn  with 
agony  while  I  thus  counsel  you  ?"  said  the  noble  maiden, 
in  a  mournful  tone.  "I  love  you  yet,  and  your  last  aigh 
will  be  the  signal  for  my  own.  Bat  your  honor  is  fto 
dearer  to  me  than  your  life.  I  could  not  love— nay,  I 
should  loathe — the  man  who  left  his  sister  to  a  shameful 
death,  from  a  coward's  fear  of  the  ax  !  Through  you  she 
is  in  danger.  Save  her,  if  you  perish  yourself,  and, 
having  done  your  duty,  be  assured  that  Agnes  Fraser  will 
not  long  remain  behind  you  I  In  another  world  we  shall 
know  the  joy  our  cruel  fate  deprives  us  of  in  this  1*' 

She  had  conquered,  and  she  knew  it  No  other  word 
was  uttered,  but,  clasped  in  her  dear  arms,  he  sealed  upon 
her  lips  the  dauntleas  reaolution  that  henceforth  animated 
him.  A  long  and  lingering  embrace,  one  last  look  into 
the  depths  of  her  heroic  soul,  through  the  windows  of  her 
loving  eyes,  and  they  parted,  ahe  to  wait  with  resignation 
for  the  sigh  she  had  said  would  be  her  death  signal,  and 
ha  to  fly  on  winged  winds  to  the  rescue  of  his  sister— the 
parfotmanoe  of  his  duty  I 

•♦**♦# 
On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  in  May  of  that  sad  ytwtk 
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the  Lieatenftnt  of  the  Tower  of  LoodoQ  was  informed  by 
one  of  his  warders  that  the  sister  of  the  rebel  Lord  Kil- 
mamook  orayed  permission  to  see  the  prisoner.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  visitor  was  Francis  himself, 
arrayed  in  his  sister's  appareL  The  secret  of  her  identity 
had  been  well  kept,  and  no  suspicion  of  the  trnth  had 
entered  the  minds  of  those  ^ho  held  her  captive.  The 
visitor  bore  a  warrant  of  admission  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  enjoining  the  lieutenant  to  allow  the  prisoner  and 
his  sister  a  private  interview.  How  this  had  been  ob- 
tained it  is  needless  to  inquire— doubtless  some  secret 
favorer  of  the  Jacobitio  cause  was  not  without  interest, 
even  in  that  high  quarter — ^but,  as  it  was  a  genuine  docu- 
ment, the  Lieutenant  complied  with  it  to  the  letter. 

In  a  small  apartment  in  the  White  Tower,  the  massive 
stone  walls  of  which  rendered  it  doubly  gloomy,  the 
LaJy  Jessie,  still  clad  in  her  masculine  garments,  sat, 
wearily  reading.  Suddenly  she  hears  footsteps  resound- 
ing in  the  vaulted  passageway  without ;  the  iron  door 
swings  open  with  a  sullen  clang,  and  a  figure,  dressed  in 
female  attire,  slowly  enters.  The  door  closes  again  with  a 
louder  crash,  and  the  two  are  alone  together,  gazing,  with 
widely  different  feelings,  into  each  other's  eyes.  It  was  a 
strange  and  startling  situation — the  frowning  waUs,  the 
dim  h'ght  struggling  through  the  grated  window  ;  the  dis- 
guised brother  and  sister,  each  in  garments  opposite  to 
those  of  their  sex ;  the  maiden  agitated  with  alarm  and 
horror ;  the  brother  trembling  with  an  emotion  he  vainly 
strove  to  master 

"Francis  r 

••Jessie  I" 

These  monosyllables  were  all  their  greeting,  and  the 
next  moment  they  were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  dis- 
solved in  tears,  that  were  the  holier  for  the  grief  and 
danger  that  they  witnessed. 

••Why  are  you  here,  Francis  ?"  was  the  first  question 
that  fell  from  his  sister's  quivering  lips. 

••To  save  you,  Jessie,  or  to  perish  with  you !"  he  cried, 
with  impassioned  fervor.  ••  She  who  saved  my  honor 
shaU  never  die  that  I  may  selfishly  live  !** 

There  is  no  need  to  prolong  the  holy  soena  Suffice  it 
that  the  heroic  girl  was  finally  convinced  that  her  re- 
fusal to  profit  by  her  brother's  manly  resolution  would 
only  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  both.  The  change  of  dress 
was  quickly  effected,  the  warden  summoned  to  conduct 
the  lady  forth,  and  the  true  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  left  to 
dare  his  fate— a  hundred  fold  happier  in  the  doom  he 
looked  forward  to  than  he  had  been  while  in  safety  in  his 

ancestral  castle. 

♦  »»♦** 

Time  passed,  and  the  morning  sun  of  the  fatal  eight- 
eenth day  of  August  shone  npoi^  the  scaffold  and  the 
ax,  standing  in  horrid  majesty  on  Tower  HalL  The  vast 
crowd  that  surrounded  the  platform  were  hushed  to 
deathlike  silence,  and  strained  their  myriad  eyes  in  fiash- 
ing  eagerness  upon  a  manly  form  that  stood,  in  almost 
regal  majesty,  near  the  block.  Two  female  figures,  robed 
in  black  garments,  resembling  those  of  a  nun,  stood, 
trembling,  just  in  front  o!  the  scaffold. 

A  breathless  pause  I  The  manly  figure  knelt  before  the 
Dlock  ;  the  keen  ax  fiashed  brightly  in  the  morning  sun  ; 
it  fell,  and  Francis,  Lord  Eilmamock,  passed  to  his 
account— his  faith  redeemed.  Lis  honor  brighter  than  the 
ax  which  sealed  his  pledge. 

At  the  self-same  instant,  a  piercing  shriek  rang  from  the 
lipe  of  the  sligbtest  of  the  two  nunlike  figures.  She 
tottered  and  fell  headlong  to  the  earth,  and  the  soul  of 
Ashm  Fraser  followed  her  lover's  to  the  presence  of  a 
aetdfolJodge  I 


Beneath  a  massive  stone  in  the  abbey  church  of  Eil* 
mamock  lie  the  earthly  forms  of  the  unfortunate  Francis 
and  his  betrothed  bride.  At  their  feet  reposes  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  heroic  Jessio,  and  the  stone  records  the 
awful  penalty  exacted  for  the  faith  of  Kilmarnock  I 

Requiescat  in  pace  ! 


MURILLO. 

By   Ellen   E.   Minor, 

The  development  of  Art  was  retarded  in  Spain  by  hex 
struggles  for  political  existence  and  her  incessant  contests 
with  the  Moors ;  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  her  painters  were  subject  to  the  varying 
influences  of  foreign  schools.  When,  however,  through 
commerce  and  war,  communication  was  opened  up  with 
Italy,  all  Spaniards  who  devoted  themselves  to  art  rushed 
to  Uiat  land  where  it  is  most  loved,  and  brought  back  a 
taste  which  they  had  cultivated  under  the  great  masters 
themselves.  Then  foreign  painters  were  attracted  to  Spain 
by  royal  reward  and  encouragemeoi  Schools  were 
formed  at  Valencia,  Toledo  and  Seville.  Each  of  these  in 
time  had  its  own  peculiar  style,  but  the  deeply  religious 
tone  was  common  to  all  The  school  of  Oastile  is  generally 
recognized  by  sombre  coloring,  doudy  skies  and  gray 
backgrounds  ;  the  Yalencian,  by  bright  violet  hues ;  that 
of  Seville  by  rich  browns,  reds  and  golden  tints.  Objects 
of  still-life,  such  as  water-jars,  baskets  of  fruit,  melons,  fish 
and  game  abound  in  the  Sevillian  paintings,  and  some  of 
these  bodegones  (or  kitchen  pieces)  as  they  are  called,  are 
works  of  great  merit  In  the  Yalendan  school  the  paint- 
ers of  still-life  delighted  chiefly  in  flowers. 

In  the  Seville  school  the  Italian  Benaissance  found  its 
most  noteworthy  representatives,  and  from  it  came  the 
greatest  names  in  Spanish  art  The  primitive  school  in 
Seville  was  founded  by  Juan  Sanchez  de  Castro,  about 
1450,  and  next  in  importance  to  him  comes  the  name 
of  Luis  de  Vargas,  who,  after  twenty -eight  years  spent  in 
Italy,  had  the  honor  of  introducing  into  Spain  the  art  of 
painting  in  oils  and  fresco.  In  1653  he  executed,  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  the  frescoes  in  the  niches. 
The  influence  of  Bibera,  one  of  his  pupils,  is  seen  in  the 
first  works  of  the  masters  of  Spain's  golden  age  of  art  and 
splendor,  Velazquez  and  Murillo. 

The  name  of  Louis  Fernandez  has  been  perpetuated  by 
lus  scholars  Herrera,  Pacheco  and  the  Oastillos,  who  were 
eventually  the  masters  of  Velazquez,  Oano  and  Murillo. 

Francisco  Herrera,  the  elder,  was  the  first  Andalusian 
artist  to  adopt  that  free,  bold  style  which  afterward  at- 
tained to  such  perfection  in  Seville.  As  a  teacher,  how- 
ever, his  influence  was  lessened  by  his  hasty  temper, 
which  drove  his  pupils  away  from  him,  Velazquez  among 
the  number.  He  was  sometimes  even  left  without  assist- 
ants, and  there  is  a  tradition  that  on  such  occasions  he 
employed  his  maid-servant  to  cover  his  canvas  with  colors, 
to  which  he  afterward  gave  form  and  beauty. 

Francisco  Pacheco  was  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  a 
painter.  He  opened  a  school  of  painting  in  his  house,  to 
which,  in  due  time,  cam'l^  Alonso  Cano  and  Velazquez. 

Agustin  and  Juan  del  Castillo  were  contemporary  with 
Herrera  and  Pacheco.  Agustin  went  to  reside  in  Cordova, 
but  Juan  remained  in  Seville,  where  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  Miguel  Can 3  came  to  reside  in  Seville, 
that  his  son  might  study  with  Juan  dtl  Castillo,  where  he 
had  for  fellow-pupils  Pedro  de  Moya  and  Murillo,  the 
pride  of  Andalusia. 

In  Spain  the  Church  wa<i  the  truest  patron  and  guar- 
dian of  art,  and  the  purity  of  conception,  which  la  aa 
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obeerTAble  in  the  SfNiDisti  painters*  was  faalnJj  due  to  the 
restrfiixiiJi^  influenoe  of  tbe  Inquiaitioa. 
Bmtolom^  Eat^ban   Mtiriilo  waa  born  at  SeTille^  pro- 


pair,  and  tliia  proved  to  he  a  heavj  tax.  In  tliU  modest 
home  the  man  in  ^rhom  all  the  glories  of  Spaniah  art 
were  one  dsj  to  be  onited  came  iato  the  world*     Hia 


AN  "  ECCK  aoao  "  sr  vtmiLLOi 


ibiy  cm  the  last  day  of  December,  1617,  and  was  bap* 
iised  on  the  first  da/  of  Jannary,  1618.  His  futher,  G^apar 
Eat^bani  wis  a  mechaaie,  living  in  a  houne  let  to  him  bj 
a  ooiiT0Qt  m%  ft  low  rent  on  condition  that  he  kept  it  in  re- 


mother's  Dame  was  Maria  Perez.     The  name  of  Moiillo, 
acoordiog  to  a  genealogioal  docnmeat  foand  amongst  the  j 
archives  of  Seville  Cathedral,  appears  only  in  his  father's 
fainilj,  and  waa  adopted  by  him. 
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Very  littie  is  known  of  his  early  jean.  Like  many 
other  great  artists,  he  showed  the  bent  of  his  mind  when 
a  ohild  by  oovering  his  sohool-books  and  the  sohool  room 
walls  with  drawings.  His  parents  died  before  he  was 
eleven,  leaying  him  to  the  gnardianship  of  Jnan  Agnstin 
Legares,  who  had  manied  his  annt,  Dona  Anna  Mnrillo. 
The  boy  was  probably  soon  afterward  apprentioed  to  Juan 
del  Oastillo,  his  nnele,  a  pnpil  of  Jnan  Fernandez.  Cas- 
tillo's sohool  attained  great  reputation ;  his  style  was 
fresh,  and  although  his  coloring  was  inclined  to  hardnessy 
he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  excellent  drawing.  Under 
his  guidance,  however,  Murillo  made  his  first  steps  in  the 
career  of  an  artist  His  gentle  natnM  and  anxiety  to  learn 
soon  made  him  a  favorite  with  his  master  and  fellow- 
students.  Castillo  took  especial  pains  with  his  instmc- 
iion,  but  did  not  allow  him  to  omit  any  of  his  tedious  and 
nninteresting  details  of  grinding  colors,  preparing  and 
cleaning  brushes,  and  other  ordinary  work  of  an  artist's 
pupiL 

There  was  no  public  academy  in  Seville  where  art  was 
scientifically  taught,  but  each  master  of  note  had  his  own 
school,  and  was  assisted  by  other  friendly  artists,  who,  in 
common  with  the  pupils,  shared  the  expenses  of  lighting 
and  heating  the  studio.  The  master  sketched  portions  of 
the  human  fignre  with  chalk,  pen  or  brush  for  the  pupils 
to  copy,  or  provided  fragments  of  antique  scnlpture  for 
models,  and  a  rude  lay-figure  on  which  drapery  was  huDg. 
Occasionally,  when  employed  on  important  work,  a  living 
model  was  engaged,  or,  to  save  money,  one  of  the  pupils 
would  sit,  so  that  each  stndent  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  from  nature.  No  pupil  was  allowed  to  paint 
from  life  till  he  had  long  worked  at  the  lay-flgnre,  and 
those  who  had  not  talent  to  rise  were  obliged  to  paint 
fruit,  flowers  and  bodegones.  It  was  also  the  custom  for 
beginners  to  paint  first  of  all  npon  coarse  linen,  or  sarga  ; 
the  best  prodnetions  were  used  at  festivals  to  decorate  the 
altars,  walla  and  pillars  of  chnrches,  or  were  hung  in  the 
houses  of  Andalnsian  grandees. 

'  Murillo  availed  himself  of  all  means  of  improvement, 
and  soon  painted  as  well  as  hi  master.  While  still  in 
Castillo's  sohool  he  exeonted  two  oil  paintings,  in 
strict  imitation  of  his  master's  hard,  dry  style,  the  "Virgin 
with  St  Erands,'*  for  the  Convent  de  Begins,  and  the 
"Virgin  del  Eosario  with  St  Dominic,"  for  the  Church  of 
St.  Thomas. 

In  1640  Castillo  went  to  Cadiz,  and  Murillo  had  a  two- 
years'  struggle  for  existence.  There  were  so  many  artists 
in  Seville  that  only  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
could  be  sold  at  a  remunerative  price.  Murillo  was  un* 
known,  of  a  shy,  retiring  disposition,  with  no  patron  to 
bring  him  into  notice  ;  and  his  only  resource  was  to  paint 
rough,  showy  pictures  for  the  Feria,  a  weekly  market, 
held  in  front  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  where  he  took 
bis  stand  at  stalls  of  eatables  and  old  clothes,  among 
groups  of  g  jpies  and  muleteers.  The  necessity  of  working 
for  so  inferior  a  class  was  not  the  hard  fate  of  Murillo 
alone,  for  many  of  tho  famous  Sevillian  painters  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeeth  centuries  began  in  the  same  lowly 
way.  It  was  while  he  stood  in  the  market-place,  waiting 
for  customers,  that  Mnrillo  studied  the  habits  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  little  beggar-boys  who  appear  so  often 
upon  his  coDvas. 

Pedro  de  Moya,  a  fellow-pupil  of  his,  joined  the  Span- 
ish Infantry  in  Flanders.  His  love  of  painting,  however, 
revived  when  he  saw  the  works  of  the  Flemish  artists  ;  he 
threw  aside  his  arms  and  went  to  London  to  study  under 
Van  Dyck.  After  that  master's  death,  Moya  returned  to 
Seville,  vastly  improved ;  he  brought  with  him  copies  of 
sereral  of  Van  Dyck's  paintings,  and  of  others  he  saw  in 


the  Netherlands.  These^  together  with  his  accounts  of 
all  he  had  seen,  and  his  own  rapid  improvement,  so  fired 
the  ambition  of  Murillo  that  he  resolved  if  possible  to 
visit  Rome. 

To  obtain  money  he  bought  a  piece  of  linen,  divided 
it  into  different  sizes,  and  painted  attractive  saints,  bright 
landscapes,  groups  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  other  subjects 
which  suited  the  popular  taste.  He  then  made  suitable 
provision  for  his  sister  by  placing  her  under  the  care  of 
some  relatives,  and  trudged  over  the  Sierras  on  foot  to 
Madrid,  a  long  and  tedious  journey.  Arriving  without 
money,  friends,  anything,  in  fact,  but  a  stock  of  indomita- 
ble courage— he  went  flrst  of  all  to  Velazquez,  his  fellow- 
townsman,  the  court  painter  to  Philip  IV.,  to  ask  advice 
and  letters  of  introduction  to  artists  in  Rome.  Valazquez 
was  so  taken  with  Murillo's  manners  that  he  offered  him 
an  asylum  in  his  own  house,  an  offer  which  was  grate- 
fully accepted. 

Philip,  a  careless  monarch,  was  a  patron  of  literature 
and  art»  whose  ehief  glory  was  to  discover  and  reward 
rising  talent^  and  he  had  even  attained  considerable  pro- 
floiency  in  painting.  The  galleries  of  Madrid  were  rich  in 
valuable  pictures,  for  it  was  Philip's  greatest  pleasure  to 
acquire  works  of  art  i  and  no  money  was  spared  to  pro* 
cure  them  or  copies  of  old  pictures  which  could  not  be 
purchased.  His  representatives  were  commanded  to  buy 
up  all  art-treasures  which  came  into  market  Velazquez 
readily  obtained  for  Murillo  admission  to  the  Escurial, 
Buenretiro,  and  all  the  royal  galleries,  where  a  new  world 
of  art  was  opened  to  the  ambitious  youth. 

Velazquez  was  much  pleased  with  some  copies  which 
Mnrillo  had'  made  of  sone  of  his  paintingd,  as  well  as  of 
others  by  Bibera  and  Van  Dyck,  and  he  advised  him  to  re- 
strict his  attention  to  the  works  or  those  artists  whom  he 
had  selected  as  models.  Velazquez  showed  the  copies  to 
the  King,  and  introduoed  the  young  painter  to  the  Count- 
Duke  Olivarez,  the  Prime  Minister. 

For  about  two  years  Murillo  worked  with  unflagging 
indurstry  in  the  close  study  of  the  masterpieces  in  the 
royal  galleries.  Velazquez,  astonished  at  the  progress  he 
had  made,  advised  him  to  go  to  Bome,  offering  him 
letters  to  thia  first  masters  in  that  dty.  But  Murillo  had 
no  longer  the  inclination  to  leave  Spain,  and  he  returned 
to  Seville  early  in  1645,  after  an  absence  of  three  years. 

His  love  for  his  native  town,  **the  glory  of  the  Spanish 
realms,"  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  In  Murillo's  time 
Seville  yet  retained  much  of  its  old  grandeur,  and  still 
carried  on  commerce  with  the  whole  world.  Until  Philip 
n.  finally  established  the  court  at  Madrid,  it  was  the 
capital,  and  many  families  of  the  andent  nobility,  as  well 
as  wealthy  merchants,  resided  there.  Amongst  the  clergy 
were  very  renowned  scholars,  who  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  artists,  and  who  were  anxious  to  promote  their 
interests.  In  this  home  of  art  Murillo  saw  all  that  could 
satisfy  his  ambition. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Seville,  Murillo  commenced  a 
series  of  pictures  with  life-size  figures  for  the  small  Fran- 
ciscan convent  near  the  Casa  del  Ayuntamienta  A  earn 
of  money  had  been  collected  which  the  friars  determined 
to  expend  upon  eleven  paintings  for  the  cloister.  The 
amount  was  so  insignificant  that  none  of  the  Sevillian 
masters  had  considered  it  worth  acceptance.  This  was 
just  the  opportunity  which  Murillo  desired,  though  the 
Franciscans  at  first  hesitated  to  give  the  commission  to  an 
unknown  artist  Mnrillo  spent  three  years  upon  the 
paintings,  and  when  they  were  finished  all  mistrust  in  the 
artist  was  changed  to  admiration  and  joy. 

The  influence  of  the  three  years'  study  of  the  works 
of  Bibera,  Van  Dyck  and  Velazquez  was  apparent    Ha 
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gradnaUy,  however,  developed  a  style  peouliarlj  his  own, 
showing  great  power  of  ooioriog  and  correctness  of 
design.  While  his  Seyille  contemporaries  still  kept  to  the 
tame,  lifeless  style,  Mnriilo  boldly  struck  out  another 
path,  with  nature  as  his  instructor  ;  and  bis  name  soon 
edipoed  those  of  Paoheco,  Herrera,  Yald^s  Leal  and  Zur- 
baran. 

The  subject  of  the  first  painting  is  *'SKFr8ncls"upon 
an  iron  pallet,  listening  to  an  angel  playing.  The  second 
represents  "  St  Diego  Blessing  a  Pot  of  Broth  *'  before 
distributing  it  to  some  beggars  at  the  convent  door.  The 
figures  are  painted  with  lifelike  accuracy,  and  form  just 
such  a  group  as  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  streets.  The 
names  of  the  third  and  fourth  are  forgotten.  The  fifth, 
the  "  Death  of  St.  Olara,"  is  the  finest  of  the  series.  The 
sixth  and  companion  picture  to  the  last  named  shows  a 
Franciscan  who  fell  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  whilst  cooking 
for  the  convent,  and  angels  are  represented  doing  his 
work ;  it  is  called  "The  Angel  Kitchen,"  and  bears  the 
signature  of  the  artist  and  the  date,  1646.  The  tenth,  the 
"  Ecstasy  of  St.  Giles,"  was  long  in  the  Aguado  collection, 
and  is  now  in  England.  The  eleventh  exhibits  a  "  Fran- 
ciscan Friar  Praying  over  the  dead  Body  of  a  Brother." 
When  the  French  army  invaded  the  country  this  was  the 
only  one  of  the  series  which  was  not  carried  off  by  Mar- 
shal Soult — because  it  was  too  stiff  to  be  rolled  up. 

These  paintiDgs  had  been  the  glory  of  the  convent  for  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  and  had  attracted  innumerable 
artists  and  visitors.  Still,  had  it  not  been  for  this  act  of 
spoliation  Murillo's  works  would  have  perished,  for  soon 
afterward  the  convent  was  destroyed  by  fire.  These  paint- 
ings established  the  artist's  reputation,  and  he  was  soon 
overwhelmed  with  orders.  One  of  his  first  productions 
following  his  sudden  renown  was  the  ''Flight  into 
Egypt,"  executed  for  the  Oonvent  la  Merced,  in  Seville,  a 
house  rich  in  works  of  art. 

A  number  of  pictures  which  belong  to  the  next  few 
years,  and  may^e  reckoned  amongst  his  masterpieces, 
were  painted  entirely  from  every-day  life.  In  later  years 
he  produced  none  of  these  purely  genre  works,  but  side 
by  side  with  many  of  his  large  altarpieces  and  Concep- 
tions stretches  a  long  series  of  biblical  and  legendary 
oompoaitiona  which  have  a  predominant  genre  character  ; 
those,  Ibr  instance,  in  the  Prado  Museum,  "The  Holy 
FamHj  **  del  Pajarito,  or  with  the  bird,  and  the  "  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds."  The  one  shows  the  carpenter's 
workshop :  Maiy  is  spinning,  while  Joseph  rests  from  his 
wofk  to  watoh  Jesus,  who  stands  between  his  knees,  hold- 
ing a  bird  in  his  hand,  and  is  playing  with  a  little  dog — 
typM  of  the  working  -  class ;  the  whole  is  powerfully 
treated,  and  has  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Rembrandt. 
The  "  Adoration "  also  exhibits  great  power  in  coloring, 
and  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  nature,  even  to  the  travel- 
hardened  soles  of  the  shepherds'  feet  There  is  also 
another  of  the  same  type  in  this  gallery,  ''Bebeoca  and 
Elieser"  at  the  well,  which  belongs  to  his  earlier  works. 

The  charm  of  his  studies  from  life  is  seen  to  perfection 
in  lus  beggar-boys.  What  fullness  of  life  and  what  happy 
humor  are  depicted  in  these  little  sun-browned  vagabonds, 
who  in  pover^  and  half-nakedness  crouch  comfortably  in 
street-comers,  eating  grapes  and  melons,  reveling  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health  and 
simple  Idve  of  life  I  Some  of  the  best  of  these  characters 
from  Ufe  are  at  Munich.  The  Prado  Museum  possesses 
some  in  similar  style.  At  the  Hermitage,  St  Petersburgr, 
are  the  ** Flower-girl,"  and  a  "Boy  with  a  Basket  and 
Dog."  At  the  Louvre,  one  called  "El  Piojoso,"  a  orop- 
haiied  bsggar-boy,  sittinar  on  the  groand,  and  leaning 
against  Hia  fomer  of  a  building. 


Now  began  a  new  era  for  our  artist  He  was  folly  occu- 
pied in  decorating  the  ehnrdhes  of  difEbrent  religions  oom- 
munities,  and  with  work  for  noble  patrons ;  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  tlie  highest  circle  of  sodetj,  and  was  worshiped 
by  the  people.  In  1643  his  eiroumstanoes  ehaUed  him  to 
marry  a  wealthy  and  noble  wife.  Dona  Beatris  de  Qsbrera 
y  Sotomayor,  who  lived  at  Pilas,  about  five  lesgues  from 
Seville.  There  is  no  known  portrait  of  her,  but  one  tBioe 
appears  so  frequently  in  Murillo's  paintings  that  it  is  not 
improbable  his  wife  was  the  modeL 

The  strict  Oatholio  iq^irit  whieh  is  so  ovidenft  In  ld& 
works  also  ruled  in  his  home.  '  His  two  sons  bsssilie 
priests ;  but  very  little  is  known  of  the  sidar,  Ghtelel 
Est^ban,  who  went  to  America.  The  seeondt  Qasj^r 
Est^ban,  who  for  a  time  devoted  himself  to  art,  imitating 
his  fatheif s  style,  became  eventually  a  canon  in  Seville 
CatiiedraL  Franciaoai  the  daughter,  entered  the  Oonvont 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  at  Seville,  in  1676i 

After  his  marriage  Mnrillo's  house  became  the  resort  of 
the  most  distingushed  people,  and  on  Paoheoo's  death  he 
became  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  SevilUan  school. 
His  style  continually  improved,  his  figures  became 
rounder,  his  outlines  softer,  the  backgrounds  more  hazy, 
and  his  individuality  more  pronounced.  He  became  all  the 
fashion,  and  any  artist  desirous  of  notice  had  to  follow  in 
his  footstepa 

Murillo  bad  three  manners  of  painting,  the  "/Ho"  (cold), 
*'cdlido**  (warm),  and  **vaporo8o"  (misty).  For  his 
figures  of  vulgar  life  he  employed  the  cold  ;  for  ecstasies 
of  saints,  the  warm ;  for  the  Annunciations  and  Ooncep- 
tions,  the  inisty.  His  first  work  in  the  warm  manner  is 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Conception,"  with  a  friar  sitting 
writing  at  her  feet,  painted  in  1652,  for  the  brethren  of  the 
True  Cross.  This  colossal  picture  was  intended  to  be 
viewed  only  from  a  great  distance,  and,  consequently,  was 
not  painted  with  minute  delicacy.  When  the  friars  saw  it 
in  their  hall,  preparatory  to  being  elevated  to  its  destined 
position,  they  called  it  a  daub  and  refused  to  receive  it 
Murillo,  before  it  was  removed,  offered  to  show  them  the 
effect  when  raised  to  the  dome.  The  friars,  then  seeing 
what  perfect  harmony  there  was  in  every  part,  repented 
their  harsh  judgment,  but  were  allowed  to  retain  the 
painting  only  upon  payment  of  double  the  original  price. 
Three  years  after,  he  painted,  for  the  great  sacristy  in  the 
Cathedra],  two  pictures  representing  "St  Isidore"  and 
"St  Leander." 

It  is  said  that  the  licentiate,  Juan  Lopez  de  Talaban,  sat- 
for  the  x)ortrait  of  St  Isidore,  and  that  the  mild  and  ven- 
erable countenance  of  St  Leander  is  that  of  Alonso  de 
Herrera,  marker  of  the  choir.  A  painting  of  the  "  Nativ- 
ity of  the  Virgin,"  which  hung  behind  the  high  altar  in 
the  Cathedral  until  carried  away  by  Marshal  Soult,  was 
executed  the  same  year.  It  is  the  most  pleasing  example 
of  his  second  manner. 

In  1656  the  Chapter  gave  him  a  commission  for  a  large 
painting  of  "  St  Anthony  of  Padua."  It  still  hangs  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Baptistery,  the  gem  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
one  of  his  most  important  works.  He  received  10,000 
reals  for  it  The  infant  Saviour  appears  to  the  saint  in  a 
golden  gleam  from  a  splendid  nimbus  which  encircles  a 
group  of  graceful  and  sprightly  cherubs  on  soft  clouds. 
St  Anthony  is  in  the  act  of  kneeling  down,  and  is  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  to  receive  the  Divine  Child — a  most 
sweet  figure.  Every  stroke  in  this  picture  is  full  of  beauty 
and  tenderness.  The  expression  of  the  saint's  face,  seen  in 
profile,  is  one  of  intense  yearning  and  devotion.  On  the 
table  is  a  vase  of  white  lilies,  so  true  to  nature  that  burda 
are  said  to  have  tried  to  perch  upon  and  peck  them.  The 
contrast    between    the   iieaveniy  ilinminatiou.   aa^^  ^i&s^ 
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perfeotlr  nntural  daylight,  which  shines  into  the  cell 
thrott|0[h  an  opening  looking  into  the  oonyent  yard»  is  given 
with  the  oonstimmBto  art  pecnliarly  Marilio's  own.  It  is 
ia  theae  snpernatural  soenefi  that  he  is  nniqne  and  shows 
himself  deserving  of  his  title,  *'E(  pintor  del  ciela"  In 
1874  the  figure  of  St  Anthony  was  out  ont  and  stolen. 
The  thief  was  discovered  the  following  year  ia  New  York 
when  attempting  to  dispone  of  his  prize  ;  it  waa  sent  back 
to  Beviliep  unfortaBately.mneh  damaged. 

The  same  year  (1656)  Marillo's  great  friead  and  patron^ 
Caaoa  Jostiao  Neve  y  Yeveaee,  commissioned  him  to 
paint  foar  large  semioircatar  piotnres  for  the  Charoh  of 
Sante  Maria  la  Bianca ;  two  were  intended  to  illnstmte 
the  charming  legend  of  Oar  Lady  of  the  Snow»  which 
tella  how  a  good  and  pious  senator  and  his  wife,  living 
at  Borne  ia  the  time  of  Pope  Liberins^  being  childless,  de- 
termined to  make  tbd  Virgin  their  heir.  They  had  ooa- 
aiderable  wealth,  and  requested  her  graciously  to  intimata 
to  them  in  what  maaaer  it  should  be  invested  to  be  most 
pleasiag  to  her.  Mary  appeared  to  each  of  them  ia  a 
dream«  and  accepted  their  o^ertng  on  condition  that  they 
erected  a  cliarch  to  her  honor  apon  a  certain  spot  on  the 
Esquiliae^  which  they  would  find  covered  with  snow. 
After  obtaining  the  Pope's  blessings  they  went  with  a 
great  train  of  priests  and  people  to  the  Esqailine,  and 
Qpoa  the  spot  indicated  by  the  mlraculoaa  snow  in  Sum- 
mer, marked  oat  the  site  of  the  church. 
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About  I  hi  time  Murillo  finished  the  *' Mater 
Dolorosa"  tnl  "St,  John  the  Evangpliat,'*  which 
ndorned  the  sanctuary  uatil  the  time  ot  the  French 
invasion.  The  only  one  remaining  to  the  church 
is  a  **Last  Sapp:jr,"  painted  ia  the  artist's  early 
style. 

The  need  of  a  public  academy  had  been  maeh 
felt  by  Murillo  ia  his  early  days,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  supply  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  younger 
generation.     He  set  to   work   unaided^  with  his 
habitual  quiet  perseverance,  regardless  of  coldness 
and  indifference.     By  patiently  enduring  the  de- 
cided opposition  of  bis  rivals,  Herrera  the  yoanger 
and  Vald^s  Leal,  he  at  length  snooeeded  in  open- 
ing the  academy  at  Seville  on  the  Ist  of  January^ 
1660*    On  the  11th  of  the  month  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  members,  twenty -three  ia  number,  con* 
sistiag  of  the  principal  artists  in  the  city,  to  draw 
up  a  constitution.    Murillo  aud  Herrera  were  cho- 
sen presidents,  the  secretary  being  Igaacio  Iriaj^, 
the  celebrated  landscape  painter,  and  his  deputy 
was  Juan  de  Valdus  Leal     The  expenses  wer«  to 
be  divided  amongst  the  members,  the  scholars  to 
pay  what  they  could.     Upon  admission  each  pupil 
had  to  make  the  following   profession  of  faith : 
"  Praised  be  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  and  the  pure  Con* 
ception  of  our  Lady,*'    Fines  were  imposed  for  swearing 
and  misbehavior ;  no  conversation  uaoonneoted  with  the 
school  was  allowed.      The  instruction  was  intended  for 
those  who  bad  ettataed  some  knowledge  of  paiatiog^i 
that       the 
studies   were 
made   from 
the    living 
model    and 
lay-figure. 

To  ward  the 
end  of  the 
first  year 
Herrera  went 
to  Madrid ; 
the  foUowiag 
year  Murillo 
wit  hdraw 
almost  en- 
tirely, prob- 
ably tired 
out  by  the 
arrogance  of 
Valdes,  who 
was  then  ap- 
pointed pres- 
ident.  In 
1666  Yald^ 
removed  Mu- 

rillo's  naoie  from  the  list  of  members,  seemingly  from 
jealouiy. 

The  Seville  Academy  canaot  be  sidd  to  have  had  any 
great  iaflnenoe  upon  Spanish  art,  and  never  proilnoed  any 
first -rale  artist ;  nor  did  it  long  survive  Marillo--a  maa 
who  had  fewer  followers  after  his  death  thaa  rivals  dnriag 
his  life. 

After  retiring  from  the  academy,  Mnrillo  confined  his 
iostruciions  to  those  pupils  who  assembled  ia  his  own 
studio.  By  his  gentle  teaching  ha  knew  how  to  attach 
them  to  himaelft  and  he  retained  the  warm  frieadshsp  of 
many  even  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  mnlatto  alave,  S^ 
bastiaa  Gomez,  who  was  employed  upoa  the  menial  work 
of  the  studio,  proved  that  he,  too,  had  so  far  profited  by 
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be  lesBOQs  which  were  gWen  to  others  in  his  presence 
Ihat  he  one  daj  finished  a  head  of  the  Yirgiii  which  his 
duster  had  left  on  hifl  eaael.     Mnrillo,  seeing  his  talent, 
a  led  him  his  freedom  and  gave  him  better  work  to  do. 
ere  are  several  paintings  by  Gomez  in  Seville  after  his 
Bter*s  rich  etjle  of  coloring,  bat  they  are  faulty  in  com* 
^oaitiOD. 

In  166a  Mniillo 
employed  to  re- 
'itore  some  allegori- 
cal paintings  by 
Cespedea  in  the 
Cathedral  chapter- 
room,  and  to  execute 
a  full-length"  Virgin 
of  the  Conoeption/* 
together  with  eight 
oval  halMongth  pio- 
tares  of  sainU  still 
iu  tbe  CathedraL 

Palomino  aays  that 
in  1G70,  at  tbe  feaet 
of  OorpUB  Ghriati  in 
Madrid,  a  painting 
bf  Manila  of  the 
Conoeptioa  which 
waa  exhibited  attract- 
ed great  notice,  and 
tbat  Charles  IL  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that 
the  artist  shoold 
enter  his  service.  But 
Marillo  exoaaed  him- 
self on  the  plea  of 
old  age;  but  this 
ooold  Boaroely  have 
been  a  joatifiable  ex* 
ooae  if  the  invitation 
really  was  sent  It  ia 
probftbia  that  it  hap- 
pened a  few  yeora 
later. 

The  greatest  religi- 
003  festival  ever  held 
in  Seville  took  place 
in  1671  in  honor  of 
tbe  canonization  of 
King  Ferdinand  IlL , 
whose  body  was  tbe 
moat  Talaed  relic  iu 
the  Cathedral.  TUo 
aolemnitiee  lasted 
aeveral  days,  and  to 
MuriHo  was  conJided 
tbe  decoration  of  the 
All  Sainta  Chapel, 
which  was  so  snc- 
ceaafdly  carried  oat 
as  to  win  general  od- 
miration* 

Marillo  was  now  at  his  zenith.  In  1671  he  commenced 
a  aenea  of  paintings  for  the  brotherhood   of  the  Holy 

iiarity,  in  Seville,  to  which  he  himself  had  belonged 

Doe  1065,  To  the  brethren  belonged  the  Church  of  St 
Jorge,  which,  aboat  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, had  fallen  into  utter  rain  and  decay. 

The  church  was  restored  at  this  time,  chiefly  by  the  zeal 
of  Don  Miguel  Manara  Vioentelo* 

The  intecior  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  in  SeyiUe,  and 


Manara  provided  it  with  plate,  candelabra  and  other  orna- 
ments of  Etting  Bplendor.  His  friend,  Marillo,  painted 
eleven  pictures  for  it  which  occupied  him  four  jeara,  and 
are  among  his  most  celebrated  works.  Throe  were  des- 
tined for  the  Bide-altars,  where  they  still  hang,  the  "  An- 
nunoiation^**  the  ''Infant  Saviour/*  and  the  ** Infant  St 
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John."  The  remaining  eight,  6ve  of  which  were  carried 
off  by  Sonlt  were  for  either  side  of  the  church  j  the  sub- 
jects had  reference  to  the  principal  object  of  the  institn- 
tion.  On  the  left  side  was  "Moses  Striking  the  Bock," 
the  ** Prodigal's  Return,"  "Abraham  Eeceiving  the  Three 
Angels/* and  the  *' Charity  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,"  On 
the  right  aide  the  "Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes," 
"Our  Lord  Healing  the  Paralytic  at  the  Pool  of  Be- 
theada/'  "  St  Fetet  Beleaaed  from  Pni&Q\xb^  \^x<^  ^^^c^Sk^'' 
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and  "St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Tending  the  Sick." 
The  colossal  piotares  of  "Moses"  and  the'^Loares  and 
Pishes"  still  hang  as  originally  placed ;  they  are  paiated 
with  leas  brilliancy  of  coloring  than  was  usnal  with  Ma- 
rillo,  and  are  light  and  sketchy.  In  the  .firsts  which  is 
familiarly  and  appropriately  called  la  Sed^  the  great  brown 
rook  forms  the  central  object,  and  divides  the  canvas  in 
two  nneqnal  parta  The  figure  of  the  great  leader  is  the 
most  prominent  in  the  piotura  He  stands  in  front  of  the 
rook  with  uplifted  rod,  wearing  upon  his  face  a  look  of 
giatitudei  Behind  him  is  Aaron,  looking  on  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  miraola  The  water  has  gushed  out  and 
has  formed  a  little  pool,  around  which  the  thirsty  animals 
are  crowding  along  with  the  men,  some  of  whom  are 
filling  bottles,  and  some  on  their  kaees  are  taking  water 
from  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  Around  Moses  and  Aaron 
is  a  group  of  fifteen  figures;  one  woman,  "  forgetful  of  her 
soeklng  ohild"in  the  agony  of  thirat,  is  drinking  with 
averted  faoe^  to  avoid  the  little  one's  outstcetched  hand. 
On  the  other  side  is  a  smaller  group  of  nine^  and  a  more 
pleasing  and  natural  representation  of  a  mother.  Bogs, 
sheep,  a  esmel,  a  white  mule  Jaden  with  jars  and  with  his 
nose  to  a  f  reshly-filled  iron-pot^  give  variety  to  the  pio- 
tnca  Many  of  the  figuiea  in  the  foreground  are  simple 
types  of  the  lower  classes  in  Seville,  only  not  in  ordinary 
oostnm&  The  boy  on  the  mule,  and  a  girl  near  him 
waiting  for  her  pitcher  to  be  filled,  are  said  to  be  portraits 
of  the  artist's  son  and  daughter.  This  painting  is  the 
most  striking  of  all  those  which*  combine  religious  and 
genre  characters. 

Where  all  are  beautiful  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
shall  have  the  palm.  Oean  Bermudez,  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage, which  is  impossible  for  critics  in  these  days,  of 
seeing  them  all  together  and  in  the  positions  for  which 
they  were  intended,  gives  preference  to  the  *'  St  Elisa- 
beth**  and  •'The  Prodigal's  Return." 

These  masterpieces  of  painting  were  finished  in  1674,  as 
is  shown  by  a  receipt  given  by  Murillo  for  the  sum  of 
78,115  reals.  He  also  made  some  designs  for  the  front  of 
the  church,  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and  the  saints  James 
and  George.  These  were  carried  out  in  blae-glaze  tiles, 
the  gay  bands  of  which  give  a  bright  effect  to  the  build- 
ings, a  Moorish  style  of  ornament  common  in  Seville. 

Mnrillo's  great  patrons  were  the  Franciscans,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  his  first  important  works.  Now  when  his 
reputation  was  assured,  and  probably  before  he  had 
finished  the  paintings  for  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Char- 
ity, he  received  an  order  from  another  Franciscan  body.* 
Their  convent  lay  jnst  outside  the  city  walls,  on  the  spot 
where  the  Monastery  of  St  Leander  and  the  Church  of  SS. 
Jnsta  and  Knfina  formerly  stood. 

Murillo  was  employed  upon  this  work  from  about  1674 
to  1680,  and  he  is  said  to  have  resided  in  the  convent 
without  leaving  it  for  a  single  day.  The  brotherhood 
possessed  a  larger  number  of  his  pictures  than  any  other 
religions  community,  comprehending  upward  of  twenty 
finished  works,  exclusive  of  several  smaller  ones  for  the 
side-altars.  To  save  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  the  friars  sent  them  to  Gibraltar,  where  fhey 
remnined  until  1813.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
tlie  convents  seventeen  of  them  were  trnnsniitte<l  to  the 
Seville  Museum.  Nine  of  them  formed  the  "retablo"  of 
the  high  altar.  One  of  them,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  is 
popularly  known  as  the  **  Madonna  of  the  Napkin." 
Murillo  had  so  endeared  himself  to  the  lay  brother  who 
acted  as  cook  in  the  convent  that  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  leave,  the  man  begged  for  a  small  picture  as  a  memento 
of  the  painter's  visit  Murillo  was  willing  to  aooede  to  his 
TogueBt^  but  had  no  canvas.     "Never  mind."  said  the 


cook,  **take  this  napkin,"  and  he  offered  him  one  which 
happened  to  be  lying  close  at  hand.  The  artist  took  it^ 
and  before  evening  produced,  to  his  friend's  delight,  a 
most  beantiful  representation  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
Infant,  so  natural  and  full  of  life  that  tho  Child  seems  as 
if  it  would  spring  from  its  mother's  arms.  The  coloring 
of  this  picture,  of  which  innumerable  copies  and  engrav- 
ings have  been  made,  was  never  surpassed  even  by 
Murillo  himsdi  It  is  now  in  the  Seville  Museum, 
together  with  some  others  which  belonged  to  the 
•*retabla" 

This  work  has  passed  through  several  hands,  and  sof* 
fered  greatly  from  constant  repainting. 

Of  the  great  pictures  which  adorned  the  lateral  altars 
the  "St  Francis"  is  the  most  striking  of  all  Mnrillo's 
devotional  pictures.  The  saint  is  standing  with  one  foot 
upon  a  sphere  dose  to  the  cross.  His  left  arm  is  round 
the  half-descending  body  of  the  Saviour,  who  hangs  by 
one  hand  ;  he  has  removed  the  other  to  rest  it  upon  his 
shoulder.  The  reverence  and  commiseration  in  the  up- 
raised eyes  of  St  Francis,  his  clinging  yet  tenderly  sup- 
porting attitude,  the  loveliness  of  the  figures  attended  only 
by  two  little  angels  holding  an  open  book,  the  gloom  of 
the  snrrounding  sky,  which  is  relieved  by  the  light  ronnU 
the  hanging  body — form  together  an  affecting  pioture  of 
pain,  of  pity,  and  of  divine  condescension.  The  noble 
fidelity  to  nature  in  the  figure  of  the  Cra6ified,  the  beauty 
of  its  modeling,  and  the  tone  of  the  coloring  make  this  a 
creation  of  the  highest  rank.  It  was  doubtless  meant  to 
commemorate  that  wonderful  interview  between  the  saint 
and  his  Master  on  Mount  Alvernus,  in  which  his  passionate 
desire  toward  Christ  was  gratified  by  the  reception  of  the 
stigmata. 

Murillo  painted  two  "  Conceptions "  for  this  convent, 
one  far  surpassing  the  other  in  beauty.  Besides  these,  he 
also  painted  a  Crucifixion  on  a  wooden  cross  for  the  altar, 
and  two  pictures,  of  the  archangel  '*  St  Michael "  and  the 
"Guardian  Angel"  The  latter  has  hung  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Seville  since  1818,  in  the  chapel  which  bears  its  name. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Chapter  in  1814  by  the  friars. 
The  angel  form  is  radiant  with  the  reflected  glory  of  the 
Father's  face,  and  rejoicing  in  his  charge  of  the  "little 
one." 

In  1678  Murillo  was  again  employed  by  his  friend  Don 
Justine  upon  some  paintings  for  the  Hospital  de  los 
Venerables  at  Seville,  an  asylum  for  aged  priests.  Two  of 
the  pictures  were  for  the  chapel,  "  St  Peter  Weeping,"  a 
picture  in  the  style  of  Bibera,  and  the  "Mystery  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,"  which  Bermudez  considered  to 
be  the  best  specimen  in  Seville  of  Mnrillo's  treatment  of 
the  subject  The  third  hu^g  in  the  Refectory,  and  repre- 
sented the  "yirf>in  and  Child  Enthroned  on  Clouds" — an 
angel  holds  a  basket  out  of  which  Jesus  is  distributing 
bread  to  three  venerable  priests. 

In  the  same  Refectory  was  also  a  "  Portrait  of  Neve,"  in 
which  the  artist  represents  his  friend  seated  on  a  red  velvet 
chair,  and  wearing  a  black  cassock.  Tlie  clear  olive  face  is 
that  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  the  dark  eyes  full  of  in- 
telligence. At  his  feet  is  a  little  spaniel,  so  true  to  nature 
that  dogs  have  come  up  to  it  snarling  nnd  barking.  The 
likeness  was  painted  as  a  token  of  gratitude  and  esteem, 
and  as  a  reminiscence  to  tho  "Venerables"  of  their  kind 
benefactor. 

About  the  same  time  the  artist  was  Engaged  upon  some 
work  for  the  high  altar  of  the  conventual  church  of  the 
Augustines.  The  subjects  of  these  pictures  are  chiefly  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  the  saint. 

The  Seville  painters  vied  with  each  other  in  represenflJBg 
Msiy  under  the  title  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.    Bnl 
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no  one  treated  it  with  a  sentiment  more  noble,  a  skill  more 
perfeet^  or  coloring  more  gorgeous  than  did  Marillo.  He 
is  pre-eminently  the  "Painter  of  the  Conception,*'  of 
which  he  executed  upward  of  twenty  representations. 
They  belong  chiefly  to  bis  vaporoso  manner,  the  specialties 
of  which  are  most  purely  and  perfectly  worked  out  in  the 
tone  of  the  aureole,  which  gradually  deepens  until  it  is 
lost  in  mysterious  darkness.  Groups  of  lovely  cherubs 
sporting  in  the  air  or  peeping  out  from  behind  soft  clouds 
and  drapery,  sometimes  bearing  lilies  and  palm -branches, 
give  life  to  the  statuesque  form  of  the  Madonna  as  she 
floats  upward  toward  the  opened  heaven. 

No  rules  could  produce  that  apirit  of  purity  which 
breathes  throughout  the  creations  of  Marillo,  whose  hand 
has  stamped  upon  them,  as  far  as  human  hand  could  do, 
that  perfect  nature  of  the  Mother  of  God,  '* spotless  with- 
out and  innocent  within." 

The  well-known  picture  in  the  Louvre,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  Ck)nceptions,  is  the  one  which  was  painted  in 
1678  for  the  Church  of  the  Venerables  in  Seville.  It  was 
boQght  by  the  French  Government  in  1852  for  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  8120,000.  The  Virgin— in  the  flower  of  her 
age,  with  her  hands  meekly  folded  across  her  breast, 
draped  in  the  simple  blue  mantle  and  flowing  white  robe 
which  oovers  her  feet^floats  upward  toward  the  sky, 
attended  by  beautiful  cherabims  in  every  graceful  position. 
The  crescent  moon  under  her  foot  is  a  symbol  of  her 
triumph  over  every  other  being  who  has  been  elevated 
to  divine  honors  by  map.  Her  expression  is  one  of 
girlish  simplicity  and  devout  resignation  to  her  heavenly 
calling. 

His  Infant  Christ  is  always  a  charming  child,  full  of  the 
}oj  of  living.  Most  beautiful  in  conception  and  treatment 
is  the  celebrated  "Child  with  the  Lamb/'ln  the  Fmia 
Museum.  But  even  this  is  surpassed  by  ^*Los  Niuos  de 
la  Concha,"  ia  which  the  little  Jesus  is  holding  a  shell  for 
His  companion,  St.  John,  to  drink  from.  Murillo  painted 
children  with  especial  delight,  and  his  studies  from  every- 
day life  are  charmingly  employed  in  bis  religious  paint- 
ings. 

•  Marillo  generally  represented  the  boy  Christ  and  John 
accompanied  by  a  lamb,  and  must  often  have  found  his 
models  in  the  streets  of  Seville,  where  it  was,  and  still  is, 
a  custom  to  bring  to  market  for  the  paschal  feast  lambs, 
which  are  led  about  by  children. 

It  was  not,  however,  for  convents  and  churches  only 
that  Marillo  painted.  Bermudez  says  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  good  house  in  Seville  that  did  not  possess  some 
memento  of  his  skilL  He  excelled  as  a  painter  of  land- 
BOipeSfe  a  bsanch  of  art  rarely  practiced  in  Spain.  He  was 
at  first  mistrustful  of  his  powers,  and  requested  Ignacio 
Iriarte  to  execute  his  backgrounds  in  a  series  of  incidents 
io  the  life  of  King  David,  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
paint  for  the  Marquis  of  Yillamanriqua.  The  two  artists 
could  not  agree  as  to  whether  the  figures  or  landscape 
should  be  done  first,  and  at  length  Murillo  determined,  to 
undertake  the  whole. 

Within  the  present  century  there  existed,  in  the  Santiago 
Collection,  Madrid*  a  picture  in  which  the  figures  were 
sketched  in  by  Murillo,  while  Iriarte's  landscape  about 
them  was  finished.  The  paiotiog  is  said  to  owe  its  unfin- 
ished condition  to  the  quarrel 

Murillo  changed  the  subject  of  the  series  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  paint  from  the  life  of  David  to  that  of 
Jacobs  and  completed  five  large  paintings.  Two  of  them, 
"Isaac  Blessing  Jacob  "  and  «*  Jacob's  Dream,"  are  now  in 
the  Hennitage,  Si  Petersburg ;  a  third,  thai  of  "Jacob 
and  Laban's  Sheep,'*  formerly  in  Lord  Northwick's  col- 
Ieotion«  ia  a  magnificent  production.  *  '*Liban  Searching 


for  hia  Gods  in  the  Tent  of  Rachel  '*  is  at  Qrosvenor 
House,  London. 

Murillo's  landscapes  are  pale  and  gray  in  color,  lacking 
that  warm  light  which  usually  glows  upon  his  canvas ;  buc 
they  are  pleasingly  executed,  though  wanting  in  vigor. 

Murillo  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  Spanish 
artists  are  good  portrait  painters.  The  few  which  he  ex- 
ecuted are  of  the  highest  merit,  and  show  that  he  had 
profited  by  the  time  spent  noder  Velazquez. 

Drawings  by  Spanish  masters  are  extremely  rare,  prin- 
cipally because  they  were  used  in  the  schools  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  engravings  and  models  for  copies,  and  were  in 
consequence  worn  out  The  Louvre,  however,  possesses 
twenty-three  by  Murillo,  small  and  neatly  finished,  chiefly 
executed  in  pen-and-ink,  washed  over  with  a  solution  of 
liquorice. 

Murillo  only  once  left  his  dear  native  town  after  his 
journey  to  Madrid  in  his  young  days.  At  the  beginning 
of  1680  he  went  to  Cadiz,  to  paint  one  large  and  four  small 
pictures,  which  he  had  promised,  to  fill  up  the  rotable  of 
the  high  altar  in  the  Church  of  the  Capauchins. 

The  large  one  represented  the  ''Marriage  of  St  Cath- 
erine," a  large  portion  of  which,  namely,  the  graceful 
centre-group  of  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour  and  the 
bride,  was  finished  when  the  artist  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish his  work,  owing  to  sudden  illness  caused  by  a 
dangerous  fall  from  the  scafibld  which  he  was  mounting 
to  enable  him  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  painting. 
Tradition  says  that  this  accident  occurred  in  the  chapel  at 
Cadiz,  but  whether  there  or  in  his  own  studio,  it  ia  certain 
that  the  end  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Seville. 

When  too  weak  any  longer  to  use  his  brush  he  would 
spend  hours  in  prayer  in  his  parish  church  of  Santa  Cruz. 
His  favorite  position  was  in  front  of  Campana*s  "  Descent 
from  the  Cross,*'  which  he  greatly  admired.  One  even- 
ing, when  lingering  longer  than  usual,  the  sacristan  toM 
him  that  the  Angelas  had  sounded,  and  asked  for  what  ho 
was  waiting.  He  replied,  *'  I  am  waiting  until  those  men 
have  brought  the  body  of  our  Blessed  Lord  down  the 
ladder" — the  highest  praise  that  could  be  given  to  a 
painting. 

The  fatal  picture  was  afterward  finished  by  Meneses 
Osorio,  a  pupil  of  Marillo,  who  left  the  principal  group 
exactly  as  it  came  from  the  master's  hand.  It  still  hangs 
over  the  high  altar  in  the  Capuchin  convent  at  Cadiz. 

When  Murillo  felt  that  his  end  was  approaching  he  sent 
for  his  notary,  Antonio  Guerrero,  to  make  his  will ;  but 
death  came  so  quickly  that  he  was  unable  to  sign  it  He 
died  April  3d,  1682,  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  Neve  and 
hia  pupil  Villavicencio.  His  second  son,  then  a  boy,  was 
the  only  member  of  his  family  present;  his  wife  was 
already  dead. 

The  original  will  is  in  the  archives  of  Seville,  and  is  a 
proof  of  the  clearness  of  his  mind  to  the  last ;  it  tells  us 
that,  although  not  rich,  he  possessed  several  houses,  be- 
sides the  property  he  acquired  by  marriage,  a  small  sum 
of  money,  a  number  of  pictures,  finished  and  unfinished, 
some  plate  and  furniture.  The  will  begins  with  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  faith  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
and  after  committing  his  soul  to  God,  he  orders  that  his 
body  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Cruz.  He  desired 
that  four  hundred  Masses. be  said  for  hia  souL  Some 
artioles  of  plate  inherited  from  his  cousin,  Maria  de  Mu- 
rillo, he  directed  sold,  to  pay  for  Masses  for  her  souL  He 
left  fifty  reals,  "to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  I  die,"  to  his 
servant,  Anna  Maria  de  Solcedo,  who  had  attended  to  his 
household  since  his  wife's  death.  He  then  mentkma  what 
is  due  him,  and  what  he  owed  to  others,  with  orders  to 
ooUeot  and  pay  the  debts.    He  states  how  much  he  had 
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reoeiTed  upon  ibe  Cadiz  piotnre,  &D<i  give^  details  about 
I  other  painiiDga  His  wife's  property  is  mentioned,  aad 
[lie  declares  that  be  himself  at  the  time  of  their  marriage 
EpooBessed  neither  landed  property  nor  riches,  abo  that 
lliia  danghter,  Franoisca,  had  received  her  portion  ivhen 
(abe  took  the  vail.  He  appointed  his  sons  residuary 
I  legatees 

The  notary  appended  the  foUowing  statement  to  the 

I  document:  *' Toward  lire  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  3d 

I  of  April,  1682,  I  was  sent  for  to  make  the  will  of  Bartol- 

lom^  Murillo.  painter  and  burgher  of  this  town  of  Seville, 

I  ftnd  when  I  hod  written  down  as  far  as  the  names  of  Ma 

beirBy  and  was  inquiring  the  name  of  his  son,  Don  Gaspar 

Eat^van  Murillo,  and  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  saying  hia 

name  and  that  of  his  elder  son,  I  observed  that  he  wns 

djiagf  and  when  I  asked  him  the  formal  question  whether 


he  had  made  any  other  wili,  he  did  not  reply,  and  soon 
ftfter  died-" 

His  faneral  was  celebrated  with  g^eat  pomp,  and  he  was 
laid  to  rest  by  his  own  desire  at  the  loot  of  his  favorite 
picture,  his  grave  being  covered  with  a  stone  slab,  on 
which  were  carved  his  name^  a  skeleton  and  tbe  two 
words,  "Vive  moritnms." 

Daring  the  French  ocenpation  the  cbntch  wa«  demol- 
ished. The  FlazA  Santa  Cmz  now  oeonpies  the  aita  A 
tablet  ia  an  adjacent  wall  records  the  fact  of  hia  banal 
near  the  spot.  A  bronze  statue  of  Murillo  baa  since  been 
erected  by  the  oily  of  Seville,  near  the  Provincial  Museum, 
whioh  oontaitis  so  many  of  his  works. 

Over  the  iron  gate  leading  fiom  the  Testibole  to  the 
court  of  the  house  which  Murillo  occupied  during  the 
latter  part  of  hia  life,  a  tablet  hm  been  pUoed  by  a  dean 
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noht  wimi^r,  it  mckiu^. 


'fOPTLT  nSSINO   HIS   HAKP,  BSX  DRIW  HTM.  MXOIXa  TO  A 
SMAtIi  DOOR  BiailfO  TBB    ALTAB«" 


these 


of   SavUle;  npon    it 
mariOf  E.  B.  Mnrillo. 

Tho  portrait  of  Miirillo  Ims  been  rendered  tolerably 
fAUiiliar  hr  eDgravings.  The  most  popalar  is  that  piiint«»d 
bj  UimBelf  ia  bis  joath,  and  left  bj  his  will  to  his  sons«  of 
wbidi  «e  give  a  copy.  It  is  now  in  the  possessiou  of  the 
family  of  Baron  Selliere. 

Of  a  Iflter  period  there  ia  a  portrait  showing  him  with  a 
careworn  cxpreabijjD,  and  wearing  a  white  collar  edged 
with  hure,  painted  at  the  reqaeit  of  his  child  re o,  in  the 
poateesion  of  Earl  Spencer  at  Althoqi,  inscribed,  '^Bart"* 
MarHio  seipsum  depingens  pro  filionim  votls  acprecibna 
explendia," 

An  engraving  by  Calamatta  of  Mnrillo'a  portrait,  taken 
from  a  painting  then  in  the  Agnado  collection,  which  was 

Vol.  XIV.,  Ko.  3-23. 


ms  EDte^s  DADOimB*  — *' '  nist  la  wiuwnmm  mm  will  otirs  rotr/ 
BE  oniriD  aiB  coat,  displayixo  tbi  atasoii  of  tsb  gross  of 
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sold  in  1S43,  exactly  resembles  the  Althorp  picture,  except 
that  it  is  represented  in  a  plain  ovaL 

There  is  no  record  of  any  stirring  event  to  intermpt  the 
6Ten  coarse  of  a  life  spent  in  the  praotioe  of  his  art»  and 
it  seems  almost  a  tniism  to  say  that  MnriLlo'a  chnractor 
mast  be  estimated  by  hia  works.  It  is  manifest  that  he 
was  a  trne  Catholic*  noble-minded,  religious  and  truthful ; 
quick  at  discerning  the  good  which  lies  somewhere  con- 
cealed in  the  character  of  every  man,  and  prompt  in 
bringing  it  to  the  surface ;  happy,  too,  in  exhibiting  the 
most  pleasing  tide  of  human  nature,  however  unpromia* 
ing  it  might  appear.  His  quiet  influence  over  othera  was] 
peculiarly  manifested  on  the  foundation  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  affection  of  hia  pupils  is  an  evidence  of  hie  power 
of  attaching  othera  to  him.  His  gentleness  and  benevo- 
lence endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  his  loss  was  keenly  felt  not  only  by  his  equals,  but  by 
the  poor,  who  had  learned  to  regard  him  as  their  especial 
friend. 


THE  KING'S  DAUGHTER. 

The  old  pew-opener  at  Chapel  Cross  had  been  mors] 
than  usually  busy  that  day.     With  two  weddings   and  m\ 
faneral,  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  blithe,  cheerful  face  was^ 
twisted  into  a  hard  knot,  and  that  hia  step  was  nervous 
and  uncertain. 

**There*t)  na  gude,*'  he  grumbled,  in  his  broad  Scotch, 
*'  for  puir  folk  to  bo  muttering  i*  prayer-time,  but  I*U  aye 
aay  my  say  ;  'twould  be  mair  Chrbt-like  to  save  a  quit 
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body's  legs  like  mj  ain  than  to  be  droning  the  lang  pray- 
ers, and  them  Papish  ones,  too  1" 

The  long  rays  of  the  afternoon  snn  streamed  through 
the  rioh  windows  on  Lakers  head,  lighting  it  up  with  a 
sort  of  glory,  in  spite  of  his  heresy.  Quite  out  of  sight 
he  sat,  far  from  the  pews  of  the  country  gentry,  and  little 
heeding  the  pompous  serrice  that  was  being  held  at  the 
altar  beyond.  He  had  yet  a  half  hour  to  wait  before  the 
gaping  audience  would  pass  out,  and  he  oould  oover  the 
cushions,  shut  the  pew-doors,  and  go  home  to  his  hot 
baoon  and  his  mug  of  ale.  And  to  be  kept  a  half  hour 
from  the  oieature  comforts  which  were  his  only  luxury 
was  no  snuJl  trial  to  an  old  man  like  Luke  Graeme. 

It  had,  indeed,  been  a  busy  day.  Luke  nodded  once  in 
a  while,  and  then  roused  with  a  start  to  see  some  old  man, 
in  the  poor's  row  opposite^  nodding,  too,  over  the  prayer- 
book  in  his  shaking  hands.  For  what  did  Luke,  or  the 
inmate  of  the  poorhus',  whose  small  liying  depended  on 
00  much  attendance  at  the  chapel,  care  that  the  choir 
chanted  a  grander  Gloria  than  usual,  or  that  royalty  itself 
sat  in  the  honorable  pews  in  front  The  starhig  country- 
folk who  had  turned  out  to  see  how  royalty  would  say  its 
prayers^  might,  indeed^  be  open-eyed  and  eager ;  but  for 
these  two— well,  Luke's  wife  and  six  babies,  and  the 
seyenth  come  to-day,  filled  all  his  horizon ;  and  for  the 
other,  the  foot  of  Sunday  roast-beef  was  more  than  patri^ 
otism  and  loyalty  together. 

"  Fm  glad  the  king  says  his  prayers  maistly  i'  Lonnon,** 
grumbled  Lake ;  ''it  do  make  sae  sair  wark  for  pnir  folk 
— keepin'  ttie  puirfaos'  bodies  twa  hoars  fra  supper,  and 
me  fra  Janet  at  sie  a  Ume.  Aweel  I  'ti»  the  way  o'  the 
warld,"  and  Luke  pkfWity  drops  his  eyes  on  his  prayer- 
book,  and  tries  to  be  patient  till  the  long  service  shall 
end. 

Ohapel  Cross  had  the  unusual  honor  to-day  of  witness- 
ing the  devotions  of  the  king,  whose  progress  through  the 
country  had  brought  him  to  this  out-of-the-way  place.  It 
was  a  mere  village,  and  yet  it  was  a  cathedral  town,  and  as 
such,  boasting  itself  largely  of  its  importance.  Its  chief 
revenues  flowed  from  the  church ;  its  chief  dignitaries 
were  church  dignitaries  ;  and  all,  even  down  to  honest 
Luke,  obeyed  the  Scripture  injunctions  and  magnified 
their  office. 

I  doubt  if  poor  Lnke  was  more  fatigued  by  the  service 
than  one  who  sat  in  the  front  pew — the  king  himself.  The 
long,  drooping  hair  hung  over  a  brow  troubled  and  rigid  ; 
and  the  mouth,  always  so  sweetly  mobile — that  weak 
mouth  by  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  Charles  I.  betrayed 
the  indecision  of  his  character —looked  now  drawn  and 
weary,  a?  if  the  supplication  for  rest  and  quiet  which  he 
repeated  were  a  real  need  to  his  kingly  soul. 

The  last  prayers  were  said,  the  priestly  benediction  pro- 
nounced, and  the  courtly  retinue  swept  out  on  the  wings 
of  a  grand  burst  of  music.  Drooping  feather,  gilded 
spurs,  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  a  royal  retinue,  drew  the 
country  people  as  the  magnet  draws  the  poor  iron  filings 
— only  in  the  one  case  there  is  the  natural  law,  which  is 
always  beautiful,  while  in  this  senseless  worship  of  fellow- 
men  there  is  a  suggestion  of  mental  peonage  which  may 
well  startle  and  shock. 

Some  thought,  perhaps,  not  so  well-defined  as  this, 
troubled  the  king's  mind  to-day,  and  gave  his  brow  a 
wrinkle  here  and  there,  and  his  deep  eyes  a  melancholy 
softness.  Charles  was  not  a  willful  oppressor,  and  his 
mistakes  came  rather  from  the  stubbornness  of  his  race 
and  his  jealousy  of  his  royal  prerogative  than  from  a  bad 
heart.  He  had  a  tender  love  for  the  poor  and  for  little 
children,  and  a  forgiving  temper,  as  his  last  injunction  to 
his  son  wiUatteet 


"  I  have  not  worshiped  aright."  murmured  the  king ; 
**  I  will  go  back  into  the  church.  Northumberland,  ride 
on  to  the  inn,  and  aay  to  all  it  is  my  royal  will  and  pleas- 
ureto  be  alone  for  a  season." 

"Oh,  God  I'*  murmured  Charles,  when  he  found  himself 
safe  in  the  shadows  of  the  gray  old  arches,  **  the  whining 
sycophants  are  gone— those  gaping  crowds  tliat  love  me 
not — that  wait  on  my  steps  for  greed  or  curiosity.  Now, 
I  can  come  here,  not  a  king,  but  Charles  Stuart,  a  poor 
penitent  like  the  poorhouse  inmates  that  sat  on  yonder 
seat  Here,  let  me  kneel  where  they  knelt — let  fM  orj 
out^  'Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  1'  Why  didst  thou  give 
me  a  heart  sinoe  I  must  be  a  king— since  I  must  hunger 
always  for  the  love  of  common  men  ?" 

The  king  rested  his  head  on  the  poor-pew  where  Luke 
Graeme  had  sat  a  half  hour  before.  Perhaps  at  that  mo- 
ment he  would  have  given  all  his  possessions  to  change  his 
name,  his  person  and  his  fate,  and  become  as  humble — 
as  sincerely  happy  as  our  poor  old  pew-opener.  Who 
knows?  The  secrets  of  such  hours  of  bitter  self-com- 
munion are  revealed  to  God  alone  Perhaps  other  angels 
than  the  carved  ones  bending  above  him  from  the  arches 
overhead  came  with  tend^  pity,  and  vailing  from  him  the 
dread  future,  comforted  him  with  the  promise  of  the  love 
the  Father  has  for  aU  His  children,  even  for  the  king. 
Suddenly  Charles  felt  a  sharp  grasp  on  his  shoulder. 

"Whist,  now  I  ye  maun  gang  t"  cried  Luke.  "I  maun 
be  shutting  up,  an'  'tis  time  ye  were  awa',  an  ye  hae  no 
sin  on  your  oonscienoe." 

The  gentle,  refined  face  lifted  itself  for  an  instant  and 
Luke  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  king,  pale  with  emotion. 
He  drew  a  long  breath,  for  the  face  awed  him. 

"Stranger,"  he  whispered,  when  the  bowed  form  re- 
mained unmoved,  "  gin  ye  will  g^g  hence,  I'll  thank  ye 
kindly.  Mayhap  ye  dinnakin  the  king's  at  the  inn,  an'  ye 
can  see  him,  tho'  ye're  a  braw  gentle  your  ainseL  Hae 
ye  ever  seen  the  king  ?" 

"  Tes,  my  good  friend,  I  have  seen  him  many  times." 
"Aweel,  ye  live  i'  Lonnon,  mayhap.     For  me,  I  dinns 
kin  what  makes  him  better  nor  ither  folk,  and  I  wadna  gie 
a  tuppence  to  see  him." 

"I'm  quite  of  your  opinion,"  laughed  Charles.  **  Bnt 
come,  I  will  not  keep  you  longer.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
I  can  get  supper,  for  I*m  weary  and  faint  ?" 

Luke  saw  in  the  closely-buttoned  surtout  and  the  thick, 
spurred  walking-boots  only  a  tired  traveler.  If  the  face 
was  aristocratic,  and  the  hand  white  and  slender^  what  did 
it  matter  to  him  ?  As  for  Charles,  he  made  the  inquiry, 
hoping  to  receive  from  the  honest  Scot  a  welcome  under 
his  roof.  He  almost  envied  such  lowly  living  to-day,  and 
it  was  a  pastime  to  study  the  habits  of  his  simple  subjects 
"  An'  t*wore  not  for  the  king,  the  'Lion *  would  treat  ye 
brawly,  but  ye  wad  hae  no  rest  there  the  night  And  it 
grieves  me,  sair,  I  canna  ask  yo  hame,  an'  Janet  sae  sick." 
••  How  ?"  said  the  king. 

"I'll  wager  my  kingly  word  now,"  said  Charles,  forget- 
ting himself,  when  Lnke  had  told  him  of  his  new  olive- 
branch— "I'll  wager  you  have  not  a  hundred  a  year  to 
feed  those  seven  mouths  with." 

"  A  hundred  a  year,"  gasped  Luke  ;  "that's  a  fortune. 
I  hae  just  twenty." 

"  God  in  heaven  !  And  on  his  starveling  sum  you  can 
feed  nine  mouths  1" 

"  Ay,  your  honor ;  there's  always  the  bit  of  bacon  and 
oaten  cake." 

"And  with  this  poor  fare  you  can  yet  afford  to  invite -a 
stranger  to  your  board  ?" 

"It's  na  sae  bad  fare  to  the  putr  man,"  replied  Luke^ 
with  some  asperity  ;  "but  gin  ye  are  proud  and  rich,  tha 
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Lord  tegi^  ye,  for  there's  nae  promiM  to  sndh  ;  and  Til 
aye  aaj  there's  naething  like  these  Papish  doings  for 
maldn'  folks  proud  ;  it  was  na  sae  i'  the  Eirk." 

The  king  smiled  as  he  held  oat  his  hand  to  honest 
Lnka 

*'You  are  a  true  man,  I  well  believe,*'  he  said,  '^and  I 
did  not  wish  to  offend  jon ;  and  to  prove  it,  I  will  go 
home  and  sup  with  yon." 

'*  Te're  kindly  welcome,  an'  ye  can  abide  a  snpper  I 
maun  oook  myself.     It  will  nae  be  like  my  anld  wife's." 

And  Lnke  shut  the  great  doors  with  a  clang,  and  jangled 
the  keys  with  noisy  pride  of  his  humble  calling. 

'*  Father  1"  called  a  sweet,  childish  Yoice»  as  they  came 
out  on  the  porch — **  &ther  V* 

"You  here,  Jeanniel  Ton  munna  come  out  in  the 
gloaming."  And  the  old  pew-opener  swung  his  child  up 
in  his  brawny  amuk 

The  king  gaaed  as  if  a  vision  of  heaven  had  burst  upon 
him.  A  little  seraph — scarcely  to  be  oaDed  a  mortal  child 
— ^was  this  nine-year-old  Scotch  girL  Her  blonde  hair 
hung  ovor  a  brow  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  her  bine  eyes 
made  the  king  think  of  the  harebells  growing  on  her  own 
hills.  Her  bare  feet  and  arms  were  cast  in  Nature's  hsp- 
piest  moid,  and  the  poor  dress  could  not  mar  the  uncom- 
mon beavty  that  was  her  birthright 

"WlMt  te  did  ye  oome  out  the  night,  Jeannie  ?"  asked 
Luke. 

"  Punnie  said  th^king  was  riding  by,  an'  ye  know  I 
maun  be  seeing  him  ^hen  he  comes.  'Tis  a  braw  sight, 
wi'  the  gentles'  gowd  chains  and  the  nags'  silver  bits  ;  but 
I  couldna  see  him ;  Fm  sair  to  think  o't." 

"What  is  your  name,  my  pretty  one,  and  why  do  you 
want  to  see  the  king  T* 

*' Jeannie  Graemeb  sir ;  and,  oh,  sir,  ye're  a  braw  gentle 
yoursd,  and  mayhap  you  hae  seen  the  king.  Is  he 
muckle  fadXp  with  a  great  crown  on  his  head,  and  stars  all 
round  him,  and  a  wheen  angels  on  ilka  side  ?" 

*'  I  trow  not,"  said  Charles,  laughing  at  the  strange  de- 
scription of  himself  and  suite.  **  Sorry  angels  my  merry 
lords  and  gentlemsn  would  make  1  Methinks  the  cloven 
foot  would  show  mder  the  white  robes  of  more  than  one 
of  them  r 

Then,  to  fhe  surprised  looks  of  innocent  Jeannie,  he  re- 
plied, with  some  repentant  gentleness : 

**The  king  is  not  like  thai^  my  lass.  Why  do  you  wii^ 
to  see  him  ?^ 

"BeeAUse  I  am  the  king's  daughter,"  gravely  replied 
the  little  maiden 

*'Yoa  munna  mind  her  now,"  said  Luke.  '*'Ti8  one  o' 
her  faneiee— one  o'  the  notions  the  auld  rector  is  aye 
puttin*  into  the  callants'  pates.  It  wasna  sae  in  the  Kirk, 
I  mind  me  f  We  heard  naught  o'  golden  crowns  and  sur- 
plices and  sio  like  heathen  pranks,  but  honest  men  like 
mysel'  went  to  heaven  without  them." 

"You're  right,  no  doubt,  my  good  friend,"  said  Charles, 
who,  if  he  hated  Presbyterianism,  yet  loved  a  rub  at  the 
Established  Church.  "Bat  tell  me  now,  you  i«etty  'one, 
how  is  the  king  yomr  father  ?  I  never  heard  that  the  king 
had  such  a  little  daughter  r 

"Oh,  yes,  he  has*  The  rector  bimsel'  told  me  sae ;  tad 
he  puiteii  his  hand  on  my  sin  head  an'  called  on  all  to  see 
me,  for  I  was  the  king's  daughter,  and  he  wad  oome  for 
me  some  day." 

"It's  ower  true  what  she  says,"  answered  Luke.  "  The 
rector's  gude  enoagb,  but  a  bit  daft  about  saints  and  angels, 
and  ower  fond  of  pictures  and  candles,  and  sich  Papish 
ways ;  an*  it  pleased  him  once,  when  he  was  telling  the 
balms  the  catechism,  to  put  his  hands  on  the  wean's 
headf  and  to  say  she  was  the  king's  child,  an'  he  would 


oome  with  pomp  and  daim  her,  an'  all  sie  inaoosntk  Bui 
I  miod  me  'twas  the  Great  King  he  meanti  and  not  an 
earthly  potentate  like  our  gude  King  Charlie. "* 

A  gentle,  happy  smile  broke  over  the  king's  face  as  he 
looked  down  on  the  little  Scotch  girl  who  claimed  for  him 
such  fatherly  honors.  It  seemed  no  wonder  to  him  that 
the  rector  should  ohopse  so  heavenly  a  faoe  to  illustrate  to 
his  little  flock  the  children  who  were  the  especial  favorites 
of  heaven. 

"I  doubt  not,  friend  Luke,"  he  said,  "the  child  is 
much  better  off  in  a  thatched  cot  with  thee,  an  honest  sire, 
than  if  she  wore,  indeed,  in  the  king's  palace.  But  'tis  an 
odd  fancy." 

"  I  doubt  not  *fiB  sae,  indeed,"  said  the  pew-opener,  as 
he  reached  ^e  door  of  his  cottage,  "for  gin  ye  may  allow 
all  that's  tauld,  the  king's  house  is  no  a  meeting- place  for 
the  godly." 

A  thriU  of  national  pride  stirred  the  monarch's  heart  as 
he  stepped  on  tl^e  threshold.  His  hesrt  **  warmed  to  the 
tartan,"  as  the  Scotch  say,  when  he  saw  the  evidences  of 
that  love  of  country  in  his  host  which  he  also  hit  in  his 
inmost  soul.  For  Luke  dung  with  uadying  fsith  to  na- 
tional legends  and  customs. 

On  the  wall  rested  an  old-fashioned  hanger,  a  tutan 
cloak  and  £Dghlaad  bonnet,  a  bagpipe  also^  a  xelio  of 
Luke's  martial  ancestry. 

With  courtly  grace  tiie  distinguished  king  partook  of 
the  simple  hospitality  as  he  might  have  preaidod  at  a  royal 
board,  half  envying  that  frugal  independenoe  which  left 
nothing  but  daily  bnad  to  be  asked  of  either  Qod  or  man. 

"  Come  hither,"  said  Charisa,  to  Lake's  little  daioghter. 
"  Come  hither,  and  tell  me  what  ahall  I  aak  for  tkstJErom 
the  king,  for  I  know  him  wdl.** 

"  May  I  ask  anything  f""  said  the  ehild,  i^anelag  timidly 
at  her  father,  who  had  risen  with  rersrsDoe  at  mention  of 
his  guest's  importance. 

"Anything." 

"Wdl  he  gie  me  a  star  fta  his  erovn,  or  one  of  his 
white  lilies  the  rector  is  aye  telling  about  ?" 

"The  king  wjll  give  you  all  in  his  power,  but  not 
these,"  said  Charles,  bending  gravely  over  and  ktasing  the 
ehild  as  she  sat  on  his  knee.  "Look,  here  is  somettdng 
he  will  give  you." 

He  then  opened  his  coat,  displaying  the  broad  ribbon  of 
the  Cross  of  the  Garter — the  Orders  and  insignia  of  Ms 
royal  office. 

"You  are— you  are **  gasped  the  frightened  pew« 

opener. 

"I  am  Charles  Stuart,  by  Qod's  graoe  King  of  Eng-' 
hmd."  ' 

Down  upon  his  knees  dropped  Luke,  fear  being  for  the 
moment  forgotten  in  loyal  love. 

"Oh,  my  royal  master,"  he  cried,  "forgive  and  spare 
me,  who  have  dared  receive  my  king  under  my  poor  roof." 

"  Else  I"  said  Charles,  extending  his  hand.  «*The  host 
should  not  kneel  to  the  guest !  And  I  would  that  aB  my/ 
followers  were  as  leal  and  true  as  thyself^  my  honest 
friend.  But  pomp  and  luxury  breed  deceit  Lookl'V 
loosing  the  broad  ribbon  from  his  neck  and  throwing  it 
round  the  child's,  "  this  bmds  you  to  me  henoslorth. 
Wm  you  be  my  good  and  fiithful  daughter,  aad  love  me 
with  such  true  fcive  always  that  I  m«y  have  one  wiiose 
affection  is  real  in  the  midst  of  a  false  and  hateful  world  ?" 

With  an  appredation  beyond  her  years,  Jeannie  put  her 
small  hand  in  the  king's  and  looked  full  in  his  face. 
Then,  with  as  much  belief  in  its  importance,  and  much 
more  sincerity  than  a  dake  or  baron  wopld  fed  when 
swearing  fealty,  Jeailnie  pronounced  herself  the  Uug'd; 
true  vassal  for  love's  sake. 
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*Wtll  70Q  pFomiM  to  lova  ma  weU,  my  little  dangb- 


•  Ay ;  I  shall  Ioto  you  always. 


**  Honest  L'iika»''  he  aaid*/*  I  did  bnt  amuae  myself  with 
the  little  Iabs  ;  bat  what Ibegan  for  pastime  I  am  minded 
to  bear  out  in  good  imat.     It  ia,  therefore,  my  royal  will 


jouRKKTiKO  ov  Tsa  voLOA^^A  woMAif  OF  TUM  ximaoirs  or  v^UTiii  ir07aoaox».^  Bss  Piec  359. 


^  And  serre  me  with  heart  and  hand,  as  a  danghter 

ahould  r 

•*  With  heart  and  hand  "  ^ 

The  playfol  light  went  ont  of  the  king's  eyea  as  the 

ohild  swore  fealty  to  him.     She  was  so  in  earnest 


and  pleasure  that  she  henceforth  bear  our  name.  I  wi]ij 
proTide  for  her  education  and  maintenanee — not  to  with* 
draw  her  from  her  father's  house,  for  I  know  too  mnoh  ol 
ooorta,  I  will  have  a  fresh  harebell,  a  monntain  poiy«1 
that  I  may  wear  sometimes  in  my  bosom,  and  know  the 
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107  of  other  mea  in  simple,  honest  love.*'    So  wijixig,  he 

d?ew  from  his  fljager  a  ring  with  a  strasge  devioe  and 

cmnoQB  Btono, 

**  Here,  Jeanoie^  I  give  yon  thie  to  remember  me  bj. 

This  ring,  if  brought  to  me,  will  give  you  all  your  royal 

fjitber  can  bestow.     See,  the  etone  la  of  a  warm,  deep  hue, 

and  a  legend  says  it  portrays  the  heart  of  itg  poBiefisor. 

If  it  keeps  its  ^polor,  the  heart  is  leal  and  tmd  ;  if  it  fade?, 

the  heart  is  false.     Dost  nnderstaud,  little  one?'* 
The  child  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  king'a  faoe* 
**I  will  pray  it  may  never  fade.    Andi  oh  I  sir/'  clasp- 

iog  the  small 

bands,    '*X 

wiU    be    like 

those     father 

tells  of  in  the 

long  Winter 

nights  —  the 

ime  hearts  of 

Sootland.    I 

wiU  keep  faith 

even  in  dark* 

neea    and    in 

death.'* 
Luke  looked 

in  snrpriae  at 

the    0  h  11  d  • 

wondering    if 

this  suddenly 

develo  ped 

spirit      could 

belong  to  his 

own    little 

Jeannia      He 

counted    not 

on  the  effeots 

his  Winter 

tales  and  Scot- 

tiflh     tonga 

would     haTe. 

Charlea    him- 
self, enrprised 

and   awed, 

turned  to  her 

father  and 

sold: 
"The  ohUd 

has  deep  eyes, 

and    a    deep 

heartitoo.  Ah, 

well,  we  need 

all  such.*' 
How    the 

kiDg^s  delicate 

face,  the  long 

flowing    hair, 
I  and  the  eyes 

\  beaming  with  kindly  light,  dagaerreotyped  themselves  on 
'  the  hearts  of  these  lowly  subjects,  the  future  told. 

When  the  Bible  hod  been  read  in  aimplo  faith,  and 
i  Luke  solemnly  invoked  God*s  grace  on  his  sovereign's 
'  head,  Charles  arose  to  go. 

•*  A  king  is  poor  in  heart- wealth,"  he  said,  putting  his 

hand  on  Jeannie's  curls.     **  Nevertheleaa,  he  can  spare  one 
^blessing  for  thee,  httle  daughter.     May  God  bless  thee, 

Jeannie  Graeme  Stuart,  and  mercifully  keep  thee  from  be- 
coming great  t"    And  before  old  Luke  could   prostrate 

liimaelf  sgmin  on  his  knees,  he  had  lifted  the  Istch  aud 
titopped  oni  into  the  dark  night.    ,    ,    , 


Tsa  Bioa  ai&B  at  raa  opihiko  of  the  fai»  at  nuki  hovgokod* 


Yeabs  paased  and  laid  their  burden  down  at  the  door  of 
king  and  peasant  The  quiet  hills  of  England  echoed  to 
the  tramp  of  armed  men*  The  nstiou,  sick  of  !^  thousand 
evU  passions,  groaned  from  shore  to  shore. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  kiug^s  liberal  bounty  made 
Luke's  fortune.  Plenty,  and  even  luxury,  took  the  place 
of  the  squalid  poverty  of  old.  But  yet  Jeannie  had  never 
been  up  to  Loudon,  or  proQered  the  ring  which  was  to 
have  unlocked  for  her  the  treasures  of  royalty.  The  king's 
favor  had  been  great,  and  she  might  have  mated  nobly, 
but  a  happier  lot  was  hers  than  falls  to  oven  those  who  are 

indeed  royally 
born.  The 
king,  delight- 
ed to  keep  his 
little  harebell 
fresh,  rather 
encouraged 
her  to  keep 
from  London 
and  to  mate 
with  her  own 
people. 

And  BO  it 
chauced  that 
Jeannie  stood 
in  the  length- 
ening twilight 
of  an  English 
day,  a  fair, 
comely  maid- 
en, waiting 
like  any  other 
lowly  girl  the 
approach  of 
her  lover. 
The  promise 
of  childhood 
was  amply 
fumiled  in  the 
eyes  that  had 
lost  none  of 
their  myateri* 
one  depth— iu 
the  broad 
forehead,  and 
the  bands  of 
soft  blonde 
hair.  There 
are  natures 
religiously 
faithful,  and 
Jeannie's  was 
one.  She  had 
never  for- 
gotten the 
tender    scene 

of  her  childhood,  or  failed  to  remember  her  promise  to 
her  friend  and  benefactor,  to  whom  she  would  ever  yield 
a  loyal  faith,  an  afifectionate  love* 

"Nay,  Angus,  I  cannot  see  aa  you  do,'"  said  Jeannie,  in 
a  low,  soft  voice,  to  the  young  man  at  her  side.  **  Dear  sa 
you  are  to  me,  I  would  thrice  give  you  up  rather  than 
prove  false  to  my  solemn  promise," 

•'And  I,"  said  the  young  man,  speaking  bitterly, 
••  would  give  you  up  before  1  would  prove  recreant  to  my 
father's  God,  and  take  a  wife  that  upholds  the  abomina- 
tions of  Rome  1  Has  he  not  refused  to  sign  *  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  *  ?" 


i 
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•<I  knownoi,  Angus.  I  only  know  I  will  be  true  to  bim, 
Miflud." 

••  Then  yon  refnie  to  take  the  oath  ?*' 

*<  Oh,  Angus  !  Angus  r*  and  the  girl  broke  ont  into  pas- 
Btonate  weeping,  *^why  will  yon  rend  my  heart,  and 
Ijetray  my  oonftdenee  ?*' 

« Why  ?  Beoanse  I  am  a  minister  of  His  word  who  isa 
King  of  kings.  What  boots  it  if  jon  do  love  the  king  ? 
Are  we  not  commanded  to  leave  father  and  mother,  yea, 
even  to  oat  off  the  right  hand  ?  Why  shonld  we  show 
meroy  to  these  Amalekites  ?  I  tell  you  the  king's  hour  is 
eome,  and  it  has  been  revealed  to  me  in  a  vision  that  the 
Lord  win  deliver  him  into  our  hands.'* 

**  His  blood  be  on  yonr  own  heads,  then  I"  exclaimed 
the  girl,  with  passion.  *'I  will  have  no  stain  on  my  hand. 
Yon  wonld  bind  me  that  I  may  not  betray  yon,  and  pnt 
yoor  pitiful  love  up  as  the  price  of  my  honor.  Begone  I 
I  can  live  without  you." 

Her  eyes  flashed  the  scorn  she  expressed.  Angus 
Learmont  took  one  step  nearer. 

••Will  you,  then,  lose  your  own  soul  ?  I  tell  you  the 
king  is  accursed.  Choose  I  Sliall  it  be  Baal,  or  shall  it 
be  God  r 

Jeannie's  beautiful  head  sank  on  her  breast  She 
glanced  at  the  ring  on  her  hand,  and  the  deep  melancholy 
^es,  the  tender,  wistful  lace  rose  up  before  her.** 

**My  lather,'*  she  murmured,  as  if  he  really  stood 
thflfe»  ••must  it  be  thus,  indeed?  WiU  no  lev  a  sacrifice 
snffioef* 

The  young  man  regarded  her  sternly  and  fixedly.  All 
ihe  tenderness  of  the  lover  was  lost  in  the  aeal  of  the 
religious  devotee.  He  was  an  Independent— one  of  those 
Vhose  gloomy  faith  left  no  hope  from  tiieir  hands  lor  the 
king. 

What  the  unfortunate  Ohailes  had  to  Iter  in  these  dread- 
ful days  is  plain  to  every  reader  of  history.  His  armies 
totallj  routed,  himself  shut  up  in  the  dty  of  Oxford,  the 
Parliament  triumi^ianti  and  the  soldiery,  as  well  as  the 
fierce  religionists  fA  the  timc^  eager  for  the  possession  of 
his  person. 

Old  Luke,  stanch  upholder  of  the  Eirk  as  he  was,  no 
doubt  would  have  sided  with  his  enemies  had  not  the 
king's  condescension  made  him  his  adherent  for  life ;  and 
had  this  fever  of  fanatunsm  spared  Charles,  Jeannie  might 
have  wedded  Angus  Learmont,  and  led  a  happy,  peaceful 
lifei 

He  was  a  man  of  some  talent,  and  easily  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  was  called  of  Gbd  to  preach  the  Oospel,  and  by 
the  doctrine  of  his  order,  if  five  or  Al  persons  could  be 
found  to  listen  to  him,  he  became  their  spiritual  head  and 
teacher. 

He  touched  Jeannie  on  the  arm.  Like  one  awaking  out 
of  a  dream,  the  girl  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said  : 

*' Angus,  I  have  seen  the  king.  He  seemed  to  reproach 
me ;  he  seemed  to  say,  like  the  Christ,  '  Will  ye  also  go 
away?'  Nay,  Angus,  I  will  not  take  your  oath  to  hunt  and 
persecute  your  king,  but,  instead,  hear  me.  I  promise  to 
love  and  serve  him  as  I  did  when  a  little  child  on  yonder 
hearthstone.  Though  all  other  hearts  be  dead,  I  will  be 
alive  to  him.'* 

^  ••Be  it  so,  then.     Tour  folly,  your  apostaoy  be  upon 
your  own  head  !** 

And  turning,  with  swift  steps,  he  struck  into  the  forest 
to  hold  converse  with  those  as  fierce  and  implacable  as 
himself. 

•'Oh,  my  lather  I  my  father  T  cried  Jajinie;  •<!  have 
looked  my  last  on  his  face  1    I  have  fftfriflced  him  for 
theel** 
A  few  tean  teSl  fox  the  love  dead  and  past  for  ever. 


Then  proudly  lifting  her  head,  the  girl  also  tamed  aad 
ran  with  quick  steps  to  the  cottage  which  stood  dlinly 
visible  in  the  gloaming. 

"It  must  not  be,  father— it  must  not  be  V*  she  cried, 
falling  on  her  knees  before  old  Luke's  form.  ••Angus 
would  betray  the  king  to  his  enemies.  In  life  and  in  death 
I  promised  to  serve  him  for  ever.  I  must  fulfill  my  vow. 
Let  zne  go,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  king !" 

'*Nay,  Jeannie,  bairn,  what  wouldst  thou  do?  What 
can  the  weak  arm  of  a  woman  do  ?** 

"  More  than  the  strong  arm  with  the  false  heart  behind 
it,  father.     Come — we  must  warn  the  king.** 

With  trembling  hands,  Luke  reached  far  the  lantern. 
Leaning  heavily  on  his  daughter,  who  suddenly  seemed 
imbued  with  superhuman  strength,  they  passed  out  to- 
gether, and  took  their  way  toward  the  cathedral,  whose 
great  towers  loomed  up  in  the  mist,  and  whose  solemn 
arches  once  more  sheltered  a  king. 

It  was,  indeed,  so.  Charles,  buffeted  on  every  side,  had 
determined  to  make  his  escape  to  the  Scottish  army. 
With  only  two  trusty  followers,  he  waited  for  night  here 
in  this  sanctuary  of  God,  opened  to  him  by  Luke*s  faith- 
ful hand. 

A  too  simple  love  led  Jeannie  to  make  Angus  her 
confidant  She  could  not  believe  that  even  now  he  was 
rousing  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  time  to  interospt  the 
king. 

Far  different  the  church  from  that  old  time  !  No  stately 
music ;  the  altar  rifled  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiery ;  tiie 
cushions  torn  out,  to  signifjr  their  contempt  of  luxury,  and 
the  statues  broken  by  those  ruthless  iconoclasts,  to  signify 
their  hatred  of  idolatry.  All  that  was  bright  and  beau- 
tiful th^  destroyed;  aU  that  was  stem  and  forbidding 
remained. 

A  full  flood  of  April  moonlight  streamed  through  the 
arched  windows  on  the  king's  uncovered  head,  and  on  the 
attendants  beside  him. 

•'My  liege,"  said  one^  •'remember  that  the  house  of 
God  is  no  longer  a  sanctuary  against  these  bloody  men, 
and  your  sacred  person  belongs  to  England.  Had  we  not 
better  be  moving  ?** 

*•  Nay,  my  lord,  we  are  safe  here.  ^  Ha  r  what  is  that  ?**. 
and  he  stood,  expectant,  as  the  key  grated  harshly  in  the 
lock. 

**It  is  I,  my  fother  and  the  king  I"  and  a  lithe  and 
slender  form  knelt  at  the  king's  feet  "  Have  you  forgot- 
ten the  grace  you  were  blessed  to  bestow  lang  ^yne  on 
Jeannie  Graeme  ?" 

•'Hethinka  tiie  name  Is  fkmilisr,  but  these  troubles  of 
ours  have  marred  our  memory,**  arid  Charles,  passing  his 
hand  wearily  over  his  brow. 

**  But  ibe  ring^  sh^  Surely  iron  remember  the  ring,** 
and  Jeannie  placed  the  curious  gem  in  the  hand  of  the 
king.  ^ 

"Ah,  yes,  I  remember  this,*'  said  Charles,  a  darker 
shade  passing  over  his  countenance.  **  Look  you  here,  my 
lords,  and  read  in  this  stone  the  fate  of  England  and  her 
unhappy  king  I  See  you  not  how  dim  the  jewel  has 
grown  ?  It  typifies  the  ruin  and  misery  of  the  hand  that 
bestowed  it." 

••  Say  not  so,  my  royal  master,**  said  Jeannie,  grasping 
the  king's  knees  with  her  outstretched  arms.  **  The  jewel 
is  as  brilliant  as  when  you  put  it  on  my  hand  lang  ayne. 
May  God  forbid  that  sorrow  should  blind  your  eyes,  my 
father,  to  the  mercies  that  yet  remain  to  you,  and  the  many 
hearts  that  love  you." 

••At  least  we  will  believe  in  thy  love,  my  little  Jeannie^ 
Is  it,  indeed,  then,  so  fahr,  so  boimy?  And  we  left  thee  a 
winsome  child  I    Mow,  by  my  faith,  who  would  not  be  A 
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peisant^  dnoe  fchdr  Tinea  bear  saoh  oomelT  fruitage  as 
thiar 

*'My  father,  you  told  me  to  bring  yon  this  ring  when  I 
had  a  boon  to  ask.  I  aak  it  now.  Fly,  my  royal  father, 
and  forgive  one  who  has  unwittingly  betrayed  yon  I" 

'<  Alas  1  the  king  of  England  is  the  poorest  man  in  all 
his  realm,"  exclaimed  the  king,  when  Jeannie  had  re- 
oonnted  Uie  perils  that  threatened  him.  "Too  poor  to 
find  one  to  whom  he  may  trost" 

"Say  not  so,"  gioaned  the  nnhi^py  girl,  in  angnish  of 
spirit  "Trust  me  once  more;  I  will  guide  yon  safely, 
or  die  with  yon." 

Softly  kissing  his  hand,  she  drew  him  along  to  a  small 
door  behind  the  altar.  Following  her,  the  two  attendants 
descended  the  mossy  steps,  and  old  Luke,  holding  his 
laatem  above  his  gray  head,  hobbled  after  them  with  un- 
certain tread. 

Along  passages  and  vaults,  whose  mossy,  gravelike  odor 
clung  .to  their  garments,  they  followed  the  lead  of  the 
heroic  girl  till  the  moonlight  once  more  greeted  them,  and 
they  stood  on  the  border  of  a  park,  from  which  they  could 
already  faintly  hear  the^sound  of  men's  voices  and  the 
tramp  of  horses'  feet 

"  Bless  me !  oh,  my  father,  before  you  go  I"  sobbed  Jean- 
nie. "God  knows  I  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  your 
safety  this  night" 

"The  Lord  keep  you,  my  little  daughter,"  Oharles 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  white  forehead  of  the  almost  faint- 
ing gifl«  snd  rode  away  to  his  cruel  fate— rode  to  those 
who  would  barter  his  life  for  money. 

••  Traitor  Bootl^ 
Sold  his  king  for  a  groat  1" 

The  terrified  old  man  and  his  ohUd  could  hear  the  fierce 
threats  of  the  multitude,  as  they  crept  softly  into  the 
shadow  of  the  arches. 

Jeannie's  soul  was  full  of  prayer  for  the  safety  of  the 
royal  fugitive ;  she  thought  not  of  fear. 

"Poor  souls  I"  she  cried.  "They  think  they  are  doing 
God  service!"  And  then,  as  in^gnation  swayed  her, 
V  How  dare  they  hunt  their  king  I" 

A  wild  burst  of  angry  disappointment  announced  the 
diBoovery  of  the  flight 

"Forward,  for  Gk>d  and. the  Kirk!"  came  the  fierce 
shout 

"Ha  I"  cried  one,  "what  is  that?  They  lurk  in  the 
shadow,  these  defiera  of  €k)d  and  man!  Fire!  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts !" 

"Angus!  Angus!"  burst  from  the  lips  of  Jeannie 
ChEaeme. 

And  as  the  wretched  lover  tore  away  the  white  scarf  that 
had  been  a  target  for  the  cruel  shot,  Luke,  forgetting  his 
terror,  stooped  to  stanch  the  blood  flowing  in  a  lifetide 
over  the  gras& 

"Jeannie,  lass,  dinna  greet  I"  he  whispered.  "Your 
old  father  will  save  ye  yet  Te're  not  going  awa  fra  me, 
Jeannie ;  Icanna  spare  ye,"  and  then  the  voice  died  down 
into  a  sob. 

"Kiss  me,  Angus  1  I  could  not  help  it  And,  oh !  the 
king  is  safe  !    I  was  -faithful— unto—death  I" 


I  H0iJ>  in  my  hand  to-day  this  curious  ring — the  same 
that  Jeannie  Graeme  consecrated  with  her  life.  It  is  an 
heirloom  in  our  family,  having  descended  to  us  in  astraight 
line  from  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Luke  Graeme^  our 
,godly  ancestor. 

The  device  ia  a  serpent  having  his  tail  in  his  mouth, 
<riiifl]i  signifies  eternity.    Of  tl^e  ftpn^  Itself,  I  WMQi 


speak  with  certainty.  Whatever  its  color  may  have  been, 
no  trace  remains  of  the  deep,  warm  hue  of  which  Oharles 
spoke.  It  is  now  a  grayish-white^  and  if  the  legend  be 
authentio,  the  stone  has  well  portrayed  the  fortunes  of  ita 
royal  owner,  for  the  hearts  are  dead  that  loved  Utat  sad 
surely  the  fortunes  of  his  house  are  decayed. 


IN  SUMMER  FIELDS. 

Sometimes,  as  In  the  Summer  fields 
I  walk  abroad,  there  oomee  to  me 
So  strange  a  sense  of  mystery. 
My  heart  stands  still,  my  feet  must  stay, 
I  am  in  such  strange  company. 

,  I  look  on  high— the  vasty  deep 
Of  blue  outreaohee  all  my  mind ; 
And  yet  I  think  beyond  to  find 
Something  more  vast— and  at  my  feet 
The  little  bryony  is  twined. 

Clouds  sailing  as  to  God  go  by. 
Earth,  sun  and  stars  are  roshing  on ; 
And  fiister  than  swift  time,  more  strong 
Than  msliing  of  the  worlds,  I  feel 
A  something  Is,  of  name  unknown. 

And  taming  suddenly  away. 
Grown  sick  and  dizzy  with  the  sense 
Of  power,  and  mine  own  impotence, 
I  see  the  gentle  cattle  feed 
In  dumb,  unthinking  Innocence. 

The  great  Unknown  above;  below. 
The  cawing  rooks,  the  miiking-shed; 
God's  awfol  silence  overhead; 
Below,  the  muddy  pool,  the  path 
The  thirsty  herds  of  cattle  tread. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  Summer  fields 
'  I  walk  abroad,  there  comes  to  me 
So  wild  a  sense  of  mystery. 
My  senses  reel,  my  reason  fbils, 
I  am  in  such  strange  company. 

Yet  somewhere,  dimly,  I  can  feel 
The  wild  confusion  dwells  in  me. 
And  I,  in  no  strange  company. 
And  the  lost  link,  'twizt  Him  and  these. 
And  touch  Him  through  the  mystery. 


JOURNEYING  ON  THE  VOLGA. 

By  a.  Gallknga. 

I HAYB  been  traveling  on  the  Oka  from  Nijni  Novgorod 
to  Mourom,  and  back  again  from  Mourom  to  Nijni  Novgo- 
rod. 

I  have  also  gone  all  the  way  down  the  Volgo,  from 
Nijni  Novgorod  to  Astrakhan  ;  and  I  will  try  to  write  some 
account  of  my  experiences  during  the  two  journeys. 

Our  acquaintance  with  river  traveling  on  the  Oka»  a 
tributary  of  the  Volga,  was  too  short  to  give  rise  to  any 
sense  of  weariness. 

Everything  was  ready  for  a  start  as  we  came  on  board 
the  good  steamer  Vasdelz,  at  eleven  o'dook  in  the  morn- 
ing. Punctually  as  the  hour  struck  there  was  a  moment 
of  solemn  silence  on  deck  ;  the  man  at  the  wheel  was  in 
his  place ;  the  captain  on  his  right  hand,  the  mate  on  his 
left,  and  about  a  score  of  best-dressed  passengen;^  all 
men,  stood  round  in  a  group. 

"jLh  Jove  prinoipium."    All  these  men,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  signal,  ^loffed  their  caps,  devouflj  bowing  and 
crossing  themselves,  thus  mutely  bat  sotennly  sdng 
Uwf^*n  sssistanoe  qu  their  to^ti^ 
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The  religi- 
OQS  perform- 
ance dill  not 
detaia  ub  two 
seoondd,  and 
we  were  at 
OQCd  in  mid* 
stream, 

Co  our  left 
hand  was  the 
long,  high 
lidgeonwhich 
the  upper 
town  of  Nijni 
Novgorod  13 
bailt;  on  onr 
light  fipread 
marab  on 
ich  the 
Nijni  fair 
widows;  and 
for  manj 
miles,  as  we 
proceeded^  we 
bad  the  same 
hiUy  range, 
the  same  half* 
drowned 
plain,  on 
either  side. 

The    two 


L4UT  or  VLiJiSX. 


THS  IFATISFf  OOKTSMT,  AT  KOSTBOUA 


banks  that  wall  in  the  broad 
stream  advance  or  recede  at 
every  turn  05  the  land  lies, 
here  t cowering  close  on  the 
water »  there  trending  off  at  n 
great  distance  out  of  sight ; 
and  between  them  —  now  on 
one  side,  now  on  the  other- 
there  lies  a  vast  extent  of  de- 
batable ground  broken  tip  in 
sand-hills  and  sand-hollowsp 
where  the  waters  run  riot, 
brauehing  out  into  monj 
channels,  wearing  out  one 
aide,  and  filling  up  the  other  ; 
perpetuallj  altering  their 
course,  perplexing  by  their 
endless  vagaries,  and  tasking 
the  experience  and  skill  of 
the  navigator,  who  now  and 
then  runs  his  ves»el  aground, 
where  he  sticks  fast  for  hours 
or  days,  relying  rather  on  his 
guardian  angels  and  saints 
than  on  his  own  manly  en- 
deavor to  get  him  afloat 
again. 

The  scenery  as  we  paddled 
up,  hour  after  hour,  was  lonely 
and  dreary,  as  all  must  admit. 
For  the  first  few  miles  indeed 
we  had  enough  to  do  thread* 
ing  our  way  out  of  the  crowd 
of  steamers  and  barges  on 
their  way  to  the  fair,  and  we 
needed  a  sharp  lookout  and 
skillful    pilotage   to   avoid  a 


collision ;  but 
that  pleasttr- 
abld  excite* 
meut  was  over 
without  the 
shadow  of  an 
accident,  and 
we  soon  had 
the  river  al- 
most all  to 
ourselves. 

Scarcely 
anywhere  a 
hut,  a  tree,  a 
living  thing  to 
enliven  the 
view ;  and  one 
is  driven  to 
regret  even 
the  absence  of 
the  orocodiles 
of  the  NilOi 
and  of  the  alli- 
gators of  the 
Parana  or  the 
Amazon,  Now 
and  then, 
however,  we 
came  to  a  vil- 
lage, ^  strag. 
"ling  for  mileB 
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•long  ilM  tank,  its  log  bomei^  dingj-bioini  with  agOb 
coMrgiDg  out  of  the  ragged  fohiige  of  their  girdfloig  the 
eemoQ-onnm  etartiDg  from  their  perches  on  the  hoofle- 
tope,  aad  Oftwing  lustily,  perhaps  to  bless,  perhaps  to 
onrse,  our  arriviiL 

There  is  life  there ;  erery  cottage  in  its  own  plot  of 
gronnd,  with  its  fair  allowanoe  of  air  and  snnlight,  with 
its  bam%  sheds  and  shanties  facing  the  river  ;  for  land  is 
a  mere  drag  in  RoMia,  and  ererj  hind  is  welcome  to  as 
much  space  as  he  requires,  and  the  only  penalty  he  may 
have  to  pay  for  it  is  the  necessity  of  trndging  in  mud  iat 
miles,  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  call  on  his  priest,  or 
his  elder,  or  any  of  the  miscalled  neighbors  in  his  far- 
reaching  hamlet 

Farther  on,  at  some  of  the  main  stations,  the  villsge 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  town. 

Tne  place  may  not  be  larger— it  may  not  be  so  large  as 
the  Tillage ;  bnt  it  stands  high  cm  the  bank,  all  crowned 
with  its  lofty  churches  and  monasteries  (often  twenty 
ohnrches  for  2,000  inhabitants),  erery  oharch  gio^yiog  in 
its  gilt,  silvered,  or  gandily-painted  dome  and  belfry,  or 
on  its  duster  of  domes  and  belfries,  sormonnted  by  huge 
crosses  on  every  ball,  balloon  and  pinnade ;  the  hooses 
whitewashed ;  the  trees  of  the  gardens  and  avenues  in 
something  like  trim ;  with  an  aspect  of  well-being  and 
neatness,  and  refinement  whidi  perliapa  might  not  bear 
too  dose  a  serntiny. 

For  Bussia  woHes  and  Bosnia  grows  rich,  whatever  the 
Chyvemment  may  do ;  and  all  is  not  ehuroh-pageantcy  or 
monastic  indolence  in  her  communities. 

Amid  the  row  of  church  steeples  yon  catch  a  glimpse  of 
factory  chimneys.  One  place  has  attained  renown  for  its 
cutlery  ;  another  for  its  tannery  ;  a  third  for  its  saddlery, 
glass  or  crockery.  And  in  many  of  the  forsaken  estates  of 
the  half-ruined  nobility  you  will  find,  as  we  shall  presently 
see^  iron  works,  coal  mines,  and  factories  of  all  kinds ;  the 
emandpated  sorf  quiMng  the  fidd  for  the  workshop ;  an 
imperfect  husbandry  being  everywhere  superseded  by  a 
homdy  but  useful  industry. 

Far  more  than  with  the  sight  of  the  towns,  and  of  the 
crowd  of  passengers  landing  and  embarking,  and  of  the 
fruit-sellers  and  hawkers  of  sU  manner  of  goods,  haggling, 
and  chaffering^  and  filling  the  piers  and  stations  with 
bnstle  and  damor  and  not  unamusing  hnbbnb — we  are 
delighted  with  the  enormous  barges  which  we  meet  or 
overtake  at  every  two  or  three  miles'  interval,  dowly  and 
laborionsly  plying  up  and  down  the  sluggish  stream ; 
heavilj-laden  barges  or  strings  of  barges,  deep  down  in  the 
water  ;  all  rongh,  and  uncouth,  and  mud-stained,  yet  some 
of  them  still  retaining,  though  faded,  the  colors  with 
which  the  builder  printed  Ihem  many  years  now  gone- 
painted  them  with  some  of  the  quaintness,  though  not 
with  the  splendor  or  style,  of  the  Bncentaur  at  Venice — 
the  barges  all  towed  by  horses,  by  double  files  of  horses, 
by  double  files  of  ten,  in  many  instances  even  of  twenty 
and  thirty,  small  but  wiry  and  hardy  Tartar-bred  nags — 
the  teams  now  struggling  deep  in  the  water  like  otters, 
now  tugging  up  the  high,  steep  banks  like  rats ;  now 
tambliug  and  rolling  in  the  sand  like  kids ;  no  sooner 
down  than  up  apraio,  frisking  and  gamboling,  shaking  the 
cheering  bells  about  their  ears,  and  neighing  joyously  in 
response  to  the  losty  shouts,  or  the  wild,  monotonous 
notes  of  the  chant  of  their  drivers. 

Anon  we  come  to  a  winding  in  the  river ;  then  to 
another,  and  a  third ;  and  our  will-o'-the-wisp  of  a  town 
went  flittering  and  shifting  its  ground,  now  on  our  rights 
now  on  our  left,  here  and  there,  and  nowhere  at  all,  tan- 
talizing and  moddng  us,  as  it  were,  playing  hide  and 
seek.  Ail!,  moit^  than  one  hour  later,  at  a  sudden  turning, 


the  engme  zoned;  the 
and  there,  sore  enou^^  rose  Mourcm  abofo  wis  oo  the 
mvine^  and  on  the  same  left  tiank  where  tnditioa  aasncs 
OS  it  has  stood  these  thooaand  yeaia 

We  descended  the  Oka  in  the  DmUry  Ikmshoi^  a  boat 
inconveniently  crowded,  and  in  very  hot  weather.  At 
evesy  station  we  took  up  multitudes  of  the  rnral  pqpnla- 
tion  on  their  way  to  the  Nijni  fair ;  a  good  and  weli- 
behaved  kind  of  people  if  seen  at  a  distance ;  bat  not  par- 
ticulary  delightful  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  other  senses 
when  in  too  doee  a  contact 

Nijni  Novgorod,  or  Lower  New-town,  is  older  than 
Moscow,  and  only  not  so  old  as  Novgorod  the  Oreat,  which 
was  a  contemporary  of  Venice,  and  was  still  new  when  the 
semi-fabulous  Buric  and  his  Warangians  are  supposed  to 
have  given  their  name  to  Bossia. 

Nijni  Novgorod,  which  everybody  here  caUs  aimply 
"  Nijni,"  dates  from  1222  ;  and  mention  of  its  fair  occoia, 
we  are  told,  in  1366,  rince  which  epoch  its  cdebration  has 
suffared  vesy  rare  and  only  violent  interruption. 

To  understand  why  this  venerable  spot  should  have 
been  for  ao  many  years,  and  ahould  be  still,  so  extenrivdy 
favored  by  the  world's  trader  it  is  scarody  necessary  to  see 
it  We  only  need  bear  in  mind  that  Nijni  lies  near  the 
conflnenoe  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  two  of  the  greateat 
riven  of  this  Bussia  which  alone  of  all  the  countries  of 
Enrope  may  be  said  to  have  great  rivers;  the  Volga  having 
a  conne  of  2,820  miles^  and  the  Oka,  a  mere  tributary,  of 
850  miles. 

It  is  the  podtion  which  the  Saone  and  the  Bhone  have 
made  for  Lyons  ;  the  podtion  for  which  St  Louis  is  in- 
debted to  the  Missisdppi  and  Missouri ;  the  podtion 
which  Corrientes  will  soon  owe  to  the  Parana  and  the 
Paraguay. 

Nijni  lies  at  the  very  centre  of  that  water  communica- 
tion which  joins  the  Gaspian  and  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
White  Sea  and  the  Bdtic,  and  which,  were  it  always 
Summer,  might  almost  have  enabled  BoBsia  to  dispense 
with  roads  and  railroads. 

But  Nijni  is,  besides,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from 
Moscow.  That  line  places  this  town  and  its  fair  in  com- 
munication with  all  the  lines  of  Bussia  and  the  Western 
World,  while  the  Volga,  with  its  tributary,  the  Kama, 
leads  to  Perm  and  the  Pass  of  the  XJrd  Mountains,  and 
the  vast  regions  of  Siberia  and  Central  Asia. 

Nijni  Novgorod  is  thus  one  of  the  most  important  links 
between  the  two  great  continents,  the  point  of  contact 
between  Asiatic  wealth  and  European  industry  ;  and  its 
fair  the  best  meeting-place  for  the  interchange  of  oom- 
modities  between  the  nations  that  still  walk,  ride^  er  row 
at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  miles  an  hoor,  and  those  who 
fly  on  the  wings  of  steam  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to  flf  ^. 

Nijni  Novgorod  is  a  town  of  4fi,000  inhabitants,  and, 
like  most  Bussian  towns,  it  ooonpias  a  space  which  oonld 
accommodate  500,000  peopla  Lflte  many  dd  BuasiBn 
towns,  also,  it  is  Idd  out  on  the  pattern  of  Moseow,  as  far 
as  its  dtuation  allowed  ;  and,  to  keep  up  the  rssemblanesb 
it  boasts  a  Kremlin  of  its  own,  a  grim,  struggling  citadd 
with  battlemented  walls  and  medievd  towers  over  its 
gates,  with  its  scores  of  Byssantine  churches,  most  of  them 
with  their  five  cupolas  de  riffuaur,  dustering  together  like 
a  bunch  of  radishes— one  big  radish  between  four  little 
radi8hes--but  not  as  liberdly  covered  with  gilding  as 
those  which  glisten  on  the  top  of  saored  buildings  in  fit 
Peterdrarg  or  Moscow  ;  down  the  slopes  and  ravines  are 
woods  and  gardens,  witti  coffee-honaas  and  eating-houses, 
and  other  places  of  popular  entertainment 

From  any  of  those  vantage  grounds  on  the  ^hill  look 
down*    The  town  is  at  your  feet:  the   fair— a  d^,  a 
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Bftl)7lon  of  abope — stretcliefl  bejond  the  bridge  ;  the  plain, 
a^boimdleflB  oce&D  of  green  fiield  and  forest,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  church -spires  and  faotorj-ahjifts  at  prodig- 
1008  distances ;  and  the  two  broad  riverSv  bearing  the 
tribate  of  remote  regions  from  north  and  south  in  nnmber- 
less  boats  and  lighters^  and  neat  gallant  steamers  ;  the  two 
Btreams  meeting  here  at  right  angles  jitst  below  the  pon* 
toon  bridge  where  an  immense  five-domed  charoh  of 
recent  oonstmoiion  has  been  reared  to  mark  the  spot 

The  fair  has  its  own  gronndp  on  its  own  side  of  the 
bridge,  its  own  hotels  and  lodging-honBes,  its  own 
ohnrcheSy  chapels,  theatres,  eatiog,  gambling,  and  other 
hooses,  its  long  straight  streets  and  boulevards,  and 
pleasure  as  well  as  business  resorts. 

It  has  its  £ne  Chinese  Bow,  though  Chinamen  have 
latelj  discontinued  their  attendance ;  it  has  rich  traders' 
temporarj  homes,  fitted  up  with  comfort,  and  even  taste 
and  laxury  ;  and  it  has  its  charity  dormitory,  a  vast  wooden 
shed,  built  by  Count  Ignatieff,  and  bearing  his  name,  in- 
tended to  accommodate  250  houseless  vagrants,  but  alasl 
in  A  place  where  there  must  be  20,000,  if  not  200,000, 
persons  answering  that  descrij^tioiu 
'  Of  women  coming  to  this  market  the  ilnmber  is  com- 
paratively  small— one,  I  should  say,  for  every  100  men  ; 
of  ladies  not  one  in  10.000,  or  100,000. 

Of  those  who  muster  sufiiciently  strong  at  the  evening 
promenade  on  the  Boulevard,  indigenous  or  resident,  for 
the  most  part,  rather  the  look  than  the  number  is  formid- 
able ;  and  it  is  herein  Nijni,  as  it  is  generally  in  Russia,  that 
a  Huasnlman  becomes  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
Arabian  prophet,  who  invented  the  yashmak  as  man's  best 
protaotion,  and  hallowed  it ;  for  of  the  charms  of  most 
BoBsian  women,  blessed  are  those  who  believe  without 
seeing  I 

In  working  hours  only  men  and  beasts  are  to  be  seen— 
a  jumble  and  soramble  of  men  and  beasts  ;  cart-loads  of 
goods ;  piles  of  hogsheads,  bazrels^  bozas  and  bandies, 
msfohflaidise  of  all  kinds,  of  every  shape,  oolor  or  smeU, 
oU  lying  in  a  mass  topsy-turvy,  higgledy-piggledy ;  the 
thoroughfares  blocked  up,  the  footpaths  encumbered  ; 
chaos  and  noise  all -pervading ;  and  yet,  by  degrees, 
almost  imperceptibly,  you  will  see  everything  going  on 
its  way,  finding  its  own  place  ;  for  every  branch  of  trade 
has,  or  was  at  least  intended  to  have^  here  its  appointed 
abode ;  and  there  are  Tea  Bows  ;  8ilver8mith  and  Calico 
Streets  ;  Fur  Lanes ;  Soap,  Candle  and  Caviare  Alleys ; 
Photograph,  Holy  Images  and  Priestly  Testments  Ba- 
zaars ;  Boot,  Slop,  Tag  and  Bag  Marts  and  Depositories 
— aU  in  their  compartments,  kin  with  kin,  and  like  with 
like  ;  and  everythiDg  is  made  to  clear  out  of  the  way,  and 
aU  is  smoothed  down  ;  aU  subsides  into  order  and  rule, 
and  not  very  late  at  night — quiet. 

\^nat  astonishes  a  stranger  at  first  sight  is  quantity* 
Ton  may  walk  for  hours  along  the  yards  and  sheds,  the 
repositories  of  uron  from  Siberia.  You  pass  hundreds  of 
shops  of  malachite  and  kpis-lazuli,  and  a  rariety  of  gold 
and  silver  work  and  precious  stones  from  the  Caucasus, 
out  with  all  the  minute  diligence  of  Asiatic  akilL  You 
will  see  Turkish  carpet?,  Persian  silks,  and  above  all 
things,  the  famous  Orenburg  shawls,  so  finely  knitted,  and 
with  such  patience  that  one  can  (they  say,  but  1  have  not 
made  the  experiment)  be  made  to  pcsa  through  a  lady's 
ring,  though  they  be  so  broad  on  all  sides  as  to  wrap  the 
lady  all  round  from  head  to  foot. 

One  may,  besides,  have  his  choice  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  those  delightful  curiosities  and  knickknacks, 
reoommendable  less  for  their  qaaintness  than  for  the  cer- 
tainty one  feels  that  there  is  no  possible  use  iu  the  world 
i^ej  nugr  be  put  toy 


To  make  any  purchase  at  Nijai  one  should  know  how 
to  buy,  and  yet  be  careful  where  and  of  whom  you  buy. 

Though  officially  opened  on  the  27th  of  July,  the  fait 
does  not  begin  in  good  earnest  till  the  18th  of  August ;  and 
it  reaches  its  height  on  the  27th,  when  acoountsaro  settled, 
and  payments  ansae  ;  alter  which^'goods  are  removed*  end 
the  grounds  cleared  ;  only  a  portion  of  the  bnsineas  lingiar* 
Log  throughout  September* 

About  half  a  soore  of  days,  ont  of  the  two  months 
during  which  the  fair  is  held,  are  all  that  may  have  attrno- 
tion  for  the  generality  of  strangers.  And  although  many 
come  from  all  parts  of  Bossia,  and  from  foreign  countries, 
I  do  not  think  any  tanj  here  for  pleasure  beyond  two  or 
three  daysL 

It  would  be  interesUng  to  anb'oipate  what  a  change  & 
few  weeks  will  effect  in  this  scene  which  Is  now  so  fuU  of 
life,  bustle  and  gayety  ;  this  stage,  where  so  great  a 
variety  of  human  beings  from  nearly  all  regions  of  the 
world,  with  their  money  or  money's  worth,  with  their 
hopes  and  fears,  their  greed  and  exiravaganoe,  all  their 
good  and  evil  instinots  and  facolties  at  play. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  fiags  will  be  furled,  the  tents  struck ; 
the  pontoon  bridge  removed ;  the  shops  closed  }  hotels^ 
bazaars  and  churches,  all  private  and  pablic  ediHoei, 
utterly  deserted  and  silent ;  every  house  stripped  of  the 
last  stick  of  valuable  furniture ;  every  door  locked, 
barred  and  sealed  ;  the  place  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

If  you  come  to  Nijni  in  the  dark  aeason,  and  look  down 
from  the  hilly  ridge  where  the  town  stands,  you  will  fancy 
that  the  Almighty  forgot  this  part  of  the  world  when  He 
was  busy  on  the  third  day  of  creation,  and  never  fixed 
here  the  limits  between  land  and  water  ;  for  the  great 
rivers  which  have  here  their  meeting-plaoa  are  allowed  to 
range  and  ravage  the  place  at  their  pleasure,  and  the 
boundless  level,  whioh  I  have  described  as  an  ocean  of 
green,  but  which  even  in  the  driest  Summer  is  cat  up  by 
channels  and  doited  with  pools,  and  ponds,  and  lakelets, 
becomes  in  Winter  a  compact  watery  or  icy  surfaoe, 
spreading  as  far  as  mortal  ken  can  stretch ;  and  the 
ground  of  the  fair,  the  city  of  shops,  is  turned  into  a 
shabby  kind  of  uninhabited  Yenioe,  with  canals  instead  of 
streets,  and  its  forsaken,  and  empty,  and  half-drowned 
houses  only  approachable  by  boats. 

We  staid  a  week  at  Nijni,  where  the  fair  was  now  at 
its  height,  to  allow  the  heat  to  abate,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  September  we  got  ready  for  our  southward  course 
down  the  etreom. 

We  came  down  from  Nijni  as  far  as  Kasan  in  nineteen 
hours,  in  the  Pntnik\  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Somolet 
Company  ;  but  at  Kaaan  we  found  the  American  boat 
Penardaki^  and  in  it  we  took  our  passage  to  Astrakhan* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  travel  on  the  Volga  without 
falling  in  love  with  the  great  river  at  first  eight 

The  range  of  low  hills  whioh  we  had  on  our  right  as  we 
descended  th^  Oka  continued  now  on  the  same  side  as  we 
came  down  the  Volga  The  Volga,  however,  has  nothing 
of  the  wild,  erratic  instincts  of  its  tributary.  It  is  a  grand, 
calm,  dignified  stream,  keeping  to  its  course  as  a  respect- 
able matron,  and  gliding  down  in  placid  loveliness,  with- 
out weir  or  leap,  fall  or  rapids,  or  bieak  of  any  kind — a 
fine,  broad,  almost  nnrippled  sheet  ol  water,  with  an  even, 
a^ady  and  grandly  monotonous  fiow. 

The  travelers  bound  to  that  bourne  embark  here  on 
steameia  that  go  down  the  Volga  as  £tf  as  its  confluence 
with  the  Kama,  a  tributary  alvaaia,  and  theuoa  aaoend  the 
Kama,  which  is  naTigable  all  the  way  to  Perm.  From 
Perm  a  railway  runs  up  to  the  Pass  of  Ihe  Ural  Moun- 
tains to  Kkaterinenburg,  probably  to  be  in  course  of  time 
continued    to    Tinmen,   Tobolsk,    Tomsk,   Irkutsk^  Uu^ 
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e^er  adopted,  the  Eafiten 
jaabmak.  They  oalj  wear  a 
»bawl  on  their  headi,  which 
thej  now  and  then  pradiahly 
or  ooqaetiiehlj  draw  before 
their  faces  when  they  fancy  j 
that  a  Giftour  gazea  at  ttiMa  ^ 
with  nnbeootmng  intaDfiity. 

The  Tartar  honeee  at  Kataa] 
are  small,  plains  uniform  i 
meuts,  with  three  windoi 
an  upper  floor  in  front, 
moanted  by  a  low  and  sqnai 
triangnlar  gable,  with  door 
and  ground-iloor  windows  All 
facing  and  opening  into  the 
etreetp  with  narrow  atripa  oi 
garden    on    either   aide   and  ] 


Bailtal  Lake,  the  Chinefle  frou* 
tier  at  Kiatkha,  the  banks  of 
the  Amoor,  and  the  shores  of 
the  Paciflo  Ocean, 

The  Kaaam  Tartars  of  the 
npper  classes  are  among  the 
best  ednoated  and  polished 
of  the  Mohammedans.  The 
Bnsslan  ciyil  law  does  not«  in 
SDy  manner,  interfere  with 
their  domestic  arrangements. 
It  bUows  them  to  take  and 
diyorce  as  many  wives  as  they 
please ;  and  their  pleasore 
generally  is  to  have  a  span  of 
them,  few  venturing  on  the 
eqnally  lawfnl  bat  less  man- 
ageable  four-in-hand.  Most 
of  the  Tartars  also  stick  to 
their  first  and  second  choice 
for  better*  for  worse. 

Their  ladies  have  almost 
altogether  discarded,  if  they 
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Tus  cBtmoa  tquaas^  vitm  kovookod* 


behind,  liberally  visible  and 
easily  accessible  to  the  passer- 
by. The  windows  have  flowers 
and  leafy  plants  doing  daty 
instead  of  jalousies^  curtains 
or  blinds. 

We  were  only  in  Kasan  for 
a  day»  and  made  bnt  one  ac- 
quaintance \  and  that,  however 
flatteriDg,  was  not  as  aatislB^ 
tory  as  it  might  have  been, 

Kasan  has  seveial  publie 
edifioes  of  soma  pretonsioD; 
the  Admiralty;  the  University 
^one  of  the  seven  of  the  Bm* 
pire,  etc  Bat  wo  had  enough 
of  it  all  after  two  or  three 
hours,  and  were  glad  to  sbita 
the  heat  of  the  rest  of  the  day 
iQ  the  cool  sitting'fooQi  of 
Commonen's  Hotel,  which 
alone  may  t>e  taken  iia  A 
voucher  for  tlie  high  degree 
of  civilisation  rea/ohed  by 
Kasin* 

Wo  gave  even  lesa  time  to 
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Ilia      other 

dtiat    of     the 

Volgft,  nol 

tbliiklDg  it  al- 
ways    worth 

while  to  aJigUt 

ftt   all   the  ata- 

tiOQfl^     though 

the      ateamer 

stopped    at 

aoxne   of  these 

for      many     n 

long  and  wearf 

hour. 
With    the 

exoeptioQ    of 

EaaantSamara^ 

andAatmkhaDp 

the  mo«t  im- 
portant    oitits 

are,  aa  I  aaid, 

on  the  right  or 

Biuatliii     bank 

of    the    river ; 

and     three    of 

tbetD,    Syzran  f 

Saratof,     and 

Tsaritzin,     are 

connected     by 

varioas  rail- 
ways with  Mos- 
cow    and     all 

the  other    im* 

portant  centres 

of  liie  in    the 

Empire^ 
The   Volga, 

whioh  between 

NijniNoTgorod 

and    Kasan 

flows  in  an  almost  straight  easterly  direction,  takes  a  turn 

to  the  southward  after  leayiDg  K&san  and  the  confluence 

of  the  Kama  ;  but  it  makes  a  loop  below  Bimbirskt  tnrniog 

eastward  to  Samara,  and  again  west  to  Syzran,  after  which 

it  resumes  its  southerly  courae  to  Saratof,  Tzaritzin  and 

Astrakhan, 

The  railway 
from  Moscow 
to  Syzran, 
upon  reach- 
ing Syzran, 
crosses  the 
Volga  on  an 
iron  bridge, 
one  verst  and 
a  half,  or  one 
mile,  in 
length,  and 
high  enough 
to  allow  the 
largest  steam* 
cr  to  pass 
without  lower- 
ing its  funnel 
— a  master- 
piece of 
engineering, 
greatly  ad* 
TASTAB  mM8iL3,  '  mired  by  the 
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people  here, 
who  deaoribe  il 
as  the  longest 
bridge  in  Bus- 
aia  and  in  the 
world. 

We  went 
nnder  it  at 
midnight  by  a 
dim  moonlight 
which  barely 
allowed  ns  to 
see  it  looming 
in  the  diatance 
not  m  nc  h 
bigger  than  a 
telegraph-wire 
drawn  all 
across  the 
valley,  the  gos- 
samer line  of 
the  bridge  and 
all  the  land- 
scape round 
striking  ua  oa 
dreamlike  and 
unreal 

Beyond  Sys* 
ranandSamajA 
the  river  seen* 
ery,  which  has 
hitherto  been 
verdant,  as- 
sumea  a  south- 
erly aspeot; 
the    hill-sidea 

sloping  to  the 

r^^^^Sg§^  river  have  a 
X>arched  and 
faded  brown 
look;  the  htU-tops  are  bare  and  seamed  with  chalky 
ravines  ;  every  trace  of  the  forests  has  disappeared,  and  it 
is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  the  banks  are  ckd  with  the 
verdure  of  the  new  growth. 

These  banks  of  the  Lower  Vclga  and  the  steppes  adjoin- 
ing them  on  either  side  are  the  grounds  which  the  Empress 
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Catherine  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  foreign  (eepeeially 
Germiifi)  ooiooiilfi.  In  the  GoYernment  of  Suratof  alone, 
oat  of  A  population  of  1,700,000  aonls,  120»000  are  aaid  to 
be  Germaod  i  and  it  ifl  to  them,  or  to  their  fathers, 
thai  BiuaiA  ia  indebted  for  anoh  progreaa  as  agricnltme 
tnaj  be  aaid  to  have  made  in  theae  once  onoaltivatad 
landa 

There  la  aomething  oppalling  in  the  thonght  that  all  tbU 
bnay,  and,  on  the  whole,  merrj  life  on  the  banka  of  the 
Volga  mnst  come  to  a  dead  atandstlll  for  eix  or  aoTen 
months  in  the  year. 

I  have  been  vainlj  taxing  mj  brain  to  gueaa  what  may 
beoome  of  the  captain s*  matea  and  crewa  of  the  700 
ateamera,  and  of  the  5»000  heavj  borgoa  iritk  which  this 
river  is  now  swarming  ;  of  the  porters,  agents,  clerka  and 
other  officials  at  the  variona  atations  ;  of  the  thousand  a  of 
women  employed  to  carry  all  the  firewood  from  the  piera 
to  the  steamboats.  What  becomes  of  all  these,  and  of  the 
men  and  boraea  toiling  at  the  ateamrow  and  towboata  on 
the  Oka,  the  Kfima,  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  and  a  hundred 
other  rivers  during  the  long  season  in  which  tUo  vast 
plains  of  Knssia  are  ttirned  into  a  howling  wilderness  of 
snow  and  ice  from  end  to  end  ? 

Tzaritzin  ia  at  the  head  of  the  Delta  of  the  Volga,  and  it 
lies  580  versts  above  Astrakhan,  which  is  Eaid  to  be  at  the 
river's  month,  but  which  is  still  150  versts  from  its  road- 
stead or  anchorage,  called  the  Nine  Feet  Station — the 
spot  on  the  Caspian  where  sea  navigation  really  be  gins. 

Two  more  nights  and  a  day  down  the  aiuggish  waters  of 
the  main  channel  of  the  Volga  landed  ns^  on  the  tenth  day 
after  our  departure  from  Nijni  Novgorod,  at  Astrakhan » 
where  we  staid  a  whole  week. 

Astrakhan  is  a  modern  town,  with  the  usual  broad, 
Straight  streets,  most  of  them  boanting  no  other  pavement 
than  sand,  with  brick  sidewalks,  much  worn  and  dilapd- 
dated,  and,  like  those  of  Buenoa  Ay  res  and  many  other 
American  cities,  so  raised  above  the  roadway  ns  to  reqniro 
*  great  attention  from  those  who  do  not  wish  to  nin  the 
risk  of  broken  shins. 

The  town  has  its  own  Kremlin,  apart  from  the  citadel* 
The  Kremlin  is  a  kind  of  cathedral-dose,  with  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  several  monasteries 
and  priests'  habitations.  The  whole  town,  besides,  and 
environs,  as  usual  in  Bussia,  muster  more  ohurches  than 
they  can  number  priests  or  worahipera. 

In  a  walk  of  two  or  three  miles  I  took  outside  the  town 
and  as  far  as  the  cemeteries,  I  hod  a  scattered  group  of  at 
least  half  a  score  of  churches  all  around  me,  but  there  was 
scarcely  a  human  habitation  within  sight 

Wo  bad  to  go  down  the  Volga  to  the  Nine  Feet  Station 
below  Astrakhan*  We  left  Astraklion  at  ten  in  the  even- 
ing on  board  a  heavy  barge  belonging  to  the  Caucasus  and 
Meroury  Steam-navigation  Company,  towed  by  a  tug  down- 
etream  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour. 

We  were  all  that  afternoon  and  night,  and  part  of  the 
fjllowing  day,  descending  the  main  channel  of  the  Volga^ 
and  it  was  past  noon  before  we  reached  the  Nine  Feet 
Station,  for  ao  thej  call  the  roadatead  above  which  vessels 
of  more  than  nine  feet  draught  dare  not  venture. 

All  sight  of  Inntl,  of  the  seventy  larger  islands  of  the 
Ddlta,  and  even  of  the  minor  inlets,  and  of  the  lowest 
sandbanks,  had  been  lost  for  several  bonrs,  and  we  were 
hsre  ia  the  open  sea,  though  scarcely  beyond  the  bound- 
^ary  that  the  Creator  has  elsewhere  fixed  between  land  and 
f ator ;  for  the  Station,  a  movable  one,  has  to  be  piisbe<1 
forward  almost  day  by  day  m  the  aauda  of  the  Volga  ailt 
up  far  beyond  the  choked- up  lands  of  the  Dalta,  eucroach- 
with  a  steady  inroad  on  the  depths  of  the  waves ;  the 
f  ererj- ^rlierj  wid^ow^  as  the  sen  dwiadJeti  and  tag* 


gesting  the  thought  that  the  whole  region  that  ia  now 
steppe  must  in  remote  ages  have  been  sea,  and  that  what* 
ever  is  now  sea  must  in  time  beoome  steppe. 


TO  A  PIANO- 

Oh,  friend,  whom  glad  or  grave  we  seek* 

Heav'n -hoi ding  stidiiel 
I  ope  thee,  touch  Ihee,  hear  thee  spoale. 

And  peace  is  mine. 
Ho  fairy  cattket  fuU  of  hlisa 

Outvaluds  theo; 
Love  viily.  wakea'd  with  a  kiss, 

More  sweet  may  be. 

To  thee,  whan  oar  ttUl  hearts  overflow 

In  grrit5fe  or  joys, 
rospeakaJbla  eoaotioas  owe 

A  fitting  voice; 
Mirth  nids  to  tliee,  and  Love's  unrest. 

And  Memory  dear. 
And  Sorrow,  with  hie  tightened  br^ost, 

Comes  for  a  tear. 

Oh,  siaoo  few  joys  of  human  mold 

Thus  wait  us  still, 
Thrloe  hlesa'd  ba  thine,  thou  geatle  fold 

Of  peaoe  at  will. 
No  ehange,  no  suUsimess,  ao  cheat. 

In  thee  we  Ond; 
Thy  saddest  voloe  Is  ever  sweet— 

Thine  answer  kind* 


BROUGHT    TO    CONFESSION. 

By  Esther  Serx^  Ke_\neth, 

I HMY,  will  jou  bave  time  to  milk 
before  supper  ?" 

*'  Yes,  motber,  if  tbe  eows  are  up. 
Tottf  I  Totty  1  come  away  trom  sis- 
ter's work-basket  V* 

Bhe  put  the  basket  on  a  bigb 
sbelf,  aud  caught  tbe  obtid  up  on 
berarm« 

"  Come  with  sister  to  look  for  old 
Cherry/* 

Awrty  she  dauood,  her  o^rle  bloim 
back,  the  child  laughing* 

Her  mother  looked  from  tbe  win- 
dow a  moment  after,  aud  saw  her 
going  across  the  lot,  a  milk-pail  on 
one  arm  aud  Totty  in  tbe  other, 
"She's  s  good  girl,**  she  murmured,  going  back  to  the 
cheese-press,     •* Emmy's  a  good  girl** — working  cheer* 
fully. 

The  two  mild-eyed  cows  were  already  in  tbe  lot*  person- 
ifications of  comfort  aud  leisure.  Totty  kicked  to  gel 
down  as  Emmy  came  beside  the  largest  of  the  animals, 
aod  stroked  its  great  shoulder, 

•*  No»  no,  Totty  1  you  bother  srouud  so  I  can't  milk. 
If  you  don't  sit  on  the  gate  until  1  get  tliroagh  you  most 
go  into  mother/* 

Totty  appearing  trnctable  to  this  sugRealkni^  she  put 
hira  ou  tho  gate-post,  where  he  sat,  swinging  his  f«et  and 
surveying  the  prosped  Bui  my  got  Iha  stool  aud  com* 
menced  milking.  I  did  not  tell  you  how  pretty  she  was, 
with  her  bright  brown  hair  kiMHIed  hack,  her  tluroal  lika 
snow,  and  her  red,  curved  lips  dnging  at  bar  task. 

"Men  is  oomio*i  and  hoiBsa  ia  cocam\'*  anBronoacI 
ToCty. 
"Where  ?"  a-^ked  Emmy,  pausing  in  bar  work. 
Totty,  holding  to  his  peich  with  the  otlior  Imud,  poini 


« 
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up  the  road.  She  rote,  vith  her  pai],  aad  oame  to  the 
lenoe^  hearing  the  galloping  in  the  heayj  road.  Two  well- 
monnted  men  instantly  rode  np. 

Emmy  knew  immediatdy  that  they  were  from  aoroas  the 
plains.  Thej  were  heayily  eqoipped,  like  old  trarelera, 
and  looked  worn  and  tired. 

"  Gk>od-eyening,  yoong  lady.  Can  you  keep  ns  and  our 
horses  to-night?" 

The  speaker  was  a  blont^  resolute  man  of  thirty,  per- 
haps, with  a  short,  heavy  beard,  and  eyes  like  steel  points; 
He  wore  a  slouched  hat  and  an  old  cavalry  doak,  and 
leaned  forwasd  eagerly  as  he  spoke,  seeming  to  forget^  in 
his  anxiety,  that  the  former  should  be  removed.  But,  as 
they  rode  in,  the  other  doffed  his  cap  with  a  prompt  cour- 
tesy, and  revealed  a  gay,  dark  face,  surrounded  by  masses 
of  curling,  uncut  black  hair.  A  delicate  mustache  shaded 
the  red,  curved  mouth,  and  two  eloquent  dark  eyes  made 
the  girl's  lids  droop,  as  she  drew  back  with  a  little  blusb, 
from  before  his  horse. 

She  glanced  up  from  her  milking,  and  saw  them  dis- 
mount at  the  door,  and  then  lead  away  their  own  horses 
to  the  stable. 

"  Who  is  the  men  ?  Let  me  get  down  I"  called  Totty, 
burning  with  curiosity.  So  she  lifted  him  down  and  he 
hied  away. 

It  was  a  gala  day  for  Totty  when  travelers  stopped  at 
the  house.  Strangers  always  noticed  a  boy  of  three  who 
stood  so  sturdy  on  his  legs. 

Emmy  slipped  in  at  the  back  door  with  her  paiL 

"  Are  they  going  to  stay,  mother  ?" 

"Yes,  and  they  want  supper.     Fm  tired  to  death." 

'Til  get  it     You  just  sit  down,  mother." 

Emmy  strained  the  milk  with  a  swiftness  of  movement 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  such  round,  white 
arms  and  deft  hands,  dashed  potatoes  into  the  oven  to 
bake,  and  laid  out  bread,  pies,  butter  and  cheese,  with  a 
promptness  which  bespoke  her  mistress  of  the  situation. 
She  was  laying  the  cloth,  when  a  man's  footsteps  made 
her  turn. 

'*  Where  is  ibe  pump  V*  asked  Morgan,  fixing  those 
piercing  eyes  (aad  quite  as  eloquent  they  were  now  as  his 
companicii%)  rtpast  her  face,  as  he  made  his  inquiry. 
Emmy  felt  thrall  but  she  was  eminently  of  a  practical 
turn. 

**  At  the  south  side  of  the  house,  and  you  will  want  a 
towel ;  here^*'  producing  one,  and  then  making  tea  with 
an  energy  whidi  reeommended  her,  as  much  as  her  face, 
to  the  man  who  had  just  gone  out 

It  is  Western  life  that  I  am  telling  you  of,  remember, 
and  sylphs  and  fairies  would  go  a-begging  for  lovers 
among  Western  men.  Admiring  looks  centred  upon  her- 
self were  no  new  thing  for  Emmy  Boberts  to  see.  Yet 
dhe  was  not  spoiled.  Never  was  a  more  sensible  little 
head  than  the  one  Ned  Dashford  surveyed,  as  the  girl 
bent  to  peer  into  the  teapot  before  she  poured  out  his  tea. 
Such  ripples  of  chestnut  hair  I  The  tea  almost  choked 
him. 

He  went  out  into  the  porch  after  supper,  and  coaxed 
Totty  to  his  knee. 

*'  What  is  your  sister's  name,  bub  ?" 

"Emmy,"  said  Totty,  promptly. 

"Who  is  she  going  so  marry  T* 

"She  won't  marry  nobody,  *cos  I  shan't  let  her,"  an- 
swered Totty,  very  eameeUy.     "  She  belongs  to  me." 

Dashford  laughed. 

"But  who  does  she  go  to  ride  with  ?" 

"With  nobody.  She  don't  have  any  time.  She's 
makmg  me  some  pants.  When  I'm  four  years  old  I'm 
goiog  to  wear  'em.'* 


Dashford  let  the  ohild  go^  then  started  a6  Morgan's 
laugh,  dose  behind  him. 

"  He's  a  smart  child,  but  don't  bet  on  him,  Ned.  Same 
fallow  has  a  sure  thing  on  her^  be  certain." 

All  onoonsdous,  she  came  full  upon  them. 

"We  go  to  bed  very  early  here,"  with  a  smile  and 
dimple^  "  so  I  will  show  you  your  room  now.  Yon  can  go 
to  bed  when  you  like,  you  know." 

It  was  Morgan  who  followed  her,  Dashford  being  a  little 
abashed  by  her  sudden  appearance,  and  a£fecting  indiffor- 


She  went  lightly  before  him  carrying  a  candle,  and 
pointed  out  the  chamber. 

"  We  have  not  slept  under  a  roof  for  six  weeks,"  said 
Morgan. 

"You  have  come  across  the  plains,  then  ?'* 

"Yes.  Will  you  let  me  give  you  that  ?  It  came  from 
Colorado." 

It  was  a  little  brooch  of  rich  quartz,  set  in  rough  gold. 

"  Don't  you  value  it  ?"  asked  the  girl,  with  a  blush. 
"It  is  very  pretty.  You  ought  to  take  it  to  your  sweet- 
heart, Mr.  Morgan." 

"I  have  none." 

"Haven't  you?  Are  there  no  young  ladies  in  Colo- 
rado?" 

"None  as  pretty  as  you." 

"What  a  pity  r'  preparing  to  retreat 

"  Wait  a  moment  Do  you  think  that  I  am  very  ugly  ? 
Could  you  like  me  ?" 

This  was  serious.  Emmy  turned  nervous,  said  some- 
thing unimportant,  and  escaped  down-stairs. 

She  went  to  her  own  little  room,  set  the  light  on  the 
tables  and  looked  in  the  mirror  at  the  blnsh  bandng  on 
her  cheek. 

"I  wish  he  wouldn't  talk  to  me  so,"  turning  sway  with 
a  little  ahake  of  her  shoulders.  "He's  got  suoh  sharp 
eyes  he  scares  me." 

She  lay  wakeful  for  a  moment  on  her  pillow,  then  with 
a  sigh  of  healthy  weariness  turned  to  the  warm,  oozy  little 
sleeper  beside  her,  and  fell  into  the  sweet  slumbers  of 
light-hearted  youth. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  she  was  ia  the  b«m« 
hunting  for  fresh-laid  eggs.  Bustling  through  the  mows 
in  the  loft,  she  paused  suddenly,  for  some  one  came  in 
below.    It  was  the  two  men. 

They  had  oome  to  feed  their  horses,  aad  she  lingered, 
half  shy  of  appearing,  counting  her  eggs  and  noisdessly 
looking  for  more.  Suddenly  she  bent  her  head  to  listen 
to  their  words. 

"  Shall  we  puah  on  to-day,  Ned  ?" 

"I  don't  know.     SbaU  we  ?" 

"  The  quarters  are  good.  Suppose  we  give  the  horses  a 
little  rest  ?  Charley'U  never  be  the  better  for  this  trip. 
Hold  up,  old  fellow.  He*s  pretty  well  used  up ;  that's  a 
fact" 

"  If  they'll  keep  us,  well  stay  a  day  or  twa" 

"All  right" 

The  men  went  on  attending  to  their  horses.  Emmy 
began  to  grow  impatient,  more  than  ever  loth  to  oome 
down.  She  counted  the  eggs  again,  then  listened,  but 
the  men  said  nothing  more  of  importance.  She  whis« 
pered  a  mild  anathema,  remembering  that  the  coffee  was 
probably  boiling  over.  At  last  she  heard  her  mother  call- 
ing her.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Thank  her  stars,  they 
were  going !  she  heard  the  barn-door  shut  Gathering  up 
her  eggs  in  her  apron,  she  slid  sv^iftly  down  upon  the 
barn-floor  and  went  scampering  across  the  lot  to  the 
house ;  but,  if  she  had  looked  behind  her  as  she  ran  she 
would  probably  have  discovered  why  hard  Phil  Morgan 
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laaoooBT  TCI  croirrMSioN.— *'i*Btr  cotriD  Ar#L  scb  hbk  tbtbn— jl 

WOMAII  Wjm  A  YOUNO,  DB*D  HACK.  LOOSK  HAIR,  AND  CLASPED 
QAlitM.  THKIH  LIK»K8  OW  IIOBBUK  I^lJi  NOT  AVKKCT  UUC  US 
«TOOX>  WAtUUIKU  TUB  COFFINJ' 

ifM  fnddoslj  fio  merciful  to  hl^  beaat     Sncli  resolute  eyes 

After  breakfast,  when  Emmy  hud  paused  in  lier  dastiog 
to  arrnDge  tbe  little  store  of  ribbous  and  laces  ill  her 
bureaa*draweri  ber  motber  eatered. 

•*  They  irant  to  stay  a  day  or  two,  Emmy." 

"Welir^ 

*'I  reckon  we  can  keep  *em. 

"Just  ae  yon  Hke^  mother/' 

**Yoa  see,  your  lather^s  a  little  beUindband  with  hm 
cropa  this  oenaoa ;  it  will  bo  a  UIU9  something  to  help 
■long.'* 

•'Yea' 
VdL  XIV.,  Nov  ^-24. 


80  the  IraTelers  did  not  depait^  They  grew  oontented 
and  merry,  strolled  out  over  the  country,  told  storiee  at 
meals,  Jraternized  with  Mr.  Boberta  when  ho  arrived  from 
the  distant  market,  where  he  had  been  with  grain,  and 
made  the  loady  old  farmhouse  brisk  and  merry.  Totty« 
with  his  pocket  full  of  pennies  was  in  clover. 

And  something  made  beautiful  Emmy  more  beaatiful 
than  ever.  Perhaps  it  was  the  clear  Jane  weather  which 
broui^bt  out  the  rich  tints  of  her  hair  and  eyes,  perbapa  it 
was  the  press  of  work  which  heightened  her  color,  per* 
baps  it  was  the  indeBoribabb)  expression  which  illumin- 
ated her  face  when  Dashford  spoke,  or  touched  her  hand 
or  met  ber  eye. 

Dashford  came  out  with  the  wittiest  stories,  the  readiest 
suggestions,  the  prettiest  compllmenta. 

•'He's  a  smart  fellow  ;  look  out  for  your  heart,  Emmy," 
her  father  would  say,  laughing. 

She  was  verj  busy  one  morning.  It  was  washing-day, 
and  the  work  was  done  at  the  spring,  at  some  distance 
from  the  house.  Emmy  was  there  alone,  dipping  water, 
when  Dashford  came  out  of  the  woods  with  his  gun  and 
leaped  the  creek* 

''  Now,  Mr.  Dashford,"  cried  the  girl,  knghing,  "I  oaii'l 
hare  any  idlers  here,     If  you  come  here  you  must  work." 

•'  What  must  I  do,  Blue  Eyes  ?" 

'*  You  must  dip  water  or  bring  fagots ;  and  Vm  Ter^ 
busy*  and  you  mustn't  talk  to  me  or  look  at  me.** 

Wheieupon  she  rolled  tha  piak  jsleercs  Uq*jx  Iwo  eaond 
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Arms,  tossed  back  her  glittering  mass  of  hiir,  and  com- 
meooed  washing  with  aa  energy  which  instantly  put  her 
in  snds^  glittering  and  white,  to  the  very  dimples  of  her 
elbows.  In  spite  of  her  express  commands  Dashford  did 
look  at  her,  and  I  really  don't  think  he  was  to  be  con- 
demned* The  heat  brought  an  exquisite  pink  npon  her 
cheeks,  and  the  steam  sent  her  golden  hair  into  number- 
less fairy  spirals  about  her  forehead  and  templec 

"Oh,  how  lazy  I"  looking  over  her  shoulder.  **I 
thought  yon  had  gone  for  fagots.*' 

'*i>id  yon  ?  Emmy,  didn't  yon  know  I  was  looking  at 
yon  V  coming  closer  and  encircling  the  round  waist  and 
the  dimpled  shoulders  with  one  audacious  arm.  **  Tell 
me. 

**  How  should  I  ?"  asked  Emmy,  mftking  ineffectual 
efforts  to  wring  ont  one  of  Totty's  stockings. 

"Don't  yon  know  that  I  never  look  at  anybody  else 
when  you  are  present  ?" 
She  shook  her  head. 

*'Emmy,  don't  you  know  what  keeps  me  here?  I 
ought  to  have  been  in  New  York  a  week  aga" 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  then  drooped,  turning  a 
little  pale. 

"I  love  yon,  Emmy.    Am  I  such  a  bad  fellow  that  yon 
can't  lore  me  a  litUe  f 
Emmy  hid  her  face  and  began  to  cry. 
•*I  don't  think  yon  are  bad  at  all,"  she  sobbed. 
*' And  do  you  love  me  a  tittle  ?" 
"A  little,"  murmured  Emmy,  drooping  more  than  ever. 
And  the  suds  grew  cold  on  Totty's  littie  stockings. 
They  were  all  going  strawberrying  the  next  day.    It 
seemed  great  nonsense  to  Morgan,  but  Emmy,  pouring 
out  his  tea,  said :  '*  Youll  go,  won't  yon,  Mr.  Morgan  ?" 
and  he  instantly  assented.    There  would  be  a  wagon-load 
of  them  to  go  up  on  the  high  prairie^  for  the  mother  and 
Totty  were  of  the  party.    Mr.  Boberts  had  given  a  good- 
humored  consent  to  accompany  them,  and  Emmy  and 
Dashford  and  Morgan  combined  to  fill  the  little  blue 
spring-wagon.     The  white  fetlocks  of  the  old  horse  were 
stained  with    the  crashed  fruit  when    they  descended 
among  it  and  commenced  crvlng  out  at  its  abundance. 

Emmy  was  hunting  up  Totty's  little  basket  in  the 
wagon,  when  Morgan  called  : 

"Miss  Emmy,  here  are  young  larks;  come  and  see 
them." 

So  she  ran  down  in  the  hollow  where  he  stood,  and 
he  pointed  out  the  nest  of  little  brown  birds  set  in  the 
grass. 

"Gome  under  the  trees  here,"  he  said.  "The  berries 
which  ripen  under  the  shade  are  the  largest,  they  say. 
Let  us  see  what  we  can  find." 

Tue  fruit  was.  indeed,  very  large.  Step  by  step  they 
want  into  the  woods. 

Looking  back  shyly  toward  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
to  see  who  might  be  following,  Emmy  saw  a  stir  in  the 
grass. 

"Mr.  Morgan,"  she  said,  pausing,  "  what  is  that  strange 
noise  ?" 

Morgan  heard  the  woll-known  rattle  of  the  reptile  at  the 
same  instant  His  eye  fiashod  from  the  wondering  face  of 
the  girl  to  the  quivering  thing  in  the  grass,  just  ready  for 
the  fatal  spring.  He  waited  for  no  weapon,  but  was  upon 
it  instantly,  trampling  it  to  death  with  his  heavy  boots. 
In  a  moment  its  head  was  bruised,  and  it  Uy  shorn  of  its 
power,  shuddering  and  dying. 
Emmy  was  pale  and  trembling 

"Ob,  Mr.  Morgan,  was  it  going  to  bite  me  ?"  she  cried, 
-fi^  iies^^itoiaoAke  from  beooAUihiii  feet  and  came  to 


"Tes;  if  that  fellow  had  touched  you,  yon  would  not 
live  two  hours !" 

"  He  had  never  been  so  near  to  her  as  now,  with  his 
hand  grasping  hers,  her  beautiful  lips  parted,  and  her 
lovely  eyes  fixed  on  him  in  startled  appeal  He  could  not 
resist  his  passion;  he  clasped  her  close— kissed  her— 
would  not  release  her. 

"Don't,  don't!"  she  begged,  distressed.  "Oh,  Mr. 
Morgan,  yon  must  not  1" 

"Emmy,  I'd  die  for  you  /  Don't,  for  God's  sake^  hate 
mel" 

"I  don't  hate  yon ;  but  let  me  go  I  Oh,  please  do,  Mr» 
Morgan  ?" 

"Are  yon  afraid  of  me,  Emmy?  Fm  a  big,  rough 
fellow,  but  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  bead.  Only 
be  kind  to  me.  I've  had  a  rough  life,  and  I  never  loved 
a  woman  before.  I'll  do  anything  in  the  world  to  make 
yon  happy,  if  you'll  only  be  my  wife." 

She  trembled  violently. 

"  I'm  very  sorry ;  I  cannot  You  must  not  ask  me," 
she  faltered. 

"Wbyr 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  You've  a  heait.  I  suppose,  to  give  soma  one  ?"  he  said, 
after  a  moment  "  If  yon  are  going  to  break  mine  tell  me 
why  ?    Is  there  any  one  else  V* 

Poor  Emmy  I  her  little  secret  was  new,  and  seemed 
sacred.  She  conld  not  tell  it  She  stood  there,  pale, 
lovely  and  helpless  in  his  hands,  and  he  groaned,  looking 
at  her. 

"Yon  could  make  me  happy,  and  I  never  was  happy," 
he  pleaded.  "  Emmy,  you  look  as  tender  and  good  aa  an 
angel  I    Oh,  love  me  a  little  1" 

She  grew  paler  and  more  distressed. 

"  Some  one  has  won  you,  and  lately  I"  he  exelaimed^ 
gripping  her  arm  until  she  shrank  with  pain.  You  were 
different  from  thia  that  first  night  1" 

"You  must  let  me  go—they  are  coming T  she  said, 
relieved. 

The  others  were,  indeed,  coming  up.  He  almost  flung 
her  from  him,  and  crashed  through  the  bushes. 

"Where's  Morgan  ?"  asked  Dashford,  approaching. 

"He  has  gone  into  the  woods.  See,  he  killed  that 
snake,"  pointing  to  the  reptile,  in  explanation  of  her  agi- 
tation, which  instantly  attracted  everybody's  attention. 

"  Sho,  now  I"  muttered  her  father.  "The  thing  is  four 
foot  long.  Look  at  his  rattles.  He  ain't  dead  jct. 
neither  1" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  feel  safe  I  It  ain't  safe  to  have  Totty 
here,  father !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts.  "  Let  us  go  home. 
I  shan't  take  another  mite  of  peaoa  Oh,  goodness  I  what 
was  that  ?"  with  a  violent  spring  to  the  right. 

"Well,  if  mother's  got  nervous,  good-by  to  strawber- 
ries," said  Mr.  Roberts.  "There'll  be  no  more  comfort 
for  any  of  us." 

"The  rest  can  stay,  but  I  don't  want  to,"  said  Mrs. 
Roberts,  who  was  already  holding  Totty  in  her  arms 
abovo  harm's  way. 

"I  shall  go  if  mother  goes,"  said  Emmy. 
Emmy's  decree  having  gone  forth,  Dashford  pnt  flie 
horse  to  the  wagon  again.     As  they  entered  the  vehicle, 
Mr.  Roberts  said  : 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Morgan  ?" 

Dashford  shouted  ;  there  came  back  no  answer.  They 
waited  a  while,  but  after  repeated  calls  and  more  imgering, 
finally  set  off  without  him. 

"He  has  gone  off  hunting,"  said  Dashford ;  "  there  is 
no  use  in  waiting  for  him." 
'*"    '--  and  glee  had  gone  fh>m  Emmy's  manner ;  a^ 
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kepi  lilent  all  the  way  home.    When  he  lifted  her  from 
the  wagon  Duthford  whispered  : 

*'Did  70a  want  to  staj,  Emmy  ?" 

'«No,  nol"  Bhesaid. 

She  was  in  dread  of  Morgan^s  retam.  Bat  he  came  in 
finally,  abont  an  honr  after  snpper,  withont  game.  He 
had  been  following  a  fat  rabbit,  he  laid,  but  loet  him. 

Bnt|  in  dread  of  aome  outbreak  .from  him,  Emmy  grew 
80  qniet  and  reeerTed  that  Dashford  was  devoured  with 
anxiety,  fearfol  that  ehe  was  becoming  indi£forent  to  him. 

'*Wnat  haye  I  done,  Emmy,  he  asked,  following  her 
out  upon  the  poroh  the  next  moroing;  "  Don't  you  want 
me  to  speak  to  you  before  them  ?" 

'*Not  before  Mr.  Morgan,'*  ahe  answered,  hurriedly. 
**  rii  tell  you  when  I  have  a  chance.  Don't  mind  if  I  do 
act  strangely." 

Morgan  I  An  aogry  tliouglit  shot  through  Dashford's 
mindl  Did  lie  covet  Emmy  ?  Did  he  dare  interfere  ? 
What  had  he  said  to  her  ? 

He  was  goiog  to  town  that  day.  He  started  up  rest- 
lessly to  saddle  his  horse.  Something  must  be  done.  It 
was  time  matters  were  decided,  and  he  would  have  time  to 
think  on  his  way  to  town.  He  would  never  give  Emmy 
up — ^no,  not  if  he  had  to  carry  her  away  by  force.  He 
was  so  excited  in  mind  that  he  fretted  his  horse  with  curb 
and  spur,  or  gave  rein  and  rode  in  such  a  headlong  way 
that  he  was  splashed  with  the  mud  of  creeks  and  runs. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  Emmy  if  Morgan 
had  shown  the  least  resentment;  but  while  he  neither 
sought  nor  avoided  her,  there  was  a  glint  in  his  eye  before 
which  she  shrank. 

After  Dashford  had  gone  that  day  she  avoided  the 
doorstep  where  he  was  cleaning  his  pistols,  and  took 
her  sewing  to  her  own  bedroom. 

'*My  goodness,  Emmy,"  said  Mrs.  Boberts,  coming  in, 
**  Mr.  Dashford  has  forgotten  all  about  that  letter  to  your 
TJnde  George.  It  ought  to  be  mailed  to-day,  or  he  won't 
get  it  until  next  week. " 

••Weil  mother,  111  saddle  KiUy  and  take  it  in." 

••Ain't  you  too  tired,  dear  ?" 

••Oh,  nor 

It  was  a  chilly,  dull  day.  Emmy  was  prcporiag  for  tha 
Tide  when  her  mother  put  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

••  Emmy,  Kitty  is  in  the  pasture,  and  Mr.  Morgan  said 
he  would  get  her  for  you. " 

Unconscious  that  she  had  male  a  very  disagreeable  in- 
stead of  a  most  agreeable  annouuoement,  Mrs.  Roberts  re- 
tired. With  a  shade  of  trepidation  in  her  manner,  Emmy 
hurried  on  her  uoat  green  habit  and  went  out 

Morgan  had  brought  up  Kitty,  and  was  saddling  her  at 
the  door. 

Pity  and  fear  made  her  dread  the  very  sight  of  this  man. 
Now  she  must  place  herself  in  his  hands.  She  went  for- 
ward reluctantly.  As  he  lifted  her  to  the  saddle,  ehe  felt 
that  he  trembled.  He  looked  up  into  her  face  and  both 
flushed—he  with  the  strength  of  his  emotions,  and  she 
with  a  painful  shamei 

She  turned  her  horse's  head  impatiently,  and  was  gone. 
He  watched  her  flying  away  on  the  little  pony,  and  a  look 
came  into  his  face  that  she  might  well  have  feared. 

Emmy  met  Dashford  in  town.  He  stood  at  the  door  of 
a  harness-shop,  where  he  was  having  his  saddle  repaired, 
and  as  she  cantered  by  she  gave  him  a  merry  little  nod  and 
smile. 

Elated  by  the  motion,  she  was  in  the  happiest  mood, 
forgetting  all  her  little  cares  and  perplexities— for  youth 
is  elastie  and  love  is  sweet— and  Dashford  gazed  after  her 
until  she  was  lost  from  sight  He  would  put  all  dangers 
at  an  end  immediately — she  should  be  his  wifd 


Biding  still  at  a  brisk  pace,  she  was  suddenly  thrown 
from  the  saddla  What  caused  the  aooideut  she  never 
knew.  Probably  her  pony  suddenly  paused  while  run- 
ning, and  she  was  thrown  over  her  head.  Half-stunned, 
she  lay  motionless  for  several  moments ;  then,  trying  to 
stir,  she  only  moaned  with  pain. 

But  almost  immediately  she  heard  a  step — a  man  run- 
ning, and  a  voice— Morgan's. 

••  Emmy,  are  you  hurt  ?" 

She  did  not  know.  He  raided  her  and  supported  her, 
and  her  disaster  seemed  more  dreadful  than  ever,  for  she 
was  quite  in  his  power  again,  and,  plainer  than  eveiy- 
thing,  she  could  see  how  he  loved  her. 

While  ehe  was  moaning  with  pain  and  despair,  he 
kissed  her  pale  cheek  and  trembled. 

••  Please  take  me  home,  Mr.  Morgan,"  she  pleaded. 

••Yes,  in  a  moment" 

But  he  did  not  stir.  He  seemed  revolving  something  in 
his  mind.  She  felt  that  it  was  some  desperate  measure, 
and  her  heart  sank  with  foar. 

Her  thoughts  frightened  her  more  and  mora  Suddenly 
she  struggled  out  of  his  arms.  He  let  her  go,  and  ehe 
stood  leaning  against  the  wall. 

••  Tou  are  not  hurt  ?"  he  asked. 

"No." 

No  bones  were  broken,  but  she  was  in  pain  from  the 
shock.  Yet  she  would  willingly  have  walked  home  if  she 
might  have  avoided  the  man  before  her.  When  she  looked 
at  him,  she  fidtered  and  shrank  before  his  face. 

••Emmy,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  •'I  am  desperate — 
you  shall  be  mine  1" 

She  looked  about  hopelessly  for  rescue. 

••  It  is  idle  in  you  not  to  yield ;  it  is  time  lost,  girl.  I 
never  was  balked." 

She  looked  up,  hoping  for  pity,  so  powerless  she  felt 
before  the  physical  and  magnetic  strength  of  this  man. 

He  only  said,  ••!  love  you,"  and  held  her  hands.  •*I 
love  you,  Emmy.  I  don't  wish  to  hurt  you,  but  I  never 
will  give  you  up," 

••You  must— I  don't  love  you— I  never  could,"  she 
cried,  with  a  beating  heart. 

His  face  grew  dark,  and  she  frowned,  though  terrified. 

•*  You  dare  not  hurt  me !  You  shall  not  talk  to  me  in 
this  way.     Let  me  go,  Mr.  Morgan  I" 

But  her  hands  were  in  a  vise. 

••  Who  is  it  that  you  love  ?"  he  asked. 

Her  eyes  defied  the  gUtter  of  his  for  a  moment,  then 
she  continued,  flushing : 

••  I  love  Mr.  Dashford  I  I  mean  to  marry  him  1" 

••  You  do  ?"  ho  syllabled,  with  a  little  laugh. 

••Will  you  let  me  go  ?"  she  asked,  wringing  her  hands 
passionately  in  his  grasp. 

He  suddenly  released  them, 

••  Yes,  you  may  go  now." 

She  started  away  from  him  instantly,  and  looked 
around  for  the  pony,  which  stood  grazing  close  at  handi 
Emmy  gathered  up  the  reins,  and  leaped  upon  her  back. 
Morgan  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  what  she  was  doing. 
He  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  his  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground,  nor  did  he  raiso  them  as  she  rode  away. 

Emmy  flow  homOi  Half  an  hour  later,  Morgan  was  at 
home.  She  Eaw  him  unsaddling  his  horse  at  the  barn- 
door. 

••  I  wish  he  was  dead  1"  she  cried,  passionately. 

She  must  tell  some  one ;  cihe  would  toll  Dashford,  she 
thought 

But  Dashford  did  not  oomOi  They  had  supper  without 
him.  Morgan  talked  more  than  usual,  but  he  did  not 
speak  to  Emmy  ;  it  never  had  been  hia  cuatooL  V^  ^a&k. 
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mncti  to  lier.  They  were  rialog  Irom  the  tabid  when  Daab(ord*s  horao 
whiaaied  at  tbe  gate. 

''There's  Mitter  Daabford  1"  cried  Tottj,  atraggliug  oat  of  Lk  high 
chair.  He  had  beea  promLsed^  in  the  earlj  purt  of  the  daj,  oandiea  from 
towo. 

But  the  horae  was  riderleaa. 

"What  does  thia  meaa  It"  cried  Mr.  Roberts.  •*  Here's  the  horae,  aad 
DO  maater.  Like  as  not  he's  broken  awtij,  and  Mr,  Daahford  will  haTO 
to  Wdlk  oat" 

"  He  hasn^t  got  thrown,  h&i  he,  father  ?"  asked  Mra.  Bbberta,  timid! j, 

**  No,  I  gaeea  not     Mr.  Baahford'a  a  powerful  good  rider." 

**  Oh/*  atiid  Morgan,  carelasaty,  **  he  hoan**  been  thrown.  The  graj 
has  broken  hia  halter,  probablj  impatieut**' 

But  the  baiter  was  not  broken. 

Morgan  suggested  then  that  the  animal  had  been  careleealj  tied— Ned 
waa  very  careless. 

"Well,  I'll  hamesa  the  graya  into  the  apnog  wagOD.  and  go  in  lor 
Mr.  Daahford,"  aaid  Mr.  Eoberta,  **It*a  a  good  four  niilea  out  Pd  aa 
Here  go  in  town  to*night  as  not — might  piok  np  a  little  news," 

Morgan  turned  and  re-entered  the  house ;  and  when  Mr.  Roberta  bad 
driven  a  mile,  he  saw  Dashford  lying  by  the  roadaide^  his  brains  beaten 
out  with  the  butt  of  a  piatoL 

It  was  after  dark  before  they  brought  the  body  to  the  house.  It  wna 
cold  and  ghastly,  Emmy  waa  very  calm  until  they  stood  upon  the 
three  bold  with  tbe  slif,  inanimate  figure,  and  then  sLe  fainted ;  she  w&i 
restored  only  to  fall  into  fever  and  doLirium. 

A  crowd  came  with  Dashford *s  body.  The  passing  to  and  fro  con* 
tinned.  Some  came  from  curioaity,  some  for  legal  inlormatiaa  rtgaxd* 
ing  the  dead  man. 

Many  had  ^een  him  in  town  in  the  hour  of  his  departure  ;  tbe  next 
word  had  betn  that  a  jury  waa  required  for  lum,     iSomo  came  to  oiler 
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kelp  ta  the  family.     Mrs,  BoberU  was  utter] 7  mid  acd 
blpleaa  with  the  friglit, 

V^ho  had  done  it  ?    The  conn  try  was  in  arma,     Beverol 
.  fnapicions  oharactera  were  airostedi  but  tbey  proxed  an 

Libi. 

Bttt  Daahford  was  buried,  Morgan,  rtrj  pale,  bnl  moro 
collected  than  thd  rest,  gave  the  dead  man's  history,  and 
nndertook  to  commnnicate  wilb  his  Iriends.  They  were 
but  recent  Bcqnaiiitances,  having  met  in  Denver  two 
Qonihs    prev 
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t>its,   and   jonr- 

nejed      across 

(be   plains   to- 

(jetber.  Hebsd 

nerer     know  a 

Ked    to    htve 

on    enemy,  bo 

said.      Do  bad 
en     on     the 
rvoad  abont  tbo 

time  bis  friend 

left  town,  and 

tbo  conn  try  all 

nbont    seemed 

qnite  deserted. 

Dasbford  bad 

Ln  o  t      been 

[robbed.      This 

mado  tbo  mat- 
ter moro  mys- 
terious.    More 

than  two  hun- 
dred   dollars 

and     valuablo 

papers     were 

fonnd     in     Ills 

pocketa     And 

there   was  a 

diamond     ring 

en    bis    band» 

and  3.  fine  gold 

repeater    upon 

bis  person.    It 

was     probable 

tbat     be     bad 

l>een     dragged 

backward  from 

bis    horse,  by 

some     one 

springing  from 

the  bosbefl^  and 
'  li  i  s     lori^eftd 

and     temples 

crushed  by  re- 
peated,     well- 
aimed  blows. 
The  lacerated 

brow  had  been 

bound     with 

folds  of  fine  oambrio,  tbo  stlffeaed  limbs  composed,  oud 

the  murdered  man  laid  to  reat  with  the  gentleness  and 

compassion  that  almost  atonel  for  the  violent  death* 
Mrs,  lioberts  hung  over  Emray*8  pillow.     Througli  all 

her  agitation  and  dread,  ehe  remembered  to  shield  bef 

daughter  from  the  gosBips*  tongues. 

**  She  has  not  been  well  for  a  day  or  two,**  she  said  ta 

them,  coming  out  of  the  bedroom,  and  shutting  the  door 

careiully  behind  her,  **and  I  know  it  was  the  sight  of  the 

bloody  state  be  was  brought  in  that  turned  her  sick,  for 
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she  never  said  a  word  when  tho  ne\^i  came,  only  sat 
down,  a  littlo  faint;  but  when  they  came,  bringing  tho 
body,  sho  slipped  down  on  the  floor  deadlikc,  and  she 
didn't  seem  to  oome  to  her  reason  nght.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  seeing  her  that  way,  I  should  have  fainted  myself,  for 
there  was  bis  poor  hand  hanging  out  of  the  shirt,  the  ring 
on  it»  60  natural,  and  still  he  was  snob  a  sight  to  be  seen  1 
Trembling  and  talking  continually,  she  yet  attended 
.faithfully  on  Emmy.     And  gradually  it  crept  into  the 

minds  of  the 
parents  that 
there  was  a 
good  cause 
why  the  girl 
should  be  so 
overwhelmed. 

"  Ned,  Ned !" 
she  would  cry, 
"  we  will  be 
happy.  No,  I 
am  not  fickle, 
ind  I'll  be 
true  to  you 
always.  Never 
mind  tellinpr 
rao  that  yon 
have  been  a 
little  wild ;  you 
will  be  good 
and  happy 
with  me.  Tell 
me  about  your 
mother.  S  k  e 
was  [^ood  to 
you.  We  will 
go  and  see  her, 
and,  perhaps 
your  father 
will  forgive  you 
now.  But  I 
will  lovo  you, 
dear,  no  matter 
what  the  rest 
da** 

"Listen," 
Mrs.  Boberts 
said  to  her  hus- 
band. "People 
would  say  that 
there  was  some- 
thing between 
them.'* 

The  girl 
tossed  up  her 
burnincT  hands. 
'*:Ned!Nedr 
she  called  out, 
piercingly  I  **  be 
c  a  r  e  f  u  L  He 
will  most  certiiinly  bate  yon  if  be  returns  T* 

'*  Mury,"  said  the  lather,  **I  think  thai  there  uas  sz^me* 
thing  between  them." 

l^or  a  fortnight  the  girl  hovered  between  life  and  death  ; 
then  the  fever  passed  away,  and  she  seemed  partly  con- 
scious. She  ate  and  drank,  gained  strength,  and  still 
seemed  only  partly  conscious.  A  new  fear  Beized  upon 
them.     "Was  her  brain  afiectcd  ? 

She  seemed  utterly  indiifcrcnt  to  everythiag,  aaking 
nothing,  relnsing  nothing. 
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"This  BUte  mnst  be  broken  up/'  said  the  doctor,  at 
length. 

One  day  they  dressed  her,  and  her  father  oarried  her  in 
his  arms  out  into  the  old  sittiagroom. 

"Emmy/*  said  the  mother,  drawing  the  thick  hair  from 
the  sunken  temples,  "don't  the  old  room  look  pleasant? 
Here  is  yonr  work-br^ket  Don't  you  want  to  sit  and  sew 
with  mother  ?" 

The  girl's  eye  fell  indifferently  npon  every  objeoti  nntil 
suddenly  it  rested  npon  Dashford's  oap,  which  hnng 
npon  a  nalL  She  pushed  her  mother  aside  and  started  to 
her  feet,  looking  at  it  earnestly.  They  watched  her  in 
agony.  First,  absorbing  attention  fixed  every  feature; 
then,  commencing  to  tremble,  she  asked :  "  Mother, 
where  is  he  ?"  They  hesitated  to  reply,  but,  in  a  mo- 
ment, with  a  dreadful  cry,  she  fell  in  strong  couTulsions 
at  their  feet ;  and  from  that  shook  she  never  recovered. 

It  was  a  beaotif 111  day  when  they  buried  her.  The  girl 
had  been  much  beloved,  and  then,  it  was  the  season  for 
flowers,  BO  that  the  room  in  which  she  lay  became  a 
bower.  They  broke  boughs  of  blooming  shrabs,  and 
•robed  doora  and  windows.  They  looped  vines  about  the 
pictures ;  they  made  a  garlflnd  for  the  coffin,  and  filled 
the  bands  of  the  fair  sleeper  with  lilies,  striving  to  soften 
this  second  dreadful  death  for  the  prostrated  mother  and 
•tricken  father. 

The  graveyard  was  on  a  hillside,  not  far  from  the  river 
— the  turgid  Missouri  Biver,  so  baseless  and  shifting  in  its 
oonrsa  They  hollowed  her  grave,  and  laid  her  to  rest 
with  prayers.  A  large  concourse  were  assembled  ;  among 
them  Morgan  atood,  with  pale,  downcast  face.  His  form 
trembled  when  he  shook  hands  with  the  father  of  Emmy, 
as  they  taroed  from  the  grave,  but  he  repeated  the  usual 
words  of  condolence  steadily  ;  and  who  was  not  pale  and 
downcast  ?  Dear  Emmy  I  the  happiest,  smartest  girl  in 
all  the  oonntry  round  about  was  gone. 

At  the  period  of  Emmy's  confirmed  illness,  Morgan  had 
left  the  housei  It  was  imposBible  to  entertain  guests 
longer  in  such  a  household  of  distress.  After  the  funeral 
he  remained  in  town  for  a  day  or  two,  waiting  to  take  pas- 
sage for  St.  Louis. 

But,  thoush  the  river  was  high,  and  still  rising,  and  it 
waB  considered  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year  for 
traosportrttion,  no  steamers  oame  down.  On  the  third  day 
after  a  boat  was  due,  word  came  that  the  course  of  the 
river  had  changed  at  a  certain  point,  so  that  the  channel 
was  laid  almost  bare,  and  two  boata  lay  above  waiting  for 
a  pilot  This  occasioned  much  excitement  and  uneasi- 
ness among  various  travelers.  It  diverted  speculation 
from  the  murder  case,  and  knots  of  people  were  continu- 
ally gatliered  on  the  shore,  speculating  upon  the  state  of 
the  river. 

The  volume  of  water  was  very  great  The  river  had 
net  been  so  high  for  years,  and  it  was  still  rising.  The 
cabins  on  the  banks  were  endangered  ;  some  of  them  were 
washed  away. 

"  What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  ?"  exclaimed  one  man, 
stamping  about  the  levee.  "I  shall  lose  five  thousand 
dollars  if  I  don*t  get  to  St  Joseph  this  week  I" 

Everybody  knew  him.  He  was  a  speculator  named 
Damley. 

••  You  never  kunch  a  skiff  on  these  waters,  I  suppose  T 
said  Morgan. 

••Not  often— «naggy.  We  go  acroes  sometimes  in  a 
akii!^  bnt  the  Missouri  is  not  good  for  boating,  especially 
at  present,"  laughing  fretfully  as  he  eyed  the  sullen, 
raging  tide. 

"  Those  felbwB  up  above  will  have  a  good  time  waiting 
lor  B  pUoi, "  said  some  ona     "  How  the  deuoe  is  a  man  to 


know  where  the  channel  is  now  ?"  pointing  to  where  the 
roof  of  a  hi  ise,  evidently  lifted  by  the  very  water  from  its 
resting-place,  floated  briskly  by.  Timbers  and  raftera  fol- 
lowed. Now  and  then  cattle,  caught  by  the  inundation, 
would  be  Been  struggling  in  the  turgid  current ;  bnt 
everything  went  down.  The  tide  rose  into  the  streets  of 
the  town,  occasioning  great  alarm  and  discomfort  At 
last,  on  the  sixth  day,  it  was  stated  to  be  at  an  ebb. 

Still,  no  boats  came  down.  Five  were  said  to  be  con- 
gregated above.  Tidebonnd  travelers  were  still  detained. 
At  last  some  one  suggested  that  a  well<steered  raft  might 
safely  reach  St  Joseph.  The  suggestion  was  received 
with  favor.  Darnley  instantly  supplied  timber,  and 
Morgan  and  others  set  to  work  at  construction. 

Morgan  was  not  looking  well  He  seemed  in  a  fever  to 
get  away.  "This  is  such  a  sickly  place,"  he  said.  He 
looked  very  pale,  and  they  told  him  that  he  was  going  to 
have  agne. 

"I  guess  th:s  current  will  outrun  it,"  he  said,  as  they 
pushed  off. 

There  were  Darnley,  Morgan  and  five  others  aboard. 
Two  of  tl^e  men  were  old  river-hands,  and  to  them  was  en- 
trusted the  management  of  the  raft  It  was  about  twenty 
feet  square,  of  strong  oak  timbers,  spliced  together  with 
good  cable-rope,  and  covered  with  well-secured  cotton- 
wood  boards.  They  had  rigged  an  awning  npon  it,  and 
were  well  supplied  with  strong  poles. 

It  was  bright  moonlight  when  they  set  off,  Darnley  re- 
quiring to  be  at  St  Joseph  the  next  day,  and  no  one  much 
in  favor  of  delay.  It  would  take  them  but  about  three 
hours  to  go  down,  they  calculated. 

They  were  men  inured  to  strange  situations ;  but  the 
passage  was  a  little  exciting.  The  thick,  opaque  water 
had  such  force— the  eddies  swirled  so  about  the  snags — 
the  low  banks  lay  so  still,  and  had  such  strange  features 
in  the  moonlight  They  felt  their  danger,  and  stood 
watching  the  sullen  glints  of  the  dnll  current  All  wero 
armed  with  a  pole.  If  an  emergency  came,  it  would  be 
sudden.  The  raft  sped  free,  and  every  little  obstruction 
showed  the  force  of  the  tide  which  bore  it 

"If  we  get  aground  on  a  sandbar  now,  we  are  about 
forty  times  worse  off  than  we  were  above,"  said  Darnley. 
"That's  not  as  bad  as  striking  a  rock.     If  we  do  that, 
well  go  swimming  as  if  a  whale's  tail  knocked  us  up  in 
the  air,"  said  an  old  fellow,  who  had  been  a  seaman. 

"Look  ahead  for  them  eddiee,   Chilton  1"  sang  out 
Darnley,  cheerily.     "They  mean  something  like  snags. 
There  she  rounds — hurr^th  1" 
The  men  drew  In  their  poles  and  rested  again. 
"  Have  they  found  out  about  that  murder  up  in  the 
town  ?"  asked  some  one. 

"No,"  said  Darnley.     "It  was  the  dirtiest,  bloodiest 
piece  of  business  I've  heard  of  for  a  long  while.    But 
rogues  always  go  clear  in  this  country." 
"Unless  a  mob  takes  'em,"  laughed  the  old  seaman. 
*'  Well,  mobs  are  not  squeamish  about  hanging  a  mur- 
derer.    Most  men  set  a  pretty  good  valne  on  their  lives ; 
it  stirs  up  a  man  to  find  a  good  fellow  he  has  known  lying 
on  the  road  with  his  brains  beat  out ;  don't  it,  Morgan  ?" 
Morgan  gave  a  tense  start  on  being  addressed,  though 
he  had  not  the  appearance  of  a  nervous  man.     He  had 
been  standing  very  still,  and  listening  to  the  oonversation 
with  his  head  bent  down. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  an  apparent  effort 
"Well,  what's  your  opinion,  air?    A  doBe  fellow  like 
you  generally  does  some  thinking  ?** 

"  I  don't  know  anything  abpnt  it,**  said  Morgan,  with 
perceptible  reinotanoBi. 
"HillorodledOUUoii^  aloar 
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Thej  tarned  qaloklj,  and  saw  a  dark  object  following 
tbem. 

"  It's  a  black  dog  I**  cried  one. 

"It's  a  box  1*'  exclaimed  another. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  long,  opm  box.  It  floated  Bteadilj  in 
their  wake.  They  stood  in  silenoe,  watching  it  while  it 
tossed  on  a  waTe»  or  trembled  in  an  eddj,  bnt  always  es- 
caped detention,  and  sped  after  them  in  a  seeming  haste. 

"Good  heaTensl"  exclaimed  Darnley,  at  last,  "it's  a 
coffin  !'• 

No  one  spoke.  They  all  saw  that  it  was  so,  and  that  it 
was  not  empty.  Fortunately,  they  were  in  deep,  nnob- 
fitmcied  water,  or  in  those  moments  of  awe  and  astouish- 
ment  they  might  have  met  their  deaths.  ToBsicg  like  a 
toy,  yet  conquering  all  delays,  the  dreadful  object  sped  on, 
never  allowiug  them  to  leave  it— tossiog,  trembling  in  the 
water,  yet  following  closely,  even  gaining  on  them.  Once 
it  struck  a  rock,  and  some  small  objects  spun  out  into  the 
water ;  they  looked  like  withered  flowers. 

*'  There's  a  woman  in  it !"  said  Chilton,  under  his 
breath. 

Thjy  could  all  see  her  then— a  woman,  with  a  young, 
dead  face,  loose  hair  and  clasped  hands. 

"What  does  it  mean  ?"  they  whispered. 

A  strange  laugh  broke  out  beside  them. 

"She  is  followiog  me,"  said  Morgan.  "It's  Emily 
Boberts.  I  killed  Ned  Dashford.  Put  me  in  charge  of 
the  sheriff  as  soon  as  we  reach  St  Joseph,  men  1" 

Their  looks  of  horror  did  not  affect  htm.  He.  stood 
watching  the  coffin  or  lookiug  toward  St.  Joseph,  as  if  he 
were  impatient  to  be  hanged. 

They  reached  the  town,  and  forced  their  raft  up  to  the 
landing,  and  disposed  of  Morgan  as  he  had  requested. 
The  coffin  was  reinterred.  It  hod  been  washed  from  its 
hillside  grave  by  the  inundation,  and,  by  a  coincident, 
floated  in  the  wake  of  the  raft. 

Some  Western  laws  are  stiiogent     ^lorgan  wan  hanged. 
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No  BEOORD  of  the  foundation  of  this  library  nppoars  to 
remain.  The  books  for  whose  safe  keeping  the  earliest 
statutes  of  the  college  provide  (a.  d.  1340)  are  the  service 
books  of  the  chapel,  and  perhaps  the  item  which  Gutch 
quotes  from  the  college  accounts  of  a  d.  1362,  "  Scribenti 
Registrarinm  Librorum,"  might  refer  only  to  these  service 
books.  But  in  a  dosument  dated  1372  there  are  entered, 
alter  some  pieces  of  chapel  plate,  "uaam  bibliam,  Ctisos- 
tomum  sup.  Matth.,  Augustinum  de  Civitate  dei.  Sex- 
tum,  decretalL  cum  omnibusdo  ctoribus,  Doctorem  subtil - 
em,  Polucronica  Gestrienc,"  and  some  sixteen  other 
books. 

Already,  then,  the  nucleus  of  a  collection  for  the  use  of 
students  and  teachers  had  been  formed,  and  a  charge  for 
book  chains  which  is  quoted  by  Gntch  and  Ingram  from 
college  accounts  of  an  earlier  date,  would  seem  to  imply 
the  existence  of  a  special  book*  room  thus  early.  The 
benefaction  list  of  the  library,  first  drawn  out  in  1622, 
opens  with  the  name  of  Simon  de  Bredon,  canon  of 
Chichester,  who  in  1382  bequeathed  certain  books  to 
various  other  Oxford  colleges,  and  to  the  Qneen's  Hall 
"Libmm  Bartholomsei  de  naturis  rerum,"  a  gift,  however, 
which  if  not  to  be  found  in  our  present  manuscript  oup- 
boards. 

Th«ra  follows— 1382— the  bequest  made  by  William 
Bede^  Bifibop  of  Ohichester,  **x  Hbros  et  x  libros  et  unum 
oaUoMB,  which  proved  to  be  the  pattern  of  many  otiier 
«iftSL    In  1422  Boger  Whelpdals,   Bishop    of   CarLsle, 


formerly  provost,  bequeaths,  together  with  vestments  for 
the  chapel,  "Omnes  libros  mss.  abductos  ab  Oxonia 
ordioatos  pro  studio.  ** 

For  the  next  century  and  a  half  the  benefaction  list  is 
blank,  nor  do  Gntch  (<nd  Wood  supply  any  facts  as  to  this 
period.  But  from  al>out  1580  the  gifts  seem  to  have 
grown  frequent  Archbishop  Grindal  may  be  quoted  first, 
with  his  "cast  of  bowls,"  his  collection — some  ninety  cr 
one  hundred  volumes — of  patristic  theology,  biblical  com* 
mentaries  and  history,  and  his  £10  "  toward  the  clasping, 
bossing  and  chaining  of  the  same.'*  Some  other  donors are^ 
like  him,  strangers,  but  the  majority  are  actual  or  former 
members  of  the  college.  John  Curruy,  fellow,  bequeaths, 
in  1652.  £5  to  the  college,  whereof  £3  43.  is  spent  on  a 
silver  cup,  the  remainder  on  "  Soriptores  Historife  Angli- 
canse  "  Antony  Farington,  fellow  commoner,  presents  a 
Plutarch  and  a  loving-cup.  Cuthbert  Buckle,  Alderman  of 
London,  presents  a  kini^'s  Bible  ;  John  Hill,  upper  cook  of 
the  college,  a  Geneva  Bible  ;  Christopher  Potter,  provost, 
gives  in  his  lifetime  a  set  of  classical  and  theological 
books,  and  dying,  leaves  instructions  that  a  certain  part 
of  his  own  library  shall  be  stored  in  t!:e  college  archives, 
not  to  be  readily  come  at  by  the  younger  sort,  those 
authors,  namely,  who  are  commonly  called  Socinians. 

The  tradition  of  Provt  st  Potter*s  caution  remains,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  in  the  college  to  this  day  ;  at  least,  books 
on  domonology  and  witchcraft.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  among 
the  numbr'rs,  are  still  locked  up.  The  catalogue  of  1663 
shows  a  very  respect.ible  collection,  including  those  manu- 
scripts which  are  perhaps  our  greatest  treasures,  but  of 
fift.en  century  printed  books  very  few. 


Employment  por  Women.  — Tlie  chief  cause  of  the  pre- 
ferenco  of  young  women  for  the  office  and  shop  is  in  the  fact 
that  domestic  service  is  too  often  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  diiigrace,  instead  of  being  considered,  as  it  should  be,  as 
an  accomplishment  The  next  reason  is  the  incapacity  of 
women  generally  to  comprehend  the  difference  between 
their  future  and  the  future  of  young  men  starting  out  in 
the  same  line  of  business  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  many 
eyes,  the  pay  is  more  tempting  at  the  outset  If  any 
woman  ever  supposed  that  copying  six  or  seven  hours  a 
day,  day  in  and  day  out,  or  standing  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  in  a  shop  is  any  easier  than  ordinary  domestic 
Idbor,  she  soon  unlearns  it  when  she  tries  it  Copying 
and  adding  figures  are  severe  forms  of  labor,  and  require 
the  robust  constitution  of  a  strong  and  healthy  man  if 
such  work  is  to  be  continuous.  Let  those  who  expect  to 
accomplish  anything  in  life  begin  at  the  beginning,  man 
and  woman,  and  keep  to  it  Of  course  no  reasoning  will 
apply  to  necessity.  It  is  only  to  such  as  have  other  op* 
portunities  that  this  philosophy  is  addressed. 

The  I^eedle*s  Eye.— The  passage  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, '*It  is  easier  for  a  camel,  etc.,'*  has  perplexed  many 
good  men  who  have  read  it  literally.  In  Oriental  cities 
there  are  in  the  large  gates  small  and  very  low  apertures, 
called,  metaphorically,  "needles*  eyes,"  just  as  we  talk  of 
windows  on  shipboard  as  "bulls*  eyes."  These  entrances 
are  too  narrow  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  or  even  if  loaded.  When  a  loaded  camel  has  to 
pass  through  one  of  theee  entrances,  it  kneels  down,  its 
load  is  removed,  and  then  it  shuffles  through  on  its  knees. 
** Yesterday,"  writes  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  from  Cairo,  ''I 
saw  a  camel  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle — that  is,  the 
low,  srohed  door  of  an  inclosnre.  He  must  kneel  and 
bow  bis  head  to  creep  through ;  and  thus  the  rich  mail 
must  hnmble  himself." 
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Bv  Andrew 

To  r>R«?<nt"m'E  llie  ftppearanea  anil  eTery-day  aapoot  of 
frog-ex  18 tenoo  would  bo  a  superflaous  task.     The  animal 
••sits"  at  ease  very  muGh  as  does  a  cat ;  end,  indeed,  ex- 
hibits alao  rauoh  of  the  stolidity  of  expression  which  cbar- 
act^rizes  the  familiar  denizen  of  our  hearths.     In  watch- 
ing  a   frog  in   its  resting   postare  we    perceive   that   it 
iposaesaes  characters  which  readily  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a 
Fmember  of  the  highest  gronp,  or  sub-kingdom  of  the 
animal  world.     Its  limbs  are  thns  fonnd  to  be  (oar  in 
number,  and   to  possess,  as  everybody  knows,  like  the 
body  itself,  an  inner  skeleton.     In  this  resi^ot,  the  frog 
^agrees  with  man  himself  and  with  all  other  vertebrate  ant* 
Hals ;  for  in  that  group  the  limbs  never  exceed  fonr,  and 
always  in  pairs— although,  indeed,  we  may  find  no 
iiba  at  allp  as  in  most  snakes  ;  or  only  one  pair,  as  in 
Inhales  and  some  fishes.     The  frog's  bind  limbs  are  seen 
to  be  disproportionrttely  long  when  compared  with  his 
fore  members.     These  elongated  hmbs  form  very  effective 
ewimmmg-paddk*e»  as   might  readily  be  supposed,  and 
lieir  five   toes  are  duly  webbed   for  natalciry  purposes. 
The  front  limbs   possess    fonr   fingers   only,  anl    these 
agers  are  d(  stitute  of  a  web.     Th^  frog  is  entireJy  un- 
pr  teoted  by  any  har J  covering.     No  scales  am  pre*ient, 
Mild  la  this  jcspecti  we  may  note  in  paaaing,  it  presents  a 


very  decided  contrast  to  the  reptil**e,  wbich— as  may  be 
readily  illustrated  by  the  case  of  lizards,  Stirpeuiti  iiud  the 
like— are  well  provicled  in  the  matter  of  body-eovt?ring. 

There  is  no  distinct  ntck  in  our  frog,  the  bmad,  flat* 
tened  head  appearing  to  join  the  trunk  directly  and  of 
itself.  The  eyes  are  very  prominent;  and  although  ears 
^vould,  at  first  si^ht,  appear  to  be  wanting,  the  nataraUst 
would  point  to  a  tightly -stretched  sorfrtce  of  skin  existing 
just  behind  the  eye,  and  colored  of  a  durk  hue.  This  ia 
the  tympanum^  and  represents  the  ■•drum"  of  the  ear  ia 
higher  forms  of  life  ;  so  that  our  frog*8  ear  may  be  roughly 
compared  to  our  own  organ  of  hearing,  minm  the  outer 
ear,  and  also  the  passage  leading  from  ih^it  outer  ear  to 
the  "drum."  There  is  no  trace  of  a  tad  in  the  ful]«g?owii 
frog,  albeit  that  in  early  life  it  certainty  poss'^sses  an  ap« 
pendage  of  that  kind^  such  an  observation  warning  ua  that 
in  studying  an  animal  form,  it  is  necessary  to  become  ao* 
qiiainted  with  its  early  history  for  dfvelopment)  as  wall  aa 
with  its  later  exif^tenoe.  The  last  feature  of  fien^ral  iotor* 
est  in  the  outer  aspect  of  frog-existence  oonsiits  in  a  Taty 
noticeable  prominenoe  which  appears  in  tho  animaTi 
back*  just  where  the  hsunoh-bones  and  the  spine  an 
joined  tngo tlier.  This  prominence  well-nis^h  gives  Iha 
animal  the  appearance  of  being  **  broken^baokod  ^;  bni  if 
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ira  glftDcetl  at  ttie  skeleton  of  the  fro^,  as  placed  m  a  slt- 
itng  postare,  we  ehouUl  discern  that  tbo  proaiineaoo  in 
question  waa  a  per  feci!  j  iiattiral  and  normal  featoro  of  its 
anatomy,  and  that  it  was  due  to  the  sharp  angle  formed 
bj  the  union  of  the  animaVa  hauQch-bones  with  its  spina 
So  much  for  the  external  featnres  of  the  frog.  Beyond 
ui  occskdonal  *'  wink  *'  and  a  *'  oroak  " —  which  maj  be  re^ 
gardcd  as  musical  or  not,  accordin;^  to  the  procliTitiea  and 
tastes  of  the  bearet^tlie  fro^,  when  at  ro3t,  may  bo  looked 
upon  as  the  apotheosis  of  placidity.  Breathing  proceeds 
slowly  and  regularly  in  the  animal,  and^  as  we  shall  here- 
after observe,  is  a  process  performed  differently,  in  re* 
spect  to  its  mechanism,  from  reapirdtion  in  ourselves.* 
When  touched  or  irritated^  the  frog  is  given  to  the  eihibi- 
tiou  of  discretion  as  the  better  part  of  valor.  \  It  nimbly 
leaps  forward  from  the  soaroo  of  irritation,  and  if  placed 
iu  the  water  swims  with  eaee  and  agility.  Impelled  to  eat 
bj  the  claims  of  nutrition  and  the  warnings  of  hnnger, 
the  frog  captures  ita  insect  prey  with  deiterity.  The 
tongue  of  the  animal  is  attached,  not  to  the  buck  of  the 


month  as  in  higher  animals,  but  to  the  front  of  the  lowe 
jaw,  80  that  when  a  frog  protrudes  his  tongue  it  m  th 
free  and  forked  hinder  half  of  the  organ  wnioh  is  bmiuI 
and  with  which  the  animal  seizes  the  unwary  iDseci~«l 
work  much  aided  by  the  glutinous  secretion  with  which 
the  tongue  is  covered* 

The  answer  to  the  question,  **  What  is  a  frog  ?"  de- 
pends largely  on  a  knowledge  and  understandiDg  of  itl] 
**  development^^'  About  March  in  each  year,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  frog's  eggs  are  deposited  in  ponds  and  ditchea. 
They  form  a  jelly-like  mass — ^^not  unlike  a  tapioca^pudding 
in' appearance — in  which  the  '^yelks'*  of  the  eggs  are 
apparent  aa  specks  of  a  black  color.  The  onter,  or  gintin* 
ous  envelope  of  each  egg  swells  to  many  times  it^  original 
size,'  owing  to  it^  taking  up  a  large  amount  of  water  ;  and 
hence  a  mass  of  frogs' eggs  appear  to  cover  a  mucli  larger 
space  than  is  due  to  their  originnl  and  normal  siza  The 
early  changes  noticed  in  the  frog*8  eggs  are  higUly  inter* 
eating,  not  merely  because  they  show  ns  tbo  firat  l>ogin' 
nings  in  nature's  manulacture  of  Uie   living   form,  but 
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because,  so  far  as  researoh  has  prooeeded,  these  changes 
appear  common  to  the  entire  animal  world.  The  begin- 
ning of  development  is  ushered  in  by  the  egg-yelk  under- 
going a  process  of  segmentcUion  or  division.  This  division 
proceeds  most  regularly,  and  only  ends  when  the  yelk 
has  become  divided  into  an  immense  mass  of  cells,  so 
closely  packed  together  that  they  somewhat  resemble  a 
mulberry  ;  and  hence  the  concluding  stage  of  egg-segmen- 
tation is  named  the  mtdberry  stage,  or  morula.     It  is  up 
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to  this  stage  that  animal  development  at  large  appears 
certainly  to  coincide  and  agree. 

The  next  changes  consist  in  the  formation  of  two  mem- 
branes, by  the  development  of  which  the  yonng  animal, 
or  embryo,  is  to  be  formed.  A  groove,  called  the  *<  primi- 
tive groove,"  appears  in  that  part  of  the  embryo  which  is  to 
form  the  back  region  ;  and  as  this  groove  becomes  a  tnbe, 
is  shut  off  from  the  other  regions  of  the  body,  we  see  in  and 
its  formation  the  promise  and  outline  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  future  frog.  Meanwhile,  the  lower  parts  of 
body  are  also  being  formed.  The  walls  of  the  body  grow 
downward,  and  the  organs  contained  within  their  compass 
are  developed  ;  and  in  due  course  the  young  frog  makes 
its  appearance— not  in  its  adult  form,  as  the  four-legged, 
tailless  animal  we  know  it  to  be,  but  as  the  tailed,  fish- 
like, gill-breathing  form  we  name  the  "tadpole"  Frog- 
development  is  not,  therefore,  completed  when  the 
tadpole  stage  is  assumed.  The  natural  expectation  would 
be  that  when  an  animal  is  capable  of  moving  about  and 
jfecding,  and  when,  so  to  speak,  it  has  finally  left  the  egg 
and  completed  its  preliminary  stages  of  development,  it 
should  assume  the  form  of  the  adult.  And  although  this 
natural  expectation  is  quite  in  consistence  with  what 
occurs  in  nature,  as  a  rule,  there  are  vorioas  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  an  animal  assumes  the  adult  form  when  it 
leaves  the  egg  as  an  embryo.  Of  these  exceptions  insects 
form  a  notable  example.  Every  one  knows  that  usnally 
the  egg  of  an  insect  gives  origin  to  a  free-moving  larva,  or 
caterpillar,  instead  of  to  a  win^^ed  insect.  And  the  frogs, 
and  toads,  and  newts — which  are  all  near  relations — are 
likewise  illustrations  of  exceptional  developments,  in  that 
they  appear  on  the  stage  of  time  first  as  "larvte,"  or  tad- 
poles, and  only  assume  their  adult  form  after  a  series  of 
changes,  which  properly  belong  to  development,  and 
which  in  other  animals  are  usually  passed  within  the  egg. 
These  changes,  whether  occurring  in  insect  or  frog,  con- 
stitute what  is  known  as  the  "  metamorphosis  "  (p.  3S0, 
No.  4)  of  these  animals. 

The  anatomy  and  farther  history  of  the  fish-like 
tadpole  are  decidedly  instructive.  On  ench  side  of  the 
tadpole's  neck  appear  two  tufts,  which  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  as  '*  gills,"  or  breathing  organs. 
Its  tail  is  fringed  by  a  soft  fin,  which,  however,  unlike  the 
fins  of  fishes,  has  no  hard  parts,  or  "  fin-rays,"  to  support 
it  It  possesses  horny  jaws  (b,  j,  p.  880),  by  which  it 
orope  tiie  water-weeds— for  altboagh  the  adnlt  frog  is  an 
insect-eater,  the  youthful  frog  is  a  strict  vegetarian  ;  and 
ooiled  up  within  its  body,  we  may  perceive  the  spiral  and 
Uagtbj  intestine  proper  to  the  plant-eating  form.    But 


tadpole-life,  as  the  youth  of  the  animal,  knows  its  own 
changes,  as  does  the  earlier  infancy  of  the  frog.  Soon  the 
outside  gills  (p.  380,  a,  b,  ^)  disappear,  and  are  replaced 
by  internal  gills  (p.  380,  No.  6),  developed  on  the  gill- 
arches  in  the  neck  ;  so  that  in  such  a  stage  of  development 
the  tadpole  more  than  ever  resembles  the  fish  with  its 
inside  gills,  placed,  as  everyl)ody  knows,  beneath  the  gill- 
oover  in  the  neck.  Next  appear  the  beginnings  of  adnlt 
characters  in  the  sprouting  of  the  limbs,  which  bud  forth 
from  the  sides  of  the  body  ;  the  hind  limbs  (p.  380, 
No.  6)  first  appearing,  and  the  fore  limbs  being  visible 
later  on  (p.  380,  No.  7),  because  they  are  longer  concealed 
by  the  gill-cover*  When  the  legs  are  developed,  the  tail 
begins  to  ''grow  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less"; 
and,  as  the  tail  decreases,  the  gills  (p.  380.  No.  8),  as 
organs  of  breathing,  likewise  begin  to  disappear  and  to  be 
replaced  by  the  lungs — which  have  been  meanwhile  grow- 
ing—as the  breathing  organs  proper  to  the  adult  When 
tail  and  gills  have  become  absorbed,  the  frog  leaves  the 
water,  seeks  the  land,  and  becomes  a  true  terrestrial 
breather  and  inhabitant  (p.  380,  Na  9)  ;  the  email  adult 
body  growing  rapidly,  and  in  its  second  Summer  or  so, 
attaining  to  full  growth,  as  represented  in  frog-existence. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  answer  fully  tbe  question, 
"  What  is  a  frog  ?"  Having  discovered  that  the  animal 
begins  life  as  a  fish -like  creature,  provided  with  gills  and 
a  tail,  and  that  afterward  it  breathes  by  lungs,  we  are  at 
once  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  certainly  not  a 
"reptile."  For  "Reptiles"— of  which  there  are  four 
living  orders  (lizards,  snakes,  tortoises,  eta,  and  croco- 
diles)—never  breathe  by  gills  at  any  period  of  life,  bnt 
possess  Inngs  as  their  sole  breathing  organs.  And  again, 
all  reptiles  have  scales  or  like  body-coverings ;  but  the 
frogs,  and  those  animals  which  agree  with  them  in  devel- 
opment (toads,  newts,  etc.),  want,  as  a  rule,  all  traces  of 
hard,  external  parts.  Thus  we  find  that  in  reality  the 
frog  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  fishes  than  to  rep- 
tiles ;  and  when  we  discover  that  some  fishes,  such  as  the 
Lepidosirens  of  Africa  and  America,  may  actually  breathe 
by  lungs  as  well  as  by  gill?,  the  likeness  between  frogs 
and  fishes  is  considerably  heightened. 

Frogs,  toads,  newts  and  all  animals  allied  to  them  are 
named  Amphibians,  in  allusion  to  their  duplex  breathing 
organs.  In  some  of  the.amphibian  race,  such  as  the  Pro- 
ieu8  of  underground  caves  in  Central  Europe,  the  Sirens 
(p.  381),  etc.,  we  find  that  the  gills,  which  invariably 
appear  in  the  early  life  of  every  amphibian,  remain 
throughout  life,  and  as  the  proteus  or  siren  (like  every 
other  amphibian)  develops  lungs  in  its  adult  state,  it  fol- 
lows that  theie  are  two  chief  divisions  of  amphibian  ani- 
mals. Firstly,  there  are  these  in  which  the  gills  of  early 
life  disappear  when  the  luugs  are  developed  ;  such  is  the 
case  with  the  frogs,  toads  and  newts.  Secondly,  there  aie 
those  amphibians  in  which  the  gills  and  lungs  co-exist 
throughout  life ;  such  are  the  proteus,  siren,  axolotl  and 
many  other  forms.  If,  lastly,  we  endeavor  to  discover 
other  characters  of  the  amphibian  class  (in  addition  to 
that  presented  by  its  members  having  gills  in  early  life 
and  inngs  in  adult  existence)  we  shall  find  such  characters 
to  be  presently  illustrated  in  the  person  of  our  frog. 
Marks  of  diiTerence  from  the  reptile  race  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  three-chambered  heart ;  in  the  skull  b  ing  joined  to 
the  spine  by  two  processes,  or  ** condyles,"  and  not,  aa  in 
reptiles,  by  one  only  ;  and  in  the  oocnrrenoe  of  a  seriea  of 
changes,  eallad  the  *' metamorphoaee,"  which  are  exhib- 
ited in  the  development  of  amphibians,  and  which  are  not 
repreesnted  either  in  fishes  on  the  one  hand  or  in  reptiles 
on  the  other. 

We  thos  discover  our  fh>jr  to  be  an  amphibian  anim* 
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aod  M  raoh  to  be  inolnded  in  the  *' Vertebrate*'  group  in 
which  lUheBy  reptiles,  birds  aud  qnadrnpede  (includiog 
num)  un  likewise  contained.  One  feature  in  the  biatorj 
of  the  ffog  maj  be  first  allnded  to  as  that  with  which  all 
Tertebrates  sgree^  namely,  that  the  general  plan  of  the 
bodj  oonsisiB  of  two  parallel  tnbes— one  ezL»tiog  in  the 
back  region  of  the  animal  wheie 
we  saw  the  "primitiTe  groove*'  to 
be  formed,  and  ooxitaining  the 
nerrons  system  (n%  brain  aud 
spioul  oord«  This  first  tube  (p^)  is 
formed  by  the  sknll  aod  spina 
The  second  tube  (p'i)  is  formed  by 
the  walls  of  the  body,  and  contains 
the  other  organs  of  the  frame. 
These  are  arranged  as  follows :  The 
heart  below  {h\  the  digestive  system 
in  the  middle  {a\  and  a  secoDd  ner- 
Tons  system,  called  the  sympathttic 
(ni),  in  fh>nt  of  the  spine  and  above  the  digestive 
irtct  TUns,  even  in  a  cursory  examination  of  the  frog, 
we  learn  the  essential  plan  on  which  every  vertebrate 
body,  from  that  of  the  fish  to  the  hnman  frame,  is  con- 
structed. The  donble-tube  arrangement  seen  in  onr  am- 
phibian is  characteristic  of  every  vertebrate  form,  but  of 
no  other  type  of  animal  strnctnre.  And  every  vertebrate 
animal  (but  no  other)  therefore  carries  its  nervous  axis 
along  its  back,  its  "sympathetic'*  nervous  syatem  beneath 
its  spine,  its  digestive  system  in  the  middle  of  its  body, 
and  its  he  irt  lowest  of  all,  or  on  tLe  floor  of  its  body. 
Commencing  onr  brief  history  of  the  frog  with  its  skin 

layer,  we  find  that  mem- 
brane like  onr  own  skin, 
to  oonsi&t  of  two  layers 
— one  an  upper  or  outer, 
called  the  epidermis  (&), 
the  other  a  sensitive 
noder  layer,  the  dermis^ 
or  true  skin  (c).  In  the 
frog  the  skin  contains 
black  pigment-cells  (a)  of 
a  peculiar  and  it  regular 
shape.  Under  stimula- 
tion, such  as  light,  these 
cells  undergo  changes  in 
thape  and  form,  and 
the  alterations  in  hue 
or  color  to  which  the 
skin  of  the  frog  is  subject  are  due  to  the  movements 
of  these  cells.  It  is  noteworthy  that  very  large  veins 
are  distributed  in  the  frog's  skin,  and  the  skin-glands 
((f),  or  those  stractnres  analogous  to  onr  "sweat- 
glands,"  are  also  highly  developed.  So  that  we  can  nn- 
derstand  readily  enough  how  the  frog  contrives  to  support 
life  for  a  lengthened  period  when  its  lungs  are  exciseil, 
seeing  that  the  skin  in  that  case,  as  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
frog  existence,  largely  supplements  or  entirely  performs 
the  work  of  the  lungs  in  getting  rid  of  the  waste  matters 
brought  to  its  glands  by  the  blood-circulation.  This  work 
of  getting  rid  of  waste  matters  we  name  "  excretion." 

The  frog's  skeleton  is  well  worth  studying  from  its 
general  type  being  admirably  adapted  to  convey  to  us  an 
idea  of  the  bony  framework  of  vertebrate  animals  at  large. 
The  mainstay  and  support,  or  centre  of  the  skeleton,  is,  of 
oonrse,  the  tpitiB^  backbone  or  verkbral  column,  as  it  is 
usually  named.  This  spine  is  continued  above  into  the 
skull ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  brain  contained  in  the 
latter  organ  becomes  continaons  with  the  spinal  marrow 
protected  within  the  backbooa    So  that  when  we  decUre 
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that  every  vertebrate  animal,  like  the  frog,  has  its  nervous 
system  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  its  body,  we  de- 
clare a  real  character,  and  one  of  extreme  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  highest  type  of  animal  structure.  The 
frog*s  spine  is  uodoubtclly  short ;  it  consists,  like  man's 
spioe,  of  separate  bones  or  vertebrce,  and  these  in  the  frog 
number  nine.  The  tail  extremity  of  the  spine  is  formed 
by  a  single  piece  named  the  coccyx,  or  urosfyle,  which 
in  itself  probably  representR  several  united  vertebne. 
Above,  each  vetebra  gives  off  a  projection  named  the  spin" 
ous  process,  and  at  eaoh  side  be^rs  two  long  pieces,  called 
the  transtferse  processes,  which  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
ribs.  There  are  no  ribs  in  the  frog ;  aud  unquestionably 
the  absence  of  ribs  is  an  advantage  to  the  animal  in  its 
leaping  movements.  But  the  want  of  these  bones  means 
also  the  absence  of  a  chesl,  or  thorax,  and,  as  we  can  read« 
ily  conceive,  by  a  reference  to  our  own  movements  of 
breathing,  the  frog  must  respire  differently  from  our- 
selves— as,  indeed,  we  shall  presc^ntly  note.  The  frog's 
skull  is  a  complex  structure,  which  need  not  be  described 
in  the  present  instance^  further  than  to  remark  that  it 
consists  of  so  much  bone  and  so  much  oartiiage,  or 
"gristle";  whilst,  as  already  noted,  it  is  joined  to  the 
sknll  by  two  processes,  or  "condyles,"  which  fit  into  hol- 
lows in  the  first  vertebra  or  atlaf. 

The  frog  has  a  well-developed  breastbone,  or  sternum, 
and  in  its  shoulder  are  several  bony  pieces  not  represented 
at  all,  or  but  feebly  developed,  in  ourselves ;  although  the 
coUar-bone  or  davide,  and  the  scapula  or  shoMer-blade^ 
constitutiug  the  two  elements  in  our  own  shoulders,  are 
represented  in  the  frog.  The  frog's  arm,  or  foreleg,  is 
strictly  comparable  with  our  own  in  its  structure.  There 
is  a  humerus,  or  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  as  in  our* 
selves ;  two  bones  (radius  and  vlna),  in  the  apparently 
fiogle  forearm  cf  the  frog,  as  in  man  ;  six  xtrisl  ox  carpal 
bones,  instead  of  eight,  as  in  man ;  and  but  four 
fingers,  instead  of  five,  as  in  the  human  subject,  the 
frog's  thumb  being  rudio^entary.  Similarly,  the  hind 
limb  and  the  haunch  in  the  frog  are  modeled  on  the  type 
common  to  all  vertebrates.  The  frog's  haunch-bone  on 
each  side  consists  of  three  pieces — ilium,  isdtium,  and 
pubis^aa  in  man  himself ;  and  these  three  bones  unite 
to  form  the  deep  cup  (acetabulum)  or  socket  in  which  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  works  to  form  the  hip-joint  The 
thigh-bone  or  femur ;  the  tibia  or  shin,  and  the  Jlbula 
(forming  the  "leg,")  united  together;  the  ankle  or  tarsus 
formed  in  the  frog 
of  two  chief  bcncs 
only,  the  metatarsus 
or  instep,  formed, 
as  in  man,  of  five 
bones,  and  the  five 
toes,  represent  seg- 
ments of  the  lower 
limb  corresponding 
in  type,  although 
differing  in  num- 
ber, to  the  lower 
limb  of  man,  acd 
to  the  hinder  limbs 
of  all  other  verte- 
brate animals. 

There  is  little 
need  in  the  present  ease  to  say  anything  about  the 
musdes  of  the  frog.  "Muscle^"  as  every  one  must  know, 
forms  the  flesh  of  the  body.  When  we  eat  beef  and 
mutton  we  devour  the  muscle  of  the  ox  and  sheep 
respectively ;  and  although  the  fleeh  of  the  frog  Is  sot  a 
dainty  in  repute  on  this  side  of  the  Atlaiitic»  yel  the 
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iniificniar  ti^stio  of  tha 
ftmpUibiaa  ia  not  to  be 
deapiaed  aa  a  outinary 
daiatj.  Aa  in  onr- 
selves,  the  mnsoles  ot 
tbe  frog  enable  tlie 
ftnimnl  ta  execute  the 
Tarions  movements  of 
Ih©  body,  and  act  under 
the  directioQ  of  the 
nervous  syfitem  aa  the 
ritlmg  oeatra  of  the  or- 
ganism. 

Dif^eslion  in  the  frog 
ia  performed  by  a  very 
perfect  set  of  apparatas. 
The  teeth  are  Bmall  and 
inBignificant,  and  are 
borne  on  the  tipper  jaw 
and  pnlate  only ;  the 
lower  jaw  being  nn* 
armefl.  Gullet,  stom- 
aah,  intestine,  liver  an^ 
sweetbread,  or  pancreas, 
eonstitate  the  furnish- 
ings  of  the  frog's  ali- 
mentary  system  ;  and  a 
spleen  also  exists— thia 
latter  organ  dealing  with  tlie  elaboration  of  the  blood. 
The  food  being  converted  into  blood  throngh  the  agency 
of  the  digestive  organs,  we  find  a  heart  and  bloodvessels, 
provided  for  the  circalation  of  that  fluid.  In  the 
frog  the  heart  is  tbree-cli  am  bored,  and  circulates  red 
blood,  in  whicb,  when  tbe  microscope  is  employed,  we 
can  discern  largo  red  blood-eorpusclea,  giving  color  to  the 
blood,  as  in  onrselvea.  Tbe  frog's  heart  ia  a  peculiar 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  consists  of  two  smaller  chambers 
— righi  (ra)  and  l^  (la)  auriclps — and  a  large  cb amber,  tbe 
ventricle  (v).  The  right  auricle  receives  impure  blood, 
which,  having  gone  the  round  of  the  body,  requires 
pnriffcation  in  the  lungs.  Tbe  left  auricle,  on  the  other 
hand,  receives  the  pariQed  blood  from  the  Inngs.  Each 
auricle  opens  into  the  Tentricle,  From  the  ventricle  a 
passage,  called  the  aortic  bulb^  leads  outward  to  the  body, 
and  this  passage  is  divided  lengthwise  in  two  by  a  swing* 
door  or  movable  partition,  calli;"d  the  septum  («),  Last  of 
flJI^  we  may  note  that  from  this  passage  two  chief  seta  of 
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blood  vessels,  like  two  | 
roads  or  lobbies, 
outward  {I9,  r»).  To 
into  tbe  one  of  theae 
roods  we  shonld  require 
lo  ga  on  tbe  right  side 
of  the  awing  *  door, 
whilst  the  other  and 
left  side  allows  exit  by 
tbe  second  of  the  two 
channels. 

This  mechnuiem  la 
beanti fully  adjusted  to 
tbe  wants  of  frog-eiroo- 
lation  J  for  we  find  that 
the  left  auricle  throws 
its  pure  blood  into  the 
ventricle,  while  the  right 
finrlole  also  empties  the 
impure  blood  into  this 
cavity.  When  this  oom« 
mon  receptacle  or  van'* 
triole  contracts  io  ifa 
tarn,  whitber  does  the 
blood  pass  7  The  an- 
swer is  cle^ir  if  we  re- 
member the  disposition 
of  tbe  swing-door  and 
the  passages  In  the  lobby  of  the  ventriclot  The  first  result  of 
the  ventricle's  contraction  Is  to  send  the  venous  or  impure 
blood  out  of  its  cavity  by  the  left  passage  {&)  of  the  lobby, 
the  swing-door  falling  over  toward  and  closing  the  right 
passage  [r^) ;  and  thus  the  impure  blood  paasee  by  the 
only  cbannels  (3,  3)  open  to  it  to  tbe  lungs  for  purifloatlon* 
A  mixture  of  puro  and  impure  blood  has  meanwhile  been 
taking  place  in  tho  rentriolei  and  as  the  swiog-door  now 
closes  tbe  left  passage,  this  mixed  blood  is  allowed  to  ptti 
out  through  blood-vessels  (2,  2],  which  convey  it  to  tbe 
body— the  frog*s  body  thus  recetvlogand  being  nourished 
by  a  mixed  blood,  and  not  bv  an  absolutely  pure  blood, 
aa  in  birds  and  qundrnpeds.  Finally,  as  the  last  result  of 
the  ventricle's  contraction,  the  perfectly  pure  blood  which 
has  just  oomo  from  the  left  auricle  is,  by  an  ingenious 
adjustment  of  the  blood^vossel,  sent  to  the  head  and  brain 
of  the  frog,  aa  the  most  important  part  of  tbe  body. 

Thus  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  froj?,  performed 
continually  daring  its  Ufctime,  is  found  to  involve  a  dell- 
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ca€7  and  exactness  of  mechanism  which  excites  our 
wonder  even  when  Btudied  in  the  most  Buperficial  fashion. 
Space  will  not  permit  ns  to  do  more  than  notice  in  pasaiogp 
that  the  work  of  *'  excretion,"  or  that  devoted  to  the  get- 
ting rid  of  waata  matter?,  is  performed  in  the  frog  bj 
means  of  two  kidneja,  bj  the  skiD-glaDds,  aod  laatlj,  by 
the  InngB^aU  of  wUich  oigans,  na  in  man,  separate  from 
the  blood  the  waste  pro<lacts  which,  as  the  resnlt  of 
bodily  work,  are  inseparable  from  life  and  living.  The 
limga  are  elastic  sacs,  into  which  air  is  ** swallowed"  by 
the  frog  rutUer  than  **  breathed/*  As  we  have  seen,  no 
ribs  exist  in  theae  animals  ;  hatice,  when  the  inhalation 
of  air  oconrp,  the  frog  first  fills  its  month  thxongh  the 
nostrils.  Next  in  order,  tbe  hinder 
nostrils  are  closed  by  tbe  tongne 
being  applied  thereto,  and  the  guU 
let  iii  alao  closed  by  the  same  actiOQ. 
The  only  aperture  remaining  open 
being  that  of  the  wind-pipe,  the  air 
is  forced  into  the  lungs  by  the  mns- 
cnlar  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
sides  of  the  mouth  ;  whilst  '*  ex- 
piration "  is  a  work  probably  effect- 
ed wholly,  or  in  greater  ptvrt,  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs. 

That  the  frog  possessefl  mesns 
for  maiutaiaing  relations  with  its 
sarroun dings  is  perfectly  evident 
It  captures  prey,  it  seesi,  it  hears, 
it  emits  voice,  and  it  regulates  its 
actions,  muacniar  and  otherwise,  in 
conformity  with  the  exigencies  of 
its  life.  The  acts  of  frog  -  existence,  like  those  of  all 
other  aainittls,  are  regulated  by  the  chief  nervous  system, 
consisting  of  the  brain^  spinal  cord  and  nerves  pro- 
ling  therefrom*  The  sifnipaUictic  si/siem  of  nerves, 
ij  mentioned,  possesses  the  function  of  regulating 
movements  of  tbe  heart  and  other  actions  of  in* 
olontarj  nuture.     Tbe  brain  of  the  frog  exhibits  the 
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chief  divisions  oommon  to  all  brains.  Looking  down  on 
the  brain  from  above,  we  see  in  front  (1)  the  ul/actary 
region  (o/),  or  that  connected  with  the  sense  of  smell ;  (2) 
the  cerebrum  (c],  or  chief  part  of  the,  brain  ;  (3]  the  optic 
thalamus  {i) ;  (i)  the  optic  lobes  {op),  connected  with  the 
nerves  of  sight ;  (5)  the  cei*ebdlum  {cb)t  or  lesser  brain  i 
and  (6)  the  rneduMa  obhngata  (m),  or  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  {sp].  If  we  suppose  parts  2  (tbe  cerebrum)  and 
5  (the  cerebellam)  to  become  immensely  enlarged,  and 
developed  over  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  we  should 
represent  the  chief  differenco  between  man's  brain  and 
that  of  the  frog.  From  the  frog's  brain  ten  pairs  of 
(crofiial)  nerves,  chiefly  connected  with  the  organs  of 
sense,  are  given  off,  and  a  like  number  of  nerves  origi* 
nate  from  the  spinal  cord  and  are  distributed  throughonr 
the  body. 

The    general 
deductions 

which   may  be 

drawn     from 

this  brief  study 

of      the     frog 

have  been   in- 
dicated as  our 

history       has 

X^roeeeded.  We 

thus  learn  from 

the   frog's   an- 
atomy    not 

merely     tbe 

general  plan  of 

all     vertebrate 

animtils,  but  a 

general  re\iew 

of  such  tk  his- 

tory     presents 

us    with     the 

salient     points 

of    man's   own  uatcbiso  raogi  roa  macir^ 
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Btruotare  and  physiology ;  for  man's  body  nndoabiedly 
exhibits  a  type  of  stracture  modeled  on  the  broad  lioes 
on  whioh  that  of  the  frog  has  been  shown  to  be  built  np. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  if  we  oonld  oorrectly  appreci- 
ate and  folly  nnderstand  the  true  meaning  and  beariogs 
of  even  the  changes  thSrongh  whioh  a  frog  passes  in  the 
oonrse  of  its  progress  to  maturity,  we  shoold  find  onr- 
aelyes  thereby  enabled  to  add  Tery  largely  to  onr  know- 
ledge of  animal  history  at  large  ;  and  even  many  obseore 
points  in  homan  deTelopment  coald  be  shown  to  be  bound 
np  io  the  answer  to  the  commonplace  question — "  What 
is  a  frog  r 

THE  EDITOR'S  OPERA-GLASS, 
The  Punch  for  Midsnmmcr  had  a  Tery  good  cartoon  of 
'*  I^y  Midos  "  inviting  a  poor  German  pianist  down  to 
her  splendid  place  in  the  oonntry,  *'  to  see  her  roses." 
"  Ah  !"  said  he,  '*  I  have  five,  six  jUtren,  and  sey  do  not 

Hv6  on  710S6S. " 

It  is  a  suggestiTe  picture,  and  may  well  be  taken  to 
heart  by  the  rich  people  of  this  countiy,  who  are  too  apt 
to  ask  poor  artists  to  their  houses,  to  sing  and  play  for 
nothing,  ignoring  the  six  '*  jtKren  "  who  are  to  be  fed  and 
clothed. 

At  Newport^  and  at  Saratoga,  we  may  presume  that  a 
poor  artist  comes  for  his  Summer's  work,  to  make  his 
bread.  It  is  a  very  unhandsome  thing  for  a  rich  pa- 
troness to  ask  such  a  person  to  sing  or  play  at  her  house 
without  a  generous  honorarium  ;  and  if  he  should  consent 
to  do  it  as  an  advertisement,  the  lady  should  be  cure  that 
he  receives  the  full  value  of  his  reading,  at  a  subsequent 
entertainment  for  which  she  sells  the  tickets. 

The  sad  death  of  tbe  populnr  pianist,  Alfred  Pease, 
(found  dead  on  a  pile  of  boards  in  Bt  Louis,  perhnps 
killed  by  tbe  heat,  or  heart  disease),  reminds  us  of  one 
who  had  the  kindest  heart  united  to  the  most  graceful 
genius.  Alfred  Pease  was  fond  of  playing  in  parlors,  and 
often  gave  away  his  talents.  His  **  Meaaorial  Hymn  *'  to  his 
brother  and  sister,  who  were  killed  by  a  railroad  disaster 
near  New  Hamburg,  will  long  bo  remembered  and  sung  in 
our  oUurches  as  a  most  pathetic  piece  of  music. 

Still  more  appalling  was  the  accident  near  Long  Branch, 
which  deprived  the  world  of  the  valuable  life  of  William 
H.  Garrison.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  worth,  modesty 
and  acqairement  He  was  one  of  the  few  business  men 
of  the  day  who  enjoyed  Pope  and  AdJison,  and  carried 
his  little  pocket  ''Horace"  about  with  him,  keeping  up  bis 
classics.  It  is  touching  to  Bee  in  his  will  that  he  directs 
that  his  only  son  receive  a  collegiate  education  at  Harvard 
or  Yale. 

An  educated  business  man  in  America,  one  who  kcops 
up  his  culture,  is  an  important  citizen.  We  are  not  all  of 
us  so  many-sided  as  to  be  both  practical  and  literary. 
Would  tliat  we  wore  I  It  makes  no  less  a  successful  rail- 
way king  that  a  man  is  also  a  classical  scholar,  and  the 
American  man  should  aim  at  being  everything. 

Gioar  Wilde's  {esthetic  programme  issued  at  tho  Casino, 
at  Newport,  printed  on  clear  transparent  yellow  paper, 
hke  bank-note  paper  in  textare,  bore  a  very  fine  drawing 
of  hit  own  head  and  long  hair,  as  beautiful  as  one  of 
Correggio's  cherubs.  Although  it  is  more  beautiful  than 
he  is,  it  is  still  very  suggestive,  and  was  probably  done  by 
Whistler,  or  by  Da  Mauriec.  It  is  only  lair  to  Mr.  Wilde 
to  say  that  he  made  a  very  favorable  impression  at  New- 
port, and  shared  the  elegant  hospitality  of  the  cottagers, 
reoeiving  and  giving  pldMura  He  appeared  in  an  olive- 
green  velvet  dress  coat,  and  left  Newport  in  a  velvet  cloak 
mod  an  Alpine  hat, 


Egyptian  hejuls  and  sphinxes,  au  naiureit  everything 
d  Vegyptienne,  is  now  in  order  for  paper,  cards,  orna- 
ments and  dinner  ices.  It  is  almost  time  that  the  fat  and 
smirking  face  of  Arabi  Bey  should  appear  stamped  on  the 
sateens,  now  so  fashionable  for  ladies*  morning  dreisesi  It 
is  a  strange  feature  of  tbe  profanity  and  frivolity  of  the 
age  that  so  dreadful  an  event  as  the  bombardment  of  Alex« 
andria  becomes  but  the  fitting  text  for  a  joke  I  It  will  be 
no  joke  to  hear  that  the  insane  rebels  have  blown  np  the 
Suez  CanaL  We  should  have  some  arrangement  in  this 
world  by  which  any  one  who  does  the  world  an  infinite 
mischief  should  be  held  accountable  for  his  breakages. 

As  the  gayety  of  August  fades  away,  and  tbe  world  re- 
treats from  Newport,  and  Elberon,  and  Saratoga,  to  the 
quiet  of  a  countiy  house,  the  decorative  arts  begin  to  look 
up,  and  we  have  seen  some  very  pretty  paintings  on 
marble  mantels,  by  which  those  cold,  ugly,  tombstone 
things  have  been  transformed  into  beauty.  The  marble 
proves  to  be  a  good  medium  to  work  upon,  as  it  does  not 
require  a  previous  coating,  which  must  be  applied  to 
china  or  terra  cotta.  The  colors  are  laid  on  with  spirits 
of  turpentine :  fur  black  marble  fireplaces  the  scarlet  flow- 
ers of  early  Autnmn,  the  cardinals  and  the  bright  field 
lily,  or  the  splendid  gladiolus  ;  for  white  marble  mantels, 
bluebirds  and  orchids,  or  the  field-fiowers,  make  lovely 
groups.  Indeed^  white  marble  mantels  can  be  painted  in 
water-color.  Figures  and  groups  well  drawn  may  orna- 
ment the  long  slab,  while  flowers  and  birds  can  form  a 
pretty  frieze  along  the  top  pieca  If  an  artist  wishes  to 
correct  his  work,  he  has  but  to  wash  it  off  with  white  sand 
and  water.  The  light  colors  should  be  laid  on  first,  with  a 
dry  brush,  and  dark  colors  added  later.  High  lights  can 
be  scratchcil  with  a  penknife.  Some  of  this  painting  on 
marble  has  the  soft  and  beautifid  effect  of  Malbone's 
miniatures.  Heads  of  children,  peeping  from  1)ehind  coy, 
crimson  roses  and  violets,  make  lovely  designs.  Oom- 
mon  gall  will  entirely  cleanse  discolored  marble,  but  soap 
should  never  be  used.  As  many  country  houses,  built 
twenty  years  ap:o,  ore  disfigured  by  marble  mantels,  we 
think  this  a  fortunate  discovery. 

The  September  pleasuro-sockcrs  will,  of  course,  read  "  In 
the  Saddle,"  a  pretty  volume  of  selections,  on  horseback- 
riding.  Bret  Harto  and  Joaquin  Miller,  Buyard  Taylor, 
Byron  and  Riickert,  BUrgcr  and  Scott,  Bowring,  Tenny- 
son and  Longfellow,  William  Morris  and  Aldrich,  and 
even  quaint  and  funny  Dr.  Holmes,  have  been  found  to 
have  said  something  in  th#»  jaJdle.  Nor  did  they  leave 
out  John  Gilpin,  that  horseman  of  renown.  The  romuutio 
stories  of  •* Tho  Dutchess  May,"  "Launcelot  and  Guino- 
vcre,"  •*  Tho  Rose  of  Denmark,"  and  the  "Carrying  of  the 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  all  testify  to  the  lovely  romance 
of  horse  and  rider. 

Perhaps  one  of  tho  prettiest  of  these  poems,  by  Gustavo 
Nadaud,  called  "  Horse  and  Kider,"  has  been  left  out 

A  very  remarkable  book  from  the  pen  of  a  Spanish 
writer,  called  "Gloria,"  has  excited  much  interest  at  the 
wateriug-x^lacos,  where  it  proved  a  mnch  more  robust  bit 
of  reading  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  Summer  wanderers. 
It  is  on  the  old,  old  story  of  creed,  which  forms  the  basis 
Oi  every  modern  strong  novel,  and  opens  up  to  ns  tho 
unusual  interest  of  a  Spanish  interior.  The  story  is  sad, 
but  it  is  a  Shakespearean  sadness,  a  worthy  sadness.  The 
style  is  delightful,  new,  and  most  originaL 

And  now,  are  we  to  have  aerial  navigation  ?  From  one 
of  our  contemporaries  we  learn  that  in  England  the  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  with  such  plain  mechanical  oalca- 
lations,  and  by  such  learned  CDgineers^  that  it  eeenui  im* 
mediately  probable  that  the  hitherto  inanpermble  objeotioiw 
may  be  overcome.     Van  No8traiur$  Enginmring  Jftf— ■ 
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Mine  for  Jalj  oontaiiis  a  paper  read  before  the  institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  by  Willium  Pole,  F.  R  S.,  in  vhicli 
a  practical  application  is  made  of  several  important  recent 
mechanical  improvements  to  the  problem.  The  first  and 
most  important  would  seem  to  be  the  application  of  a  screw 
propeller  to  a  balloon.  Propolaion  and  steering  are  now 
arranged ;  we  must  now  reduce  weight 

News  from  England  apropos  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Isabel  Graven  to  the  Earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  English  women 
are  improving  as  to  taste  in  dxesa.  We  read  of  a  *'  sapphire 
blue  moire  with  long  train,  and  Telyet  bodice,  a  deep 
crimson  brocade  picked  out  with  ruby,  a  terra  cotta  bro- 
cade over  oream*color,  a  Telvet  brocade  with  velvet  bo- 
dice, white  moire  bodioe^  and  paniexa  over  a  skirt  of 
cream-colored  laoe,  and  a  ptle-blue  moire,  with  bonnet 
of  pale-bine  crdpe.**  The  bridesmaids,  who  were  tall, 
looked  taller  (and  we  fear  gawJcy)^  in  pretty  white  gowns 
of  silk  and  mnslin.  They  carried  lurge  bouquets  of  dark-red 
carnations  and  miiden-hair,  and  wore  velvet  matching 
the  flowers  in  color,  all  of  which  sounds  better  than  the 
usual  dress  of  the  Saxon  Queens.  But  it  is  true  the 
English  girls  have  given  the  Parisiennes  a  few  hinta^ 
Biibens  hats  first  appeared  in  England,  and  are  now  uni- 
versally worn  in  Paris  and  in  the  French  watering-places, 
and  the  lawn-tennis  dresses,  embroidered  with  Kate 
Greenaway's  figure  drawings,  and  almost  obsolete  now  in 
England,  arc  being  extensively  alopted  abroad. 

The  iawu-tennis  tournaments  have  been  as  prominent 
8  fetiture  of  the  Casino  as  ever.  The  absence  of  Mr. 
Bennett  threatened  at  first  to  chill  this  redoubtable  strife, 
but  it  has  not  done  so. 

Is  it  not  time,  by-the-way,  for  a  new  game  ?  There 
seems  to  be  a  singular  dullness  hanging  over  the  inventive 
faculties  of  the  game-makers. 

A  gentleman  at  Newport  has  appeared,  driving  three 
white  ponies  abreast,  a  very  pretty  novelty  there, 
although  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Austria,  nothing  is  more  common. 

The  dinner  parties  at  Newport  have  been  unusually 
splendid,  and  often  serving  as  precursors  of  an  evening 
party.  Those  who  are  asked  in  after  dinner  are  called  **  en 
pastilles  de  Yichy" —  that  is,  digestive  lozonges. 

Tne  severe  change  of  weather,  the  heat  at  97  degrees, 
followed  by  nights  in  which  frost  occurrod,  has  made  an 
unhealthy  Summer.  It  is  not  so  sure  that  all  who  have 
taken  the  waters  at  our  American  Spas  have  benefited  by 
them.  Bheumatism  and  gout  and  sciatica  seem  very 
much  on  the  increase,  and  that  shapeless  and  many-armod 
jellyfish,  malaria,  is  more  rampant  than  over.  These 
American  maladies,  and  the  hay-fever,  which  is  now  gain- 
ing a  cosmopolitan  renown,  require  cantiou,  particularly 
in  the  soft  sweet  September  days,  which  are,  without 
doubt,  treacherous  as  to  health,  although  they  are  as 
lovely  as  the  graceful  Vivien,  whose  graces  wound  them- 
selves, round  the  ancient  harpist,  as  well  as  about  the  feet 
of  Launcelot  of  the  Lake. 

We  could  talk  much  of  yachts  and  their  fittings,  of  the 
wonderful  trips  of  the  Namouna,  which  famous  yacht 
watched  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria.  We  could  sj)eak 
of  light  winds  and  calms,  and  white  sails  at  New  Lon- 
don and  at  Bar  Harbor ;  of  racing  yachts  and  pleasure 
hosts— of  the  Erycina,  which,  over  on  the  other  side,  won 
the  Queen's  Cup.  All  the  worhl's  afloat,  in  this  fine  weather, 
but  our  apace  focbids  our  getting  out  to  sea.  It  is  said 
thai  oertain  infinential  ladies  of  New  York  propose  tender- 
ing to  Clara  Morris  (Mr&  Herriot),  a  oomplimentary 
benefit,  in  the  early  Autumn,  after  people  have  retarned 
to  town.    She  amply  deserve  it^.  and  as  we  are  to  welcome 


Mrs.  Langtry  and  Henry  Irving  to  these  shores,  we  should 
hasten  to  indorse  and  reward  American  talent  before  we 
lose  our  heads  over  the  imported  article. 

Clara  Morris  is  a  woman  of  genius,  who  has  fought  ill 
health  bravely,  and  who  deserves  an  ample  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  her  own  countrywomen. 


KECBST  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

It  will  surprise  most  people  to  learn  from  the  roport  published 
by  Herr  Fuohs.  that  during  the  year  lasi  no  fewer  than  2U  earth- 
quakes were  Icnown  to  have  ooourred.  Forty-one  of  these  hap- 
ixsnod  in  bummer,  fifty-six  in  bpring,  sixty-one  in  Autumn,  and 
elghty-eiz  in  Winter.  The  great  uumt)er  observed  daring  this  lat- 
ter period  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  earth  disturbanoes 
at  Agrum,  beginDlng  November.  1880,  were  eztatided  Into  the  fol- 
lowing year  With  regard  to  the  great  earthquakes  of  the  past 
year,  that  of  Chios,  lasting  six  days,  and  kilUng  4.181  persons,  be- 
sides injuring  a  sreat  many  more,  must  take  the  first  place.  Then 
came  the  far  smaller  catastrophe  at  Ischia,  with  its  150  victims, 
it  is  notable  that  the  delicate  instruments  at  Vesuvius  Observa- 
tory gave  no  iDdioations  of  tbode  upheavals  of  the  earth's  crust, 
but  in  bwitzerland  some  interesting  saismio  phenomena  weio 
noted. 

A  DisoovKBv,  which  would  have  delighted  the  hftart  of  tlie  late 
Mr.  Darwin,  was  lately  brought  before  the  Acad<''mie  des  Bcit'nces, 
by  M.  Filhoi,  It  oonbisted  of  a  unique  fossil  head,  found  dudng 
the  study  of  some  Mammalian  remains  in  tho  phosphorite  deposits 
of  Quercy.  uuiiing  the  cliaraeter  of  a  pig  with  that  of  a  monlcey. 
This  is  the  fin»t  perfect  fossU  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been 
found,  but  some  years  back  the  portion  of  an  upper  jaw  was  dis- 
covered near  Apt,  in  the  Upper  Eocene  strata,  having  tho  same 
charaoteriMle«i.  It  Is  therefore  surmised  that  during  the  Late 
Eocene  period  there  existed  a  class  of  animals  which  might  1>q 
descnbed  as  /^idiynmiaiu. 

Nkw  iNSTTLiTDro  roMFOUKD.— A  ncw  insulatlng  compound  has 
been  introduced.  Which  is  said  to  be  as  edlcient  as  guttn-percha 
or  ebonite,  and  much  cheaper.  It  has  been  patented  by  Dr.  Flem- 
ing, and  has  been  tested  by,  amongst  others.  Sir  W.  Thomsos,  Mr. 
Preece,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Moulton.  It  is  understood  to  be  a  compound 
of  sawdust,  cotton-waste,  paper  pulp,  and  other  fibrous  material, 
which  Is  so  treated  that  it  can  be  worked  into  any  eha[>e,  and  be 
made  impervious  to  moisture  or  acids.  The  new  compound  lias 
been  named  insulite. 

K.  Mklpola  investigates  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  upon 
diphenvlamine.  nnd  the  action  of  oxidissing  agents  upon  the  pro- 
duct. The  RUbstanoo  thus  produced  is  a  green  dye.  "vlridin," 
which,  bv  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forms  sulnhonio 
RCidfl.  The  alkaline  salts  of  one  of  these  ncids  dves  woolen  fabrics 
from  an  alkaline  bath.  This  c<^>lor  is  tho  chloride  of  a  btiso,  which 
the  author  has  proved  to  bo  diphenyl  dlamidotriphouyl  carbiuoL 

Giskvll's  Compendium  of  Penmanflhip  has  be«>n  advertised 
in  this  magazine  lor  some  years.  Profossor  Gnskell  U  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  buHinoss  colleges  in  Jorsey  City  and  Manchester, 
N.  H..  with  a  reputation,  in  his  spor.ialty,  that  ploctis  him  at  the 
head  of  his  profesHion.  One  liuudrud  and  sovouty  thonsund  of 
his  Compendium  huvo  boon  sold. 


ENTERTAINING  COLUMN. 

A  TOUNO  Indy  attending  balls  and  parties  should  have  a  female 
chaperoue  until  she  is  able  to  call  some  male  chap  her  own. 

The  ignorant  young  man,  who  said  he  wanted  to  go  to  coHoge 
*'80  as  to  Htudy'n  giil  called  BuUe  Lottres,''  hod  iiome  naturid 
talent  for  someihlug,  after  all. 

Neighbor's  Prethj  Paufjfdt'r ;  "  How  much  Is  this  a  yard  ?" 
Vh-after^a  Son :  **  Only  one  kl.ss."  "  If  it  is  so  cheap,  I  will  take 
three  yard»,  and  gnindma  will  pay  you." 

"  Yon  are  as  full  of  airs  as  a  muBic-box  *'  is  what  a  young  man 
iuiid  to  a  girl,  who  refused  to  let  him  see  ner  home.  *'  That  may 
bo,*'  was  the  re^'ly ;  "  but  I  don't  go  with  a  crauk." 

Thb  meanest  man  on  record  sent  through  a  post-office,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  woman,  a  postal  canl.  on  which  was  written^ 
*'  Dtar  Jack— Here  are  the  aetalla  of  that  scandal."  And  then  the 
rest  was  in  Qreeiu 

"I  wiNT."  said  the  eandldate.  "so  to  live  that  I  will  ever  be 
embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  my  constituents."  **  That's  just  you," 
shouted  a  sarcastic  man  near  the  door;  "embalmed  yoa  are— a 
re^^ular  out  of  date  old  mammy." 

Tbc  laziest  boy  exists  In  Connecticut  His  mother  seat  him  to 
a  neighbor's  house  after  a  cup  of  sour  milk.  On  being  told  that 
there  was  none  but  sweet  milk  to  be  got,  he  helped  himself  to  a 
obair,  and  said,  *<WoU,  TU  waU  till  it  sours." 

A  JAIUCB  had  received  strlet  orders  not  to  keep  say  prisoners 
In  solitary  confinement  Onoo.  when  he  had  but  two  in  eiuu»e, 
one  escaped,  and  he  was  obliged,  in  consenueuco,  to  kick  the 
other  oat  of  doors»  to  oompliy  with  the  r«HS^}Lauaa«» 
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A  aoTBia'a  rmxo*. 


ENGLAND'S    ONLY   LIVING    GENERAL. 

Bv  Alfred  If,  Guern$sv. 


With  the  eingle  ©ice^ption  or  the  iU-advieed  and  worse- 
condtioted  war  10  the  Crimea,  England  haa  for  more  tban 
two  ^Derations  wiaelj  kept  aloof  from  the  great  military 
ooDfliota  wluoh  have  been  waged  in  Europe,  but  ell  the 


i 


time  she  has  been  engnged  in  an  eTer-beginning  and  never- 
ending  series  o!  pettj  confticU  npon  th«d  l>orJer8  of  her 
posseaMona  in  every  other  qnai  ter  of  the  globe ;  petty 
wars,  m  whioli  little  iioiior  woa  to  be  gained  by  riotory. 
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while  deep  disgrace  would  be  inoarred  by  aDjihing  less 
than  entire  SRCoess.  Hinoe  1854  she  has,  undonbtodiy, 
greatly  atrengtheaed  herself  as  a  military  power,  bat  ahe 
has  certainly  not  in  this  respect  kept  pace  with  her  great 
continental  rivals.  And  now  when  ahe  is  suddenly  in* 
▼olTed  in  an  affair,  the  resalt  of  which  no  man  can  safely 
forecast,  she  finds  herself  in  a  strange  position*  Her  armed 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt  has  flang  a  lighted 
match  into  a  mass  of  Ibombnstiblea  and  kindled  a  flame, 
unless  speedily  stamped  out,  that  may  result  in  a  general 
conflagration.  To  bring  this  Egyptian  imbroglio  to  a  speedy 
dose  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  to  be  done.  England  has 
looked  oyer  her  army  list,  and  finds  only  one  man  who 
has  given  proof  th  it  he  possesses  even  the  promise  of 
capacity  to  perform  the  work  in  hand.  She  finds  only  one 
man  whom  his  warmest  admirers  dare  to  prononnoe^  not 
to  flay  a  great  general,  bnt  even  to  have  in  him  the  making 
of  a  great  general,  and  his  capacities  have  as  yet  been  put 
to  the  test  only  upon  the  most  limited  scale.  He  has  never 
commanded  mora  than  a  handful  of  troops;  has  never, 
except  08  a  subaltern  in  the  Crimea,  looked  upon  a  great 
army,  or  seen  anything  more  than  a  mere  skirmish.  The 
most  which  can  now  be  said  of  him  is  that  the  unvarying 
success  which  has  attended  the  small  operations  which  he 
has  conducted  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  large 
promise  that  he  will  be  found  competent  for  the  most  im« 
portant  tasks  which  events  may  devolve  upon  him.  So, 
at  least,  judge  the  English  Government  and  the  English 
people.  Tliis  man  is  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  To-day  he 
occapies  a  place  not  unlike  that  occupied  by  Bonaparte  at 
the  commencement  of  his  first  campaign  in  Italy. 

Garnet  Joseph  Woheley,  the  son  of  a  major  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  was  bom  at  the  '*  Golden  Bridge  House,*'  near 
Dublin,  Ireland,  June  4tb,  1833.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
entered  the  army  as  an  ensign.  England,  or  rather  the 
East  India  Company,  was  then  engaged  in  a  petty  war 
with  Barmah.  Wolseley  served  in  this  with  so  much  credit 
as  to  gain  a  medal  He  was  then  sent  to  the  Crimea ;  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol ;  was  made  a 
captain,  presumably  for  merit,at  twenty-three,  and  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  of  the  fifth 
dasB  of  the  Turkish  Order  of  the  Mcdjidie,  whatever  that 
may  be  worth.  The  Crimean  war  was  scarcely  over  when 
the  Sepoy  mutiny  broke  out.  Wolseley  was  sent  back  to 
India,  and  we  catch  faint  glimpses  of  him  at  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Lacknow,  and  at  the  defense  of  Alumbagh,  his 
name  being  honorably  mentioned  in  the  dispatches  of  the 
day ;  he  being  also  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet 
in  1859. 

He  must  have  manifested  no  little  executive  capacity,  for 
In  1860,  when  the  one-aided  war  with  China  broke  ont,  he 
was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Quartermaster-General ; 
served  throagh  the  brief  campaign,  and  gained  "a  medal 
and  two  clasps."  Of  this  Chinese  war  he  wrote  a  rather 
interesting  «  narrative."  We  lose  sight  of  him  until  1867, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Canada  as  Deputy-Qaartermaster- 
GeneraL  Two  years  later  he  prepared  a  **  Soldier's 
Pocket-book  for  Field  Setvica,"  full  of  exoel'ent  mlea  and 
suggestions,  in  which  be  developed  what  seems  to  be  his 
caidinal  idea,  that  in  warfare  everything  should  be 
sacrificed  to  success,  and  that  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  b 
to  make  a  campaign  short  and  deeisive.  By  this  time  he 
has  come  to  be  recogniaed  as  a  man  of  resonroo  and 
action,  and  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  ooIoneL 

Thinga  in  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America  had 

begun  to  put  on  a  rather  questionable  aspect    What  is 

now  known  as  the  *' Dominion  of  Canada"  had  been  par^ 

tiallj  organised  in  1867.    More  than  1,000  miles  to  the  I 
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with  a  population  of  some  15.000  souls,  mostly  half-breed% 
French  blood  being  predominant  among  them.  It  was 
proposed  to  attach  this  region  to  the  newly*establiabed 
Dominion.  In  the  early  Autumn  of  1869  Mr.  McDougall 
was  appointed  Lieuteuant*Governor  of  this  region,  with 
directions  to  proceed  thither  at  once^  assist  in  the  formal 
transfer  of  the  Northwest  Territories  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  done  to  assume  the 
government.  The  half-breeds  of  the  Bed  River  settle* 
ment  knew  little  of  that  Canada  into  which  they  were  to 
be  absorbed.  They  organized  a  provisional  government, 
of  which  Louis  Biel  was  made  president,  having  in  view 
an  ultimate  union  with  the  United  States.  MoDougall, 
when  within  sixty  miles  of  Fort  Garry,  was  met  by  an 
order  from  Biel,  forbidding  him  to  enter  the  Northwest 
Territories  without  speeial  permission  from  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  self-constituted  authorities  of  the  Bed 
Biver  settlement.  The  Lientenant-Governor  went  on  to 
the  fort,  but  was  not  allowed  to  enter,  and  went  back  to 
the  American  town  of  Pembina.  The  half-breeda  now 
had  their  own  way ;  made  prisoners  of  several  bodies  of 
loyalists,  tried  some  of  them  by  court-martial,  and  ordered 
one  of  them  to  be  shot  for  having  been  *'  inaolent "  to  his 
captors.  *<  It  was  necessary,"  aaid  Biel,  "to  make  an  ex- 
ample, in  order  that  Canada  should  respect  the  people  of 
Bed  Biver." 

This  execution  took  place  early  in  March,  1870.  The 
tidings  of  it  aroused  a  deep  sensation  in  the  Dominion 
and  England,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  an  armed  expe- 
dition to  the  Bed  Biver  country,  to  restore  the  Queen's 
authority  there.  Colonel  Wolseley  was  durected  to  draw 
up  a  plan  of  the  expedition.  It  was  highly  approved,  and 
the  execution  of  it  was  committed  to  his  liands.  It  was  t^ 
number  1,200  fighting  men,  of  whom  one-third  were  Brit- 
ish regulars,  and  the  remainder  Canadian  militia.  Besides 
these,  there  were  from  time  to  time  added  some  400  ro)/- 
agetfrn^  to  manage  the  canoes,  so  that  in  all  the  expedition 
numbered  not  more  than  1,800  men,  and  one  woman,  the 
wife  of  an  officer,  who  was  permitted  to  accompany  her 
husband. 

From  Toronto,  where  the  expedition  was  organized,  to 
Fort  Garry,  its  ultimate  destination,  the  distanca  is  about 
1,200  miles.  The  first  ninety-four  miles  was  by  railway, 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Haron ;  then  came  531 
miles  by  steamers  through  Lakes  Hnron  and  Superior ; 
beyond  this  a  road  of  fifty  miles  had  been  projected  and 
partly  constructed  to  the  little  Lake  Shebandowan,  near 
the  summit  of  the  low  watershed  of  the  continent ;  and 
thence  the  party  wera  to  go  in  boats  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  lakes  and  rivers  never  before  traversed,  except 
by  Indians  in  their  bark  canoea.  For  this  longvoyago 
more  than  200  boata  were  coustrncted  at  various  places  iu 
Canada.  They  were  gBD^rally  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet  long,  six  or  seven  feet  wide^  each  calcolated  to  carry 
fourteen  men,  and  four  tons  of  provisions  and  other 
suppliasi 

Ttie  expedition  started  from  Toronto,  May  14th,  187a 
The  voyage  through  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  pre- 
sented no  diffioulties.  There  was,  however,  one  slight  an- 
noyance. The  lakes  are  connected  by  the  St.  Mary's 
Biver,  which  hero  forms  the  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  United  SUtes.  In  it  is  the  Sault  St  Marie, 
a  aeries  of  rapids  a  mile  long,  not  to  be  ascended  by 
steamersL  Arcund  these,  on  the  American  side,  a  canal 
has  been  oonatructod.  The  ill-feeling  aguinst  England 
engendered  by  her  attitude  in  the  civil  war  had  not 
wholly  died  ont,  and  the  American  Government  refused  to 
permit  the  expedition  to  pass  throngh  this  oanal ;  and  so 
eteiything  htd  feobennloaded  fkom  tho  steuMrs  onLal^ 
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Eitroa,  carried  OTerlaad  for  iUree  ixiiJ6a»  &nd  re-^Enbarked 
oa  ofilier  ftteftmore  on  Laka  Superior*  At  i  lata  period  the 
proMbitioa  wns  reroked,  except  for  artlelea  dtcUred  to  be 
contrnbiiQd  of  wAr. 

On  the  2GtIi  of  Mflj  the  advance  of  tUe  expeditioti 
retcbed  Thunder  IIaj,  at  the  nortliern  extremitj  of  LaJco 
Superior,  where  the  real  bbor  begAn,  It  had  been 
expected  that  the  forty  or  flftj  miles  of  road  to  Luke  She- 
bttadoiraQ  woatd  bj  this  time  have  been  mnde  practioAbl^', 
and  over  thia  it  had  been  loteaded  to  haul  the  boats  and 
•oppliei  for  n^nrlj  2,000  men.  Before  long  it  was  evi- 
(lool  thai  it  woold  not  be  possible  to  carry  the  boate  orer 
thla  food  in  any  reaaonabte  time,  and  Wolaeley  east  about 
foTiome  other  means  of  oTereoming  the  distnnoo  between 
111*  two  kkea. 

Lake  Shebandowan  lies  800  feet  above  8i]i>erior,  into 
wbleh  it  diijoliftrgoe  ita  waters  by  the  rapid  river  Kamiuis- 
lif|iliav  which  abounds  in  rnpid^  up  which  it  bad  been  snp- 
fioaad  that  no  boats  oonid  be  dragged.  The  commander 
aunetotho  oonclut^ion  that  this  oonid  be  done,  and  aet  about 
llle  Ubortons  taek.  What  between  poling  and  tracking, 
the  boAla  were  at  length  got  up,  and  I  he  first  hard  step  in 
th#  long  joamey  was  taken.  Fift  j  miles  out  of  600  had 
been  accomplished*  and  on  the  16th  of  July  the  boat  ex pe- 
dUiOQ  wna  fuirly  afloat  At  tlie  head  of  I^eke  Sheban- 
dk>wan  ia  the  Knshftboiwe  portage,  1,500  yards  long. 
Ove^  thia  a  broad  road  was  speeiliiy  cat  through  the 
iroodp,  and  heavy  rollers  were  laid  down,  over  which  to 
haul  the  boats,  while  all  the  npplies  were  ta  be  carried 
aerosa  on  the  back»  of  the  men  bjr  means  cf  "portage 
etrapa'* — bands  of  leather  tweDty-slx  inches  long  and  three 
aod  a  quarter  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  tapering  down 
to  an  inch  at  the  ends,  to  which  long  leather  bands  are 
•ewn. 

"The  long  endit/'  writes  tho  historian  cf  the  expedL 
tion,  *•  are  tie  J  firmly  around  the  barrel  or  package  to  be 
carried  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  at  the  broad  part  of 
the  strap  a  loop  large  enough  to  allow  the  head  to  be 
passed  through.  The  barrel  is  then  hoisted  upon  the  back, 
the  broad  part  of  the  strap  resting  upon  the  forehead.  In 
fbis  way  almost  the  whole  strain  bears  on  the  backbone 
and  the  vertebnc*  of  the  neck«  An  Indian  usually  clasps 
his  handa  round  the  back  of  his  head  to  help  the  "lever- 
age," and  in  this  way  will  carry  an  immense  weight  Our 
men  were  at  drat  mthcr  awkward  at  it,  but  they  got  into 
the  way  of  it  very  quickly,  and  before  long  would  think 
nothing  of  a  weight  under  which  at  firat  he  would  h  .ve 
been  unable  to  stagger.  Our  barrels  of  pork  were  the 
lieavieet  packages  we  had,  weighing  200  pounds ;  Hour* 
barrela*  120  fiounds  ;  biacuit-barreU,  100  pounds.  An  ex- 
perienced vo^fageur  thinks  nothing  of  a  barrel  of  pork.  I 
saw  one  ieUow— a  slight  and  by  no  means  strong-looking 
half -breed— carry  two  barrels  of  pork  at  the  same  time, 
and  then  he  asked  for  something  else  to  be  placed  on  the 
lop.  It  took  U3  nearly  the  whole  day  to  got  our  one 
boat  and  stutf  aerosa  thia  portag<>.  We  were  new  to  the 
work,  and  the  great  heat  rendered  the  labor  all  the  more 
acvcre," 

They  enteied  another  small  lake  the  next  morning.  An 
hoar's  row  brought  them  to  the  hdght  of  land.  Then  an- 
other portage  of  two  miles,  when  thtiy  entered  a  narrow 
eroek,  sbullow  and  choked  with  rceda,  wboae  waters  ulti* 
nialdly  fall  into  Hodaon**  Bay  instead  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
la  allt  before  their  goal  was  naohed,  forty-fevi  n  portages 
irar#pateed  between  I^tke  Shebandowan  and  Fort  Garry. 
Tba  Moainder  of  the  joarnej  was  made  bv  almo^^t  iuces- 
aanl  fowing  ard  shooting  suceesaive  mpids.  From  the 
time  of  the  landing  at  Thunder  Bay  to  the  ariival  at  Fort 
Gacrj  wia  ninetj-lour  days,  of  wMob  fcrty-fivo  were 


raining,  and  every  man  was  wet  through  for  day*  in  luo* 
oeasion ;  but  the  anmijances  inflicted  by  mnsqnitoa  and 
the  like  were  the  most  severe  of  all  the  things  endored. 
We  have  the  following  sketch,  which  may  aerve  as  a 
general  picture  of  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  expedition  : 

"The  scale  of  dady  ra  ions  laid  down,  for  the  officera 
and  men  alike,  was  aa  follows  :  one  pound  of  biscatt,  one 
pound  of  salt  pork,  one  ounce  of  tea,  two  onnees  of  sugar, 
one-third  of  a  pint  of  beans,  or  one-fonrth  of  a  pound  of 
preserved  potatoes,  and  on  these  the  men  did  as  hard  work 
as  has  been  ever  dona  by  the  men  of  any  army.  Tea  Waa. 
the  only  beverage.  No  spirit  ration  was  served  ont  on  an  jj 
occasion  to  officers  or  men,  and  to  this  maj  be  attrihutedj 
the  almost  total  absence  of  crime^  and  the  wonderful  good 
health  and  spirits  of  the  men. 

"  The  way  in  which  all  ranks  worked— officers  and  men 
alike— waa  beyond  all  praise.  The  offloors  vied  with  their 
men  in  oarrying  heavy  loada»  and  apart  from  tha  reaped 
with  which  the  officers  were  treated,  a  stranger  conid  nol 
have  told  an  ofHcer  from  a  private.  Their  dress  was  mueli 
the  same— ^sleeves  rolled  np  to  the  elbows ;  armn,  neek, 
and  hands  aa  brown  aa  berries  ;  loose  tlannel  abtvtt  open 
at  the  throaty  a  pair  of  very  dirty  dnok  tronaera  tucked 
into  moooasins,  and  a  straw  hat  on  red  woolen  ntghtoup  to 
crown  all ;  little  remnants  of  uniform  were  to  be  ^leen  any 
where,  except  ocoasionally  an  odd  forage-cap  or  two,  Th 
men  had  in  most  oaaea  patched  the  eeata  of  their  trousers-^^ 
which  soon  got  worn  out  by  continual  rowing— with  pi 
of  canvas  from  empty  biscuit-bags,  and  presented  thereby 
a  most  comical  appearance.  Up  early,  hard  at  work  all 
day.  rowing  or  portaging  from  five  s^\u  to  8  p.m.,  with  a 
short  interval  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  nothing  to  eal 
but  silt  iK>rk  and  biscuit,  nothing  to  drink  but  tea,  tb^ 
yet  looked  as  healthy  as  possible,  and  when,  on  Angnal 
4th,  they  reached  Fort  Francis,  on  the  Riiny  River,  half 
Way  between  their  starting^place  and  their  goal,  there  waa 
not  a  aick  man  amoog  them  ^  they  had  no  time  to  b6 
sick." 

Rainj  River—  the  outlet  oi  Rainy  Lake,  and  the  main 
feeder  of  the  great  Lako  of  the  Wuads— is  a  ftne  stream, 
WO  or  Uyd  yards  broad,  broken  by  rapids  at  several  pcintifp 
but  having  generally  a  deep,  smooth  current  of  about  two 
miles  an  hour.  The  expedition,  now  cono:ntrated  into 
one  solid  body,  plied  its  oars  lustily,  making  five  or  six 
miles  an  hour,  between  beautiliil  wooded  banks,  until  it 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Hero  came  a  canoe  with  a  messenger  from  the  lojalista 
of  the  Red  River  region,  begging  Jthat  the  troops  might  be 
hurried  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  settiemont»  where 
grave  perils  seemed  imminent 

It  was  not  easy  to  decide  what  should  be  done.  They 
were  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  From  its  north- 
western comer  to  Fort  Gnrrj  the  distance  was  about  115 
miles,  over  about  eighty  of  wluch  there  was  a  road  pa9s« 
able  by  carta.  The  remainder  was  a  aeries  of  swamps,  bulj 
Wolseley  was  told  that  these  were  not  impaasable,  and  h«. 
was  urged  to  make  the  attempt  The  temptation  waagreaf^ 
for  by  taking  the  route,  instead  of  traversing  the  whola 
length  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  its  outlet,  the  Winni 
peg  River,  and  going  down  that  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  it 
distance  of  150  miles  would  bo  saved.  But  the  aooounts 
of  this  shorter  route  were  so  vagua  Ihat  tha  longer  ono 
was  chosen. 

This  Lake  of  the  Woods  b  by  no  means  a  delightfi 
body  of  water.    Its  most  noticeable  feature  is  ita  peculij 
green  color,  oatzaed  by  a  profuse  growth  of  minute  pland 
in  many  places  so  abundant  that  the  water  haa  the 
sistence  and  color  of  pea-soup,  and  unless  carefully  fil 
ia  wholly  unfit  for  hamaa  use.    TUo  expedition  sailed  ttie 
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wliolo  length  of  the  lake,  and,  not  withont  mncli  discom- 
fort and  Bome  peril  ol  losing  the  waj  amid  tlie  iabyrlntU 
of  ielaDds,  reached  \\a  outlet,  tlie  Winnlx)eg  Biyer,  in 
plac€s  three  mil6«  broadi  winding  in  every  poaaibla  direc- 
tiun«  and  in  ita  course  of  16'}  miles  descending  350  feet  bj 
a  auoceaaionof  magnlBcont  cataracts,  tumultuona  cascades 
and  foaming  rapids.  In  all,  there  are  about  twenlj-five 
portages  IV here  the  boats  hiid  to  be  unloaded.  On  two 
daja — August  19tii  and  20 ih — there  were,  within  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few 
miles,  sixteen 
of  ihesa  por- 
tages, varjing 
in  length  from 
150  to  1,320 
jards.  But 
&1J  these  nat- 
ural obstr  no- 
tions were 
got  OY^r  or 
around  with- 
out lose  of 
life  or  stores, 
though  not 
without  mauy 
very  niirrow 
escapes. 

On  the  20th 
they  reached 
Fort  Alexan- 
der, on  Lake 
Winnipeg,  264 
miles  long, 
with  an  arer- 
age  breadth 
of  thirty -Hye 
miles,   having 
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an  area  larfrer  by  half  Ihsn  that  of  Lska  Oniaria  Hera 
the  first  deiiuite  tidings  were  reoeiTed  of  what  had  beemi 
going  on  in  the  Red  XltYer  region,  nearly  a  hundred  miles | 
away.  President  Biel  had  called  a  meetlDg  of  Iho  French  I 
half*breeds»  and  endeavored  to  eel  on  foot  an  armed  r«-|| 
Bistanee  to  the  entry  of  the  English  foroe ;  but  they  took  ( 
council  of  their  fears,  and  would  bare  no  mor^  to  d^i 
with  him.  Wolaeley,  with  his  400  regulars,  sailed  to  th#  j 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  to  the  moath  of  tiia  Red  BiTeff 

down    whieh  ^ 

they  proceed*  1 

ed     to     t  h  a 

neighborhood 

of  Fort  Oktrry* 

On  the  23d  wi  1 

violent   storWI 

sprung  np,)  I 

which  delayed 

the    advance  ;  j 

but  scouts' 

were  sent  for-> 

ward,  who  re*  { 

parted    tbat  < 

the  rebel  flag, 

amblazooad 

with      the 

French   llenr- 

de-lTB  aud  tho 

Irish  sham* 

rock,      still 

wared    over 

the      fort.; 

Early   on  tbo 

next  morning 

the    maro&l 

was    reatime^ ! 

ihroQgh     the 
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and*    J&ooQ  the  lort  o^iue  in 

^ght.      Ko   flag   W&8  TiBiblc, 

bal  tbe  gates  uure  ahufc,  onU 

igmia  could  bo  seuu  moaotijd 

^OQ  the  bastiooa  uud  over  the 

I  gateway    wuica      CQa>miioded 

I  the  rond  bj  ^bicli   ibev  wera 

kAppronciiiDg.     Fk>r  a  fevy  miu- 

intes   it  A^ouied    not   uo likely 

iLat  tbcre  might  be  a  tigbt, 

k  Alter  alL     Bat  bo  toeu  irero 

L  at  tbe  guns*     An  officer 

[was  adiit  around  to  tUe  atljor 

iide  to  see  wii ether  the  t^^ate 

there  waa    alkat.      He    came 

i  bftok  with  the  report  that  the 

[gate  was  wide  opeu^  aad  fugt- 

riifea    were    hurrying    north- 

'Ward  oTer  the  bridge  across 


Ma 
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soanoATa  i*4zn>rsfa  stx  g^siiBT  woLaiLtr'a  tboofs  on  ths  4rai€Aif  coast  ih  1873. 


LAHj^uro  GToaas  st  hatxyx  boats. 


dare  more  contiDuons  labora, 
and  DO  men  on  servtoe  have 
ever  been  more  cheerf  al  noder 
the  trials  nriaiug  Irom  expos- 
nre  to  ioolemeot  weutheri^ 
excessive  fatigue,  and  to 
anuoyauoe  canaed  by  ^ie 
Although  you  hsTe  not  had 
an  oppotttmity  of  gaining 
glory  I  you  can  carry  back 
witti  you  the  conTiction  that 
yon  hATG  done  good  service 
to  the  state,  and  liave  pioved 
that  no  extent  of  intervening 
wildemess  can  enable  men 
with  impunity  to  commit 
murder,  or  to  rebel  agiilnat 
Her  Majesty's  aolhority.*' 

In  le«s  than  a  week  the  en* 
tire  expedition  was  on  its  way 
back  to  Ganiida,  Colonel 
Wolseley  waa  soon  recalled  to 
England,  where  his  high 
merits  received  ample  recog- 
nition*       He    Yras    made    i^ 


the  Assiniboino  Eiver.  Tha 
English  marched  iu  through 
the  driving  raio,  and  took 
nnobatructed  possesaiou  of  the 
fort  It  seems  that  Biel  was 
unaware  that  the  Kngtiah  were 
near  until  he  saw  them  actu- 
ally within  reach  of  his  gutis, 
when  he  took  horse  and  gal- 
loped o^  toward  the  Americaa 
(^ontier. 

Never  was  there  a  campnifi^Q 
so  peaceful.  Ftoui  first  to  last 
not  8  shot  had  beau  fired,  aud 
not  a  drop  of  blood  had  been 
lost,  except  that  drawn  by 
the  mn^^qnitos  aod  flie^.  Still 
it  was  by  no  mf^ans  an  nnim- 
portaDt  en  ^''r prise.  Tbe  com- 
tOAndlDg-o^lcer,  in  his  address 
to  his  men,  thus  modestly 
sums  tip  what  bad  b<^n  done  : 
'*No  force  1  as  erer  had  to  en* 
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Kniglii-GommAiider  of  the  Order  of  Seintn  Miehael  And 
Qeofge ;  he  was  appointed  AMUtant  Qaertermaater-Qen- 
er»l  At  heAdquArters,  and  aoon  grew  to  be  looked  npon  as 
the  ooming  man  of  the  Army— the  one  to  be  called  npon 
in  oiM  of  A  andden  emergency.  Snch  an  emergency  aoon 
pieaented  itaelt 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  centary  the  Portnguese  had 
established  themaeives  npou  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa, 
where  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Dutch.  They  were 
in  time  dispossessed  by  the  English,  who,  as  early  as  1831, 
set  np  A  *'  ProtectorAte  "  OTsr  the  tribes  inhsbiting  a  long 
strip  of  eoAst,  And  extending  for  an  indefinite  nnmber  of 
IcAgnes  into  the  interior.  The  Dutch,  however,  at  ill  re- 
tained the  strong  castle  of  Elmina,  with  some  adjacent 
terrilciy.  In  1872  this  was  sold  to  the  English,  And  be- 
OAme  A  portion  of  their  Protectorate.  The  native  tribes 
bad  formerly  acknowledged  the  soyereignty  of  the  power- 
ful King  of  Aahantee,  whose  capital,  Coomassie,  is  aboat 
150  miles  from  the  coast.  A  rather  brisk  trade  had  all 
along  been  carried  on  between  Elmina  and  Ooomassie, 
whidi  were  connected  by  road  quite  passable  by  irory- 
porters,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Hennessey,  the  new  English 
Gk>Temor  at  Elmina,  wrote  at  once  to  his  Majeaty,  King 
Goffiae^  of  Aahantee,  annonnciog  the  change  of  dominion 
which  had  taken  place,  and  desiring  a  continoanoe  of 
trade.  The  sable  potentate  replied  that  he  was  as  well 
pleased  with  the  English  as  with  the  Dutch,  and  was  also 
desirous  that  peace  should  be  maintained  and  trade  go  on 
as  before. 

But  it  happened  that,  some  time  previously,  an  Aahantee 
chief  had  seized  upon  three  or  four  German  missionaries, 
and  demanded  1,800  ounces  of  gold  by  way  of  ransom. 
King  Ooffee  thought  that  the  new  maaten  of  Elmina 
ahonld  ransom  these  white  men,  suggesting  that  this  might 
probably  be  effected  by  1,000  ounces>^say  about  tl7,000. 
Much  palaver  ensued  upon  this  and  other  matters.  The 
manner  of  the  English  Oovemor  was  so  deferential  that 
KingCkiffee  construed  it  as  an  indication  of  weakness,  and 
began  to  fancy  that  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
power  of  England.  At  hwt  he  sent  word  that  Elmina  and 
the  adjacent  region  had  of  old  belonged  to  his  forefathen, 
and  that  he  was  coming  to  take  possession  of  his  ancient 
righta.  He  broke  at  onca  into  the  English  Protectorate, 
raraging  the  borders,  and  putting  the  colonies  on  the 
coast  in  some  peril  The  British  Govemment  forth- 
with fitted  out  sn  expedition  against  the  Aahantees.  The 
command  of  this  was  given  to  Colonel  (now  8ir  Garnet) 
Wolaeley,  who  was  raiaed  to  the  local  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral, and  was  also  invested  with  supreme  dvil  authority 
in  the  region  where  his  operations  were  to  be  carried  on. 
He  was  thus  clothed  with  absolute  power.  He  could 
form  his  own  plans  and  execute  them  without  trammel ; 
could  wage  war  and  make  peace. 

No  time  was  lost  in  his  departure  for  Africa,  in  order  to 
study  the  situation  on  the  spot.  Accompanied  only  by 
his  staff,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool,  in  September,  1873, 
leaving  his  troops  to  follow  him  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Before  they  arrived  his  plan  of  operations  had  been 
thoroughly  matured.  It  was,  in  brief,  to  march  his  own 
immediate  force  directly  northward  upon  Coomassie, 
toward  which  two  other  columns,  made  up  mahily  of 
native  levies,  who  were  alrendy  ih  the  field,  were  to  move 
from  the  east  and  the  we«t.  with  the  intent  of  concen- 
trating near  the  capital,  where  it  seemed  Ukely  that  a 
stand  would  be  made.  Am  it  happened,  the  concentration 
did  not  take  pUoa.  The  work  had  been  done  by  Sir 
OMroet  hJmsaJf,  hetore  the  other  columns  came  up. 

Papers  are  prompt  to  dispatch  Bpeoial  coirespondenU  to 


the  scene,  to  observe  and  describe  events  as  they  oeenr. 
Foremost  among  these  correspondents  on  this  ocsaaion 
was  Henry  Stanley,  of  the  New  York  Herald^  who  bad  four 
years  before  accompanied  Napier's  Abyssinian  expedition ; 
had  afterward  led  tbe  Herald  expedition  fcr  the  diseov>ery 
of  the  whereabouts  of  Livingstone ;  and  was  afterward  to 
win  a  foremost  place  among  African  explorers.  He  was 
already  on  the  spot  when  Sir  Garnet  arrived.  His  per* 
sonal  description  of  the  man  is  the  earliest  which  has 
come  under  our  eyes.     He  writes : 

*<  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  the  youngest  general  in  Her 
Majesty's  service— not  forty  years  old  as  yet— and  as  he  has 
not  risen  to  his  present  rank  through  interest,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  lie  has  shown  himself  an  able  and  energetic 
officer.  But  this  stately  little  gentleman,  of  proud  mili- 
tary bearing,  quick,  bright  eyes,  broad,  high  forehead 
ardent  temperament,  a  sparkling  intelligence  animating 
every  feature,  is  the  very  reverse  of  my  preconceived  oon- 
ception  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  If  he  had  not  been  a 
soldier  by  appearance,  I  should  judge  him  to  have  made  a 
first-class  'special  correspondent';  just  the  man  to  hare 
seized  an  item,  and  dared  a  genoral-in-chief  to  lay  hands 
upon  him  ;  just  the  man  to  have  been  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world  to  collect  news.  His  eager  eyes  betray  the  in- 
quisitive soul  and  indomitable  energy.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment could  have  found  no  worthier  man  to  whom  to 
intrust  the  castigation  of  the  Aahantees." 

Tiie  troops  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  December,  1873. 
They  were  not  detained  upon  the  pestilential  coast,  for 
everything  was  ready  for  the  march  into  the  interior,  and 
the  movement  began  two  days  after  Christmas.  The 
entire  force  numbered  just  2,507  officers  and  men— a  small 
body  to  be  seat  into  an  almost  unknown  region  and  pitted 
against  a  monarch  who,  it  was  said,  could  bring  100,000 
sgainst  them,  a  number  which  was  afterward  found  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated.    Of  this  little  army  Stanley  writes : 

**  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  the  British  troops 
to  force  their  wsy  to  Goomassie  sgainst  all  odds.  They 
consist  of  picked  regiments --the  famous  'Black  Watch,' 
the  Forty-second  Highlanders,  the  Boyal  Welsh  FusUeers, 
the  Bifle  Brigade,  and  a  naval  battalion  of  picked  men. 
We  may  confidently  back  these  against  any  nnmber  of 
Aahantees.  The  combined  tribes  of  the  entire  West  Coast 
of  Africa  could  not  oppose  them  successfully — bush  or  no 
bush.  Their  numbers  are,  indeed,  comparatively  few,  but 
their  diecipline  is  perfect,  their  pluck  traditionsi,  their 
heroic  endursnce  undoubted.  Their  chief  is  a  soldier  of 
reputation  and  great  promise;  their  officers  are  superb 
men,  individually  and  collectively.  ■'  Give  them  food,  look 
after  their  health,  and  they  will  walk  to  Coomassie  though 
every  tree  in  the  forest  became  transformed  into  an  armed 


The  transcendent  merit  of  Sir  Garnet- in  this  expedition 
consists  in  the  perfect  preparation  made  for  the  supply  of 
the  troops,  and  for  their  comfort  on  the  march.  In  no 
single  case  do  we  find  mention  of  an  bout's  unforeseen 
delay  for  want  of  full  rations ;  and  as  there  are  in  this  part 
of  Africa  no  beasts  of  burden,  everything  had  to  be  borne 
on  the  backs  of  men— natives  levie  d  for  the  purpose.  The 
single  road  by  which  the  advance  was  made  is  only  fifteen 
feet  wide,  cut  through  the  **  bush  "  for  many  a  mile.  Of 
this  bush  Mr.  Stanley  writes  : 

**We  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Mhe  bnsh.'  Here  it 
was  on  either  side^  covering  hollows,  hills,  slopes  and 
summits,  overwhelming  the  earth  with  its  luxuriance  snd 
density.  Fbncy  an  untrimmed  English  hedge  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  and  scores  of  miles  in  depth,  where  yon 
could  see  only  an  innumerable  variety  of  brushwood  aa 
plants  trying  \o  ovet^ron  «QJcSti  o^^Mt^saask^ouwill  form 
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approzimAte  idea  of  the  thickness  and  oharacter  of  the 
bosh.  Within  the  first  few  miles  there  are  bat  few  large 
trees  to  be  seen;  the  whole  is  seoond  growth.  The 
natife  forest  had  been  ont  down,  showing  that  ia  former 
times  this  part  of  the  ooontry  was  pretty  extensively  cal- 
tifated.  The  roaJ^  mnning  through  a  oonntrj  gently 
nndolatingy  was  one  imperyioos  glade  of  Inzariant  leafage 
formed  by  oommingling  branches  oyerhead,  giving  perfect 
shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  son." 

As  the  expedition  approached  the  borders  of  Ashantee 
the  enemy  began  occasionally  to  show  themselves,  firing 
at  a  distanoe  too  great  for  the  short-range  mnskets,  doing 
little  or  no  harm,  and  being  speedily  driven  back  by  a 
volley  from  the  long-range  **  Snider  "  rifles,  or  a  discharge 
from  a  '^gatling,'*  whose  hoarse  rumbling  struck  them  with 
special  terror. 

The  march  was  necessarily  slow,  frequent  halts  having 
to  be  be  made  to  allow  the  supply -bearers  to  keep  up  with 
the  troops.  It  was  not  until  the  last  day  of  January,  1874, 
that  the  expedition  reached  Amsaful,  twenty*five  miles 
from  Coomasie.  Here  the  Ashantees  were  found  strongly 
posted  in  the  bush;  their  numbers  could  oaly  be  guess3d 
at,  but  they  were  vaguely  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
15,000.  The  English  moved  upon  them,  firing  with 
perceptible  effect  at  long  range.  The  Ashantees  replied 
briskly,  burning  powder  enongh,  but  their  bullets  fell 
short  of  the  mark,  or  were  so  far  spent  as  to  iuflict  only 
trifling  wounds.  They  fell  back  before  the  steady  advance 
of  their  disciplined  antagonists,  stopping  over  and  over 
again,  long  enough  to  receive  another  volley,  to  make  on 
ineffectual  reply,  and  then  again  retreating.  This  running 
fight  lasted  for  more  than  twenty  hours^from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  long  after  midnight  The  Ashantee  loss  was 
vaguely  estimated  at  from  800  to  1,200  killed.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  says  :  "  Upon  the  main  road  alone  we  baried  150 
of  their  dead,  and  as  they  manifested  great  resolution  in 
carrying  off  their  wounded,  their  entire  loss  must  have  been 
heavy."  The  details  of  the  English  loss  are  singular- 
only  four  men  were  killed  outright,  but  there  were  103 
wounded,  most  of  them  very  slightly,  for  only  aboat  half 
a  dosen  are  reported  as  having  subsequently  died  of  their 
wounds.  The  brunt  of  the  fight  fell  upon  the  Highlanders, 
who  had  two  killed  and  about  120  wounded. 

On  February  2d  the  army,  leaving  its  baggage  behind, 
pushed  rapidly  on  for  Coomassieii  A  kind  of  running  fight 
WAS  kept  up  during  the  morning,  bat  with  little  loss  on 
either  side.  Yillage  after  village  was  passed  during  the 
day;  all  of  them  were  deserted  by  their  inhabitants  ;  but 
at  the  entrance  to  each  of  them  was  presented  a  ghastly 
spectacle,  characteristic  of  Ashantee  superstition.  In  the 
middle  of  the  road  lay  the  headless  body  of  a  young  man 
or  woman.  The  head  was  placed  erect ;  the  face  turned 
towsrd  the  direction  from  which  the  enemy  were  advanc- 
jog.  The  naked  holy  was  carefully  laid  out;  the  feet 
pointing  toward  Ooomassie.  This  was  exphdned  to  be  a 
powerful  fetich,  implying,  "Look  at  this  face,  ye  who  are 
coming  toward  oar  capital,  and  learn  the  doom  that  sarely 
awaits  you." 

On  the  4th  a  letter  was  recoived  from  King  Coffee,  beg- 
ging the  English  to  stay  their  march,  and  promising  to 
comply  with  all  the  demands  made  npon  him.  He  would 
at  once  get  together  the  50,000  ounces  of  gold-dnst  which 
had  been  demanded  as  an  indemnity,  and  as  a  secnrity 
for  the  fulfillment  of  his  promises  he  would  deliver  up  the 
qaoen-mother  and  Prince  Mensah,  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
as  hostages.  Tbe  British  commander  replied  that  he  would 
not  halt  in  his  march  until  the  gold  and  hostages  were 
placed  in  his  hands. 

King  Coffee  had  all  aloo'-  *—  busy  with  his  fetiches 


and  human  sacrifices.  He  seems  to  have  been  persuaded 
that  the  unseen  powers  would  at  the  last  moment  inter- 
vene and  destroy  the  insolent  invaders.  The  thing  specially 
prayed  for  was  a  violent  rainstorm,  to  dampen  the  ammu- 
nition of  the  English.  It  seemed  now  that  the  prayer  had 
been  answered.  A  violent  storm  had  sprung  np  during 
the  previous  night,  by  which  the  march  was  somewhat 
delayed.  It  was  scarcely  begun  on  the  4th  when  the  ad- 
vance fell  into  an  ambuscade,  which  cost  them  fonr  killed 
and  forty  wounded.  The  column  pressed  oo,  amid  slight 
skirmishing,  until  it  reached  the  tillage  of  Ordahsa,  eight 
miles  from  Coomassie,  where  King  Coffee  had  resolved  to 
give  battle,  he  himself  taking  command  in  person,  and 
threatening  with  instant  death  any  chief  who  should  give 
way  without  orders.  Seated  on  a  golden  stool,  under  a 
shelter  of  broad  plantain-leaves,  he  surveyed  the  field 
He  soon  learned,  to  his  cost,  that  the  rain  had  not  im- 
paired the  efficiency  of  thos  dreaded  English  rifles.  The 
Abhantees  fell  back  sullenly  before  the  fire  poured  in  npon 
them.  It  was  not  long  before  a  stray  bullet  whistled  close 
by  the  royal  ear ;  and  he  bade  his  attendants  to  lift  the 
golden  stool  upon  their  shoulders  and  bear  him  from  the 
field.  The  whole  army  broke  into  rapid  flight  The  last 
battle  in  this  Ashantee  campaign  had  been  fought.  It 
hod  cost  the  English  in  all  jast  seYenty-one  men,  killed 
outright  or  afterword  dying  from  their  wounds.  Far  more 
severe  was  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  pestilential  climate. 
The  whole  march  to  and  from  Coomassie  had  been  per- 
formed in  what  is  denominated  the  "  healthy  season "; 
but  in  spite  of  every  precaution  to  secure  the  health  of  the 
troops,  more  than  500  died  from  diseases  contracted  on 
the  march  from  the  coast  and  back  again. 

The  exx)edition  pressel  on  its  way.     Before  long  a  mes- 
senger with  a  white  flag  appeared,  bearing  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Dawson,  an  English  missionary  detained  at  Coomas- 
sie, begging  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  life  and  that  of 
'  his  comrades,  the  advance  upon  Coomassie  should  be 
!  staid.     The  King,  he  wrote,  had  not  returned  to  his  cap- 
I  ital,  and  the  whole  army  was  in  retreat,  no  one  knew 
whither. 

The  colamn  kept  on  unobstructed,  and  as  evening  was 
falling  crossed  a  broad  swamp,  entered  a  broad  street 
lined  with  handsome  houses,  and  stood  within  the  Ashan- 
tee capital.  Coomassie  had  been  described  as  a  great  city, 
with  100,000  inhabitants.  It  does,  indeed,  cover  a  con- 
siderable area,  bat  is  rather  a  collection  of  villages,  having 
an  agqfregate  population  of  not  more  than  20,000.  The 
wearied  soldiers  laid  themselves  down  to  rest  under  the 
porticos  or  in  the  alcoves  of  the  houses  ia  the  broad  street 
Darkness  had  fallen,  when  suddenly  the  light  of  a  great 
blaze  was  seen  in  the  dirjction  of  the  royal  palace.  An- 
other and  another  were  soon  seen  In  varions  quarters,  but 
there  seemed  no  danger  of  a  general  conflagration  in  that 
looaely-built  town. 

Sir  Garnet,  in  his  official  dispatch,  tells  what  followed 
the  occupation  of  Coomassie.  He  had  at  once  written  a 
letter  to  King  Coffee.  ••  I  am,"  he  wrote,  «•  in  Coomassie ; 
and  my  only  wish  is  to  make  a  lasting  peace  with  you.  I 
have  shown  you  the  power  of  England,  and  now  I  will  be 
merciful.  Send  me  hostages  of  rank  and  I  will  make 
peace  with  yon  to-morrow  on  tbe  terms  already  agreed 
npon.  If  either  your  Royal  3Iajesty,  your  Eoyal  mother 
or  Prince  Mensah  will  come  to  see  me  early  to-morrow 
morning,  I  will  treat  you  with  all  the  honor  due  to  your 
royal  dignity,  and  allow  you  to  return  in  safety." 

To  this  letter  no  answer  was  returned.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear certain  that  it  ever  reached  King  Coffee.  Sir  Qamet 
proceeds : 

•*  We  occupied  the  to^n.    Mt*  Di.'v^kRi^^^i^  ^owSw^VSa^ 


libertyi  wulkiog  through  the 
straeL     I  immediiiteiy  issued 
Btric}gent  ordor«  lor  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitaLtta  ^ud 
the  mfetj  of  the  towti.     Bat 
Digbi  fell  almost  immt^iliatelj 
after  oar  eutru a ee,  and  in  the 
darkness  it  wug  iinpoAJiiible  to 
_pr8veut  some  uf   tue  a  u titer- 
cam  f>-f olio wer^  from  ^ lil- 
ting.   The  Fan  tee  prisoners 
b«ea  release  J,  and   they 
ababljr  took  purt,     Tlia  ro- 
Ellt  was  the  oatbreak  of  many 
rea.     CnptatD  Baker,  the  lu- 
pector-Geoeral  of  the  Folioe, 
•everal  ofBcera,  trere  en- 
nearly  all  the  Dight  in 
nttiDg    out    the    fires.     Que 
Btiye  poh^oeman^  takeu  Id  the 
Dt,  was  hang,     ,     .     , 

*The    ^hola    scheme     of 

ahaaleo  poUtioa  is  so  based 

IrcAcliery  that  the  King 

Dol    either    understand 

^b«r  form  of  negotiaiions 

liere    it     poeaible    thut 

bera  can  bare  honest  id  ton- 
It  became  dear  to  me 
nt    a    treaty    would    be    ns 
rioaleti  to  us  as  it  was  diffi* 
Ikli  to  obtain.     Nothing  re- 
loed  but   to  leave  such  a 
of  our  power  to  paoish 
should   deter  from  future 
ision     a    nation    whom 
treaties  do  not  bind,     I   had 
jioue  all  in  my  power  to  avoid 
» neoessity,  but  it  was  forced 
ptm  toe*     I  gave  orders  for 
Ihe  destrootioo  of  the  palsoe 
nd  the  burning  of  the  city. 
bad  at  one  time  also  con- 
ated  the  destraction  of 
Bantama,    a  mile   and   a 
hit  from  the  cupitul,  where  the  sacred 
jugs  are  entombed*     But   this  would 


sm  oaaaar  wolsiliy'  raoouDoio  to  bis  ikbtallation  as  ooTaaKoa  or  oTravs* 


a^hes  of  former 
liave  involved  a 


delay  of  some  hours.     Very  heavy  ralna  bad  fallen, 
I  feared  tbat  the  streams  might  have  risen  in  my  rei 
fiiiffioietjtly  to  seriously  del 
my  march.     I  therefore  oo] 
sidered  it  better  not  further 
to    risk    the    health    of    m; 
troops,  the  wet  went  her  ha^ 
in^   alr<3Q dy    threatened 
ously  to  afleot  it.     <     *     . 

**The  destruotjon  of  t 
palace  was  complete.  I 
lieve  that  the  result  will 
such  adimiDiition  of  the  pi 
tige  itnd  military  power  of  the 
Asbnntee  moourcb  as  may  re- 
sult in  the  breskiog  up  of  the 
kingdom  altogether.  In  any 
CMSe,  1  believe  that  the  main 
object  of  my  «xp«  dition  has 
been  secured.  Tlio  territories 
of  the  Gold  CoaBt  will  not 
again  be  troubled  by  thewai- 
like  ambitioD  of  this  restless 
power.    The  0«tg  of  Euglaai 
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ttcm  this  moment,  will  be  reoeired  throogbont  Western  |  qnarter.     The  maia  stipalations  are  to  the  efGiot  thftfc-* 
Afrios  with  respectful  awe."  |  "  There  shall  be  perpetual  peace  between  his  liajastj  King 

The  bnming  of  Coomassie  took  plaoe  within  less  Uian  }  Coffee  Galoali  of  Ashantee,  and  her  Majesty  Qaeea  Vio- 


lor^-eight  hours  aft«r  its  first  oocupation,  and  the  £ng< 
lish  set  out  on  their  xetnm  to  the  coast  If  King  Coffee 
had  been  versed  in  European  history  he  might  perhaps 
have  likened  this  hasty  cTacnation  to  the  enforced  aban- 
donment of  Moscow  by  Napoleon.  As  the  French  could 
not  endure  the  snows  of  Bassia,  so  the  English  dared  not 
face  the  rains  of  Ashantee.  Some  such  idea  seems  to  haye 
occurred  to  King  Coffee ;  but  if  it  were  so  his  hopes  were 
put  to  naught  within  a  day  or  two  by  the  arrival  at  Coo- 
massie of  a  still  stronger  column  from  the  east,  who 
msrohed  straight  through  the  smoldering  ashes  of  his 
eapital.  He  therefore  opcDed  fresh  negotiations  for  sub- 
mission. 

When  wen  adfunced  upon  his  return  march,  Sir  Garnet 
fiMTwardad  another  dispatch  to  the  Government  at  home. 
A  law  days  preriously  he  had  been  overtaken  bj  a  mes- 
senger fitim  King  Coffee,  bearing  assurances  that  his 
master  was  now  anxious  for  peace  upon  any  terms.  Sir 
Garnet  returned  for  reply  that  the  Ashantee  kingdom  had 
been  so  severely  punished  that  he  could  now  afford  io  be 
lenient  The  indemnity  should  still  be  fixed  at  50,000 
I  of  gold,  but  if  the  King  would  pay  down  5,000 
I  a  first  installment,  and  as  an  earnest  of  his 
dnoeriiy,  the  rendition  of  hostages  would  be  waived,  and 
be  would  be  ready  to  arrange  for  a  treaty ;  meanwhile,  he 
would  halt  for  three  days  to  await  His  M^esty*s  reply. 
BsCmns  the  time  wsa  up,  Ashantee  commissioners  arrived. 
They  avecrad  that  King  Coffee  could  not^  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  ooUeot  more  than  1,000  ounces.  Somehow,  Sir 
04rDet  has  within  less  than  a  week  come  io  have  quite 
new  views  as  to  the  value  of  a  treaty.  *'  I  thought,"  he 
aaya^  **  that  it  was  exceedingly  probable  that  a  little  addi- 
tional ptnssure  might  have  indaced  them  to  produce  the 
larger  suul  But  I  considered  that  the  main  point  was  to 
obtain  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  that,  the  money  being  im- 
portant chiefly  as  a  proof  of  complete  submission,  the  sum 
now  aotoally  paid  down  was  a  matter  of  comparatively 
small  consequence." 

The  form  of  a  treaty  was  drawn  up,  and  after  some  nag- 
gliag  on  the  part  of  the  Ashantee  commissioners,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  ta  The  main  difficulty  was  as  to  the  amoant 
of  the  promised  indemnity.  Upon  this  point  Sir  Garnet  was 
immovable.  It  should  be  50,000  ounces,  and  no  less,  but 
the  first  1,000  ounces  hiving  been  paid,  the  remaining 
49,000  should  lie  over,  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time  in  such 
installments  as  the  Queen  should  demand.  **  I  fancy,"  adds 
Sir  Garnet,  naively,  '*  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
whole  of  the  money  will  ever  be  obtained  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  Bat  the  payment  of  a  few  thousands  pounds 
cannot  be  relatively  of  so  great  importaoee  as  the  main- 
tenaoce  of  peace.  I  incline  to  believe  that  the  danger  of 
the  breaking  up,  to  which  his  kingdom  is  exposed,  unless 
he  is  on  friendly  terms  with  us,  will  indnce  him  to  falfill, 
with  as  much  pnnotuality  as  he  is  able,  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty."  We  do  not  learn  that  King  Coffee  has  made 
default  in  the  payment  *'on  demand"  of  the  remaining 
installments,  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  no  such 
demand  appears  ever  to  have  been  made.  The  1,000 
ounces  actnally  paid  di  1  not  go  very  far  toward  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Ashantee  expedition.  More  than 
ten  times  as  much  was  voted  by  Parliament  to  Sir  Garnet 
alone  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 

Still  the  treaty  gives  some  not  wholly  inshcn^fiosnt  ad- 
vantages to  England,  all  of  which  resolve  themaelves  into 
sn  ioort^aM  of  her  Drentiffe  among  the  trilies  in  this  part  of 
AtnoM,  with  the  proapeot  of  m>me  vA^itlondX  trade  in  that 


toria  of  England,  and  their  respeetive  aubjectsi  The 
King  of  Ashantee  shall  pay  an  indemnity  of  50,000  ounces 
of  gold,  in  such  manner  as  the  Qaeen  of  England  ahall 
direct.  The  King  renounces  all  authority  ow  serwal 
specified  tribes,  formerly  his  subjeets,  but  now  the  aUiee 
of  the  Queen  of  England  ;  and  ako  renounces  all  claim  to 
Elmina,  and  to  tribute  from  the  tribes  formerly  connected 
with  the  Dutch  Government  There  shall  be  free  trade 
between  Ashantee  and  Her  Majesty's  forts  on  the  coast ; 
and  the  King  shall,  moreover,  maintain  a  good  road, 
fifteen  feet  wide,  through  the  bush  between  Coomamie 
and  the  river  which  forms  the  boundary  of  his  kingdom." 
And  finally,  '*  King  Coffee,  in  order  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  friendship  for  Queen  Victoria,  promises  to  use  his 
beet  endeavors  to  check  the  practice  of  human  sacrificei^ 
with  a  view  of  hereafter  putting  an  end  to  it  altogether, 
as  this  practice  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  all  the 
Christian  nations." 

The  remainder  of  the  march  back  to  the  coast  was 
rapid  and  unobstructed.  The  troops  were  re-embarked 
for  England  before  the  unhealthy  season  had  fairly  com- 
menced. For  his  conduct  in  command  of  the  expedition. 
Sir  Garnet  received  from  Parliament  a  grant  of  £25,000^ 
''for  his  courage,  energy  and  perseverance."  He  was 
made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  and  was  phu^ed 
in  command  of  all  the  **auxilary  fences."  The  City  of 
London  preeented  him  with  a  splendid  sword,  valued  at  a 
hundred  guineas^  together  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Esrly  in  1875  a  project  was  broached  for  a  confederation 
of  Gape  Colony  and  all  the  other  British  possessions  in 
South  Africa^  somewhat  after  the  model  of  that  of  the 
oonfedemte  Dominion  of  Canada.    Sir  Garnet  was  sent  to 
Natal,  as  Governor  of  that  growing  colony,  and  also  to 
advise  upon  important  points  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  native  affiirs,  and  the  best  form  of  defensive 
operations ;  for,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  affnira 
in  that  quarter  had  come  vq  wear  an  ominous  aspect    His 
views  do  not  appear  to  have  met  the  approbation  of  the 
colonists  at  the  Cape  nor  those  of  the  Adminibtration  at 
home.    At  all  events,  he  was  soon  recalled,  only  about  six 
months  elapsing  between  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
England  and  his  return  in  October,  1876.     He,  however, 
remained  in  the  command  of  the  auxiliary  force,  with  ap- 
parently little  or  nothing  to  do^  until  November,  1876, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  merely  nominal  position 
of  a  member  of  the  Council  of  India.     At  this  period  he 
turned  his  attention  somewhat  io  literature.     We  find 
mention  of   a  novel  by  him  entitled  '*  Marley  Castle,'* 
which   attracted   little  notice.     He  also  published  two 
clever  magazine  articles  upon  military  topics  :  '*  France  as 
a  Military  Power,"  and  **  England  as  a  Military  Power  in 
1854  and  in  1878."    The  latter  article  contains  some  sharp 
criticism,  and  many  soun^rag(;:estions  as  to  the  defects  in 
the  military  administration  and  the  means  of  remedying 
them.    Thus : 

**  England  hss  had  many  warnings  and  several  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  calamity,  but  we  have  learned  expe- 
rienoe  from  none.  We  can  only  be  saved  from  the  fire  of 
war  by  our  national  fire-engines,  the  army  and  navy. 
When  danger  approaches  we  realize  this,  but  during  a 
spell  of  profound  peace  we  laugh  at  the  dangers  we  have 
escaped,  and  we  scoff  at  those  which  foreseeing  men  tell 

us  may  be  in  store  for  us. When  danger  is 

upon  us,  when  an  angry  country  inaiata  upon  onr  Ministry 
viidicating  its  insulted  honor  Ir^  loroe  of  arms,  the  soldier 
is  sent  for  and  his  opinion  requested ;  but  until  then  hia 
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Tiews  are  decried  aa  fooliah,  aud  the  warniDga  he  darea  to 
ntter  are  neglected  with  nndlagaiaei  aoonu  As  indiyid- 
uala,  we  insure  our  livea,  oar  ahipa,  oar  honaea,  eta 
againat  Tariona  riaka ;  bat,  aa  a  nation*  we  take  no  troabie 
to  inaare  oar  empire  againat  diaaatera  of  the  moat  aeriona 

natare. Oar  fleet  ia  now  propelled  by 

steam,  ao  it  cannot  keep  the  aea  nnleaa  we  have  coalinp:- 
stationa  in  eyery  ocean*  Bat  nnleaa  theae  ooaiing-places 
are  fortified  they  can  be  of  no  ase  daring  war.  Year  after 
year  the  vital  importanoa  of  ereotiog  works  to  protect 
those  stations  has  been  nrged  by  aoldiers  npon  sacoessiye 
administrations,  bat  tbey  still  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the 
first  enemy's  ironclad  that  reaches  them.'* 

When  this  article  was  written,  early  in  1878,  England 
had  jast  escaped  from  the  imminent  peril  of  a  war  with 
Kassia,  growing  oat  of  her  war  with  Tarkey.  Bat  a  like 
peril  migbt  agaia  be  incurred  at  any  moment,  Apropos  of 
this,  Sir  Qamet  says  : 

**  To  illastrate  oar  present  nnfortanate  position,  I  have 
only  to  tell  the  following  story :  When  the  Czar's  army 
crossed  the  Prath  laat  year,  his  ironclad  sqnadron,  which 
happened  to  be  in  European  waters,  was  dispatched  to 
America,  evidently,  in  the  first  instance,  to  get  it  away 
from  oar  fleet  in  the  event  of  England's  having  declared 
war.  Let  as  consider  what  that  insignificant  aqoadron 
might  have  done  against  as.  Being  ready,  coaled  and 
prepared  for  sea  as  soon  aa  the  telegraph  annoanced  the 
declaration  of  war,  it  woald  moat  probably  have  atarlpd 
for  St  Helena,  picking  ap  aome  of  oar  fineat  steamers 
en  route.  Upon  arrival  at  St  Helena  it  would  most 
likely  have  found  there  one  of  the  email  Engliah  wooden 
war -vessels  belonging  to  oar  Weetem  Coast  of  Africa 
aqaadron*  Such  a  vessel  would  have  fallen  an  eaay  prey 
to  theBnssiana,  who,  filling  up  with  coal,  burning  all  they 
could  not  carry  away,  and  having  taken  from  Jameetown  aa 
much  money  aa  it  could  pay  to  save  it  from  deatruction, 
would  steam  for  Simon'a  Bay,  where  the  same  performance 
would  be  gone  through.  There  we  have  a  amall  dockyard 
eatabliahment,  and  almoat  alwaya.one  or  two  wooden  war- 
veaaela.  All  would  be  deatroyed,  aa  well  aa  every  coal- 
store  In  Cape  Town.  Every  meicbantman  In  Table  Bay 
^and  there  ia  alwaya  ft  large  quantity  of  ahipping  there- 
would  be  ensured,  and  moat  probably  burned.  The 
game  would  then  be  repealed  at  the  liauritiua,  Aden, 
Bombay,  Pohit  de  Galle,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong, 
whence  the  Baaaian  squadron  wouUl  make  ita.way  to 
Petropolov.'ik],  where  it  would  be  comparatively  safe  from 
our  fleet  Thia  la  a  praoticable  and  feasible  scheme,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  had  we  declared  war  it  wonld  have 
been  attempted.  Xot  only  should  we  have  then  lost  mil- 
lions of  properiy  and  several  small  ships  flying  Her 
Majesty's  pennant,  but  the  destruction  of  the  coal-storea 
at  these  several  ports  woald  have  cempletely  paralyzed 
the  action  of  our  war-vessels  in  those  seas,  and  wonld 
therefore  have  secured  the  Bussiana  against  all  danger  of 
pursuit  It  would  have  brought  our  trade  almost  to  a 
stundstiU,  for  merchantmen  now  depend  nearly  aa  much 
npon  coal  as  our  navy  does." 

Even  after  peace  had  been  patchel  up  between  Buasia 
and  Turkey  there  was  still  a  warcloud  in  the  sky.  It 
seemed  nowise  improbable  that  England  would  yet»  for 
her  own  safety,  be  forced  to  take  up  anna  for  Turkey 
against  BussUl  In  June,  1878,  a  treaty  waa  made  in 
virine  of  which,  should  Buasia  undertake  further  oon- 
queata  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  England  waa  to  join  the  Sultan 
for  the  defenae  of  the  menaced  diatriefa,  and  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala  waa  aeleoted  to  command  the  force  which 
might  have  to  be  employed.  In  return  for  the  aervice  thua 
provisionally  promised,  in  oaae  of  need,  the  Sultan  mtde 


over  to  England  the  actual  aovereignty  of  Qypma,  thai 
giving  her  what  she  had  long  coveted— a  foothold  in  the 
Mediterranean,  a  sort  of  atepping-atone  between  GOiraHsr 
and  Egypt^  which  tne  Suez  Canal  had  rendered  an  eaaeo- 
tial  portion  of  the  ocean  highway  to  Indiik  Nominallj. 
indeed,  Cyprus  waa  to  remain  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  any  exoess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  waa 
to  be  turned  over  into  the  treaaury  of  the  Porte^  but  no 
one  dreamed  that  Turkey  would  receive  a  para  fh>m  thai 
source. 

In  Jaly,  1878,  Sir  Garnet  Woladey  waa  sent  to  Qfprua 
with  the  sounding  title  of  *'  Her  Majesty's  High  Oommta- 
sioner  and  Ccnnmander-in-Chief  *'  in  the  island.  To 
thinking  men  it  looked  as  though  thia  waa  aaort  of  honor- 
able baniahment,  intended  to  keep  him  from  maddllns 
with  military  affaire.  Hia  stay  in  Cyprua  waa  briei^  aod 
we  soon  find  him  back  in  England,  where  be  aeema  to  have 
been  in  no  good  odor  with  the  military  anthoritiea^  or, 
perhaps,  rather  with  ao  influential  clique  who  eontroOed 
the  "  red-tape  "  department  But  eventa'  liad  begun  to  ao 
ahape  themselves  Uiat  the  Miniatry  were  eompelled  by  the 
nowise  donbtf  nl  voice  of  the  public  to  call  npon  him  to  set 
to  rights  things  which  had  been  for  fonr  years  going  on 
from  bad  to  worse  in  South  Africa.  The  Zola  war  broke 
out  in  1879,  and  was  accompanied  by  disasters  the  like  of 
which  England  had  ncrer  known  in  that  quarter  of  her 
wide  empire. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  elucidate  the  long-existing 
and  deeply*rooted  oausea  which  led  to  that  war.  Accord- 
ing to  the  hitherto  accepted  English  version  of  the  matter — 
it  grew  oat  of  the  aanguinary  ambition  of  Cety  wayo,  wiho 
in  1872  had  succeeded  his  father  aa  King  of  Zaluland, 
mainly  through  the  Influenoe  of  the  neighboring  British 
authoritiea  of  Natal,  who  hod  recognized  him  out  of  all 
the  other  numerous  claimants.  He,  it  is  said,  burst  into  the 
Tranavaal  territory,  over  which  the  British  claimed  juria- 
diction,  perpetrating  Innumerable  atrocities.  Bedreas  waa 
demanded  in  vain,  and  in  January,  1879,  Lord  Chelma- 
ford,  who  commanded  the  British  army  in  that  region, 
orosaed  the  border  and  invaded  ZululancL  The  entire 
Britiah  force  amounted  to  16,000  men,  European  aod 
native,  againat  whom  Cetywayo  oould  bring  at  leaat 
40,000  men,  moat  of  them  fidrly  armed,  not  a  few  having 
a  good  bteeoh-loading  rifle. 

The  Britiah  moved  in  three  columns,  by  different  roade, 
into  an  almoet  unknown  region.  The  columns  were  not 
within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  and  each  was, 
moreover,  broken  up  Into  detachments,  one  of  which, 
having  in  charge  a  valuable  convoy  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  stores,  reached  a  poaition  known  as  Isandlana,  where 
it  by  waiting  for  another  portion.  On  the  2l8t  of  January 
thia  detachment  was  suddenly  set  upon— taken  fauly  by 
surprise— by  a  Zulu  force  estimated  at  20,000,  and 
absolntely  annihilated,  the  Britiah  loes  being  fully  600. 
They  also  lost  the  whole  of  the  train  and  a  stand  of  regi- 
mental colors. 

When  tidinga  of  this  skughter  reached  England,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  great  national  disaster,  not  so  much  from 
the  actual  loss  aa  from  the  oharaoter  of  the  enemy  by 
whom  it  had  been  inflicted.  A  gallant  British  force  had 
been  utterly  wiped  out  by  a  horde  of  barbarous  Afrieans. 
We  eannot  even  touch  upon  the  various  featurea  of  the 
war  now  fully  inangorated.  Suflioe  it  to  aay,  that  within 
leaa  than  three  months  the  whole  British  force  waa  anp- 
posed  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  annihilation ;  and  for  all 
thia  the  bkme  waa  lal  I  upon  the  ii.oompeteeoy  of  its 
commander,  and  upon  the  Ministry  who  had  placed  him 
in  command.     Men  began  to  ask,  in  no  whis|jered  tones. 
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A  BCSa-flOaT  WITH  ZULUS. 


paign*     To    his   Ii    -ul  ,   whi>1 
bad©    Mm    good-ij   ui    tiie  i 
ateamer,  he  foretuld  the  data 
of  hts   re  tor  u,   nui«  us  if  in 
bFa^MdOi  accepted  so   iovlta- 1 
iioQ  to  a  dmaer  oo  a  daj  tix 
mouths  Uter.** 

la  rested  vrith  iho  rank  of  i 
lieutenutit  •  Geneml,  h*>  vtns 
mndti  C3ommaTiaer*m-Cbiof  of  ] 
all  J  he  forces  m  South  Alricn, 
nod  also  chief  of  the  dnl  ad- 
miQiBtratioii  of  NAtid  ami  tho 
Trans vaah  He  rencbed  Capo 
To  wo  on  Juno  23d,  1879.  md 
proceeded  at  once  to  NataL 
A  forward  moYeroent  of  ibo 
troops  tinder  I*ord  Chelms- 
ford had  been  begnn  earljr  in 
Jane,  but  the  moTement  wns 
80  alow  thiit  the  force  did  not 
rench  iu  objeotiTe  point  for 
a   month.     Meanwhile^  Ceij* 


himself  equal  to  such  an 
omergencj  i  Wijere  is  Sir 
Garnet  Wolaeley  ?"  We  find 
the  answer  tlms  set  down  : 

"Jealous J  of  Sir  Garnet's 
reputation  had  enabled  a 
cabal  io  the  Wur  Ofllce  to 
keep  liim  at  hume,  Btxt,  al- 
thougb  he  tvns  not  heard 
from,  he  vrns  buaj  iu  Btudjring 
the  miauteiat  nioTi'menta  of 
tho  oampaigi),  aod  knew  more 
of  It  in  Lobdon  than  did  the 
aotnal  oommauder  io  the  field* 
Snddeolj  the  Ministrj  culled 
npon  him  to  take  the  field* 
He  reported  himsell  ready 
for  duty  in  a  daj,  explained 
to  a  Cabiuet  Council  bis  pro- 
posed plan  of  operations,  and 
named  tlie  time  and  piece  at 
which  be  exiie<?ted  to  win  the 
deoiaiye  action   of    the    cam* 


USAtTLT  on  MOaOSI^S  MOITNTAEN* 


^f^MmMxoMM  0w^  cmrmwATQ^  MHoniMUM  j  vi>  rajtia 


i.i^v,  k^^  tifs,  1879* 


wayo  had  made  overtnr^^s  fcr 
peaoe,  but  nothing  cu  uo  r  f 
tliam.  He  could  not,  or  would 
not,  comply  with  the  terms 
demanded  of  htm.  He  also 
kept  hia  forces  in  fighting 
(rim.  As  late  as  June  30lU» 
CotTwayo  catised  a  letter  to 
be  written  to  Lord  Obelma* 
ford  by  a  Ptiich  trader,  whom 
he  held  a^  prison er«  nuking  for 
peace*  But  the  tradet,  at  tho 
riak  of  hU  lilo,  had  added: 
**If  you  comei,  b#  tfixom^ 
Celywnro    bafi    20,000    wwn," 

Ou*(''  ■* ■'     \*h 

tho  L  ,  !    to- 

ward the  Zulu  kraal  of  Ulnodl. 
where  Cetywayo  i*'*  »"^-led| 
and  formed  themaX  ^  • 

hollow  iquaro  oa  tku  tuijuitml 
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pfaiin.  Here  they  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Zaloa, 
who  charged  gallantly  npoQ  them  four  time%  hat  were 
repelled  by  a  steady  fire,  from  which  they  aa  often  fell 
badk,  the  last  time  in  disorder.  The  caTakr  then  ehaiged, 
and  a  ront  enaned.  The  Zaln  k»a  waa  heavy— some  aay 
800  or  1»000 ;  that  of  the  English  only  ten  killed  and  58 
wonnded. 

Cety  wayo  fled  northward,  while  Cbelmsford,  as  incapa- 
ble of  profitiog  by  a  Tictory  aa  of  repairing  a  defeat,  fell 
back.  Sir  Garnet  saw  that  he  mnst  take  the  whole  ailair 
into  his  own  hands.  The  result  was  that  Cety  wayo^  now 
deserted  by  his  followers,  was  chased  from  one  hiding- 
place  to  another,  and  fhudly,  worn  oat  by  fatigue,  was 
ciH^tared  on  the  28th  of  August  He  was  sent  to  Cape 
Town,  there  to  remain  a  state  prisoner  until  the  Queen's 
•  pleasure  should  be  known. 

Zululand  was  now  thoroughly  conquered.  The  do- 
minions of  Cety  wayo  were  portioned  out  into  thirteen  dis- 
tricts, oyer  each  of  which  was  nominally  placed  a  native 
chief,  but  he  was  under  the  control  of  a  British  "  Resi- 
dent," and  over  all  of  these  was  phuMd  an  English  Gover- 
nor-Besident. 

In  EagUnd  the  result  of  this  Zulu  war  was  looked  upon 
as  a  great  triumph,  all  tlie  credit  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
8ir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  became  the  popular  hera  Of 
the  wisdom  of  his  subsequent  measures  we  are  not  in  pos- 
ssssion  of  sufficient  data  to  warrant  a  decisive  judgment 
One  thing  In  their  favor  is,  that  tti^  met  with  no  approval 
fkom  the  colonial  authorities  at  Cape  Town  and  Natal 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  story  of  this 
Zulu  war.  Of  the  one  aide,  we  have  heard  enough  from 
English  sources ;  of  the  Zulu  sidei  not  a  word  directly. 
Yet  here  and  there  a  voice  has  been  lifted  np  in  behalf  of 
these  poor  Africans.  Thus  Lady  Florence  Disie^  who  has 
a  wide  personal  knowledge  of  the  Zulus,  writes  in  the 
London  magarine^  the  Kineteenih  Ceniwi/  for  the  month 
of  Augu8t»1882: 

"Barely  three  years  have  passed  away  since  the  British 
army  returned  from  its  victorious  csmpaign  in  Zulu  land. 
Ba  errand  had  been  to  destroy  large  numbers  of  a  brave 
and  gallant  people,  to  level  to  the  ground  their  dwellings, 
to  waste  thdr  country,  to  hunt  down  and  capture  their 
King.  Few  who  fought  in  that  terrible  struggle  on  the 
side  of  Might  know  why  or  wherefore  they  were  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  their  lives ;  while  those  on  the  side  of 
Eight  saw  only  their  country  attacked,  their  liberties 
threatened,  and  the  King  of  their  choice  menaced  by  the 
invading  army  of  the  white  man.  In  its  tomb  among  the 
Blue  Books  slept  the  secret  of  the  Zulu  war.  Immured 
fkom  the  public  gaze  lay  securely  hidden  the  story  of  am- 
bition ;  for  who  amid  that  populace  who  applauded  as  they 
heard  of  Britiah  success  would  be  found  to  unearth  the 
story  of  British  injustice  and  cruelty  ?  Over  the  water 
wondrous  tales  came  speeding  to  British  ears.  They  pro- 
claimed aloud  the  savagery  and  despotic  sway  of*the  Zulu 
King.  Men  liatened,  and  accepted  aa  truth  the  inven- 
tions of  that  policy  which  sorup^  not  by  soch  means  to 
clothe  its  actions  in  the  garb  of  Necessity  and  Truth. 
England  invaded  Zniuhmd,  and  the  old  story  of  Might 
over  Bight  was  ropeated— the  old  drama  rehearsed  with 
painful  precision.  Bat  it  was  the  strog^  of  tha  anna 
where  the  wild  beast  had  been  bcooghi  forth  to  eonqiieror 
die.  Fierce  and  desperate  was  the  straggle.  The 
of  the  beast  had  been  under  sstlmslsif  ; 
wounds  he  inflicted  in  his  gallani  eObrts 
snd  dearly  did  Mighf  pay  for  her  nltfsMils  visloiy  orsr 
Right- 
ly seems  now  indeed  that  the  British  Government  has 
la  mind  to  nado  sJl iluU  Sir  Oamet  WoMiej  didin  Zuki- 


land.  The  Zulu  people  have,  over  and  over  again,  begged 
for  the  reinstatement  of  their  captive  King,  Os^wiqra 
And  now,  after  his  three  years  of  confinement,  we  are  told 
that  the  British  Government  has  deeided  to  aoeede\o 
their  request 

Bat  Sir  Gainet  Wolseley  yet  remains  the  popular 
favorite  of  the  English  people ;  and  now  that  the  old 
Sphinx  riddle  of  Egypt  suddenly  presents  itsslf  in  an 
unexpected  aspect,  the  British  Government  tnms  instinct- 
ively to  him  as  the  only  man  who  can  help  to  solve  it 
This  Egyptian  difficulty,  which  has  so  suddenly  eome  to 
an  apparent  crisis,  is  no  new  thing.  As  fto  as  the  Egypt- 
ians (or  Arabs,  as  they  chooee  to  style  themseives)  are 
concerned,  it  is  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  a  deaire  to 
free  themselves  from  the  virtual  domination  of  powers 
alien  to  them  in  race  and  hateful  to  them  in  religion.  The 
army  is  the  only  nucleus  around  which  an  Egyptian  nation 
can  gather  itself,  and  that  army  has  suddenly  fallen  under 
the  control  of  Achmet  el  Ourabi  (Achmet  the  Arab),  com- 
monly designated  Arab!  Pasha— a  man  of  the  potest  Arab 
blood,  claiming,  indeed,  to  be  a  lineal  deseendant  of  the 
Piophet. 

Outside  of  his  own  country  no  man  ever  heard  hia  name 
until  eighteen  months  ago,  when  he,  being  a  colonel  in  the 
Egyptian  army,  headed  a  military  mutiny,  and  forced  the 
young  and  feeble  Khedive  to  accede  to  several  important 
reforms  demanded  by  the  soldiery.  Not  long  after  this  he 
waa  made  Minister  of  War,  and  beeame  maater  of  the 
Khedive,  who  aoon  began  to  chafe  under  his  domi  at  oo. 
An  ardent  Mohammedan,  the  English  had  come  to  U»  the 
objects  of  his  special  detestation.  They  had  stationed  a 
powerful  fleet  in  the  hartx>r  of  Alexandria.  Arab!  began 
to  throw  up  fortifications  there.  The  British  Admiral 
affected  to  consider  these  earthworks  as  a  menance  to  him, 
and  insolently  demanded  theur  diaarmament»  under  pain  of 
the  bombardment  of  the  oity«  This  waa  scornfully  refused 
by  Arabi,  and  the  bombardment  ensued. 

So  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  Arabi  had  a  twofold  purpose 
in  view:  First,  to  tempt  the  British  to  some  overt  act 
which  should  throw  upon  them  the  odium  of  opening  a 
war,  and  thus  fire  the  Mohammedan  heart  the  world  over. 
Second,  to  test  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  his  adherents, 
the  growing  Arabic-Egyptian  party,  ^ose  who  take  thia 
view  of  the  matter  think  that  Arabi  has  imbibed  the  pro- 
found conception  of  Napoleon^that  India  is  the  true  point 
at  which  England  ahould  be  assailed— and  that  if  he,  the 
descendant  of  the  Prophet,  should  unfurl  the  standard  of 
a  sacred  war  against  these  island  infidels,  all  of  the  true 
believers,  not  only  of  Egypl^  Arabia,  and  Turkey,  Irat  also 
those  of  Tnrkeatau  and  India,  would  rally  around  it 
and  drive  the  hated  isUnders  from  the  wide  dominions 
which  they  have  overrun.  The  English  have,  indeed, 
what  seems  to  be  a  powerful  army  in  India,  but  the  bulk 
is  made  up  of  natives,  and  the  lesson  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny 
gives  significant  indications  of  how  much  worth  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  British  Empress  would  be  when  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  hatred  of  race  and  religion. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  give  Arabi  ciedit  for  no 
such  far-rsaching  aspirations.  They  look  upon  him  as  a 
mere  adventurer,  raised  by  accident  to  sodden  notoriety, 
and  soon  to  fall  back  into  hia  former  obsenrity.  What 
aort  of  a  man  he  is,  is  the  iisl  pwblam  of  wUeh  Sir 
Garnet  Wdaeley  has  to  seek  tfiaaoitttlMi ;  and  this  needs 
to  be  qokUy  done.  Every  week  of  delsj  is  tanght  with 
peril  to  Oa  peace  of  the  world.  8wh  ns  the  Jealousies 
and  eontt^ing  intsassts  among  ttio  Basnpsan  powers  that 
kindle  a  war  anywhere  and  there  is  no  sure  ftMecasting 
the  extent  to  which  it  will  grow,  or  in  what  manner  the 
will  range  themselveai    Shoold  Arabi  ba 
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^leedilj  pat  down*  the  wheela  will  most  likely  be  set  nm- 
mngawhile  in  their  old  rats.  Sboald  he  bold  bi^  own  for 
a  time^  and,  moreoyer,  be  upheld  by  the  Sublime  Porte» 
which  is  easting  aboat  for  means  of  resuming  in  reality  its 
nominal  role  over  Egypt,  stranger  things  hare  happened 
in  oar  own  days  than  to  find  Bosaia  taking  open  herself 
the  position  of  protector  of  Turkey  against  England,  and 
looking  toward  the  Indies  rather  than  the  Bosphoros  for 
new  oonquests. 

Most  likely  before  what  we  now  write  shall  meet  the  eye 
of  the  reader,  the  question  will  have  been  virtually  de- 
cided whether  there  is  at  present  to  be  any  real  war.  If 
there  shall  be,  England  seems  to  be  shut  up  to  the  choice 
of  Shr  Qamet  Wolseley  as  her  commander.  In  that  case 
the  issue  only  can  decide  whether  **  England's  only  living 
general  '*  ii^  indeed,  any  great  general  at  all. 


GONE    HOME. 
By  Hannah  Muller. 

Ob,  go  and  call  my  darling,  wherever  she  doth  bide, 
For  I  am  weary  watting,  watching  for  her  every  day ; 

You'U  find  her  gathering  wild  flowers  apon  the  mountain  side, 
Or  wandering,  singing  to  herself  in  valleys  far  away. 

Go  stand  ont  on  the  hillside,  beneath  the  hawthorn  bloom-- 

If  you  hear  a  wild  bird  singing,  'tis  my  darling  coming  home. 

Oh,  go  and  eall  my  darling,  for  the  days  are  dark  and  sad. 
And  all  the  world  seems  lonely— to  me  so  long  alone— 

I'm  longing  I  oh,  I'm  longing  tor  the  yoioe  that  made  me  glad; 
Ky  heart  keeps  beating,  out  of  tane,  for  all  its  musio^s  gone. 

€k>,  stand  down  in  the  meadow,  amidst  the  flowering  broom— 

If  you  see  the  day  grow  brighter,  then  my  darling's  coming 
home. 

Alas  I  I  am  forgetting^  an  evening  calm  and  still, 

I  watohod  within  a  quiet  room,  snd  all  I  loved  was  there ; 

Tho  sun  was  setting  far  away  behind  the  western  hill. 

When  anddeniy  the  light  was  gone,  which  made  my  life  so 
dear. 

You  need  not  go  to  seek  her,  she  never  more  will  come. 

For  I  heard  tho  angels  singing  for  my  darling  going  home. 


THE  GRKAT  EN  DESHABlLLt. 

Swift  reliered  his  tense  and  tragic  moods  by  harness- 
ing his  senrants  with  cords— on  one  occasion  he  insisted 
on  harnessing  his  learned  and  respectable  friend,  Dr. 
Sheridan— and  driTing  them  np  tad  down  the  stairs  and 
through  the  rooms  of  his  deanery.  Peter  the  Great 
soaght  to  unbend  himself  by  being  wheeled  oyer  the 
flowerbeds  and  neat  parterres  of  his  host's  garden  in  a 
wheelbarrow,  as  poor  Sir  William  Temple  found  to  his 
cost  That  aooomplished  diplomatist  i^pears  to  hare  felt 
his  chagrin  at  the  failure  of  his  Triple  Alliance  mere 
child's  play  to  his  feelings  at  beholding  the  Bnssian  mon- 
arch riding  roughahod  ofar  the  prioeftsss  tulips  of  Moor 
Park. 

Oardinal  Maiarin  is  said  to  hsve  been  fond  of  shutting 
himself  up  in  a  room  and  jumping  oyer  the  chairs,  ar- 
ranged in  positions  farying  aooording  to  the  degrees  of 
difliculty  in  clearing  them.  Of  this  weakness  on  the  part 
of  his  eminence,  an  amusing^  anecdote  is  told.  On  one 
occasion,  while  engaged  in  these  athletics,  he  forgot  to 
look  the  door.  A  young  courtier  inadyertently  entering 
the  room,  surprised  the  great  man  in  his  undignified  pur- 
suit. It  was  an  embarrassing  position,  lor  Hazarin  was, 
he  knew,  as  haughty  as  he  was  eccentric.  But  th«  young 
man  was  equal  to  the  erisi?.  Aasnmlog  the  intenaeat  in- 
terest in  the  prDeeedingi,  he  exclaimed,  with  weD-feignad 
earnestness,  *«I  will  bet  yonr  eminenoe  twagold  pieois  Z 
can  beat  that  jump.**    Eb  had  stnick  the  right  oord,  and 


in  two  minutes  he  was  measuring  his  leaping  powers  with 
the  prime  minister,  whom  he  took  care  not  to  beat  He 
lost  his  two  gold  pieces,  but  he  gained  before  hmg  m 
mitre. 

Samuel  Clarke  relieved  his  theologicjd  pursuits  in  the 
same  way,  and  on  one  occision,  seeing  a  pedantic  fellow 
approaching,  said  to  the  pupil  who  was  sharing  his  amuse- 
ment :  **  Now  we  must  stop,  for  a  fool  is  coming  in. "  Old 
Burton,  the  author  of  the  "  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,'*  the 
only  book  which  got  Dr.  Johnson  out  of  hia  bed  two 
hours  before  he  intended  to  rise,  found  his  chief  recrea- 
tion in  going  down  to  Folly  Bridge,  at  Oxford,  and  listen- 
iog  to  the  ribaldry  of  the  bargeea ;  **  which  did  cleare 
away  bis  vapores,  and  make  hkn  langh  as  he  would  die.'* 
Innocent  III.,  probably  the  greatest  pontiff  who  ever  sal 
on  the  throne  of  St  Peter,  reliered  his  grayer  amusement 
of  playing  at  nine-pins  with  the  potentates  of  Europe  by 
gossiping  familiarly  with  an  old  monk  on  a  seat  at  a  foun- 
tain in  the  Yaticaa.  He  would  listen  for  hours  to  the 
stories  and  pointless  aaecJotes  with  which  his  humble 
companion,  who  had  traveled  a  great  deal,  regaled  him. 

The  lighter  hours  of  Bishop  Corbet  have  been  rmrj 
graphically  described  by  one  who  knew  him  welL  His 
lordship's  favorite  companion  was  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Lnsh- 
iugton.  When  the  busineas  of  the  day  was  over  the 
bishop  delighted  to  descend,  with  this  faithful  henehmaa 
into  the  oellar  of  the  episcopal  palace,  Corbet  wooU 
then  doff  his  hood,  saying,  ''There  lies  the  doelor,''  he 
would  then  diveat  himself  of  hie  gown,  adding,  "There 
lies  the  bishop.^  The  glasses  were  filled  and  the  toast 
was  drunk,  *' Here's  to  thee^  Luahington.'*  "Here's  U> 
thee,  Corbet"  • 

The  celebrated  Dean  Aidrich  was  the  alave  of  his  pipe. 
There  is  a  story  in  the  biography  of  John  Plullips,  th« 
poet,  which  not  only  amusingly  illustrates  this  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  dean,  but  gives  us  a  curious  glimpse  of 
tbe  free  and  easy  way  in  which  the  dons  and  undergradu- 
ates of  those  days  used  to  live.  A  senior  student  laid  a 
wager  with  one  of  his  college  chums  that  the  dean  was  al 
that  instant  smoking  his  pipe,  that  instant  being  aboul 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Away,  therefore,  he  went  to 
the  deanery,  where,  having  madct bis  way  into  the  dean's 
study,  he  explained  the  reason  of  his  appearance  at  so 
early  an  hour.  "  Ah,"  replied  the  dean,  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  **  you  have  lost  your  wager,  for  I  am  not  smok* 
ing  but  filling  my  pipe." 

Of  the  amusements  of  Domitian,  Suetonius  tells  a  curi- 
ous anecdote. 

"AC  tbe  beginning  of  bis  reign,"  writes  this  delightful 
gossip,  "the  Emperor  used  to  spend  daily  an  hour  by 
himself  in  private,  during  which  time  he  was  wholly 
taken  up  in  catching  fixes,  and  stioking  them  through  the 
body  with  a  bodkin." 

(Goldsmith,  Shelley  snd  Macaulay  would  idle  away  whole 
days  in  romping  with  chilJren.  Of  all  the  paatimes  in 
which  philosophers  have  unbent  themselves,  periiapa  the 
most  extraordinary  was  that  of  Spinoza.  He  devoted 
much  of  hia  leisure  to  oatching  and  training  spiders. 
These  creatures  he  would  pit  against  e«ch  other  in  single 
combat,  laughing  immoderately  at  their  mauwuvres  and 
oarefhily  seeing  that  they  fought  fairly. 

Qodolphin  spent  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from 
public  business  at  the  cockpit.  Nero  ntibent  himself  by 
oonstmcting  hydranlio  diodes,  and  Chailes  II.  by  oon- 
ducting  chemical  experimental  Prince  Bnpert  almost 
lived  in  his  laboratory,  and  to  hia  recreations  wo  are 
indebted  for  the  invention  of  mezsotinta 

It  is  curious  to  notioe  how  men  who  have  been  noted  for 
their  poUah  snd  cnltoro  as  writers  or  ooaversatlmnalWft^ 
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their  lekurd  momenta  foimcl  a  fiUrange  pteaanreia  luisooiai- 
ing  ^ith  their  ioferiorn*  Prior,  odo  of  the  moat  elegant  of 
otir  minor  poots,  the  oompauion  oi  prino^a  und  diplomat* 
ibN,  croQfitanfiy  pnaaed  whola  eTenings  in  chatting  vith  a 
oommou  ioldier  an  J  his  alaltem  wild  m  a  Igw  pubuc-hoojso 


mediately  Mr.  Hawk  "roBurreciad"  and  made  a  dftfili  at 
the  door,  hat  failed  to  make  his  eacapciu  AUboagh  onlj 
a  laat  ycar^a  bird  it  had  to  ba  Mla^,  aa  it  eoaiiniMtd  to 
refuse  fDO«1. 


FOETa^iT  OP  carawAYO,  rmou  a  paoTeaaArit  tvst  tktxH  la 

LONIK>N, 

iQ  Long  Acre.  Thonua  Wharton,  the  hlatorian  of  Engliah 
poetry,  and  a  aingnlary  refined  aoholarj  was  often  to  bo 
found  in  aordid  tavema  joking  and  being  joked*  Poraoa 
and  Elmatey  had  simitar  propensities ;  ao  alao  bad 
Tamer,  the  painter.  MacljiaTelli  and  Barke  delighted  to 
forget  politics  by  sharing  the  labors  of  their  farm- 
servants ;  and  even  the  stntelj  Bollngbroke,  as  we  learn 
from  one  of  Pope's  most  delightrul  letters,  was  not  above 
chonldering  a  prong.  Byron's  prinetpal  amnsement 
daring  his  residence  at  Yenioe  was  shooting  with  a  pistol 
at  a  coin  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  that  par  salt  he  practiced 
more  method icaljy  than  any  other  thing  in  his  unmethod- 
icdl  life. 


HAWK  FEIGNING   DEATH. 

DuniNO  the  first  week  of  this  year,  whilst  a  little  boy, 
kbont  foor  years  old,  was  pfaying  close  to  the  window  in  the 
ball  of  a  large  shooting  lodge  near  Bbefi^f>ld»  England,  a 
keiirel-hawk  dashed  right  through  the  glass  in  to  the  room. 
It  is  diiBcalt  to  decide  whether  it  intended  to  strike  him  or 
flew  at  the  refiection,  on  the  gloss,  of  a  bird  passing  tho 
window  ;  the  latter  is  the  gamekeeper's  supposition.  The 
hawk  was  c  mght  in  the  room  and  put  into  a  wire  meat- 
safe,  where  it  refused  to  eat  The  next  day,  whilst  two  or 
three  people  weie  watching,  it  suddenly  fiew  up  to  tho  top 
of  the  safe  and  seized  the  front  wires  with  its  claws  ;  aftrr 
perching  there  for  a  short  time  it  gradually  allowed  itself 
to  slide  round  until  it  hung  bead  downward,  to  all 
appearance  dead.  Unfortunately  fur  itself,  it  di  1  not  close 
its  eyes,  the  brightness  of  which  oaosed  the  lookers-on  to 
gaspect  deceit,     Thej  osutlously  opened  tho  door  s^nd  im- 


FRATCKLIK  PIERCE'S  lliwr  CA8E, 

Thb  first  step  made  by  President  Fraaklin  Pieroet 
distinction  is  thus  related  :  One  man  had  stabbed  Aooth«r 
in  an  afTray^  the  knife  entered  the  left  iii  '  '  '  nv  ibc^ 
eleventh  rib,  and   ia   consequence  the  inj  ;  u  had 

died.  The  murderer  was  to  bo  tried,  and  sotiio  ty ,  .  ,m  mM 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  defend  th'«  •Imi»cu^.n1 
man.  Tiie  task  fell  to  young  Pieroe,  jas^t  then  enianni^  th^^ 
profession  of  law.  The  cose  was  so  clear  that  most  lawyer 
of  even  more  experience  would  have  been  content  with 
moving  appeal  to  tho  jury.  Not  so  the  embryo  executive^ 
who  set  about  in  good  earnesb,  despite  all  evidenoe*  to 
prove  the  man  innocent.  First,  he  adroitly  managed  to 
have  the  trial  postponed  three  months.  Ho  then  went  to 
the  ofHce  of  a  physician,  and  a^ked  him  if  he  would  take 
a  student,  lotimLiting  his  desire  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
in  physiology.  The  practitioner  started  at  th»  piro position, 
but  responded  in  the  aihrmalife,  and  Pierce  began  to  study, 
and  ho  persevered  fur  the  intervening  three  mMotht,  taking 
caro  to  make  himself  thoroughly  convenianl  with 
human  frame,  and  charging  his  memory  with  all  techn 
oalities,  so  thafho  had  every  term  at  his  tongu«*0  end* 
trial  commenced  in  the  u^iual  form.  Three  aurgoons  were 
Bworn,  who  testified  that  the  man  thus  pounded  must  have 
died  of  the  woands  inflicted.  At  length  Pioroe  was  per> 
mittcd  to  cross-examine  the  surgeons.  He  demanded 
what  tissues  and  membranes  the  knife  must  have  passed. 
The  surgeons,  who  hod  not  supposed  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  ^' study  up/*  oonld  not  explain;  they  were,  of 
course,  positive  that  the  victim  was  murdered  and  thmt  the 
prisoner  ought  to  be  punished  ;  but  under  the 
questioning  of  Pieioo  they  halted  and  blundered  Th 
prepared  a  way  for  tho  defense  to  make  an  effectiTe 
He  cautioned  the  jury  agoinat  being  swayod  by  laea  i 


aom  ueata.-^ 


ignorant  that  they  could  not  even  tell  the  &amet  of  OM^toin 
tisBUti«,  and  thenoo  cauningly  argued  that  tho  vioUm  did 
not  dio  of  the  wound,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  not, 
thsirsfore,  gtdlty  of  murder.  Thus  he  won  upon  the  j 
and  to  tho  amazement  of  all  the  gcdlty  man  was  ac<iuit> 


▲  wn.»  rAi«*— **  wiTkWTLr  i.krrauM*s  baud  w^g  gv  his  coLLim,  Am>  tkb  arsss  iat  r»oin  ik  tki  Dnrca  bt  the  EoiMmi.*^ 
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THE   DUKE   OF  ATHOU 


"  I  AM  galng  awa\  Jeanfe. 

1  am  gaing  awa*, 
I  am  gaing  ayont  the  sant  seae. 

I'm  galng  sae  far  awa'.*' 

"  Whan  will  yoa  marry  me,  Jamie, 

Wliaa  will  ye  marry  me  ? 
Will  ye  tak'  me  to  your  countrle— 

Or  will  ye  marry  me  ?*' 

"  How  can  I  marry  thee,  Jeanle, 

How  oan  I  marry  thee. 
When  rye  a  wife  and  balms  th«'ee  f^ 

Twa  would  na  wail  agree." 

"  Was  be  to  your  f^use  tongue,  Jamie, 
Wae  be  to  your  fause  tongue  I 

Ye  promised  for  to  marry  me. 
And  has  a  wife  at  hame  1" 


"If  my  wffe  wad  dee,  Jeanie, 
And  sae  my  bairns  three, 

I  wad  tak'  ye  to  my  ain  oountrto— 
And  married  we  wad  be." 

**  O  an  your  head  were  sair,  Jamie, 

0  an  your  head  were  sair, 
I'd  tak'  the  napkin  frae  my  neok 

And  tie  down  your  yellow  hair.** 

**  I  ha'e  nae  wife  at  a*,  Jeanie* 

1  ha*e  nae  wife  at  a' ; 

J  ba*e  neither  wife  nor  balma  tliree^ 
X  said  it  to  try  thee. 

"Blair  in  Athol  is  mine,  Jeanie, 

filair  in  Athol  is  mine; 
Bonnie  Dunkei  is  where  I  dwell, 

And  the  boats  o'  Garry's  mine." 


A    WILD     PAIR. 

By  S.  a,  Weiss. 


Mb&  Pomphbbt  sat  ereot  in  lier  amohairy  Bar*  thin 
fingen  lightly  enlaced,  and  her  hard  blaek  ejea  fixed  ex- 
peetantlj  upon  the  door.  Her  *' oompanioD,"  Hisa  Hil- 
liardt  atood  at  a  window,  with  oompreaaed  lips  and  a  yir- 
tuooa  ezpreesion  of  oonntenanoe^  aa  ahe  indnatiionsly 
knitted  at  a  pieoe  of  crotohet-work. 

A  light  atep  was  heard,  followed  hj  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  there  entered  a  very  pretty  and  graceful  girl,  with 
clear,  oU^e  complexion  and  bright,  dariL-brown  eyeai 

''Did  yon  send  for  me,  madame  ?**  aha  inqaized. 

''I  did,  Mies  StafiG»ge,  Sit  down.  I  want  to  apeak  to 
you." 

She  obeyed  quietly. 

'*I  have  heard,"  said  the  old  lady,  solemnly,  ''some- 
thiag  which  very  much  surprised  me— something  concern- 
ing jcmraelf,  Misa  Staffage." 

The  young  lady  looked  inquiringly,  but  said  nothing. 

'*I  aee  that  you  understand  me^**  resumed  Mra.  Pom- 
phvei^  aeverely.  "And  I  muat  aay,  Miss  Sta£Eage,  that 
when  I  engaged  you  as  my  granddaughter's  goremeaa,  I 
did  not  expect— could  not  have  anticipated— that  you 
could  be  guilty  of  conduct  so  very  imprudent^  to  aay  the 
least  of  it,  as  that  of  which  you  are  accused." 

The  old  lady  was  excited.  Misa  StafGstge,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  perfectly  cool  and  aelf-possesaed. 

''May  I  inquire,  madam,  to  what  act  of  mine  you 
allude  ?    I  may  then  be  able  to  understand  you." 

"  Yoa  know  very  well  to  what  I  allude.  A  young 
person  cannot  be  followed  about  the  atreeta  by  a  man,  and 
have  aecret  interviews  and  oorreapondence  with  him,  and 
not  know  that  it  will  be  talked  abont" 

"  Who  told  yon  that  I  had  been  followed  about  by  a 
man  T*  inquired  Misa  Staffage,  with  a  quick,  jnat  per- 
ceptible glance  at  Misa  Hilliard,  whose  eyes  dropped  de- 
murely upon  her  work. 

"  That  does  not  matter.  Sufficient  that  it  has  been  no- 
ticed and  remarked  upon." 

'*Tonr  informant  muat  have  been  interested  m  ttia 
man  and  watched  him  closely,  since  I  waa  aol  aaySlf 
aware  of  kia  following  me  about.  ^ 

'*Bot  thia  man  haa  been  aeen  wolking  with  yoa." 

«*  A  gentleman  did  walk  with  me  on  one  ooaasioa,  a  day 
€ar  two  nnoe,** 
"And  iBMt  erening^oxklj  Jaat  evening— he  flmw  yoa  a 


"  He  gave  the  note  to  Meta,  who  was  looking  over  the 
wall,  and  ahe,  of  course,  brought  it  to  me." 

"Don't  mix  up  my  granddaughter's  name  with. this 
affair,  if  you  pleaae,  Miaa  Staffage.  On  reoeiving  this 
note  you  met  the  man  at  the  gate,  and  atood  there  an  hour 
talking  to  him,  in  the  twilight^  aa  you  thought,  unob- 
served." 

"  I  atood  there  not  quite  two  minntee.  I  apoke  about  a 
dozen  worda  to  the  gentleman." 

"  What  buaineaa  had  you  to  apeak  to  him  al  all  in  such 
a  manner?  AgenOefnan  eonld  have  viaitad  yoa  in  the 
house.  And  now,  Miaa  Stafliige^  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  de- 
mand an  explanation  of  aneh  oondnot  I  deaire  to  know 
who  and  what  thia  peraon  ia,  and  irfuit  tmiinfas  he  had 
with  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  who  the  gentleman  ia.  Ha  ia  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me,"  said  the  young  lady,  coolly. 

Mrs.  Pomphret  stared  at  this  avowal,  and  Miaa  HilUard 
rolled  her  eyes  deprecatingly  to  heaven* 

"And  yet  you  talked  to  him — walked  wifli  him.** 

"It  was  in  the  heavy  rain  of  Thursday.  The  gentleman 
overtook  me  about  half  way  from  the  town  and  offered  the 
ahelter  of  hia  umbrella,  which  I,  of  courae^  accepted." 

"I  do  not  aee  why  yoa  ahould  have  felt  yourself  obliged 
to  accept  such  an  attention  from  a  atranger." 

"  I  did  not  diooae  to  have  my  new  hat  spdled  by  the 
rain,"  ahe  anawered»  compoaedly. 

"  Had  you  ever  before  aeen  this  man  T^ 

"Never." 

"Bat  he  had  been  following  yoa,  and  ataring  at  you  in 
church  and  in  all  paUio  plaeea.  loa  mosl  have  observed 
it" 

"  I  am  ao  aoeoatomed  to  being  atared  at  that  I  don't 
generally  notioe  it,"  aha  aaid,  eateleaaly. 

Miaa  Hilliard  gave  a  aniC 

*'  Before  /  would  express  such  an  opinion  of  my  own  at« 
txaotiona  1"  aaad  ahe,  eoapisaaing  her  lipa  and  shaking  her 


•«Toa  will  be  apared  the  neoeasity,**  retorted  Miaa  Staf- 
fage; and  the  **oompanion*a*'  little  beadlike  eyes 
snapped  Tenomonsly. 

Mra.  Fomphvat  interpoaed. 

**  Yoa  have  not  explained  thia  man%  viait  laat  evening." 

*"  I  am  quite  willing,  if  it  intereata  you.  In  the  raia  on 
Thnraday.  the  better  to  hold  up  mj  dieas,  I  had  dawa  off 
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my  vet  gloTe,  and  with  it  my  ring."  She  held  up  her 
hacd»  and  diisplajed  a  mbj  ring  on  her  finger.  "I 
miflsed  it  almost  immediately,  and  proposed  taming  back 
to  look  for  it,  but  it  was  raining  too  heavily.  I  did  search 
next  morning,  bat  in  vain.  That  evening,  as  I  was  in  the 
garden  with  Meta,  the  gentleman  passed  and  gave  her  a 
note  for  me,  withont  address,  as  he  did  not  know  my 
name,  simply  informing  me  that,  in  retarring  through  the 
rain,  he  had  searehed  for  and  found  the  ring,  and  desired 
to  know  how  he  should  safely  return  it  to  me.  The  best 
and  easiest  way  was  to  go  myself  to  the  gate  and  receive 
it,  and  thank  him  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken.*' 

Mrs.  Pomphret  puckered  up  her  lips  and  looked  doubt- 
ful. 

Miss  Hilliard  smiled  sarcastically,  and  gave  an  inored- 
ulous  sniff. 

«<  Miss  Stafbge,  are  you  not  aware  how  very  imprudent 
it  is  to  hold  such  interoourse  with  a  stranger  ?*' 

"I  know  that  most  people  would  consider  it  so  ;  bat  I 
have  confidence  in  myself,  and  don't  trouble  myself  about 
other  people's  opinion." 
"  The  man  may  be  a  thief ^a  murderer.'* 
"  He  impresses  me  as  a  gentleman." 
^^Do  you  propose,  if  I  may  inquire,  to  keep  up  this 
acquaintance  ?"  inquired  the  old  lady,  severely. 

*' Certainly  not;  I  have  recovered  my  ring  and  am 
satisfied." 

"  Bat  he  may  eeek  to  do  sa** 

"  Then  he  must  obtain  a  proper  introdueiloD,"  she 
answered,  carelessly. 

A  pause  ensued.  Miss  StsfEnge  suppressed  a  slight 
yawn  as  she  gazed  from  the  window.  Mrs.  Pomphret 
stared  at  her  with  a  puzsled  air. 

*'  Have  you  anything  more  to  say,  madam  T  inquired 
the  young  lady,  at  length. 

'*  I  have  this  to  say.  Miss  Sta£foge :  I  am  willing  to 
overlook  your  oonduot  in  this  instance  on  one  oonditioii 
only,  which  is,  that  it  is  not  repeated.  If  ever  yoo  reco^ 
nize  or  q>eak  to  this  man  again,  I,  of  course^  shall  not 
consider  it  proper  to  have  yon  remain  under  my  roof." 
•«  I  do  not  expect  to  remain  here,  madam.** 
••What?" 

"  In  two  weeks  my  term  of  engagement  will  be  ended. 
I  shall  then  leave ;  and  if  you  will  a^ree  to  my  going 
before  then  I  shall  be  very  glad." 

"Bat  I  thought  you  intended  remaining  another 
year?^ 

"  Not,  certainly,  after  the  insult  to  which  I  have  this 
day  been  exposed." 

•'  Bat  I  understood  that  you  have  no  home.  Where  wUl 
you  go  to  ?" 

'•That  concerns  myself  only." 
**  We  can  guess,"  said  Miss  Hilliard,  with  a  sneer. 
Miss  Staffage  took  no  notice  of  this  speech  except  by 
the  slightest  poFsible  expression  of  disgust 

'*  You  are  welcome  to  go,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Pomphret,  an- 
grily. *'And  the  sooner  the  better,  perhaps.  I  should 
not  have  thought  of  keeping  you  a  day  longer  but  from 
compassion. 

**And  because  of  Meta's  improvement  in  French  and 
musio,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impoesibUity  of  obtaining 
another  governess  at  so  low  a  salary,"  said  Miss  Staflkge, 
with  perfect  coolness  and  oomposure,  and  she  even  smiled 
— a  smile  of  careless  contempt— as  she  quietly  walked  out 
of  the  room,  stopping  to  eareas  the  little  dog  whieh  fawned 
on  her  as  she  passed. 

**  That  is  the  strangest^  most  unmaaageaUe  girl  that  I 
have  ever  met  with  In  the  eovirse  of  my  life,**  was  Mrs. 
Pomphrei's  oommenii  as  tha  door  oloaed  on  her,  while  Her 


*She 


companion  shook  her  head  slowly,  and  murmured : 
will  never  oome  to  any  good,  depend  upon  it" 

Once  in  her  own  room.  Miss  StafEisge  seated  herself  in  a 
rocking-chair,  and  lapsed  into  a  thoughtful  mood.  It  was 
curious  to  observe  the  various  expressions  that  flitted 
aoroes  her  face.  First,  there  was  a  look  of  utter  disgust 
and  contemfpt;  then  came  a  flush  of  indignation,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  thoughtfulness  that  deepened  to  sadness ;  and 
finally,  a  slow  moisture  gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  two  tears 
trembled  on  the  long  laahes. 

She  felt  so  utterly  alone  in  the  world,  this  girl  of 
twenty.  Her  father  had  been  an  army  offioer,  and  hex 
childhood  had  been  passed  in  following  him  about  from 
one  station  to  another,  so  that  she  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  have  a  home,  or  a  circle  of  kindred,  or  intimate 
friends. 

She  had  grown  to  the  age  of  twelve,  a  romp  and  a 
tomboy,  petted  by  some  people,  neglected  by  others,  and 
learning  to  depend  upon  herself  generally.  Then  her 
parents  died,  and  her  uncle,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do 
with  her,  had  sent  her  to  an  expensive  boardingHBohool, 
and  there  kept  her,  until  at  nineteen,  having  learned  all 
that  there  was  to  be  learned,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  take  her  to  his  bachelor  homa 

It  did  not  suit  him  to  keep  her  there ;  in  fact,  he  felt 
rather  afraid  of  her,  ftom  what  he  had  heard  of  her  clev- 
erness and  high  spirit,  and  partly  for  his  own  sake^  and 
partly  for  henk  He,  like  the  thorough  man  of  business  he 
was,  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  get  her  well  married 
and  oif  his  hands. 

In  this  laudable  e£fort  fortune  favored  him.  Being 
called  upon  to  make  the  will  of  an  intimate  friend,  he 
found  the  latter  in  great  anxiety  regarding  an  only  son,  a 
wild  young  fellow  whom  he  was  about  to  leave  master  of 
himself  and  a  large  fortune. 

In  the  father's  opinion,  the  only  thing  that  could  savo 
him  was  a  wife^  and  a  good  wife.  Bat  Philip  had  a  settled 
aversion  to  Biatrimony,  and  had  frequently  declared  his 
intention  never  to  hamper  himself  with  a  family,  but  to 
lead  a  f^reoHmd-easy  life  with  his  bachelor  friends. 

In  this  the  father  foresaw  his  rain  both  morally  and 
physically,  as  also  the  dissipation  of  the  property  which 
had  coat  himself  a  Lletime  of  labor  to  accumulate.  What 
was  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Bali^Ohetwood  came  to  the  assistance  of  hia  friend. 
He  had  a  nieee  just  nineteen,  handsome,  clever  and  a  good 
girl — this  last  with  some  hesitation — the  daughter  of  his 
brother  Qeorge — surely  his  friend  remembered  i>oor 
George  ?  She  had  nothing  of  her  own,  it  was  true,  but  he 
meant  to  leave  his  own  money  to  her,  as  his  only  near  of 
kin. 

In  short,  the  two  arranged  it  between  themselves,  snd  on 
his  deathbed  the  father  won  from  the  son  a  promise  to 
marry  Qenevra  Chetwood,  provided,  of  oourse,  he  eoold 
gain  her  consent  Should  she  refuse  him,  he  was  to 
marry,  at  any  rate^  before  his  twenty-fifth  birthday,  or 
lose  half  the  fortune  which  wonld  otherwise  be  hia. 

And  Genevra  ?  When  informed  by  her  uncle  that  a 
very  handsome  and  wealthy  young  gentleman  waa  anxious 
to  marry  her,  she  had  laughed  a  little,  shragRcd  her  ahoul- 
dera,  and  declared  that  she  would  prefer  lemaining  single 
for  some  years  to  coma  She  wanled  to  enjoy  hecself 
before  submitting  to  the  matrimonial  yehe^ 

Bfl  Ralph  Ohetwood  waa  in  earnssi,  and  he  xepre- 
senfted  th»t  she  would  probably  never  sgain  have  so  good 
aehaaee^  and  even  went  solar  as  to  hint  that  she  was  very 
mueh  hi  Ms  way  at  preMnt,  and  that  it  would  be  agnat 
relief  to  him  to  shift  the  nwponsihility  of  her  si*fe-keephig 
upon  some  other  hands.    This  deoided  the  matlar,  and  9im^ 
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giT«  aa  immediate  half-bifcter  coDsent^  od  wKioh  prepani- 
tkoa  «ioBUii«iio6d  for  the  mamage^ 

Qenefira  iometimee  wondeied  thai  ihia  eager  lorter  oerer 
eame  lo  see  her,  aod  nerer  eren  wrote  to  ber.  Bat  her 
QoeTe  had  a  planaible  ezoaae  for  thia  nnloTer-like  ooDdact ; 
ftod  ao  a  day  eame  at  length  when  she  waa  lo  give  her 
hand  to  the  man  whooe  faee  ehe  had  neyet  jret  looked 

8he  was  thinking  it  all  over  now,  aa  she  sat  there  alone 

in  hat  own  room*  looking  down  throngh  the  twilight  into 

Mr«.  Pomphret*a  garden.   She  recalled  how  she  had  stood 

at  the  muTort  robing  heraell  in   her  bridal  drees,  with 

atraogt  hopes  and  fears,  which  for  the  first  time  began  to 

tremble  at  her  heart 
Conld  she  love  thia  man  whose  wife  she  was  to  become  7 

Ck>ald  he  love  her,  whom  he  had  nerer  yet  seen  ?    And  if 

BO,  might  they  not  be  happj,  after  all  ?    What  pains  she 

had    taken    with 

her  dress,  and  to 

arrange  her  hair 

becomiogljl 
For  honrs  she 

had  sat  and  wait> 

ed,  and  wondered 

at   the    bride- 

groom^s       delay, 

while   her  nnde 

walked     nneaaUy 

about  the  honse, 

and  looked  at  his 

waloh    with     an 

angry   frown    on 

his  brow.    He 

knew  that  Philip 

Kingsley  had  ar- 
rived by  a  train 

some  honrs  later 

than  that  which 

had    been    fixed 

upon,    and    that 

even      now      he 

seemed  in  no 

hnrry    to     leave 

hie  hoteL 

At   last,     how- 
ever, he  did  moke 

h  i  a   appearance, 

accompanied    by 

a     friends      And 

Qenevra,  think- 
ing it  alt  over,  remembered  the  strange  thrill  with  which 
ahe  had  oanght  the  sound  of  his  step  in  the  halL  And 
then  it  had  occurred  to  her  to  go  to  the  gnest-ohamber 
and  take  one  look  at  herself  in  the  great,  old-fsshioned 
mirror  whioh  stood  between  the  windows^  and  she  re- 
membered how,  on  the  very  threshold,  she  had  been 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  strange  voices  and  her  own  name 
uttered. 

She  remembered  every  word  as  thongh  they  had  been 
heard  but  yesterday, 

•*  But  suppose  yon  take  a  fancy  to  her,  after  all  ?  She 
is  said  to  be  UDcommouly  pretty  and  interesting/" 

•  Pooh  I  How  can  a  fellow  take  a  fancy  to  a  girl  with 
no  more  womanly  delicacy  than  to  give  herself  to  such  a 
match  ?  She  bos  not  even  the  pride  to  resent  my  Inten- 
tional alight  and  neglect,  as  I  had  hoped  she  would.  It 
WIS  my  only  chance  of  escape,  but  has  failed  me,  aa  yon 
see.  She  has  decided  to  many  me,  and  I  must  submit 
ypfl  Bee^  it  is  the  money  ahe  wanta." 


**Bow  can  I  maiTT  Uiee,  beanie— now  caa  t  marry  Uic«  V* 
TBI  Drot  or  ATBOU—  aai  rom  on  r aok  402. 


"  With  each  feelLnffS,  yon  do  both  bar  and  yonraelf  a 
wnoig  in  aaifmg  her."* 

*'  I  promised  ray  poor  father  oo  hia  death*hed.  How 
oocdd  I  do  leas  ?  I  had  not  been  the  comfort  to  him  that 
I  might  have  been,  and  I  would  have  made  a  greats 
aaoriAoe  than  thia  In  order  to  ease  and  dieer  his  last 
iiiO(meot& 

Tea,  she  remembered  every  word,  and  the  terrible  shock 
of  that  disoovery,  and  the  paaaioD  of  shame  and  indigna- 
tion with  which  ahe  had  hurried  back  to  her  room,  lom 
off  the  bridal  drees,  and,  without  a  word  to  her  iiiiele»  eaf^e 
a  few  linea  of  paaaioiiato  reproach  for  the  deoex>tion 
practioed  on  her,  had  fled  from  the  house  and  cot  into  the 
great  world,  homeleae  and  pennileaB. 

She  had  found  a  temporary  relege  with  an  old  school- 
mate and  her  widowed  mother,  through  whose  kind  cfiorta 
ahe  had  obtained    the  eitnation  of   govetne»  to  Mrs, 

Pomphret's  little 
granddaughter* 

She  had 
changed  her ' 
name  oe  a  pre- 
caution against 
being  traced  by 
Ler  nnde,  and 
her  two  friends 
kept  her  secret 

All  thhi  had 
occurred  more 
than  a  year  past, 
and  she  no  w 
fonnd  herself  in 
p(reciaely  the  sit- 
uation in  whicl] 
she  had  been  al 
ilrat,  except  thalj 
there  waa  now  no 
friend  to  whom 
she  could  turn* 

Her  Bt^hoolmate 
had  married,  andt. 
with  her  mother*  j 
gone  far  away  te 
a   distant    State,] 
.She    was    alooe«] 
with  all  the  wide* 
world  before  her, 
and   no    p  I  a  c  o  < 
that    she    could  4 
oall  her  own*  She 


might  still  retain  her  poaition  at  Mie.  Pomphret'a^  but  to 
lire  on  that  dreary,  lifeless  way,  exposed  to  oonstant  inter-| 
course  with  little  and  uncongenial  minda  she  felt  ahs^ 
oould  no  longer  endure. 

•'I  wish  I  were  a  man,*'  she  thought,  biHeirly*     * '  What , 
slaves  women  are,  fettered  down  by  conventionalities  and  J 
proprietiea  \    Were  I  a  man,  I  could  go  alone  into  the 
world  and  win  my  own  fortune.    I  feel  that  I  coold  do 
anything,  from  laying  brioks  to  leading  a  forlorn  hope/* 

Finally  ahe  sat  down  and  wrote  an  advertisoment  for  a 
position  aa  goveraees,  or  school-teacher,  and  putting  on 
her  hat,  started  with  it  to  the  printing-office. 

The  hour  was  late,  and  it  was  acme  diatanoe  from  tho 
suburban  re^dence  of  Mrs.  Pom  phrdt  to  the  little  town.  It 
was  a  pretty,  retired  walk— a  road,  rather  than  a  street— 
shaded  with  trees,  and  with  here  and  there  a  cottage  viUa  , 
aet  biok  amid  gardens.  Having  reoehod  the  town*  aht| 
dropped  her  letter  in  the  oifice>bos  and  turned  to  retnoe 
her  steps, 
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It  wms  jott  at  this  moment  that  she  oaoght  sight  of  » 
gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street^  who  was 
evidently  ohserving  heCi  As  she  walked  on,  she  notioed 
thai  he  kept  at  the  same  distance,  and  whesi  she  porposety 
tamed  in  another  direction  he  did  the  sameii 

Her  oheek  flnshed ;  she  lifted  her  head  prondlj,  and 
with  somewhat  of  a  dangerons  light  in  her  eyes.  It  was 
tro^  then,  wliat  Mrs.  Pomphret  had  said.  Tiiis  jonng 
man,  the  same  who  had  restored  to  her  the  lost  ring,  was 
accitttomed  to  follow  her  about  It  was  time  that  a  stop 
should  be  pat  to  this. 

Pausing  jost  where  the  street  merged  into  tiie  shaded 
avenue,  Miss  Staffage  (we  will  call  her  still  bj  her  assumed 
name)  turned  about  and  deliberately  faoed  her  pursuer. 

**  Sir,"  she  said,  with  a  vivid  flash  on  her  cheek,  but 
with  great  dignity  of. manner,  *'may  I  inquire  why  it  is 
tliat  yon  follow  me  ?'* 

He  was  taken  by  surprise,  bat  in  a  moment  recovering, 
courteously  lifted  hia  hat. 
*'I  was  not  aware  that  my  motions  were  observed. 
•    Pemdt  me  to  apologize.*' 

^  should  have  gone  then,  but  instead  he  remained, 
wi^i  the  air  of  one  respeotf  ally  awaiting  commands.  She, 
too^  paused  as  if  expecting  him  to  leave,  and  as  they  thus 
faced  each  other,  a  sense  of  the  ludicrousness  of  the  situa- 
tion brought  a  slight  smile  to  her  lips,  at  sight  of  which 
the  gentleman's  eyes  instantly  brigbtened.  Then  she  bit 
her  lip^  and  grew  proud  and  indignant  again. 

•«8ir,*'  she  said,  haughtily,  "if  you  are  a  gentleman 
you  will  turn  back  and  leave  me  alone.*' 

**  Madam,"  he  answered,  with  a  dignity  equal  to  her 
own,  *'I  do  claim  to  be  a  gentleman." 

*'If  I  had  doubted  it  I  should  not  have  appealed  to 
youissl^  but  to  the  police.  Only  see,  sir,"  she  added, 
abruptly,  ''to  what  you  are  exposing  me." 

A  flsdiily-dressed  young  man  had  slowly  passed,  and, 
paosing  at  a  little  distance,  was  looking  back  at  the  indig- 
nant girl  and  her  companion. 
The  latter  gave  one  glance. 

** Madam,"  said  he,  gravely,  "yon  as  a  lady,  and  I  as  a 
gentleman,  must  be  aware  that  there  is  now  but  one  course 
for  xm  to  pursue.  Permit  me  to  see  you  safely  home.  I 
have  a  right  to  insist  upon  this. " 

She  hesitated,  bat  observing  the  attention  of  the  stranger 
still  directed  toward  them,  she  tamed,  and  the  two 
walked  on  quietly  without  a  word. 

Miss  Stafiage  was  angry.    She  hither  lip,  and  her  color 
went  and  came.    At  last  she  broke  out : 
•*I  do  not  know  your  name,  sir,  but—" 

*' Latham  is  my  name " 

*'  It  does  not  matter  ;  but  if  I  were  a  man,  Mr.  Latham, 
do  you  know  what  I  should  be  tempted  to  do,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  ?  I  should  give  you  a  lesson  for  forc- 
ing a  woman  iato  a  situation  such  as  this— a  lesson  which 
yoa  should  remember." 

"I  sssure  you  I  am  extremely  troubled  at  having  ex- 
cited your  displeasure.  You  must  be  aware  that  I  had  no 
intention  of  anything  in  the  lea^it  disrespectful" 

There  was  something  so  genuinely  sincere  in  his  tone 
and  manner  that  she  was  softenei. 

'*!  don't  accuse  you  of  intentional  disrespect  But  do 
you  know  to  what  your  thoughtlessness  has  already  ex- 
posed me  ?  To  censure  and  insult,  which  has  forced  me 
to  give  up  my  present  situation  as  governess.  I  tell  you 
this  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  warning  in  future  how  you 
bring  unprotected  women  into  troubla" 

"It  is  not  possible  I"  he  said,  with  genuine  trouble  in 
Ilia  Jbandsome  eyes.     "  Pray  do  not  tell  me  this.     How 
cmajoa  forgive  me  ?   How  can  I  forgive  myself  ?" 


"Tou  may  spare  half  your  regrets,"  she  answered,  less 
severely  than  bef Ota.  **It  is  not  pleasant,  certainly,  to  be 
exposed  to  radane«  and  soapioion ;  but  for  the  place 
itseU;  I  ragfist  nothing  in  giving  it  up.  I  am  going  far 
away  from  bers^  and  neither  these  people  nor  yourself 
will  again  have  it  in  your  power  to  annoy  me." 

*'fiut  to  think  that  I  should  really  have  been  the  cause 
of  tide  trouUe  to  you  1  I  would  sooner  have  died  than 
that  it  ahonld  have  fai^pened.     Will  you  believe  me  ?" 

She  looked  at  him.  Theor  ^es  met,  and  a  faint  color 
lose  to  her  cheek.    She  answered,  demurely: 

*'I  won*t  be  rude  enough  to  say  that  I  doubt  you." 

■*  And  you  will  forgive  me  ?" 

**  Gsto  dSspencfa^"  she  answered,  carelessly. 

A  slight  pause. 

"Ton  say  you  are  going  away,"  said  the  gentleman, 
presently. 

*' Yes— as  far  away  from  here  as  I  can  get" 

<*  It  would  be  very  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  that  I  am 
sorry,  or  to  inquire " 

"Very  presumptuous,  indeed." 

'*And  yet  I  have  been  accustomed  to  seeing  yoa  occa- 
sionally at  church,  at  the  concerts,  and  it  is  natural  that  I 
should  regret  to  lose  that  pleasure." 

"You  are  speaking  to  a  stranger,  Mr.  Latham." 

*'I  have  wished  a  thousand  times.  Miss  Staffage,  that 
we  jrere  not  strsngers.  Had  we  but  one  mutual  acquaint- 
ance to  properly  introduce  us " 

"  But  we  haven't  I  may  be  an  adventuress,  and  you  an 
escaped  convict,  for  what  either  of  us  knows.  And  now 
that  we  are  so  near  home  I  may  venture  to  diq>enso  with 
your  escort,  and  ako  with  returning  thanks  for  the  same, 
seeing  that  I  was  forced  into  accepting  it  So  good-night 
and  good-by,  Mr.  Latham." 

With  a  half  haughty,  hslf  saucy  expressi<m  she  turned 
away.  He  stood  where  she  had  left  him  and  looked  after 
her.  Some  one  hurried  past,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
man  who  had  been  watching  them.  Instantly  he  followed 
and' laid  his  hand  on  the  man's  arm. 

••  A  word  with  you.    You  are  not  following  that  la  ly  ?" 

*' What  business  is  it  of  yours  ?" 

<'I  shall  Zaitkt  it  my  business  to  see  that  ahe  is  not  an- 
noyed.". 

••You  will  ?"  with  a  sneer.     ••You  were  following  her 

yourself  and  if  you  presume  to  interfere  with  me " 

And  he  lifted  his  hand  menacingly. 

Instantly  Latham's  hand  was  on  his  ooDar,  and  the 
other  lay  prone  in  the  ditch  by  the  roadside.  He  was  up 
in  a  moment,  and  with  an  oath,  had  dutehed  his  antagon- 
ist There  was  a  struggle,  a  gleam  of  steel,  and  while 
the  stranger  made  off  Latham  stood  IHnding  up  a  wound 
in  his  wrist  la  another  moment  Miss  Stafbge  was  by  his 
side. 

••Good  heavdu,  you  are  wounded  I  Here,  take  my 
handkerchief— do  ;  or,  rather,  let  me  bind  it  up  for  yon.*' 

••It  is  nothing — only  a  scratch.  '  He  missed  his  aim,  as 
you  see." 

••  It  was  the  man  who  was  foIlowiDg  usl  But  tiiere  are 
footsteps  approaching,  and  I  must  ga"  She  went  a  few 
steps  and  returned.  ••  Mr.  Latham,  will  you  let  me  know 
how  you  are  ?  You  may  be  more  seriously  hart  than  you 
imagine." 
••Shall  I  caU  in  person  r 

••Upon  no  account  whatever.  We  shall  never  meet 
again ;  but  I  shall  like  to  know  that  you  have  not  been 
seriously  hurt  in  my  belult  You  may  send  me  a  lino 
through  the  post-office.     Qood-by." 

She  turned  away  hastily  as  one  or  two  persons  ap- 
jsroached. 
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"I  wonder/'  thought  Miss  Stafiage,  as  she  iook^off  her 
Ij«*— "I  wouder  what  pradeni  and  proper  people  would 
say  about  me.  oonld  they  know  of  this  ?  It  doesn't  look 
very  proper,  I  most  confess,  but  why  shonld  I  oate  for  tlie 
opinion  of  people  who  oare  nothiog  for  me  ?" 

Two  days  passed  withont  bringing  an  answer  to  har  ad- 
vertiaementb  They  brought^  however,  a  note  from  Mr. 
TMham — a  brief  and  gentlemanly  note,  just  snch  as  was 
proper  to  write  under  the  ciroumstances,  and  whioh  re- 
ii6?ed  her  mind  of  any  apprehension  she  might  hare  felt  in 
regard  to  his  wound.  A  mere  soratch,  already  healing, 
he  said  it  was ;  and  as  she  tore  it  in  two  and  watched  it 
ooBsuming  in  the  gas  flame,  she  thoaght : 

*'  There,  this  ends  every  thing  between  us." 

On  the  third  day  a  visitor  was  annoonoed  to  see  Miss 
Stafiage — a  gentle-looking  lady  of  middle  age,  who  met 
her  in  a  friendly  manner. 

She  bad  seen  Miss  Stafiage*s  advertisement,  she  said, 
and  having  ocoasion  to  visit  town,  had  called  in  person 
rather  than  write.  She  was  not  in  want  of  a  governess, 
but  if  the  young  lady  did  not  object  to  being  a  companion 
— ^to  read  and  play  to  her  occasionally,  and  accompany 
her  in  her  walks  and  drives,  she  would  be  very  glad  to 
hare  her  come  and  reside  with  her  at  her  place  in  the 
country.  It  was  not  a  gay  or  lively  place,  since  there  was 
no  one  but  herself  and  the  housekeeper  and  servants ;  but 
there  was  agreeable  neighboring  society,  and  Miss  Staffage 
would  have  very  little  to  do,  and  that  only  when  it  might 
suit  her  to  do  it 

Miss  Stafiage  was  delighted.  She  accepted  the  ofiier  at 
onoe^  and  a  very  few  days  saw  her  established  at  Cham- 
wood,  her  only  regret  being  in  parting  with  her  little 
pupil  and  the  latter's  pet  spaniel.  Somehow,  children  and 
animals  always  attached  themselves  to  Miss  Staffage. 

Chamwood  was  a  beautiful  country  place,  a  roomy,  pic- 
turesque, dld-fashiohed  stone  mansion,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  sort  of  park  and  surrounded  by  majestic  trees. 
It  was  the  kind  of  place  of  which  Qenevra  had  read  and 
dreamed,  and  also  written,  in  little  story  romances  of  her 
own  ;  and  she  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  living  here. 
She  liked  Mrs.  Marvin,  also— an  amiable,  easy-tempered 
lady,  who  treated  her  almost  as  a  daughter,  and  made  her 
feel  herself  at  home. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  been  so 
happy — BO  free  from  trouble  and  annbyance  of  any  kiod, 
or  with  so  many  sources  of  enjoyment  at  her  command. 
1V>  esplore  the  abundant  treasures  of  the  library,  to  read 
and  dream  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  pleasant  and  taste- 
fully arranged  apartments,  to  while  away  the  Summer 
twilight  with  music,  and,  above  all,  to  wander  at  her  will 
amid  the  lovely  gardens  and  grounds— these  were  pleas- 
ures of  which  she  never  wearied* 

l%ero  was  aoeiefy,  also— social,  refined,  country-neigh- 
borhood society ;  and  on  the  whole  so  pleasantly  passed 
the  days  and  weeks>  that  she  wondered  at  length  to  see 
the  first  autumnal  leaves  fiecking  the  green  foliage  with 
crimson  and  gold. 

One  balmy  September  afternoon  she  wandered  alone 
down  a  seclnded,  winding  XNtthway— a  favorite  haunt  of 
hen— which  led  to  a  spring  in  the  most  shadowy  depths 
of  the  wooded  grounds.  Seated  on  a  rustic  bench,  dream- 
ing over  the  "  Idyl  of  the  King,"  she  was  roused  by  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  and  looking  up,  she  beheld,  to  her 
intense  surprise,  the  form  of  Mr.  Lrfitham  approaching 
through  the  trees. 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  flashed  and  bewildered,  but  the 
genUeman  mntleated  no  rarpma  or  ambarrassment  He 
sainted  her  with  graceful  politeness,  his  handsome  face 
jnst  flushed  with  a  pleasure  whioh  he  could  not  repress. 


"You  did  not  expect  to  see  me  here  Y*  he  remarked, 
with  a  smile. 

"I  most  certainly  did  not  How  did  yon  oome  hera^  if 
I  may  inquire  ?"  she  said,  with  dignity. 

"  To  teU  the  truth,  I  came  over  the  waU,**  he  replied, 
with  the  expression  of  hnmor  whieh  so  often  Hghled  his 
blue  eyes ;  and  he  stood  and  stroked  hia  golden  avstaohe 
in  a  subdued  manner. 

*'  Over  the  wall  ?  Do  yon  know,  Ms.  Latham,  that  yon 
have  committed  a  serious  trespaaa,  whioh  may  expose  yon 
to  the  penalty  of  the  law  T 

««No,  Miss  Staffiige,  I  was  not  aware  of  th«t»**  he  and, 
d^yrecatingly. 

"But  it  is  true,  I  assure  yon,  and  my  advice  is  to  in- 
stantly retire  before  you  are  disooTeied.^ 

"  But,  Miss  StafiiB^e^  I  have  oome  a  long  way  to— to " 

"  May  I  inquire,  air,  whether  yoa  were  aware  of  my  beinfl( 
here?" 

"Certainly." 

"And  how  dared  you  take  the  liberty  of  following  me 
here?"  she  demanded,  indignantly.  "It  is  an  Ofatrage, 
and  unless  you  immediately  leave,  I  will  call  some  one.** 

"My  dear  young  lady,  will  you  not  suffer  me  to  explain 
my  presence  here?" 

"If  you  have  any  explanation  to  make,**^ahe  replied 
haughtily. 

"It  is  a  very  aimple  one-^merely  that  I  came  hither  by 
invitation  of  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Marvin. 

"  Mrs.  Marvin— your  aunt  ?" 

"If  you  doubt  it,  allow  me  to  accompany  yon  to  the 
house,  and  see  whether  she  will  acknowledge  me  as  her 
nephew.  And  now  that  we  have  a  mutual  friend,  one  who 
will  vouch  for  my  respectability,  and  aatisfy  you  that  I  am 
not  an  escaped  convict  or  lunatic^  may  we  not  be  friends. 
Miss  Stafiage  ?** 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  with  most  7I||M  Isdies  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  resist  the  frank  plepLfaig  of  the 
handsome  blue  eyes.     But  Oenevra  drew  baoki 

"When  the  introduction  and  the  assurance  have  been 
given,"  ahe  said,  "then  will  be  time  enough.  Tonr 
making  your  appearance  on  a  visit  over  the  park  wall  is 
soaroely  calculated  to  impress  me  as  a  proof  of  either  your 
respectability  or  your  sanity." 

"Not  when  the  dusty  stage-road  leads  a  mile  around, 
and  I  knew  this  to  be  a  short  and  pleasant  pathway  to  the 
house.  This  used  to  be  a  favorite  schoolboy  haunt  of  mine, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you,  too,  like  it  Some  time  you 
must  let  me  show  you  where  the  nustletoe  grows  upon  an 
ancient  oak,  and  where  the  oardinal-fiowera  grow,  unless 
you  have  already  discovered  them." 

"Thank  you.  But  at  present^  had  you  no(  better 
inform  your  aunt  of  your  arrival  ?  I  left  her  in  the  morn- 
ing-room, which  you  can  easily  enter  by  the  window,  if  it 
suits  you.** 

**  I  am  obliged  for  the  suggestion,  though  it  will  not  be 
the  first  time  that  I  have  in  thmt  manner  afforded  her  an 
agreeable  surprise.  ** 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  soon  disappeared  amid  the  distant 
shrubbery.  Miss  Staffage  did  not  again  open  her  book, 
but  sat  gazing  down  at  the  falling  leaves,  with  the  odor 
coming  and  going  in  her  dear  cheek. 

One  moment  a  smile  would  hover  about  her  mouth,  and 
then  ahe  would  bite  her  crimson  lip— a  way  that  ahe  had 
when  vexed. 

So  this  oddly-formed  acquaintance  of  hers— 4his  Mr. 
Taitham — ^with  his  handaooie  person,  his  gsntlemaaly 
assurance,  and  the  indescribable  eharm  which  lay  beneath 
it  all,  was  no  other  than  the  nephew  of  the  lady  with  whom 
she  had  found  a  home,  and  in  ruuDing  away  from  him,  as 
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ehe  hftd  Ihougbi,  she  bud  oti}y  put  benelf  direoily  in  his 
WAj,  bejoDfl  a  Gbnn:^  oftiTnirlaiioo!  And  then  a  soddon 
intelligenoe  fiasbed  upon  her  minci,  nnd  alie  sav  in  an 
snataat  bow  the  whole  matter  stood,  and  bow  she  bad 
simplj  been  led  into  this  fiitnation  bj  Hr.  Latham  himaelf. 

8he  felt  indignant  at  having  been  imposed  npoD»  but 
her  pride  resolved  her  to  betraj  to  oonscioiifiness  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case. 

That  evening,  finding  the  attnt  and  nephew  alono 
together,  she  exeuBed  herself  from  her  Ofiaal  pJayingy  and, 
farther,  retired  almost  as  soon  as  tea  was  ovei 

Next  day  ehe  bIbo  SToided  him»  and  Mrs.  Marrin,  whaf- 
aoerer  she  might  have  thought  of  the  whole  matter,  wiselj 
took  no  notice,  but  allowed  her  young  lady  oompanion  to 
do  as  she  pleased*     On  the  third  day  however,  she  ooald 


Mr,  liaiham  had  well  understood  her,  and  in  a  aboH 
time  they  were  gayly  caracoling  down  the  avenue,  shej 
flushed,  excited  and  pleased,  with  all  her  coldness  aail( 
reetraiut  forgotten,  aud  he,  as  he  watched  her,  with  all  the 
admiration  and  warmth  of  his  soul  in  bis  eyes. 

After  this  there  were  daily  rides,  and  Miss  Stai&ge  foundl 
herself^  to  her  own  surprise,  much  in  the  society  of  Mr,  T 
Latham,  despite  her  previous  resolution  of  avoidiing  him.] 
And  one  evening,  wheu  they  had  beea  walking  up  and 
down  the  garden  alleys,  Mr,  Latham  detained  her  as  she 
was  about  to  re-enter  the  houae,  and  told  her,  in  an  im-* 
pulsive,  impsssionate  way,  that  he  loved  her,  and  aake^] 
her  if  she  would  consent  to  become  his  wife. 

*'  Mr,  Latham,  do  you  know  who  it  is  that  yon  ask  to ' 
become  your  wife  ?"  the  young  girl  said. 
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not  so  easily  eecape,  for  Mr,  lAtham  challenged  her  to  a 
game  of  cbess^  and  when  that  was  ended,  remarked  : 

"  Miss  Staf&ge,  would  you  not  like  to  ride  this  fine 
afternoon  ?*' 

**  To  ride  f    I  was  never  in  my  Efe  on  horseback.'* 

'*  The  more  reason  why  you  should  try  it  now.  I  have 
ioarcety  ever  looked  at  you  without  fancying  you  iu  a 
riding-habit  and  plume,  mounted  on  a  spirited  steed/* 

"The  spirited  steed  would  be  likely  to  run  away  with 
me,  I  fear.*' 

*'  Kot  sOt  Depend  upon  it,  you  are  a  bom  horsewoman, 
and  will  find  your  proper  place  in  the  saddle.  Look  1  Do 
you  think  that  you  and  Lightfoot  will  be  likely  to  agree  T* 

He  drew  aside  the  window*ourtaiD,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
aa  ohe  beheld^  pawing  and  champing  before  the  door,  a 
graceful,  glosBy  bkck  steed,  equipped  with  a  lady's  saddle. 
How  oould  she  resist  this  temptation  t 


**  Enow  ?  Ah,  Genevra,  did  I  not  know,  I  should  never 
love  you  half  00  well  as  I  da** 

*•  What  do  you  mean  r 

**1  mean  that  I  know  you  better  than  you  do  me,  I 
know  that  you  are  not  Genevra  Staflage.  I  know  that  you 
are  the  niece  of  Mr.  Ralph  Chetwood,  and  that  more  than 
a  year  ago  you  abandoned  his  roof  and  cast  yourself  alone 
upon  the  wide  world  rather  than  marry  a  man  whom  you 
thought  misunderstood  and  undervalued  you,  an  idiot  who 
fancied  at  that  time  that  you  were  marrying  him  formoney.*' 

•'How  did  you  discover  this  ?" 

'*  Look  at  that  ring  which  I  found  and  returned  to  yon. 
Did  you  forget  that  it  bore  your  name  engraven  upon  it  f* 

**  My  motiier's  name  aa  well  as  my  own.  But  how  came 
you  to  know  anything  about  me  personally  ?" 

••  Shall  I  tell  you,  Genevra,  and  will  you  forgive  me  ?  I 
was  afraid  to  let  you  know  my  real  name — bat  I  am  Phiij|ft 
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LaAham  Kingtlej.*'  The  girl  looked  at  turn  lor  aa  in- 
8t«iit»  her  cheeks  alternaiely  red  and  pale»  and  then  she 
drew  herself  up  prondlj. 

*<If  yon  are  Philip  Eingslej,'*  she  said,  **jon  shonlcl 
know  better  than  to  ask  me  to  become  yonr  wife." 

**0h«  Oenevra,  cannot  yon  forget  and  forgiTe  those 
eenselesB,  idiotic  words  which  yon  oyerheard  ?  Bemember 
that  I  had  not  then  seen  yon,  had  not  learned  to  know 
you." 

"EnoQgh.     Do  not  esk  me  again.     loan  never  be  more 
to  yon  than  I  am  at  this  moment" 
••You  will  not  forgive  me  ?" 

*'I  forgive  yon.  Yon  cmelly  wronged  and  insnltedme, 
but  I  forgive  yon,  on  condition  that  yon  do  not  again 
tnention  this  subject" 

*<  So  be  it  I  will  not  again  offend  you,"  said  Philip, 
graTcly,  and  they  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house  to- 
gettier. 
Next  morning  he  left  Chamwood. 
And  then  months  passed,  and  some  people  thought  Miss 
Btaffiige  not  so  bright  and  gay  as  she  had  formerly  ap- 
paaied ;  and  when  the  Summer  came  round  again,  there 
was  talk  in  the  neighborhood  about  Mr.  Philip  Eiogsley 
and  ft  certain  beautiful  Maud  Kennedy;  and  Miss  StafEage 
remarked  to  Mrs.  Marvin  what  an  excellent  match  it 
woold  be  for  both  parties  if  all  that  she  heard  of  Miss  Ken- 
nedy** beauty  and  amiability  were  true. 

^Htj  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Marvin,  gravely,  "PWlip  will 
nePViMRy  Miss  Kennedy." 
«a  flMNiglit  she  liked  him." 

**PoHibly  die  does  ;  possibly  he  might  have  her  for 
the  asking,  bnt  that  he  will  not  do.  You  ought  to  know 
this,  OeDevra.** 

*<  Dear  Mzb.  Marvin,  don't  mention  it  I  can  never  forget 
those  orael  words.  I  should  feel  degraded  from  my  self* 
respect  if  I  married  the  man  who  uttered  them." 

In  August  Philip  Kingsley  dutifully  came  down  for  a 
fdw  days  to  Obacnwood  to  see  his  aunt  He  and  Miss 
Stafiage  met  with  formal  courtesy  on  his  side,  and  grace- 
ful indiftorenca  on  hers.  There  was  an  occasional  game  of 
chssi,  but  no  more  riding  together,  no  more  rambles  in 
the  garden  and  the  gronnda. 

One  day  Miss  Staffage,  as  she  was  still  called,  prepared 
for  a  solitary  ride,  to  which  she  had  become  accustomed. 
Passing  tiirough  the  morning-room,  she  found  Mrs.  Marvin 
seated  there,  and  with  a  countenaDce  so  troubled  and  de- 
pressed that  she  involuntarily  paused. 

"  Has  anythiog  happened  to  trouble  you  ?"  she  in- 
quired, with  the  friendly  unreserve  which  their  close  inter- 
course bad  now  assumed. 

'*I  am  troubled  about  Philip,  poor  boy  1     To  morrow 
will  be  his  twenty-fifth  birthday,  upon  which  so  much  de- 
pended, and  it  grieves  me  to  think  of  his  loss." 
"  His  loss  ?" 

•*  The  property,  you  know,  which  by  his  father's  will  he 
was  to  inherit  only  on  condition  of  his  marrying  before 
his  twenty -fifth  birthday." 

** Indeed,  I  did  not  know  of  this,"  Siiid  Miss  Stafiage, 
with  wide-open  eyes. 

"I  thought  you  knew.     I  had  an  id(>a  t'lat  yon  must 
have  heard  of  it." 
"Not  a  word."     . 

And  then  Mrs.  Marvin  explained  it  all  to  her. 
**  He  could  Lave  married  Maud  Kennedy,  or  almost  any 
other  girl  that  he  chose,  for  he  is  a  fine  fellow,  now  that 
his  boyish  wildness  has  worn  off;  but  he  chooses  to  sacri- 
fice the  property  rather  than  marry  where  he  does  not 
love.  He  will  have  enough  to  live  upon  comfortably,  of 
course,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  should  lose  so  much." 


**  Where  is  he  now?"  mq.uired  Miss  Stafiage,  drawing  on 
her  glove. 

'*In  the  library,  writing  to  his  lawyer." 

*  #  *  *  «  « 

Mr.  Philip  Kingsley,  busily  writing,  looked  up  as  the 
library-door  opened.  There  stood  Miss  Staffage,  her  slen- 
der, rounded  figure  showing  almost  statue-like  in  its  close- 
fitting  habit,  the  long,  curling  plume  softly  shading  her 
fair  face,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Mr.  Kingsley  with  a  strange, 
half-shy,  half-earnest  look. 

He  rose  from  his  seat 

"  Do  you  wish  anything  ?  Oan  I  do  anything  for  you  T ' 
he  inquired. 

*•  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  To-morrow  is  your  birthday 
—your  twenty -fifth  birthday?" 

He  assented. 

'*  And  you  lose  a  great  deal  of  property  by  not  marrying 
before  that  dayf' 

"Yes ;  such  are  the  conditions  of  my  father's  will." 

She  glanced  up  at  him  with  a  half-smile  and  a  blush, 

"Why  don't  you  marry,  Mr.  Kingsley  ?" 

"Marry  whom?" 

"  Miss  Kennedy,  for  instanosu" 

"  Because  I  do  not  love  Miss  Kennedy. " 

She  looked  from  the  window,  then  turned  gravely  to 
him. 

"  Mr.  Kingsley,  may  I  ask  if  Jam  in  any  way  the  cause 
of  this  r 

"  Oh,  Oenevra,  can  you  doubt  it  ?  Can  you  imagine 
that,  loving  you  as  I  did — as  I  do— I  could  ask  any  other 
to  be  my  wife  ?" 

"Then  you  will  allow  me  to  undo  this  mischief  ?" 

His  blue  eyes  kindled  ;  a  wave  of  light  seemed  to  fiush 
over  his  face. 

"Do  you  mean,  Genevra,  that  you  will  be  my  wife  ?" 

"Yes ;  that  is  what  I  mean." 

"But  you  do  not  love  met"  he  said,  taking  both  hor 
hands." 

"I  never  said  that,"  she  answered,  with  a  shy,  sweet, 
maiden  modesty.  "  But,"  she  added,  with  the  half-sauci- 
ness  of  her  lighter  moods,  "I  would  not  have  told  yon 
this  except  to  save  you  from  the  trouble  which  /  had 
been  the  cause  of  bringing  upon  you." 

Mrs.  Marvin  was  presently  a  little  surprised  to  see  her 
nephew  and  Miss  Staffage  ride  away  together.  Bnt  this 
could  not  equal  her  astonishment  when,  three  hours 
thereafter,  the  couple  returning,  quietly  entered  her  pres- 
ence, and  Philip  said  : 

"Dear  Aunt  Mary,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  wife  and 
your  nieoe.  We  were  married  an  hour  ago.  And  now  you 
need  never  leave  old  Chamwood." 

"Do  you  mean,  Philip,  that  we  are  to  live  here  with— 
with  Aunt  Mary  ?"  said  the  new  Mrs.  Kingsley,  with  a 
well-pleased  smile. 

"I  mean,  my  dearest,  that  Aunt  Mary  is  to  live  here 
with  us.     Charnwood  is  my  property,  and  your  home." 

When  Mr.  Ralph  Chotwood  heard  of  tho  marriage  he 
said  : 

"I  never  expected  any  good  of  such  a  wild  pair,  and  it 
is  simply  wonderful  that  things  have  turned  out  so  well.  I 
only  hope  that  they  will  tume  down  now  and  behave  them- 
selves like  other  people." 


Kind  words  produce  their  own  image  in  men's  sonls, 
and  a  beautiful  image  it  is.  They  soothe  and  comfort  the 
hearer.  They  shame  him  out  of  his  unkind  feelings.  We 
have  not  yet  be^un  to  use  them  in  such  abundance  as  they 
ought  to  be  used. 
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DUCK-SHOOTINQ. 

DuGK-SHOoiiNa  Is  muoh  the  same  sport  all  the  world 
over,  thongh  there  are  some  plans  which  would  not  so 
well  repay  the  trouble,  where  ducks  are  not  to  be  seen  in 
such  immense  flocks.  Sometimes  the  shooter,  lying  at  his 
longth  in  a  small  canoe,  is  carefully  covered  OTer  and  coq- 
cjaled  by  green  branches.  Haying  his  loaded  guns  ready 
pointed  over  the  bows,  he  either  gently  paddles  himself, 
or  is  borne  along  the  stream,  unheeded  or  unobserved,  to 
within  the  closest  requisite  range  of  his  unsuspecting  vic- 
tims. In  early  Winter  the  stratagem  is  occasionally  varied 
by  the  substitution  of  a  white-painted  sooto^which  is  a 
flat-bottomed  boat,  square  at  both  ends— the  shooter 
therein  being  either  covered  over  with  a  sheet  or  dressed 
in  flanneL  This  plan,  when  the  water  is  studded  with 
floating  masses  of  ice,  answers  most  admirably.  Some- 
times by  using  a  white  sheet  on  a  frame,  to  look  like  a 
snowbank. 

A  good  shot  may  often  be  got  at  birds  circling  overhead, 
as  they  generally  do  after  the  report  of  a  gun,  if  ignorant 
of  the  point  whence  the  alarm  proceeds.  On  many  open 
waters  wild-fowl  may  be  got  in  the  tall  grass  or  reeds 
growing  on  the  edge  from  a  boat,  but  in  places  where  this 
is  not  practicable  and  they  are  equally  unapproachable  in 
other  ways,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  send  a  i>eTson  round  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  drive  them  toward  the  shooter,  who 
carefully  conceals  himself  beforehand. 

Stalking  ducks,  however,  affords  by  far  the  best  sport, 
requiring,  as  it  often  does,  very  great  skill,  especially 
when  it  is  necessary  to  approach  a  fiook  some  distance  out 
on  the  open  water.  The  landmarks  and  bearings  being 
carefully  noted,  the  shooter,  after  making  a  sufficient 
(Ititour^  on  arriving  at  the  point  of  advance,  commences, 
according  to  the  nature  of  tiie  intervening  ground,  to  glide 
stealthily  forward,  dodging  behind  every  tree  and  bush ; 
8ometime8  bont  nearly  double,  or  in  default  of  cover 
crawling  on  hands  and  knees  through  the  grass.  If  the 
l)irds  are  diving  or  feeding,  the  moment  mnst  be  watched 
when  two  or  three  are  under  water  together,  or  have  their 
tails  simultaneously  upturned  ;  then  dashing  rapidly  for- 
ward he  should  frighten  away  the  rest,  to  prevent  their 
giving  alarm,  and  gain  the  nearest  cover  before  the  divers 
reappear.  If  this  manoeuvre  be  successfully  accomplished 
he  may  pause  a  moment  to  recover  bis  steadiness  of  hand, 
for  the  absence  of  the  other  ducks  will  not  be  regarded, 
even  if  noticed.  If,  therefore,^  he  finds  himself  still  too 
far  from  his  objects,  he  may  wait  patiently  for  the  moment 
when  they  again  dive,  which  they  will  very  soon  do,  and 
then  gaining  the  water's  edge  he  will  get  a  splendid  right 
and  left,  as  they  return  to  the  surface  and  when  they  rise 
on  the  wing ;  which,  be  it  remembered,  all  wild-fowl  do 
with  their  heads  to  the  wind. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  PHOSPHATE  FIELDS  and  HILLS. 
By  Miss  Jennie  Haskell. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  discuss  any  theory 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  what  is  known  as  Phosphate 
Bock,  nor  to  give  any  scientific  information  with  regard 
t3  its  mining  or  manufacture.  Its  aim  is  simply  to  set 
before  those  who  have  never  visited  the  phosphate  fields  a 
sort  of  picture  of  what  these  are,  and  to  give  some  faint 
idea  of  the  yet  undiscovered  wealth  of  the  Uttlo  Palmetto 
State. 

Come  with  us,  then,  not  so  much  in  search  of  knowledge 
a<4  of  pleasant  information,  and  follow  the  curves  of  the 
Ashl^yi  away  from  the  quaint  and  dusky  city  streets,  west- 


ward and  southward,  to  where  it  flows,  shining  and  quiv« 
ering,  among  low-ljiug  fields  and  tangled  thickets.  Here, 
sloping  down  to  the  river-banks  on  either  side,  you  see 
the  grand  old  plantations,  of  which  snoh  beautiful  tra- 
ditions are  preserved.  Grand  are  they  still,  but  with  a 
melancholy  grandeur,  as  of  dethroned  kings  or  exiled 
heroes.  Sileat  they  have  stood  for  many  years,  dis- 
crowned and  voioeless-^their  harps  hung  on  the  willows, 
their  halls  deserted  and  their  coffers  empty. 

But  lo  I  along  the  banks  of  the  river  runs  a  thrill  of 
awakening  life.  Desolation  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  day 
must  surely  follow  night  The  memory  of  old  sorrows 
must  grow  faint  with  time,|and  from  moss-hung  ruins 
stately  piles  arise.  The  genius  of  to-day  is  not  one  of 
sullen  retrospection,  but  of  hope  and  noble  vigor.  And 
so  along  the  river-banks,  winding  in  mysterious  silence 
ever  toward  the  sea,  once  more  the  devastated  fields  grow 
green  with  the  exquisite  tinge  of  growing  rice.  Once 
more,  amid  their  dark-green  leaves,  the  cotton-pods  ex- 
pand and  hang  like  flakss  of  snow.  And,  beaides,  new 
sounds  are  heard,  and  the  old,  whose  hearts  cling  to  the 
ways  of  the  past,  turn  aside  with  a  little  sigh  as  the  great 
trees  fall  beneath  the  ax,  and  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive 
rends  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  piny  woods. 

Bpt  who  would  stay  the  swift-winged  feet  of  beautiful 
Progress,  though  they  trample,  sometimes  even  on  our 
graves  ?  For  she  brings  healing  in  her  hands  for  all  the 
wounds 'she  gives.  She  scatters  bread  to  the  starring, 
and  the  clink  of  the  gold  she  bears  is  like  a  sweet  bell  of 
promise,  for  it  tells  of  peace,  of  plenty  and  prosperity  to 
those  weary  of  want  and  care. 

And  here  we  have  reached  the  fields.  And  such  fields  I 
Do  not  picture  to  yourselves  '*  green  fields  of  England," 
nor  meadows  golden  and  gemmed  with  the  aoarlet  poppy 
and  the  blue  cornflower.  Properly,  these  an  the  ''dig- 
gings," for  the  crop  is  under  ground,  and  the  pretty  grass 
and  the  stately  trees  must  all  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
the  Phosphate  Bock. 

The  land  just  here  looks  as  though  a  whirlwind  had 
passed  over  it.  Qiant  roots  torn  up  lie  scattered  here  and 
there.  It  is  a  sunny  expanse  of  desolation ;  a  desert  with 
not  a  green  oasis  nor  a  sheltering  palm.  Little  do  they 
care,  those  dusky  laborers,  for  the  beating  of  the  tropic 
sun  I  Well  seasoned  are  they  to  all  intensities  of  heat, 
and  even  now  and  here  they  must  have  their  dearly-lovel 
fire,  where  they  cook  their  midday  meal  of  hoecake  and 
bacon,  and  around  which  they  gather  after  sunset,  when 
the  gnats  become  troublesome,  and  exchange  their  rough 
and  witty  sayings,  their  novel  riews  of  men  and  things. 

Now,  however,  there  is  no  time  to  talk.  Each  man  is 
busy  digging  at  his  respective  "pit."  They  dig  in  line^ 
throwing  the  phosphate  on  one  side,  the  mud  on  the  other. 
Some  industrious  fellows  have  dug  far  forward  ;  some 
lazy  ones  are  lagging  back  from  the  line,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  work  progresses  with  tolerable  regularity.  The  voluble 
*' foreman,"  filled  with  the  conscious  pomp  of  his  "little 
brief  authority,"  scatters  his  abuse  and  his  threateniogs 
very  much  as  the  rain  falls,  upon  the  just  and  upon  the 
unjust 

Some  of  the  costumes  are  most  uncouth.  Here  is  one, 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  coarse  grain-sack.  Through  two 
holes  in  this  protrude  two  brawny,  muscular  arms,  wield« 
ing  pickax  and  shovel  with  what  appears  Titanic  force. 
One  old  man  wears  a  crashed  silk  hat  "  that  has  seen 
better  days."  Some  have  red  bandanas  tied  about  their 
forehead,  though  this  usually  symbolizes  headache.  Most 
are  bareheaded,  and  their  tattered,  misfitting  garments 
must  not  be  taken  as  eridences  of  penury,  by  any  meana, 
being  worn  generally  through  onotives  of  economy.    For 
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the  pbof^pliate*digger8  are  better  paid  ihfin  anj  oilier  qIbob 
of  ne^ro  laborers  in  South  CaioliDa«  many  of  them  making 
A8  much  as  two  dollara  a  day.  This  earn  is  laid  awaj  io 
an  old  stocking*  and  hidden  ia  soma  convenient  spot 
Too  often  is  it  expended  in  drink,  and,  in  the  oaae  of  the 
jonnger  generation,  a  large  proportion  of  these  wages  goes 
in  Sunday  trips  to  the  city,  in  gorgeons  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  &nd  in  presents  to  sweetheart?.  A  certain  amonnt 
of  false  pride  seema  to  be  engendered  by  these  good  wftges. 

For  where,  in  walking  through  a  rioe-fleld  filled  with 
bnay  workers,  one  may  look  for  respectful  salnt&tions  from 
every  laborer,  man  or  woman,  he  may  expect,  in  yain,  the 
least  sign  of  recognition  or  respect  in  passing  ihrongh  the 
phoepbate  diggings,  except  from  some  few  ** old-time*' 
darkies,  who  retain  the  polished  manners  of  their  ancient 
training. 

We  pause  to  watch  a  very  industriona  digger,  who  stops 
to  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  bat  only  at  in* 
terrala  to  moisten  his  homy  hands  and  take  a  firmer  grip 
of  his  shovel  He  has  dug  his  pit  with  great  skill  The 
walls  are  perpendicular,  and  as  smooth  as  if  leveled  with 
a  mason^s  trowel  As  he  drives  his  shovel  down  yon  hear 
it  strike  on  the  rock.  Now  and  then  he  takes  his  pickax 
and  breaks  this  rook,  and  loosens  it  for  the  entrance  of  the 
ahovel,  and  then  he  raises  it  in  irr^at  masses — a  doU,  dirty 
atuil^  ail  plastered  over  with  black  and  slimy  mud.  In 
this  mud  the  laborer  stands  as  he  works,  and  sometimes 
m  water  up  to  the  ankles.    The  usual  eiae  of  a  pit  dug 


by  one  man,  daring  the  course  of  the  dayi  u  about  fifteen 
feet  long  by  bix  feet  wide  and  four  feetMeep.  The  diggers 
are  paid  about  twenty-five  cents  a  foot  in  depth,  and  fifty 
oenta  for  wheeling.  The  best  diggers  often  dig  as  deep  as 
six  feet  per  day.  The  stratum  of  phosphate  varies  in 
thickness,  in  different  fields,  from  six  to  fourteen  inches, 
eleven  to  twelve  being,  however,  a  fair  average.  For  every 
two  inches  in  depth  of  stratum  one  can  generally  oaloolate 
on  one  hundred  tons  to  the  acre.  For  instance,  froia  a 
twelve-inch  stratum  six  hundred  tons  la  ,a  fair  aireiagQ  of 
produetion. 

Under  the  rock  is  seen  a  whitish  substance,  and  when 
we  ask  this  industrious  digger  what  he  calls  it,  he  answers^ 
promptly,  "Self-raising  1"  Whence  this  stuff  derivea  its 
name  among  the  diggers  we  cannot  tall,  but  to  them  it 
marks  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  signifying  that  the  stratum  of 
rook  has  been  dag  through. 

The  Kev«  Minus  Wright,  minister  of  the  African  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  doffs  his  hat  on  our  approaah,  and 
prepares  to  give  us  desired  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  origin  of  phosphates. 

*'In  de days  ob Noah  an* de  ark«** he  lulls  us,  in  that  in* 
imttable  patois  which  we  deepair  of  reprodocdng  (Mr, 
Harris,  in  *'Uocle  Remus, ^'  being  the  only  BUooteafBl 
Imitator  of  this  difficult  tongue  thai  we  hate  erer  met 
with)—**  in  de  days  of  Noah,  de  dleobedient  ob  de  J^xd 
wae  drowned/'  he  says,  with  pompons  gravity,  **  Sure  ye 
knows  *boQt  dat.    An'  w*eo  do  great  flood  dooe  eetUe 
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dowD,  AD*  da  dob  done  fine  de  graen  bratioli  oa  do  moan* 
iftin,  an*  Noah  an'  'o  (ambly  done  oome  lon\  dey  fino  &LI 
do  d^ad  I'ing,  an*  do  dead  pnaaoQ  w'at  was  diowndod  lodge 
Qp  OQ  de  moimtain  side,  all  *bout  whar  day  aiaH  used  to 
waa  I  De  big  erphnot,  he  beea  dej;  do  big  hipperpotumna, 
lie  been  dey;  de  big  w'alo " 

*'Tbo  maafcodoo/'  ire  murmar,  aaggeatively,  as  he 
laea  for  breath,  bnt  he  takaa  no  notice. 
'All  de  odder  beaata/'  be  reaamea  ;  ''and  datmek  bow 
yon  fino  deae  yer  toofa  in  do  grotin\'*  taking  np  a  large 
shark's  tooth  and  balanoiog  it  meditatively  on  his  blaok 
thnmK 

''Bat^  Minna/' we  ventore,  doabtingly,  ''then  we  will 
all  lam  to  phosphate,  too«  one  of  these  days  f' 

^'  To  ain't  do  no  anoh  i*ing  1*'  he  reaponda,  with  some 
impatfenoe  at  onr  stnpidity.  *^  Enty  I  bin  tell  yon  dose 
been  de  dtsobedie&t  ob  God  ?  All  w*jit  die  desa  day  a  is 
berry  in  etmetary  an*  ae-pw^ter"— it  ii  imposaible  to  give 
an  idea  of  hia  pronnnoiatioa  of  thia  word — ^"ter  wait  dd 
jedgpement  day ;  bnt  dese»  I  aay,  deae  was  do  diso^M/ient 
ob  Qod,  an*  dia  how  He  done  punish  *em  T* 

Impressed  by  this  vary  original  theory,  and  by  the  vast 
nnmber  of  the  **  dieobedient  of  God/'  we  move  on.  leaving 
^Onns  atill  elof^nently  disoonrsing  to  his  neighbors,  being 
fairly  wonnd  np  now.  Negro  earnestneafl  is  the  most  grcH 
teaqne  in  the  world,  so  his  words  are  reoeived  with  mnoh 
applanae  and  some  langhter,  which  he  takea  in  very  good 
pari 

A  narrow  gange  railway  rnns  throngh  the  field,  and 
along  this,  pnffing  and  blowing,  a  little  looomotive  drags  a 
long  line  of  open  phosphate  cars  to  the  '*  Washer/'  The 
rook  is  generally  conveyed  to  the  oara  in  wheelbarrowa, 
bat  often  platforms  are  looated  along  the  line  of  rail  on 


which  the  rock  is  thrown,  and  immediately  emptied  into 
the  cars,  thus  saving  considerable  expense  in  the  handling. 
The  '*  Washer  *'  may  be  near  at  hand,  or,  as  in  some  oaaes, 
as  far  distant  as  two  or  three  milea.  Like  a  great  ser* 
pent,  the  train  winds  tbrongh  the  annny  wooda,  laden 
with  its  nnsightly  bnrden  and  with  the  nnoonth  diggers. 
On  eithOT  aide  Lie  fields  of  giant  fema,  nncnrling  their 
feathery  fronds  as  fearlessly  as  in  the  heart  of  the  primeval 
forests.  Green,  leaning  fans  of  palmetto  matle  aoftly 
against  each  other  as  the  soft  wind  stirs  them ;  trailing, 
thorny  Cherokee  vines  wind  backward  and  forward  like  a 
network  aoroaa  the  nndergrowth,  and  above  apread  the 
atnrdy  branohes  of  the  live-oak,  hnng  with  moss,  and  still 
higher  the  spLres  of  the  lonely  pines  cleave  the  bine  sky. 
There  are  pooU  starred  with  water-lilies,  and  now  an 
then  the  snnny  bareness  of  the  road  is  flecked  with  tb 
gorgeoos  hues  of  a  sleeping  snake,  tmwonnd,  rtbbon-lik 
in  tbe  dnst  Listen  to  the  sonorona  mnsio  that  wakes  th 
echoes  of  the  Bleeping  woods.  Were  there  ever  wor 
more  strange  than  those  : 

"  1  8tep[»ed  on  the  rook  and  the  rook  was  ronnd. 
Oh^  Lord,  how  long  ? 
Be  love  of  God  come  atreamliig  dowa, 
Oh,  Lord,  how  long  ? 

**  What  kind  of  shoes  ara  those  yon  wear  ? 
Oh,  Lord,  how  long  ? 
Bat  you  can  walk  upon  the  air  I 
Ob,  Lord,  how  long  t** 

It  la  a  melofly,  however  grotesque,  and  it  sweDs'^ 
richly  on  the  Sammer  air. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river,  conveniently  for  ahippij 
and  not  too  far  from  the  railroad,  stands  the  *'  Washer/ 
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tan  tmildincr,  more  or  less  xoogbly  put  togeUier»  l>nfc 
BtroDg  •Qoogh  to  stand  the  w«ar  and  tear  of  stormsp  and 
the  throbbing  of  maohinery.  Perhaps  it  stands  on  bare, 
marsbj  ground,  with  a  cool  breeze  always  on  its  sununit, 
and  a  wide  Tiew  of  river,  Mds  and  woods.  Perhaps  it  is 
embowered  in  trees  and  sarronnded  by  winding  walks  and 
shady  nooks.  The  rook  is  here  taken  in  *<  dnmping-oarta," 
wbioh  are  drawn  np  an  inclined  plane  by  maohinery  to 
tha  top  of  the  '*  Washer."  These  oars  hold  about  three 
tons  of  mod  and  rook,  which  tnms  out  generally  one  ton 
of  ^olean"  rodk.  Hero  the  rock  is  ''damped"  into 
troughs^  in  which  it  is  tamed  roand  and  roond,  baek  and 
forth,  l^  the  action  of  toothed  screws,  while  a  strong 
Yofaime  of  water  is  pamped  upon  it  by  the  engine,  and 
gradaally  works  its  way  down  toward  spoats,  through 
whioh  it  fttlls  into  ears  waiting  to  reoeive  it. 

Onr  oat  repreacnte  the  back  of  the  **  Washer."  To  the 
extreme  right  may  be  seen  in  perspective  the  car  ascend- 
ing tiie  inclined  plane,  oonveying  the  dirty  rock  to  be 
cleaned.  The  long  trongh,  also  on  the  rights  carries  off 
the  ref nse.  To  the  left  of  the  cat  may  be  seen  laborers 
wheeling  off  the  cleaned  rock.  This  was  formerly  done 
by  hand,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  cars  are  ased  here  as 
well,  ranning  on  an  incline.  At  the  spoats  through  which 
the  «« clean  "  rock  falls  men  stand,  guiding  its  course  into 
the  cars  waiting  io  reoeive  it  80  practiced  do  these  men 
become  in  detecting  imperfectly-cleaned  rock,  that  they 
secure  the  smallest  pieoe  the  instant  it  appear?,  and  throw 
it  back  to  be  rewashed.  The  "dean"  rock  is  then  con- 
veyed to  the  wharf  or  shed,  and  there  piled  to  await  ship- 
ment to  the  purchaser  or  the  mil). 

Hero  they  lie,  vast  piles  of  rock,  representing  thoocands 
of  doUars,  outspread  to  the  eye  of  the  sun,  after  how  many 
centuries  of  entombment  lo  man  can  say  1 

Take  up  a  piece  at  random.  Here,  deb'cately  graven,  is 
a  perfect  shell,  as  if  molded  by  an  artist-hand.  Here  are 
two  still  hinged  together.  Mingled  with  the  rook  you 
flad  small,  slender,  black-polished  shark's  teeth,  and 
larger  gray  ones,  sometimes  as  much  as  six  inches  in 
length.  The  teeth  and  bones  of  other  animals  may  be 
found  in  this  pile,  bat  the  phosphate  rock  itself  is  a  very 
different  substance,  being,  indeed,  not  hones^  but  rock  ! 

It  is  at  the  Mill  that  the  uninitiated  feels,  after  even  the 
moat  strenuous  efforts  to  comprehend  the  details  of  each 
Rucoessive  operation,  "Here  I  leave  hope  behind." 
However,  some  general  iilea  may  be  imbibed  by  one  visit 
to  the  Mill  AS  to  the  preparation  of  rock  for  the  market. 

These  milla  have  been  established  in  large  numbers  since 
the  discovery  of  *he  Phosphate  Basins,  for  the  purpose  of 
grindinpr  the  rock  and  of  manufacturing  it  into  fertilizt  rs. 
Some  oompanies  merely  pulveriae  the  rock,  and  present  it 
thus  in  its  '*  raw  "  state  on  the  market,  leaving  it  to  the 
agrioultnrist  to  use  it  in  this  form  or  to  oombme  it  as  he 
pleases.  Other  companies  prepare  the  costly  "super- 
phosphates," subjecting  the  rock,  when  powdered,  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  render  It  soluble  in  water,  and 
thus  more  readily  assimilated  by  tiie  plant  In  the  "Drjing- 
room,"  at  the  mill,  the  **  clean  "  phosphate  rock  is  pUed 
in  great  maases  over  perforated  flufs,  through  which 
heated  air  is  blown  into  a  strong  bUst  from  the  fumaoe, 
and  passes  thmogh  these  masses  of  rock,  drymg  it 
thoroughly.  Thenoa  it  is  removed  to  the  "Omaher," 
where,  by  the  action  of  powerfnl  machiaary,  tha  particles 
of  rock  are  rubbed  and  ground  against  each  other,  ovar 
and  over,  till  they  an  finely  pnlveriaed.  Indeed,  ao  fine 
la  this  phosphate  dust,  that,  were  it  not  fm  %im^fimm^ 
in  oonstant  motion,  one  would  be  abla  aaikhar  l»  m*  »«a 
to  bivBtbe  in  the  neighbothond  of  the  ««Omsher."  In 
ib9  lauaeoMO  "Add  Oiuunben  "  aoiphorio  aoU  ia  buuiiip 


factored  on  a  large  scale.   Outside,  the  sun  bakes  down  on 
flaring  piles  of  yellow  sulphur. 

In  the  "  Miidng-room  " — as  represented  in  our  eutr-the 
pulverised  rock,  subjected  to  the  action  o£  the  aeid,  is 
<'ammoniated"and  chemically  combined  and  operated 
upon  in  various  ways,  to  suit  the  varying  demands  of  the 
agriculturist.  Ton  hasten  from  this  room,  handkerchief 
to  nose,  with  all  convenient  speed,  satisfied  with  a  very 
superficial  examination  into  these  processes. 

We  have  still  to  visit  long,  dim  rooms  in  which  tlM  pow- 
dered phosphate  is  piled  in  dark,  huge  piles^  whidi  yon 
might  almost  imagine  great  subterranean  caves  of  solid 
rock,  did  not  the  sense  of  touch  oonvince  yoa  that  this  is 
no  longer  rock,  but  dust  1  And  here  it  is  poured  into  bags 
and  piled  in  long,  neat  linea ;  and  here  is  the  *<  Branding- 
room,"  where  each  peculiar  mixture  is  branded  with  its 
own  peculiar  title.  And  so  cat  again  into  the  annny  air, 
with  a  atronger  sense  upon  yoa  than  ever  beiora  of  man's 
wisdom  and  ingenuity,  and  of  the  vaat  and  oariaoa  trea- 
sure stored  in  Nature's  gamering-hoases  for  the  endohaant 
of  mankind. 

The  **Oharleston,  South  Oarolina,  Mining  and  Mann- 
lacturing  Company,"  organized  in  1867,  was  the  first  to 
attempt  the  development  of  thia  long-hidden  and  woadMv 
fnl  wealth.  Since  then,  like  Jack'a  bean-stalk--springing 
up  in  a  night,  as  it  were— "phosphat&*worka"  line  tho 
banks  of  both  rivers. 

Here  may  be  seen  the  extensive  works  and  bmy  opera- 
tions of  wealthy  oorporations,  possessed  of  immense 
capital,  and  controlling  a  vaat  amount  of  labor ;  here, 
again,  the  modest  eflbrta  of  indifidnal  miners,  ''digging 
on  their  own  account"  And  however  the  market-piiee.^ 
may  vary,  or  the  phosphate-fever  abate,  this  stzangelj- 
garnered  treasure,  laid  up  by  provident  Nature  against  tho 
time  of  direst  need  for  her  children,  must  form  an  unfail- 
ing revenue  to  those  children  so  kmg  as  Sooth  Carolina 
haa  for  her  market,  ao  to  speaJ^  the  wodd. 


TUB  PAEEAKEET  COCKATOO  OP  AOSTEALIA. 

Althouoh  not  clothed  with  the  brilliant  plnmage  that 
decorates  so  many  of  the  parrot  tribe,  thia  bird  is  a  re- 
markably pretty  one,  and  is  worthy  of  notice  not  only  for 
the  curious  crest  with  whioh  ita  head  is  adorned,  but  for 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  its  form.  With  the  exception  of 
the  head,  on  whioh  a  little  orimaon  and  yellow  are  seen, 
the  plumage  of  the  parrakeet  cockatoo  ia  aimply  tinted  with 
brown,  gray,  and  white ;  but  these  colors  are  so  pure,  and 
their  arrangement  so  harmonious,  that  the  eye  doea  not  at 
all  look  for  brighter  coloring. 

It  is  mostly  aeen  apon  the  groond,  where  it  runs  witli 
great  swiftness,  and  is  very  acoompliahed  at  winding  its 
way  among  the  graas-stems,  upon  tiie  aeeda  of  which  it  sub* 
sista.  It  ia  by  no  meana  a  shy  bird»  and  will  permit  of  a 
close  approach,  so  that  ita  habita  can  be  readily  watched. 
When  alarmed,  it  leaves  the  ground  and  fiisa  off  to  the 
neareal  tree^  perching  upon  the  branohea  and  crouching 
down  upon  them  lengthways  so  as  to  be  invisible  from 
below. 

There  is  no  great  dilBonlty  in  shoottag  it,  which  ia  a 
matter  af  aoaia  oooaeqaeaoa  to  tiia  honter,  as  ita  flesh  is 
notable  lor  ite  teadoraeaa  and  deOaato  fiaifoi^ 

Tha  agga  of  thia  apeoiaa  are  pora  white,  wUdd  m  tiia 
aaaa  with  paifoft^SfOa  fSBanlly,  and  thflteBBmberteftom 
lourtoais. 

Mr.  6Mld  gim  tha  teBawteg  dsM^Hsn  af  tte  faK» 
keet  eoeikatoo : 

**  Tkm  tetstter  portion  of  the  vast  continent  of  Australia 
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may  be  said  to  poaaefs  a  fanua  almost  peculiar  to  itself, 
bat  of  whioh  oar  present  kaowledge  is  extremely  limited. 
New  forms,  tlierefore,  of  groat  interest  may  be  expected 
when  the  diffionities  which  the  explorer  has  to  eneoanter 
in  bis  journey  toward  the  centre  shall  be  overcoma  This 
beautiful  and  elegant  bird  is  one  of  its  denizens.  I  have, 
it  is  true,  seen  it  cross  the  gretii  mountain  ranges,  and 
breed  on  the  flats  between  them  and  the  sea ;  still,  this  is 
an  nnusoal  occurrence,  and  the  few  thus  fSound,  compared 
to  the  thoosands  observed  on  the  plains  stretching  from 
the  interior  side  of  the  mountains,  proves  that  they  have, 
as  it  wersi  overstepped  their  natural  boundary. 

'*Its  range  is  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Australia,  and,  being  strictly  a  migratory  bird, 
it  makes  a  simultaneous  movement  southward  to  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  in  September,  arriving  in 
the  York  district  near  Swan  Biver  in  Western  Australia 
precisely  at  the  same  time  that  it  appears  in  the  Liverpool 
plains  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country. 

"After  breeding  and  rearing  a  numerous  progeny,  the 
whole  again  retire  northward  in  February  and  March,  but 
to  what  degree  of  latitude  toward  the  tropics  they  wend 
their  way  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

"  I  have  never  received  it  from  Port  Essingtoh  or  any 
other  port  in  the  same  latitude,  which,  however,  is  no 
proof  that  it  does  not  visit  that  part  of  the  continent,  since 
it  is  merely  the  country  near  the  coast  that  has  yet  been 
traversed.  In  all  probability  it  will  be  found  at  a  littte 
distance  in  the  interior,  wherever  there  are  situations  suit- 
able to  its  habits,  but  donbtlesa  at  approximate  periods  to 
those  in  which  it  occurs  in  New  South  Wales. 

**It  would  appear  to  be  more  nnmerons  in  the  eastern 
divisions  of  Australia  than  in  the  western.  DntiBg  the 
Sammer  of  1839  it  was  breeding  in  all  the  appla4ree 
(Angophora)  flats  on  the  Upper  Hunter,  as  well  as  in 
similar  districts  on  the  Peel  and  other  rivers  which  flow 
northward. 

<*  After  the  breeding  season  is  over  it  congregates  in  nu- 
merous flocks  before  taking  its  departure.  I  have  seen 
the  ground  quite  covered  by  them  while  engaged  in  pro- 
caring  food,  and  it  wait  not  an  nnusnal  ciroomatanoe  to 
see  hundreds  together  in  the  dead  branches  of  the  gum* 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  water,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  which  would  appear  to  be  essential  to  its  existence ; 
hence^  ve  may  reasonably  soppose  that  the  interior  of  the 
country  ia  not  so  sterile  and  inhospitable  as  is  ordinarily 
imagined^  and  thai  it  yet  may  be  made  available  lor  the 
uses  of  man.  The  harlequin-bronzewing  and  the  warbling 
grass-parrakeet  are  also  denizens  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  equally  unable  to  exist  without  water.** 

The  bead  and  throat  of  this  species  are  yellow,  and  there 
is  a  patch  of  crimson  on  the  ears.  Upon  the  head  there 
is  a  long,  slender,  painted  crest,  yellow  at  the  base  and 
gray  »t  the  tip^  giving  the  bird  so  enrious  an  aspect 
that  at  first  sight  it  appears  either  to  be  a  cockatoo  or  a 
parrakeet,  as  the  eye  is  directed  to  the  crest  or  the  general 
foruL  The  back  and  under  portions  of  the  body  are 
brown,  and  a  large  part  of  the  wings  is  white.  The  cen- 
tral tail-featbers  are  brown,  and  the  vast  gray.  The 
female  is  distinguished  from  her  mate  by  a  green  tinge, 
whieh  pervades  the  yellow  of  the  head  and  throat,  and  the 
numerous  bars  of  yellow  and  dark  blackish  brown  which 
crosa  the  taiL 


JUST  FOR  TO-NIGHT. 
By  Sarah  Doudney. 

Softly  the  Summer  day  lades  on  the  sea; 
Faintly  the  vesper- wiad  marmass  to  mo, 
Mnrmurs  and  sighs  of  the  sunsets  o£  old 
Wbenwewere  turning  llte's  "pages  of  gold"; 
Then  in  lovo's  madness  we  turned  them  too  fast^ 
Tet  there  is  one  golden  leaf  for  the  last: 
Listen,  the  ebbing  wave  gathers  and  breaks, 
How  it  earessee  the  strand  it  forsakes. 
Sprinkling  the  pebbles  with  flashes  of  llKhtl— 
Leave  ma  to-moccow,  love,  kiss  me  to-night. 

We  were  but  dreamers  and  idlers,  they  say. 
In  the  bright  hours  that  have  drifted  away; 
Well,  let  them  say  so ;— in  sorrow  and  pain 
All  the  old  gladness  will  come  baok  again: 
Just  for  to-night;  while  the  west  is  aglow, 
Shall  we  not  love  as  we  loved  long  a^o  ? 
Only  one  blossom  is  left  on  the  bough. 
Shall  we  not  seise  on  its  loveliness  now  ? 
Let  the  last  hoar  be  a  mournful  delight. 
Leave  me  to-morrow,  but  kiss  me  to-night 

Ay,  we  weie  weak  when  we  should  have  been  bnurw.. 
I  was  a  trifler  and  you  were  a  slave; 
Ghanoes  slipped  hj,  and  we  saw  them  too  late, 
FMends  played  us  falser  and  we  said  it  waa  fstsr 
Only  this  moment  Is  ours  ere  it  dies. 
What  if  that  setting  sun  never  should  rise? 
What  it  thia  UCe  with  its  sweetness  and  tsar 
Closes  for  ever,  and  ends  for  us  hese? 
Somewhere,  tar  oft,  in  a  new  world  of  ifght 
Love  has  its  morrow;  then  kiss  me  to-night 
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Ja  many  persons^  grief  takee  the  form  of  anger.  A 
proud  spirit,  nnwilling  to  diaplay  ttaelf  cowred  with  doat 
and  ashes^  uplifts  its  head  with  unbeooming  pride^  in 
order  to  oonoeal  that  temporary  humiliation. 


TOM    NAVARRO. 

By  Amelia  E.  Baml. 

DAM,  I  have  a  theory  that  the  garden 
of  Eden  mnst  have  been  between  the 
Colorado  and  the  Qnadalnpe.'* 

*'  Na,  na.  Master  Tom,  ye  oannn prove 
that  It  ie  dootleei  a  gnde  land,  Imt 
it's  no  to  eompare  wi'  the  links  o'  Tk^ 
or  Clydeside." 
**  I  have  never  been  in  Sootland— '* 
«<  Mair's  the  pity ;  bat  yoa're  yonng 
yet,  and  there*a  daya  afore  ye." 

'Tm  oontenl^  Adam.  The  man  who 
hae  breathed  the  airs  of  Western  Texaa 
hae  been  very  near  in  Paradise.  ** 
lying  nanght  again  the  land.  It's  a  gnde  land  if 
it  waa  weei  divided.  There's  nae  nse  i'  a  new  warld  that 
doesna  aort  the  wranga  o'  the  anld  ane ;  an'  the  ill-divid- 
ing was  a'  that  was  to  blame'  wi'  bonnie  Scotland.  I  dinna 
see  that  the  thing  is  mended  here." 

"  Woald  you  like  the  world  divided  over  again,  Adam  ?" 
*'If  a'  things  oonld  be  done  twice,  a'  thinga  would  be 
done  better ;  bat  the  warld  is  o'er  big  a  care  for  me.    I 
mean  e'en  look  after  my  cacnmber  vines. " 

**  Adam,  I  saw  yon  at  the  Capitol  last  night ;  which  side 
did  yon  take  ?" 

**I  shall  neither  meddle  or  mak'  any  mair  wi'  Mtiier 
folk's  qnarrela  Tm  a  puir  lad,  following  an  honest  trade ; 
an'  spades  an'  plows  are  mair  to  my  hand  than  aworda  an* 
shooting-irons.  Bnt  they  were  braw  lads,  yon,  that  stood 
ronn*  General  Green,  an*  I'm  no  saying,  if  I  bad  been 
twenty  yeara  younger,  bnt  what  I  mi^ht  hae  been  begnilecl 
wt'  the  gran'  talk  I  heard." 
<'Adam,  yon  knew  my  father?** 

•«Deed  did  I.    A  Hkely  man  he  wan,  an*  ye  are  na  Ihafc 
farahinthim.    KnewhioL?    Y^a^t^uMsmHiiaBu  ^\»^m6X. 
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uoddt  him  at  Mier,  an*  slept  i*  the  saum  daageon  wi'  bim 
fit  Perole, 

"And  you  would  do  ma  fi  good  tnru  ?*' 

'*  Wbat  U  it  ?"  asked  Adam,  CAutioualy, 

"It  is  about  mj  oousin  Virginia.  There  are  hard  daja 
coming,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  one  to  help  her." 

**  There's  Maister  Mordaunt.  He's  a  nice  lad«  as  far  aa 
loan  judge,  an*  wiae  beyont  what's  written." 

«*  Wby  do  you  c^y  that,  Adam  ?  Haye  Mordaunt  and  I 
eTor  loTed  each  other  ?  And  do  we  not  both  lore  Virginia  ? 
I  shall  leare  her  in  yonr  care/* 

"  Deed,  Maister  Tom,  yon  leaye  me  a  hard  charge.  I 
ken  naught  aboot  women  folk,  aa*  it's  easy  to  mak*  a  fool 
o'yooner  on  ankent  ground.'* 


escaped  with  Greene  from  Perote ;  and  he  believed  tha 
men  of  those  days  to  be  the  demi*gods  and  hero>es  of  ih« 
age.  Indeed,  his  ideas  of  liberty  were  of  a  giantesqne 
character  that  in  no  way  fitted  themselves  to  the  neoecai- 
ties  and  pradenoes  of  modern  life  and  polity, 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  snoh  a  man  should  have 
pledged  himself  with  an  honest  enthosiasm  to  the 
Southern  cause— and  yet  no  nature  rings  through  all  its 
depths— and  Tom  NaTarro  found  a  certain  pleasure  in  the 
fact  that  hia  riTal,  Mordaunt,  was  in  opposition  to  him  ;  he 
was  not  sorry  that  a  great  gulf  had  arisen  between  the 
young  lawyer  and  his  lovely  cougia,  Virginia  McKaine. 

She  was  standing  now  watching  him  approach— a  Tery 
loyely  woman,  with  large  dark  eyes  and  a  white,  broad  fore- 
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"  But  youll  do  it>  Adam— yes,  you  wiU,"  and  the  young 
soldier  in  gray  grasped  the  old  gardener's  hand,  and 
walked  rapidly  toward  ft  large  white  house  just  risible 
among  the  trees  and  ahmbbery. 

There  was  little  wonder  that  this  garden -place  sug* 
gested  Eden  lo  his  mind  ;  it  was  an  acre  of  unimaginable 
sweetness  and  beauty,  and  in  a  dim  way  Tom  Navarro  was 
SSDsible  of  it  But  it  was  not  beauty  of  this  kind  that 
touched  him  deepest. 

He  loved  Nature,  but  he  loved  her  in  heroic  propor- 
tions, and  outside  of  hedges  and  fences  ;  and  this  taste 
tndtoated  his  general  disposition*  Ha  could  understand 
nothiag  in  moderation,  and  wiis  restive  under  all  restric- 
lions,  however  imaginary. 

His  father  had  fought  at  Mier  and  Pau  JacintOi  asd 


head — a  wom&u  that  reminded  you  of  those  flowers  io  falrr 
books,  oat  of  whose  golden  hearts  ooms  elfin  queens.  She 
stood  waiting  on  the  broad  steps  of  the  piazza,  and  the 
wavy  banners  of  yellow  jasmine  dropped  from  the  lattios 
all  around  hen 

Tom  comforted  himself  with  that  picture  of  a  whits* 
robed  woman  in  a  frame  of  golden  flowers  through  maxiy 
a  starving  bivouac,  and  set  it  before  him  on  many  a  weary 
march. 

Her  words  dropped  like  soft  notes  of  music  on  the  aweei, 
warm  air, 

**  Tom,  dear  Tom.  you  are  to  meet  father  at  the  ford. 
He  went  an  hour  ago.     Hare  you  come  to  8«y  good*by  ?•* 

She  touched  tenderly  his  braided  sleeve,  and  lifted  his 
sword  and  liissod  it 


lo  ancU  o  crhiB  nsTihis  lovo,  pride,  hope,  fear  rose  and- 
deblj,  awtftlj,  ai  a  flock  of  doves  riae  into  tbe  upper  air. 
Tbere  waa  do  longer  any  doubt  in  Tom'a  heart ;  the  face 
beudtng  toward  him  %vaa  bd  open  book. 

Virginia  was  tbe  more  ho  pet  ill  of  the  tw^.  An  unsatis- 
fied desire,  a  diaappointed  hope,  had, never  yet  come  to 
Uot*    The  luxury  of  her  life  bod  scarcely  yet  been  toached. 


weapons  in  her  armory  f  QenenU  MoKainc  w^  a  t#7»v0 
aoldier,  but  be  bad  feared  to  pat  hia  wife  And  daagbtef  , 
face  to  face  witb  the  ineTitable  deprivationa  before  tbem. 
There  waa  aome  ezcnae  for  this.  Mrs.  McKaine  waa  m 
doll  in  all  bat  the  mere  accident  of  niatanaL  In  the  be- 
giening  of  the  trouble,  when  men  were  anxioua  and  dis- 
puting* and  every  bouaebold  feeling  the  jar  of  the  coming 
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TOM  If AVAllBO,— ••  TH«  NEXT  MOMIWT  T0M*8   AttU3   v,»„^   »,.wv<. 

Victory  was  tbe  birthright  of  Teiana ;  their  traditions 
were  ol  ooaqnest  iind  desperately -won  battles  ;  and  what 
^Cexaa  waa,  abe  believed  the  whole  South  to  be* 

She  allowed  nothing  for  disaB^ootion,  for  selflahnesa^  for 
Irescbery  ;  hers  was  a  blind,  passionate  allegiance,  an  an* 
reaaonable  enthuaiaam,  whose  oost  waa  yet  to  ooant. 

Tom  knew  the  odds  better,  and  be  foresaw  for  the  beau- 
iiful,  trusting  woman  at  hia  side  a  bitter  figbt.     Wer^  the 
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,  ..or.,  A :..  .lis  W48  wasmro  sappt  TB^aa  uron  fixs  kbcc*" 

ooUision,  abe  had  only  wonderi^d  **  bow  people  conld  mak# 
her  eo  uncomfortable," 

Tbe  last  shred  of  her  haabanc^^a  credit  bad  been  spent 
in  mainudning  thia  toy-wifa  a  the  tool^  paradise,  where 
alone  she  could  make  ber  habitatiob.  H^  hoped  ibal 
Virginia  would  nae  to  emergencieei,  but,  perhaps,  emer* 
geooies  might  never  come  :  tbe  war  might  he  over  soon  : 
there  were  more  otMOoes  than  these^  and  the  general  waft 
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a  man  inclined  to  take  obanoes.  Besides,  iiis  nephew, 
Uordannt,  would  remain  in  Austin,  and  he  had  promised 
to  look  after  things.  Mordaunt.was  a  prudent  young 
man,  and  had  General  McEaine's  af&drs  very  much  in  his 
band. 

It  was  a  delicate  task  to  tell  a  beautifully-dressed  woman 
that  her  muslins  and  laces  would  soon  wear  out,  and  that 
tney  oould  not  be  renewed ;  that  gold  was  all  in  hiding, 
an^  Ck>nfederate  money  of  little  value ;  that  there  were 
fears  of  negro  insurrections,  and  that  Indians  had  been 
seen  within  twenty  miles  already. 

Many  lovers  would  have  shrunk  from  mingling  in  the 
first  poetry  of  their  betrothal,  details  of  farming  matters, 
and  entreaties  as  to  small  economies  and  petty  necessities ; 
but  when  it  was  all  over,  and  he  stood  among-  the  six  hun- 
dred briiye  men  who  that  afternoon 

"  Put  their  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
And  shook  their  bridles  free,** 

he  knew  that  it  was  well  dona 

He  had  told  Virginia  that  his  was  the  easiest  part  of  the 
struggle,  and  he  was  right.  When  things  have  taken  the 
step  backward  it  is  incredible  how  easy  the  descent  is. 

Tom's  warning  had  come  none  too  soon.  It  was  STident 
to  Virginia  that  the  whole  reckless  household  must  be  re- 
ordered, and  this  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  servantSi 

Fortunately,  Mrs.  McKiiine  kept  a  kind  of  tearful  state 
in  her  own  room,  and  did  dbt  actively  interfere ;  and  as 
soon  aa  the  threatened  changes  reached  Adam's  ears  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  strengthening  Virginia's 
hands. 

*' There's  a  plenty  o*  gude  garden  stnff  to  spare,  my 
young  lady,"  he  said  ;  *'  an'  if  so  be  you're  willing.  Til 
e'en  tak  it  into  Austin  an'  sell  it  Every  siller  bit  tells 
thae  days." 

It  was  a  great  humiliation,  but  she  had  noither  gold  nor 
silver,  and  with  Confederate  bills  she  could  buy  neither 
tea,  ooftee,  sugar,  salt  nor  clothing,  etc  Good  women 
•  generally  know  by  some  fine  touch  where  truthfulness  is 
to  be  found;  and  Virginia  looked  in  Adam's  face  and 
trusted  him  fully ;  she  had  every  cause ;  and,  small  as 
were  the  returns  from  this  venture,  they  were  a  very  great 
comfort  and  relief. 

Mordaunt  was  the  first  to  interfere  with  this  traffic. 
He  met  Adam  before  the  hotel  one  morning,  and  peremp- 
forUy  ordered  him  home. 

*'  You  ought  to  be  thrashed,  old  man,  for  taking  advan- 
tage of  Miss  MoKaine's  unprotected  condition.  How  dare 
you  sell  the  produce  of  her  place  ?" 

"Dinna  you  ask  questions  you've  no  right  to  ask,  my 
Ia3."  And  then,  dashing  down  the  vegetables  he  was 
measuring,  he  turned  to  Mordaunt  with  an  expression 
that  amazed  him.  *'  Thrash  me,  indeed  1  Touch  me,  if 
you  daur,  an'  I'll  shoot  the  right  hand  dear  aff  you  1" 

The  stern,  set  face,  the  fiashing  eye  and  the  promptly 
cocked  pistol,  emphasized  the  few  curt  sentences  quite 
sufficiently.     A  teamster  loitering  near  said,  quietly : 

"Better  make  tracks,  youngster;  that's  Adam  Moir. 
If  you  want  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  you'll  get  the  best 
ready-made  fight  in  the  State." 

After  that  Adam  purposely  lingered  on  the  avenue,  and 
did  not  leave  Austin  until  his  last  onion  was  sold. 

That  simple  defiance,  and  the  bare  act  of  cocking  his 
pistol,  had  been  to  him  like  a  glass  of  brandy  to  a  strug- 
gling inebriate.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  told  himself,  as  he 
rode  rattling  home,  that  he  was  an  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  a  man  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty.  The 
o}d  J9>;hting,  roving  spirit  was  roused,  and  he  muttered 
JSeroeJj'  as  he  atruok  the  Astonished  cattle : 


**  It's  God's  truth,  I  ought  to  be  i'  the  battle-field,  if  jl 
only  kent  which  side  to  fight  on  I" 

That  evening  Mr.  Mordaunt  rodo  over  to  the  McKaine 
place,  and  told  Virginia  that  Adam  Moir  must  be  dismissccl. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  she  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  disobey  that  suave,  authoritative  manner.  But  she 
had  been  measuring  lately  her  own  strength  very  often 
vith  refractory  servants  and  unjust  contractors,  and  cJie 
positively  told  her  cousin  that  she  could  not  run  the  farm 
without  Adam's  help. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  bowed  and  oought  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
McKaine.  In  a  few  minutes  Virginia  knew,  from  the 
hysterical  sobbing,  and  the  agitated  running  about  of  the 
servants,  that  her  mother  had  been  informed  of  the 
degradation  of  the  family. 

The  McEaines  peddling  vegetables  !  She  wondered  how 
her  own  child  could  have  been  so  wicked.  What  could 
the  Greens  and  the  Browns  and  the  Whites  say?  It  was 
too  cruel  No  woman  was  ever  so  shamefully  used,  etc.,  oto. 
At  length,  after  two  hours  <f!istress,  the  lady  was  soothed 
with  various  anodynes  and  many  unreasonable  promises  ; 
but  Virginia  had  never  before  felt  so  utterly  hopeless  and 
distressed. 

She  threw  herself  upon  one  of  the  sofas  of  the  long- 
closed  drawing-room,  and  sobbed  with  the  abandon  of  a 
little  child. 

Mordaunt  heard  hor  with  an  aching  heart     He  loved 
Virginia  in  his  calm  way,  and  he  really  believed  that  her 
honor  and  respectability  were  involved  in  the  step  he  had 
taken.   After  a  while  he  prevailed  on  her  to  talk  with  him. 
Wiiat  was  she  to  do,  she  asked,  angrily.     The  servants 
were  destitute  of  clothing,  her  own  wardrobe  wa^  in  a 
miserable  condition,  and  her  mother  oould  not  be  made  to 
understand  the  necessity  of  giving  up  any  of  her  personal 
luxuries. 
"  Hire  out  some  of  your  negroes." 
"  I  have  not  one  to  spare.    Most  of  the  men  have  been 
drafted  to  the  fortifications  of  Galveston.    I  have  had  to 
put  the  younger  women  in  the  field,  and  the  elder  ones  arc 
not  able  to  do  all  the  spinning,  weaving  and  knitting 
necessary.    There  is  not  a  iiand  to  spare.     I  have  had  to 
work  very  hard  myself." 
Mordaunt  offered  his  purse  freely. 
He  had  promised  the  General  to  advance  what  funds  they 
needed.    He  was  her  cousin  ;  he  would  fain  be  somothing 
far  nearer  and  dearer ;  Virginia  had  only  to  speak. 

**  I  am  Tom  Navarro's  promised  wifa  It  is  impossible 
that  I  can  receive  help  from  you." 

Mordaunt  could  do  nothing  after  this  frank  '  ^itement 
but  reiterate  his  ofier  in  the  least  objectiouabl^  manner 
possible. 

Adam  had  more  practical  advice.  He  was  almost  pleased 
when  he  heard  that  the  vegetable  trade  must  be  abandoned. 
**It's  a  clear  Providence,"  he  said,  an'  *the  mustang 
feeling'  didna  come  wambling  o'er  me  yon  way  for 
naething.  Keep  a  gude  heart,  my  young  lady  ;  you  hae 
mony  a  braw  thing  you  can  sell,  an'  I'll  e'en  gae  my  ways 
to  Mexico,  an'  get  yon  a'  you  want" 

So  one  by  one  Virginia's  trinkets  disappeared— Adam 
only  knew  where.  But  with  their  proceeds  he  brought 
four  times  from  the  Bio  Grande  some  coarse  clothing,  some 
tea,  cofiee,  and  other  necessaries.  The  trip  was  a  very 
dangerous  one,  but  Adam  knew  his  ground,  and  he  came 
back  safe  every  time. 

These  were  the  only  bright  events  in  nearly  three  years 

of  terror,  poverty  and  anxiety— of  days  of  unaccustomed 

toil,  and  the  atrei^  of  nights  that  hoped  for  nothing  for 

the  morrow. 

Adam  mm  away  on  his  fifth  trip  when  the  news  of 
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GcDoral  MoKaine's  death  oame.  The  poor  shattered  body 
was  brought  back  to  Texas,  and  somehow  the  knell  of  his 
f noeral  bells  was  felt  to  be  the  knell  of  hope. 

No  one  pretended  any  longer  to  disbelieve  bad  reports ; 
eTery  heart  had  sat  down  in  stupid  misery  to  face  the  worst 
But  Yirginia  struggled  on  with  her  daily  shifts  and  labor, 
and  her  sharp  enduranoe  of  hourly  misery,  jnst  as  a 
doctor  struggles  against  a  oanoer ;  or  a  general,  without 
arms  or  provisions,  still  defends  an  important  fortress. 

At  length  even  this  hopeless  struggle  became  impossible. 
It  was  dangerous  to  be  so  far  away  from  help  and  neighbors; 
the  country  was  full  of  emancipated  slaves ;  there  was  no 
semblance  of  law;  every  one  was  doing  what  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes. 

Mordaunt  persuaded  Virginia  to  remove  her  mother  to 
a  small  cottage  in  Austin.  The  end  was  near,  and  it  was 
even  some  comfort  to  be  released  from  an  active  struggle 
with  fate. 

One  warm  moonlight  night  some  prescient  feeling  kept 
knocking  softly  at  her  soul,  and  she  could  not  sleep.  So 
much  sorrow  and  trembling  in  every  house,  and  yet  there 
was  no  whisper  of  it  in  the  calm  air.  Only  the  passionate 
love-songs  of  fiery  mocking-birds,  or  the  low  monotonous 
chanting  from  the  negro  camps  among  the  ripe  com,  broke 
the  charmful  stillness. 

Presently  she  saw  a  group  of  men  come  out  of  the 
shadow.  They  rode  silently  and  swiftly,  and  took  the 
ford  and  the  San  Antonio  road.  Another  group— and 
another  I    What  messengers  of  evil  fortune  were  these  ? 

She  ran  tremblingly  to  the  end  of  the  lot,  and  watched 
for  the  next  group  as  it  rode  silently  into  the  broad  strip 
of  moonlight.  Alas  I  alas !  she  knew  then  who  they  were — 
disbanded  Confederates,  pushing  sternly  and  swiftly  to 
their  desolate  homes  on  the  Western  prairies. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  God  1  Oh,  my  dear  Ood  1" 

That  was  all  she  could  say,  as,  wringing  her  hands,  she 
stumbled  blindly  over  the  rough  corn-ridges  and  the  fallen 
logs  of  the  cedar-fence. 

In  this  first  shock  of  realization  she  had  no  grief  for 
anything  but  the  death  of  the  cause  she  loved.  It  was 
one  of  those  supreme  moments  when  the  soul  rises  aboYe 
all  selfish  considerations  ;  it  would  have  been  easy  then 
for  Yirginia  to  have  died  for  her  ideal  Tes,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  once  in  life  felt  this  exaltation  ;  if  only  for 
a  moment,  the  soul  is  greater  ever  afterward  for  its  sublime 
sorrow.  How  long,  how  doubly  long  now,  was  the  weary 
waiting  and  watching,  the  hoping  and  the  despairing  I 
Bat  when  the  joy  is  reody,  then  it  comes. 

One  afternoon,  as  Yirginia  was  arranging  her  mother's 
pillows  and  wrapping9,  she  saw  a  sudden  light  in  the  fret- 
ful face,  and  the  next  moment  Tom*s  arms  were  around 
her)  and  she  was  weeping  happy  tears  upon  his  neck. 

He  had  brought  nothing  back  with  him  bat  a  true  heart 
and  his  sword  and  horse.  He  had  not  a  dollar  of  money, 
and  Yirginia  was  nearly  as  poor  ;  but  the  McEaine  place 
had  been  rented  for  a  year,  and  Tom  had  been  promised 
employment  in  a  Gklveston  cotton-house.  LoYe  declared 
it  possible  to  live  on  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  be 
divinely  happy,  and  Yirginia  and  Tom  were  quite  willing 
to  test  the  situation. 

The  marriage  was  hastenal  by  an  nnfortunate  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Mordaant  He  had  called  on  Mrs.  MpEaine 
with  reference  to  the  renting  of  the  MeKaine  place,  and 
while  he  was  explaining  the  conditions  to  her,  Yirginia  and 
Tom  oame  into  the  room  together. 

Now,  Mordaunt  was  not  by  any  means  a  quarrelsome 
man.  He  hated  a  Oonfederato^  and  he  hated  Tom  Na- 
varro^ bat  with  these  oxoeptions  it  may  be  said  that  he 
loved  his  neighbor  i 


But  the  gladness  in  Tom's  face  was  aggravating:.  Her 
disliked  his  easy  manners— swagger  he  called  it — Hud  tLe 
faded  gray  ooat  was  an  intolerable  offense  to  him.  But  he 
made  an  effort  to  say  the  common  words  of  courtesy,  and 
then  took  his  leave  in  a  very  irritable  temper. 

The  next  day  they  met  on  tho  avenue.  There  were  a 
number  of  Lavacca  teamsters  leaning  ai^ainst  their  wagons, 
whittling  and  spitting,  and  talking  about  cott<>n ;  and  a 
little  group  of  oitizens  diseasing  the  flight  of  Goyemor 
Marrah,  and  the  robbing  of  the  treasury  by  the  disbanded 
Rio  Grande  troops. 

Mordaunt  spoke  with  great  bitterness  of  the  runaway 
officials,  and  then,  touching  Tom's  sleeye,  said : 

"  I  should  think  an  honest  man  would " 

"Would  what,  sir?" 

*<  Change  his  ooat" 

Both  men  were  getting  desperately  angry,  the  crowd  of 
citizens  were  mostly  slipping  away,  and  the  teamsters 
were  quietly  putting  their  right  hands  in  their  breasts. 
There  was  a  kind  of  ''dare  "  in  every  man's  faoe,  and  Mor-  ^ 
daunt  was  quite  inclined  to  take  it. 

"Well,  he  answered,  with  a  contemptuous  shrng,  <*yoa 
ought  to  be.     You  have  been  well  whipped  in  it" 

"It's  a  lie  I    Take  it  back  1" 

There  was  an  ominous  click  of  pistols,  but  Mordaunt 
leaned  against  the  ohino-tree  and  looked  calmly  at  the 
circle  of  stem  faces  around  him. 

"I  say  you  were  whipped." 

"I  say  Texas  was  never  whipped^never.  She  yielded 
in  this  fight  because  her  sister  States  did.  If  the  United 
States  likes  to  fight  the  quarrel  over  on  Texas  soil,  let  her 
try  it  again." 

"Try  itagaial"  echoed  the  men,  gruffly,  with  another 
click. 

"You— are— a  crowd— of— braves  I" 

After  that  no  one  knew  exactly  what  was  said,  or  who 
said  it  Several  shots  were  fired,  Mordaunt's  pistol  fell 
ringing  on  the  stone  pavement,  and  his  arm  hung  helpless 
at  his  side. 

"  That  will  do,  gentlemen— my  arm  is  broken.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  my  mind,  and  I  have  paid 
for  it— as  I  expected." 

He  turned  into  the  first  store,  and  sent  for  a  doctor, 
while  his  late  opponents  reloaded  slowly  their  empty 
pistols,  and  put  them  indifferently  in  their  breasts.  It 
had  been  a  very  ordinary  matter  to  all  of  them  except  Tom 
Navarra  He  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  and  annoyed,  and, 
after  some  oonsideration,  went  after  Mordaunt  with  a 
half-formed  resolution  of  apology  in  his  heart  But  the 
doctor  was  setting  the  broken  limb,  and  neither  the  time 
nor  the  manners  of  any  one  present  favored  the  intention. 

This  circumstance  showed  him  that  he  would  be  better 
in  an  atmosphere  more  free  from  old  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, and  he  resolved  at  once  to  go  to  Gkdveston.  So 
his  marriage  was  rather  hurriedly  and  rather  quietly  per« 
formed,  and  the  slant  shadow  of  regret  dimmed  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  happiest  day  of  his  life. 

Their  removal  to  Galveston  had  one  good  result— it 
roused  Yirginia's  mother  from  her  long-indulged  invalid- 
ism.  To  one  shut  up  for  years  in  the  dreamy  life  of  an 
inland  plantation,  the  gaslit  streets  and  busy  stores  were 
as  wonderful  as  a  fairy  tale ;  and  the  pretty  cottage 
behind  the  oleander  bushes  was  a  very  happy  little  nest 

With  one  exception,  Tom  was  out  of  his  element  He 
longed  like  a  binl  for  the  prairies ;  the  brick  streets  shut 
him  in  like  a  prison ;  he  was  only  half-complete  without 
his  horse. 

Bat  the  ooantry  was  fast  settling  to  work  sgmfn,  and  he 
hoped  by  the  end  of  the  second  tesx  V\  ^asts«^^ais\^^«bss<^ii^ 


)irj?. 


uicti»SKT8  or  TBI  DimyiKO  or  hqavokz,  —**  be  cot  lqo»  oivk 
or  THE  roKWAaD  Bomata,  akd  moitktxo  bim.*' 

to  farm  at  leaat  a  portion  of  the  McKaiae  place.  They 
wore  begmnmg  to  talk  of  tbis  eyeut,  to  rocall  to  each  other 
the  sweet  garUexk -place  and  the  cool,  lofty,  lattioed  rooms 
of  the  dear  homestead »  when  a  swift  and  almost  irresistible 
ahadow  gathered  round  them. 

The  heav^z?  shut  them  in  with  murky  olonds,  the  air 
was  oppreaaivoly  hot,  fierce  gleams  of  snoshine,  rattling 
thunder  and  beating  rains  broaght  vegetable  and  reptile 
life  into  profose  and  loathsome  prominenoe,  and  men 
eeemed  to  sink  beneath  some  oppressive  induenoe^  and  to 
have  no  power  to  fight  the  enemy  watching  them. 

Tom  and  Yirginia  sat  atill,  hoping  and  fearing  until  re- 
treat was  imposaible ;  and  they  were  shnt  in  with  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkneas  and  the  terror  that 
wasted  at  noonday, 

Fortanately,  they  were  among  its  first  victims— forta- 
nately^  because  it  had  not  then  attained  its  full  malignity, 
and  norsea  and  physicians  were  procurable.  In  three 
weeka  tbey  were  out  of  danger,  and  Tom  began  to  think 
of  his  cotton-book  again. 

He  walked  slowly  down  to  his  office,  but  there  was  no 
longer  any  business  for  him  to  do.  The  atores  were 
cloaod,  the  etreets  grasa-growOi  the  air  full  of  the  crashing 
of  ice  and  the  groans  of  the  sufferers,  while  above  and 
around,  and  pervading  everything  was  that  one  peouliar» 
sickening  odor. 

Oh,  now  for  the  cool  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  the  airs 
of  heaven  that  were  at  that  moment  swaying  the  flowery 
grass  of  its  prairies  like  some  new,  happy  melody  V 

Full  of  this  single,  devouring  thought,  he  hastened 
against  every  adverse  circumstance  to  realize  it,  and  before 
Chriatmas  iliey  were  all  again  in  their  old  home» 

Many  elements  mingled  in  their  return,  though  joy  was 
greatly  in  tha  ascendant ;  but  it  was  impoaiible  to  enter 
the  half-ruined  rooms  and  not  feel  a  keen  regret  The 
farnitare  had  been  stolen  or  much  injured ;  the  garden 
had  become  a  wilderness,  and  Adam*B  pretty  log-cabin  had 
been  turned  into  a  stable. 

But  these  things  are  long  since  remeilied.  Tom's  farm- 
ing has  been  a  great  saooess^  and  the  McEaine  place  has 
been  made  so  beautiful  again  that  even  Mrs,  MoKaine  hoa 
ceased  to  talk  of  its  pest  glories. 

It  is  said  that  a  smart  attack  of  yellow  fever  entirely 

ehAB^&e  ihe  coDstitniioD  ;  certainly  something  has  changed 

^^  Iffdx  for  the  better,  for  she  spends  her  time  now  in 


oartDg  for  Tom*4  children  instead  of  plAying  the  part  of  m 

seasitive  invalid  in  a  darkened  room, 

Tom  and  Mordaunt  have  forgotten  their  old  jenlonay  and 
become  friends,  for  Mordaunt  is,  as  he  dasDrvea  to  be,  a 
very  popular  man.  Mo  one  can  say  worse  of  him  thou 
that  he  ha?  a  quick  eye  for  the  main  chaDCt»,  and  that  he 
is  disposed  to  approach  it  by  agreeable  patUa* 

In  following  out  this  principle  be  married  a  beautiful 
and  wealthy  Anglo-Spanish  heiress  of  Sau  Autonia,  and 
haa  repeatedly  sought  and  received  great  potitioal  trusts. 

During  the  ciuvas  for  his  first  election,  he  waa  not  a 
little  pleased  to  see  Adam  Moir,  at  the  head  of  forty 
rangers,  come  up  to  the  ballot-box;  and  poll  a  solid  vote  for 
him. 

"There  U  the  hand,  C<iptain  Moir,  you  onoe  threatened 
to  shoot  off  me,**  said  Mordaunt^  cheerfolly,  iu  aoliDow- 
ledgment ;  and  Adam  answered,  with  a  sly  laugh  ; 

"You  had  aye  a  turn  for  meddlmg,  Mr.  Mordannt,  and 
it's  safer  in  Texas  to  poke  in  publio  aflaira  tban  in  private 
one9.     I  like  you  wee^  enoogh  to  keep  you  from  danger/' 

Unfortunately,  Adam  did  not  always  keep  himself  out 
of  danger,  and  when  he  was  sixty- three  years  of  age  he  got 
a  wound  from  a  Ltpan  warrior  which  sent  him  book  to  his 
log-oabin  at  ihe  foot  of  the  BIcKaioe  garden.  It  had  long 
been  waiting  for  him,  and  there  he  lives  happily  enougii 
unto  this  day« 

He  orders  the  garden  affairs,  and  rides  into  Austin  with 
Tom  on  all  publio  occasions ;  but  he  spends  the  largest 
part  of  his  time  ta  trotting  after  Miss  Virginia,  aged  four 
years,  and  in  enthusing  Tom*s  eldest  boys  with  such  a 
love  for  *' camping  out,"  and  such  a  hatred  of  Indians  and 
Mexicans,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  doubt  he  is  edueatiag 
two  admirable  Texaa  rangers. 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  BURNING  OF  ROANOKE 

BY  THE  INDIANS    IN  1836, 

The  following  sketoh  of  the  burning  of  Boanoke  by  the 
Indians  was  written  by  a  gentlemiui  now  living  in  Terrell 
County,  Georgia,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  burning,  was  a 
lad  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  was  near 
the  soena  He  has  often  heard  the  incidents  given  below 
narrated  by  some  of  the  actors,  several  of  whom  are  now 
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INCIDENTS   OF  TBE  BVBNINQ    OF  BOANOKE. 
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liTiBg,  The  staiPmenU  maj  be  relied  on  as  perfectly  ao- 
curatet  and.  together^  they  make  an  important  chapter  in 
Georgia  history, 

Boanoke  wfts  a  trading  ^lage  located  in  Bidwart 
Coiixity»  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Chattahooobee  BiTer, 
aboQt  thirty-five  miles  in  a  direct  line  below  Oolnmbns, 
The  Indians  oocapied  a  reeerratioQ  in  Alabama  embracing 
the  territory  Jyiog  on  the  Chattahoochee  lUrer,  and  ei- 
tending  from  Colnmbuji  perhaps  aa  far  Bonth  aa  the  Flor- 
ida and  Alabama  line.  They  had»  by  a  treaty  made  by 
their  chief ■,  ceded  this  territory  either  to  the  State  of  Al- 
abama or  the  United  States,  and  had  agreed  to  remove  to 
the  Indian  Reservation  weat« 

Many  of  the  warriors,  or  oommon  Indians,  were  dissat- 
isfied with  this  action  of  their  chiefs^  and  were  unwilling 
to  be  removed.  They  gave  expression  to  their  dissatisfac- 
tion by  many  acts  of  plunder,  and  an  occasional  murder  of 
a  white  family  who  had  taken  np  their  residence  in  an  iso- 
lated situation,  far  removed  from  other  white  settlements, 
and  who  had,  perhaps,  given  some  oEense  to  the  Indiana. 

Prominent  among  the  murders  and  robberies  was  the 
capture  of  the  stage  runniog  between  Co  lamb  us,  Georgia 
and  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  the  passengers,  after 
being  robbed,  were  tied  to  the  stage,  and  brash  and  light- 
wood  knots  were  piled  aronnd  them  and  fired,  and  bnrued 
with  the  stage.  The  first  iotimation  that  they  hod  of  the 
presenoe  or  intentions  of  the  Indiaos  was  the  discharge  of 
a  volley  of  rifles,  which  killed  tba  driver  and  wounded 
iBome  of  the  passengers.  Only  one  passenger  escaped. 
He  sprang  from  the  coach  and  out  loose  one  of  the  for- 
ward horai'S  and  mounted  him,  the  Indians  being  so  near 
him  as  to  catch  at  tbe  reins  as  he  rode  of£  None  of  the 
l^btillets  from  their  murderous  riflea  touched  him  cr  his 
faithful  horse. 

This  iocident  served  to  arouse  the  whites  all  along  the 
border.  And  aa  threats  had  been  made  to  barn  Col  am- 
bos  as  well  as  Hoanoke,  steps  were  tatcen  to  defend  them. 
But  the  defenssf)  of  Roanoke  amonnted  to  almost  no* 
thing,  A  stockade,  or  blockhouse  was  commenced,  bat 
never  rompti^ted.  The  garrison  consisted  of  only  the 
msle  irthabitanta  of  the  villafre,  and  a  few  patriotic  oitizens 
of  Stewart  G»aiity.  who  had  volnnteered  under  Captatn 
rrifih  Home.  The  eotiie  force  amounted  to  less  th&Q 
fifty  men. 


On  Saturday  morning,  May  Hih,  a  scouting  party, 
numbering  twelve  men,  crossed  the  river  and  eiptored  the 
country  a  short  distanoa  above  and  below  Boanoke,  and 
recrosaed  to  the  Georgia  aide  about  noon  without  seeing 
an  Indian  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  several  dogs,  supposed 
to  belong  to  ^he  Indians,  came  to  them  while  they  were 
passing  near  the  swamps  and  dense  hammocks,  they  sap- 
posed  that  the  Indians  were  there  concealed.  But  as  they 
had  been  allowed  to  cross  the  river,  explore  the  country 
and  recroas  unmolested,  they  very  naturally  concludfl 
that,  while  the  Indians  were  there  in  considerable  for^| 
they  had  no  hostile  intentiooa. 

With  this  feeling  of  security  Captain  Home,  early  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  was  induced  to  furlough 
half  of  his  command,  to  allow  them  to  visit  their  homes 
and  families,  with  promise  of  returning  promptly  the  next 
day  by  noon. 

A  short  time  before  night  two  strangers,  named  Donald- 
son, who  had  been  looking  at  lands  below  Roanoke,  rode 
into  the  village  and  inquired  if  there  would  be  any  danger 
from  the  Indians  if  they  passed  the  night  thera  Aa  they 
were  assured  there  would  be  none,  they  repaired  to  the 
dwelliDg  of  Colonel  Felix  Gibson,  and  paased  the  night 
under  his  hospitable  root 

About  sunset  the  same  evening  two  men,  who  were 
farming  on  the  river,  two  miles  below  the  Tillage,  in  leav- 
ing their  work  discovered  the  fresh  trail  of  a  large  body  of 
Indians,  and  hastily  rode  to  the  village  to  oommunicata 
the  intelligence.  They  also  oounseled  Captain  Home,  as 
his  foroe  was  then  so  small^amounting  to  less  than 
thirty -five  men,  and  that  of  the  Indians  so  large,  supposed 
to  number  over  three  hundred— that  it  would  be  best  for 
his  conmuind  and  the  citizens  to  retire  from  the  village 
into  the  hill  country,  some  miles  away,  and  await  the  de- 
velopments of  the  night.  Bat,  upon  consulting  with  his 
men  and  the  citizens,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  hold 
the  village  until  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by  overwhelm- 
ing nambers. 

Every  man  was  required  to  stand  sentinel  the  entire 
night,  and  it  was  said  that  never  was  witnessed  a  more 
still  and  quiet  night  in  and  around  R«iasoke.  Kaught 
exoept  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  river  and  the  stow  tread 
and  suppressed  hail  and  answer  of  this  band  of  brnve  men, 
aa  they  qnietly  walked  their  beats,  was  heard  to  distn 
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INCIDENTS   OF  TEE  BURNING    OF  ROANOKE. 


Ilw  tlflliiaM  of  tbal  nigbli  and  daj  broke  as  qniefl/  and 
patMfolIir  at  Boaaoke  on  Snndaj  morning*  Maj  15tli, 
1886^  aa  H  bad  ofor  done,  and  the  gay  light  of  morning 
atreamed  in  aa  gentl j  aa  naoal,  except  tliat  a  heavy  fog 
hmg  over  the  plaoot 

'  !^  men  had  all  come  in  from  duty,  the  citizens  hadre- 
palred  to  the  aoTeral  reaidencea»  and  the  little  company  of 
idnnteen  had  commenced  their  nsnal  morning  dntiea»  aa 
flie  preparation  of  their  breakfast,  and  the  attentiooa  neoes- 
■Bj  for  their  horaea,  when  aoddenly  there  was  heard  the 
ken,  clear  report  of  a  rifle.  Inatantlythiawaa  followed  by  a 
aoal  imearthly,  demoniacal  yelling  and  a  general  firing 
iqMMi  ewy  hooae  in  the  viilagCb  as  w^  aa  the  nnflniahed 
aSodkade,  in  which  were  aereral  men. 

The  whole  pbuse  was  completely  inTCsted  by  the  aavages; 
tbeiy  occnpied  erery  door  and  window,  were  behind  erery 
itnmp^  tree  and  fence,  and  poured  npon  the  whites  a  deadly 
flie  aa  last  aa  they  ahowed  themaelTea. 

Captain  Home  had  not  time  to  form  his  men,  scarcely 
time  to  glTO  an  order.  The  men  were  in  email  aqnads 
aoatleied  ofer  the  Tillage,  defending  themselTea  aa  beat 
fhsy  ooold  against  the  fearful  odds,  taking  refuge  behind 
the  Isnoea,  houses,  or  anything  that  afforded  them  ahdter 
er  protection  from  the  murderous  bullets  of  the  savage 
fieiida.  Oantain  Home  fell,  severely  wounded,  almost  at 
the  first  ToUey.  In  a  abort  whilcb  every  man,  white  and 
Uack^  waa  either  killed  or  driven  out  of  the  village^  and 
flie  Mvagea  had  nndlBpnted  poeaeaaion  of  thepkce. 

Th^  immediately  proceeded  to  plunder  and  then  bum 
I  in  the  places  and  in  leas  than  three  houza  from 
at  of  the  attack  nothing  remained  but  the 
I  what  waa  once  Boanoke^  There 
wen  nine  white  and  three  negro  m«i  killed.  All  of  their 
bodlea  were  consumed  in  the  burning  buildings^  the 
Indiana  throwing  thoae  outside  into  the  houses  as  they  fired 
them,  The  Ices  of  the  Indiana  waa  never  known.  Partiea 
ewieaaled  snIBcleiitly  near  saw  the  Indians,  after  capturing 
a  lame  Irishman  named  Patrick  McGowen,  throw  him 
alive  into  a  burning  house,  where  he  was  burned  up.  The 
Messra  Donaldson  (the  strangers  who  had  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Oolonel  Qibaon)  were  both  shot  down  aa  they 
hasti^  aioae  from  their  bed  when  the  alarm  was  given,  and 
their  bodiea  burned  with  the  housOi 

Then  were  many  hairbreadth  and  providential  escapes 
ftom  a  horrid  death.  Colonel  Felix  Gibson  and  a  young 
man  named  Gazaway  Williams  were  both  in  the  house 
when  the  Donaldsons  were  shot  down,  and  three  Indians 
fired  at  Colonel  Gibaon  tlirough  a  window,  but,  fortunately, 
miiaefi  him  ;  he  ran  into  another  room,  hoping  to  escape 
that  way,  but,  finding  every  window  filled  with  Indians, 
who  commenced  firing  at  him,  he  called  to  Williams,  who 
waa  in  an  upper  room,  to  make  his  escape  in  the  best  way 
he  could ;  that  Indiana  had  surrounded  the  house^  and, 
believmg  that  escape  waa  impoaaible^  he  reeolved  to  sell 
his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 

He  ran  to  where  the  loaded  guns  had  been  left  and 
caught  up  one,  intending,  if  possible^  to  fight  his  way 
through  the  Indiana  to  the  stockade,  where  he  supposed 
there  waa  a  squad  of  men  ;  but  on  opening  the  door,  so 
many  Indians  fired  and  then  rushed  toward  him,  that 
be  dosed  ii  Again  opening  the  door,  Le  was  fired  on, 
and  a  number  of  Indiana  rushed  forward ;  he  fired  at 
Ihem  and  again  doeed  the  door,  and  hastily  caught  up 
another  loaded  gun,  opened  the  portal,  and  ran  as  last  as 
ho  could ;  before  he  reached  the  yaid  fence  he  passed 
more  than  thirty  Indians,  all  of  whom  fired  at  him,  aome 
ao  near  aa  to  burn  his  dothea  with  powder ;  yet  heeaoaped 
untouched,  ezcept  by  a  blow  from  an  empty  gun  in  the 
lutada  of  an  Indian  whom  he  enconntefsd  aa  be  leaped  the 


fteoe.  The  blow  nearly  felled  him,  but  he  recovered  in 
time  to  escape^  and  gained  the  Btockadei  Finding  the  men 
there  fiying  in  every  direction,  he  ran  to  a  branch  thickly 
grown  up  in  cane^  and  hid  himsdf  in  the  mud  and  water. 
While  the  Indiana  were  in  pursuit  of  Colond  Gibson, 
Williama  leaped  from  a  window  in  the  upper  story  to  tbe 
ground,  ran  undiscovered  in  another  direction*  and 
esoaped. 

Captain  Home,  who  waa  ao  severely  wounded  aa  to  render 
it  impoerible  for  him  to  atand  up^  waa  lying  in  the  un- 
flniahed  atookade  with  no  hope  of  eaeapcb  calmly  awaiting 
the  time  when  the  aavagea  would  come  and  torture  him  to 
death,  when  Elijah  Fearoe  (Heaven  help  me  to  record  hia 
name  in  ohaiaetera  ao  high  and  lasting  that  all  the  world 
may  read  it)  came  to  tbe  assistancsb  and  ofGared  toaavehim 
or  periah  in  the  attempt 

Pearoe^  being  a  large  and  powerful  man,  took  Captain 
Home  on  hia  bads,  and,  sdecting  a  favorable  opportunity, 
ran  lor  the  aame  hiding«plaoe  that  Colond  Gibson  had 
found. 

A  squad  of  men,  consiBtihg  of  Samud  Williams^  Jdm 
Talbot,  Loverd  Bryan,  Green  Ball,  and  perhapa  one  or  two 
others,  fought  their  way  through  a  body  of  Indiana  who 
had  aurrounded  them,  and  ran  for  the  aame  friendly 
shelter,  where  Colond  Gibson,  Captain  Home  and  Pearce 
were  secreted,  and  buried  themsdvea  under  the  mud  and 
water. 

Unfortunatdy,  the  Indians  discovered  the  last  squad  as 
they  were  entering  tbe  cane,  and  soon  quite  a  body  of 
Indiana  were  aeen  approaching  their  place  of  concedment. 
Colond  Gibson  proposed  that  they  should  leave  here, 
jump  down  under  the  bluff  of  the  river  and  conced  them- 
advea  there ;  the  others  insisted  that  they  should  remain 
where  th^  were,  and,  if  necessary,  die  together.  Fortun- 
atdy,  dthough  tiie  Indians  passed  very  near  them  several 
times,  they  were  not  discovered,  and  remained  conceded 
until  near  noon.  When  they  did  emerge  from  their 
hiding-places  they  were  so  benumbed  with  cold  that  they 
could  scarcely  wdk. 

Three  other  men,  C  S.  Sabine^  Joaeph  M.  Fannin  and 
one  other*a  name  not  now  remembered,  had  taken  tempo- 
rary shdter  near  the  river.  They  were  discovered,  and 
quite  a  number  of  Indians  attempted  to  surround  tiiem. 
They  retreated  down  the  bluff  of  the  river,  and  soon  the 
race  became  one  for  dear  life.  The  three  men,  with  empty 
guns,  were  pursued  by  six  or  dght  Indians.  Fannin,  bdng 
a  short,  fleshy  man,  was  soon  outstripped  by  his  more 
fortunate  oompaniona.  The  Indians  were  getting  uncomfort- 
ably near  him.  His  only  hope  was  strategy ;  if  that  failed, 
he  resolved  to  sdl  his  life  as  dearly  as  posdble.  So,  hast- 
ily facing  about  and  presenting  his  gun  as  if  he  was  going 
to  shoot,  and  calling  loudly  to  his  companions  to  "About 
face  and  charge  the  Indians,"  he  had  the  satisf^MStion  of 
seeing  the  cowardly  savages  turn  and  run  from  hinu 

Fannin  and  his  companions  retreated  a  little  further 
down  the  river,  and  having,  as  they  supposed,  reached  a 
place  of  safety,  they  dipped  down  under  the  bluff  and 
concealed  themsdves  until  they  became  reated  from  their 
fatigue.  They  had  not  been  conceded  long  before  they 
heard  their  pursuers,  who  had  been  rdnforced,  coming  in 
search  of  them.  They  remdned  in  their  hiding-place,  and 
the  Indiana  passed  below  without  discovering  them,  and 
soon  retumed  and  atood  on  the  bluff  only  a  few  feet  abore 
them,  eo  near  that  Sabine,  who  could  speak  their  lan- 
guage, understood  what  the?  were  saying.  But  as  they 
were  amdoua  to  plunder  the  storsa  th^  did  not  remain 
long^  and  were  aooB  out  of  eight,  when  these  men  sought 
a  more  aeonie  hiding-place  further  away  from  the  acenee 
ol  phiader  and  boning^ 
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Captain  Nathan  Clifton*  while  the  fight  was  going  on, 
became  separated  from  his  sqnad,  and  was  closely  pnrsned 
by  several  Indians  ;  being  only  a  few  yards  from  the  river 
blafi^  he  ran  and  leaped  into  the  river.  Growing  on  the 
bluff  was  a  dense  copse  of  cane  and  willows,  with  their 
tops  and  boughs  dipping  into  the  water.  He  floated  under 
these,  which  completely  hid  him  from  the  savages.  As  he 
ran  and  leaped,  he  was  fired  at  several  times,  but  escaped 
untouched.  The  Indians  watched  the  river  for  his  body, 
supposing  that  he  was  certainly  killed,  and  sat  down  on 
the  bluff  within  a  foot  of  where  he  was  fioating  in  the 
water,  holding  on  to  the  twig  of  a  willow,  with  nothing 
above  the  water  except  his  nose.  He  could  plainly  hear 
all  they  said,  being  familiar  with  their  language.  They 
did  not  remain  very  long,  supposing  they  had  killed  him, 
and  that  his  body  had  sunk  in  the  river.  He  remained 
concealed  under  the  bluff  and  the  water  until  near  noon. 

The  women  and  children  of  Boanoke  had  all,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mrs.  Kershaw  and  her  nursing  babe, 
been  sent  off  to  places  of  safety  several  days  before  this. 
Mr.  Kershaw  was  a  merchant,  doing  business  in  Boanoke. 
As  the  village  was  a  newly  settled  place  and  houses  scarce, 
bis  family  occupied  a  room  over  the  store.  A  young  man 
named  Pierce  clerked  for  him.  Pierce  was  returning  from 
sentry  duty  on  that  fatal  morning,  just  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  and  being  fired  on  by  the  Indians,  he 
ran  to  the  storey  calling  on  Kershaw  to  open  the  door  and 
let  him  in. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  door  he  stumbled  and  fell  Ker- 
shaw at  that  very  moment  opened  the  door,  and  received 
the  volley  discharged  at  Pierce,  which  killed  him  instantly. 
Pierce  arose  in  time  to  get  inside  the  store,  and  drag  Ker- 
shaw's body  out  of  the  door  and  dose  it,  before  the  In* 
dians  reached  it;  but,  believing  that  the  Indians  would 
force  an  entrance  into  the  house,  and  seeing  at  that  time  no 
possible  chance  of  escape,  he  carried  Mrs.  Kershaw  up- 
stairs, turned  a  large  empty  box  over  her  and  her  babe, 
and  then  crawled  under  it  himself. 

Soon  the  Indians  were  heard  in  the  store  below ;  a  little 
later  their  stealthy  steps  were  heard  cautiously  ascending 
the  stairway,  then  in  the  room  where  they  were ;  next  they 
wore  heard  approaching  the  large  box  that  concealed  them, 
then  the  box  was  raised  several  inches  from  the  floor  and 
let  fall,  to  see  if  it  contained  anything.  The  lifting  np 
and  dropping  was  repeated  several  times,  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  empty.  * 

Several  Indians  then  seated  themselves  on  the  box,  and 
hacked  it  with  their  tomahawks  as  they  conversed  1 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  man's  feelings  during  these 
moments  of  suspense  ?  What  if  Mrs.  Kershaw  should  lose 
her  presence  of  mind  and  scream !  What  if  that  innocent 
babe  should  become  restless  of  its  dark  conflnement  and 
cry !  Ah,  whether  Pierce  recognized  the  fact  or  not,  God 
was  there !  **  He  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders 
to  perform."  He  doubtless  sealed  their  lips  and  hushed 
their  breathing. 

What  agonies  did  Mrs.  Kershaw  endure  during  these 
moments — moments  that  seemed  ages  I  Her  murdered 
husband  was  lying  in  the  room  below,  and  doubtless  his 
yet  dripping  scalp  dangled  from  the  belt  of  one  of  the 
flends  seated  on  the  box  that  concealed  her  and  her  father- 
less babe.  Every  moment  she  expected  to  be  dragged  from 
her  hiding-place,  and  her  babe's  brains  dashed  out  against 
the  walls  of  her  bedroom,  and  the  next  moment  she,  too, 
would  be  ruthlessly  murdered,  and  the  bodies  of  father^ 
mother  and  innocent  babe  cremated  in  one  funeral-pila. 
But  heaven  decreed  otherwisa 

The  Indians  soon  left  the  room,  and  commenced  plnn- 
dering  the  store  below,  and  direct^  thA  roaring  and  crack- 


ling  of  fire  warned  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Kershaw  that  they  had 
more  dangers  to  brave  and  other  perils  to  encounter. 
Their  heaven-favored  box  might  hide  them  from  the 
savages,  but  it  could  not  shield  them  from  the  flames,  and 
they  must  immediately  seek  another  hiding-place. 

Pierce  slipped  from  under  the  box,  cautiously  looked 
out  of  a  window  and  saw  the  position  of  the  Indians,  as- 
certained that  they  were  all  out  of  the  room  below,  and 
that  the  way  was  clear  to  the  back-door. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  the  building  was  well  on 
fire  inside  and  out,  and  very  soon  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pass  through  the  lower  room.  He  hastily,  yet  noise- 
lessly, removed  the  box  from  over  Mrs.  Kershaw  and  her 
child,  took  the  babe  in  his  arms  and  the  mother  by  the 
hand,  descended  the  stairway  and  passed  through  the 
room  where  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  murdered  husband 
and  father.  Gladly  would  that  loving  wife  have  stopped 
and  imprinted  one  long,  last  kiss  on  that  colJ,  crimsoned 
face. 

Ah  1  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  her  poor,  crushed 
heart  to  have  cast  her  body  by  the  side  of  his,  and  let 
their  worldly  possessions  become  tbeir  funeral-pile.  But 
her  precious  bal>e  was  yet  living ;  for  it  she  most  live ; 
with  it,  if  God's  will,  she  would  die. 

There  are  times  when  perils  and  dangers  act  like  cordials 
to  the  stricken  heart.  If  they  do  not  cure  it  they,  for  a 
time,  blunt  its  sensibilities,  quiet  its  pangs  and  stimulate 
it  to  exertion  by  directing  the  mental  emotions  away  from 
the  objects  of  grief,  and  prescribing  new  dangeri  and 
other  important  ends  to  be  gained.  Such  was  their  effect 
in  this  instance. 

Although  the  flames  were  fast  approaching  the  body  of 
her  husband,  and  she  knew  that  it  would  be  consumed, 
she  hesitated  not  a  single  moment,  but  followed  her  deliv* 
erer  through  the  room  and  out  of  the  bactc-door  at  an  op- 
portune moment,  and,  undiscovered  by  the  savages^  they 
gained  the  swamp  in  the  rear  of  the  store  and  made  thei. 
escape. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  SNAKES. 

By  a  Veteran  Snakeslayf.r. 

Thb  names  serpent  and  snake  are  synonymona,  and  it 
is  indifferenly  applied  to  every  species  of  that  reptile 
known  to  man. 

There  is  no  other  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so 
thoroughly  cursed — cursed  of  God  in  the  following 
words,  for  his  temptation  of  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  : 
<' And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  serpent.  Because  thon  hast 
done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above 
every  beast  of  the  field :  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go, 
and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  And  I 
will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 
thy  seed  and  her  seed :  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
shalt  bruise  his  heel**  This  denunciation  of  the  Lord  has 
created  in  man  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  the  serpent, 
and  the  aversion  of  woman  is  ineradicable.  Even  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  dread  and  de- 
spise the  snake. 

Again  we  read  in  Holy  Bcrlptnre,  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  thought :  '*  And  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  among 
the  people,  and  they  bit  the  people^  and  much  people  of 
Israel  died.  •  •  •  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and 
put  it  upon  a  pole^  and  it  came  to  pass  that  if  a  serpent 
had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass, 
he  lived.** 

And  yet,  noiwithaiaading  all  this,  his  snakeship,  it  mnsi 
be  oonfeaaad,  is  a  very  charming  fellow ;  and,  however 
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flhooking  to  the  tiarvea  the  sodden  and  unexpected  sigbt 
of  one  mikj  be,  eapeoinUj  so  with  femalea,  the  fanoj  for 
wearing  jewels  and  omameDts  of  this  deyioe  has  prevailed, 
perhaps,  sinoe  Iheii  first  iQTention. 

Among  the  ancients  tho  serpent  was  considered  an 
emblem  of  the  divinitj,  and  it  is  a  curious  ooincidcnce  of 
thought  that  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  deril  should 
hare  been  typified  bj  the  serpent  in  subdiiing  woman, 
and  that  in  ancient  Greece  and  Borne  we  should  find  the 
same  idea  illustrated  in  subduing  man.  Virgil^  in  tbe 
^neid,  translated  by  Drjden,  thus  deaoribcs  the  crashing 
of  Lao  coon  and  his  children  by  serpents  : 

*'Tho!r  destined  way  they  take. 
And  to  Laooooo  and  his  children  make; 
And  first  around  the  tender  boy3  they  wind. 
Th«n«  with  their  aharponed  fangs,  their  limbs  and 

bodies  grinds 
*^he  wretched  faihjcir,  rutmhif;  to  their  aid 
With  ploui  baste,  but  tiain,  thfiy  noit  Invada, 
Twice  round  his  waist  their  windlnj;  volumes  rolled, 
jtad  twice  about  bie  saaping  throat  they  fold. 
The  priest  thus  donbiy  choked,  their  crests  dlTlde, 
knd  towering  o*or  his  bead  in  triumph  ride." 

And,  as  many  critics  assert,  copied  from  this  is  the  famoua 


''Loocoou**;  a  group  in  marble,  representing  a  man  and 
his  two  sons  struggling  in  tho  coils  of  a  single  serpent  It 
is  a  contest  of  life  and  death,  and,  as  was  the  cose  in  the 
Garden  of  E^en,  in  the  struggle  with  woman  tho  serpent 
here  overoomea  man.  IsnH  it  strange,  that  botli  poet  and 
artist,  being  pagans,  should  ha^e  fallen  upon  a  conoeptioa 
identical  almost  with  the  enootmeuts  of  tbe  Deity? 

In  one  of  the  famous  galleries  abroad  I  once  saw,  in  a 
vision  or  in  reality,  a  wonderful  pioture  :  Pan— an  ex- 
quisite figure — reclining  on  a  rook  in  tbe  shadow  of  a  wide* 
spreading  oak,  disooursing  heavenly  music  with  his  pipo. 
At  bis  feet  meandered  a  limpid  stream  through  thoTerdant 
Tale.  Surrounding  him  were  innumerable  aerpenta  cf 
every  species,  attracted  thither  by  the  dulcet aounda  of  the 
music  Some  seemed  to  be  in  grave  diaconrse,  tbe  one 
with  the  other.  Of  such  were  the  enormous  constrictors, 
resting  on  the  coils  of  their  latter  ends,  like  some  conclsve 
of  tuf  baned  Turks  discussing  the  dootrinea  of  the  Koran. 
Others,  more  agile  in  their  movementa,  seemed  to  be  dart- 
ing hither  and  thither,  in  the  costasy  of  their  emotion. 
Conspicuous  amongst  these  were  the  hoop  or  horn- 
snake,  and  the  ooaoh-whip  or  raoen  The  former,  with 
Uia  armed  tail  in  his  month— his  manner  of  pnisoiag  hia 
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foe,  as  the  negroes  in  tlie  Sonth  osaGii — appeared  to  bo 
rolling  ronnd  the  oirole  with  as  much  earaestnesa  and  glee 
as  a  hoydf^n  missy  wonid  manifest  in  roiling  her  hoop; 
whjlafc  the  Utter  raced  around  through  the  crowd,  coaching 
them  in  their  aotions  and  moTemeRts,  assuming  the  office  of 
grand  mabter  of  oeremoniea ;  the  venomoua  hooded  cobra 
was  there,  aetting  her  cap  to  the  fanciful  and  dandified 
copperhead^  aud  the  dignified  rattlesnake,  beatmg  time 
to  the  mnsio  with  his  caudal  castanets — all  manifesting 
eiqnisite  delight  bj  Marions  coDtortiooa  of  head  and  bod j. 
In  the  diBtauce  were  a  conple  of  lovers,  band  in  baoJ, 
gaziDg  with  intense  interest  at  the  extraordtDary  scene 


before  them.     The  maiden  appeared    to    be   edpecially 
fascinated,  whilst  her  lorer  aeemed  to  be  urging  her  to 
depart     This  piotnre  ma<le  an  impression  on  my  mind^ 
which  is  continually  recorring,  and  lingers  on  the  brairil 
a  perpecnal  nightmare.  ^ 

The  aaake  inhabits  every  conn  try  nnd  clime  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  eicept  Ireland,  that  moat  virtnons, 
most  witty,  and  most  tarbnleot  country  io  the  world^ — ex* 
oepi  Arnbi  Pasha,  perhaps.  Whether  this  arose  from  the 
landiQg  on  their  shores  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  with 
Jaoob*s  stODe,  and  two  princesses  of  the  house  of  David* 
from  whom  Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  derive  her  line 
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or  from  the  advent  and  exorcism  of  the  aerpeut  by  8t 
Patrick,  heaven  only  knows.  All  I  know  is  that  it  is  claimed 
there  are  210  snakes  in  Ireland. 

Even  the  ocean  has  its  qaota  of  serpents — as  is  evidenced 
every  year  by  the  advertisement  of  the  sea-serpent  off  Cape 
Cod  and  Nahant  This  may  be  a  Yankee  tridc  to  attraot 
spectaonlar  gazers.  However  this  may  be,  it  has  recently 
been  demonstrated,  and  the  necessity  of  raising  the  At- 
lantic cable  occasionally  has  afiorded  ocular  proof  of  the 
existence  of  snakes  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  for  numbers 
have  been  found  clinging  to  it  when  raised.  The  villains 
have  shown  their  innate  hatred  of  man  by  attacking  his 
most  wonderful  handiwork. 

There  are  two  classes  of  snakes :  the  noxious  and  innox- 
ious, or  venomous  and  non-venomous.  The  venomous 
snakes  are  provided  with  fangs  and  poison-sacs.  The  non- 
venomous  have  neither.  The  fangs  of  venomous  snakes  vary 
in  length,  with  the  age  and  size  of  the  reptile.  They  are 
loosely  attached  to  the  upper  jaw  by  means  of  the  poison- 
4M0,  on  which  they  rest.  Orescent-shaped,  and  finely- 
pointed,  they  are  pierced  from  root  to  tip  with  ^ddicate, 
almost  imperceptible  orifice,  bo  that,  when  a  blow  is  de- 
livered, the  consequent  pressure  on  the  poison  -  sac 
forces  the  poison  through  the  orifice  into  the  wound,  and 
thence  into  the  veins  ;  precisely  as  morphine  is  adminis- 
tered hypodermically.  When  not  in  action,  the  two  fangs 
rest  in  sheaths  on  the  upper  jaw,  convex  side  downward. 
When  in  the  act  of  delivering  a  blow,  the  snake  assumes 
the  coil,  erects  the  head,  protrudes  the  fangs — which  swing 
forward  on  the  sac  as  a  hinge,  concave  side  downward— 
and  darts  forward  with  lightning  rapidity;  but  never 
reaches  beyond  his  length. 

Of  this  class  may  be  enumerated,  in  the  order  of  the 
generally  esteemed  fatality  of  the  wound,  the  cobra  de 
capello,  or  hooded  cobra.  It  is  of  a  dull  ash-color,  with 
irregular  darker  marks  over  its  entire  length.  The  head  is 
somewhat  elongated  when  in  repose ;  but  when  it  becomes 
the  least  excited,  a  hood  spreads  over  the  entire  head,  mak- 
ing it  appear  double  its  normal  size.  Beneath  the  hood, 
the  eyes  glisten  and  flash  with  fearful  brilliancy,  as,  in  its 
coil,  preparatory  to  a  blow,  it  glares  upon  its  foa  The 
-cobra  varies  in  length  from  eighteen  inches  to  five  feet 
He  is  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  Oriental  countries,  and 
the  mortality  from  its  6t/6— a  misnomer,  by-the-way — in 
India  is  something  fearful.  From  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand is  the  annual  estimate. 

The  natives,  it  would  appear,  are  either  ignorant  of  or 
indifferent  to  the  only  certain  antidote — viz.,  any  intoxi- 
cating drink,  administered  in  small  doses  until  the  patient 
becomes  dead  drank.  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  for  I  have 
had  unusual  personal  experience  and  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation during  forty  yeiuV  military  service  both  at  home 
and  nbrond.     I  may  mention  a  few  cases  out  of  many. 

At  Corpus  Christ!,  Texas,  in  September,  1845,  a  season 
of  the  year  when  the  virulence  of  the  poison  is  said  to  be 
most  intense,  and  even  to  blind  the  reptile,  a  dragoon 
soldier  was  stricken  by  a  rattlesnake  on  the  ankle.  He 
walked  some  two  miles  to  camp,  was  made  dead-drunk  by 
the  administration  of  whisky,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  suppuration  of  the  wound,  ompletely  recovered. 

Lieutenant  Myers,  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  was,  in  1851, 
stricken  by  a  rattlesnake  on  the  calf  of  the  leg,  whilst 
bunting,  on  the  Bio  Grande,  in  Texas.  He  walked  to 
camp,  was  made  dead-drnok  by  the  administration  of 
whisky,  and,  with  the  above  exception,  completely  re- 
covered, and  lives  to  this  day,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to 
corroborate  this  story;  the  more  especially  as  he  is  known 
throoRhont  the  army  as  Battlesnake  Myers. 
Jbfl852 1  was  making  a  night  jonrney  from  Fort  McKavit, 


in  Texas,  to  Fort  Qraham,  my  post,  accompanied  by  a 
single  soldier.  We  had  taken  a  short-cut  by  a  blind  path 
across  the  prairie^  and,  toward  midnight,  descended  a  bush- 
entangled  hill  into  the  dry  bed  of  a  creek.  Despairing  of 
finding  our  way  out  on  the  opposite  side,  we  determined 
to  strip  our  horses  and  bivouac  for  the  balance  of  the 
night  We  had  no  sooner  spread  our  blankets  than  we 
heard  the  low  mutterings  of  a  panther,  and  fearing  that, 
in  the  dark,  the  brute  might  attack  our  horses  or  ourselves, 
we  concluded  to  light  a  fire.  Crocket  went  to  gather  wood; 
I  meanwhile  started  the  fire;  very  soon  he  returned,  saying 
he  was  snake-bit,  and  showing  me  the  marks  of  the  fangs 
on  the  ball  of  the  right  hcnd.  I  immediately  bound  my 
handkerchief  tightly  around  his  wrist ;  scarified  the  wound 
with  my  penknife;  sucked  it  myself  and  made  him  suck  it; 
administered  small  doses  of  brandy  from  a  flask  I  had,  and 
put  him  to  bed.  The  next  morning  he  suffered  some, 
riding  across  the  hot  prairie,  but  soon  recovered  at  the 
post.  I  was  unable  to  And  any  traces  of  the  snake^  for, 
like  the  Bedouin,  he' had  stolen  away,  but  I  concluded  it 
to  have  been  a  copperhead. 

In  Egypt  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Hakakiene 
Bey  at  Cairo.  The  Bey  was  an  Armenian  Christian, 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Egypt  He  had  held  many  offices  under  Mehemet  Al^ 
and  by  study  and  observation  had  made  himself  an  aceom* 
plished  Egyptologist  I  frequently  visited  the  Bey  at  his 
palatial  residence  in  Cairo,  and  would  listen,  by  the  hour, 
to  his  interesting  conversations  and  discourses  on  the  past 
and  present  history  of  Egypt  One  day  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  subject  of  serpents,  and  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  fatality  of  the  bite  of  the  cobra  and  the  asp.  He 
said  that  no  remedy  had  yet  been  discovered  for  the  bite 
of  either.  I  asked  if  brandy  or  whisky  had  ever  been 
tried.  He  said  no,  that  such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard 
of.  I  then  described  the  practice  in  the  American  army 
of  administering  brandy  or  whisky  until  the  patient  was 
drunk,  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  a  rattlesnake,  which 
was  quite  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  cobra  or  the  asp. 

Several  weeks  after  this  conversation  I  was  visiting  the 
Bey,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  had  hiA  occasion  very 
recently  to  try  the  remedy  I  had  described  to  him.  A 
negro  girl,  a  slave  in  his  household,  had  been  stung  by  a 
white  scorpion,  which  is  considered  almost  as  fatal  as  the 
bite  of  a  cobra.  He  said  ho  had  been  summoned  into  the 
family  consultation  by  the  screams  of  the  girl ;  that  on 
learning  the  cause  of  the  commotion,  and  remembering 
the  remedy  I  had  described  for  snake-bite,  he  had  at  once 
administered  a  tumbler  full  of  brandy,  nolens  volens,  Tbe 
effect  was,  at  first,  wild  intoxication,  then  a  deep,  lethargic 
sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  after  the  lapse  of  some  twelve 
hours,  perfectly  unconscious  of  having  been  stnng.  A 
foreign  physician  had  been  summoned,  and  arrived  in  the 
midst  of  the  sleep.  He  asked  if  anything  had  been  done. 
On  being  informed  that  brandy,  an  American  remedy,  had 
been  administered,  he  shook  his  head  in  remonsbrance, 
and  pronounced  her  a  dead  woman  I 

I  had  frequent  and  peculiar  opportunities,  whilst  sur- 
veying, in  the  Egyptian  Army,  for  observing  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  the  cobra,  and  Hakakiene  Bey  gave  me  much 
information  on  the  subject  I  remember  once,  while  as- 
cending the  Nile  in  a  diabieh,  I  landed,  to  take  a  little 
walk.  Going  through  a  wheatfield  by  a  blind  pathway,  I 
was  about  ascending  a  slight  declivity  to  the  lev^e,  my  aid- 
de-camp,  Major  Campbell,  following  a  few  yards  behind  ; 
a  cobra  suddenly  glided  into  the  pathway  from  the  wheat 
in  my.  rear,  lifting  its  head  and  spreading  its  hood  in  the 
most  insolent,  defiant  manner,  as  if  he  woold  say,  **  How 
dare  yon  intmd*  into  my  peculiar  territory  V*    I  instantly 
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called  *' Snake  I"  to  Campbell,  and  sped  np  the  inollne. 
Nor  did  his  oobrasliip  attempt  to  OBoapa,  but  remained, 
glaring  defiance  at  us,  until  he  was  killed  by  some  fellahs, 
whom  we  called  from  a  distant  part  of  the  field.  I  pre- 
served the  skin  and  the  fangs.  These  last  measured  an 
iaoh  in  length,  including  the  poison-sac ;  the  skin,  four 
feet  two  inches. 

The  Bey  enlightened  me  considerably  in  regard  to 
those  veritable  humbugs*  the  snake-charmers.  He  said 
the  snake  is  doubtless  charmed  by  the  notes  of  the  flute, 
but  not  to  the  extent  the  charmers  would  pretend*  The 
charmer's  stock-in-trade  consists  of  a  large  leather  sack,  in 
which  he  carries  half  a  dossen  or  so  of  cobras,  denuded  of 
their  fangs.  In  collusion  with  one  or  more  of  the  domes- 
tics of  a  household,  the  charmer  secretly  deposits  one  or 
more  of  his  stock  in  one  of  the  unoccupied  rooms,  or  in  a 
closet,  where  it  is  duly  discovered  by  some  member  of  the 
family.  The  entire  household  is  instantly  thrown  into 
violent  commotion,  and  the  snake-charmer  is  summoned 
forthwith.  He  insolently  comes,  and  assuming  th«  mt  of 
an  indispensable  character,  demands  an  explanation  of  hia 
summons,  and  coffee.  He  then  exhibits  to  the  affrighted 
family  his  power  over  snakes,  by  loosing  those  he  carries 
in  his  sack  on  the  floor,  making  them  dance  and  gyrate  to 
the  sound  of  his  voice  and  flute.  He  then  proceeds  to 
search  the  premises,  making  mysterious  prayers  and  invo- 
cations, and  visiting  every  spot  except  the  right  one,  the 
family  crowding  around  him  and  keeping  up  a  continual 
chatter  the  while.  The  captive  snakes  had  been  pre- 
viously drilled  in  musical  festivities,  and  accustomed  to 
the  sound  of  his  voice.  When  the  charmer,  after  many 
detours  throughout  the  house  and  premises,  avoiding  as 
long  as  he  can  the  exact  locality,  finally  approaches  the 
renegade,  his  music  becomes  more  intense,  his  har- 
angues and  prayers  more  emphatic,  until  the  calprit 
comes  gliding  from  his  hiding-place  and  is  captured.  The 
charmer  is  thereupon  applauded  with  vociferous  ejacula- 
tions of  *<Taibf  taib  keteerl  Mash  Alia!"  (Good  !  very 
good  I  Thank  €k>d !)  He  is  duly  rewarded,  and  goes  his 
way  rejoicing. 

I  witnessed  all,  and  more,  of  the  scene  described,  at 
Alexandria,  at  the  residence  of  an  English  lady,  the 
daughter  of  an  English  sargeon,  by  an  Ethiopian,  whom 
he  had  married.  I  had  taken  luncheon,  or  iiffln,  as  the 
English  in  the  East  call  the  midday  meaL  A  cobra  had 
been  seen  to  scale  the  wall  of  her  back  premises,  and  she 
had  sent  for  a  snake-charmer  to  hunt  him  np.  The  charmer 
being  announced  after  luncheon,  the  company  was  in- 
vited to  accompany  the  hostess  into  the  court-yard  to 
witness  the  operation  of  charming.  He  was  a  tall,  swarthy 
individual,  scantily  dressed  in  the  inevitable  blue  cotton 
gown,  with  ample  flowing  sleeves,  and  was  provided  with  his 
flute  and  sack  of  snakes.  He  went  to  work,  Mecvtndumartem^ 
before  so  distinguished  an  audience,  and  many  of  them  so 
skeptical,  and  watching  to  detect  any  trick.  Being,  of 
course,  unsuccessful  in  his  search  for  the  vagrant  cobra, 
he  proposed  to  inoculate  the  lady,  so  that  if  she  should 
chance  to  be  bitten  the  wound  would  prove  to  be  innoxious. 

Hiss  H submitted  to  the  operation  without  in  the  least 

believing  the  superstitious  faith  of  her  Eastern  ancestry. 
The  charmer  took  from  his  sack  one  of  the  largest  snakes 
and  placed  it  about  her  neck;  then,  baring  her  arm,  he 
took  a  smaller  snake,  and  pressing  its  jaws  open,  a  portion 
of  the  flesh  of  the  lady's  arm  was  seized  and  inserted 
between  the  jaws,  and  the  teeth  dosed  and  forced  into  the 
flesh  until  the  imprint  of  them  remained.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it  Snoh  entire  and  abedute  freedom  from 
nervous  emotion  I  I  had  seen  an  exhibition  similar  to  it  in 
the  grand  ballet  introduced  in  the  opera  of  *'  Semiiamide^*' 


at  Gaira  In  that  ballet  the  prima  donna,  after  figuring 
a  while  on  the  stage,  suddenly  takes  from  a  vase  of  foliage 
an  enormous  cobra,  which  she  winds  round  her  neck  and 
arms,  dancing  the  while  amidst  the  plaudits  of  a  delighted 
audience,  the  snake  meantime  spreading  its  hood  and 
thrusting  out  its  forked  tongue,  as  if  it  enjoyed  the  novelty 
of  the  situation.  Suddenly  the  snake  is  supposed  to  bite 
her;  she  quickly  releases  it,  restores  it  to  the  vase,  and  falls, 
apparently  lifeless,  to  the  floor.  Her  companions  instantly 
gather  around  her,  and,  in  the  maces  of  the  dance  and  the 
mournful  notes  that  issue  from  the  orohestra,  she  recovers 
and  resumes  her  movements  with  tenfold  agility  and  grace. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  sean  a  delicate  female 
handle  the  detestable  serpent,  and  it  prepared  me  some- 
what for  the  exhibition  I  afterward  witnessed  at  Alexan- 
dria. 

The  asp,  or  viper— for  they  are  identical— is  found  in 
the  deserts  of  the  East  It  is  a  small  snake,  of  a  dull 
leaden  color,  with  black  spots.  Quick  and  agile  in  iti 
movements,  it  strikes  with  lightning  suddenness,  and  with 
fatal  effect 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  venomous  reptiles  foupd  in 
Eastern  countries.  The  ignorance  of  the  natives  of  the 
commonest  remedies  occasions  fearf  al  mortality. 

Constrictors,  too,  of  enormous  size  and  length  are 
found  in  the  jungles  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  lie  in  wait 
suspended  from  or  coiled  on  the  limb  of  a  tree  like  a  huge 
vine,  and  woe  to  the  incautious  prey  passing  beneath. 
Lorge  animals,  and  men,  even,  are  seized  and  enfolded  in 
the  relentless  coils,  crushing  every  bone  in  its  body  to  a 
jelly ;  then  sliming  the  carcass  over  with  spittle  secured 
from  the  mouth,  the  monster  commences  the  process  of 
deglutition,  which  occupies  several  days,  and  digestion 
endures  several  weeks. 

The  rattlesnake  is  found  throughout  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  occasionally  in  South  America.  He  is 
a  communist  in  politics,  sociable  in  his  habits,  loves  com- 
pany, bnt  prefers  to  have  it  of  his  own  choosing.  He 
cannot  endure  familiarity,  but  resents  it  on  the  instant 
first  giving  generously  a  warning  rattle.  The  blow  follows 
generally  so  quickly  the  rattle,  that  should  the  unfortunate 
victim  be  within  striking  distance,  no  appreciable  time  or 
interval  is  perceptible.  He  varies  in  length  from  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  to  eight  feet,  according  to  the  class,  the 
short  ones  being  distinguished  as  the  ground-rattlesnake. 
Of  a  dark  ash -color,  his  back  is  marked  with  diamonds 
formed  of  lighter  lines,  whilst  his  belly  is  of  a  bright, 
shining  lead-color.  The  tail  termioates  in  a  rattle — an 
elipsoid  elongated,  composed  of  a  series  of  horny  buttons 
loosely  attached,  the  one  to  the  other,  and  numbering 
as  high  as  twenty.  Each  button  is  supposed  to  denote  a 
year  in  age ;  but  this  supposition  mnst  either  be  erroneous 
or  the  rattles  drop  off,  for  I  have  killed  enormons  fellows, 
veterans,  with  only  nine  or  ten  rattles. 

The  rattlesnake  is  especially  unique  above  all  other  ser- 
pents in  the  gift  of  this  warning  rattle,  and  this  fact  confirms 
me  in  the  belief  that  in  the  nature  of  things  he  must  be 
the  most  venomous  of  all  reptiles. 

They  frequently  congregate  and  dwell  in  communities. 
Some  dry,  secluded  cavern  is  selected,  where  they  live  and 
breed  and  accnmulate  in  immense  numbers.  From  this 
central  depot  they  migrate  in  pairs  to  distant  quarters  of 
the  country.  I  once  discovered  one  of  them  on  the  (Colo- 
rado Biver,  about  seventy  miles  above  Austin. 

The  snakes  appeared  to  have  congregated  in  countless 
numbers,  and  when  stirred  up  "  with  a  long  pole  "a  hissing 
and  a  rattling  would  issue  snffident  to  appall  the  stoutest 
heart  Wood  and  brush  were  gathered  and  thrust  into  the 
mouth  of  the  oavem  and  piled  up  sround  it  and  fired. 
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Difllnrbed  by  the  fire  and  smoke,  they  came  orawling  out 
of  (he  cavern  bj  dozena 

Big  and  UtUe«  jonng  and  old»  they  fled  from  the  flames 
into  the  jaws  ot  certain  death  at  thehanda  of  their  bitterest 
foe — man  I  More  than  a  hundred  were  alanghtered,  and 
for  iveeks  afterward  the  stench  waa  bo  great  that  wide 
deioDra  were  made  by  persona  passing  the  epot     This  was 


one  of  the  most  populous  oommunities  of  ratUesnalcea^ 
had  ever  aeen  or  heard  of* 

Prairie*dog  towns,  which  are  most  freqnent  and  exten- 
sive on  the  plains  of  the  West,  are  favorite  resorta  o!  the 
rattlesnake.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  in  dose  and  in- 
timate oommtinion  with  the  dog,  the  owl  aod  tarantula  at 
the  eniraaca  of  one  of  their  caveraoos  lodgingi.  A  strangely- 
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aisorted  "hippj  fAmily /' taoh  one  htiTiDg  its  peculiar 
doties  in  the  hoasebold,  m&d  aU  would  precipitately  ace k 
Blielter  in  tUe  fiame  hole  on  the  approftoh  of  atrangerft, 


or  the  **goriDg"of  an  elephanL  The  Tenomoitfl  snake 
fiffver  bites,  but  8trik6$,  Bdnoo  •'strike/*  or  "sirioken,^ 
is  the  proper  word. 

The  anake  firat  assumes  lU  Btriking  ooO,  eleTaies  the 
headi  and,  in  tlie  act  of  lonnging  forward,  protmdes  its 
fangs ;  all  of  which  is  done  almost  Bimultaneoaslj^  It  is 
essentiaUj  a  blow,  and  dellTered  with  all  the  streogth  of 


« 


4  SXariKT  CHARM tNO   A  BIMP. 

vOn  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  1S45,  the  Second  Begi- 
ment  of  Dragoons  marched  through  that  State  from  East 
to  West.  The  seosoa  beiDg  the  month  of  Angnst,  to  ayoid 
the  nrdent  tropioal  rajs  of  tho  sun^  the  regiment  wonld 
froqncDtlj  make  night  marches,  and  in  the  western  part  of 

he  Stata  ''motta"  of  chaparral  wonld  be  enoonntered  in 
the  route  about  which  we  would  wind  through  the  open. 
Now,  these  ^'  motts "  are  favorite  resorts  of  the  ground- 

attlesaake ;  and,  night  after  nighty  the  warning  word, 
^' Snake  V*  snake !"  would  pass  to  the  rear  of  the  column, 

ad  the  head  wonM  bd  deliected  from  its  oourse.     It  wiis 

onderfnl  bow  the  horses  escaped  being  etrioken. 

And  here  permit  me  to  remark,  parenthetical Ij,  that  the 

Kpression  *'  snake-bite/'  and  "snAke^bitten"  are  misno- 

efs.    As  well  applj  ihe  same  to  the  '*  tossing  "  of  a  boil 


Tsi  aATTiiairAO. 

his  powerfol  moBcles,   and   never   reaches  beyond  Ms' 
length. 

The  ground  rattlesnake  is  smaller  than  the  other:,  of 
darker  color,  but  marked,  as  the  other  is,  with  diamonds, 
the  woaud  tteing  quite  as  poisonona 

The  camps  of  the  troops  at  Corpus  Chrtsti,  wben  we 
first  went  there,  were  infected  with  ground  rattlesnakes. 
In  grubbing  up  the  roots  of  the  chaparral  in  our  camp 
fourteen  were  unearthed  in  one  daj*     In  the  oontigno«« 


4  fiear  sstvbik  a  momoocss  air»  a  coia4. 
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oamp,  of  the  Setenth  Iniantrr^  the  goArd  one  night  was 
drlTea  from  iU  qiuurten ;  and  a  lentinel,  impelled  b/  the 
priDoiple  that  diaoretion  is  the  better  part  of  Talor»  igno- 
minionsly  flad  from  hi*  poet,  frightened  by  the  continaoaa 
rattle  of  the  snakea  around  him.  The  entire  oamp  aeemed 
to  be  a  rattlesnake  harbor  ;  and  jet  bat  one  soldier  was 
stricken. 

The  larger  class  of  rattlesnakes  have  been  fonnd,  es* 
I)eoially  in  Sonthern  climates,  of  enormous  proportions. 
I  once  killed,  on  the  banks  of  the  now  famous  Ocklawahs, 
in  Florida,  in  1839,  a  rattlesnake  that  measured  seven  feet 
ten  inches,  and  twelve  inches  round  the  body.     Another 
officer  and  myself  were  looking  for  a  camping-place,  and 
observing  a  bird  ahead  of  us  fluttering  and  hovering  over 
a  dump  of  bushes,  in  seeming  distress,  on  approaching  I 
discovered  a  huge  rattlesnake  coiled  beneath  the  bushes. 
As  there  was  no  nest  of  eggs  or  young,  I  concluded  that  I 
had,  at  length,  ocular  demonstration  of  the  t>rocess  of 
charming.    The  bird  had  been,  evidently,  under  the  iDfla- 
ence  of  the  reptile's  noxioas.glance,  and  was  released  from 
its  fatal  thrall  by  our  timely  approach.    Dismounting,  I 
provided  myself  with  a  long  sapling,  and  taking  it  by  the 
small  end,  I  delivered  the  first  blow  with  all  my  strength. 
The  horrid  monster  came  gliding  out  toward  me,  appa- 
rently dazed,  and  bliifded,  perhaps,  by  the  previous  exer- 
cise of  his  fascinating  powers,  and  I  dispatched  him  with 
a  few  additional  blows.    I  gave  him  to  my  groom,  Powell, 
who,  on  his  horse,  had  to  hold  him  up  to  keep  him  from 
dragging  on  the  ground.    He  skinned  it»  stufied  it  with 
bran,  and  brought  that,  together  with  the  fangs,  to  my 
tent    The  latter,  including  the  poison-sac,  were  each  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long.     The  sacs  were  of  a  bluish-green 
hue,  and  about  the  size  of  a  filbert.     On  delivering  the 
skin  Powell  said :  "Lieutenant,  here's  this  skin.    Where 
must  I  put  it?"    *'Hang  it  up  on  that  limb,"  said  I. 
**  lieutenant^"  said  Powell,  **  the  mate  of  the  snake  will 
follow  it,  sure  1    And  you  don't  catch  me  sleeping  in  the 
neighborhood."    ••Pshaw  1"  said  I,    "hang   it   up."    I 
slept  but  little  that  night,  thinking  of  what  Powell  had 
Slid,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  next  morning,  when 
he  presented  to  me  the  mate,  which  he  said  he  had  found 
steiding  away  from  the  carcass  of  its  confrere^  where  it 
had  lain  the  better  part  of  the  night     Rattlesnakes  have 
a  pecnliarly  strong  odor  of  encumbers,  and  they  may  be 
tntced  a  hundred  yards'  distance  by  following  the  scent 
We  had  a  sergeant  in  oar  regiment,  old  Stanger,  who 
could  trail  a  snake  with  absolute  certainty,  especially  in 
hot  weather. 

The  cnrse  of  Ood  and  the  enmity  proclaimed  betwixt 
Eve's  seed  and  the  serpent  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
limited  to  man.  The  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of 
t lie  air  n^gard  him  with  equal  detestation,  and  all,  with 
one  accord,  either  attack  or  flee  from  him  on  sight  Swine 
are  especially  destrnctivo  of  the  serpent  They  fearlessly 
attack  them,  and  trample  them  to  death  with  their  sharp 
hoofs.  Their  fat  and  veinless  ribs  seem  to  bo  impervious 
to  the  wounds  received.  Deer,  too,  as  I  have  been  told  by 
Indians,  attack  them  successfully,  making  rapid  and  re- 
peated bounds  upon  them  with  their  forefeet 

I  remember  once  witnessing  a  battle  between  a  huge 
rattlesnake  and  a  pair  of  terriers  belonging  to  an  uncle  in 
TfO!iHfn«^  The  snake  came  crawling  into  the  yard  from 
under  the  house ;  the  terriers  were  dozing  on  the  gallery. 
They  were  no  sooner  aroused  by  the  outcries  of  the  negroes 
than  they  set  upon  it  bravely.  They  fought  with  method; 
pitching  in  alternately,  they  would  seize  the  reptile  by  the 
throat  and  shake  it  violently,  then  bound  ofi  to  a  safe  dis- 
M^aa  The  eooteai  continued  for  half  an  hour  before  the 
f  WMsJtJlIed  One  of  ihedogB Imd  been  strioken  on  th« 


head,  which  was  considerably  swollen.  When  the  battle 
was  ended,  he  fled  to  the  woods  to  find  and  eat  the  plant 
which  instinct  taught  him  was  a  certain  antidota  Why, 
let  me  ask,  has  not  some  enterprising  physician  or 
naturalist  taken  the  pains  to  watch,  and  to  trail  a  dog  after 
such  a  contest,  and  discover  the  wonderful  plant  ?  Such 
a  diMsovery  would  prove  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  man. 

The  Indians  are  familiar  with  many  plants  and  roots 
which  they  claim  to  be  certain  antidotes  sgainst  the  wounds 
of  venomous  reptiles,  and  I  have  had  several  pointed  ont 
to  me.  I  even  tried  one  of  the  most  efficacious  on  my  old 
snake-stricken  friend.  Crocket,  but  I  must  acknowledgo 
that  I  have  but  little  faith  in  them,  as  compared  to  intoxi' 
cation. 

In  the  class  of  poisonous  snakes  on  the  North  and  South 
American  continents,  approximating  in  venom  more  nearly 
to  the  rattlesnake,  may  be  enumerated  the  copperhead 
and  moccasin  in  the  North,  and  several  species  with  Spanish 
names  in  the  South.  The  wound  from  either  of  them, 
though  not  considered  fatal,  is  very  painful  and  trouble- 
some. The  oopperhead  is  a  short  chunky  snake,  of 
exceedingly  venomous  aspect  The  head  is  broad,  and  the 
body  of  a  greenish-coppery  color,  covered  with  marks  of 
a  reddish  tinge.  He  is  sluggish  in  his  movements,  and 
stridef>,  as  the  rattlesnake  does,  from  a  special  antagonistic 
coil,  difierent  from  the  ooil  of  repose.  It  *•  uses  "  in  the 
neighborhood  of  springs  and  spring  branches. 

The  moccasin,  like  his  brother-copperhead,  is  chunky 
in  form,  and  of  an  ashy,  block  oolor.  He,  too,  liLe  his 
co-mate,  is  found  in  damp  localities;  both  feeding  on 
frogs  and  aqueoos  insects.  There  are  other  more  or  less 
poisonous  reptiles  infesting  swamps  and  low  places,  but 
they  approach  so  nearly  in  character  and  attributes  to  the 
constrictor,  that  they  may  be  classed  indifferently  with 
either. 

Constrictors,  or  those  snakes  that  procure  their  food  by 
crushing  tlie  Uving  animals  in  their  coils,  are  numerous  as 
a  class.  The  ooachwhip,  or  racer,  the  black-snake,  the 
garter-snake,  the  chicken-snake,  and  dozens  of  othen*,  may 
be  enumerated  in  this  class.  As  I  have  before  remarked, 
no  portion  of  the  globe,  except  Ireland,  is  exempt  from 
them.  Like  an  unmentionable  insect,  or  like  the  Jewf, 
their  home  is  everywhere.  The  jungles  of  India,  the 
swamps  and  savannas  of  Afrios,  the  marshes  and  forests  of 
South  America,  the  hummocks  and  everglsdes  of  Florida 
teem  with  them,  of  more  or  less  magnitude,  ranging  from 
four  to  thirty  feet  in  length. 

All  of  this  class  of  reptiles  climb  trees  with  more  or  less 
facility.  I  remember  once,  when  I  was  a  boy,  to  have 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  simply  to  look,  of  course, 
into  a  bird's  nest  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that 
I  had  been  anticipated  in  the  contemplated  robbery.  A 
chicken-snake  was  comfortably  coiled  in  the  nest,  digest- 
ing at  his  leisure  the  eggs  he  had  appropriated.  On  bis 
evident  inquiry,  with  his  bright,  expressive  eyes — which 
looked  like  a  couple  of  moons  to  me — where  I  was  going, 
I  replied— in  action  at  least — as  the  Irishman  did  to  the 
gamekeeper,  when  the  latter  caught  him  making  his  way 
through  the  hedge,  and  put  the  same  inquiry,  *'  Back 
ag'in  I"  as  I  hurriedly  clambered  down  the  tree  and  sped 
home. 

Boys  are  intuitively  given  to  practical  jokes  with  snakes 
they  have  killed.  Unmindful  of  the  consequences,  they 
coil  them  in  the  path  of  their  sisters,  and  listen  with  glee 
for  the  inevitable  scream  of  terror.  Nothing  in  nature  is 
so  startling  or  terrifying  to  most  minds  as  enoounteriog 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  a  snake. 

flam  MoGkfflu,  the  son  of  old  Jim  MoQoffin,  the  late 
■ntier  and  factotum  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tessa,  was  once  in 
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charge  of  one  of  liis  father's  trains  of  wagons  from  Atch- 
ison to  Santa  F^  There  T7as  one  of  the  Mexican  hands 
whom  Sam  despised,  and  he  determined  to  play  a  prac- 
tical joke  on  this  individoal  that  wonld  last  dnring  his 
lifetime.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  when  the  train  had 
gotten  well  out  on  the  plains,  some  one  of  the  hands  killed 
a  rattlesnake.  It  was  \.\  the  afternoon,  when  most  of  the 
party  were  taking  their  siesta.  Among  the  rest,  Sam's 
p:irticnlar  pet  was  snoozing  at  a  two-forty  rate.  Now  was 
the  time  and  now  the  hour.  So,  slipping  np  quietly  with 
the  snake  in  his  hand,  he  gently  attached  it  by  the  lips  to  a 
tliong  at  the  heel  of  the  man's  leggins,  and  coiled  it  np 
naturally  at  the  man's  feet,  then  stole  away  to  watch  and 
exult  when  he  should  awaken. 

At  length  the  long-expected  and  hoped-for  moment 
came.  The  man  changed  his  position,  and  in  doing  so 
moved  his  snake-recumbent  leg.  One  look  !  a  spring !  a 
yell,  and  he  was  off  across  the  prairie  like  a  scared  dog 
with  a  kettle  tied  to  its  tail  1  Sam  rolled  and  roared  with 
laughter  to  see  the  afirighted  Mexican  run.  A  man  had 
to  mount  a  spare  horse  and  speed  after  the  fugitive,  and 
when  he  overtook  him,  he  was  lying  exhausted  on  the 
prairie.  "  Garamba,  se  fn^  1"  muttered  the  Mexican,  as 
he  leaped  from  the  ground. 

"  I  despise  a  snake,  judge  V*  said  a  "  Cracker,"  bom  and 
bred  on  Bayou  Sal^,  in  St  Mary's  Parish,  Louisiana,  as  he 
related  to  Judge  Baker  an  enoonnter  he  had  had  with  a  black 
snake  in  his  youth.  *<  You  see,  judge,  when  I  was  a  little 
shaver  I  used  to  mind  stock  on  the  edge  of  the  canebrake. 
In  them  days  I  used  to  wear  nothing  but  a  hickory  shirt. 
Judge,  I  despise  a  snake  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth  1  Well, 
one  day  I  seen  a-runnin'  before  me  in  the  path  a  whoppin' 
big  black  snake,  an'  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  catch  him. 
The  cuss  took  to  a  hole,  but  I  cotch  him  by  the  tail  as  I 
come  down  cowhallup  on  the  ground.  '  I've  got  you,  hos%!' 
I  despise  a  snake,  judge.  Pretty  soon  I  felt  something 
tickling  me  under  the  thigh.  *0h,  hoi'  says  I,  *yon're 
there,  are  you  ?'  And  I  grabbed  him  by  the  neck  with 
the  other  hand.  •Tve  got  you  now  1'  Judge,  I  despise  a 
snake  1  I  hauled  the  darned  creeter  out  of  his  hole, 
and  as  quick  as  lightning  he  curled  «round  my  arm  and 
begun  to  squeeze.  I  hit  him  over  the  head  with  the 
handle  of  a  oow-ia^hip  I  had.  The  more  Td  knock  him  the 
harder  he'd  squeeze.  Now,  wasn't  I  in  a  nice  fix,  judge  ! 
My  arm  begun  to  ache  and  git  numb-like.  Wasn't  it  a  fix 
to  be  in,  judge  ?  I  despise  a  snake  I  I  couldn't  stand  it 
no  longer,  so  I  up  and  let  him  have  the  snaggles.  I  bit 
that  snake  in  two  before  he'd  leave  go  of  his  hold.  I  have 
despised  a  snake  ever  since." 

Snakes  are  naturally  combative.  I  remember  once  wit- 
nessing a  fight  between  a  rattlesnake  and  a  black  snake.  I 
was  stationed  at  Trader's  Hill,  in  Georgia,  on  the  Florida 
lina  A  rattlesnake  had  been  captured  and  secured  in  a 
box.  A  day  or  two  afterward— the  soldiers  were  always 
pandering  to  the  taste  for  pets  of  the  officers— «  soldier 
brought  in  a  live  black  snake.  He  was  put  into  the  same 
cage  with  the  rattlesnake.  They  instantly  assumed  the 
striking  coil  in  opposite  comers,  and  eyed  each  other 
viciously,  and  made  sundry  efforts  and  feints  at  striking. 
At  length  the  black  snake,  watching  his  opportunity  like 
a  cunning  pugilist,  seized  the  other  by  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  wound  himself  about  him  like  lightning,  and 
crushed  him  to  death. 

Battlesnakes  are  sometimes  eaten ;  and,  *tia  said,  their 
flesh  is  as  savory  in  a  stew  as  that  of  a  squirrel    Oaptain 

G accompanied  a  command  I  was  with,  crossing  the 

plains  to  Utah,  in  1859.  He  was  a  great  sportsman,  and 
one  day,  whUst  hunting,  he  shot  the  head  off  a  rattle 
snake.    He  bronght  it  to  oamp^  and  bade  Us  cook  make  a 


Btew  of  it  So  much  to  his  taste  was  it,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  the  satisfaction  of  sending  a  portion  of  it  to  a 
friend,  who  was  also  traveling  with  the  command,  with  his 
wife  and  children.  The  latter  was  asleep  when  the  mess 
was  brought,  and  the  wife  and  children  consumed  the 
whole  of  it,  not  knowing,  of  oourse.  what  it  was,  and 
little  suspecting  that  it  was  rattlesnake.  The  next  moming 

Captain  G rode  up  to  the  ambulance  in  which  the 

others  were  riding,  and,  passing  the  compliments  of  the 
morning,  asked  his  friend  how  he  liked  the  stew  he  had 
sent  him.  *'I  was  asleep,  and  my  wife  and  the  children 
ate  it  all    They  pronounced  it  excellent    What  was  it  ?" 

'•Rattlesnake,"  sententiously  replied  G .    The  ambu- 

lance  couldn't  hold  them  ;  they  heaved  and  they  hove, 
first  on  one  side  of  the  road,  then  on  the  other.    The  lady 

was  made  ill,  and  never  forgave  Oaptain  G . 

The  subject  of  snakes  is  a  prolific  one,  as  I  have  dis- 
covered since  I  commenced  this  essay,  and  I  might  go  on 
with  my  stories  ad  navaeam^  but  I  am  warned  that  I  have 
already  exceeded  my  limits.  Hence  I  will  close  with  the 
simple  remark  that  mine  are  not  "snake  stories,"  but 
veritable  facts. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

O  BTUBOL  of  thine  empire's  long  deoay, 
&ad  city  girdled  by  thy  myriad  waves, 
A  voloe  amid  the  wind  that  slowly  waves 

The  dark  funereal  cypresses  away 

Above  thy  dead— like  his  who  calls  to  pray 

At  sunset  from  thy  minarets — moans  and  raves 
Prophetlo  sorrows.    Fate  awearied  oraves 

To  end  thy  lostfal  and  luxurloas  day. 

Thy  limbs  are  stiff,  thy  heart  hath  drank  despadr, 
Poor  empire,  fallen  from  thy  high  estate; 

While,  prowling  round  the  bed  whereon  thou  llest, 

The  Jackal  and  the  tiger  and  the  bear. 

Eye  flashed  on  eye  with  fear  and  Jealons  hate. 

Would  rend  thee  and  each  other  ere  thou  diest 


THE    LOST    BAR. 

By  Margaret  F.  Aymar. 

The  morning  sun  shone  splendidly  down  on  Chatzi, 
and  from  every  chimney  in  the  town  a  slim  column  of 
smoke  curled  up  in  tender,  aspiring  thankfulness  toward 
the  azure  sky.  The  sands  glistened,  and  the  pink 
seashells  lying  about,  with  their  small  freights  of  briny 
drops,  sparkled  like  a  shower  of  diamonds ;  the  softly- 
lapping  waves  curled  closely  up  the  shore,  and  dimpled 
back  into  the  deep,  while  the  bar  lay  like  a  broad  belt  of 
golden  gladness  bathed  in  the  jjriUiance  of  the  five-hour- 
old  sunshine ;  beyond,  the  sea  sang  its  earth-old  song  aa 
it  crept  np  and  receded  at  the  other  side  of  the  bar — 
crept  np  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  little  row  of  stariog 
bathing*honse8  and  over  and  over  the  strong  ropes» 
securely  fastened  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mora 
timid  of  the  bathers,  receded,  bearing  a  wealth  of  tangled 
weeds  ready  for  the  small  brown  hands  that  ere  long  would 
come  searching  for  their  pretty  salt-smelling  playthings. 

Tiny  sail-boats  were  plying  back  and  forth  between  the 
mainland  and  the  bar,  filled  with  all  sorts  and  conditiocs 
of  people,  from  the  grancU  dame  in  her  dainty  boliines  and  < 
broidered  costume,  with  attendant  maid  laden  with  satcheh; 
full  of  towels  and  bathing-dress,  to  the  airy,  pert  shop- 
girl, with  elaborately-arranged  hair  and  showy,  yet  well- 
fitting,  toilet  of  thin  aUk. 

Bowboats  darted  in  and  oat,  while  fiahing-smaoks— a 
few— Jaj  hiffh  and  diy  on  the  shom^  lu&^ast^v&^^vfeviSSasiK. 
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and  great  coorsa  oeta  were  atretched  between  atoni:- 
wooden  pins  iL^oijg  Uie  lUifis,  wiiaro  the  woineQ  «at  an 
bigh  tluee-leggea  utoola  ftctiveiy  empiojea  in  menduig 
great  boles  that  dme  had  made  in  them.  Half  a  dozen  an- 
tiquated donkeys  giUlopedap  and  down»  coust&ntlj  nrged 
hf  M  many  hoys,  who  ran  at  their  heals,  one  woald  thinks 
ni  immijient  nsk  to  their  lives ;  and  the  langhter  oi  the 
ohildren  rang  out  dear  and  free  and  bnoyaut,  and  a  Utile 


iiidleB  carrying  combed  and  pe^lnzned  little  dogs :  beoiiti* 
fuiJy  ateedieu  cluLuren  and  atn&rt  &<mns$^  who  one  and  aj| 
oast  contemptnoiis  glances  upon  tne  peasant- women ;  a 
tew  young  men  attired  iu  the  extreme  of  the  mode^  and 
any  nomber  of  young  kdies  aimilarly  distingaisbed  ;  six 
or  seven  people  on  horaeback,  as  many  more  in  pbaetona, 
and— look — one  has  :•  aohed  the  top  of  tho  hfll,  and  the 
tow  a  lies  flat  belore  one. 


TRTDtQ  TO  9ZLL  BKB  WOBK  AT  TDK  rtOTt7at-DKALlK*S. 


liBirah,  as  in  all  joy  that  has  had  no  foretista  of  pain. 
Up  the  struggling  street  —  that  is  to  say,  the  princiiml 
street  of  Cnatzi— one  met  as  he  climbed  (for  the  town  lay 
for  the  most  part  on  the  clifls,  stretching  ont  ambitions) j 
east  and  west)  a  few  pedeetrians,  stnrdy,  handsome-eyed 
women,  balancing  great  baskets  of  Bsh  on  their  heuds, 
their  dark- bine  loose  gowns  and  crimson  kereliiefs,  their 
/rruT  stock inga  and  clicking  mhoU^  with  once  in  a  while  a 
atrmg  of  gokioa  beads,  becounug  them  well ;  fi^hiooable 


Quaint  lines  of  oabinlike  booses,  with  not  a  Testige  of 
paint  on  one  of  them,  weather-beaten,  eromb1ing»  and  fnU 
of  gears  ;  here  and  there  a  flash  of  pale  color  fn  the  pink 
gi11y*flower8  that  lifted  np  their  pretty  heads  on  a  natruw 
window-sill  under  the  eaves^  where  a  bird  liad  boilt  its 
ronnd  wee  nest,  or  a  dafth  of  glow  and  wariBth  wbete 
some  good  wife  chanced  to  be  the  fortunate  pcsKwor  of 
an  oleander-tree  to  bloom  beside  her  threshold* 

£nch  bad  its  patch  of  faded  cabbageai  its  row  of 
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onions  and  leeks,  and  its  thriving  doable  lines  of  oarroU, 
amid  which  a  few  demnre-looking  hens  pecked  at  will, 
while  a  gallant  cock  investigated  the  few  vines  that  clam- 
bered over  the  pitiful  trellis  by  the  doorway. 

Farther  on  and  farther  apart,  ambitioas-looking  villas, 
with  bright-green  or  blue  posts  stack  np  in  their  yards, 
dnly  inscribed.  "Villa  Bellevae,"  or  ••Villa  Sor-mSr,"  or 
other  fancifol  legend  that  the  taste  of  the  owner  might 
have  dictated  ;  hundreds  of  these  stretching  out  in  every 
direction,  gay  and  well-fllled  now,  but  shut  np  and  dismal 
as  so  many  discarded  bandboxes  when  the  season  was 
over. 

Yonder  to  the  right  lie  the  loved  green  fields,  and, 
listen  I  one  can  hear  the  faint  tinkle  of  a  bell,  and  one 
knows  that  the  cows  are  pasturing  on  the  other  side  of 
that  bit  of  woods,  and  that  the  sheep  trot  after,  nibbling 
down  the  juicy  grass  to  the  very  top  of  the  brown,  moist 
earth.  One  sees  a  pair  of  seagulls  rise  and  dip  and  soar 
np  from  the  bar,  and  over  from  the  west  to  the  east,  from 
right  to  left ;  one's  eye  follows  their  flight,  and  meets  all 
at  onoe,  standing  on  the  crest  of  what  may  be  called  a  hill 
in  this  level  land,  a  chateau,  strong  and  old,  and  built  of 
gray  stones  brought  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago 
from  a  distant  qufirry  at  much  labor  and  exx>ense. 

The  road  that  winds  up  to  it  is  graveled,  and  the  loose 
pebbles  fly  disagreeably  beneath  one's  thread ;  there  is  a 
thick  and  smoothly«trimmed  hedge  on  either  side,  and  at 
the  end  heavy  gates  and  a  lodge  that  looks  more  as  if  in- 
tended for  the  use  and  abuse  of  warfare  than  for  peaceful 
habitation.  The  windows  are  but  so  many  slits  with  two 
iron  bars  apieoe^  and  the  Gothic  door  swings  heavily  and 
unwillingly  on  its  hinges,  as  thoagh,  perhaps,  more  accus- 
tomed to  refusing  admittance  to  enemies  than  granting  it 
to  friends. 

A  oat  sleeps  in  the  sunshine  on  the  sill,  and  a  brown 
rabbit  sits  up  on  ito  hind  paws  under  the  hedge  and  washes 
the  dew  from  its  faoe,  then  scuds  off  along  the  carriage- 
way, where  one  may  follow  it  if  one  will,  still  over  the  un- 
comfortable gravel  ;  but  here  the  scents  of  flowers  are 
sweety  and  right  at  hand  there  lies  a  garden  full  of  blos- 
soms— hearts,  four  feet  acroes,  all  of  heartsease,  tangles  of 
many-hned  verbenas,  diamonds  of  shaded  violets,  circles 
of  Telvet-leaved  pensdes,  ribbons  winding  in  and  out  among 
the  green,  of  sweet  illyssum  and  fragile  heliotropes, 
geraniums  and  mignonette— arranged  with  geometrical  pre- 
cision, and  yet  with  an  eflect  both  quaint  and  pleasing. 
The  poplars  are  tiimmed  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  the 
fountain  that  plays  its  tickling  tune  before  the  balconies 
spurts  its  stream  into  the  air  foity  feet  through  the  shell- 
trumpet  of  a  most  impossible-looking  merman.  The  sun- 
dial is  moss-grown,  and  tlie  ch^lteau  itself,  although  con- 
siderably modernized,  retains  the  old  frown  on  its  front 
that  was  a  dread  to  invaders  many  a  year  ago. 

A  lady,  beautiful  and  young,  but  sad-looking  and  pale 
from  an  old  grief,  sat  on  one  end  of  the  balconies,  her  listless 
hands  folded  over  her  sewing-box,  while  her  eyes  look  out 
over  the  bar  to  the  sea.  They  were  blue  eyes,  liquid  and 
large,  but  they  never  looked  at  one,  rather  seemed  to  look 
through  one,  finding  out  the  secrets  of  things  and  keep- 
ing them. 

The  lady  was  qnite  alone. 

The  hall  is  broad,  with  a  stone  pavement,  and  with  wooden 
warriors  standing  in  odd  corners,  hung  with  curious  coats 
of  mail  complete ;  antlers,  rudely  mounted,  spread  over 
dim  portraits  of  dead  and  gone  Daqaesnes,  and  skins  lie 
about  on  the  light  Summer  sofas,  inviting  one  to  be  seated. 
At  the  farther  end  a  low  Gothic  door  of  carved  oak 
stands  ajar,  and  leads  into  a  small  and  somewhat  barren- 
Jooking  apartment.    A  polished  floor,  a  grand  piano  with 


loose  sheets  of  music  lying  about ;  a  couple  of  cane  sofas, 
a  huge /aiUeuilt  a  harp  in  one  comer,  four  music  stands, 
four  little  stiff  velvet  chairs,  and  seated  on  them  four  little 
brown-haired  boys,  each  holding  a  violin  and  bow. 

In  front  of  the/att/^s7  stands  an  old  man  in  a  long  velvet 
dressing-gown,  and  with  a  velvet  cap  drawn  tightly  down 
over  his  head:  he  also  has  a  violin  in  his  hand — a  priceless 
thing  with  a  Stradivarius  mark  just  left  legible  to  tell  its  age. 

In  through  the  tall,  blue  pain  of  the  stained  glass 
window  comes  a  slip  of  the  sunshine  and  it  falls  softly 
across  the  brow  of  the  third  boy— a  boy  who  has  the 
mother's  eyes  and  mouth,  an d  probably  the  father^s  brow — 
as  he  lays  his  round,  pretty  chin  caressingly  down  on  his 
instrument 

•'  Is  our  lesson  finished  for  to  day,  professor,  7"  cries 
Pierre,  leaping  from  his  seat  and  hurrying  his  violin  into 
its  case. 

'•Yes,  yes,"  replies  the  old  instruotor,  somewhat  rue- 
fully. ••  That  sonata  was  murdered — slaughtered  I  Mon 
Dieu  !    Monsieur  Pierre,  you  will  never  be  a  musician  I" 

••I  hope  not,  professor,"  cries  the  boy,  gayly;  but  it 
will  not  be  your  fault  or  the  beautiful  macMst  who  will 
have  us  learn  everything,  I  think— no  matter  what" 

••I  shall  be  a  musician,"  exclaimed  Paul,  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  brown  eyeo.  ••!  shall  play  the  drum  and 
go  to  the  wars."  And  the  happy  child  throws  his  bow  in 
the  air  and  catches  it  deftly. 

**Mon  Dieu!  Moti  D/eu /"  sighs  the  old  man — "the 
father's  spirit !" 

••And  I  shall  bum  my  violin/'  says  Eugene,  "as  soon 
as  I  am  of  age ;  I  shall  only  play  waltzes  on  the  piano, 
and  drive  large  fast  horses  in  the  Bois." 

••And  what  shall  Monsieur  Louis  do?"  asks  the  pro- 
fessor, gently  touching  the  third  child's  hair  with  a  half- 
caress  in  his  thin,  brown  fingers.  ••  The  piano  also  as  le 
cadeir 

"Too  cold,  Monsieur  ie  Prf/esseur^**  Bsmwetn  the  boy, 
dreamily.  ••One  may  beat  the  keys,  and  hug  them  and 
coax  ihem,  but  one  can  never  find  their  heart— is  there 
any  in  them,  think  you  ?" 

He  turns  his  blue  eyes  back  and  glances  at  the  piano, 
and  the  light,  all  azure,  from  the  sunlit  window-pane  makes 
them  look  look  like  a  young  saint's  eyes,  full  of  a  holy  fire. 

••  The  pianists  say  so,  mon  enfant,  mais " 

••  I  know  there  is  not ;  the  heart  of  music  lies  buried 
here,"  cries  the  boy,  laying  his  round  cheek  down  npon 
his  little  violin.  ••Do  you  know,  professor,  I  think  it  is 
like  the  heart  of  a  woman— capable  of  all  things ;  and, 
listen,"  Louis  says,  lowering  his  shrill,  childish  voice  to  a 
whisper  and  drawing  his  bow  tenderly  across  the  strings. 
•'It  tells  me  everything  jast  in  one  sweep  of  my  arm. 
Monsieur  le  Professeur — life,  love,  loss— and  the  heart  that 
I  shall  find  some  day  when  I  am  a  man,  maybe." 

His  brothers  laugh  and  shout  at  their  play,  but  the  old 
^acher  lays  his  brown,  withered  hand  again  on  the  boy's 
head  and  looks  sadly  down  into  his  face. 

He  is  thinking,  perhaps,  that  to  be  glad  and  heedless  is 
better  than  to  be  glorious  and  full  of  sorrow— he  has  lived 
three-score  years,  and  is  only  earning  five  hundred  francs 
a  month— and  he  remembers  the  time  long  gone  when  he, 

too,  dreamed  dreams. 

«  *  «  «  *  * 

At  the  Baths  of  Geisiinneu.  The  gramie  salle  there  is 
opposite  the  Hotel  d'Earope,  and  to-night  a  great  and 
aristocratic  and  cultivated  assemblage  is  gathered  in  it 
to  listen  to  an  artist  who  is  world-famous— the  violinist, 
Louis  Moreau  Duquesne, 

From  the  frescoed  and  vaulted  ceiling  hang  six  beauti- 
ful otystai  chandeliers,  shedding  their  light  upon  a  sea  of 
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iaoes— such  lovely  faoes,  aome  of  them,  and  snoh  freah 
ADd  elegant  tcileta,  and  ao  many  flowera,  and  anoh  flutter- 
ing, exqniaite  fana— it  waa  a  charming  ememble,  without 
queation. 

In  the  box— there  la  bat  one,  the  other  aide  being  taken 
np  by  a  amall  baioony,  where  the  orchestra  is  placed  when 
balls  are  given  in  the  grande  saUe^ia  a  lady  dreaaed  com- 
pletely in  white,  with  a  down-lined  doaK  falling  off  her 
bliouldera,  with  large  pearls  among  her  braids,  on  her  arma 
and  throat,  and  holding  a  fan  of  white  oatrich  feathera 
before  her  face,  for  ahe  is  yawning,  and  unmindf al  alike  of 
the  aatin  programme  that  flnttera  to  the  floor,  and  of  the 
great  dnater  of  white  rosea  lying  on  the  gilded  chair 
beaide  her.  An  attendant  in  a  qniet  livery  atanda  at  the 
extreme  rear  of  the  box,  ready  to  execute  her  lightest 
command. 

Behind  the  dark-green  curtain  which  forma  a  aembre 
background  for  the  accompanist's  piano,  the  scene  ia 
somewhat  different 

The  manager  of  the  concert  flutters  nervously  about,  red 
with  excitement  and  from  a  too  recent  dinner  of  seven 
courses ;  several  privileged  artiats  are  chatting  busily  to« 
gether,  and  a  couple  of  portera  discuss  their  beer  at  one 
aide,  while  the  valet  of  Monsieur  Duquense  powders  three 
new  paira  of  glovea  for  his  master's  use  that  evening. 

Monsieur  Duquense  himself  has  juat  emerged  from  hia 
dressing-room,  a  perfumed  autocrat,  who  never  deigned 
to  share  that  apartment  with  any  artist,  man  or  woman, 
who  might  chance  to  ^'aaaiat  '*  at  his  concerts ;  amiling  at 
the  loud  and  impatient  applause  that  greets  his  ear,  and 
re-arranging  a  tiny  white  rosebud  in  hia  buttonhole,  be 
inadvertently  atnmblea  over  a  young  woman  who  aits  on 
the  lowest  step  of  the  little  flight  leading  down  to  the 
atage. 

'*  Mille  pardons!  mats,  how  was  I  to  know  tkat  a  young 
lady  waa  sitting  in  such  an  odd  place  ?" 

She  looks  up  with  dazed,  yet  happy  eyes— a  young  lady 
all  in  white,  some  thin  and  flimsy  stuff,  upon  whose  arms 
or  neck  ehine  no  jewels,  before  whoso  face  is  held  no 
Bplendid  feather  fan. 

**  Who  are  you  ?"  he  aaks,  half  turning  ronnd  again  and 
bending  hia  head,  and  in  a  voice  that  waa  music's  own — 

"  A  Yoioo  to  woo  a  woman  with, 
A  yoloe  to  plead  or  pray." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  child,  who  had  worshiped  the 
fair,  beautiful  face  of  the  man  nearly  all  her  life,  ahonld 
have  fancied  that  the  gates  of  pearl  had  opened  and  let 
through  an  archangel  to  commune  with  her  ? 

**  1  am  to  aing  to-night  in  your  concert,  monaieux^— two 
pieces." 

<*  You  are  I  And  aitting  here  in  this  chilly,  damp  place  I 
Why  did  you  not  come  into  my  room  V 

She  glances  np  and  he  laugha  lightly,  ahrugging  his 
shoulders  as  he  speaks. 

*<Ah,  well,  when  they  want  to  give  me  fat  old  prime 
danne,  to  whom  I  must  feed  bonbona  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  telling  me  how  narrowly  they  have  all  escaped 
being  Malibrana  and  Grisis,  it  is  one  thing ;  but  yon— that 
is  another." 

He  glances  down  carelessly  into  her  face  as  he  opens 
the  door  for  her  to  pass  in,  and  he  amiles  to  himaelf.  Ia 
it  the  applause  on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain,  or  is  it 
the  Are  that  bums  in  those  dark,  girlish  eyes,  that  causes 
him  to  smile  so  softly  to  himself  ? 

*'  There.  You  will  be  more  comfortable  here,  I  im- 
agine. I  will  tell  Marceaux  where  to  find  yon  when  yon 
are  wanted,  and  I  will  bring  you  my  first  flowers  to  drees 
your  hair  and  bodice  with." 


« Thanks,"  ahe  anawevi^  aimpiy;  and  looking  at  her, 
with  hia  hand  upon  the  door,  an  amused  look,  like  the 
look  from  a  sprite's  eyes,  leaps  into  his  beautiful  blue 
ones. 

"  You  are  cold  ?"  for  she  shivers  a  little,  and  turns  her 
pretty  head  aside. 

••Yea." 

"IdonotbeUeveit." 

The  aprites  that  have  come  to  dwell  under  hia  fringing 
laahes  quite  laugh  for  spoxt. 

"  Let  me  aee." 

He  picka  up  one  of  her  hands.  It  is  cold  as  ice,  and  he 
quickly  lets  it  fall  again  at  her  aide. 

*'UghI  I  do  not  like  cold  hands.  They  should  ho 
warm  and  dry  and  aoft  as— as  some  hands  are." 

He  ahivers  in  his  turn,  still  with  that  sweet  mockery  in 
his  face. 

'•Your  shoulder,  I  shoald  think,  waa  not  cold.  It  is 
pretty,  but  thin— thin  like  all  young  girla." 

Her  head  has  been  averted  from  him,  but  she  turns  it 
now,  and  a  rose  blooms  in  either  of  her  cheeks,  and  she 
looks  like  a  hunted  thing  brought  to  bay. 

He  laugha.  He  has  seen  so  many  women's  faces  look 
that  way  that  he  is  not  moved  to  pity  or  sympathy,  as  one 
might  be  by  the  sight  And  then,  swiftly  and  softly,  he 
stoops  and  presses  his  warm  lips  on  her  shoulder,  and 
lifts  his  head  and  throws  it  back,  still  laughing. 

But  before  the  mirth  has  faded  she  is  on  her  knees 
before  him,  her  two  slim,  bare  arms  about  him,  her  face — 
ah,  now  the  face  of  a  veritable  womto,  one  might  say — 
upturned,  and  her  great  eyes  fall  of  the  love  that  never 
dies. 

"I  love  you,  she  cries,  brokenly— ••  love  you— have 
loved  you  since  I  was  a  little  child,  so  high,  when  you 
came  to  the  convent  and  played  for  the  pupils.  For  your 
sake  I  have  studied  and  done  all  that  I  could  with  my 
voice  so  as  to  be  but  near  you  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  thd 
year,  as  to-night" 

••  Hush  !  hash  !"  he  says,  laying  his  hand  upon  her  iiair, 
and  smoothing  it  most  gently.  With  him  a  oareas  waa  as 
natural  as  to  speak.  '•  You  say  that  yon  love  me  ?  Made- 
moiselle, ladies  never  tell  gentlemen  so ;  leave  that  for 
paytannes,  the  flsher-girls  that  live  by  the  aea,  but  not  a 
young  lady  like  you,  mademoiselle."  And  there  oomes 
into  his  voice  a  depth  and  solemnity  that  few  have  ever 
heard  in  it  ••  You  do  not  yet  know  what  love  is ;  it  is  to 
struggle  to  endure,  to  be  patient,  to  watch,  to  never  tire, 
to  die  for,  to  live  for— in  short,  to  crucify  one's  self  with 
smiles  upon  one's  lips,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  That  ia 
love  t    I  pray  Qod  it  never  oomes  to  you. " 

"It  has,"  she  says,  doggedly. 

••  Then,"  with  a  weary  smile,  "  we  will  bury  it,  for  love 
that  muat  live  by  starvation  is  best  strangled  in  the 
birth." 

"You  mean *\ 

A  wild,  appealing  cry  from  her  lips  and  on  his  face  a 
sorrowful,  helpless  stare." 

"Monaieur,  we  can  wait  no  longer.  Will  you  be 
pleased  to  come  out  at  once"— the  agitated  tones  of  Mon- 
sieu  Marceaux,  manager  of  the  grande  ealle  concerts. 

Duquesne  tarns  sharply  around,  buttons  his  gloves  ard 
picks  up  his  violin  and  bow.  and  leaves  the  singer  ctuid^ 
ing  there  without  a  word. 

She  heara  the  applause,  tho  tumultuous  greeting,  that' 
welcomes  one  of  the  world's  favorites,  and  she  remaina 
qnite  still,  without  knowing  or  caring  for  anything  aave 
that  he  has  spoken  with  her. 

Onoe  when  there  oomes  a  lull  she  faintly  realizes  that  ha' 
must  be  playing;  also,  that  he  now  has  fLoi&fekta^Nsn. ^cd^ ^ 
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noiM  ia  deafening  ;  but  there  will  be  no  gratified  encore—* 
Boqueene  neyer  plays  anything  that  ia  not  ael  down  on  his 
aeaated  progrAmnaa  And  onoe  she  vaguely  wonders  if  he 
will  send  her  any  of  hie  flowers  to  dreaa  her  hair  and 
bodioe  with.     Na 

Long  tiiioe  he  haa  forgotten  her  very  exiatenoe. 

Batiflded  lore  makes  the  man  kind ;  but  love  that  pnr* 
anes  forgets  all  save  the  fljing  feet  it  follows,  and  is  crael. 

Misfoeatix  oomea  and  leads  her  out  presently — a  thin, 
graceless  girl,  with  dreamy  eyes  and  a  limp  gown.  There 
is  no  tremor,  no  stage- fright ;  the  manager  himself  is 
amazed  at  the  stolidity  of  his  dibutante. 

While  the  prelode  to  her  c^a,  the  "O,  mio  Fernando," 
19  being  played^  the  singer  glances  nneonscionsly  npatthe 
box  ;  the  lady  who  sits  there  is  toying  idly  with  the  chain 
of  pearls  from  which  her  fan  depends*  and  she  smiles  as 
she  answers  somotbing  that  Daqnesne  sajs  to  her»  for  he 
U  there»  ataodiug  back  far  in  the  ehadows  of  the  oartain* 

A  curious  thrill  runs  throngh  the  veins  of  the  singer-— a 
tlirill  hall  of  anguish,  half  of  triumph,  all  despair,  8he 
opens  her  lips  and  all  the  voioea  are  silent  except  that  of 
tlie  lady  in  the  box — she  does  not  even  tarn  her  head, 
\Thile  the  singer  mugs  on, 
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It  is  a  otmonB  TOiee— Insdoas,  fall,  imptf^sionod,  quiv- 
ering wilh  its  freight  of  melodious  beauty^  but,  affer  all. 
there  is  no  hope  in  it,  no  aJibition  ;  erne  might  say  it  was 
the  voice  of  an  angel,  but  of  tin  angel  who  curried  a  coo- 
viction  of  foregone  failure  about  for  eyer— whose  heart  was 
not  in  the  work. 

After  she  had  finished  there  was  a  silence,  and  then, 
straogely  enough,  there  was  a  clamor  for  her  to  oome  out 
and  sing  to  them  again. 

Perhaps  as  people  fiock  to  see  a  tragedy  where  they  are 
sure  to  weep,  leaving  griefs  in  abundance  at  home,  so 
also  the  patrons  of  the  gramh  mhe  conoerts  at  Gofsanncn 
that  season  luxuriated  in  this  girl's  vdoe,  which  symbol- 
ized to  them  the  romantic  and  enervating,  and  of  the  fruit- 
lesanesa  of  all  force,  the  absurdity  of  all  aspiration* 

There  is  nothing  a  sad  world  so  likes  to  look  at  as 
Borrow. 

After  acceding  to  the  encore^  she  did  not  return  to  Da- 
quesne^s  room,  but  took  up  her  position  behind  the  dra- 
peries, where  she  could  at  ease  watch  him  as  he  played, 
but  more  especially  the  lady  who  sat  in  the  bor« 

The  large  fan  waved  langnidly  back  and  forth,  and  the 
large  eyes  scanned  the  audience  with  imperturbable  aftJifj 
froia;  the  bunch  ot  vicdets 
newly  brought  to  her  chanced 
to  roll  ofl  from  her  lap,  the  ser* 
vant  sprang  to  pick  them  up,, 
but  a  light  touch  from  the  lady'a 
foot  sent  them  spinning  sc 
the  floor,  and  Xavier  knew  they 
were  his. 

The  singer  stood  there  until 
the  star  came  brushing  past  her, 
**  Ah,"  he  cries,  lightly,  •*you 
here,  mademoiselle  ?  1  want  to 
tell  you  what  you  have  heard.  I 
doubtless,  many  times  already 
to'oight'-tbat  yon  liaTe  a 
markable  voice," 

Something  in  her  face  atoptf^ 
iiim,  and  the  happtneoi   fades 
out  of  his  eyes. 

"  I  have  been  looking  at  her  ; 
and  so  upon  that  alabaster  throat 
you  have  hung  your  heart.  A 
cold  resting-plaoe,  traly." 

He  laughs  lightly  and  looks 
amused. 

"You,  with  the  soul  of  mumtf 
in  you,  to  cling  to  a  pillar  of 
ice,  a  thing  that  does  not  tun^  its 
bead  even  when  you  draw  yonr 
bow  across  the  strings,  and  ;  on 
tell  me  to  strangle  my  lore  at 
its  birth  —  me,   whose  childish 
blood  leaped  into  life  when  flrit 
I  heard  you   play— who  knew 
then,  aa  I  know  to-night,  that  ^ 
are  music*s  own,  and  that  Bon 
mysterious  power  has  mingle 
the  minor  of  our  lives  together] 
Love,    monsieur,    has    progeni^^ 
tors ;    they  are   sympathy  an 
tendersosk    Po  you  find  eithef ^ 
there  ?"^Bhe  points  over  toward 
the  loge^ 
He  smilee  a^n,  bnt  vaguely. 
*' Love,l  mademoiselle,    is   «j 
mokei  of  mlmclea.    He  cac 
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the  desert  to  bloesom  as  ihe  roea,  and  the  fountain  to 
spring  from  the  rook.  And  Ioto  is  so  mnoh  the  more  lore's 
own  when  it  is  created  on  a  loyeless  soil** 

He  has  left  her.  She  mns  across  to  the  high,  narrow 
window  giving  on  the  Baenstrasse,  and  sees  him  enter  a 
carriage  and  sit  down  beside  the  lady  who  had  occapied 
the  box  that  eyening  in  the  grande  salle. 


A  conrt  iadj— the  Princess  Tonrboinirski— awaited 
anoUier  guest  Fall  two  hnndred  snrroonded  her»  but  her 
glance^  an  almost  eager  one»  toward  the  portih^  now  and 
then*  betoken  that  her  Highness  was  not  altogether 
satl^ied  even  with  that  number,  and  still  required  some 
one  else  to  complete  her  pleasure. 

While  she  sipped  a  glass  of  pomegranate  ]uioe»  and  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  fanned  by  the  Marquis  de  Yigne»  she 
rewarded  that  nobleman  with  yerj  little  conyezsation,  and 
presently  arose  aod  mingled  among  the  throng  with  some- 
thing more  than  even  her  accustomed  aflbbility. 

Her  eyenings  were  noted  in  Paris  that  Winter  for  the 
singular  charm  that  pervaded  them— a  charm  which  was, 
'n  factk  a  rare  and  exqaisite  combination  of  abandon  and 
'nteUectuaUty. 

One  encountered  in  the  talon  oi  *he  princess  people  of 
calibre,  brains,  genius;  like  all  ofthc^e,  a  trifle  too  ego- 
tistical almost  always,  but»  withal,  persons  who  actually 
reviyed  the  lost  art  of  conyersation,  and  fascinated  the 
newcomer  alike  by  their  wit  and  their  wisdom,  their  flavor 
and  their  stabiUty. 

The  princess  herself  was  that  constantly  recurring 
phenomenon,  a  woman  with  whom  most  men  became 
hopelessly  in  love ;  and  these,  in  proportion  as  their  case 
grew  more  certainly  desperate,  felt  their  faith  grow  greater 
in  the  creed  which  sa/s^  '*  A  woman  incapable  of  lo?ing 
will  never  be  able  to  inspire  love" — and  therefore 
prostrated  themselves  seven  times  a  day  before  the  shrina 

The  waxen  lights  buroed  low,  and  the  silver-gilt  and 
fretted  moldings  divided  the  pink  velvet  hangings,  the 
silver  stars  on  the  pale-blae  ceiliog,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  trifles  made  of  silver  strewn  about  the  rooms,  gleamed 
fainter  in  the  decaying  light 

Xavier  and  half  a  dozen  assistants  removed  the  di:hr%s  of 
the  supper — broken  and  tropical  fruits,  ice-cakes,  creams, 
crystal  glasses,  and  salvers  where  spilt  wine  ran  ruby-red — 
their  footsteps  noiseless  on  the  white  velvet  carpets ;  the 
fire  burned  low,  sending  up  a  haddfal  of  sparks  now  and 
then  higher  than  the  painted  Chinese  screen,  while  the 
sleepy  song-birds  in  their  silver  cages  looked  out  with 
sated  eyes  at  the  lusoioas  cherries  that  stained  their  bars. 

Far  in  one  angle  of  the  inner  apartment  a  soft  ray  of 
laminous  yellow  shone  before  a  reliquary  in  a  swinging 
silver  lamp,  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  Russians,  was 
never  extinguished. 

In  this  streak  of  light,  whether  by  accident  or  design, 
the  princess  sat,  half  reclined,  rather,  on  a  pale  pink  satin 
faiUeuHtinio  whose  cushions  she  sank  ineasylnxnriance;  one 
arm,  adorned  with  twenty  dainty  bands  of  gold,  was  thrown 
up  over  her  head  and  formed  unwittingly  a  crown  amid  the 
splendid  brown  masses  of  her  hair,  whUe  the  other  hang 
listless  and  white,  and  perfectly  bare  from  shoulder 
to  rounded  infantile  wrists,  at  her  sida  Her  eyes  were 
dosed,  and  one  could  not  but  acknowledge  that,  even 
without  their  radiance,  the  widow  of  Prince  Tourborniraki 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty. 

After  all,  is  not  the  man  most  consdons  of  his  power 
the  most  powerful  ?  Is  not  the  woman  the  most  subtly 
assured  of  her  loveliness  the  most  lovely? 

She  was  avery  lily  for  faimeas,  with  no  trace  of  blood  in 


her  face,  except  her  mouth,  which  was  krge;  the  brow  was 
low  as  a  Greef's,  and  the  chin  as  weak. 

Thus,  while  the  princeas  presumably  alept  after  the  last 
of  her  guests  had  taken  their  leave,  a  gentle  hand  pushed 
aside  the  portihre  with  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  the  place, 
and  Dnqnesne  entered.  He  paused  a  moment  at  the 
threshold,  while  his  eyes  and  soul  drank  in,  their  thirst  re- 
newed by  gazing  on,  every  grace  of  the  sumptuous  and 
elegant  picture,  from  the  figure  of  the  woman  to  the  tall 
vaae  of  blooming  heliotropes  that  stood  at  the  furthest 
comer  of  the  apartments. 

Then,  with  a  smile  of  unutterable  sweetness  he,  per- 
ceiving a  violin  lying  beside  the  piano,  reached  over, 
picked  it  up  and  drew  the  bow  tenderly  across  the  strings. 

What  magic  was  there  in  the  touch  that  elidted  such, 
sounds  from  it !  The  heart  of  music,  surely,  if  it  had  lain 
buried  there,  his  hand  had  resurrected,  for  it  pulsated 
through 'the  perfumed  air  and  quivered  in  lapsing  waves 
of  melody  through  all  the  deserted  placa 

It  spoke  at  first  as  though  awakening  from  some  dream 
of  revelry  in  the  bewitching  tempo  di  voMa^  and  quidily 
this  mdted  through  soft  minor  chords  into  a  ligato^  as 
peaceful  as  unconsdous  love ;  and  this,  with  a  burst  of 
eloquence  that  made  the  player's  arm  tremble,  flowed 
mightily  into  a  scherzo  that  spoke  all  too  plainly  the  pain 
and  pasdon  of  a  heart  that  knew  alike  its  own  bitterness 
aa  well  as  its  own  sweetness. 

Mesntime  the  princess  slept  on,  notwithstanding  the 
music  and  the  eyes  of  the  musicians  fastened  so  intensely 
upon  her  face. 

The  throb  and  thrill  of  every  impasdonment  is,  after 
all,  but  its  episode,  and  not  its  whole  ;  and  so  qaite  natu- 
rally his  aching  heart  flows  on  into  the  lovely  andante^ 
and  tells  her,  as  best  it  may,  how  steadfast  and  endnring 
a  thing  ahe  must  for  ever  hereafter  know  to  be  her  own  ; 
that,  whether  near  or  far  the  vweet  strings  sing,  Louis 
Dnqnesne  is  her  suitor  and  her  seryitor. 

Still  the  princess  did  not  awaken. 

He  knelt  beside  her,  and  lightly  ran  his  bow  across  tho 
strings,  picking  out  the  air  of  an  old  Provengd  love-song. 

The  princess  deepily  lifted  her  two  white  lids  and 
looked  quietly  down  at  him. 

"  Yon  have  heard— how  much  Y*  he  asks,  laying  down 
his  violin  quickly. 

"  How  much  do  yoa  think  Y*  she  inquires,  with  a  spec- 
ulative glanca 

He  pauses  a  moment,  and  then  says,  abruptly  : 

"AIL" 

"Ton  are  right  Will  you  not  have  the  kindness  to 
ring,  and  let  Xavier  bring  me  aome  refreahment  ?" 

•*  I  wish  for  nothing.'* 

«*  Happy  man." 

•*  En  contraire,  I  am  an  unhappy  man.  Tell  me,*'  he 
cries,  his  nervous  fingers  catching  at  the  golden  fringes  of 
her  amber-satin  gown,  ''did  my  music  say  nothing  to  yon, 
my  princess  ?" 

The  exquisite,  frail  voice  is  tender  as  might  be  the 
whisper  of  the  blind  god  himself. 

••  It  was  very  pretty," 

Princess  Tourbomirski  picks  up  her  fan  from  the  floor 
and  looks  approvingly  at  the  Watteau  pduting  ^bat 
adorns  it 

••Very  pretty  I"    He  springs  to  his  feet 

*•  Yes,"  she  responds,  inspecting  now  the  polished  ndls 
of  her  white  and  well-formed  hands— ••  very  V* 

••I  put  my  soul  into  it  my  life,  my  love,  my  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  you  call  it  only 
•very  pretty  r*» 

She  nods  her  head,  and  sticks  out  one  small  sandaled 
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foci  bejond  the  hem  of  her  gown,  and  contemplates  it 
with  oomplaoency. 

"  Kadine»"  her  lorer  kneels  once  more  beside  her,  **  is 
there  no  hope  for  me  ?" 

'*  That  I  should  love  yon  ?*'  she  inquires,  in  %  composed 
tone. 

"That  yon  should  loye  me  one  day  as  I  Iotc  you,  with 
all  the  breath  and  vitality  and  strength  and  Blind  and 
spirit  that  I  have.     Ah,  Nadiae  T' 

The  zephyr-soft  and  flower-sweet  voice  and  light  infant 
kiss  that  lingers  but  one  instant  on  her  palm. 

"There  is  nona" 

The  princess  raises  a  goblet  to  her  lips,  and  sips  a  little 
of  the  pomegranate-juice  that  she  likes. 

"  I  shall  never  relinquish  hope." 

"  It  were  much  better  if  yon  did.'* 

She  sets  down  the  glass  with  a  sharp  little  click  on  the 
salver  beside  her. 

"Why?  Am  not  I  a  man,  well  enough  made,  your 
equal  in  a  few  things,  your  worshiper  in  all  ?  Will  I  not 
sue  and  servo  for  you  seven  times  Fsven  years,  if  you  bid 
me  ?  I  am  not  a  leper,  a  thief,  a  bourgeoise  /'*  he  cries, 
running  his  slender  fingers  through  his  beautiful  sunny 
curls. 

"  But  you  are  worse  than  all  or  any  of  these— you  are 
spiritueSe,*'  the  princess  says,  commlBeratingly. 

He  remains  silent,  a  little  dazed,  perhapii,  at  the  implied 
distate  for  a  characteristic  which  all  other  women  of  his 
acquaintance  have  lavishly  praised. 

"We  are  too  much  aUke  where  we  shoLld  be  di£ferent, 
too  dissimilar  where  we  should  resemble  each  other,"  she 
continues,  in  a  oold  and  even  tone.  "You  are  diphmai 
and  I  am  diplomctie;  you  are  effeminate ;  I,  perhaps,  am  a 
little  inclined  to  take  the  initiative—in  short,  we  have 
traits  of  character  in  common,  man  ami,  but  no  tastes. 
Why,  I  care  nothing  for  your  music,  par  example!  I  am 
a  woman  who,  if  she  requires  anything" — the  princess 
rises  with  an  imperial,  yet  withal  pitiful  gesture,  as  she 
says  this — "  requires  a  conqueror  and  not  a  serL" 

Her  red  lip  curls,  and  a  pale-rose  tint  suffuses  her 
opaque  and  beautiful  complexion. 

"  My  princess." 

Louis  takes  a  step  or  two  following  her,  and  looks  with 
his  wooing  eyes  stndght  into  hers. 

"  Qaeens  can  have  but  prince-consorts.  Your  conqueror 
would  stoop  to  be  a  serf  the  moment  he  beheld  you." 

"  You  think  so  V  she  turns  upon  him  sharply.  "  You 
think  I  must  take  the  half  loaf,  and  pay  a  worse  penalty 
than  I  already  have  for  my  '  splendid  unlikeness,'  as  the 
prince  used  to  call  it,  to  my  kind  ?" 

"  I  think  thdt  I  could  make  you  happy,  which  you  are 
mot,"  he  returns.  ^ 

"Yes,  yus.  You  are,  at  a  most  moderate  calculation, 
the  hundredth  man  who  has  thought  the  very  same  thing." 

He  Rmiles,  while  she  looks  at  him  with  a  degree  of  curi- 
osity. 

"My  princess  has  not  the  desire,  so  frequent  among 
women,  to  become  intimate  with  her  own  feelings.  She 
is  afraid  that  they  mi^ht  stand  in  her  way  ;  but  she  has  no 
objection  to  a  close  inspection  of  those  of  others,  I  have 
observed." 

The  roee-flush  again  overspreads  her  lovely  faca 

"You  would  reproach  me,  and  for  what  ?"she  inquires, 
with  the  guOelessness  of  a  girl  and  the  grace  of  %  court- 
lady. 

"  For  nothing,  surely.  You  have  had  your  davs  of  deso- 
lation, and  my  onlv  hope  is  to  render  even  the  lemem- 
brance  of  them  nothing  to  you." 

"Tnankyou." 


"If  a  god  from  Olympus,"  he  says,  with  a  first  touch  of 
impetuosity  in  his^voice,  a  first  virile  flash  in  bis  drevify 
eyes,  could  come  down  from  there  and  take  posssMion  ti. 
you  ruthlessly,  although  you  would  be  his  peer  you  would 
rebel  at  winning  without  wooing.  But  as  it  is,  with  no 
Olympian  deity,  and  only  I  to  be  the  one  man  who  has 
brought  a  possibility  of  joy  to  your  mind,  you  will  in 
time,  maybe,  allow  yourself  to  love  ma" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  I  have  said  there  was  no  hope 
of  that" 

"  I  mean  that  you  procrastinate  and  say  to  yourself,  *I 
will  feel  this  to-morrow,  and  let  myself  experience  that 
the  next  day '" 

"And  if  I  do  so,"  she  interrupted,  for  the  first  time 
thrown  off  her  guard,  "  is  it  not  because  the  brilliant  but- 
terfiy  that  lights  upon  my  hand,  if  I  dose  my  fingers  over 
it,  remains  but  a  little  dust  ? — that  the  rainbow  hues  of 
the  bubble,  if  I  stretch  out  and  grasp  them,  vanish  into 
the  air  ?" 

"  I  doubt  if  you  have  ever  tried.  You  are,  I  know,  an 
experimentalist,  but  you  are  also  a  remarkable  woman. 
You  will  never,  perhaps " — he  smiles  incredulously  and 
mockingly  at  his  own  words — "  be  perfectly  happy.  But. 
my  princess,  when  you  give  me  leave,  I  will  try  to  bring 
you  very  near  to  happiness." 

She  opens  her  lips  to  speak,  but  is,  after  all,  silent ;  she 
lifts  her  hand  to  extend  it»  but  is,  nevertheless,  motion- 
less. 

He  watches  her  for  a  moment— for  a  moment  only —and 
then,  with  a  wild  struggle  in  his  heart,  he  says,  quietly 
and  courteously : 

"And  now  I  will  bid  you  good-night  and  good-by." 

"  Qood-by  ?"  she  echoes,  in  surprise,  which  repays  him 
for  much. 

"Yes,  my  princess,  good-by." 

"  Where  do  yon  go  ?— London — St  Petersburg  ?" 

"  Neither ;  I  go  to  America,  not  returning  until  next 
September." 

He  does  not  add  that  this  resolution  has  been  formed 
within  the  last  fifteen  minutes. 

"  You  put  an  ocean  between  us,  and  yet  pretend  to  love 
me  ?"  Nadine  exclaims,  one  cannot  tell  whether  ingenu- 
ously or  no. 

"  Yes,"  he  replies,  "I  put  an  ooesn  between  us,  hoping 
that  you  may  be  tempted  to  bridge  it  over  with  one  loving 
thought  to  me  on  the  other  side." 

She  wondors,  expectantly,  if  he  will  ask  to,  or  attempt 
to  kiss  her — she  would  have  permitted  him  to  do  it 

He  thinks  how  well  he  would  like  to  kiss  her,  and 
silently  takes  his  leave  without  it,  not  even  glancing  back 
after  his  hand  has  drawn  aside  the  velvet  portih'e,  thereby 
proving  to  her  that  he  is  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  and  for 
tuis  reason,  or  some  other,  she  weeps — a  thing  she  has  not 
done  daring  the  thirty-one  years  that  ahe  has  lived. 

Again  at  ChatzL  The  sun  set  full  two  hours  ago,  and 
it  is  October.  The  sea  is  as  blue  ss  the  sky  above  aud 
behind  one,  while  afar  in  the  western  horizon  greac 
banks  of  purple-black  douds  show  their  gilded  and  jngged 
outlines  against  the  pale-green  and  pink  and  pearl  of  the 
pl'ice  where,  a  while  since,  the  day-god  shone  and  sank  in 
a  celestial  sea  of  fire  and  glory. 

One  star  only  as  yet  beama  upon  the  town,  and  seems  to 
hang  in  heaven  jost  above  the  bar — the  bar,  that  long 
ribbon  of  sibrery  aand  where  the  bieakefs  roar  and  surge, 
on  one  aide^  while  «n  the  otherithe  soft  iravw.of  iih«  inlet 
creep  and  curl  plaeidly  between  it  and  the-shora. 

The  shore  is  quite  deserted  by  those,  at  least,  who  fre- 
onent  it  during  the  day ;  theit^  %x^  Va^  %>  ^Tsi«?t5L^^«r^^ 
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lnmbenog  carts  Lulen  with  seaweed,  find  a  pair  of  eioiit 
litUa  0X6Q  to  each,  urged  by  boys  and  mca  with  sUoka  and 
ehoutai  aa  they  toil  through  the  loose,  hying  aand ;  but 
these  are  bnt  belated  workers. 

Abore,  in  the  town,  the  women  gossip  at  their  doors, 
the  children  being  la  bed,  most  of  them  knitiing,  a  few 
engaged  in  mending  nets  or  their  husbonda*  bhia  shirts  ; 
the  Tines  hang  fall  with  the  fruit  that  i^iil  be  picked  to* 
morrow^  and  all  locks  thriving  in  the  quarters  of  the  Til- 
Ligera 

The  ▼illas  sur^iner  and  otherwise  present  u.  deserted  ap- 
pearance, their  yards  overgrown  with  weeds,  their  late 
oooQpanta  flown  until  another  season  shall,  perchance, 
lure  them  back  again. 

One  walks  easily  op  the  winding  street,  past  the  tude 
shrine  of  Our  Lady,  where  some  devout  soul  has  placed  a 
bunch  of  gaudy  Fall  field- lilies  before  the  wooden  feet 


whose  once  gilded  shoes  have 
been  long  sine©  kisaed  off  by 
hondreda  of  picua  lips  \  and 
then  cno  hears  thd  bed!  ff  the 
little  churoh  of  Bt.  Pierre 
ring  sweetly  out  its  nevef-j 
neglected  invitation ;  and  heA 
hind  the  bell-tower,  peeping 
i  out,  there  rides  the  moon  in 
fall  majesty,  with  an  aureola 
of  misty  glory  around  her^j 
which  wise  ones  say  beti 
a  storm. 

One  by  one  the  lights  aboil 
in  the  wiodo^vs  of  the  cha 
teau  OQ  the  hill,  and  withinl 
its  hospitable  walls  a  goodl^l 
company  of  guests  is  assem*| 
bled.     The   lady,    no    long 
jonng,  nor  yet  so  8ad4ook«' 
ing,  presides  with   charming 
grace  and  affability,  and  wel- 
comes gladly  any  and  all  of 
the  friends  of  her  fonr  sons,    1 
For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  they  meet  together  be- 
neath their  ancestral  root 
The  Princess  Tourbomirski , 
IS  thera  j^  She  did  not  see  liouis  in  Paris  on  bis  arrival^ 
from  America,  and  not  no  til  they  encountered  each  other 
here   had  they  met  Eince  the  night  thoy  parted  in  the 
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drawing-room  of  the 
priooess^s  hotel  in 
Paria 

Nadino  stands  now, 
her  hand  drawing 
uside  the  curtain  at 
one  of  the  narrow 
windows  in  the  hall, 
looking  out  at  the 
turbulent  sea, 

•at  looks  cruel/* 
she  observes,  turning 
away  with  a  slight 
shudder. 
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*«Not  I  love  the  tea, 
Dtiqtiedue^ 

•'Can  one  love  two  things?** 
sbo  inquirest,  with  mprii^  and  jet 
111  a  Tsry  low  voioa 
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**  No^*'  ha  smiles  as  he  replies :  ''  bat  one  can  lore  one 
tilings  the  sea^  and  one  person — ^jon." 
She  glances  np  at  him  and  laagbs,  a  trifle  nervonslj. 
'*  Why  will  yon  persist  in  being  spirUaeUef* 
'*Yoa  forgot  that  when  I  was  in  America  ?" 
*'  Yes,"  she  says,  somewhat  reinctantly. 
"  Wonld  you  object  to  telling  me  what  you  remember^ 
in  connection  with  me  daring  my  absence — what  thoughts 
joa  indulged  yoarself  in  with  regard  to  my  retnrn  Y* 

The  princess  becomes  as  white,  one  might  say,  as  her 
snowy  cr^  gown ;  she  is  silent  for  a  moment;  then,  look- 
ing np  into  his  face  with  the  pleading  eyes  of  a  child,  she 
says: 

''Where  is  year  yiolin  ?  Will  you  not  play  to  me  a 
littler 

**  Mj  Tiolin  is  here  on  the  wiadow-seat  I  cannot,  will 
Bot^  play  to  yon.  Yoa  do  not  like  mnsia  Why  should  I 
bore  you  ?" 

''It  will  not  bore  me  V*  she  cries,  putting  up  h^r  hands, 
a£Qnghted  at  the  expression  she  sees  upon  his  face. 

'*  I  wish— I  long  to  hear  yoa  play.  It  is  a  year  since  I 
hsTO  listened  to  a  violin." 

"Not  to*night.  My  princess  will  tell  me  what  she 
thought  of  me  when  the  deep  sea  was  between  us-^will 
not  she  ?" 

His  tone  is  sweet  and  almost  more  than  tender,  if  that 
could  be. 

"I  thought— I  thought — ^well,  then  " — she  attempts  at 
that  moment  to  solve  a  problem  in  her  own  brain  ;  it  is 
this— whether  to  staod  upon  the  brink  thus,  as  she  does 
to-night,  looking  over  as  it  were,  and  touching  bliss  with 
fltfal  fingers,  or  to  precipitate  one's  self  at  once  into  the 
.  heart  of  one's  mystery,  is  the  greater  and  more  perfect 
joy?    He  waits. 

"I  thought  that  the  greatest  violinist  in  the  world  had 
left  Paris?'  the  princess  langhs,  clasping  her  hands 
together  and  glancing  about  from  under  her  long,  dark 
eyelashes. 

"  Nadine !"  he  seized  her  hands  in  the  tight  clasp  of  his. 
••  Yoa  love  me ;  why,  in  God's  name,  will  you  so  torture 
me  jast  for  the  sake  of  a  little  amusement,  more  or  less  ? 
Becollect  I  have  been  absent  from  you  one  whole  year." 

She  raised  her  proud  head  slowly,  and  her  large  eyes 
scanned  his  face. 

"  I  love  you  I"  she  says,  hanghtily.  "  Monsieur  Duquesne 
is  perhaps  jesting  ?" 

*' Jesting  I  oh,  no  I"  He  langhs  a  trifle  bitterly.  "Mon- 
fiienr  Duquesne  was  merely  showing  Madame  la  Princesse 
how  little  she  would  like  a  conqueror  in  the  place  of  a 
suitor."    He  resumes  his  serfdom,  dropping  her  hands. 

The  princess  at  this  moment  deci  lea  that  this  is  too 
delicious  to  be  hastily  abandoned;  and,  althoagh  she  is  in 
earnest  for  the  first  and  la^t  time  in  her  life,  she  says  to  her- 
self but  one  word,  **  To-morro\ir " —  being  that  anomaly, 
not  so  rare  as  is  supposed,  a  woman  who  can  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  play  of  her  own  feelings  and  emotions,  not  only 
in  retrospect  but  during  the  time  in  which  she  allows  her- 
self to  be  swajed  by  them. 

There  are  persons  who  affirm  that  this  amounts  to  little 
else  save  histrionism  misplaced,  but  the  professors  of  the 
faculty  assume  for  themselves  the  perogatives  of  the  keeuettt 
enjoyers. 

He  takes  up  his  instrument  and  draws  the  bow  carefully 
across  the  strings  once  or  twice,  while  she  arranges  her- 
self more  confortably  on  the  small,  satin  sof^  and  leans 
back  prepared  to  listen. 

"I  am  dull  to-night,  help  me ;  bn»athe  a  little  of  your 
warm  breath  into  my  violin,  and  then,  maybe^  I  can  play 
lor  you." 


She  stretches  cut  her  hand  and  takes  it.from  him,  holda 
it  to  her  cheek  and  then  presses  a  close  kiss  upon  the 
strings. 

His  blue  eyes  are  fixed  upon  her ;  they  inspect,  with  a 
sort  of  fiery  impatience,  the  whole  graceful  and  beautiful 
picture  before  them— the  cushioned  seat,  the  woman  in 
her  white  garments,  with  white  roses  and  diamonds  lying 
on  her  bosom  and  amid  her  perfumed  braids ;  a  streak  of 
moonlight  across  her  lovely  face — and  he  forgets  hia 
violin. 

"  Take  it,"  the  princess  says,  laying  it  across  his  knees. 

"  To  be  sure.  I  beg  your  pardon, "  he  responds  dreamily, 
still  not  removing  his  eyes  from  her  face,  and  telling  him- 
self that,  if  she  refuses  that  glance,  she  is  not  accessible 
to  him  now  or  ever. 

"Play  to  me,"  Nadine  cries,  impatiently,  pulling  a  rose 
from  her  gown,  and  tossuig  the  petals  to  ihe  floor,  one  by 
one,  quickly. 

"To  the  winds,  rather," he ezdaims,  swiftly  starting  up 
and  quitting  the  chateau  like  a  man  that  is  crazed. 

She  remains  sitting  there,  disquieted  at  first,  then  peace- 
ful, and  at  Ust  happy,  as  she  repeated  the  word  "  To- 
morrow "  to  herself  over  and  over  again. 

After  this  famine,  there  shall  be  a  royal  banquet ;  after 
this  repression,  she  will  prove  herself  an  imperial  giver. 
Yes,  yes — "  To-morrow." 

The  town  is  deserted ;  occasionally  the  glimmer  of  a 
candle  in  one  of  the  fishermen's  cabins,  or  the  more  ambi- 
tious light  of  a  lamp  in  the  window  of  a  villa  whose 
occupants  still  lingered  by  the  sea :  but  no  other  sign  of 
life  as  Louis  Duquesne  fled  down  the  street,  hatless,  his 
violin  under  his  arm,  and  with  no  purpose  in  his  brain  but 
to  gain  the  edge  of  the  water,  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
sands,  to  feel  the  strong,  violent  winds  blowing  in  his 
face,  and,  perchance,  cooling  this  horrid  fever  that  seems 
to  be  consuming  him. 

Once  there,  he  notices  nothing— neither  the  round 
moon  riding  high  in  the  heavens,  nor  the  great  masses  of 
dark  clouds  that  fringed  the  horizon,  nor  the  multitudinous 
stars,  nor  the  lightning  that  played  at  hide-and-seek  with 
the  steady  shining  of  the  planets,  nor  the  great  billows  that 
rolled  away  yonder,  nor  the  little  waves  that  murmured 
coaxingly  on  the  brown  beach  that  he  trod  ;  neither  did 
he  observe  the  figure  that  was  advancing  toward  him— a 
slight,  tall  fignre,  closely  wrapped  in  a  waterproof-cloak  ; 
and  the  woman  seemed  equally  unobservant  of  him. 

In  a  moment  more,  however,  they  brushed  past  each 
other.  Both  started,  both  uttered  an  exclamation,  and 
both  suddenly  stopped. 

"  You,  and  here  ?"  Duquesne  says,  scanning  her  face 
with  amazement. 

"I — yes.  You  have  not  forgotten  me,  then,  utterly, 
monsieur  ?" 

"  No,  no — ^by  no  means  I  You  are  the  singer  who  sang 
at  the  grande  ttaUe  concerts,  at  Geisttnuen,  two  or  three 
seasons  ago.  The  yonng  lady  who  thought  herself  in 
love,"  he  adds,  laughing  wildly  and  bitterly.  "  What 
brings  you  here,  with  these  bleak  winds  to  spoil  yonr 
beauty,  and  this  rough  night  for  your  only  escort  ?" 

"Kothing  but  the  hope  of  seeing  you.  perchance,  or 
your  shadow  crossing  the  lamplight  in  the  windows  of 
your  home." 

She  glances  over  her  shoulder  at  the  chateau,  and  Louis, 
following  her  example,  shudders  visibly. 

"  And  yon  hate  not  become  faithless  yet  ?  You  have 
not  married,  or  loved,  or  forgotten  ?  Why,  you  sre  a 
wonderful  yonng  person,  to  ding  so  tenaciously  to 
nothing  T 
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*'  I  do  not  oling  to  nothing,"  Bho  replies,  while  her 
large,  deep  eyes  brighten.  '*  There  ia  this  that  we  both 
worship."    She  gently  toaches  the  Tiolin  with  her  fingers. 

''Music  I  Ah,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  Once,  when  I  was  a 
child,  I  said  to  my  teacher  that  the  heart  of  music  lay 
buried  here,  that  the  strings  spoke  only  of  life  and 
love " 

"And  loss,"  she  interrupts,  quietly. 

•'Precisely." 

"You  have  found  it  so  ?"  with  an  eager  glance  into  his 
Laggard  face. 

He  does  not  reply,  but  walks  along  the  little  pier  and 
eoters  one  of  the  little  skifia  that  sidle  back  and  forth  at 
their  moorings. 

"  Will  you  come  ?  We  will  go  over  to  the  bar  and  see 
if  we  can  measure  the  height  of  the  breakers." 

She  follows  him  mechanically,  steps  lightly  in  and  takes 
a  seat  opposite  him. 

While  he  guides  the  boat  across— in  a  direct  line  it 
is  but  a  mile— she  looks  curiously  at  him,  but  does  not 
speak  until  they  are  over,  the  skiff  tied  to  a  stake,  and 
they  sitting  on  a  mound  of  loose  sand,  with  the  sea  roar- 
ing beside  them  and  the  stars  above  their  heads. 

"  I  told  you  she  was  a  thing  of  ice,"  she  whispers.  "  It 
was  not  for  fire  even  to  think  of  melting  such  coldness  as 
that,  or  of  warming  so  barren  a  heart,  that  a  rose  of  love 
might  spring  from  its  satiety  and  unworthiness." 

Louis  vouchsafes  no  response ;  he  looks  at  his  com- 
panion merely  with  a  sad,  compassionate  smile,  and 
taking  np  his  violin,  begins  to  play  very  softly ;  and 
gradually,  as  she  watches  him,  the  singer  knows  full  well 
that  he  is  picturing  to  himself  the  splendor  and  the 
beauty  of  the  princess  who  sat  in  the  box  that  night  long 
Bga 

He  plays  on— weird  strains,  as  of  broken  hearts  that 
lingered  in  eternities  of  pain  while  casting  backward 
glances  at  the  blisses  they  had  known  ;  bnrsts  of  unavail- 
ing passion,  and  the  low  wail  of  a  soul  that  sang  sadly  to 
itself  in  vain  ;  and  the  winds  rise  and  the  billows  roll  and 
crash  on  the  shore  with  that  peculiar  metallic  sound  that 
bodes  a  storm,  while  a  flock  of  sea-gulls  circle  and  dip 
and  skim  at  the  further  end  of  the  bar,  awakened  from 
their  sleep  by  the  noise  of  the  elements. 

The  lightning  flashes  more  vividly,  and  the  thunder 
cracks  among  the  giant  clouds  that  now  have  sailed  quite 
tip  to  the  lady-moon  ;  but  for  a  moment  longer  she  shows 
her  face,  and  then  the  dark  vail  floats  over  and  shuts  her 
out  of  their  sight  The  raindrops  begin  to  fall,  sparsely 
at  first,  and  finally  in  a  flood  that  drenches  them  to  the 
akin. 

While  they  run  quickly  to  the  landing  to  get  their  boat 
they  stnmble  into  deep  pools  of  water  that  the  wind  has 
dag  and  the  cloads  filled,  and  their  feet  are  weary,  very 
weary,  for  each  struggles  on  their  way  alone. 

But  there  is  no  skifl  there.  A  flash  of  lightning  shows 
the  frail  bark  to  their  Rflriffhted  eyes  Roing  with  the  blast, 
and  presently  they  behold  her  swallowed  in  the  death- 
embrace  of  a  hu^e  breaker. 

They  turn  back  toward  the  middle  of  the  bar,  where 
they  will  be  further  from  the  waves  on  either  side ;  but, 
alas  t  the  salt  and  cruel  waters  meet  them  as  they  go,  and 
their  impotent  hands  in  vain  beat  back  the  blinding  spray 
and  hungry  sand. 

Something — her  hand  or  his,  or  the  wind— sweeps  across 
the'strings  of  the  violin,  which  Duquesne  still  holds  doee 
to  him,  and  a  sob  that  is  sorrowful  beyond  expression  ia 
heard  distinct  and  clear  amid  all  the  rush  and  turbulence 
and  terror  of  the  storm. 

**Ii  sajs  loss!"  shrieks  the  sioger,  in  a  loud  Toice, 


while  the  billows  foam  and  curdle  coldly  np  to  her 
heart 

"Tes,"  he  answers,  in  a  tone  that  is  full  of  sweetness 
amid  the  wild  waste  and  desolation  of  it  all ;  *'  but  it  is 
good  to  think  she  left  a  kiss  here  on  the  poor  bit  of  wood. 
Perhaps  it  was  fitter  for  her  touch  than  my  lips  would 
have " 

Not  any  more.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  singer  heard  those 
last  words  of  his.  The  sea  drank  whatever  there  was  of 
bitter  or  sweat  in  what  he  said,  and  certes  gave  no  sign. 

The  next  morning,  very  early,  even  before  the  sun  had 
risen,  but  while  the  dawn  was  clear  and  blue  and  crisps 
nevertheless,  the  good  )  eople  of  Chatzi  were  up  and 
about  their  work,  stupidly  plodding  up  the  hill  behind 
the  sheep  and  cows  that  they  drove  to  a  scanty  pasture  ; 
the  gaudy  lilies  at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  lay  wetted  and 
unbeantiful  at  her  teet ;  the  bell  from  the  square  church* 
tower  rang  drowsily,  summoning  the  faithful  to  matins, 
and  a  few  curly-headed  children  stared  out  of  their  garret- 
windows  toward  the  sea  in  dull  and  speechless  dismay. 

As  the  firbt  sunbeams  struck  across  and  lit  up  the 
stained-glass  windows  of  the  chateau,  they  also  fell  upon 
two  or  three  thrifty  fishermen's  wives  who  were  already  up 
on  the  cli£b,  and,  after  their  early  meal,  beginning  to  get 
their  coarse  needles  and  cord  in  order  for  the  day's  work 
of  mending  the  nets. 

One— an  old  woman,  whose  eyes  a  sudden  burst  of  sun- 
shine  almost  blinds— puts  up  her  brown  and  withered 
hand  to  shade  them,  and  glances  from  under  its  protec- 
tion at  the  sea— it  rolls  in  inevitable  measured  majesty  up 
to  the  base  of  the  cliff  on  which  she  stands— the  bar  of 
Ohatzi  is  lost 

The  old  woman's  glittering  needle  falls  from  her  fingers, 
and  she  sinks  upon  her  knees  with  her  blinded  eyes 
turned  up  toward  the  Throne  whence  oometh  her  help. 

People  said  it  was  a  miracle,  and  the  good  P^re  Antoine 
preached  a  most  eloquent  sermon  upon  it  the  following 
Sunday,  in  the  Church  of  St  Pierre.  The  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  lacked  not  flowers  for  many  a  long  day,  and  the 
children  went  swiftly  about  toward  nightfall  with  scared 
faced  turned  away  from  the  sea  that  had  always  been 
their  playmate  and  friend  heretofore. 

But  there  were  others  who  recalled  the  time,  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  bar  arose  from  the  sea  quite  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  now  disappeared,  yet  these  were  old  persons  and 
given  to  contradiction. 

Whichever  way  it  was — either  a  miracle  or  a  freak  of 
Nature's — whenever  there  was  a  storm,  far  above  the  crash 
and  roar  of  wind  and  wave  one  might  hear,  dear  and 
pure,  the  weird  melody  of  a  violin  making  most  sad  music 
— this  none  disputed. 

As  to  the  Princess  TonrbornirskI,  no  man  ever  loved 
her  again— or,  at  least,  no  man  ever  spoke  of  his  love  to 
her,  and  when  one  has  said  that,  one  has  said  little,  it  is 
true,  and  yet  all. 


A  VISIT  TO  PALERMO. 
The  plain  behind  Palermo  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
world,  and  from  whatever  point  it  may  be  viewed,  the  city 
itself  appears  beautifully  sitaated  ;  but  perhaps  it  nowhere 
appears  to  greater  advantage  than  from  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Qesu,  about  two  miles  distant  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  plain.  This  edifice,  of  Norman  fonnda- 
tion,  at  tlie  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  is  buried  in  the  most 
beautiful  vegetation  —  cypresses  of  immense  growth, 
masses  of  ronnd-topped  pine,  olives,  oleanders,  aloes,  and 
vines.  One  or  two  specimens  of  the  date-be  in  nor  palm, 
now  nearly  extinct^  yet  linger  on  the  soil,  as  if  ioih  to 
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leave  it.  la  the  tuna  of  ibe  SaiAoens  this  tree  waa  largely 
cnltiTatdd  in  tbe  neighboring  plain,  adding,  no  donbt, 
Terj  greatlj  to  its  beauty.  Behind  the  oonTent  rties  a 
palhwajf  which,  cHmbing  the  steep  side  of  the  monntaiD, 
attains  at  length  a  small  hormitage,  or  chapel,  overhuDg 
with  iyy-oovered  rocks,  and  in  front  of  it  a  gigantio  jcw- 
tree.  Hence  the  view  extends  over  the  lumriant  plain  of 
Palermo  and  its  girdle  of  moantaios,  white  the  citjr  itdelf 
is  seen  reposing  aloDg  the  beanlifnl  onri^e  of  the  baj« 

Conspionoos  in  the  baokgronad  is  Monte  PoUegrino, 
somewhat  reflembling  the  rook  of  Qibraltar,  and  about  the 
game  height^  the  summit  beiog  1|963  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  eea  below.  Tlils  remarkable  mountain,  the  ancient 
Ercta,  flanked  as  it  is  by  inacoessible  precipices,  offered 
to  the  OartbaginiaDS  an  almost  impregnable  atronghold* 
To  the  Pdermitana  it  has  a  far  greater  interest,  being  to 
them  a  sacred  plaoe  of  pilgrimage^  in  connection  trith 
their  patron  saint. 

According  to  the  anthentio  '*Yita  di  Santa  Bosalia," 
from  wbioh  I  qaote^  this  glorions  virgin  was  born  at 
Palermo  in  1130,  of  noble  progenitors,  who  oould  boast  of 
the  blood  of  CharlemagnCp  Educated  with  the  utmost  re^ 
finement  of  the  period,  she  ded  at  the  age  of  twelve  from 
her  falher*8  house  to  the  neighboring  mountains,  and 
pioed  her  whole  time  in  acta  of  devotion  and  penanoe* 
At  length  she  retired  to  a  cavern  on  Monte  Pellegnno, 
where  she  died,  without  her  place  of  refuge  having  been 
disooTcredt    So  far  the  story  is  probably  true  enough,  but 


what  follows  may  possibly  provoke  the  doubts  of  a  skep- 
tical mind. 

During  the  terrible  plagao  of  1624,  when  all  efforts  to 
stay  its  ravages  proved  ineBfectual,  the  saint  appeared  In  a 
dream  to  a  certain  inhabitant  of  Palermo,  and  disoloaed  to 
him  the  spot  where  her  mortal  relics  yet  remained  xm* 
buried^  which  were  reverently  gathered  up  and  deposited 
in  the  custody  of  the  archbishop.     Still  the  pestilenoe  re- 
fused to  leave  Palermo,  until  one  day  a  certain  Yinoenzo  ' 
Bonelli,  a  soapcnaker,  wandariog  about  the  mountain  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  his  better- half »  was  encountered  by  a 
beautiful  damsel*  who  said  tohim^  ''Come  hither  with  me, 
Yinoenzo,  and  I  will  show  you  my  grotto/*     Bonelli*  all 
in  a  tremble,  demanded  her  name,     "  I  am  Rosalia,**  re- 
plied the  virgin.      ''Then   why,'*  said   the  soapmakeiv 
plucking  up  courage  to  address  her»  **do  you  abandon  ] 
your  country  to  so  many  aMtotiona  ?"     ''Such  has  been] 
the  will  ol  Heaven,"  interrupted  the  saint ;  "  but  I  am  noifi 
sent  to  announce  that  so  soon  as  my  body  shall  be  oarriadJ 
in  procession  through  the  city  the  pestilence  shall  oease."^ 
She  then  showed  Bonelli  her  plaoe  of  retreat,  advifted  hin 
to  confide  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  to  his  confessor, 
and  moreover  predicted  that  in  four  days  he  should  bs^ 
with  her  in  paradise. 

Bouelli,  of  course,  fulfilled  his  inslructtons  to  the  tetter, 
and  informed  his  coufesaor,  who  eertiAcd  the  facts  bji 
taking  down  the  deposition  in  the  presence  of  two  pioos ' 
Capucluns.     But  the  most  ooncloaive  eTidence>  says  the 
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narrator,  waa  nDdonbiedly  the  ddatU  of  the  eoApmaker 
himself,  who  died  ae  the  eaint  had  prognosticated »  jnat 
four  da^a  after  his  gloriona  vifiion  apoD  the  mountain.  In 
obadienoe  to  tbe  Tirgin's  wiU,  her  bones  ^rero  now  carried 
in  splendid  procession  through  the  eitj,  loUowed  bj  the 
senate,  the  olergj,  and  the  peopK  From  that  very  mo- 
ment the  plague  began  to  diminish,  and  totally  oesaed  aa 
soon  as  the  preoions  relics  had  been  duly  circulated 
through  the  entire  extent  of  the  city. 

No  wonder  that  the  pions  Falermitans  should  honor  the 
memory  of  enoh  a  signal  deliTeranoe  by  a  yenrly  festival 
which  occnni  in  Jnly»  and  lasts  for  seyeral  dajs.  A  mag- 
nificent our  ii  QOnduoted  about  the  city,  there  are  spleudid 
exhibitions  of 
fireworks,  and 
the  ioterior  of 
the  cathedral  is 
all  in  a  blaze 
With  20,000 
wax-lights  re- 
flected in  mir- 
rors, while  the 
whole  popular 
tion  of  the  oity, 
from  the  high- 
est to  the  low- 
est* gife  them- 
selves up  to  a 
frenzy  of  pious 
diasiputioD. 

The  grotto 
thus  miracu- 
lously discov- 
ered is  a  good 
way  up  the 
Tuouotain,  and 
adorned  by  a 
etfttae  of  Banta 
BosalJa  covered 
with  m  robe  of 
solid  gold, 
wliile  another, 
efliigy  of  her 
stands  in  a 
etrikingly  pic- 
tures que  situa- 
tion  on  the 
brink  of  a  tn::- 
mendous  pre- 
cipice, a  sea- 
mark for  the 
pious  mariner* 
who  crosses 
himself  and  iu- 
vokes  protec- 
tion oi  his  patroB  eaint  The  view  hence  is  most  mag- 
nificent, and  iudependeatly  of  pious  considerations,  will 
amplj  repay  a  pilgrimage.  The  aaoent  is  rendered  easy 
for  mule:  by  z  Doble  causeway,  which  ascends  the  steep 
slope  ci  the  mountaiu  by  a  series  of  zigzags. 

Another  very  superb  view  of  Palermo  is  obtained  from 
this  causeway,  in  which  the  hiirbor,  the  Marina,  and  the 
distant  coast  toward  Bar^oria,  with  the  singnlar  mountains 
that  inclose  tho  bay»  form  certainly  a  moat  enchanting 
picture. 

About  hali  way  back  from  Santa  Maria  di  Gesu  to  the 
city;  s  little  to  the  left  of  tho  road,  and  distinguishable  by 
tha  surrounding  cluster  of  cypresses,  is  the  church  and 
Monastery  of  Santo  Spirito,  one  of  the  earliest  GhiiBtian 
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fonDdatloos  at  Palermo,  begun  by  Archbishop  Walter  in 
1173,  and  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  memorable  Bicilisa 
Vespers, 

On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  in  tbe  year  1262,  at  the  Chnioh 
of  Snoto  Spirito,  sitnated  in  the  fields— theu  dad  in  all 
their  vernal  beau^— about  half  a  mile  from  Palermo,  a 
great  concourse  of  the  citizens  had  assembled  for  veapera 
when  the  French,  in  number  about  200,  chsi^ged  some  of 
them  with  wearing  concealed  arms,  and  meditating  resist- 
ance to  authority.  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  advanced  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  sunronoded  bj  her  friends,  when 
one  of  the  Frenchmen,  named  Droette,  under  the  pretence 
of  searching  for  a  hidden  weapon,  insolently  thrust  his 

hand  into  her 
bosom*  She 
ins  t  ft  n  tly 
fainted,  and 
fell  into  her 
h  usba  nd's 
ir  mSt  who 
furiously  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh, 
let  those 
Prsnohmen 
dier  *•  Death 
to  the  French  r 
was  re-echoed 
by  the  infuri* 
a  t  e  d  crowds 
who,  armed 
with  kniveiB. 
clubs  aud 
sticks,  fell  with 
such  despeni* 
tion  upon  their 
armed  enemies 
thai  they  cut 
them  off  even 
to  a  single  man. 
With  passions 
thus  in£amed« 
they  then 
rushed  into  the 
city,  broke  into 
the  convents, 
and  killed 
every  monk  of 
French  extrac- 
tion*  The 
butchery  was 
horrible  ;  u  o 
altftr  served  as 
a  refuge ;  men, 
women  and 
children  fell  in- 
discriminate victims  to  the  tempest  of  popular  frenzy* 
Sooh  bloodthirsty  ferocity,  as  Palmeri  well  observes, 
would  stomp  the  Sicilian  uame  with  indelible  inf  Jimy,  were 
it  not  jostified  in  some  degree  by  the  illegal  manner  in 
which  the  Angevins  had  come  into  possession  of  the  king- 
dom— by  the  murder  of  Conrad  and  so  many  other  vis- 
tims,  the  subversion  of  all  law,  and  the  cruelty  and  op* 
praesion  under  which  the  people  had  so  long  groaned. 

The  French  were  hunted  down  through  the  whole 
island  and  attacked  in  their  castles,  from  the  towers  ol 
which  they  precipitated  themselves  in  despair.  The  Sid* 
bans  killed  every  one  detected  as  a  foreigner  by  observing 
his  pronunciation  of  the  word  '^cioeri^"  or  vetches — a  test 
similar  to  that  of  *'3hibboletht"  institoted  by  Jephthnh 
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OQ  the  Bkaghier  of  Ephnimitea  Not  a  Frenohman  was 
left  alive,  exoept  William  de  Poroelet,  whose  exemplary 
Tirtnea  obtained  his  immonitj  even  in  thia  hoar  of  dread- 
ful retribation. 

Thia  year  Palermo  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  show 
the  aix  hundredth  anniversary  of  that  day  of  blood.  Every 
spot  connected  with  the  tragedy  was  invested  with  re- 
newed interest,  bnt  beyond  all  others  the  Ohnrohof  Santo 
Bpirito,  of  which  little  remains  in  our  day  exoept  the  east 
end.  This  exhibits  pointed  windows  and  interlacing 
arches.  To  this  edifice  is  now  attached  the  Campo  Santo, 
or  cemetery,  which  we  turned  out  of  the  road  to  examine. 
On  passing  the  gates,  we  entered  an  avenue  of  gloomy 
cypresses,  on  each  side  of  which  were  ranges  of  large  pits 
oovered  with  stone  slabs,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year, 
into  which  at  nightfall  the  bodies  of  the  vulgar  dead  are 
promiscuously  thrown,  amidst  a  horrid  confusion,  from 
which  the  imagination  revolts,  then  covered  with  quick- 
lime, sealed  up,  and  left  to  fester  and  decay  until  the 
same  day  of  the  next  year  comes  round,  when  a  fresh 
burden  of  the  dead  are  flung  in  upon  the  moldering  relics 
of  their  predecessors. 

Through  this  dreary  approach  we  reached  the  convent 
Itself,  and  the  guide,  throwing  open  a  pair  of  gates, 
pointed  out  two  vaulted  galleries,'.the  sight  of  which,  thus 
unexpectedly  disclosed,  struck  upon  the  senses  with  a 
sudden  shock,  and  haunted  the  memory  for  a  long  time 
afterward.  The 'skeletons  of  the  dead,  belonging  to  a 
certain  brotherhood,  were  here  exposed  in  coffins  and 
eases,  elothed  by  the  care  of  their  friends  in  the  very 
vestments  which  they  had  assumed  when  covered  with 
flesh  and  blood — a  spectacle  which  would  have  been 
grotesque  had  it  not  been  unspeakably  ghastly. 

On  one  side  might  be  seen  the  bones  of  a  soldier 
invested  in  all  his  regimental  finery,  and  on  the  other  a 
female  with  her  haftds  clothed  in  uhite  kid  gloves^  her  skull 
grinning  horribly  from  the  midst  of  ribbons  and  laces, 
and,  but  for  the  chapless  jaws,  reminding  one  of  the  expos- 
tulation of  the  fine  lady  in  Pope : 

-  *  One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead ; 
And,  Betty,  give  this  cheelc  a  little  red." 

Palermo  is  traversed  by  two  long  streets,  with  a  hand- 
■ome  circus  at  the  intersection,  and  forming  the  principal 
avenues  of  traffic  and  pleasure.  The  principal,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Marina  to  the  Palace,  is  the  Corao  Yittorio 
Emmanuele,  formerly  called  the  **Cassaro,"from  the  "Al 
Cazar,"  or  market  of  the  Saracens.  Though  not  very 
broad,  it  is  yet  somewhat  stately  in  appearance,  the  base- 
ment, principally  used  as  shops,  being  adorned  with  hand- 
some portals,  surmounted  with  coats-of-arms ;  the  first 
floor,  or  '*  piano-nobile,"  occupied  by  the  more  respectable 
families,  furnished  with  overhanging  balconies.  But  then 
these  gateways  are  stuck  over  with  bills,  these  balconies 
often  decorated  with  pendent  strings  of  macaroni,  or 
festooned  with  the  family  linen  hung  out  to  dry. 

This  street  is  crossed  by  the  Corso  Oaribaldi,  formerly 
the  Via  Macqueda,  with  its  churches  and  palaces,  but 
less  animated  than  the  other  Corso.  Both  are  dotted  with 
the  curious  giarre,  or  reservoirs  for  pure  water,  a  noble 
bequest  of  the  Saracens. 

The  Marina,  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower,  is  the 
great  boast  and  pride  of  the  Palermitans,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  promenade  in 
Europe.  The  lower  runs  along  the  seaside,  extending 
from  the  gate  which  terminates  the  principal  street^  as  far 
as  the  Botanical  Gardens  ;  a  footway,  well  paved  and 
lighted,  borders  the  margin  of  the  bay,  the  carriaflfeway  is 
i>road  and  ample,  and  there  are  besides  avenues  of  trees 


for  foot-passengers.  Above  this  is  a  raised  terrace,  form- 
ing the  upper  Marina,  bordered  by  magnificent  honaes, 
the  gardens,  or  tile-paved  courts  of  which  are  separated 
merely  by  a  light  railing  from  the  promenade.  But  it  is 
the  surrounding  soenery  which  constitutes  its  distinguish- 
ing  beauty. 

In  our  times  Palermo  is  associated  with  Oaribaldi,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  its  finest  street  bears  bis  name.  On  the 
13th  of  May,  1860,  within  two  weeks  after  landing  in 
Sicily,  he  attacked  Palermo,  though  it  was  held  by  a  Nea- 
politan general  with  12,000  regular  troops.  The  people^ 
however,  were  on  his  side,  and  in  four  hours  after  his  ap- 
pearanoe  at  the  Termini  Oate,  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
dty,  having  driven  the  Neapolitans  to  the  palace  and 
castle. 

Six  years  after,  the  people  of  Palermo  rose  to  save  their 
time-honored  shrines  and  convents  from  suppression,  but 
they  found  their  new  masters  as  tyrannical  as  their  old ;  the 
house  of  Savoy  butchered  them  as  ruthlessly  as  Bourbon 
had  ever  done. 


LITTLE   BO-PEEP. 

By  H.  Cholmondelev  Pennei.l. 

LiTTLX  Bo-peep  has  lost  her  sheep. 

And  some  one  or  other's  lost  Little  Bo-peep— 

Or  she'd  never  be  wandering  at  twelve  o'clock 

With  a  golden  crook,  and  a  velvet  frock, 

In  a  diamond  necklace,  in  such  a  rout. 

In  diamond  buckles,  and,  my !  how  shocking, 

A  beautiful  leg  In  a  red-silk  stocking  I 

And  an  ankle  a  sculptor  might  rave  about. 

But  I  think  she^s  a  little  witch,  you  know. 

With  the  broomstlck-crook  and  her  high-heel'd  shoe. 

And  the  mischievous  fun  that  flashes  thro' 

The  wreaths  of  her  amber  hair— don't  you  ? 

No  wonder  the  flock  follows  Little  Bo-peep, 

8uoh  a  shepherd  would  turn  all  the  world  into  sheep. 

To  trot  at  her  heels  and  look  up  in  the  face 

Of  their  pastor,  for->  goodness  knows  what— not  for  grace  f- 

Her  face  that  recalls  in  its  reds  and  its  bluos 

(Blue  eyes,  and  red  lips  full  of  pearls,  if  you  choose) 

And  its  setting  of  gold,  **  Esmeralda"  by  Greuze  .... 

There's  "  Little  Bo-peop,"  dress,  diamonds  and  all. 

As  I  met  her  last  night  at  the  Fancy  Bail. 


A  CURIOUS  SCIENTIFIC  LNSTKUJIExXT. 

A  New  York  paper  mentions  a  cnrions  instmment  in- 
vented by  a  vonng  Japanese  engineer.  It  is  a  familiar 
fact  to  those  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  snrvej' 
ing  and  engineering,  that  the  most  tedions  oalcalations 
associated  with  professional  services  of  that  class  arise 
from  the  method  of  triangnlation  now  in  nsc,  and  from 
the  fatiguing  and  abstruse  relations  of  sines  and  cosines 
which  enter  into  the  work.  The  necessity  of  an  instm- 
ment capable  of  measuring  these  relations  with  aoon« 
racy,  and  of  experimentally  solving  the  problems  of  trigo- 
nometry arising  in  the  course  of  a  survey,  has  been  long 
confessed  by  engineers. 

The  invention  perfected  by  the  young  Japanese  en- 
gineer— net  patented,  by -the-way^ consists  primarily  of 
a  steel  or  brass  plate,  near  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  grad- 
uated bar  which  may  represent  the  base  of  any  given  tri- 
angle. The  bar  is  graduated  into  ten  equal  parts  with 
extreme  aocuraoy,  and  these  sections  are  again  graduated 
until  a  linear  register  of  the  utmost  conceivable  fineness  is 
produced.  At  one  end  of  the  bar  is  fixed  a  semicircular 
plate,  the  ofrcumferenoe  of  which  is  graduated  into  de* 
grees,  minntes  and  seconds,  and  the  base  of  whioh  is  par- 
allel with  the  bar  itself.    At  the  other  end  is  placed  a 
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qnadranfti  or  qaarter  of  a  circle,  graduated  in  the  same 
manner.  At  the  centre  of  each  of  the  oirolee  of  which 
these  plates  form  sections,  a  movable  bar  tarns  npoa  a 
pivot  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hands  of  a  olock.  Each 
of  these  bars  is  graduated  into  ten  equal  parts  of  the  same 
length  as  those  of  the  bases,  and  each  part  is  finally  sub- 
divided. The  quadrant  and  semiciroular  plates  are  also 
so  constructed  as  to  slide  into  the  fixed  bar,  thus  forming 
a  base-line  of  anj  convenient  or  assignable  length.  With 
this  instrument  such  problems  as  those  in  which  one 
angle  and  the  adjacent  sides,  one  side  and  the  adjacent 
angles,  or  one  angle  and  the  opposite  side  are  given,  to 
find  the  other  factors,  may  be  performed  instantaneously 
without  calculation.  Having,  for  example,  one  angle  and 
the  adjacent  sides  given,  the  engineer  revolves  the  gradu- 
ated bar  upon  the  quadrant  if  the  angle  is  less  than  a 
right  angle,  and  upon  the  semicircle  if  it  is  obtuse,  until 
the  proper  angle  is  registered.  Ha  then  revolves  the 
second  bar  until  a  triangle  is  formed  whose  sides  are  ex- 
actly proportionate  to  those  given,  and  reads  off  the 
second  angle  from  the  plate.  To  find  the  third  it  is  only 
necessary  to  subtract  the  sum  of  the  two  already  ascer- 
tained from  180.  In  the  meantime,  the  ratio  of  the  third 
side  to  the  other  has  already  been  registered  upon  the 
second  movable  bar.  The  problem  is  consequently 
solved  without  reference  to  the  sines,  cosines  and  tedious 
logarithms  with  which  trigonometry  abounds. 


THE  PRIMER. 

Ax  Interesting  BsncsaNOE  to  its  Eablt  Usb  in  New  Enqlaho. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Congrefjationalisl  contains  an  in- 
teresting article  upcm  some  of  the  earliest  Primers  in  use 
in  New  England.  A  single  copy  of  an  Indian  Primer, 
compiled  by  John  Eliot  and  printed  at  Cambridge,  in 
1669,  has  been  preserved.  Mr.  L  Hammond  Trumbull,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  it  appears,  is  of  opinion  that  its  contents 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  earliest  New 
England  Primer  in  English,  before  they  were  *' enlarged" 
and  *'  improved,  *'  or  '*  adorned  with  cuts. "  This  is  nearly 
twenty  years  older  than  the  first  New  England  Primer 
which  can  he  traced,  and  sixty-eight  years  older  than  the 
earliest  now  known  to  survive  in  a  complete  form.  '*  The 
•New  England  Primer'  of  1737,"  the  ConsiUuiionalist  says, 
<•  has  on  the  inside  of  the  first  leaf,  before  the  title,  a 
woodcut  of  'King  George  IL,'  and  on  the  reverse  a 
ghastly  image  labeled  '  The  Pope,  or  Man  of  Sin.'  It  has 
the  'Great  Capital  Letters,'  the  'Small  Letters,'  the 
'Easie  Syllables  for  Children,'  the  'Words  of  One  Syl- 
lable,' and  so  on  to  those  oaterpillary  ones  of  six  syllables 
each.  Then  come  the  woodcuts  with  their  rhymes,  begin- 
ning, ' In  Adam's  fall  we  sinned  all'— but  stopping  short 
of  the  late  Dr.  Taylor's  suggestion  of  the  next  stage  of  the 
same  truth : 

*  In  Cain's  murder 
We  sinned  f  urder.' 

These  are  succeeded  by  'The  Dutiful  Child's  Promises'; 
by  'An  Alphabet  of  Lsssons  for  Youth';  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Commandments ;  six  verses,  '  one 
of  which  every  child  should  leam'by  heart,'  among  which 
^^  '  Now  I  lay  me,'  etc.,  and  another : 

'  Have  oommunion  with  few, 
Be  intimate  with  ONE; 
BealJostlybyaU, 
Speak  evU  of  none.* 

Then  ooma  prayers  at  lying  down  and  for  the  morning. 


the  names  and  orders  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  with  •  Verses  for  Little  Children,'  beginning ; 

*  Though  I  am  young,  a  liUle  one/ 
and  the  hynm : 

'  Lord,  if  Thou  lengthen  oat  my  days/  ero., 

followed,  over  leaf^  by  the  famous  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
picture-cut  of  '  Mr.  John  Rogers,  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
in  London,  the  first  Martyr  in  Queen  Mary's  Beign  '—his 
wife,  '  with  nine  small  Children,  and  one  at  her  Breast, 
following  him  to  the  Stake.'  Then  follow  the  verses  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bogers,  as  an  '  Exhortation ' 
(in  Liter  editions,  '  Advice ')  to  his  children  ;  but  which 
Mr.  Trumbell  shows  were,  in  fact,  composed  by  Bobert 
Smith,  a  contemporary  of  Bogers,  and  later  a  martyr  also. 
The  '  Shorter  Catechism '  completes  the  book*  The  next 
edition  known  to  exist  is  called  the '  New  England  Primer, 
Improved,'  printed  at  Boston,  in  1768,  and  very  oondder- 
ably  altered  from  its  predecessor.  Dr.  Trumbull  points 
out  that  the  '  Great  Bevival '  had  intervened  between  these 
two  editions,  and  he  traces  to  the  influence  of  this  fact  the 
obvious  change  which  now  comes  over  the  spirit  of  the 
Primer,  which  is  no  longer  primarily  anti-Papal,  but 
EvangelieaL  The  Pope^  as  a  bugbear,  is  gone,  and  *all 
that  savored  of  worldliness,  frivolity  and  vain  imaginings' 
was  ousted  by  a  substitute  of  a  distinctively  religious 
tone.  Notice  some  such  changes  of  this  character  as  the 
following  : 

OriginaL  "ImproredJ^ 

The  Cat  doth  play  (JftrUt  orucifled 

And  after  slay.  For  sinners  dy'd. 


A  Dog  will  bite 
A  Thief  at  night 

Nightingales  sln^ 
In  time  of  Spring. 

Time  outs  down  all 
Both  great  and  small. 


The  Deluge  drown'd 
The  earth  around. 

Koah  did  view 

Th'  old  world  &  new. 

Young  Timothy 
Xieamt  sin  to  fly. 


Dr.  Trumbull  also  points  out  how  the  liberty  thus  taken 
by  this  editor  emboldened  those  who  published  later 
editions  to  make  still  further  innovations.  Witness  tho 
following  changes  in  regard  to  the  letter  K : 

1737.  Our  King  the  good 
No  man  of  blood. 

1768.  Proud  Korah's  Troop 
Was  swallowed  up. 

1707.  The  British  lOng 
Lost  States  thirteen 

1812.  *Tis  youth's  delight 
To  fly  their  Kite, 

This '  Improved '  Primer  was  issued  in  succeeding  editions 
in  1770,  1776  and  1777." 


AlWUT  BEVERAGES. 

Ancient  Egypt  had  a  species  of  wine,  and  also  a  liquor 
called  zythos,  drawn  from  barley  by  fermentation,  resem- 
bling beer.  That  the  people  did  not  escape  from  intoxi- 
cation is  shown  by  drawings  which  have  been  preserved  oi 
slaves  carrying  their  masters  home,  and  the  like  ;  but  the 
eflfects  of  the  two  drinks  were  noticed  to  be  different 

Oreoians  nsed  wine  from  the  earliest  period,  and  history 
gives  many  tokens  that  they  did  so  to  excess.  Bnt  tho 
statemeni  that  they  were  fond  of  pouring  salt-water  into 
it  to  improve  the  flavor  rises  a  gentle  suspicion  that  il 
differed  from  modem  wine.  The  like  inference  iasoggestad 
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bj  reading  that  amoQg  the  Homans  the  low*prlGcd  gr^ddi 
of  wine  sold  at  threepence  for  ten  gallons,  and  that  the 
magnates  drank  it  by  the  gallan.  Bat  both  the  QreciAna 
and  EomanB  imported  wine  from  Egypt ;  who  ksowa  bat 
thia  may  have  been  the  ohlef  oanse  of  intemperance  among 
them? 

Julias  Occsar^a  troops  seemed  lo  have  carried,  perhaps 
not  the  original  idea  of  wine  and  malt  liquor^  but  improved 
Txays  of  making  them,  to  Gaul  and  Britain  ;  and  gf^P*^- 
eoltnre  and  wine- making  throve  in  Franoe  becanae  natarnl 
to  the  soD  and  climate,  while  ale  and  beer  were  so  suited 
to  English  conditions,  and  were  so  easily  made  by  a  people 
raising  an  abundance  of  grain,  that  they  soon  became  the 
national  beverages  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  mead  and  cider  with 
which  the  ancient  Britons  had 
been  wont  to  regale  them- 
selves. 

Barley  is  the  basis  of  ueverai 
drinks  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  by  processes 
anslogons  to  modern  brewingi 
but  they  are  totally  dUferent  in 
their  in toxicat in  g  effects*  The 
discoverers  of  America  found 
maize  in  xae  among  the  native 
tribes  in  making  a  species  of 
beer  callod  ohica ;  and  history 
indicates  that  the  natives 
would  have  sufTered  less  from 
intemperance  if  t  h  e  y  had 
clung  to  their  own  drink  than 
they  have  since  adopting  the 
strong  liqnor  in  trod  need  by 
the  whites. 

There  are  some  unexpected 
Bouroea  of  these  beverages.  In 
Eoglimd,  spruce,  lir^  birch, 
maple,  and  ash  trees  have  in 
former  years  been  tapped,  and 
the  sap  fermented  for  a  drink. 


The  willow^  poplar,  sycamore^ 
and  walnttt  ore  said  to  yield 
palatable  beverages.  Koumtas, 
of  which  descriptione  were 
published  during  Preaident 
Garfleld*fi  illneesi  is  fermented 
milk,  and  is  the  basis  of  wliat 
may  bo  called  the  konnun 
cure,  administered  to  Individ- 
nols  at  establishments  main- 
tained among  the  Tartars  ;  but 
doctors  differ  as  to  whether  the 
treatment  when  tried  by  Amer< 
icaus  or  Englishmen  eOeoftB  m 
radical  cure  or  only  oames  m 
temporary  fattening.  Tbo 
dtiuk  is  a  favorite  one  among 
the  Tartars  and  Ciroaasiaiia» 
and  they  have  a  legend  thai 
the  angel  who  enocored  Hagar 
in  the  desert  showed  her  how 
to  make  it,  and  the  leoetpt 
has  been  handed  down  from 
that  time. 

The  Chinese  make  Uqnodrs, 
and  mischievous  ones^to  in- 
dulge them  freely  in  their 
native  drinks  would  not  be  a 
hopeful  experiment— from  rice,  from  the  palm^  and  even 
from  mutton.  Sak(5  ia  a  beer  which  hits  been  loag  and 
widely  used  in  Japan,  and,  though  strong,  ia  called  whole* 
some  ;  and  the  Japanese  make  other  drinks  from  plumn^ 
from  the  juice  of  the  plum  or  the  birch«  and  from  lh( ' 
flowers  of  the  motherwort  and  the  peaoh.  The  BtLssiani 
delight  in  quaas  made  from  barley  and  rye  flour.  Several 
varieties  of  gra^s,  herbs,  or  flowers,  roots  of  sundry  plants, 
the  juioes  of  the  sngar-cane,  the  aloe  or  the  cavaasa,  and 
even  of  the  potato  and  beet  are  used  among  various  tribee 
or  nations  as  the  basis  of  some  favorite  drink. 


Thkbe  is  more  fatigue  in  hkzinesa  than  in  a  life  of  labor. 
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A  WHITED   SEPULCHRE. 

By  M.  T.  CALDOK. 
Chapter  L 


"  So  THE  morning  miul  is  in  I  but  wbat  is  that  to  me  V* 
WB0  Philip  Markham'8  liatlera  thong  lit »  as  he  saw  the 
ffor^on  emerging  from  the  low  doorway  of  tha  pen^iorit 
with  seTeral  letter  a  in  his  bond* 

And  his  ejes  strajed  awaj,  dreamily,  to  the  glorioua 
aoene  ontapread  before  the  garden  of  tho  little  pension  of 
Fran  Hellers,  which  bnmble  little  building  nestled  among 
the  trees  below  Heidelberg  Caatle,  and  commanded  alike 
'tiie  majeaty  of  the  world- renowned  rains  at  the  aummit  of 
the  moan  tain  and  a  full  view  of  the  lovely  valley  beneath, 
with  its  clnatering  town-roofs  close  at  hand,  and  its  fax 
stretches  of  emerald  plains,  through  which  the  placid  river 
woTJod  under  its  arched  bridges,  sweepiflg  on  ward  te  ita 
Sanction  with  the  magni^cent  Hhine. 

VoL  XIV..  No,  4—29. 


The  admiring  brown  eyes  did  not  belong  to  a  newly 
arrived  tourist  Philip  Markham  had  received  hia  degree 
from  the  University  of  Heidelberg  nearly  aix  montlia  pre- 
viotip,  after  several  years  of  faithful  sthdy. 

And  he  was  atiU  lingering  to  follow  np  those  special 
studies  which  most  deeply  interested  him. 

He  had  been  away  for  the  last  two  months,  on  a  vaca- 
tion tramp  throngh  Tyrol,  and  he  was  only  yesterday  re- 
turned to  bis  little  room  in  the  pejisioju 

Consequently,  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  other 
members  of  Fran  Heller's  constantly  changing  family  ;  % 
goodly  portion  of  which  was  made  np  of  tonrists  of  all 
nationalities*  coming  eagerly  to  enjoy  a  close  proximity  to 
the  grand  old  castkL 
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He  bad  taken  UIb  egg  aad  to&st  at  a  late  breakfast- hoar, 
Tind  met  OQ  one  at  the  tftble. 

Bat  mace  ho  hud  come  oat  into  the  garden  he  was  aw^re 
that  the  beaoh  bejond  him  was  oooiipied. 

He  was  not  so  intereetod  in  the  pallid- faced ^  elderly  gen- 
Ueiuan^  who  was  pouring  over  a  London  paper^  aa  in  the 
owner  of  a  soft,  eweei  voice,  whoae  poaseesor  was  hidden 
from  him  bj  tUe  gentleman's  shoulder  and  the  trailing 
vines. 

That  it  was  a  ladj  was  made  evident  by  a  heap  of  float* 
ing  draperies  appearing  bejoad  the  gentleman's  knee. 
And  something  in  their  color — a  pole- blue — and  flattering 
knots  of  ribbon,  ahio  viaibld,  gaya  a  pleasing  suggestion  of 
youth  and  beautj. 

He  was  just  inquiring  of  himself  what  pretext  would 
furnish  excuse  for  rMng  and  sauntering  to  a  position 
which  would  oommaud  a  full  view  of  that  bench,  when  the 
ffarj^on  appa&rod  and  walked  directly  toward  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  pale-blue  folds  sUrred,  and  shook  themselves  free 
from  tangles.  A  slender  flgure  rose  up  and  stepped  for- 
ward. 

He  saw  a  graceful  head,  wound  about  with  braids  of  Mr 
hair,  and  two  white  bands  outstretched  in  eagerness. 

*'A  letter  I  oh!  papa,  a  letter  from  home/' said  the 
girlish  voice,  la  English.  "  Who  knows  bat  it  is  a  sum* 
mons  at  last  V* 

The  words  were  nothing,  bat  there  was  a  pathetic  home- 
mokness  in  the  voice. 

The  gentleman  rose  also  and  took  a  step  forward  to  meet 
Fmnz.  whose  honest  face  beamed  with  pleasurei  as  he 
held  forth  the  letter. 

It  was  always  a  happiness  for  Frana  to  bring  the  letters 
to  the  English  people,  for,  as  he  said  to  the  Frau  a  dozen 
times  a  week,  **  Let  tbem  be  as  icj  as  the  glaciers  them- 
eolvos  at  all  ether  times,  they  do  glow  and  beam  when  I 
bring  the  letters — always,  always," 

And  this  was  to  be  no  exception  to  the  case,  for  a  red 
flash  tinged  tike  gentleman's  pallid  faoe,  and  his  eye 
sparkled  with  an  almoai  feverish  glitter  as  he  grasped  the 
extended  letter. 

Philip  saw  the  wasted  hands  shaking  with  nervous  agi- 
tation as  they  tore  open  the  envelope,  while  he  yet  stood 
erect  to  read  it 

But  Philip  wss  diverted  from  further  observation,  Franz 
brought  a  letter  for  himself,  with  a  London  postmark. 

He  opened  it,  quickly^  and  read  the  short,  curt  liaee 
within  : 

*'  LoNi>ON.  May  21,  IS^. 
*•  Tq  Philip  Markfmm,  tlevMttrg  : 

**DsAa  BiB-OoloDol  Treats  understatida  that  you  are  through 
your  untverslty  course.    He  wishes  ms  to  requaat  yon  to  oome  at 

[  once  to  Trent©  Towers, ahlre.    luolosed  please  Had  a  draft  to 

dsCmy  aU  expenses.    Tou  had  beet  respond  promptly  hi  peison* 
"We  remain  your  obedient  servants,  OuAifT  &  Wabde." 

Philip  folded  the  letter  oarefully,  and  stared  off  again 
.  down  the  river,  without,  however,  seeing  it,  or  the  blue 
'  mountain  lops  in  the  distaQoe^  below  which  met  the  waters 
of  the  Bhine  and  Neckar  in  a  glad  embraoa. 

**  80  I  am  to  meet  my  unknown  benefactor  at  List !  And 
I'deetiny  is  about  to  turn  the  page  and  reveal  what  1  have 
'  dreamed  about  so  long  1" 

So  much  thought  he  bad  given  to  his  own  letter,  but 

ow  he  wss  sharply  diverted  from  it 

Stmultaneously  with  a  piteous  cry,  "  Papa«  pspa«  why 
[do  you  look  so  T*  oame  tba  thud  cf  a  falliog  body. 

And  turning  quickly,  Pi^ihp  beheld  ths  f^irl  kneeUng 
Ion  the  ground  beside  a  prostrate  Ogure,  trying  vainly  to 
lli(t  it  ID  her  feeble  arms. 


Two  strides  brought  him  to  the  rescue. 

"  Let  me  lift  him  for  you.     Has  be  swooned  V*  he  aald« 

in  a  voice  of  eager  sympathy.     *'  He  will  soon ** 

But  a  siagle  glance  at  the  flushed  face,  the  falleo  jaw, 
oheoked  his  words. 

He  called  sharply  to  Franr.,  who  was  just  entering  th<t 
house. 

A  moment  after  Franz,  the  Frau  herself,  and  half  a 
dozen  others,  were  gathered  about  the  group. 

Philip  had  laid  the  rigid  foim  gently  back  upon  the 

greensward ,  and  the  good  Frau,  with  the  tears  running 

down  her  uheeks,  took  the  pule,  dazed  girl  into  her  arms, 

"  Dear  Fraulein,  it  is  not  of  use.     But  Franz  shall  bris^ 

the  doctor.     But  it  is  not  of  use  ;  the  death  look  is  there." 

"Dead  I    My  father   dead  T'  cried  the  girl,  the  voice 

still  low  and  silvery,  bat  wild  as  jangled  bells.     '^  No,  no, 

that  is  too  terrible  I    It  cannot  be  I   Oh,  bring  a  doctor  I 

Piease  help  me,  sir.     Oh,  bring  me  an  English  doctor  I" 

She  turned  isstinctly  toward  Phibp,  holding  out  to  him 

imploring  hands. 

He  took  them  gently  and  held  them  a  moment  reassur- 
ingly. 

**I  will  do  e%^ery thing  I  can.  But  there  is  no  pulse, 
and  I  lear  she  is  right.  Thero  is  a  look  of  death  on  his 
face.  Bat  he  has  gone  instantaneously,  without  suffering 
from  wasting  disease,  withont  facing  the  agony  of  ap- 
proaching death.  Cau  you  not  be  a  little  comforted  by 
that  thought  T* 

"  Oh,  no.  no  1  I  can  only  think  that  I  have  lost  him, 
that  I  am  all  alone»**  she  faltered,  stariog  blankly  around, 
as  if  her  eyes  s»w  nothing  there.  Then  once  again  she 
turned  imploringly  to  Ptiilip.  **  Oh,  bring  me  a  doctor  ! 
I  know  be  cannot  havo  died  without  a  word.  Papa,  papn, 
si>eak  to  me  I  Only  a  single  word,  papa  I**  and  breaking 
from  tbo  hold  of  the  sobbing  Frau,  she  knelt  down  and 
grasped  the  motionleas  hand,  and  laid  her  cheek  against  it 
fondly. 

There  was  an  English  doctor  in  the  town  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain*  Franz  broaght  him  in  what  he  called  an 
incredibly  short  time,  though  to  those  who  waittsd  every 
moment  had  seemed  an  hour. 

He  cast  a  glance  at  the  fallen  jaw  and  sufl^ed  laoa  and 
slowly  shook  his  head. 

**Not  be;irt,  bnt  brain,'*  he  said,  gravely.     "Such  a 
little  clot  of  blood,  but  inevitably  death/* 
The  poor  girl  shuddered  and  clung  to  Philip's  hand. 
♦*Must  I  believe  it?    Is  it  really  true?"  she  asked. 
woefully* 

**  My  poor  child,"  faltered  PhOip,  in  answer,  "what  osn 
I  say  to  comfort  you  ?  Whom  shall  I  bring  ?  Have  you 
any  friends  in  Heidelberg  ?'' 

** No,  not  one,"  she  answered,  ** It  papa  is  dead  I  have 
not  a  single  friend  this  side  the  ohanneL" 

The  doctor  was  talking  with  the  Frau  aboat  the  neoes* 
sary  legal  formalittes.  Tbe  latter  lifted  the  neglected 
letter  from  the  grotmd,  where  it  was  fluttering  idly,  and 
handed  it  to  the  doctor,  who  in  turn  passed  it  over  to 
Philip.     The  latter  received  it  mechanically. 

"Coax  her  into  the  houses  and  prepare  her  for  that 
speedy  removal  of  the  t^ody  which  seems  so  ornel  to  us,*' 
whispered  the  doctor. 

They  all  seemed  to  turn  to  him  as  to  her  natural  proteo* 
tor.  The  physicUn.  indeed,  supposed  it  to  be  lh«  oass^ 
judging,  perhaps,  by  Phtlip^s  pallid  faos  aad  lorrowliil 
looks. 

''  You  have  scqnalnUnces  lirra.  sonewUare,  ol  ootitaof 
At  Frankfort,  perhaps,  or  Wkabaden,  I  can  swid  ktt 
them.  You  need  a  lady  frMd  ao  mti«h.  Think  a  mo* 
ment,  unX  tell  mo  wh^  to  toAd  for/*  b*  said,  white  Im 
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gently  led  her  into  the  tiny  room  which  answered  for  the 
parlor  and  reception-room  of  the  pension. 

The  wide  eyes  looked  at  him  wietfoliy. 

''There  is  no  one.  I  had  only  papa.  He  did  not  like 
mo  to  make  acqoaintances.  We  ha?e  wandered  over 
Europe  all  these  years,  and  I  was  tired  before — so  tired  I 
Bat  now— oh,  papa,  papa!"  and  with  this  wail,  which 
ended  all  her  sentences,  she  bent  her  face  and  hid  it  in 
her  clasping  hands. 

Philip's  sensitive  nature  was  deeply  toached.  His  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  he  rejoined. 

"  Yon  may  count  upon  my  help  as  far  as  you  will  accept 
it  Whatever  you  wish  shall  be  done.  But  you  know  the 
body  must  soon  be  removed*  Will  yon  have  a  funeral 
service  here,  or *' 

"Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do T  wailed  the 
girl 

Here  the  kind-hearted  Fran  came  forward  and  took  her 
again  into  her  strong  arms. 

"  The  Friiulein  must  be  brave.  She  must  go  and  lie 
down,  or  illness  will  come." 

And  she  carried  her  promptly  out  of  their  sight 

Philip  was  left  with  the  crumpled  letter  still  in  his 
hand. 

*'  It  was  that  odious  letter  which  killed  him,"  said 
Franz,  at  his  elbow.  "  To  think  that  I  should  carry  it  to 
him !" 

Philip  glanced  down  and  read  : 

•«  London,  May  21, 18—. 

"DsAB  Sib— Tours  received.  I  have  no  money  to  remit 
Johan  Jt  Co.  failed  a  month  ago  and  swamped  everything.  Be- 
sides, the  o^d  matter  is  more  dungeroos  than  ever.  Ion  most  not 
think  of  coming  to  England  yet  It  would  be  madness  to  attempt 
it.  Sorry  to  refuse  your  appeal,  but  it  is  Impossible  to  do  other- 
wise.   Yours  truly,  C  J.  H." 

••  Horace  Younge,  HeideXberg,** 

**  Brief  lines  enough  to  be  so  deadly,"  thought  Philip  ; 
'*yet  I  fear  Franz  is  rights  that  the  letter  killed  him. 
Strange !"  and  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  own  letter. 
"  The  two  have  traveled  together  in  the  same  nudls,  alike 
cold,  incisive,  pithy ;  but  on  what  different  errands  I 
That  poor  child  I  what,  indeed,  is  to  become  of  her?" 

About  an  hour  afterward  the  Frau  oame  tiptoeing  up  to 
Philip. 

She  has  been  made  to  sleep.  I  gave  her  of  the  doctor's 
potion,  and  she  sleeps  at  last" 

*<Ah,"  said  Philip,  sorrowfully,  *<if  we  could  only  find 
some  one  she  has  known  and  loved  to  be  there  when  she 
wakes  I    I  shall  dread  that  waking,  Frau  Heller." 

The  kind-hearted  Frau  shook  her  head,  dismany. 

*«  The  officers  hsTo  carried  away  the  body.  There  was 
very  little  gold  in  his  pockets,  and  the  letter  of  credit  was 
taken  up  into  five  pounds.  The  Herr  Doctor  thinks  the 
Englishman  was  poor,"  said  she,  sighing  between  every 
other  word. 

*'Poor  child  I"  re-echoed  Philip. 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  own  affairs,  which  gave  him 
plenty  to  do,  for  he  would  need  to  settle  up  his  Heidel- 
berg accounts,  and  jMck  all  his  effects  ready  for  the  start 
to  England. 

While  be  was  in  the  midst  of  this  work  there  came'  a 
timid  tap  at  his  door. 

He  opoDcd  it,  to  find  the  Frau  standing  there  with  a 
sorely  disturbed  countenance. 

'<Herr  Markham,  I  can  do  nothing  with  that  child. 
She  pays  no  attention  to  the  rest  of  us,  but  continually 
asks  for  yon,"  she  said,  lugnbriou^ly. 

*<I  will  come,"  responded  Philip,  droppinflr  the  port- 
msDtean-stniplMbflldinliisliaiuls;  **  but  X  wish  she  had 
slept  longer." 


*'  She  is  a  poor  distracted  child,"  apologiied  the  Fran. 
**She  does  not  see  that  the  Herr  is  young." 

«•  Indeed  I  should  hope  not  One  does  not  think  of 
conventionalities  under  such  grief." 

Nor  could  Philip  think  of  them  himself  when  he 
entered  the  little  sitting-room  and  saw  the  woe-begone 
face  flush  for  a  moment  out  of  its  deadly  pallor,  and  a 
gleam  of  light  break  across  the  dreary  eyes  that  seemed  to 
have  a  film  of  horror  frozen  upon  their  purple  depths. 

"Oh,"  she  oried,  "you  are  English,  and  you  are  kind. 
Tell  me  what  I  must  da  They  have  carried  my  fkther 
away  I" 

"  My  dear  Miss  Toimge,  you  know  it  is  the  inflexible 
rule  abroad.  And,  after  all,  what  ms^ter?  Tour  father 
has  left  that  frozen  body.  Think  of  him  as  sale  and 
happy — ^with  your  mother,  perhapsi" 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  ought  to  think  of  that,"  she  sighed,  flbKing 
those  dull  eyes  full  upon  his  Isoet  "  But  I  only  remem- 
ber that  I  am  alone.  And  papa  would  never  talk  to  ma  of 
my  mother,  it  hurt  him  so ;  and  thus  I  do  not  seem  to 
know  her." 

"  You  will  wish  me  to  attend  to  the  necessary  rites  f ' 
he  said,  presently.  "Shell  you  bury  him  here,  or  take 
the  body  to  England?" 

With  both  hands  pressed  heavily  against  her  eyelidf, 
she  murmured  back : 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  papa  would  wish — about  Eng- 
land." 

"  Perhaps  you  ought  to  see  this  letter.  If  you  think 
best,  I  can  telegraph  to  any  address  you  give  me." 

He  put  the  letter  gently  in  her  lap  and  walked  to  the 
window. 

She  went  over  it  patiently  many  times  before  she 
grasped  the  meaning,  and  then  she  said,  sharply,  as  if 
every  word  gave  her  a  pang  : 

"No;  I  will  not  carry  him  to  England.^  Let  him  be 
buried  here.  I  can  trust  you  to  attend  to  it  I  thank 
you  for  being  so  kind.  See— here  is  all  our  money  and 
his  watch.  Is  it  enough  to  pay  all  that  is  needed,  and  to 
leave  just  enough  to  take  me,  in  the  cheapest  manner  pos- 
sible, to  England  ?  My  only  relative  is  there— my  Aunt 
Ann.  I  must  find  her.  Oh,  I  must  find  some  one  of  my 
own  or— I  shall  die  1" 

Philip  took  the  scanty  gold  and  the  watch.  Ha  remem- 
bered his  own  generous  draft,  and  answered,  promptly  :  ^^ 

"  It  is  quite  enough.  I  am  gomg  myself  to  London, 
and  immediately.    I  will  see  you  saftiy  there." 

The  Frau,  who  had  been  listening,  here  coughed  aignifl- 
cantiy. 

Philip  colored,  while  he  answered  her  look  piomptij :  \ 

**1  will  go  down  to  the  Sohrieder  and  the  Hotel  da 
Bosse.    There  may  be  ladies  there  starting  for  England." 

The  girl  made  no  reply.  She  had  dosed  her  eyes  and 
clasped  her  hsnds  again  with  that  rigidity  of  grasp  whieh 
betrays  the  unnatural  tension  of  the  nerves. 

Philip  glanced  at  her,  anxiously. 

**  Oh,  to  be  able  to  bring  to  her  a  tender-hearted  coun- 
trywoman I"  was  his  inward  cry. 

For  the  first  time  now  he  could  study  her  face  to  realise 
all  its  soft  carves  and  girlish  graces.  The  features  were 
delicate  and  regular.  The  eyebrows  defined  below  the  . 
broad  low  forehead  in  that  rare  way  which  makes  them  as 
distinct  as  if  penciled  by  an  artist's  brush,  and  yet  not  in 
the  least  protmding  or  heavy. 

The  hair,  disordered  as  it  was»  rippled  away  in  graoafnl 
waves,  and  was  of  a  tint  seldom  seen  ont  of  pMidntings  and 
Parisian  doll-shops— not  red,  nor  brown,  nor  3>elkiw,  bat 
of  a  hue  which  blended  sli  three,  and  eoald  WB/k  ba 
matched  save  perhaps  in  some  field  of  rips  8»^  ^ 
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\m  Im 

daM%  ffotiy 

''T<mwo«UI  Vkmmm 
jcn^WmYaam^rhm  rwiuiiltoMfc, 

with  A  Uwflamd  mimrr.  Oaft  te 
looked  iato 

mj  Ami  Amu'' 

**  Yog  A>il  rmA  Eb^bad  «■  ipiiaDy  «■  » 
wflltttaiidtoliMt.*' 

'' Thai  do  Boi  taoalile  jooBHif  to 
tojon 

And  ate  tanad  licr 

Philip  kit  the  foom  iloiHy,  and  «  KMB  «  Ww 
the  thmhold  Fnii  HeDcr  hod  her  plmip 
•honldei; 

'*Y<m  ndmtaad,  Herr  Ifttkhn,  ihe  k  lika  a 
thftft  ishidfadeep.  She  does  aol  see  UmI  U  k  aot 
for  A  jcfomg  Vtwdkbk  to  kn  00  ^ob  1 
does  not  kaowlhfttjoa  are youg.  She 
learad  to  know  oa^  hv  fitfMi^  and  next  to  him»  ahe 
jaxL  ToowiUthinkno  wioogof  herforthkT'ahi 
anziooafy. 

Philip  atopped  to  dmp  bar  hand  watialj; 

**Toa«raagoodvonMn,nBaHeIkK.  Ithankyoalor 
being  ao  thoughtful  for  thkdeaolate  atiangei;  and  laaaiim 
yon  I  aball  treat  her  ••  I  woold  n  aiater  of  mj  own,  had 
heaven  but  bloaaad  me  with  aoeh  n  tku** 

The  worthy  Fnn  draw  a  long  aig^  of  relief  and  went 
back  to  the  aifting-room. 

Philip  proeeeded  down  the  monntatn'a  winding  road, 
through  the  quaint  atreeta  of  the  old  to  the  new  town,  and 
there  reconnoitred  the  hotels  and  examined  the  register. 

There  were  plenty  of  English  names  upon  the  latt^, 
bnty  as  he  had  feared,  nearly  all  were  ontward  boond. 
However,  he  found  a  conrier  whom  he  had  met  on  hk 
l^oleae  tonr,  and  the  latter  volonteered  to  introdnoe  him 
to  a  party,  one  of  whose  ladies  had  expressed,  in  hk 
heariDg,  a  desire  to  return  to  England. 

Philip  Markham  had  little  experience  of  ladies'  sockty, 
and  since  hk  student  life  at  Heidelberg,  had  scarcely  ex- 
changed  a  single  word  with  any  other  than  Frau  Heller 
and  her  maids— Olga  and  Hildegarde.  At  aDother  time  he 
would  have  shrunk  frem  the  ordeal  before  him. 

Now,  however,  in  the  earneatoess  of  hk  sympathy  with 
the  desolato  girl  at  the  pension,  he  followed  the  oonrier 
without  a  thought  of  embarraaament,  and  found  himaeli 
in  the  midst  of  a  bevy  of  ladiea  and  gentlemen,  who  were 
mostly  in  hats  and  wraps,  waiting  for  the  carriages  to  take 
thorn  upon  their  varying  expeditions. 

Uo  was  not  much  discomposed  by  the  courier's  some- 
what dramatic  introduction.  But  standing  in  their  midst, 
cap  in  hand,  he  told  the  story  of  their  countrymen's  audden 
death,  and  hk  deaolato  daughter's  need. 

There  were  at  least  a  dozen  people  grouped  about  a 
centre-table,  which  was  piled  with  wrapa  and  travelers' 
appnrtenanoes,  and  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  gave  evi- 
dence of  personal  prosperity,  enlightonment,  and  prebabld 
claim  to  bo  called  Ohriitian  and  not  heathen  peopkw 

Yet  Philip  Marston  waa  keenly  disappointed  at  their  re> 
caption  of  hk  little  narrative. 

The  kdiea  said,  in  soft,  low  voices :  "Ah,  how  sad  I" 
"  How  Tory  unfortunate !" 


But 
Her 


ra^oMtoteai 
to 

laaMtamclJafyHK 
tea 

*•  »«  . 

be  ol  ao  aadi 

"iBorercov^tank  to 

a  loay-cheeked 
from  her  fcvsfaaad'a  albov. 

''I  am  8BR  it  woold  be  only  an  annojanea  to  haio  a 
thniat  vpoQ  wae  in  aaeh  gzk^**  aaid 
fir%idly. 

And  immediatelv  there  waa 
tha 

*«Oh!  osrtaialy.  aho  wo^  ted  it  a 
WaaboiddBafaraiakoCaMkaatos.    Bia 
to  Oa  pcivaey  ol  her  griet 

Phflqi  gjbaaad  aravnd,  aad  kk  jos^g  B^ 
ha  ooold  aaawar;  a  tan  gifl  awopi 
wen  Rowing,  her  eyea  foil  of  teaia. 

^  Wait  a  moBMot.  air;  my  mother  k 

aa  aha  has  bmkiaBled.  I  have  not  apokea  baltee, 
I  anppoaed  tha  dder  kdiea  had  tha  bsal  right. 
Oar  earxiaga  k  ordered  tor  a  drive  to  the  nastln.  We  will 
go  first  npoB  thk  enand,  which  k  a  privikga  aa  wdl  as  a 
dn^." 

The  broad-shouldered  man  harried  to  her  aide. 

"That  k  niy  good  giil,''  he  aaid,  proodlj.  •«!  won- 
dered, Kttty,  why  yon  did  not  ^wak  beforsL** 

The  giil'a  brown  eyea  fiaahed  a  aatirical  g)anea  toward 
the  diaeomfited  groap  of  ladies. 

"Why,  papa,  waa  not  ICia.  Mmison  saying,  yesterday, 
that  ahe  waa  the  benefaetreaa  of  her  ahire  ?  And  Mn.  £1- 
phinatone  k  sooh  a  aealona  patron  of  the  orphan  asylum 
at  home.  I  am  only  a  obit  of  a  giri.  I  gave  piaoedence 
to  my  bettera.** 

Philip  forgave  her  the  evident  enjoyment  of  thk  tfirnst 

'*!  thank  you  very  much,"  he  aaid,  in  a  lowered  voioe. 
"Not  more  for  Miaa  Yonnge'a  sake  than  for  my  own.  I 
have  been  a  long  time  away  from  England,  and  have  seen 
but  little  of  my  country  women." 

She  Uughed. 

"I  see ;  you  began  to  think  ns  all  oreatnrea  of  stone.  A 
sort  of  physiological  paradox ;  ezoellent  in  health,  with 
good  oireuktion,  but  without  hearts." 

And  then  the  dear,  honest  brown  eyea  mkted  again,  as 
she  said : 

"But  toll  us  more  about  thk  poor  girL  Think,  papa, 
if  it  had  been  your  Kitty." 

And  ahe  claaped  both  her  gaontleted  handa  about  hk 
arm,  and  leaned  her  head  fondly  against  hk  shoulder. 

Hk  jovial  face  saddened  even  with  the  thought  of  such 
a  trial  touching  hk  darling,  and  he  put  hk  arm  around 
her  proteotiugly,  while  Philip  repeated  hk  account  of  the 
moming'a  tragic  event. 

It  was  scarcely  flnkhed  when  a  hand  was  laid  abruptly 
upon  Philip's  arm.  He  turned  to  see  a  tall  figure,  with 
erect  head,  almoat  higher  than  bia  own,  and  to  oonfront  a 
shigukr  faoe,  of  a  peculiar  dead-whito  tint,  with  two  glit- 
terhig  grey  eyea,  whose  glance  aeemed,  aomehow,  to  bear 
with  them  the  frosty  gkro  of  ioe.  He  could  not  repress  a 
little  start 
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**I  beg  your  pardon/*  said  a  crisp,  ftuthoritetivQ  Toioe. 
•'  My  maid  has  given  me  a  stupid  aooonnt  of  your  story* 
and  I  ba7e  taken  tlie  liberty  to  listen  for  myself.  Did 
yoa  say  the  girfa  name  was  Younge  V 

**Thia  is  Miss  Van  Benthuyaen,  sir,"  said 
the  young  lady,  but  with  a  anule  of  repreaseJ 
amTteement  on  her  face*  "I  did  not  cat<?h 
yonr  name  nnder  the  courier *a  queer  accent^ 
or  I  wonld  finish  the  in  trod  notion.    And,  by- 

the-way,  papa  is  Walter  Anderson,  of 

shire.     Yon  won*t  need  to  be  told  I  am  his 
daughter  Kitty.** 

"And  I  am  Philip  Markham/*  responded 
Philip.  '*Ye^  the  young  lady's  name  is 
Younge." 

«*But  the  father's  name?"  poraned  the 
newcomer.  "There  are  Younges  of  mj  own 
acquaintanoo  abroad  here  somewhere/* 

**  His  name  ia  Horace  Younge.  I  hare  not 
learned  the  daughter's  yet/*  replied  Philip. 


emerald,  set  about  with  diamonds,  shut  suddenly  with  a 
yiselike  grip.  The  thin,  viTidly  scarlet  lips  oertaialy 
twitched  with  a  triumphant  smile,  and  then  settled  iatc» 


\  waa  ft  moment's  silence.     Kitty  Anderson  was  sure 
Ihal  tha  long,  laan  hand  on  which  blazed  a  magoifioent 


grim  gravity.  Bat  the  woman  apoke 
eompoeedly. 

•«  Are  yon  going  to  see  this  girl,  Miaa 
Kitty  ?  I  think  I  will  accompany  you 
if  that  stupid  Miikins  will  ever  bring 
my  fur  cloak." 

'•We  are  waiting  for  my  mother,*' 
replied  Miss  Kitty,  politely. 

But  as  the  tall  figure  moyed  away 
she  shrugged  her  plump  shoulders, 
and  with  a  roguish  glance  at  Philip, 
added  : 

'*  Hapless  Mitkins  1  Condemned  to 
the  perennial  companionship  of  that 
odioQs  fur  cloak.  I  think  Miss  Tan 
Benthuyaen  would  wear  sables  the  year 
round  in  Calcutta  itself." 

Bat  here  the  entrance  of  a  quiet, 
unpretentious  lady,  who  was  immedi- 
ately introduced  as  her  mother,  di7ert* 
ed  Miss  Kitty's  satirical  remarks. 

A  short  time  aftei:ward  Philip  found 
himself  seated  in  the  carriage  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kitty  Anderaon, 
talking  as  freely  as  if  he  had  known 
them  all  his  life. 


Chafteb  n. 
■•Tet  finer  view  is  on  this  side.     Let  me  change  plaoea 
with  you,"  said  Philip,   presently,   noticing   that  Miaa 
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Kittj*^  oloM  hfti,  whkh  MMMd  (o  be  entirely  oompoaed 
of  the  glossy  bloe-green  Impian  plamage,  was  more  than 
half  the  time  far  oat  the  oarriage^  while  its  fair  wearer  was 
closely  absorbed  in  gazing  behind  them. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  she,  hastily,  "I  am  not  staring  be- 
hind me  for  that  We  shall  oome  np  another  time  for 
our  sightseeing.  Bat  I  am  watehing  Miss  Van  Benthny- 
sen's  carriage.  It  is  oerlainlj  following  onrs,  and  she 
most  really  be  coming.     How  rery  strange  I" 

«<  Why,  Kitty,  the  gentleman  will  think  Miss  Van  Ben- 
thnysen  a  heathen,'*  said  her  mother,  reprovingly.  **  Why 
shoald  she  not  oome  to  offer  her  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance ?" 

••MiasVaa  Banthnysen's  sympathy  1"  ejaoolated  Miss 
Kitty.  •*  Whal  a  Dead  Sea  apple  I  All  good  saints  pre- 
serre  me  from  its  freezing  contact  r* 

*<My  dear  ebild,  I  am  alirays  trying  to  persoade  yon 
not  to  form  so^  hasty  opini(Mi&    Miss  Yan  Benthnyaen 

is  peculiar,  bat ^ 

Miss  Kitty  borst  into  a  ringing  laugh,  and  patted  her 
mother's  hand  tenderly. 

*'  Oh,  yon  dear,  good  mammat  Ton  will  never  beHeva 
ill  of  any  one^  80  yon  think  Miss  Van  Benthnysen  is 
only  peetdiarf  Think  of  it,  papa— she  is  peculiar.'' 
The  fitther  Joined  in  her  laugh,  but  he  also  said  : 
**It  would  be  well  to  look  through  your  mother's  rose- 
colored  glasses  aa  often  as  you  can,  Kitty.  It  is  cheerier 
for  both  aides,  I  think.  And  I'm  sure  we  don't  value 
mamma  any  the  less  for  her  peculiarity."  And  he  cast 
a  fond  glance  toward  his  quiet  wife,  while  Kitty  gave  an- 
other pat  to  the  hand. 

**  What   a   pleasant  family  I"  was  Philip's  comment 
'*  Ab,  there  are  no  homes  like  those  of  dear  old  England." 
'*  Miss  Van  Benthnysen  might  be  a  powerful  friend  if 
she  chosOi    She  is  Immensely  wealthy,  and  has  no  near 
relatives,"  observed   Mr.  Anderson,   thoughtfully.     "If 
this  girl  is  so  desolate,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  her  to 
win  Mifls  Van  Benthuy sen's  favor." 
But  Kitty  shrugged  her  shoulders  again. 
"  Is  it  the  pension  I  see— that  roof  up  yonder  among  the 
trees  ?"  she  asked. 

"That  is  it,"  answered  Philip,  and  his  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  sorrowful  orphan  there,  and  his  face  grew 
grave  again. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  until  they  had  descended 
from  the  carriage,  walked  across  the  narrow  yard,  and 
were  steading  before  the  door  which  Fran  Heller  held 
open  for  their  entrance. 

The  kindly   German   face  brightened  visibly   at   this 
relief  from  what  had  evidently  been  felt  as  a  great  burden. 
**  Ah,"  she  murmured  to  Philip,  in  her  native  language, 
•«  English  ladies  !     That  is  right,  Herr  Markham  I" 
If  Philip  shared  her  relief,  it  was  of  short  duration. 
At  their  entrance,  the  slender  figure,  still  sitting  rigidly 
ia  the   easy-ohair,   stirred  slightly,   and   the  blue  eyes 
opened  wearily,  gave  a  listless,  dreary  look,  and  closed 
again. 

Kitty  Anderson  crossed  the  room  swiftly,  and  knelt 
down  beside  her. 

•*  Dear  Miss  Younge,  we  have  come  to  try  to  comfort 

you." 

Again  the  ^^istful  violet  eyes  unclosed,  and  took  their 
dazed  survey  of  the  newcomers. 

The  dry  lips  made  several  inefloctual'efforts  before  they 
could  articulate. 

•*  You  are  very  kind ;  but  nothing  can  be  done  which 
the  gentleman  has  not  attended  to." 

«« Ah,  but  you  are  suffering  so  I"  persisted  Kitty.  "  Oh, 
do  not  think  we  cannot  imagine  it.     My  father  was. once 


reported  lost  upon  a  yachi  And  here  is  my  mother  long* 
ing  to  love  you,  to  console  you  ;  you  must  not  feel  your- 
self utterly  desolate." 

"  You  are  very  kind.     I  don't  wish  to  seem  ungrateful, 
but  I  can't  talk,"  returned  the  girl,  the  very  tones  of  her 
voice  betraying  that  the  attention  was  wearying  instead  of 
alleviating. 
Kitty  drew  back. 

The  mother  came  forward  more  quietly,  and  kissed  the 
fkir  forehead  tenderly. 

*'Your  head  is  strange  and  wild.  Let  me  stroke  it  a 
Uttle  while." 

And  drawing  it  forward  to  her  shoulder,  she  passed  her 

cool  finger-tips  to  and  fro,  murmuring  now  and  then  a 

word  or  two,  in  too  low  a  voice  to  be  heard  by  the  others. 

There  came  a  piteous  quiver  presently  to  the  pallid 

lip* 

**  Ah,  I  never  knew  my  own  mother.  I  had  no  one  bu6 
my  father,  and  he  is  gone." 

*'  My  poor  child  I  But  perhaps  he  is  at  rest  from  many 
burdens." 

•*  I  know  it — yes,  I  know  it  now.  Some  one  in  England 
was  omel  to  hinu  I  will  have  him  buried  where  he  died. 
But  I  must  go  to  England,  because  my  aunt  is  there. 
Aunts  are  next  to  mothers,  are  they  not  ?" 

'*  No  doubt  yours  will  be,  my  dear  child.  And  time 
will  ease  this  dreary  aching  of  your  heart  You  will  even 
learn  not  to  wish  him  back  to  his  trouble.  Try  to  bo 
brave,  dear." 

•'You  are  very  kind.     If  my  own  mother  were  onK 
here — out  I  will  not  wish  her  down  from  heaven.  .  I  shall 
be  better  when  I  find  my  aunt     Ah  I" 
The  exclamation  came  as  Philip  moved  forward. 
That  trustful  look  which  so  troubled  the  Frau  came  into 
her  face. 

"  Ah,  you  have  come  I  Is  all  over  ?  Can  we  start  now 
for  England  ?" 

**Not  over  yet.  Miss  Younge.  Y'ou  forget  I  said  it 
could  not  be  until  after  to-morrow,"  returned  Philip. 

*•  What  I  Has  the  day  not  gone  yet  ?  Oh,  how  long  — 
how  long  it  has  been  I" 

But  here  the  door  opened  noisily,  and  the  tall  figure  of 
Miss  Van  Benthnysen  crossed  the  threshold. 

Was  it  Kitty's  fancy,  or  did  she  really  shrink  back  as 
her  eyes  fell  on  that  pallid  face  ? 

If  there  was  a  moment's  quailing,  it  was  speedily  con- 
quered, for  she  spoke  composedly  : 

**I  came  to  say  that  my  maid  may  return  to  England 
with  you,  and  I  may  decide  before  night  to  return  myself. 
Therefore  you  may  spare  yourself  further  uneasiness." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Philip,  warmly,  for  he  was  im- 
mensely  relieved.  *' Miss  Younge  will  also  appreciate 
your  kindness." 

He  looked  as  he  spoke  toward  the  pale  object  of  the 
general  solicitude. 

At  sound  of  her  name  she  just  turned  her  eyes,  but  she 
said  nothing'. 

"It  is  not  t^trange  that  she  is  unable  now  to  thank  you 
for  the  kindness,"  he  said  again,  feeling,  somehow,  that  it 

belonged  to  him  to  apologize.     "  Another  time " 

But  here  Miss  Van  Benthuysen  interrupted  him  with  an 
imperious  wave  of  the  hand. 

"  She  is  a  child,"  she  said,  "  and  it  may  be  that  I  care 
most  to  relieve  you  from  an  unpleasant  position.  We  will 
take  that  view  of  the  case,  if  you  please." 

"And  her  aunt  in  England  will  make  proper  acknow- 
ledgments," said  Philip. 

"Yes,  I'wiU  take  my  thanks  from  the  aunt»"  was  the 
reaponsa 
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The  girl  oaoght  the  wend  and  ttarted  vp. 

'^Myanntl  Hm  she  oom«?  Oh,  jon  ue  not— mj 
aunt  1"  she  implored,  gazing  np  into  the  hanghty  (ace 
inth  those  pitiful  Tiolet  ejes. 

Miss  Van  Benthnysen  visibly  paled,  even  from  her 
nsaal  dead-white  complexion.  Her  eyes  flashed,  yet  with 
heat  somehow  visible  through  the  ioy  glitter;  and  the 
thin  lips  straightened  into  an  in-drawn  rigidity  that 
almost  took  their  vivid  soarlet  out  of  sight 

"  She  cannot  meet  the  girl's  eyes,"  said  Kitty  Ander- 
son again,  to  herselt  "She  sees  something  in  them 
which  stabs  her  like  a  knife." 

And  she  watched  breathlessly  when  Miss  Van  Benthny- 
sen began  her  swift  answer. 

"No;  I  am  not " 

But  before  the  sentenoe  came  to  its  oondnsion,  the  lady 
stopped  abruptly. 

It  was  very  mueh  as  if  some  invisible  influence  had 
choked  down  the  words  while  in  her  throat. 

She  swallowed  twice,  then  swept  around  to  Philip, 
saying,  imperiously : 

"Tell  her.  She  takes  things  more  understandingly 
from  y oil" 

And  having  said  this,  she  walked  deliberately  from  the 
room. 

Qentle  Mrs.  Anderson  had  been  whispering  a  few  sen- 
tences to  her  husband,  to  which  that  gentleman  had  given 
emphatic  assent  by  a  series  of  energetic  nods. 

Mrs.  Anderson  came  forward  now  in  her  easy,  noiseless 
way. 

"  Mr.  Markham,  there  will  certainly  be  to-night  and  to- 
morrow to  be  spent  in  Heidelberg.  This  poor  child  must 
not  be  left  alone  here.  Can  you  not  persuade  her  to  go 
down  with  us  to  our  hotel  ?  Kitty  shall  share  her  room 
with  her,  and  we  will  all  do  everything  we  can  to  alleviate 
her  wretchedness.  It  will  bo  in  every  way  better,  I  think, 
to  make  the  change.** 

"  My  dear,'*  she  added,  bending  over  the  chair  into 
which  the  girl  had  dropped  again  like  a  wilted  lily„  "we 
will  take  you  home  with  us  until  everything  is  ready  for 
your  departure  for  England." 

"Shall  I  go  ?"  questioned  the  qnivering  lips,  while  the 
blue  eyes  sought  Philip's  face. 

"By  all  means,"  answered  he,  eagerly. 

She  rose  obediently,  and  went  toward  the  hat  and  sha^l 
which  lay  upon  a  table  in  the  room. 

Kitty  Anderson  could  not  refrain  from  a  mischievous 
glance  at  Philip,  as  she  said,  in  an  undertone  : 

"You  have  a  very  apt  pupil  or  a  very  trustful  friend. 
Your  will  is  law  for  her.     She  will  do  anything  you  say." 

He  was  vexed  that  he  could  not  restrain  the  warm  flush 
which  rose  to  his  cheek,  but  he  answered,  gravely  : 

"A  trustful  friend  expresses  it,  I  think  ;  though  I  am 
quite  certain  she  does  not  know  my  name,  or  think  if  I 
am  old  or  young.  But  I  was  in  the  garden,  you  know, 
when  it  happened.  I  was  the  first  to  spring  to  her  assist- 
ance, to  speak  to  her  in  English.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
ia  this  daze  of  grief,  she  relies  blindly  upon  my  assist- 
ance. I  think  she  will  continue  to  do  so  until  she  reaches 
her  aunt.  Please  heaven,  I  will  not  fail  to  deserve  her 
confidence.  I  am  very  thankful  to  your  mother  and  your- 
self, and  to  Miss  Van  Benthnysen,  who  relieves  me  from 
all  the  embarrassment  of  the  position." 

Miss  Kitty's  face  flushed  a  little,  likewise,  and  she 
looked  as  she  felt,  openly  rebuked  for  untimely  levity. 
And  she  answered  in  a  voice  most  amazingly  meek : 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  right  in  her  confldence.  I  know  that 
yon  deserve  it."  And  she  herself  led  the  young  stranger 
tenderly  to  the  carriage. 


Until  it  rolled  out  of  the  oooriyant  Philip  itood  with 
unoovered  head ;  then,  turning;  mw  Mias  Van  Benthnym 
standing  beside  him. 

"  I  suppose  the  body  has  been  carried  to  the  mofgue,** 
began  she,  abruptly.  "  I  know  it  is  not  allowed  to  remain 
here.  I  suppose  you  will  go  there  ?  Gould  I  accompany 
you  to  the  place,  that  I  may  be  sure  of  its  non  identity 
with  the  Horace  Younge  I  knew  ?" 

"Certainly.  I  have  an  agreement  with  the  undertaker 
to  meet  him  shortly— there  at  the  house  for  the  dead.  We 
can  go  now,  if  you  wish,  and  if ^you  will  not  find  it  too 
ninpleasant,"  replied  the  surprised  Philip. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  shrinking  from  unpleasant 
experience,"  she  returned,  ourtly.  "  Gome  at  once  if  yea 
can,"  and  she  swept  toward  her  carriage,  and  dropping 
heavily  upon  its  cushioned  seat,  she  sat  bolt  upright, 
staring  off  vacantly  toward  the  Konigsstahl,  but  without 
realizing  anything  of  its  verdurous  beauty. 

Philip  came  speedily  to  occupy  the  other  seat,  and  gave 
the  necessary  directions  to  the  driver. 

He  had  enough  food  for  reflection  on  his  own  account, 
and  did  not,  until  afterward,  realiza  the  oddity  of  the  pro- 
found silence  between  them  during  the  hour's  drive. 

At  the  dreary  quarters  allotted  for  the  reception  of  the 
newly  dead  he  assisted  her  to  alight,  spoke  the  necessary 
words  to  the  keeper,  and  still  in  silenoe  led  the  way  to  the 
bare,  chill  room  on  whose  slate  slabs  rested  the  long 
white-covered  burdens.  But  for  these  stirless  occupants 
the  apartment  was  empty.  Its  dim  light,  its  damp,  chill 
air,  its  grim  associations,  made  Philip  shiver,  but  Miss 
Van  Benthnysen  marched  straight  forward,  glancing  about 
to  the  half  dozen  occupied  slabs,  and  turning  to  those 
who  attended  her,  demanded  coldly : 

"Which?" 

The  keeper  waved  his  hand  to  the  third,  and  advancing, 
drew  down  the  cloth. 

"  Go,  then,"  she  said,  peremptorily.  "  I  would  be  left 
here  alone  for  five  minutes  ^only  for  five  minutes,  re- 
member I" 

The  German  glanced  dubiously  at  Philip,  but  the  latter 
promptly  led  the  way  to  the  door,  and  himself  closed  it 
behind  them. 

Within  that  dreary  room  Miss  Van  Benthnysen  stood 
motionless  for  at  least  half  the  time  she  had  given  herself. 
Then  suddenly  she  swept  forward  and  stood  at  the  bier, 
looking  down  upon  the  rigid  face  of  the  dead. 

"At  last  1"  she  murmured.  "  Horace,  at  last  we  meet ! 
My  years  of  search  are  ended  at  last" 

Then,  with  the  hand  on  which  the  costly  jewels  blazed, 
she  lifted  a  lock  of  this  thin  gray  hair  which  strayed  over 
the  temple  and  smoothed  it  back  to  its  place. 

"Wrinkles  and  gray  hair,"  she  murmured,  again; 
"yet  I  should  know  the  face  anywhere.  Fifteen  years 
ago  I  spoke  a  fierce  prophecy.  Horace,  I  think  in  yonr 
case  ft  proved  a  true  one.  Mine  is  yet  to  come.  Death 
has  stepped  in  to  spare  yon,  Horace ;  yet  my  promise 
may  still  be  kept.  This  child  is  left  Who  knows  ? 
Perhaps  you  hear  me  now.  Wise  men  have  argued  that 
for  a  few  days,  at  least,  the  liberated  soul  lingers  by  the 
abandoned  tenement  And  if  you  hear,  I  say  again,  I 
will  keep  my  promise,  for  you  are  vulnerable  still,  because 
your  daughter  lives." 

When  she  had  said  this,  she  gave  one  long,  last  look. 
A  spectator  could  not  have  judged  by  her  appearanoe  if  it 
was  of  tenderest  love  or  fiercest  hate. 

Then  she  walked  slowly  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
walked  out,  gravely. 

At  the  outside  she  found  Philip. 

**  Will  yon  retom  in  the  carriage,  or  have  you  dutiea  to 
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detain  yoa  r  iaqoirad  ahe,  in  a,  for  her.  nnwontedlj 
oonrteone  Toioe,  M  aha  took  her  eeei 

"I  think  I  ahaU  remain  nntU  the  undertaker  oomea.**  he 
anawerecL 

"And  aa  regards  expenaea,*'  ahe  aaid'again,  after  a  mo- 
ment'a  ailenoa  "  If  anything  ia  needed,  do  not  be  chary 
of  ahowing  it  to  me.*' 

«*  There  ia  enough/'  he  answered,  qnietlj.  •*!  think  I 
nnderatand  Miaa  Yonnge's  wiahea,  and  I  shall  try  to  carry 
them  out" 

"Very  wise  in  yon.  Yet  I  have  a  whim  of  my  own.  In 
memory  of  old  times,  I  ahonld  like  to  funiah  the  coffin 
myaelf.  or  if  that  ia  not  allowable,  the  plate  for  it  I 
will  give  my  own  orders.  I  know  the  name  and  age^  and 
I  win  inatruct  the  undertaker  that  I  wish  it  put  on  at  the 
last  moment" 

'*  Then  it  is  the  Younge  you  knew  ?  I  wish  you  had 
told  his  daughter.  It  would  open  her  heart  to  yoo,**  aaid 
Philip,  eagerly. 

*'I  beg  your  pardon;  it  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  for  I  know  nothing  about  the  ohild  herself.  I  will 
take  my  own  way  to  open  her  heart  to  me  if  I  deaire 
anything  of  the  sort,"  was  Mias  Van  Benthnysen's  curt 


And  without  another  look  ahe  leaned  back  in  her  aeat 
and  motioned  for  the  driver  to  proceed. 

The  next  day  after  the  burial,  the  undertaker  came  to 
Philip  and  whiapered,  myateiioiialy: 

••It  the  taU  EngUah  lady  all  right  here  V  Upping  hia 
forehead,  aigntHcan^^  "I  put  the  plate  on  aa  ahe  or- 
dtted  it,  at  the  laal  minute,  ao  no  one  ahonld  aee  it  It 
waa  a  heavy  one  of  aolkl  aiher,  and  she  gave  me  a  gold 
piece  for  my  trouble.  But — ^but»  Herr  Markham,  the 
name  waa  not  what  you  aaid,  nor  what  is  on  Fran  Hdler'a 
book.'* 

"  That  ia  eurioua.  However,  I  don't  aee  aathereiaany 
harm  likely  to  eome  from  it  The  aunt  in  England  ia  to 
aend  inatruetioiia  about  a  memorial-stone,  you  know.  *  You 
need  not  tell  me  the  name^  but  write  it  down,  so  that  if  it 
should  be  neoesaaiy  I  can  ask  you  for  it  I  think  she  ac- 
oompaniea  ua  on  the  journey  to  England.  She  may  tell 
me  about  it  another  time." 

Bui  when  he  waa  alone  and  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
aubjedi  PhQip  aaid  again  :  *'  It  ia  very  curious  !" 


Chaptbb  in. 


He 


OouxsKL  MAiiOOiJf  Tbsntb  waa  alone  in  his  library, 
had  pnahed  away  the  ailver  writing-tray  and  the  Bnaaia 
leather  portfolio  of  pi^>era,  and  now  paaaed  hia  hand 
weari^  aeroaa  hia  fordiead,  and  gave  a  abort,  half-impa- 
tient aigh. 

*' And  what  ia  it  all  when  all  is  done  f  he  repeated, 
audibly,  in  a  tone  of  voice  lugnbrioua  enough  to  auit  his 
dismal  quotation. 

The  dear  gray  ere  wandered  around  the  atateiy  room 
thoughtfully.  The  apartment  was  oertdnly  wortii,  and 
could  bear,  the  doeeat  acrutiny.  -It  waa  an  azdiitaetural 
gem  in  ita  way,  and  quite  celebrated  in  a  county  which 
boasted  many  elegant  maoaions. 

The  aingie  eriticinn  to  which  it  waa  open  was  that  it 
had  too  much  the  look  ol  a  cathedral  transept,  so  that  the 
effect  waa  rather  aolemn  and  sombre;  for  the  lichly- 
carved  rafters  ran  up  into  an  archway  throogh  the  whole 
room,  and  the  great  pointed  windows  at  either  end  wen 
fiUed  with  allegoriQal  ptoturea  in  atained  ^sos,  tiirovgli 
which  the  light  stole  in  timidly.  The  carved  or  inlaid 
reading-deaks  acattered  along  "tiie  room  aided  the  eoDOStt 
and  whoi  they  chanced  to  be  pboed  under  aome  ptaoa  of 


sculpture  which  gleamed  out  whitely  in  the  gloom,  Che 
iUuaion  waa  oon^ilete^  and  one  looked  inatineliveij  to^aee 
a  prieatin  hia  embroidered  veatmmts,  oraa  aeolyie  awing* 
ing  his  brazen  oenaer,  or  at  leaat  to  find  a  knaaiiBg  woman 
murmuring  her  ava 

That  all  the  interstioea  and  aloovea  were  packed  doaely 
with  hooka  did  not  aeem  to  leasen  this  effect  Perhape 
it  was  true  that  the  great  library  atTrente  Towera  was  not 
a  cheerful  room.  Yet  it  had  been  very  dear  to  ic^iwym 
Trente'a  anoeetoca,  and  if  he  had  been  questioned  conoerD' 
ing  the  matter,  he  muat  have  admitted,  had  he  anawesed 
truthfully,  that  its  present  maater  waa  both  prood  aad 
fond  of  it,  and  apent  the  greater  portion  of  hia  di^a 
there. 

But  the  present  influence  did  not  aeem  to  be  a  checrfnl 
one.  Malcolm  Trente'a  face  waa  aad,  hia  eyea  ahowad 
weariness  and  deapondenoy. 

The  faithful  old  servitor,  who  came  in  preesnfly,  with  a 
few  letters  on  his  silver  tray,  looked  at  him  with  afteetiooate 
iHiile  thoroughly  reapeotful  aolieitude. 

"It  is  a  bright,  dear  day,  air ;  and  the  roaSa  are  in  line 
condition,'*  he  aaid,  auggeetivdy.  "  Maybe  you'd  like  me 
to  order  Brown  Boyal  aaddled  for  yon  ?" 

*'No^  thank  yon,  Boger;  I  am  expecting  aome  one  down 
from  Grand  k  Warde's,  and  muat  wait  here  to  attend  to 
the  buamess." 

*'There'd  be  tune  for  a  briak  canter  around  the  aqnare. 
air ;  and  you'd  be  all  the  better  for  it  FU  have  the  home 
hereintwominutea,"  peraiated  Boger.  'Tm  afraid  yonr 
head  aehee,  sir." 

*•  Nothing  to  i^>eak  of,  my  good  Boger.  Mtybe  I  am  n 
little  dull ;  but  I  ahall  soon  have  some  young  fellows  here 
to  bri^ten  me  up.  Did  you  go  down  to  the  office  yonr- 
adf?    Anynewa  there?" 

«*Why,  yea,  air;"  returned  Boger,  hia  honeat  laee 
brightening.  "I  met  John  Murray,  and  he  was  quite  in 
a  flutter.  There'3  a  tdegram  just  come,  ordering  the 
Bodkery  to  be  opened  and  made  ready,  Mias  Tan  Ben- 
thuyaen  ia  coming  home  at  laat,  and  so  sudden-Eke  that 
John  and  hia  wife  were  quite  put  out" 

"That  ia  newa,  certainly.  The  Bookery  haa  been  ahut 
up  a  long  time.  But  Miss  Van  Benthnysen  is  aueh  a  bird 
of  flight,  I  don't  auppoee  ahe  will  be  likely  to  stay  long." 

**  John  seemed  to  think  she  would,  sir,  for  ^he  ordered 
him  to  engage  houaemaida  at  onca  And  it  isn't  so  eaay 
work  finding  thoae  who  are  willing  to  ga  It's  aome  time 
since  Miv  Van  Benthuyaen  waa  here^  but" — here  the 
privileged  dd  aervitor  langhted  Ughtly  —  "she  hasn't 
left  a  taking  reputation  bdiind  her.  It  wan't  the  moat 
comfortable  place  in  the  world  being  waiting-maid  for 
IGss  Tan  Benthuyaen,  aoeording  to  Anica  Brown'a 
account" 

"  Miaa  Tan  Benthnyaen  was  a  fine,  apirited  girl  in  her 
youth.  But  ahe  met  a  hard  trial,  and  it  is  not  ao  strange 
that  her  temper  waa  soured,"  apoke  Malcolm  Trenfe, 
meditativdy,  quite  aa  much  aa  if  falking  to  hlmaw^lf  as 
addieasing  dd  Boger.  "She  had  a  deep  nature.  Can  we 
expect  fruit  to  be  sweet  and  gracious  if  it  is  nipped  by  \ 
prematnie  froet  ?  Poor  Tderia  Tan  Benthnysen !  I  think 
of  you  pitifully,  wandering  reatleasly  over  the  world,  and 
^111  finding  BO  peace  to  heal  the  wound  yon  carry  every- 
where with  yoa  r 

And  Maledm  Trente  brushed  his  hand  again  wearily 
aeraas  hk  fbrabead,  and  sighed  deeply. 

Bog«8lole  a  wiattol  glaaoe  at  his  grave  fae^  and  made 
•Bottar  alliipt  te  divest  the  Bnnd  wUeh  was,  he  knew 
hw  the  ana  inslmcl  of  devoted  affeciioo,  dwsDing  upon  an 

•<X  aaflaialimi  that  Mt.  Thoratoo  ia  fixing  up  his 
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flhooUng-box  over  in  Thornley  woods.  Maxwell  ezpeoied 
him  down  from  lown  some  tima  tiiis  week.  He'll  be 
likdj  to  ei»ie  onsr  to  Tho  T(men»  sir.'' 

•'Certdnlj.  rn  writ^  I  think,  nd  Mk  them  aU  here 
ivith  the  other  oompany.  rre  told  yon  before  about  the 
yousg  men  I  expeofeed  aa  gneata.  My  faithfnl  Boger,  yon 
ore  more  a  friend  than  a  aervant  of  mine^  and  I  know  how 
shrewd  and  keen  are  yonr  obsenrationa.  Watoh  theaa 
yonng  feliowB  respectfully,  bnt  closely,  and  tell  lae  which 
yon  woald  rather  see  here  in  my  place  as  maatcr  of  Trente 
Towers. 

*'  In  your  place !  Ob,  Mr.  Malcolm,  in  your  placs  f 
gasped  poor  Boger,  faifl j  blubbering  at  the  rery  angges- 
tion. 

*'  I  am  getting  aleng  in  yeara,  Boger,  and  it  is  my  doty 
to  proride,  if  I  oan,  a  worthy  aneooaaoa  hete  in  the  old 
place  we  lova  ao  weU,"  began  tlte  maatar,  bmahing  away 
the  miat  which  rose  to  his  cyea  at  ttie  liiithfal  serritor's 
distress. 

*'  Oh,  if  I  conld  only  be  of  your  own  blood,  air,"  faltered 
Boger. 

Bat  here  Mtloolm  T^rente  waved  his  hand  with  quiet 
dignity. 

*'We  axe  to  deal  with  the  poesibHitiea  left  oa,'*  he  an- 
swered. *'The  yonng  men  have  each  Trente  blood  in 
their  veins,  Boger  ;  that  ought  to  satiafy  yon.  And  since 
neither  of  them  has  a  direct  claim,  it  liea  in  my  power  to 
select  for  the  heir  that  one  who  proves  himself  the  troest 
man.  To  secnre  this  end  I  aak  yonr  help.  I  shall  not  be 
hasty.  I  shall  make  a  dose  and  careful  study  of  the  char- 
acter of  each,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Thomtona'  company 
is  BUggeated  to  me.  It  wiU  aid  my  observations,  for  Miss 
Mande  is  a  great  belle,  and  will  be  likely  to  distract  their 
attention  from  my  steady  espionage." 

''  Ton  expect  them  soon,  sir  ?"  questioned  Boger,  trying 
his  beet  to  look  cheerful  over  the  unwelcome  prospect 

*'  Quito  soon.  The  young  man  from  Heidelberg  onght 
to  arrive  this  week.  The  other  will  come  down  from 
Oxford  the  day  after  I  summon  him.  After  all,  Boger, 
we  ought  to  be  thankful,  if  we  are  unselfish.  What  is 
needed  is  a  worthy  master  for  Trente  Towers^a  true  gen- 
tleman to  hand  down  the  name  in  all  honor  te  the  next 
generation.  Now,  if  there  exbted  a  direct  heir-at-law,  he 
might  be  a  profligate  or  a  knave,  and  we  could  not  help 
ourselves." 
But  old  Boger  shook  his  gray  head. 
"Tour  son  would  have  been  neither,  Mr.  Malcolm." 
"No^  not  it  his  mother  were  the  woman  who  won  my 
heart's  beet  lova  Bift  Boger,  my  man,  that  elumce  was 
wrenched  away  from  ma  And  I  would  :^Dsult  no  other 
woman  with  the  offer  of  a  baud  empty  dt  that  precious 
jewel  Bnt  there  are  wheels.  One  of  the  lawyers,  prob- 
ably. Send  him  in  here  as  soon  as  he  has  ornshed  away 
the  dust" 

Just  as  he  was  crossing  the  threshold  Boger  turned 
Bgftia  and  aaid  : 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  something  else  I  heard  this  morn- 
ing, sir.     Miss  Annette  Henchman  died  last  night" 

And  the  moment  he  said  the  last  word  Boger  clapped 
the  door  to  and  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  a  heavy  burden 
was  off  his  Moulders. 

The  master  gave  a  little  start  as  the  name  was  pro- 
nonnced,  and  the  gloomy  look  returned  to  his  ^ea.  But 
he  took  up  the  papers  lying  on  the  teble  before  him  and 
became  apparently  quite  absorbed  in  them.  And  when 
the  door  was  again  opened  with  Boger's  announcement, 
••Mr.  Warile,  from  London,  sir,"  Malcolm  Trente  looked 
up  with  a  cheerful  smile. 
"  ^o  you  have  come  yourself,  Wards.     I  thought,  per- 


haps, you  wouldn't  spare  your  time,  but  would  send  a 
dark." 

"  Oh,  no,  sor ;  I  oan  apare  anything  for  my  dd  clients. 
Beaides^  I  was  also  called  down  to  Henchman  Manor. 
Misa  Ann^^  died  last  night  I  hope  you  are  in  good 
health,  sir  ?"  said  the  lawyer,  in  quick,  professional  tones, 
and  atanding  quietly  beaide  the  table  until  the  «4her  mo- 
tioned with  hia  hand  to  the  diair. 

"Oh,  about  as  usual,  thank  yoo.  I  need  not  aak  about 
your  health.  Your  looka  show  you  as  tough  as  a  hickory 
knot  Take  your  seat,  and  a  cigar,  too^  if  it  will  make 
you  more  comfortable  ;  for  I  want  a  lon|^  talk  with  you 
about  the  broken  entail  and  other  legal  watters.  But  first 
tell  me  if  you  have  any  new  information  Xo  give  me." 

"  I  sent  instructions  to  Heidelberg.  The  young  gentle- 
man will  probably  reach  The  Toweta  this  week." 

**  Oh,  yes,  you  wrote  that  But  I  refer  to  the  secret 
search.  It  cannot  be  that  you  are  stillTunsneosasf ul  ? 
After  all  theae  years  of  investigation  surely  the  light  must 
be  breaking  aomewhere." 

Warde  shook  that  small,  ronnd  head  of  his  discontent- 
edly. 

*'  Nothing  conclusive,  sir ;  nothing  at  all  definite.  It 
haa  been  a  most  baffling  case.  If  we  oould  only  get  hold 
of  Horace  Henchman  himaelf.  There  is  a  screw  to  turn 
which  will  bring  out  everything  he  knows  about  it  But 
it  is  extraordinary  how  he  baffles  all  attempte  to  find  him. 
It  seems  to  me  some  powerful  agency  here  in  England 
must  be  helping  him.  It  was  very  fortunate,  perhaps, 
that  I  should  be  called  down  to  Miss  Annette." 

'*Poor  Miss  Annette!  What  a  lonely  life  she  must 
have  led  I  She  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  brother,  and 
the  disgrace  and  sorrow  most  have  pressed  heavily  upon  a 
sensitive  woman,"  observed  Malcolm  Trente,  musingly. 
"  I  oould  not  but  feel  a  pang  of  reproach  just  now  when 
Boger  told  me  of  her  death.  It  was  selfish  in  me  to 
shrink  from  meeting  her.  I  see  it  now.  Possibly  I  might 
have  comforted  her  dreary  life  in  some  way.  Heigh  ho  ! 
we  are  all  selfish  creaturea" 

The  lawyer's  keen  gray  eye  was  fnrtively  searching  his 
face. 

''I  wish  you  had  met  Miss  Annette,  sir.  '  I  wish  I  had 
communicated  with  her  personally  myself,"  he  said,  *'now 
that  I  have  learned  that  she  was  willing  to  assist  onr 
search." 

Malcolm  Trente  dropped  the  carved  ivory  paper-cutter 
which  he  had  been  carelessly  handling,  and  turned 
sharply  upon  the  speaker. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Warde  ?— for  you  do  mean  more 
than  the  words  alone  convey." 

«*  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  I  do.     The  fact  is,  I  have  abready 
been  to  Annette  Henohman*s.      They  sent   for  me  so 
promptly  because  a  letter  was  found  in  her  desk  with  my 
address  upon  it     I  supposed  that  I  was  to  have  the  man- 
agement of  her  business  affairs ;  but  the  letter  concerned 
quite  another  affair." 
**This  of  mine  ?"  demanded  Malcolm  Trente,  curtly. 
••Well — perhaps  so,"  hesitetingly  responded  Warde. 
'*What  is  the  matter,  Warde?    Tou  act  like  a  man 
afraid  to  divulge  evil  tidings,     purely  I  am  past  the  need 
of   such  cautious  treatment     The  worst  has  come  and 
gone.    AH  ite  agony  and  passion  is  so  far  away  in  tbe 
distance  that  ite  turbulent  roar  sounds  only  like  a  dnil 
murmur  to  me  now.     Out  with  it  man,  whatever  it  may 
be  that  Miss  Annette  has  divulged. ' 

*'  She  left  a  letter  for  you  inclosed  in  mine.  But,  sir,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  before  you  open  it  I 
would  like  to  spare  you  tbe  sudden  shock  which  nearly 
took  me  off  my  feet    Most  of  all.  I  urge  you  to  remember 
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that  a  loseljy  melaneholy  woman  grows  morbid  in  her 
brooding  tbonghts,  and,  like  an  insane  person,  sees  looks, 
and  eren  actions,  that  do  not  reallj  exist" 

"Yes,  I  dare  say,**  returned  Malcolm  Trente,  impa- 
tiently. '*Bat  you  woald  not  be  moved  in  this  fashion  if 
it  were  all  Kke  a  maniac's  babble.  That  is  very  erident, 
Warde ;  bnt  gire  me  the  letter." 

The  lawyer  oarefnlly  removed  a  second  envelope  from 
the  large  one  he  prodnced  from  his  pocket,  and  silently 
passed  it  to  the  other's  hand.  Bat  he  watched  him 
anxiously,  and,  half  unoonscioDs  of  the  act,  he  poured  ont 
a  glass  of  wine  from  the  bottle  which  nestled  in  a  silver 
cooler  on  the  tray  beside  him,  and  set  it  close  to  Malcolm 
Trente's  hand. 

The  latter,  thrilled  by  a  vagne  premonition  of  the  im- 
portance of  what  he  was  abont  to  read,  swung  himself  half  < 
around  in  the  revolving  study-chair,  that  his  face  might 
not  be  under  the  lawyer's  scrutiny. 

But  he  need  not  have  taken  the  precaution.  Warde 
gave  a  nervous  cough,  rose  suddenly,  and,  walking  to  the 
window,  turned  his  back  upon  the  whole  apartment 

Mdloolm  Trente's  heart  gave  one  quick  throb  as  he  tore 
open  the  letter  and  spread  it  out  before  him. 

The  character  of  the  writing  ran  naturally  into  delicate 
feminine  lines,  but  the  letters  were  formed  in  large,  bold 
size^  and  had  the  look  of  a  hand  fired  by  passion  of  some 
sort  that  dashed  off  the  senteuoes  upon  a  moment's  irre- 
sistible impulse.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  In  my  ride  to-day,  Malcolm  Trente,  I  passed  you  and  Alger- 
non Thornton,  walking  arm-in-arm,  and  the  look  of  afTeotionate 
trust  and  pride  in  your  eyes  as  they  were  tamed  upon  him 
shocked  me.  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  no  suspielon  yet  ?  I 
heard  yon,  years  ago.  demanding  with  the  fiery  Impetuosity  of 
youth,  of  my  poor  Horaoe,  the  name  of  the  fiend  who  had  com- 
passed your  misery  and  his  ruin.  He  would  not  answer,  and  I 
oould  not.  It  was  too  fearful  an  accusation  to  moke  upon  a  mere 
suspicion. 

"  But  even  then  I  had  my  Inatinotive  dlstrast  of  him.  The 
long,  slow  years  have  crept  by  me  since,  and  every  one  has 
strengthened  tbe'clew  I  held,  until  now  It  lies  in  my  hand  as  sure 
and  as  deadly  as  the  hangman*s  noose. 

"  Algernon  Thornton  has  gone  steadily  up,  I  know.  They 
honor  him  everywhere,  and  the  world  of  wealth  and  power  and 
fashion  flatter  and  applaud  him.  His  bark  sails  gayly  along  on 
the  topmost  wave  of  prosperity.  In  the  brightest  iclaro  of  sun- 
shine. 

**  Meanwhile  the  hapless  Eveline  has,  I  suppose,  hidden  her 
broken  heart  under  the  shelter  of  the  grave.  My  poor  brother 
skulks  in  hopeless  exile,  and  you'  and  I  live  our  desolate  lives  as 
best  we  may.  Is  the  eye  of  heaven  blind  to  all  this  ?  Ko,  I  do 
not  believe  it. 

*•  •  The  mill  of  God  grinds  slowly, 
But  it  grinds  exceeding  small.' 

"  Betrlbution  will  overtake  Algernon  Thornton  at  last  I  think 
it  will  have  commenced  when  you  read  this  letter.  When  that 
win  be  I  cannot  tell.  I  may  post  it  to-morrow,  or  I  may  leave  It  to 
be  found  after  my  death.  It  will  be  as  the  mood  takes  me,  or  as  I 
have  word  from  Horace,  for  I  hear  from  him  occasionally,  though 
I  know  not  where  to  go  to  find  him.  His  letters  come,  mine  are 
sent  under  cover  of  a  banker's  address.  Ood  only  knows  if  we 
shall  meet  on  earth.  Someiiilng  in  my  heart  prophecies  that  we 
never  shalU  Nevertheless,  as  I  said,  when  this  letter  reaches 
your  eye  the  retribution  will  have  commenced.  I  answer  your 
question  now. 

"  It  was  Algernon  Thon^on  whose  satanlc  craft,  whose  deadly 
treachery  separated  you  from  the  woman  you  loved,  from  the  girl 
who  loved  you.  My  poor  weak  brother  was  but  a  passive  tool  In 
his  unscrupulous  hands.  Believe  my  story  if  you  can,  but  if  you 
doubt  it,  search  cautiously,  without  betraying  your  suspicions  to 
him,  until  the  proofs  are  in  your  hands.  I  will  say  no  more.  I 
might  fill  a  volume,  but  aie  gist  of  It  ail  would  be  in  this  sentence : 
It  woM  Algernon  ThonUon^  Malcolm  Trente,  uho  toas  your  tecret 
eiumyt  Aitnxttx  Hbngbkan." 

Malcolm  Trente  read  this  letter  t^ugh  without  utter- 
ing a  single  sound  to  betray  to  the  nervons  listener  at  the 


window  the  kind  of  emotkn  wronsed  by  its  startling  reve- 
lations.  His  flanung  eyes  had  darted  from  word  to  word, 
had  devoured  line  by  line.  He  dropped  it  at  length,  and 
seizing  the  wine-glass,  drank  its  contents  without  taking  a 
breath.  Then  he  turned  a  white,  frozen-looking  lace  to* 
ward  the  window,  and  said,  hoarsely: 

*'  Warde,  in  the  name  of  Eternal  Justiosb  tell  me  that 
this  deadly  thing  cannot  be  true." 

Warde  came  hurrying  back  to  the  table,  lus  eyes  swim- 
ming, his  whole  face  expressive  of  the  most  tender  sym- 
pathy, 

"From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  sir,  I  hope  that -it  is 
wholly  and  entirely  false,"  he  said,  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  meet  the  one  held  tremblingly  toward  hinu 

'*  Warde,  Warde,  this  is  the  man  whom  I  have  loved  and 
trusted  from  my  youth  up— the  one  to  whom  I  bared  my 
bleeding  heart  in  that  woeful  time,  and  whose  seemingly 
tender  pity  gave  me  aU  the  coorage  and  comfort  I  found 
in  life.  Qood  Heavens  I  if  it  is  true,  his  nature  must  be 
more  treacherous  than  the  tiger's,  more  deadly  than  the 
venom  of  the  rattlesnakes  It  cannot  be  I  Why  do  I  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  monstrous  thought  ?  Why  do  not 
you  deny  it  for  me  ?" 

*'  My  dear  sir,  I  am  myself  shaken  as  by  some  earth- 
quake shock.  Of  oourse  I  do  not  know  what  your  letter 
tells,  but  the  contents  of  mine  are  overwhelming." 

"  Let  me  see  it,  Warde.     Let  me  know  the  whole^" 

The  letter  was  put  into  his  hand.  He  read  it  slowly, 
pondering  every  word  as  he  went,  and  Malcolm  Trente's 
face  grew  graver  and  darker  as  the  end  was  reached. 

"  She  says  she  indoaes  her  brother's  letter.  Let  me  see 
it  I"  hoarsely  commanded  Malcolm  Trenta 

Another  letter  was  laid  before  him,  but  the  lawyer 
relinquished  it  reluctantly. 

'^  I  am  afraid  it  will  move  you  too  deeply,  sir,"  he  said, 
deprecatingly.     '*  It  is  like  a  cry  out  of  purgatory." 


Chafteb  V. 

The  Hon.  Algernon  Thornton,  M.  P.,  sat  In  his  London 
office,  receiving  caller  after  caller,  not  alone  those  who 
came  singly  and  in  deputations  upon  the  public  business, 
but  likewise  many  personal  friends  who  dropped  in  with 
a  word  of  political  or  sodal  news.  And  among  these  last 
was  more  than  one  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
was  thoroughly  sincere  in  asking  advice,  upon  some  parti- 
oular  question  now  pending  before  Ftoliament,  of  this  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  Lower  Housa 

A  lawyer,  famous  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  for  his 
learning  and  ability,  held  an  earnest  consultation  with  him 
upon  a  knotty  problem. 

Half  a  dozen  clergymen  came  to  solicit  his  powerful 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  their  several  pet  lefotms. 
And  as  for  the  crowd  of  rising  young  men  in  all  depart- 
ments who  came  to  beseech,  in  the  most  flattering,  obse- 
quious terms,  for  a  crumb  from  the  great  man's  political 
table,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them  here.  It 
was  quite  as  much  as  James,  the  man-servant  who  man- 
aged those  things,  oared  to  do  in  a  forenoon  to  take  in  the 
cards  and  announce  the  names  of  the  successful  applicants 
for  a  morsel  of  the  great  man's  time. 

Of  this  last  Algernon  Thornton  was  by  no  means  chary. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  gradous  to  the  humblest 
as  well  as  the  noblest  visitor  who  appeared  before  him. 
His  courtesy  never  failed  him,  and  his  kindness  only 
seemed  to  be  exhausted  because  a  limited  number  of 
favors  could  not  be  distributed  among  an  indefinite 
crowd  of  applioanta  Even  the  man  who  went  away  disap- 
pointed and  without  the  boon  besought  felt,  somehow,  that 
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te  ntafiMd  wfitb  ft  tnj  of  fiwh 

aol  two  depolitHNis  of  a  balf  a 

''A  aiilM^  Om  ]ofd<  an  admin],  and  a  wliola 

ofbooocaUflil    laKpeolaolliiaglmltonemi 

In  tka  sew  banmn  slo|9ing  UtaEathe 


dootf 

Hft  TboffntoB  laai^iad  a  lifttl^  Imt  wilbool  abating  a 

Jol  of  Us  dfgnHjy* 

''BTa  Ml  vneomaMBljr  boqr  Maaon,  JamM»  wluch  aa- 

iforibafliilaofaflUfB.    Bail  am  getting tfaad out 

to  ahnt  tham  off  after  this  lot  lisa  been 

far 

•^Indeed,  sii;  I  shonld  be  a  psettj  poor  stiek  if  I 
i*t    ThmHl  be  aa  impottaaft  taJegraro  demanding 
f  attmitioB  al  oiiee»''  rflwriied  JamsiL 
••Anili^    Qnlj  be  sue  yon  My  tliat  It  Is  unavoidable 

t  Y«y  Sony  not  to  leodve  any  move  esUeiB.*' 
■0^emlainly»  afar,** leaponded  James,  nodding  a  oom* 
1  In  bis  own  diplomatio  ability. 
*  the  bonombleAlgeKon  Thornton  rose  from 
Us  eiaft  byihe  table  and  stMtehed  his  taU  form  to  Ite 
k  with  a  si^  of  profound  relief^  as  he  gaaed 
Al  the  ssme  moment  he  dropped 
of  suave  good-nature  and  mild, 
bmMToleni  dignity  whloh  made  up  the  eountoianoe  whioh 
the  weiid  knew.    A  weary,  almost  a  hunted  look,  erept 
faloUasyea*    The  thin,  mobile  lips  fell  down  at  the  oor- 
,  the  delleately  kept  hands  twisted  the  long,  supple 
la  a  nsrrous  grssp,  and  he  muttered, 
rUsbtsaih: 
<  Alone  at  last  I  A  few  moments  In  whioh  to  drop  the 

totakeabreafh.'* 
Aad  throwing  himself  down  again  into  the  Ugh-baoked 
flhalr,  he  leaned  his  hesd  against  it  aad  olosed  his  9jm, 

But  there  came  a  speedy  interruption  In  the  form  of  a 
timid  knoek  at  the  rear  door. 

He  alerted  and  glaaoed  thither  impatiently,  but  elmost 
al  the  asms  instant  enslaimed : 
••  Gone  in,  if  tt  is  you.  Darby.*' 
«*TlMmalIis  In,  sir.    Ton  wUl  wish  to  sort  it  before  I 
eoauaeneeupon  1^  es  usual,  Ipresume,'*  said  his  seoretary, 
^peering  on  the  thieahold. 

*'I  may  as  welL  Bring  the  tray  hither,  and  eome  again 
in  ten  minutea  for  your  share." 

Darby  broni^t  to  the  table  a  tray  piled  high  with  letters 
of  all  shapea  and  sizes,  and  respeotf  ully  and  noiseiesely 
retiied  sgahL 

With  the  air  of  a  men  nerring  himself  to  a  desperate 
duty,  the  honorable  member  sorted  orer  the  letters. 

A  low  exclamation  eseaped  him  ss  a  thiok,  brown 
envelope,  bearing  an  obeonre  post-mark,  appeared  to  view. 
He  took  it  up  hastily,  and  threw  it  into  a  little  drawer 
whieh  was  pulled  half  out  from  the  table.  One  would 
hare  suspeoted  that  the  innooent-looking  paper  burnt  his 
flngers  as  he  toudied  it,  by  the  sudden  frown  whieh 
oontraeted  his  forehead. 

Then  the  others  were  hastily  shuffled  aside.  But  after 
amoettent's  thought  he  turned  to  the  pUe  and  seleoted  two 
others. 

''It  will  never  do  to  arouse  even  Derby's  attention  to 
that  postmark,**  he  muttered,  as  he  touohed  the  beU. 
And  he  pulled  a  newspaper  forward,  and  appeared  lobe 
taly  absorbed  by  it  when  the  seoretary  appesied  In 


ott  nu^  take  the  othen.    I  don*t  find  but  two  or 


he  smd.  ««U 
iiMiytiUnghttBedialalwill  attsadtoyoufa^Mcmr 
I  shsU  go  home  prsssntty,  solshall  aolssqpiiia 
yon  bete  again.** 

The  seerstaiy  bowed  and  vaniriied. 

AlgmiionTtiomton  opened  a  aote'booik  belora  hlm^  aad 
Ud  tiie  letter  wtth  the  obssuie  postmsric  wllhia  It  bstae 
he  btoke  the  seaL  Aaother  eavilqpe  witii  a  Welsh  poal- 
msik  tM  out^  and  was  likewise  opened.  Before  leading 
a  word  the  gentlsmaa  earefuDy  tore  both  envelopea  into 
tiny  bits,  and  himself  dropped  them  Into  the  grstsu 

Then  dowly  and  deliberately,  with  the  air  of  one 
rigidly  eompeiUng  himself  to  a  dissgiesable  iMk,  he 
bsgsn  to  read,  holding  the  note-book  instead  of  the  lellsi^ 
parfly  that  he  might  be  aUe  to  turn  a  page  promptty  If 
any  intosmption  eamob  and  partiy  beoanse  somsthing  ia 
ths  eoataot  of  that  paper,  with  lie  Uaea  of  rapid  ohiro- 
gnq[»hy,  made  him  winee  aad  iawardly  ahiveCi 

The  letter  begsa  abruptiy,  without  any  addresi^  aad 
olosed  without  a  signatnie : 

**  I  wrote  by  the  Ust  mail  a  wfld,  fnmtie,  deBpersts  appeal  to 
TOO.  I  meant  that  it  ahoiild  be  my  laat  Bat  this  inward  Urnr 
win  not  let  me  rest  Bealdea,  I  haro  reoeired  a  letter  from  my 
poor  alaler,  appeaUag  to  ma  by  OTory  saored  daim  to  eome  home 
to  bar  In  KhsImmIi  or  to  let  bar  find  me  here  where  I  am  biding. 
Her  heart  iabnaking;  lean  aee  it  That  nnaelflsb,  lortng  beart 
ia  wearing  itself  on^  aa  mine  ia  doing  in  the  Crantio  yearning  after 
its  own.  Ota,  if  yoor  heart  la  not  of  stone,  xeleaae  me  from  that 
dreadf  ol  tow.  Let  me  eome  home  to  England— to  diagraoe  aad 
poverty,  if  it  may  be,  bat  to  my  home^  my  one  friend  left  to  me 
these,  and  to  a  grave  in  the  soil  of  my  natire  land." 

While  he  read,  Algernon  Thornton's  i^iee  took  on  a  oold, 
grqr  tinti  that  made  the  features  look  more  than  ever  like 
a  eameo— a  likeness  whioh  his  admirsrs  were  always 
advaneing  in  the  deseriptions  of  his  regular  eLearHsut 
profile.  The  mouth  espeoially  shut  itself  into  thoee  stem 
lines  whioh  make  us  deolsre  even  the  marvelous  beanty 
of  the  lipe  of  the  young  Augustus  to  be  emel  and  pitileas 
in  their  espressian. 

As  he  read  this  piteous  appeal  beseemed  to  sees  pioture 
rising  up  before  him.  A  gallant  veasel,  with  all  sails  set, 
filled  by  favoring  winds,  and  wafted  by  glsd  wishes  of  a 
prosperons  crew,  dsshing  straight  onward  toward  a  long- 
deeired  haven,  and  direotiy  in  its  path  a  frail  skifi  with  a 
shipwreeked  wretoh  dinging  to  its  earless  thwarts.  If  the 
brave  vessel  kept  on,  the  poor  little  skifif  must  go  down,  for 
it  hsd  no  power  to  turn  itaelf  oat  of  the  engulfing  swell 
whioh  rose  before  that  stately  prow. 

Bat  if  the  vessel  tsoked  ? 

"No,  it  eannot  taok,"  muttered  Algernon  Thornton, 
hoarsely ;  *'it  is  fate  that  is  inexorable,  not  L"  And  he 
drew  his  breath  fleroely  end  set  his  teeth  together  sav- 
agely, as  if  he  beheld  the  oatsstrophe  that  very  moment, 
and  saw  the  oold,  dark  waters  engulfing  the  drowning 
ory  of  the  helpless  oastaway. 

**  I  oannot  help  him,"  ran  his  thonghts.  **  Self-preser- 
vation is  the  fint  law  of  nature.  He  most  stay  where  he 
is.  Why  osa  he  not  be  happy  there  ?  He  was  slways 
such  a  weak,  spiritlees  ereature,  why  should  he  start  up 
now  into  all  this  sentimental  frenzy  ?  I  wish  I  could  send 
him  some  mon^.  Bat  it  is  impossible.  Great  heavens ! 
if  some  of  these  people  knew  what  anxieties  seoretiy  grip 
my  heart  and  tsz  my  brain,  what  would  th^  say  ?  what 
would  th^think  f  Will  the  time  ever  oome  when  I  shall 
be  at  eaM  f  Oh,  that  I  could  be  positively  sssured  of 
Maleolm  TrantsTs  ndUe  laoome  for  my  darling's  future 
depeadenesb  then  I  could  besr  the  rest  bravely.*'  And 
here  he  suddenly  dropped  his  hesd  Into  his  okspbg 
hsads  aad  aigfaed  diesdly* 
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Onlj  for  ft  few  moments  did  lie  jteld  himself  to  the 
melatiehoty  fit  Preaentlj  he  flnsg  his  head  back  reto- 
Inielj. 

**ThU  will  never  da  I  have  aet  myaelf  tnlo  this  path  ; 
I  tnUBt  go  on.  I  mii^t  not  think  of  the  swamped  flkifil  If 
loonld  help  hiis»  without  min  to  mjaelf.  I  would  do  it  I 
hftve  already  answered  him.  He  cannot  come  to  England ; 
it  is  impoasibla** 

A  J,  Algernon  Thornton,  more  impossible  than  jou 
guesaed. 

Reftohing  forward,  he  poured  himself  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
drank  it  eagerly ;  then  ha  drew  toward  him  the  news- 
paper. Let  him  forget  himself  once  more  in  those  busy 
colamna. 

The  first  thing  which  met  his  eye  was  a  short  para* 
graph  annonnoing  the  death  of  Miss  Annette  Henchman. 
He  dropped  the  aheet  as  suddenly  fin  if  it  had  burned 
him, 

•*  Mias  Annette— dead  1  A  new  complioation  \  Good 
hearens  1   has  Malcolm  Trente  communicated  with  her  ?'* 

And  then  for  twenty  minutes  and  more  ha  sat  boH  up- 
right, starmg  at  the  ceiling.  He  had  no  pitying  thought 
now  conoeming  the  poor  little  awamped  akifil  If  one  or 
two  such  dismal  waits  went  down,  what  matter?  But  a 
hidden  rock  lay  in  the  track  of  the  prosperonaly  soiling 
ship.  Let  ft  firm  hand  be  at  the  wheel,  a  skillfol  eye 
upon  the  course,  and  every  faculty  strained  to  save  her 
from  catastrophe  t 

He  rose  presently  and  put  on  the  mask  agsin^that 
[  serene  and  placid  amile  which  made  his  still  handsome 
faee  «o  delightful  to  look  upon. 

He  touched  the  bell,  and  James  appeared  promptly. 

"  Call  a  hansom  for  me,  James.  I  am  going  down  to 
the  house  esrlier  than  usual.  And  tell  Darby  if  I  am  not 
here  to-morrow  morning  that  ha  may  save  the  important 
letters  and  send  off  the  others.  It  is  possible  I  shall  run 
down  to  Trente  Towers,  and  I  may  remain  over  night.'* 

**  Yes,  sir.  I'll  have  the  hansom  here  in  two  minutes. 
80  I'll  bring  your  hat  and  gloves  now,'*  declared  James, 
briskly. 

And  he  brought  the  required  articles  and  laid  them  on 
the  table,  and  then  hastened  out  to  the  street     He  re- 
lumed  promptly  to  announce  that  the  vehicle  was  in 
waiting,  and  vouchsafed  the  volunteered  statement  that  a 
f  telegraph -boy  had  just  carried  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Darby, 

*•  Call  him.  It  may  be  of  importance,  and  VU  hear  it 
before  I  go,"  commanded  the  honorable  member. 

But  Darby  appeared  without  the  calL 

'*  A  telegram,  Bir«  from  a  Welsh  station,  for  you." 

Ha  did  not  add  what  was  in  his  thought :  '*  It*a  a  queer 
thing  what  it  has  to  Ao  with  you,  anyhow.'* 

But  ha  handed  the  paper  to  his  employer,  who  opened 
it  carelessly,  but  at  the  first  word  ha  read  the  thumb  and 
finger  closed  together  like  a  vise.  Not  a  shadow  of  ohAnge 
crossed  his  face,  however,  so  powerful  waa  this  man's 
constant  habit  of  self-oontrol  while  in  the  presanea  of 
other  people,  not  even  axoapting  his  own  sartants. 

The  talagnun  was  this  : 

'*  Horace  Tounge  died  iuddenty  to-day  at  Heidelberg.  His 
daughter  Is  alone*    Will  the  aunt  meet  bar  T    Answer  at  onoe." 

It  was  addressed  to  the  same  name  as  that  upon  tha 
inner  envelope  Mr.  Thornton  had  found  inclosed  in  his 
letter  which  he  had  broken  open  so  short  a  time  befc»ra 
U  was  signed,  "  Philip  ^farkham.  Hotel  Sehriedar,  Heidel* 
berg." 

From  under  his  lowered  Isahes  Algernon  Thoraloti  look 
a  close  sarvay  of  Darby*a  faoe  ;  then  he  said,  lisUenly  : 

**  An  old  aflluz  of  mj  college  chnm'f.    But  wbsl  do»  he 


think  I  know  about  it  ?  However,  you  may  telegraph  to 
him^let  me  see  what  it  shall  be?  Oh,  this  only:  *Lal 
the  bankers  know  that  the  thing  is  ended.  The  annt  is 
dead.     Nothing  more  to  be  done. '  " 

Ha  drew  on  his  gloves  with  acrupnious  oare,  and  said,  as 
if  to  himself  - 

•'  Poor  fellow  !  I  had  forgot^n  him  years  ago." 

Then  ha  walked  down  to  the  hansom,  smiling  blandly 
he  went. 

But  aa  tha  carriage  whirled  away  over  the  roar  of  tha 
street  trafiio  and  the  rumble  of  the  wheels,  ha  seemed  to 
hear  a  great  rush  of  wild  waters  surging  in  his  ean. 

Inwardly  quivaring  under  a  great  shock,  he  oonld  not  teU 
whether  it  was  of  delirious  joy  or  of  endless  remorse. 
But  this  inexorable  fact  waa  pressed  home  to  his  realisa- 
tion—the little  skiff  had  gone  down^ 

He  went  up  the  massive  stone  steps  of  the  stately  man* 
siou  to  which  the  hansom  brought  him  with  slow,  delib- 
erate steps.  A  liveried  servant  opened  it  promptly,  and 
another  stepped  forward  to  take  his  hat  and  stick.  He 
passed  on  through  tha  grand  hall,  and  at  an  open  door 
which  revealed  an  apartment  fitted  up  with  every  luxury 
that  taste  could  devise  or  money  procure,  a  tall  young  girl 
was  standing,  smiling  joyously  upon  hioL 

'*  What  a  good  papa  to  come  home  so  early  from  that 
tiresome  c^oa  I  I  have  not  had  a  quiet  hour  with  you  for 
half  an  age,  mon  phrt*  Now  I  shall  seize  upon  it.  Coma, 
you  shall  have  the  coziest  chair," 

*'  The  princess's  commands  muat  be  obeyed,'*  answered 
the  father,  gazing  upon  her  with  idolatrous  pride  in  every 
glance. 

The  girl  was  indeed  worthy  of  it,  lor  many  a  royal  house 
might  have  envied  the  beautiful,  regal-looking  creature 
who  leaned  her  slender  figure  against  his  so  trustfully  and 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  great  lustrous  eyes,  such  as 
look  out  from  Murillo's  pictures,  and  are  fitly  framed  by 
waves  of  black  hair,  glossy  as  the  raven's  wing, 

*'  Toa  have  dressed  for  dinner  in  good  season,  Handr," 
he  said,  letting  his  eye  run  from  her  head  to  her  feet, 
taking  in  every  detail  of  the  toilet,  from  the  long  sweep  of 
tha  deep  garnet  velvet  robe  to  tha  dainty  fineness  of  the 
rich  lace  that  rippled  about  tha  round  white  throat  and 
dimpled  elbows — losing  not  even  tha  pattern  of  the  em* 
broidered  ruby  satin  slipper^  nor  the  careless  grace  of  tha 
single  white  rose  fastened  at  the  breast. 

**  Yes,  I  must  have  had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  this 
rare  pleasure  in  store  for  me,  I  shan*t  allow  you  much 
time  for  your  own  toilet  duties,  papa.  We  are  to  have  one 
of  our  delicious  long  talks,  you  know,  and  I  have  volumes 
to  tell,  I  think." 

She  sank  gracefoHy  down  upon  the  velvet  ottoman 
before  the  chair,  and  crossed  the  white  arms  on  his  knee. 

He  laid  one  hand  fondly,  though  lightly^  upon  the  beaa- 
tiful  bead. 

*  Mj  darling,  my  princess  T*  he  murmured,  in  tones  as 
fond  as  a  lover's. 

**  My  father  and  my  hero  I"  responded  she,  as  tenderly. 

And  then  she  broke  into  a  rich,  musical  laugh. 

**  How  mamma  would  laugh  at  us  \  We  are  really  a 
slly  pnir  of  lovers,  papa,  aa  she  sajs." 

He  smiled  gkdly,  and  yet  at  the  moment  this  thought 
stabbed  his  heart :  the  other  girl — alone,  desolate.  He 
had  cut  off  her  last  hope  of  help  and  sympathy,  nnd 
deliberately  done  it 

What  If  tetiibu^a  came  baek  to  him  through  her,  his 
idoHsad  d't  '  \  ^  '  "  ;T  \\.(^  small  white  hands  tha 
idosiirlor:  tenderly: 

*'  My  darling,  I  aiii  insA  sore  that  a  lover  oonld  offer  you 
inch  tborongb  dorotidn  ii  mi&o**QaT.  not  even  so  mu^ 
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pAMioD.    Bolb  priiuMMiy  luif6  yoxL  had  a  hint  fet  of  hk 
oomiiig?*' 

'^The  lorer?  Oh«  papa, do yoa  know"— and  here thara 
waa  a  wise  shake  of  the  graeefnl  palhoian  head — "  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  a  rather  forlorn  hope  for  him,  whoerer 
he  may  be !  I  have  each  a  high  pattern,  aaoh  a  grand 
atandard  alwaya  before  nn^.  He  must  be  ao  mnoh  like 
jon^papa." 

**  Mj  treaaare,  he  will  be  a  better  and  nobler  man,  I 
peay  heaTen,**  ejaealated  Algernon  Thornton,  with  ferror, 
bom  oot  of  thai  burning  bittemeaa  within. 

•*  What  a  rata  ami  he  will  be  in  that  OMe  1*'  langhad 
Mmde.  "All  Oveat  Britain  will  anyj  me.  Well,  he  has 
BOl  made  his  appearance  yet  It  is  scaroelj  fair  to  dia- 
OOM  him,  is  it  ?  Bat  1  deekre  he  has  my  sympathy,  for 
we  ahall  both  hunt  sharply  for  flaws." 

And  again  the  dlear,  deUoioaaly  gay  kuigh  rang  oat  and 
started  a  mooking-bird  who  had  been  drowsing  in  a 
gilded  eage  which  hong  on  the  balcony  withoat  tha  open 
window. 

'*  Yo«  had  something  yon  wanted  to  talk  about."  apoke 
the  lather*  after  the  moment's  ailenoe  in  which  they  had 
amilittgly  listened  to  the  bird's  caroL 

"  Oh,  yes ;  mamma'a  letter.  Such  a  nice  letter  from 
Oolonel  Trente,  and  bvt  jwst  arrir^d.  By-the-way,  was  it 
odd  or  not  that  it  came  to  ns  instead  of  to  yon  ?•  The  idea 
atmek  me.  He  saya  that  he  is  told  yon  ara  coming  down 
to  fix  np  a  shooting-box,  and  he  asks  mamma  to  bring  me 
wi&  her,  and  make  him  a  few  weeks'  risit,  even  if  the 
town  season  is  not  qnite  ended.  He  says  she  may  inyite 
yoa  to  The  Towers  to  yisit  her  as  often  as  she  pleases.  The 
fanny  old  fellow !  I  can  see  that  mamma  is  qaite  set  np 
beoanse  he  wrote  to  her  instead  of  to  yoo." 

'*  It  is  an  excellent  idea^  I  should  like  yon  to  go  very 
mndi.  Pray  write  at  once  and  accept,"  he  answered, 
).romptly.  *'And  now  I  most  really  go  to  dress  for 
dinner." 

**  Gome  down  the  moment  yon  are  freshened  np,  for  I 
have  an  endlees  amoant  of  chattering  to  do,"  she  said, 
playfully,  kissing  the  hands  that  reluctantly  relinquished 
their  hold  upon  her  soft  white  fingers. 

The  honorable  member  ascended  the  stairs  slowly,  but 
he  made  a  call  upon  his  wife  before  seeking  bis  dressing- 
room. 

"Maude  has  told  me  of  your  letters  from  Trente 
Towers,"  he  said,  promptly,  after  her  listless  salutation. 
"  I  am  qnite  pleased  at  the  little  attention,  and  wish  you 
to  go." 

**Oertainly,  I  shall  go.  I  hsTO  been  planning  great 
things.  Who  knows  what  an  impression  Maude  may 
make?  That  magnificent  property  all  lies  in  his  g^it» 
does  it  not  ?" 

'*Tes,"  and  a  faint  sigh  accompanied  the  monosyllable. 

*' Well,  of  course  you  won't  grumble  if  I  order  some  new 
costumes  for  us  both;"  began  the  lady,  briskly. 

**  It  is  the  last  place  where  they  will  be  needed.  Col- 
onel Trente  would  never  know  if  you  had  the  last  century's 
style  of  gown  or  not,"  he  answered,  coldly.  "Pray,  don't 
be  extrayagaat.  Where  is  his  letter  ?  I  would  like  to  see 
it^  please." 

The  lady  pointed  to  the  fanciful  Ohiuese  writing-table, 
upon  which  the  missive  was  Ijmg  open  with  a  pearl  and 
gold  pen  across  it 

*'  I've  written  the  acceptance,  though  Maude  wouldn't 
let  me  post  it  until  you  knew  about  it.  She  never  thinks 
I  am  capable  of  judging  in  sach  matters." 

Algernon  Thornton  carried  the  letter  to  bis  room  and 
it  there, 
iande  is  right,"  he   soliloqniaed  ;   **it  if  worded 


peculiarly.  When  I  see  Malcolm  I  shall  nnderatand  the 
meaning  better.  I  wish  I  ooald  find  out  if  he  met  Mias 
Annette  before  her  death." 

{Tbhewnlitmed.) 


TIME. 
By  Henry  D.  M'Dougall. 

How  MAMT  moom  their  lot  with  envious  tears. 
And  rail  against  the  fortune  others  know  ? 

They  seldom  count  the  wasted  hours  and 
They  long  to  reap,  hat  never  care  to  sow. 

"While  ethers  toll  they  sleep— then  wake  ip  And 

Unwearied  Time  has  left  them  tar  behind. 

II  life's  swift  stream 's  to  bear  us  to  the  sea. 
Where  lies  the  goal  ambition  longs  to  gain. 

Just  at  the  flood  our  vessel  launched  must  he« 
The  waters  then  will  float  us  to  the  main. 

One  moment  linger,  and  the  ebbing  tide 

Will  toss  us  Idly  on  some  bank  aside. 


THE  BOWIE-KNIFE  HERO. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1831,  Bezin  P.  Bowie,  James 
Bowie  (his  son),  David  Buchanan,  Bobert  Armstrong,  Jesse 
Wallace,  Matthew  Doyle,  Gephaa  D.  Ham,  James  GorrieU, 
Thomas  MoCasliu  and  two  servant-boys,  Charles  and 
Gonzalas,  set  out  from  Ban  Antonio,  Texas,  in  search  of 
the  old  ailver-mines  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Sdba. 

James  Bowie  (from  whose  renown  in  its  bloody  use  we 
get  the  name  of  "Bowie-knife  "),  was  one  of  five  brothers, 
bom  in  (Georgia,  all  hardy  and  powerful  men.  James  was 
a  terrible  duelist,  and  was  greatly  feared  as  well  as  admired. 
He  made  a  fortune  by  purchasing  negroes  from  Lafitte, 
the  pirate,  smuggling  them  into  Louisiana,  and  selling 
them  for  slaves.  Bowie  was  killed  at  the  massacre  of  the 
Alamo. 

The  party  in  search  of  the  silver  mines  met  with  no 
adventures  until  the  19th  of  November,  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  two  Comanche  Indians  and  a  Mexicau 
captive.  The  Indians  were  going  to  San  Antonio  to  re- 
store certain  stolen  horses  to  people  of  that  place.  They 
belonged  to  a  party  of  sixteen,  then  on  the  Llano  Biver, 
under  their  chief,  Isaonie^  who  was  friendly  to  the  whites. 
After  a  smoke  and  some  presents,  the  Indians,  with  the 
Mexican,  went  o£f,  and  the  whites  continued  their  journey. 

Next  morning  the  Mexican  came  back,  saying  that  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  friendly  chief  to  warn  the  whites 
that  they  were  followed  by  nearly  20O  hostile  Wacos,  Cad- 
does,  and  other  Indians,  who  had  sworn  to  haye  their 
scalps.  To  vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  story,  the  Mexican 
showed  his  chief 's  silver  medal  as  guarantee  of  his  mis- 
sion. His  chief  had  tried  without  avail  to  turn  the  hostile 
Indians  from  their  purpose,  and  so  gave  warning.  He 
had  but  sixteen  braves,  badly  armed  and  without  ammuni- 
tion, but  would  help  the  white  men  as  far  as  he  could,  for 
which  end  he  asked  them  to  join  his  band.  But  it  appeared 
that  the  hostile  force  of  Indians  was  right  between  the 
white  men  and  their  friendly  adviser,  so  that  an  attempt  to 
join  him  wotdd  be  at  least  very  hazardous.  So  Bowie  and 
his  men  pushed  on,  in  hope  of  reaching  the  old  fort  of 
San  Saba,  thirty  miles  away,  before  night  The  Mexican 
captive  retarned  to  his  Indian  friends. 

The  traveling  was  bad,  the  ground  being  covered  with 
loose  rocks,  which  made  their  horses  lame,  and  they  did 
not  reach  the  fort  When  night  came  they  enoamped  in 
a  clump  of  live-oak  trees,  thirty  or  forty  in  nnmber,  most 
of  them  abont  the  also  around  of  a  man'a  bodyw 
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To  the  north  was  a  thicket  of  liye  oak,  alxmt  ten  feet 
liigb,  bj  lortj  Tarda  in  length  and  twentj  in  breadth*  On 
the  west,  fortj  jarda  away,  ran  a  atream  of  water.  The 
sarronnding  eoontrj  waa  an  open  prairie,  with  a  few  trees 
and  rocks,  and  aome  broken  land. 

The  trail  they  had  followed  ran  eastward  from  the  en- 
campment Here  the  Bowie  party  prepared  for  defense 
by  cntting  a  road  inside  the  thicket  of  bnsbes,  ten  feet  from 
the  onter  edge  all  aronnd,  and  clearing  the  prickly  pears 
from  among  the  brash.  Then  they  hoppled  their  horses, 
placed  sentinels,  and  prepared  for  rest ;  this  place  was 
six  miles  from  the  old  fort  of  San  Saba. 

The  night  passed  withont  disturbance,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing they  discovered  Indians  on  their  trail  to  the  east,  not 
more  than  two  hundred  yards  away.  The  cry,  "  Indians  !*' 
was  raised,  and  the  men,  who  had  jnst  mounted  to  con- 
tinue their  jonmey,  leaped  from  the  saddles  and  fastened 
the  horses  to  treea  As  soon  as  they  found  themselyes 
discoTcred,  the  Indians  also  dismounted  and  began  to 
strip  for  action.  Among  them  were  a  few  Gaddoes,  who 
had  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites. 

The  relatire  number  thus  opposed  were  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  Indians  and  eleven  whites,  two  of  whom 
were  boys. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  talk  alumld  be  ofiGsred,  and  R  P. 
Bowie,  accompanied  by  David  Bucbanan,  walked  out  to 
within  forty  yards  of  the  Indiana,  and  reqoeated  them,  in 
their  own  language,  to  send  forwazd  their  ekief,  as  he 
wanted  to  talk  with  them. 

Their  answer  was,  '*  How  de  do  ?  How  de  do  ?'*  in 
English,  and  a  discharge  of  twelve  ahota,  one  of  which 
broke  Buchanan's  leg.  Bowie  retomed  this  fire  witb  a 
double-barreled  gun  and  a  piatoL  He  then  got  Buchanan 
on  his  shoulders,  and  started  back  toward  his  camp. 

The  Indians  immediately  opened  a  heavy  fire,  by  which 
Buchanan  was  wounded  in  two  more  places ;  but  Bowie 
escaped  with  one  or  two  bullets  through  his  shirt  only. 

Finding  that  their  fire  had  not  brought  Bowie  down» 
eight  Indians  on  foot  rushed  after  him  with  zaieed  toma- 
hawks. When  just  upon  him  hia  friends  aaw  them,  fired, 
and  brought  down  foor  of  them ;  the  other  four  retnating 
to  the  main  body. 

The  whites  kept  in  their  poeition,  and  all  was  quiet  for  « 
few  minutes,  then  Ihey  disoovered  that  a  hill  aizty  yards 
oir  to  the  northeast  waa  eovered  with  Indiana,  who 
immediately  opened  fire,  their  ohief  sitting  calmly  on 
horseback,  directing  and  urgiBg  them  on. 

When  they  aaw  this  chief,  not  a  gun  among  the  whitea 
was  loaded,  except  Mr.  Ham's.  "^ Shoot  that  Indian!" 
cried  Bowie ;  and  Ham  fired,  breaking  the  ohief  *a  leg  and 
killing  hia  horse.  The  chief  kept  up,  however,  hopping 
on  one  leg,  and  holding  a  shield  to  ward  off  the  bolleta. 

Four  of  the  whitea  now  fired  aimultaneonily,  the  balls 
going  through  the  ahield  and  prostrating  the  chief.  He 
was  at  once  borne  off  by  his  men,  aome  of  whom  were 
killed  while  taking  the  body  away.  The  Indians  then 
paaaed  over  the  hill  oat  of  sight,  but  soon  returned,  bring- 
ing «p  their  bowmen,  who  had  not  been  in  the  action 
before.  Then  began  a  hot  fire  of  bulleta  and  arrowa,  which 
was  promptly  returned  by  the  rifles  of  the  whites. 

At  this  moment  another  ohief  on  horseback  appeared 
near  the  spot  where  the  laat  one  had  fallen. 

*'  Who  is  loaded  ?"  waa  aaked,  and  the  reply  was,  "No 
one.'*  Charlie,  the  mulatto  aervant,  came  running  np  with 
Mr.  Buchanan's  rifle,  which  had  not  been  diacharged. 
Jamea  Bowie  seized  the  rifle,  and,  with  the  aim  that  never 
failed  him,  brought  down  the  second  chief,  who  was,  like 
his  predeoesaor,  borne  off  by  his  man  nader  the  fire  of  the 
whites. 


While  thus  engaged  in  defending  themaelvea  from  the 
Indians  on  the  hill,  fifteen  or  twenty  Oaddoes  snooeeded 
in  getting  under  the  bank  of  the  stream,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Bowie  party,  opened  fire  at  forty  yards,  and  wounded 
Matthew  Doyle,  a  ball  going  through  his  breaat 

As  soon  as  his  cry  was  heard,  McOaslin  haatened  to  the 
spot,  and  asked,  "Where  is  the  Indian  that  ahot  Doyle  ?*' 
He  was  cautioned  not  to  venture,  for,  from  the  ahots,  the 
Indians  appeared  to  be  using  riflee.  At  the  moment  he 
discovered  an  Indian,  but  while  in  the  aot  of  taking  aim 
the  white  man  was  shot  dead.  Then  Bobert  Armatrong, 
furious  to  avenge  McOaslin,  rushed  forward,  but  while 
preparing  to  fife  at  an  Indian,  a  bullet  from  one  of  the  red 
men  tore  off  the  stock  of  his  gun. 

During  this  time  the  Indians  had  completely  surrounded 
the  whites,  occupying  every  rock  and  tree  that  offered 
shelter,  and  the  firing  was  almost  oontinuoua.  The  whitea 
next  took  to  the  thickets,  where  they  had  mnoh  l)etter 
shelter.  One  by  one  they  picked  off  the  Indians,  whohdd 
the  banks  of  the  river,  invariably  shooting  them  through 
the  head  as  they  ventured  to  peep  out  to  discover  a  white 
man,  which  discovery  waa  almost  impossible,  for  the  Bowie 
men  were  securely  hidden  by  the  brush. 

The  road  that  had  been  out  aronnd  the  thicket  the  pre- 
vioua  night  now  became  very  naef  oL  From  it  the  whites 
could  see  all  the  Indiana  on  the  prairie,  and  yet  none  of 
the  Indiana  could  see  them.  The  whites  would  fire  a 
volley,  almost  all  with  deadly  effect,  and  then  moTo  aside 
two  or  three  yarda ;  then  the  Indians,  who  had  no  other 
guide,  would  aim  at  the  place  where  the  amoke  of  the 
white  men's  guns  had  risen*  often  putting  twenty  bullets 
within  a  space  that  might  be  covered  with  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  ;  but  the  white  men  were  not  there.  Fight- 
ing in  this  way  went  on  for  more  than  two  hours,  the  only 
casnality  for  the  whites  being  a  bullet  through  James 
Garroll's  arm. 

The  Indiana  discovered  that  the  whites  were  not  to  be 
dislodged  from  the  thicket,  and  there  was  not  much  chance 
ol  killing  them  at  random  by  aiming  at  the  smoke  of  their 
gnaa.  So  the  red  leaders  resorted  to  another  method. 
They  fired  the  dry  grass  of  the  prairie,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  routing  the  whites  from  their  strong  position, 
and,  under  oover  of  the  smoke,  carrying  off  their  own 
wounded,  lor  the  whitea  had  atrewn  the  ground  with  dead 
and  diaabled  Indiana. 

The  fires  kindled  ■bopped  at  the  creek,  and  the  wind 
changed  wo  that  the  whites'  eamp  was  for  a  time  not  en- 
dangered at  all ;  bst  the  men  had  takm  meana  to  keep  the 
flames  away  bj  ■ocaptng  off  leavee  and  brush.  They 
also  piled  up  roeka  and  bathes  to  make  a  rude  breaat- 
work. 

Their  stratagem  ol  fife  haring  failed,  the  Indians  re- 
oecupied  the  rooks  and  treea,  and  began  another  attaek. 
While  the  firing  continued,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to 
the  north,  placing  the  whites  in  a  perilous  poaition  if  the 
Indians  e^ould  succeed  in  setting  fire  to  the  grass  and 
bruah  of  the  amall  apot  on  which  the  white  men  fought 
The  atrictest  watch  waa  neoessary»  and  it  was  not  long 
before  an  Indian  waa  discovered  crawling  like  a  anake  down 
the  creek,  where  he  aet  fire  to  the  grass,  but  before  he 
could  retreat  he  was  killed  by  Bobert  Armstrong. 

Now  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  escspe,  aa  the  flames, 
rising  three  yarda  high,  were  borne  by  the  wind  direotly 
toward  the  apot  that  Bowie  and  the  men  occnpfed.  What 
waa  to  be  done  ?  The  whitea  were  to  be  burned  alive  or 
driven  into  the  open  plain  among  the  Indiana.  The 
aavages  were  encouraged,  and  made  the  aituation  even 
more  awful  by  their  ahonta  aad  whoovM.  in  antieipatiea  of 
victory,  and  all  the  time  they  kept  np  the  firing  c^lViiUik 
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DO  J  arrows,  aboU  coiniDg  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to   a 

Luinitte. 
As  soon  OB  the  smoke  lild  the  whites  from  eight,  fhey 

held  a  consaltation.     The  first   impreesion  was  that  the 

Indiana  might  charge  upoa  them  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 

and  the  whites  could  make  but  one  effectual  fire^f or  there 

were  no  fixed  cartridges  then — and  the  sparks  were  so 

plentiful  that  it  would  be  almost  certain  death  to  open  a 

powder-horn'lor  a  charge  with  which  to  load  a  rifles   How- 
over,  it  waa  decided  that  if  the  charge  should  be  made,  the 

whites   would 

give    the   lu- 

dians  oae  fire,  ,^-, 

then    stand 

back  to  back 

and  fight  with 

their     knives 

to     the    last 

If    they    did 

not  charge,  it 

^  a  8    decided 

that  when  the 

fire  came  near 

the    wounded 

men  it  should 

be  smothered 

with  blankets 

and    bear- 
skins,   each 

man      taklog 

oare   of  him- 
self oa  best  he 

could*  But  uo 

charge     was 

attempted  by 

the     Indians, 

and  thewHtes, 

by  great  exer- 

tIon«    stopped 

the  fire  in  the 

grass  before  it 

mehed   their 

woQoded     or 

baggage. 
The  Indians 

were  more 

intent     upon 

securing  their 

dead     and 

wounded  than 

on  continuing 

the  fight,  and, 

during  the 

smoke,     they 

got     off     all 

their     people 

which  hiy  near  the  whites.    It  was  now  sunset,  and  the 

lodians,  finding  that  Bowie's  heroic  band  were  still  ready 

lor  fight,  drew  off  about  half  a  mile  and  encamped  to 
f  Attend  to  their  wounded. 

Bowie  and  his  men  rapidly  increased  their  fortification, 

getting  it  breaat^high  by  ten  o*clock  at  night ;  and  they 
L .filled  vessels  and  skiua  with  water,  expecting  a  renewal  of 
*the  attack  iu  the  morning.     They  heard  the  Indiana  all 

through  the  night  moaning  over  their  dead,  and  now  and 

then  a  shot  was  heard,  which  meant  that  some  Indian  so 

wounded  as  to  be  past  cure  had  been  killed  by  his  own 

people. 
Sunug  the  night  the  Indiana  moved  a  mile  farther  oj9^ 


and  plaoed  their  wounded  in  a  cave  near  the  top 
hill 

At  eight  o'clock  iu  the  morning  tvro  of  the  white  men 
went  over  the  battle- ground,  and  the  place  where  tlia 
Indiana  rested  during  the  night.  It  oppaared,  afterwaid, 
that  the  Indiana  had  no  leea  than  eighty- two  killed  otx^rj 
badly  wounded  iu  this  one  day*a  fight,  with  leas  tban  a 
dozen  white  men. 

The  whites  had  one  man  killed  and  three  woaaded. 
During  the  morning  they  worked  rapidly  on  theiir  mdo 

fort,   oonlinii- 

Ing  till  about 

three    o'elaek 

^  in    the    alief^ 

noon. 

At  that  til 
a   party 
thirteen 
diana    o  a  i 
up,  but 

they  dlaoorec^ 
ed  that  the 
white  men 
were  still 
there  and 
were  fortified, 
they  baatily 
rode  off— «iid 
that  was  tlie 
last  Ihnt  waa 
seen  of  IndiaB 
euemiea. 

The  Bowfee 
and  their 
friends,  pretty 
well  worn  out 
with  such  hq 
work,  gave  i 
the  search 
the  San 
silver  mine 
and, with  their 
wounded,  got 
back  to  San 
Antonio,  after 
a  slow  ma 
of  twel 
daya* 


n  out 
ve  1^1 

il 


TUS  BOWIE-KNIFE  BZaOi^'*  BOWIB  aSTUairiD  THE  FiaS  WrrU   A  DOUSLK' 

AND  PISTOU" 


It  takes  fo 
t  h  o  u  8  a  1 
pounda  of 
roaea  to  make 
one  pound  ol 
the  pr 
attar.  The  manufuctare  of  the  article  is  carried  on 
tenaively  in  the  plains  of  Turkey,  south  of  the  Balki 
Mountains.  There,  whole  districts  are  covered  with 
phmts,  set  about  five  feet  apart,  and  attended  with  great 
care.  Borne  fresh,  sweet  morning,  while  the  rosea  are  wet 
with  dew,  they  are  torn  from  the  atema  and  thrown  into 
huge  coppers  filled  with  boiling  rain-water.  The  fragrant 
steam  is  carried  along  a  tube,  and  on  cooling  beoomoa  a 
kind  of  thick  rose  water.  This  is  boiled  up  ag:tiln  and  its 
vapor  oooled  into  a  liquid,  on  the  top  of  which  fioafca  a 
yellowiflh,  oily  scum  that  ia  known  aa  *' attar  of  roaea.** 


A  BBofi£27  heart  may  have  unbroken 
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TOO  LATE. 


•  a  word  in  a  fit  of  pride, 
^hioh  brought  a  flash  to  my  lover's  face; 
But  oh,  he  never  had  left  my  side 

If  Time  had  waited  a  moment's  spaoe! 

But  the  flash  soon  died  from  my  angry  eyes, 
Qaenahed  in  a  flood  of  repentant  rain; 

And  -now  in  the  bod  of  the  sea  he  lies, 
iAd  I  shall  not  see  my  love  again  1 

I  hunlid  aw«y  in  search  of  him, 

Bot  I  -naohed  the  shore  Just  an  hour  too  late; 
She  shtp'WaB  a  speok  in  the  distanoe  dim, 

9or4he  heartless  tide  refused  to  wait! 


VIVIAN    LEIGH. 

By  Florence  Allen. 

SOFT  Bonnd  of  trailing  drapery^  the 
tap,  tap,  tap,  of  Frenoh  heels  in  the 
hall»  and  Dayton  Majnaxd,  ronaing 
himself  from  the  nngraoefnllj  com- 
fortable attitude  into  which  he  had 
fallen  when  in  solitaij  oommunion 
wiih  his  oigar,  tnmed  to  meet  the 
new-oomer— a  young  lady  in  a  ziding- 
habit  of  Bobin  Hood  green,  with  the 
broad  brim  of  her  brigand  hat  shadow- 
ing as  lovely  a  face  as  ever  poet  praised 
or  artist  painted. 
<*  Yon  are  pnnotnal, "  said  ha    *<  The 

horses  are  just  here,  and  you ** 

"lam  all  ready  bat  one  obstinate  button,*'  interrupted 
she,  with  a  light  laugh.  **  See,  *'  and  she  held  out  one  tiny 
hand  to  him,  **osn  you  not  help  me  ?" 

Perhaps  Yivian  Leigh  did  not  know  how  oharming  she 
looked  as  she  stood  there  in  the  September  sonlight,  a 
radiant  vision  of  green  and  gold,  with  her  flowing  robe 
and  floating  hair,  and  her  fair  face  smiling  up  at  the  dark 
eyes  above  her.  Peihape  ahe  did  not  know  that  it  would 
send  a  iin^^e  through  almost  any  man's  Yeins  to  touch 
that  round  white  wrist  as  Dayton  Maynard  was  now 
doing. 

Periiaps  not ;  and  perhaps  the  keen,  earnest  look  in  the 
blue  eryes,  at  whioh  Dayton  Maynard  wondered  when  he 
raised  bis  head  suddenly,  was  only  caused  by  a  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  stability  of  the  conquered  button,  and  not, 
as  he  was  tempted  to  think,  by  an  attempt  to  read  his  face 
as  he  bent  oyer  the  task  she  had  assigned  him. 

'*  She's  a  beauty,"  was  the  brief  mental  comment,  as  she 
sprang  lightly  to  her  saddle—'*  the  moat  beautiful  girl  I 

ever  saw,  but *' 

And  his  thoughts  on  that  subject  wont  no  further,  for 
they  were  off,  dashing  at  a  mad  gallop  down  the  broad 
avenue  to  the  main  road. 

Oddly  enough,  Dayton  Maynard's  meditations  on  the 
Rubject  of  Vivian  Leigh  always  oonduded  with  that  word. 
She  was  beautiful ;  she  was  fascinating  ;  her  frank,  unaf- 
fected ways  were  charming,  but— but  what  ?  He  never 
was  able  to  explain,  even  to  himself,  and  so  he  gave  it  up. 
He  had  met  Vivian  Leigh  and  her  aunt  that  Ehtmmer  at  a 
fashionable  watering*plaoe,  and  had  been  attracted  1^  ^^ 
^ronderful  beauty  enough  to  ask  and  obtain  an  lutrudno- 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  what  had  alw^pa  been 
bis  heU  7i0<r— the  reigning  belle— and  the  aequaintanoe 
thus  begun  had  ripened  quickly  into  a  friendly  intimacy 
which  was  the  envy  of  Miss  Leijo^h's  batUilion  of  admirers. 
It  was  not  a  ^irtation— on  Dayton  MaynardVtid^  at  least ; 


there  was  only  a  friendly  liking  and  a  frank  admiration  of 
her  beauty,  which  in  no  way  aflteted  bis  loyalty  to  the 
original  of  a  certain  photograph  which  he  bore  abont  with 
him  like  a  talisman,  wherever  he  went  in  that  repository 
for  all  masculine  treasures— his  pooketbook. 

And  she — she  flirted  and  laughed  and  danced  with  the 
others,  and  made  feminine  enemies  enough  to  satisfy  the 
girl ;  but  for  him  there  was  always  a  different  tone  to  her 
voice  and  a  different  look  in  her  eyes ;  and  his  presence 
always  wrought  a  certain  change  in  her  manner,  which 
others  noticed  and  commented  on,  but  of  which  he  seemed 
utterly  unconscious. 

So  the  short  Summer  had  passed,  and  when  flitting-time 
came,  Mrs.  Sylvester,  Vivian's  aunt  and  cbaperoncb  had 
invited  him  to  accompany  them  to  their  Southern  home 
and  pass  some  of  the  golden  Fall  days  with  them,  and 
wondering  at  himself  ihe  while,  he  had  come. 

"  Only  for  two  weeks,"  he  bad  stipulated.  "  Unlike  the 
bees,  I  have  eaten  my  honey  in  the  Summer,  and  must 
work  hard  to  makeup  for  lost  time.'* 

But  Vivian  only  smiled,  slipping  her  costly  rings  up 
and  down  her  slender  fingers  the  while. 

And  so  he  had  come,  and  had  aiready  spent  five  long, 
bright  days  at  Leigh  Place,  and  each  day  had  found  him 
further  than  ever  from  being  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
mistress  thereof,  and  in  spite  of  the  luxurious  idleness  of 
his  life  there,  looking  forward  with  increasing  eagerness 
to  the  end  of  his  visit,  why,  be  could  scarcely  telL  Mrs. 
Sylvester  was  kind,  and  Vivian  was  charmingly  compan- 
ionable and  gracious ;  still  lihere  was  an  indefinable  feeling 
in  his  heart  that  he  would  be  better  away. 

Indeed,  once  or  twice  he  had  seen  an  expressTon  in 
Vivian's  eyes  which  had  made  him  uncomfortably  certain 
that  it  would  have  been  far  better  had  he  not  come  to 
Leigh  Place  at  all ;  but  straightway  a  careless  word  or  act 
of  hers  had  made  him — being  a  gentleman — feel  that  he 
was  insultingly  conceited  to  adnut  auoh  an  idea  into  his 
head  even  for  an  instant 

This  morning,  however,  he  had  experienced  a  return  of 
the  same  uncomfortable  sensation,  and,  moreover,  he  had 
been  unable  to  shake  it  off  as  easily  as  usual  Yivian 
Leigh's  little  hand  had  lingered  in  his  for  a  moment  after 
he  had  assisted  her  to  her  saddle,  and  when  she— leading 
the  mad  gallop — ^had  turned  and  looked  back  at  him  over 
her  shoulder,  there  had  been  a  new  wistful  expression  on 
her  face,  which  had  haunted  him  ever  since,  although  a 
moment  later  her  light  laugh  had  Tung  out  dearly^  and 
she  had  been  apparently  in  the  gayest  possible  spirits 
during  the  remainder  of  her  ride. 

It  was  nearly  lunch-timo  when  they  came  sweeping  up 
the  avenue  again,  Vivian  looking  like  some  beautifnl 
vision,  with  her  blue  eyes  wide  and  bright,  and  her  fair 
face  flushed  and  smiling,  and  her  hair,  tossed  and  tum- 
bled by  the  wind,  surrounding  her  like  a  wonderful  golden 
cloud. 

If  mere  beauty  could  have  won  Dayton  Maynard's  heart, 
he  would  have  humbled  himself  in  the  dust  at  her  feet  as 
she  stood  caressing  her  horse's  head  for  a  moment  after 
she  dismounted ;  but  as  it  was,  he  stood  beside  her,  ad- 
miring her  coolly  and  critically,  as  abstractedly  as  though 
she  were  a  picture  or  a  statue,  and  that  was  all. 

*'Tou  have  a  wonderful  power  over  animals,"  he  said, 
after  a  minute.  **  That  Selim  of  yours  is  a  vicious  brute 
to  any  one  but  you,  and  he  allows  you  all  manner  of 
privileges." 

*'  Allows  me  ?" — the  wide  blue  eyes  opened  a  triflo 
wider.  *'  He  has  to  I  Do  you  think  he  would  tolerate 
me  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  me  ?  You  don't  know  him, 
Mr.  Biaynard,  any  better  than  you  do  me.    Look  here." 
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She  turned  and  walked  toward  the  end  of  the  Teranda, 
where,  lying  la  the  Bonahiiie,  chained  to  a  tree,  his  great 
head  resting  on  his  oatstretohed  paws,  and  his  bloodshot 
eyes  gazing  sleepily  out  before  him,  lay  an  enormous 
white  dog^a  pare  English  ball  of  the  largest  size. 

She  approached  him  swiftly  and  lightly — ao  swiftly  and 
lightly  that  he,  lying,  back  to  her,  was  unaware  of  her 
coming  nntil  she  toaohed  him  sharply  with  her  whip. 
Then,  with  the  clanking  of  the  ponderous  ehain  and  a 
growl  like  an  enraged  wild  beast»  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
tamed  upon  her. 

For  one  moment  Dayton  Maynard  turned,  man  that  he 
was,  faint  and  sick,  for  it  seemed  as  though  Viyian  had 
purposely  doomed  herself  to  a  most  hideous  and  oertain 
death;  the  next  her  riding-wbip  rose  high  in  air,  and 
descended  in  quick,  catting  lashes  cm  the  dog%  great  head, 
while  he,  who  could  have  killed  her  in  an  instant,  erouched 
at  her  feet  and  whined  for  f orgiyeness,  which  did  not  come 
until  the  whip,  splintered  and  broken,  was  tossed  from 
her  hand. 

"There  !'*  she  said,  turning  to  Maynard  with  a  glittering 
triumph  in  her  eyes,  "  that  is  my  way — they  dare  not  hurt 
me  I  He"— pointing  at  the  humbled  dog — "dared  to 
growl  at  me.  Look  at  him  now."  She  raised  her  skirt 
and  placed  her  dainty  foot  upon  Mb  head.  "There,  and 
here. "  She  stepped  back  and  held  out  her  hand.  "  Her<\ 
Terrorr  The  dog  sprang  up,  and  ooming  to  her  with 
07ery  demonstration  of  affection,  loid  his  head  against  her, 
nnd  slobbered  over  her  white  fingers  with  his  hot,  red 
tongae.  **  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  who  would 
dare  ««iie  within  the  drcuit  of  his  chain,"  she  said,  coolly, 
as  she  toned  away,  and  then  they  went  in  together. 

MflL  ^ylreater  was  awaitmg  them  in  the  hall.  Mrs.  Syl- 
vesler,  but  not  alone,  for  beside  her  there  was  the  slender 
figUBB  and  wmBBt,  girlish  face  of  the  original  of  Dayton 
MajBBvd's  mveh-prized  photograph. 

"l>oriar  he  eried,  befove  Jfss.  SyWeater  oould  begin 
her  iMKSManioBa  introduction,  "  you  here  V*  and  then  he 
was  %ifW^'»g  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  smiling  down  at 
her  with  oneh  «  smile  as  Vivian  Leigh  had  nerer  won  from 
Lim,  wmd,'W&mt  would.  "We  are  old  friends,**  he  ex- 
plaiaalt  ■>  hB«aw  lixs.  3ylveste(r*s  astonished  look ;  and 
then  'Dmk  Baile  inmed,  with  a  new  brightaeas  an  her 
pretty  laea,  to  seoelTe  Viyian's  embrace. 

"  It  is  odd  that  we  should  meet  here,  of  all  places,"  she 
said,  as  they  went  into  lanoh  together  a  little  later.  "  You 
have  often  heard  me  speak  of  'Aunt  Bab '  at  home,  but  I 
believe  you  neyer  knew  her  by  any  other  name,  and  of 
coarse  you  neyer  suspected  that  this  Mrs.  Sylyester  was 
the  same  person.  Yivian  is  kind  enough  to  let  me  come 
and  see  her  when  I  like,  and  I  generally  come  unan- 
nounced and  unexpected,  as  I  did  thia  time.  I  never 
thought  to  find  you  so  far  from  your  usual  haunts." 

"  I  hope  my  presence  will  not  spoil  your  visit,  Doris." 

There  was  something  in  Dayton  Maynard'a  voice  whioh 
made  Yivian  look  sharply  from  his  face  to  her  cousin's, 
and  then  drop  her  eyes  suddenly  with  a  faint  contraction 
of  her  white  forehead,  as  Doris  answered  with  a  merry 
laugh. 

That  afternoon,  however,  she  was  all  that  was  gay  and 
bright  and  charming,  a  model  hosten  to  both  her  guest% 
sweetly  affectionate  to  her  coufiin,  and  wooH  ha;ve  been  to 
any  other  man  than  Dayton  Maynaid  mmi  tewildeinigly 
and  dangerously  fascinating. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  it  was  the  aane;  the  flnee 
young  people  rode,  walked  and  boalad  togethv  in  the 
noat  Iriendly  manner  imaginable^  and  Hm  ^mo  gida  wmi% 
haepaiable ;  at  leaat  Dayton  Maynard  found  It  impoesfble 
to  separate  them-had  they  been  the  Siamese  Twins  he 


would  have  had  about  as  good  an  opportunity  to  apeak  td 
Doris  m  private. 

Yivian  was  Doris's  shadow  wherever  they  went,  and  to 
make  the  situation  still  more  trying,  he  began  to  see  that 
Doris's  manner  toward  him  had  changed  radioally  aince 
her  arrival 

Three  months  ago  he  had  parted  from  Doris  in  New 
Tork,  and  each  day  of  their  separation  had  made  him  re- 
alize more  sharply  that  she  was  to  him  the  only  woman  in 
the  world,  and  made  him  more  eager  for  the  time  to  come 
when  he  could  see  her  once  more  face  to  lice,  and  teU  her 
what  his  heart  had  tcld  him. 

The  hours  of  waiting  at  Leigh  Plaee  until  the  day  which 
she  had  fixed  for  her  return  to  the  city  had  aeemed  almost 
unbearable  ;  and  now— now  she  had  unexpectedly  armed 
upon  the  aoene,  but  in  a  ehuBactar  whidi  pus^tBL  md 
pained  him  greatly. 

She  was  no  longer  the  Doris  of  old  ;  she  was  gayvr  «nd 
brighter  than  ever,  but  toward  hinit  after  tbtt  fixalk  dhe 
was  studiedly  cold  in  look  and  manner.  Once  or  twioe  he 
had  caught  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  seen  there  a  look 
like  the  "little  Doris"  he  used  to  know,  only  sadder  and 
more  earnest,  but  the  next  moment  she  would  be  laughing 
lightly  with  Yivian,  apparently  forgetful  of  his  existence ; 
and  he,  after  the  manner  of  men,  endured  it  for  a  time 
ojil  then  grew  desperate ;  and  three  days  after  Doria's 
arrival,  he  announced  abruptly,  at  lunch,  that  he  had 
received  news  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  depart 
at  once  on  the  following  morning. 

"How  yery  audden  !"  said  Mrs.  Sylvester. 

**How  very  disappointing !"  cried  Yivian. 

But  Doris  said  nothing,  and  Dayton  Maynard,  gbncing 
at  her  covertly,  raw  a  audden  wave  of  color  sweep  over  her 
face  from  throat  to  brow,  and  a  glitter  of  something  like 
tears  under  be?  long  lashes,  and  was  immediately  and 
absurdly  lifted  into  the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness,  for 
that  glance,  together  with  the  expression  in  Yivian's  bine 
eyei^  had  given  him  the  key  to  the  mystery  which  ha  I 
made  him  wretohed. 

Lingering  some  moments  after  the  others  left  the  tabl(», 
he  scribbled  a  lew  words  on  a  page  torn  from  his  journal, 
and  then,  joining  the  young  ladies  on  the  veranda,  he  put 
the  little  twist  of  psper  in  Doris's  hand,  so  deftly  that  no 
eyes  less  quick  than  Yivian's  could  have  detected  him, 
and  even  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  it 

"Doris,"  she  Eaid,  slipping  her  hand  in  Dayton's  arm, 
"  I  am  going  to  take  Mr.  Maynard  to  Aunt  Barbara  to  see 
if  she  cannot  persuade  him  to  hold  to  his  original  agree- 
ment   Will  you  wait  here  till  we  return  V* 

Yes,  Doris  would  wait  What  she,  with  that  scrap  of 
paper  in  her  hand,  was  most  longing  for  was  the  very 
solitude  which  Yivian  was  giving  her,  and  ao  she  aat  down 
on  the  wide  steps,  and  they  left  her. 

XJp-stairs,  m  Mrs.  Sylvester's  room,  Dayton  took  hia 
position  by  the  open  window,  where  he  could  see  Doris 
sitting  on  the  steps  and  leading  earnestly  over^  and  over 
liis  brief  message. 

How  pretty  she  lookad,  with  her  aoft  tawwn  hair  gathered 
in  a  GreciflD  knot  and  oareaaing  her  forehead  in  little 
ripi^ea  and  arinklaa,  not  heantilnl  sitsdl,  b«t  ofanrmingly 
and  girltshly  pretty  In  •  sweat  fx^A  ^"^f  whfah  was  a 
relief  and  rest  to  cyaa  wtailad  mMk  ^cfiMki"  and  astifi- 
cialitv. 

ill  tfa&BsaMliiioiE^l)i9«onlla7Mffd*«BBthinkhigaBhe 
aati  Ao  All  mpfmanmm,  JiataBing  to  the  remarka  of  hia  com- 
pmskaam,  nnd  Miiil— lylw-aawihat  whkh>  lor  tka  aooMnt, 
aaemedtotanhiatlaad  teioiu 

N(  t  three  yards  from  Doris,  Terror  sat  blinking  in  Hke 
sun,  and  as  a  sudden  breeze  look  the  paper  from  h<)r  hand 
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<*OpeQ  it  r  cried  Daytoo, 
hoarselj^^  before  he  cane  to 
it  *'Opeii  it,  s&d  let  me  go 
to  her  t*' 

*'Iior\  massa,  *taiD*t  do  me 
now,**  answered  the  trembling 
negro  neoxedt  it.  "  He*e  done 
et  her  up  *KDoet  now.  Dere 
ain't  no  one  kin  stand  before 
bim  but  jNIiss  Tirian,  and 
aho " 

Bni  Dayton  had  pnahed  him 
fienwlj  aaide,  and  was  out  on 
the  Teranda  before  hia  shaking 
hand  had  mored  the  latoh^ 

And  Doris  ?    Pale«  but  out* 
wardly  calm,  stood  with  ooo 
hand   resting    on    the 
great   bead,    and    the 
busily  engaged  in    faaleuifl^ 
hii  ch!iin. 


J  and  sent  it  careering  down  the 
falk,  and  she,  with  a  low  cry 

^ol  dismay,  ran  down  the  steps 
to  recover  it,  he,  startled  and 
enraged  by  the  sadden  noise, 
started  after  her  with  one  of 
his  great  bouods. 

Ordinarily,  hia  chain 
brought  bim  np  sharply   on 

such  occasions^  but  now 

''Oteat  God    in    heaven  1" 

L«ried  Dayton,  "the  brnte  is 
)$e  !**    And  then,  with  a  face 

^Uke  death,  he  flew,  rather 
than  ran,  through  the  long 
hall  and  down  tlie  stair,  fol- 
lowed close  by  Vivian. 

The  lower  hall  was  full  of 
frightened  serrants,  who  had 
gathered  there  at  that  first 
fearful  cry,  und  the  door — the 
great  oak  door^waa  closed 
between  Doris  and  all  possible 
succor. 
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*'H6  did  not  hoft  me,** 
she  said,  simply,  as  Dayton 
drew  her  to  him  with  a  fer> 
vent  *•  Thank  OodI'*  which 
came  from  his  heart.  And 
then  she  hid  her  face  on  his 
breast  in  a  little  burst  of  bye- 
terical  teara,  which,  now  thai 
the  fright  was  over,  she  found 
it  imposuble  to  keep  back. 

*'  A  second  edition  of  Daniel 
and  the  Uona,**  said  Vivian,  a 
trifle  sharper.  **  I  am  snre  wo 
are  all  thankful  that  you  are 
not  devoured,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  might,  I  think, 
spare  Mr.  Maynard  this  em- 
barrasaing  scene  before  the 
servants.  You  bad  better  go 
lip  and  show  youreelf  to 
aunty,  who  has  you  digested 
by  thit  time,  donbHeii^  aod 
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cUm  down  a  little ;  and  as  for  yon,  Mr.  Majnard,  will  yon 
giyo  me  five  minnfeea  ? ' 

And  then  Doria  was  gone,  with  onlj  one  soft  preaanre 
of  his  band  to  tell  him  that  the  doad  which  had  been  be- 
tween them  was  no  longer  there,  and  he  torned  to  Vivian. 

'*  Well,"  he  said,  with  a  new  ooldneaa  in  bia  tone  and 
manner,  *'  what  do  yon  wish  ?*' 

She  flashed  him  one  qniok  glance. 

"This,"  she  said;  "come  here.  Terror." 

The  dog  looked  at  her  sidewiasb  bat  did  not  stir ;  per- 
haps he  read  Bomething  in  her  faoe  invisible  to  mem 
hnman  eyes. 

«•  Gome  here  1"  she  said  again. 

And  this  time,  akmly,  as  though  compelled  against  hia 
will— slowly,  hia  greet  white  body  almoat  dragging  in  the 
dnst^  Hia  bloodshot  ^ea  tamed  npon  her  with  a  look  at 
onoe  fierce  and  beseeehiag— the  dog  obeyed. 

"Lie  down  1"  aha  said ;  and  ha  oroaohad  hambly  before 
her. 

One  moment  ahe  bent  over  him»  her  white  hand  earoaa- 
ing  hia  hnge  head  ;  the  next  the  sharp  report  of  a  piatdl 
rang  oat  on  the  air,  and  she  faoed  Dayton  Maynard  with  a 
soariet  apot  homing  in  either  cheek,  and  that  white  hand 
spotted  and  splashed  and  stained  with  blood. 

**  I  wonld  aerve  my  beat  friend  so,"  ahe  said,  giving  the 
quivering  carcass  a  kick  with  one  dainty  boot,  "did  he  let 
any  one  elae  in  all  the  wide  world  nanrp  my  place." 

And  then,  aa  he  looked  down  at  her  with  a  shocked  dis- 
approval in  his  iace^  she  laaghed,  and  taming  away, 
hammed  a  gay  French  air  aa  she  went  in,  her  stained 
hand  dying  her  white  dress  here  and  there^  and  even  leer- 
ing one  tiny  spot  npon  the  lace  at  her  boaom. 

"  Uncomfortably  in  eamest,"  waa  Dayton'a  mental  com- 
ment; "dramatic,  bat  nnpleasantly  realistic;  too  mnch 
in  the  tragedy  line.  Doris  is  better  away  from  here,  for 
Vivian— Vivian  looted  that  dog  /" 

A  little  later  a  message  came  to  Doris. 

"Wonld  she  come  down  to  the  ivy  arbor?  Mr.  May- 
nard wished  to  see  her  for  a  few  minntea." 

For  a  wonder,  Vivian  was  not  with  her  when  the  mes- 
sage came,  and  Doris  slipped  out  nnobaerved  and  came  to 
him,  a  little  pale  and  tremalons,  but,  in  his  eyes,  the  love- 
lieat  woman  in  the  world  ;  and — well,  in  ten  minutes  the 
miaunderstaading  was  at  an  end  ;  the  words  were  spoken 
which  three  months  ago  he  had  given  her  a  right  to 
expect,  and  they  sat,  her  head  resting  on  hia  breast,  and 
hia  hands  clasping  hers ;  unmindful  of  the  gathering 
donds  outside ;  unmindful  of  the  growling  thunder 
coming  nearer  and  nearer ;  unmindful  of  the  blue  eyes 
watching  them  with  such  a  world  of  hate  and  vengeance 
in  their  dear  depths  ;  unmindful  of  aught  save  that  they 
were  pledged  to  each  other  for  all  timew 

'*  And  yon  thought,  my  little  Doris^you  thought  that 
I,  with  the  memory  of  you  in  my  heart,  oould  love  another 
woman,  even  though  she  were  aa  beautiful  aa  Vivian 
Leigh  ?"  Dayton  Maynard*a  voice  waa  very  tender,  and 
he  held  the  slender,  yielding  figure  oloae  aa  he  apoke: 
"My  darling,  how  could  yon  ?" 

"But  she  told  me,"  pleaded  Doris  ;  "she  said  that  you 

were  engaged  to  her,  and  I " 

y  "  And  you  believed  her  for  three  wretched  daya,"  inter- 
rupted Dayton,  lightly,  and  then  more  earnestly,  "I  never 
loved  her,  Doris.     I  never  gave  her  cause  to  think  mK    I 
never  loved  but  one  woman,  and  that  waa       " 
She  looked  up  at  him  smiliag. 
"You,  Doris — ^yon  alone." 

The  heavy  douda  had  growo  black  and  wild,  the  deathly 
hoah  which  comes  before  a  atorm  had  fallen  all  aroond, 
and  as  hLs  lips  met  hws  the  sharp  report  of  a  piatol  rang 


through  the  stillnees,  and  abnost  at  the  same  instant  a 
fierce  red  glare  of  lightning  ahowed  Doria,  clinging  pale 
and  terrified,  to  Dayton  Maynard,  on  whoae  white  temple 
waa  a  opmBon  atreak,  where  the  murderona  ball  had 
barely  toaohed  him  before  burying  itself  in  thee  wall  at 
his  back.  Then  came  a  oraah  of  thunder  ao  tenriflia  that 
it  aeemed  as  though  the  earth  waa  ^aken  to  ita  very 
foundations. 

"The  honae  is  stnudLr  cried  Doris,  and  they  mshed 
ouiinto  the  open  air,  where  already  a^few  great  raindropa 
wero  plaahing  down ;  and  then,  joai  ontaide  the  door, 
th^  were  oonfronted  by  Vivian.  Laig^ 

Vivian  Leigh,  atanding  with  her  baek  against  the  great 
tulip-tree— the  pride  of  Lai^  Pkea^  now  riven  from 
crown  to  root— with  her  beaatifal  hand  onoovered  to  the 
storm,  a  smile  on  her  beaatif  ni  hca  aad  a  still  smoking 
piatol  grasped  in  her  hand— Viviaa  Lsig^  no  longer 
capable  of  love  or  hate  and  with  only  on*  faint  orimaon 
line  on  her  templs  to  show  how  God*s  thoaderbolt  had 
saved  her  from  bamg^  in  reality  what  die  mm  in  heart— a 
mnrdeceaat 
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Br  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming. 

Ahono  the  recent  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
South  Fmaifia^  none  appear  ao  likely  to  exercise  a  perma- 
nent inflnenoe  on  the  trade  of  the  future  as  the  annexsp 
tion  by  France  of  all  the  fineat  ialea  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Isthmus  of  Faaama. 

Thia  great  step  has  been  aocomplished  so  quietly  as  to 
excite  little  more  than  a  paaaing  oomment  from  the  world 
in  general,  and  no  word  of  remonatrance  from  any  of  the 
Great  Powers,  who  seem  to  consider  the  annexation  of  the 
Society  Isles  aa  merely  the  natural  result  of  the  "Proteo- 
torate,"  which  waa  eatabliahed  with  so  high  a  hand  in 
1843,  when  France  virtually  possessed  herself  of  the  Mar- 
quesas, the  Panmotu,  or  Low  Archipelago,  and  the  Society 
groapa 

To  these  she  haa,  still  more  recently,  added  the  Gam- 
bier  Isles,  which  lie  to  the  southwest,  in  the  direction  of 
Pitoairn*s  Isle,  and  has  thus  secured  a  very  admirable 
semicircle  of  the  four  finest  groups  in  the  Eastern  Pacific 
Here  she  now  can  consolidate  her  strength  and  await  the 
influx  of  commerce  which  must  of  necessity  pass  through 
this  cordon  when  M.  Xiesseps  shall  have  opened  the  Panama 
Canal  for  the  traffic  of  the  world. 

Here  French  shipa  will  touch,  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  Loyalty  Isles  and  Cochiu  China  (the  principal  coloniea 
of  France  in  the  Western  Pacific);  and  shipa  of  all  nationa, 
plying  between  Europe  and  Austndasia,  will  necessarily 
paaa  the  same  way,  and  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
wealth  of  the  French  Bepublio  in  the  East,  finding  mag- 
nifloent  harbors,  and  now  even  arsenals,  where  much  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  refitting,  if  necessary. 

Hitherto,  the  trade  of  the  Isles  has  been  shackled 
by  various  restrictive  commercial  regulations,  and  official 
interference  haa  tended  in  many  ways  to  hinder  the  pro- 
gress of  tbese,  aa  of  all  other  French  colonies.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  the  larce  of  a  Protectorate,  with  separate  and 
very  conf  naing  lawa,  haa  been  abolished,  and  that  the  Code 
Napoleon  reigna  supreme,  greater  freedom  of  action  seema 
to  be  allowed,  and  the  foreign  residents  find  their  position 
better  defined,  and  altogether  more  satiafactory. 

France  aeeme,  however,  to  aim  at  atili  wider  dominion 
in  the  Sonth  Seasi  That  the  indapaadant  isles  of  Baiatea» 
Bom  Bora»  and  Hoahine  should  ahem  the  fate  of  Tahiti 
seems  almost  a  natural  sequence.   Bat  the  tidings  of  French 
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action  in  regard  to  the  Henrej  and  Austral  lalea  indicate 
that  onr  Gallic  friends  seek  a  still  wider  range  of  dominion. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islesi  all  peaceful  Ohristians, 
happy  and  prosperous,  and  goTcmed  by  their  own  ohiefiiw 
were  recently  startled  by  the  arrival  of  a  French  man-of« 
war,  whose  captain  informed  them  that  their  trade  must 
henceforward  be  diyerted  from  New  Zealand  to  Tahiti,  as 
Great  Britain  had  agreed  to  leave  France  undisputed  mis- 
tress of  all  ialas  lying  to  the  east  of  Samoa. 

The  people,  who  had  at  first  received  their  French  visi- 
tors with  cordiality,  at  once  took  the  alarm,  and  returned 
all  presents  which  had  been  made  io  them ;  whereupon  the 
captain  informed  them  that  the  French  admiral  was  then 
on  his  way  to  the  Austral  Isles,  and  would  compel  them 
to  submit  to  a  French  Protectorate.  Great,  therefore, 
is  the  alarm  of  all  the  islanders,  who  remember  with 
terror  every  detail  of  the  appropriation  of  the  neghboring 
groups. 

As  an  illastration  of  how  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  was 
applit^d,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present  moment 
to  reosll  the  circumstances  under  which  this  Protectorate 
Tv-as  established. 

In  1837  the  French  sent  out  an  exploring  espeditbn, 
commanded  by  D'Urville,  whose  somewhal  remailcable 
official  orders  were^  "To  tame  the  men,  but  indnee  the 
women  to  beoome  a  litUe  more  timid.'* 

The  result  of  this  report  was,  that  the  French  deoided 
on  establishing  themselves  in  the  Marqneaas,  Soeieiy,  and 
Paumotu  Isles.  Accordingly,  in  1842,  aa  ezpeditloii  sttiled 
from  Brest  to  effect  this  purpose,  its  destination  being  a 
secret^  known  only  to  its  commander.  The  Marquesas 
were  selected  «  the  centre  of  operations. 

A  squadron  of  four  heavy  frigates  and  three  corvettes, 
commanded  by  Bear- Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouazs,  accord* 
ingly  astonished  the  natives  by  suddenly  appearing  in  the 
lovely  harbor  of  Nukuheva,  and  very  soon  those  sim^ 
folk  leamt  the  full  meaning  of  the  gay  triooteed  flags  and 
bristling  broadsides.  The  ostensibki  pretext  for  this  in- 
vasion was  that  of  reinstating  Mowanna,  the  friendly  diief 
of  Nukuheva,  in  what  was  assumed  to  be  his  ancestral 
right— namely,  that  of  ruling  over  the  whole  group  of 
twelve  isles,  each  of  which  had  hitherto  eonsidefed  itself 
OS  a  distinct  world,  subdivided  into  many  antagonistic 
kingdoms.  However,  a  puppet  king  was  the  pretext  re- 
quired, and  Mowanna  furnished  it,  and  was  rewarded  with 
regal  honors,  and  a  gorgeous  military^miform,  rich  with 
gold-lace  and  embroidery. 

Of  course,  he  and  his  tribe  of  Nukuhevans  were  vastly 
delighted,  perceiving  that  they  had  gained  omnipotent 
allies,  and  when  500  hundred  troops  were  landed  in  full 
uniform,  and  daily  drilled  by  resplendent  officers,  their 
delight  knew  no  bounds.  They  recollected  how,  when  in 
1814,  the  XT.  S.  frigate  Eisex^  commanded  by  Captain 
Porter,  had  refitted  at  Nukuheva,  she  had  lent  them  a  con- 
siderable force  of  sailors  and  marines  to  assist  their  own 
body  of  2,000  men,  in  attacking  a  neighboring  tribe.  The 
latter  had  ofiered  a  desperate  resistance,  and  repulsed  the 
allied  forces,  who,  however,  consoled  themselves  by  burn- 
ing every  village  they  could  reach,  thus  giving  the  inhab- 
itants good  cause  to  hate  the  white  men's  shipsi 

Now,  with  the  aid  of  these  warlike  French  troops,  the 
Nukuhevans  thought  thomselves  sure  of  victory,  with  the 
prospect  of  retaining  the  supremacy.  Bat  when  fortifica- 
tions were  commenced,  and  the  troops  surrounded  their 
camps  with  solid  workc  C-'  defense,  making  it  evident  that 
the  occupation  was  to  be  a  normanent  one,  a  feeling  of  de- 
testation, mingled  with  fear  c2  the  invaders,  gradually 
increased,  and  was  certainly  not  lewened  by  several  sharp 
encounters,  in  one  of  which  150  natives  are  said  to  have 


been  slain.  However,  the  reign  of  might  prevailed,  and 
the  tricolor  has  floated  over  the  Marquesas  unchallenged 
from  that  time  to  this  present,  when  a  French  governor 
and  staff  rule  in  the  Isles ;  a  French  bishop,  priests  and 
Sisters  endeavor  to  counteract  the  teaching  of  the  Ame- 
rican Protestant  Mission ;  and  French  gendamua  strive 
to  keep  order  among  a  race  who  have  not  wholly  forgotten 
their  old  intertribal  feuds  and  the  joys  of  an  occasional 
cannibal  feasts 

This  appropriation  of  the  Marquesas  was  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  the  Society  lalss,  whither  Admiral  Du 
Petit  Thouars  proceeded  in  the  Seine  Blanche  frigate, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  squadron  at  the  Marquesas.  He 
anchored  in  the  perfect  harbor  of  PapeetCb  and  sent  a 
message  to  Queen  Pomare  to  the  effect  that  unless  she  im- 
mediately agreed  to  pay  somewhere  about  $30,000,  as  an 
indemnity  for  alleged  insults  to  the  French  flag,  he  would 
bombard  the  defenseless  town.  The  said  insults  were 
very  much  like  those  offered  by  the  lamb  to  the  wolf  in 
the  old  fable — the  pretext  raked  up  being  simply  that 
Queen  Pomare  and  all  her  people,  having  already  beoome 
stanch  Ohristians  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  had  positiTely  refused  to 
allow  certain  French  priests  to  settle  in  the  Isles  and 
found  a  Boman  Gatholio  Mission.  These^  proving  obsti- 
nate in  their  determination  to  remain,  had  been  conveyed 
on  board  a  veesel  about  to  sail  for  some  distant  port^  with 
a  recommendation  to  pursue  their  calling  <m  some  of  the 
many  isles  which  were  still  heathen. 

The  French  adndial  insisted  that,  in  addition  to  paying 
the  indemnity  demanded,  the  people  of  Tahiti  should,  at 
their  own  expense,  eieet  a  Boman  Oatholic  Ohureh  in 
every  district  where  th^  had  built  one  for  thehr  Ooogre- 
gational  worship. 

The  unhappy  Queen,  terrified  lest  the  arrogant  Dn  Petit 
Thouars  should  oommence  bombarding  her  helpless  cap- 
ital, yet  utterly  Incapable  of  complying  with  his  unjnst 
demands,  fled  by  night,  in  a  canoe,  to  the  Isle  of  Moorea, 
knowing  that  no  decisive  action  could  be  taken  in  her 
absenca  Her  best  friend  and  adviser  throughout  these 
troubles  was  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Pritchard.  The  ad- 
miral perceiving  this,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. After  being  kept  for  ten  days  in  solitary  con- 
finement^ he  was  put  on  board  an  English  vessel  out  at 
sea,  and  forcibly  sent  away  from  the  islands  without  a  trial 
or  investigation  of  any  kind. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  the  British  Government  na 
turally  demanded  an  explanation  of  such  proceedings.  M. 
Guizot  replied  that  the  French  authorities  at  Tahiti  found 
they  could  make  no  progress  there,  because  of  Mr.  Pritoh- 
ard*s  great  infiuence  with  the  Queen.  The  French  Got- 
emment,  therefore,  approved  the  action  of  its  officials, 
but  promised  to  indemnify  Mr.  Pritchard  for  what  they 
themselvee  described  as  his  illegal  imprisonment  and 
pecuniary  losses.  We  have,  however,  Mr.  Pritchard's  own 
authority  for  the  fact^  that  in  the  year  1880  he  had  never 
received  one  single  sou  of  the  promised  indemnity,  and 
England  apparently  considered  it  the  part  of  wisdom,  if 
not  of  honor,  to  let  the  subject  drop. 

So  the  French  compelled  Qaeen  Pomare  and  her  chiefs 
to  yield  to  their  demands.  Some,  indeed,  strove  to  make 
a  brave  stand,  and  drive  the  invaders  from  their  shores; 
but  what  oonld  these  unarmed  islanders  do  against  artil- 
lery ? 

They  retreated  to  their  mountain  fafttnpsiies,  but  the 
French  troops  pursued  them,  built  scientific  forts,  and 
remained  masters  of  the  position. 

The  good,  sensible  Qneen,  who  had  proved  hendf  so 
wise  a  ruler  of  a  happy  and  peaceful  people  up  to  this 


terrible  NoTember,  1843,  wm  now  declared  incompetent  to 
govern.  The  French  Protectorate  was  establiahed,  and 
the  Befne  Bhnclte,  haTing  Balnted  the  Protectorate  fla^, 
desired  the  Qneen  and  chiefs  to  do  likewise — an  order 
whioh  the  J  were  nnable  to  obey  till  the  admiral  politelj 
offered  to  lend  the  neoessarj  gunpowder. 

Thns  were  the  French  established  aa  rtilers  in  the  three 
gronpa. 

Sorely  as  Queen  Pomare^s  prond«  independent  spirit  mnet 
haTe  chafed  under  their  tntelage,  shecootriTed  to  endnre  it 
for  thirty-fiTe  years.  Born  on  the  28lh  of  Febrnary,  1813» 
phe  succeeded  her  brother,  Pomare  III.,  in  Jannsry*  1827, 
and  reigned  su- 
preme till  1843v 
On  the  17th  of 
September,  1877, 
this  loved  mother 
of  her  people 
passed  away,  and 
with  her  all  that 
waa  truly  repre- 
sentative of  their 
ancient  independ- 
enoe. 

I  happened  to 
arrive  in  Tahiti  just 
at  that  period. 

A  lafge  French 
maa*ol-war  having 
been  aent  on  a 
special  mission  to 
Fiji,  where  I  bad 
for  some  time  been 
living  aa  a  member 
of  the  Governor's 
household,  I  was 
moat  oonrteouslj 
invited  to  go  on  a 
cruise  through  the 
Tongan,  8amoan« 
and  Society  Isles. 

The  crowning- 
point  of  delight, 
to  which  all  ou 
board  were  look- 
ing forward,  was 
that  we  ahoold 
arrive  at  Papeete 
in  time  for  the  joy- 
ous festival  held  on 
the  anniversary  of 
the  Protectorate* 
when  crowds  of 
the  lighthearted 
people— ready  for 
mirth  on  any  pretext  —  would  assembTe  at  the  capital 

Like  moat  things  to  whioh  we  have  greatly  looked  for- 
ward, our  first  impressions  of  Tahiti  were  disappointing. 

We  arrived  in  a  gray,  howling  storm,  and  everythiog 
looked  dismal  Though  we  coasted  all  along  the  beanti- 
fol  isle  of  Moorea*  formerly  called  Eimeo,  the  envious 
cloud  capped  its  lofty  ranges,  only  showing  a  peak  here 
and  there.  C3ertaioly,  such  glimpeea  as  we  did  catch  were 
weirdly  grand --huge  basaltic  piDnacles,  of  most  fantastic 
Rhape»  towering  from  out  the  sea  of  billowy  white  clouds 
whioh  drifted  around  those  black  crags ;  and  below  the 
cloud  eanopy  lay  deep  ravines,  smothered  in  densest 
oliage«  extending  right  down  to  the  gray,  diam&l  sea, 
ihicb  broke  in  thunder  on  the  reet 
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TVitb  strong  wind  and  tide  against  us,  as  we 
from  Moorea  to  Tahiti^  it  was  a  great  relief  wheo^  paasmg 
by  a  narrow  openiDg  through  the  barrier  reef,  we  left  the 
great  tossing  waves  outside,  and  found  ourselvee  in  the 
calm  harbor,  which  lay  aullen  and  gray  aa  a  mountain- 
tarn. 

At  first  we  oould  see  Literally  nothing  of  the  land  ;  but 
after  a  while  it  cleared  a  little,  and  through  the  murky 
mist  we  discerned  fine  maasive  mountains  rising  from  a 
great  gorge  beyond  the  town  of  Papeete— a  pleasant  little 
town,  with  houses  all  smothered  in  foliage,  which  in  Ene 
weather  is  lovely,  being  chiefly  hybiaous  and  bread-fruit 

But  the  former 
of  that|vei7  bl 
green  tint  wlueli 
rainy  weather 
ioietolookaagn; 
aa  an  oliva  grofve, 
while  each  gloay 
leaf  of  the  braid- 
fruit  is  a  mirror 
whioh  exactly  re- 
flects the  oondition 
of  the  weather^ 
glancing  bright  in 
sunlight,  but  in 
storm  reflecting 
the  dull  hue  of  the 
leaden  clouds. 

On  the  dreary 
day  of  our  arrival 
sea  and  sky  wore 
alike  dull  and 
colorless  —  all  in 
keeping  with  the 
sad  news  with 
whioh  the  pUot 
greeted  us  aa  he 
came  on  board — 
namely,  that  Queen 
Pomsre  had  died 
a  fortnight  pr«Ti* 
ously,  and  that  the 
people  were  all  in 
deepest  grief.  In- 
stead of  all  the 
great  rejoicinga, 
and  balls,  and 
hi  meQ^-siDging 
(the  national  mn* 
sic],  and  all  the 
varied  delights  of 
a  Tahitian  festi^ 
— the  sunlight,  the 
flowers,  the  gay 
dresses  of  all  rainbow  hues^we  beheld  crowds  pouring 
out  of  the  native  church  (for  it  was  Sandny),  alt  dresaed 
in  the  deepest  mourning,  from  their  crape-trimmed  blaok 
hats  to  their  black  flowing  robes,  which  are  all,  without 
exception,  out  on  the  pattejn  of  the  old  Eoglish  aaokd 
worn  by  our  grandmothers— that  is,  a  yoke  on  the  shoul- 
ders from  which  the  skirt  falls  to  the  feet  and  trails 
behind.  The  effect  is  very  easy  and  graceful  It  would 
be  impossible  to  devise  a  cooler  dreas,  as  it  only  touches 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  and,  very  loosely,  the  arms.  The 
one  under-garment  is  low-necked,  short-sleeved,  and  of 
such  a  length  as  to  form  a  sweeping  skirt,  thus  combining 
ehemiee  and  petticoat  in  one  cool  article  of  raiment  The 
dreas  is  the  same  ais  that  worn  in  the  Sandwich  Islcfl ;  but 
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Ihere  it  is  worn  ehortcr  and  folJer,  and,  like  evetythiog 
etod  IB  tliat  group,  loses  tJia  gr&ce  and  elegaocd  which  up- 
p^ar  to  be  inherent  in  Tahiti. 

Now  all  looked  sad  and  aombre.  There  were  no  flowers, 
no  fragrant  wremtha,  no  arrowroot  orowna,  no  bdowj 
plnmes  of  rei^a^retm;  even  the  beantiful  raven  ireases  of 
the  women  had  all  been  oat  oflf^ao,  at  least,  we  were  told, 
and  certainly  none  were  visible.  This  was  mourning,  in- 
deed;   and  the    Court   CSrctilar  had  ordained    that   the 


The  person  who  would  naturally  have  auooeeded  him  in 
office  had  nnfortmiately  made  himself  so  obuoxioua  to  the 
Qtieeu  that  she  ioforined  the  admiral  that,  ahonld  he  be 
appointed  governor,  she  would  at  once  retire  to  Moorea, 
thereby  bringing  all  business  to  a  deadlock.  Thereupon 
the  admiral  promised  that  her  will  ahould  be  respected, 
and  announced  that  he  would  himself  aasume  the  ofSoe  of 
governor  till  sueh  time  as  a  fresh  appointment  oonld  be 
made  in  Paria, 
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whole  nation  should  wear  the  garb  ol  woe  for  six  months  t 
I  confess  I  bewailed  the  ill-luck  that  had  brought  me  to 
Tahiti  at  ao  ioauepicious  a  moment,  and  just  too  late  to 
see  the  fine  old  queea,  heroine  of  ao  many  of  my  earliest 
dreams  of  South  Sea  romance* 

Alter  a  while,  however,  I  found,  os  usual,  that  my  luck 

WAS  not  altogether  bad.     About  two  months  previously  the 

FrencU  Admiral  Herre  had  arrived,  bringing  a  new  French 

rnor.     Very  grievous  domestio  affliction  had  befallen 

'  the  latter,  and  had  so  shattered  his  nerves  as  to  render 

hina  utterly  uutit  for  the  post 


M.  La  Barbe  remonstrated  The  admiral  bade  him  be 
silent  He  peraistedt  and  was  immediately  placed  under 
arrest  lor  fourteen  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  hia 
sword  was  reetoreil  to  him,  and  he  had  to  put  it  on  and  go 
to  tbaak  the  admiral  formally  for  hia  goodnesa  in  restoring 
itl  But  as  his  presence  in  the  lalea  would  henceforth, 
have  been  ud pleasant,  he  and  his  family  were  shipped 
board  a  big  transport  which  was  about  to  sail  for  Franc 
and  were  deported  without  further  question. 

At  this  moment  Queen  Pamore  died  suddenly,  to  the  ex-* 
ceeding  grief  cf  her  people*     Great  was  their  anxiety  to 
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know  what  conrse  the  French  would  next  adopt,  there 
being  good  reaaon  to  fear  that  even  the  semblanoe  of  the 
ancient  ruJe  would  now  be  dispensed  with — ^a  course 
which  appeared  the  more  probable  as  Queen  Pomare*s 
sons  had  not  been  remarkable  for  their  steadiness,  and  the 
Boyal  Family  was  in  a  somewhat  disjointed  condition. 
The  admiral,  however,  devoted  his  whole  energies  to 
bringing  together  its  various  branches,  healing  their 
breaches  and  inculcating  sobriety,  and  generally  getting 
them  into  a  satisfactory  condition. 

He  then  proclaimed  Ariiaue^  the  eldest  son,  and  his 
handseme  young  wife,  Marau,  aged  seventeen,  to  be  King 
and  Queen,  under  the  titles  of  Pomare  Y.  and  Marau 
Pomare,  a  ceremony  of  which  the  Messager  de  Tahiti  gave 
full  particulars,  under  the  heading,  "Le  Prince  royal, 
Ariiaue,  est  salu^  roi  des  lies  de  la  Soci^t6  et  d^pend- 
anoes,"  and  told  how  the  Legialativa  Assembly  of  Tahiti 
had  been  convened  by  *'M.  le  Oontre-Amiral  Serra^  Oom- 
mandant-en-chef,  Oommandant  provisoire  des  Etablisse- 
msnts  fran^ais  de  TOc^anic,  pour  reconnattxe  et  aoolamer 
le  nooveau  Souvaeaia  de  Tahiti." 

The  Legislatlvft  Aaaembly  zeoMved  with  aoclamations 
the  decisions  of  tiM  omnipotent  admiral,  who  not  only  pro- 
elaiiiied  Ariiaaa  King^  bat  further  settled  the  succession 
for  two  gfmemttflps  to  oome.  Queen  Marau  being  half 
Enc^lsh  fdantfilBg  ok  Mr.  Salmon,  an  English  Jew,  mar- 
ried to  ow  of  the  bi^aet  ohieftainesaes  of  Tahiti),  any 
^shild  tawldoli  flho  might  give  birth  was  ssoloded  from  the 
thzdno  mhnro&^ol  the  ittflo  Prinoeas  TerHvaetua,  daughter 
of  the  Klog^oiMolhen  Tamatoa  and  the  ohanning  Moe— 
•ez-Kiog  and  Qneea  of  BaiateaH-thus  seoonng  tiio  pure 
Tahitian  bloodrtoyaL 

Failing  imna  of  the  little  Priooesa  Yaetno^  the  sncoes- 
sion  was  secured  to  her  cousin.  Prince  Teriihinoiatna, 
commonly  called  Hinoi,  a  very  handsome  boy,  son  of  the 
third  royal  brother. 

These  decisions  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Tahitians, 
who,  though  well  aware  that  all  real  power  had  been  taken 
from  their  chiefs,  still  valued  its  nominal  possession.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  a  general  feeling  of  pleasure  that  tbey 
hailed  the  announcement  that  this  modem  king-maker  in- 
tended to  escort  the  royal  coo  pie  on  a  grand  tonr  of  their 
dominions,  in  order  to  receive  in  person  the  homage  of  all 
their  people. 

Greatly  to  my  delight,  Admiral  Serre  most  kindly  ar- 
ranged that  I  ahould  be  of  the  party — a  most  exceptional 
piece  of  good  lock,  as  under  no  other  circumstances  could 
I  have  seen  either  the  country  or  the  people  to  such  ad- 
vantaga  It  was  really  like  a  bit  of  a  fairy  tale— in  every 
respeot  a  most  delightful  trip— good  weather,  good  roads 
and  most  agpreeable  company.  Besides  the  royal  party 
there  were  about  twenty  French  officers  from  the  flagship 
Magicienne,  and  also  their  excellent  brass  baad*  consisting 
of  twenty  sailors,  admirably  trained  by  one  of  the  officers^ 
himself  an  excellent  musician.  Though  we  were  so  large 
a  party,  everything  in  the  whole  expedition  was  admira- 
bly arranged,  and  there  was  always  good  accommodation 
piovided,  and  everything  was  done  comfortably. 

Each  district  possesses  a  very  large  district-house,  bnilt 
for  pnblio  purposes.  Like  all  the  native  houses,  they  con- 
sist chiefly  of  a  heavy  thatch  roof,  rounded  at  both  ends, 
supported  on  a  mere  framework  of  posts,  and  leaving  the 
sides  all  open,  save  at  night,  when  they  are  curtained. 
They  generally  have  good  wooden  floors,  often  smooth 
enough  to  dance  upon.  In  these  our  feast  was  generally 
prepared,  and  always  gracefully  served.  Our  nigh t-q car- 
ters were  also  most  comfortably  arranged,  and  I  was  es- 
pecially charmed  by  the  beds  provided  for  us— very  large 
iuid  sof  i»  stufied  with  the  silky  tree-cotton  ;  abundant  pil- 


lows, real  musquito-nets  and  light  cnrtaios  tied  back  with 
gay  ribbons,  and  such  pretty  coverlets  of  patchwork — 
really  triumphs  of  art-needlework;  those  most  in  favor 
have  crimson  patterns  on  a  white  ground  ;  the  designs  are 
highly  effectiva  It  seems  that  a  Tahitian  housewife 
prides  herself  on  her  snowy  linen  ^d  downy  pillows — a 
very  happy  adaptation  of  foreign  customs. 

The  island  of  Tahiti  is  divided  into  twenty  districts,  and 
it  was  arranged  we  shonld  visit  two  each  day.  So  each 
morning  our  procession  of  fifteen  wheeled  vehicles  started 
at  seven  A.M.,  preceded  by  native  outriders  carrying  the 
gay  district  flag,  which  made  a  pretty  bit  of  color  as  we 
passed  along  the  green  glades.  A  drive  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  brought  us  to  our  halting-point,  where  we  found 
masses  of  people  assembled  to  sing  himen^  of  welcome- 
all,  however,  dressed  in  bhiok,  relieved  only  by  wreaths 
and  handkerchiefs  of  yellow,  or  ebw  by  a  wreath  or  hat  of 
snowy  white  bamboo  or  anowroot  fibre,  and  in  tiieir  hair 
soft  plomes  of  snowy  rmMi-rm»-'-a  filmy  ribbon  extnoted 
from  the  ooooa-palm  lealL  I  ww  delisted  to  diaoovortiiat 
many  of  the  women«  who  were  supposed  to  hsve  onk  their 
beautiful  long  hair  in  monming  for  old  Qoeen  Pomne, 
had  only  shammed,  and  their  glossy  blaok  tgassss  mre 
allowed  to  reappear. 

Having  halted  and  fsasted  at  the  morning  distrioi^  we 
started  again  about  two  o'dook,  drove  seven  oreighlmilfls 
fnrthop— always  through  lovdj  ooonfey*  and  by  n  wide 
road  of  firm  green  turf,  which  foUowa  tiio  oounw  of  the 
shore— and  so  we  reached  our  ni^  quarters,  when  we 
were  again  received  by  assembled  multitudes  and  oongrat- 
ulatory  himen^  Then  the  band  played— as  it  had  done 
at  our  noonday  halt— to  the  'great  delight  of  the  people, 
and  we  strolled  about  and  found  enchanting  bathing  pools 
in  some  of  the  many  crystalline  streams,  of  which  we 
crossed  150  in  a  drive  of  160  miles  I  I  need  not  say  that 
bathing  in  the  tropics  is  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  daily 
Ufa  At  sunset  we  reassembled  for  a  great  dinner,  served 
European  fashion,  for  each  district  possesses  its  own 
crockery,  glass,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc.  The  admiral 
provided  French  wines  and  bread.  Then  followed  more 
himen^singing,  while  we  sat  listening,  entranced,  either 
in  the  great  house  or  on  the  beautiful  seashore,  in  the  per- 
fect moonlight. 

This  was  the  outline  of  each  day ;  but,  of  course,  in 
every  district  we  found  special  incidents  of  interest,  and 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scenery  was  an  ever-varying 
delight  The  weather  was  perfect — not  too  hot,  yet 
sunny.  A  brisk  tradewind  brought  the  sea  roaring  and 
tumbling  in  heavy  breakers  on  the  coral  reef  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore  where  our  road  skirted  the  calm  lagoon,  so 
blue  and  peaceful  and  stilL 

We  drove  through  districts  which  seemed  like  one  vast 
orchard  of  mango,  biread -fruit,  banana,  faes,  large  orange - 
trees,  lemons,  guavas,  citrons,  papawas,  vanilla,  ooflee, 
sugar-cane,  maize  and  cocoa-palm,  together  forming  a  suc- 
cession of  the  richest  and  most  varied  foliage  it  is  possiblo 
to  conceive. 

Sometimes  we  amused  ourselves  by  counting  such  few 
trees  as  were  not  fruit-bearing,  but  even  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  fragrant  with  blossom.  Here  and  there  the 
broad  grass  roads  are  edged  with  avenues  of  tall  plantains, 
very  handsomo  in  a  dead  Cilm,  but  too  delicate  to  enduro 
the  rough  wooing  of  the  riotous  trade-winds,  which  tear 
the  huge  leaves  to  ribbons,  and  give  the  avenues  on 
untidy  look. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  October,  1877,  that  we  started  on 
this  grand  tour.  Ariiaue,  or,  rather,  Pomare  V.,  led  the 
prooession,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Tamatoa,  and  his 
little  nephew,  Hinoi.     Then  ioliowed  the  admiral,  with  his 
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aide-de-camp  and  myself,  in  a  oomfortable  open  oarriagei 
with  excellent  honea  and  a  great  half-oaste  driver.  Qneen 
Maraa  oame  next,  with  her  lovely  little  sister,  Mahnibi- 
nihi,  and  little  Yaetoa,  who  is  next  in  the  sncoesaion. 
Sandrj  and  divers  vehicles  followed,  containing  the 
French  naval  officers,  and  some  others.  A  few  of  the  party 
preferred  riding.  The  luggage  had  already  been  dis- 
patched in  heavy /our^oTi^,  and  the  band,  filling  a  conple 
of  char-lii^hancSt  likewise  preceded  ns. 

We  halted  at  varions  points,  where  depntations  had 
assembled  to  welcome  the  King,  and  about  eleven  o'clock 
reached  Ponavia,  a  lovely  spot  on  the  seashore,  at  the 
month  of  a  beantifnl  valley,  above  which  towers  a  grand 
mountain  peak.  A  mined  French  fort  on  the  shore  and 
two  small  forts  further  np  the  valley,  recalled  the  days 
when  Tahiti  made  her  brave  bnt  nnavailiog  straggle  for 
independence.  Breakfast  was  prepared  for  ns  in  a  native 
house,  which  was  decorated  in  most  original  style  with 
large  patchwork  quilts  in  lien  of  flags,  and  relieved  with 
graceful  fronds  of  tree-fern. 

Here,  as  at  most  other  feasts,  there  was  a  considerable 
consnmption  of  raw  fish,  which  is  considered  a  very  great 
delicacy,  and  one  for  which  many  foreigners  aoqnire  a 
strong  liking.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes  I  King 
Ariiane,  who  took  great  care  of  me  at  meals,  tried  hard  to 
teach  me  this  enjoyment,  and  on  my  objecting,  declared 
it  to  be  mere  pr^ndioe,  as,  of  coarse,  I  ate  oysteis  raw — 
he  might  almost  say  alivew  To  this  I  conld  answer 
nothing,  well  remembering  the  savage  delight  with  which 
I  have  often  knocked  oysters  off  rocks  and  branches,  and 
swallowed  them  on  the  instant  Bat  then  they  are  so 
small,  and  some  of  these  fish  are  so  very  large.  Perhaps 
one's  instinctive  olq'eotion  is  to  their  size.  Those  most  in 
favor  are  of  a  most  exquisite  green  color. 

Daring  breakfast  and  afterward,  the  glee-siogers  of  the 
district  sang  himen^s— most  strange  and  beautiful  part 
songs.  Afterward  dancing  was  suggested,  and  I,  recol- 
lecting the  wonderful  grace  and  picturesque  charm  of  the 
very  varied  dances  of  Fiji,  which  are  like  well-studied 
ballets,  looked  forward  to  seeing  those  of  Tahiti  But 
they  proved  very  disappointing.  Neither  here  nor  any- 
where else  did  we  see  any  dance  except  the  upa  upa, 
which  a  few  men  volunteered  to  perform  as  a  specimen  of 
the  old  national  dance. 

It  is  the  identical  dance  which  we  have  seen  at  Arab 
weddiogs,  and  in  other  lands— merely  an  exceedingly  un- 
graceful wriggle,  involving  violent  exertion  till  every 
musole  quivers,  and  the  dancer  retires  panting  and  in  a 
condition  of  vulgar  heat  In  heathen  days  it  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing dance  of  an  atrocious  sect  called  the  Areois — 
religious  fanatics  and  libertines  of  the  vilest  order,  who 
were  held  in  reverent  awe  by  the  people,  and  allowed 
every  sort  of  privilege.  They  traveled  from  village  to  vil- 
lage in  very  large  companies,  sometimes  filling  from  fifty 
to  eighty  canoea 

Wherever  they  landed  great  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  gods,  and  for  so  long  as  they  chose  to  remain  in  one 
place  they  were  the  guests  of  the  chief,  and  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  villagers,  whom  they  entertained  by 
acting  pantomimes  and  reciting  legends  of  the  very 
unholy  g.)ds,  wrestling,  gesticulating  and  dancing,  till 
they  worked  themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  which 
was  considered  religions,  and  the  nigbt  was  spent  in  the 
wildest  orgies.  Their  dress  on  these  occasions  consisted 
only  of  a  little  scarlet  and  black  dye,  the  seeds  of  the 
vermilion  plant  and  charcoal  famishing  the  materials. 

Such  being  the  associations  connected  with  this  most  un- 
attractive dance,  it  was  for  many  years  disoouatenanced  by 
the  ohielSy  in  their  determination  to  put  awaj  every  trace 


of  heathenism.  But  under  French  influenoe  it  has  been 
in  a  measure  revived,  and  though  the  more  respectable 
natives  consider  it  objeetionable,  a  certain  number  of 
dancers  crop  up  at  every  village.  Their  position,  how- 
ever,  appears  to  be  no  higher  than  that  of  strolling  jug- 
glers at  an  English  fair. 

In  the  afternoon  we  resumed  our  drive  by  the  soft  turf 
road,  where  the  wheels  glide  so  smoothly  and  silently,  no 
jarring  sound  disturbing  the  harmony  of  natura  Here^ 
as  on  each  succeeding  day,  our  path  was  one  continuous 
panorimia  of  delight  On  the  one  hand,  endlessly-varied 
foliage,  and  great  green  hiUs  towering  in  strange  fantastic 
form,  seamed  by  dark  valleys  and  crystal  streams ;  and  on 
the  other  side  lay  the  calm,  glittering  lagoon,  reflecting  as 
in  a  mirror  the  grand  maaeoe  of  white  cloud,  and  bounded 
by  the  long  line  of  breakers,  flashing  as  they  dashed  on 
the  banier  reef.  Beyond  these  lay  outspread  the  vast 
Pacific,  its  deep  purple,  dashed  with  white  orsslsi  telling 
how  briskly  the  trade-winds  blew  outside.  And  far  on  the 
horiflOD,  the  rugged  peaks  of  Moorea  rose  dear  and  beau- 
tiful, robed  in  ethereal  lilac. 

We  halted  for  the  night  at  Paea,  a  charmingly  situated 
hamlet  of  clean,  comfortable  houses,  only  divided  from  the 
white  coral  sand  by  a  belt  of  green  turf  and  fine  old  iron- 
wood  trees.  (The  iron-wood  of  the  Ptenfle  is  a  very 
different  tree  from  that  bearing  the  same  name  in  America. 
In  the  Pacific  it  always  mesns  the  casnarina,  and  has  dark 
hair-like  pensile  foliage.  It  is  a  mournful  tree,  and  is 
generally  planted  near  graves.  It  is  the  nokotwbo  of  Fiji, 
where,  in  common  with  the  crimson  drosoina,  it  is  conse* 
crated  to  the  dead.) 

The  pride  of  Paea  is  its  very  large  house  for  public  en- 
tertainment Here  we  found  dinner  laid,  in  European 
style,  for  800  guests.  At  one  end  was  an  upper  table, 
where  the  chiefs  of  the  district  entertained  the  Boyal 
party,  while  the  other  tables  were  ranged  down  the  sides 
of  the  building ;  each  family  in  the  neighborhood  having 
undertaken  to  provide  for  one  table,  and  there  assemble 
their  own  frienda  The  whole  great  building  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  in  Tahitian  style,  with  x>alm-]eaves  and 
tree-ferns,  and  festoons  of  deep  fringe  made  of  hybiscus 
fibre,  all  dyed  either  yellow  or  white.  There  must  have 
been  miles  of  fringe  used  in  decorating  that  houses  Yellow 
is  happily  admitted  in  Court  mourning,  so  most  of  the 
people  wore  at  least  a  yellow  necktie,  a  symptom  of  miti- 
gated affliction,  to  express  the  pleasure  that  now  mingled 
with  their  grief  for  the  good  Qneen: 

**Le  Boi  est  mort— Yive  le  Boil" 

We  went  to  dinner  in  most  orthodox  fashion,  the  admi- 
ral oonduoting  Queen  liaran,  and  Ariiane  taking  me. 
The  table*  decorations  were  most  curious  and  efiectiva 
At  the  first  glance  there  appeared  to  be  a  series  of  white 
marble  coitre-vases,  which,  on  dose  inspection,  proved  to 
be  gradnafted  lumps  of  the  thick  fieshy  banana-stalk,  near 
the  root  In  theee  were  inserted  branches  of  the  thorny 
wild  lemon-tree^  and  on  each  thorn  were  stuck  artificial 
flowem  made  of  colored  leaves,  or  of  the  glossy  white 
arrow-root  fibre,  or  bamboo  fibre,  such  as  are  used  in 
making  hats ;  and  from  some  there  floated  a  silvery  plume 
of  the  lightest  silky  fllm.  like  fairy  ribbons.  This  is  the 
snowy  reva-reva  extracted  from  the  interior  of  young 
cocoa-palm  leaves — a  difficult  operation,  requiring  the 
neatest  hand  and  long  practice.  The  worker  keeps  a  split 
stick  stuck  in  the  ground  beside  her,  and  into  its  cleft 
fastens  one  end  of  each  ribbon  as  she  peels  it,  otherwise 
the  faintest  breath  of  air  would  blow  it  away.  It  is  the 
loveliest  gossamer  you  can  imaginew 

At  the  end  of  Uie  feast  Tamaloa  gave  ttui  mumuple  of 
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^doming  hla  owa  hat«  and  thofle  of  hiii  neigh  bora,  with 

iheee  lorelj  plamea  imd  ftll  tUe  pretty  fanciful  flowers. 

J  Then  we  ad  joumod  to  the  graasj  shore,  and  watohed  the 

leleikr,  fall  moon  rise  from  the  o»lm  sea,  while  the  gtee- 

V  nng  their  aoft,  beftaiUnl  ohoruoes. 

I  wiab  it  were  posaible  to  describe  Tahitiaa  himenes,  so 


arranged  in  rows  so  as  to  form  two  aqufires,  A  space  iff 
left  between  these*  where  the  '*eoaditotor*'  (should  Iheffe 
chance  to  be  one)  walks  up  and  dowo,  dlrecttng  the 
ohomses.  But  verj  often  there  la  no  leader,  and  all  sing 
apparently  aeoording  to  their  own  sweet  will,  introdnciiiff 
an  J  variations  that  ocear  to  them.     One  Toice  oommeQC 


▲  TABITIAW   W0V4H. 


at  to  give  others  the  faintest  idea  of  their  faseination. 
But  the  thing  is  impossible— the j  are  a  new  seasationt  nt- 
lerly  indescribable.  No  masio  of  anj  other  country  beara 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  these  wild,  ex(]ui8tte  glees, 
fanltlefis  in  time  and  harmony,  though  apparently  eaeh 
singer  introdnoee  any  Taristions  that  oooar  to  him  or  her. 
The  muaiciaas  sit  on  the  gra^e  on  mats,  in  two  divisions, 


— others  strike  in— here,    there,    every  where,    in  15 
choma     It  seems  as  if  one  section  devoted  themseh^     ^. 
pouring  forth  a  rippling  torrent  of  Ba  !— Ra  I  ra-m-ta-ro  f 
while  others  barst  into  a  flood  of  La  l^La  \  Ia4a-la-UJ 
Some  oonflne  their  care  to  sonnding  a  deep  bcoaung  1 
in  a  long-con  tinned  drone,  somewhat  snggesUve,  t<« 
apprwifttiTe   Highland  ear,  of  our  own  bagpipes. 
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and  there  high  lidfletlo  nofcM  tkrike  in»  Tariad  from  vene 
tu  rene,  and  then  the  ohonw  of  Im  nd  Be  eomae  bub- 
bling in  liquid  melody,  while  tiie  Toieei  of  the  prindpel 
singers  now  join  in  nnison,  now  diirerge  ma  widely  m  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  do,  bat  all  eombine  to  prodnoe  the 
qnaintest^  most  melodions,  most  perplexing  wild,  rippling 
glee  that  ever  was  heard.  Some  himen^  hare  an  aooom- 
paniment  of  measared  hand-olapping,  by  hondreds  of 
those  present  This  is  onrions  in  its  wny,  ohiefly  as  a 
triumph  of  perfect  time ;  bat  I  do  not  think  it  attraofciyeu 
Tbe  olear,  meliiflaoas  Toioes  need  no  addition,  and  as  they 
ring  ont  suddenly  and  joyously  in  the  oool  evening,  I  ean 
imagine  no  sound  more  inspirating.  Yet  none  ean  be 
more  tantalilzing,  for  howeyer  often  you  may  bear  fhe 
same  fascinating  tune,  it  somehow  seems  impossible  to 
oatoh  it  The  air  seems  fall  of  musioal  voioes,  perieetly 
harmonized— now  lolled  to  softest  tones,  then  swelling  in 
clear  ringing  tones,  like  most  melodious  cathedral  chimes 
heard  from  afar  on  a  soft  Summer  night 

In  many  instanoes  the  singers  compose  their  own  words, 
which  sometimes  describe  the  most  trivial  details  of  pass- 
ing events,  sometimes  are  fragments  of  most  sacred 
hymns,  according  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  Prob- 
ably the  last  fact  gives  us  a  cdew  to  the  origin  of  the  word 
Ei^n-eni,  but  I  fancy  that  the  words  are  often  thoee  of 
much  older  and  less  seemly  songs  than  the  hymns  taught 
by  the  early  missionaries.  Some  of  the  airs,  too,  are 
really  old  native  tunes,  while  others  were  originally  im- 
ported from  Europe,  but  have  become  so  completely  Ta- 
hitianised  that  no  mortal  could  recognise  them ;  whiob  is 
all  in  their  favor,  for  the  wild  melodies  of  the  isle  are 
bayond  measure  attractive  and  charaoterlstia 

At  every  stage  of  this  Boyal  progress  we  were  greeted 
by  these  bands  of  glee-singers. 

I,  a  guileless  stranger,  accepted  this  delight  as  a  matter 
of  course,  supposing  tbat  music  waa  the  life  of  these 
happy  people,  and  that  they  warbled  like  birds  really  be- 
cause they  oould  not  help  doing  sa  But  it  was  all  a  de- 
lusion. It  appears  tbey  only  sing  on  occasions,  and 
though  I  remained  six  months  in  the  Society  Isles,  all  the 
bimen&t  I  heard  were  crowded  into  the  first  fortDight 
After  that  I  only  heard  one,  and  that  a  very  poor  one. 
Bnt  tbe  hideous  dancing,  which  is  the  only  ugly  thing  in 
Tahiti,  and  which  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  during  tbe 
stay  at  the  paternal  admiral  (who  strove  so  hard  to  inonl* 
cate  the  practice  of  all  virtues],  received  so  great  encourage- 
ment after  his  departure,  that  all  its  votaries  assembled  at 
Papeete,  and  their  evening  revels  took  the  place  of  the 
pleaaant  gatherings  at  the  band,  which  were  among  the 
inaitod  leatnres  of  the  early  part  of  my  visit  Oonse- 
iinentiy,  tbe  more  respectable  section  of  the  community 
ucre  conspiouons  by  their  abscnoa 

Bat  to  return  to  the  royal  progress  round  the  isles.  On 
the  following  morning  we:were  all  astir  by  five  A.M.,  and 
started  immediately  after  early  eofiee^>every  one  cheery 
aud  good- tempered — on  every  side  hearty  greetings, 
"  Yaira-na  I  Yarra-na  !*'  and  sounds  of  oareieas  langbter 
aud  merry  voices.  There  is  eertainly  a  great  charm  in 
the  pretty  liquid  language,  and  in  the  gentle,  affectionate 
manner  of  the  people,  who  seem  to  be  overflowing  with 
genial  kindliness. 

Two  Lours  drive  vs  to  Papara,  where  a  veiygiaod  re- 
ception awaited  the  yoong  King  and  Queen,  l^s.  Salmon, 
tiic  Queen's  mother,  being  ehieftaiaeas  of  tiie  district 
Her  tme  native  same  is  very  long,  and  I  fear  I  cannot 
write  it  eoneetly,  eo  my  leadeie  aavat  be  emtant  with  that 
of  bar  Jraafaand.  Btae  liad  sttaemblea  all  iMr  mwaala  in 
mest^ivpoaing  may,  sad  a  doable  vow  of  himen^aiDgers 
tined  the  read  singiog  choruses  of  congratulationt  taken 


up  alternately  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  with  veij 
pretty  effect  Many  relations  of  the  family  kai  also 
assembled  to  greet  their  royal  kinsfolk,  iaeliidiair  two 
more  of  Mrs.  Salmon's  pretty  daughters,  and  her  hand- 
some  sons,  fine  stslwart  men.  Very  quaint  cuiiwnnial 
garmenta  were  presented  to  the  King  and  the  admiral. 
They  are  called  Tiputa,  and  are  the  anoient  Tahitiaii  dress 
of  great  occasions. 

They  are  precisely  similar  in  form  to  the  BpaaUi  pemcho^ 
being  passed  over  the  head  and  falling  over  the  haek  and 
chest,  to  the  knee.  Tbey  are  made  from  the  fibie  of  facead- 
fruit  bark,  and  covered  with  flowers  and  twiata  of  the 
glossy  arrowroot  fibre,  each  atitohed  on  aepaaately.  To 
the  Queen,  the  admiral,  and  myself,  were  piwintBrt  the 
moat  lovely  crowns  of  the  same  ailvery  arrownMrf;  while 
for  the  gentlemen  were  provided  garlands  aad  nrJrlnnre 
of  fragrant  white  or  yellow  blossoms,  and  oharaiqg  hats 
of  white  bamboo  fibre. 

The  house  was  moat  tastefuDy  decorated  with  gvsat  ferns 
and  bright-yellow  banana-leavea,  plaited  to  form  a  sort  of 
fringe.  Wild  melodious  himen&i  weie  sung  all  the  time 
of  the  feast  and  afterward  the  band  played  oi>eratic  airs, 
till  it  was  time  for  na  to  xeanme  our  journey. 

In  that  district  much  onltivation  haaaomewhat  impaired 
the  beauty  of  wild  Nature,  large  tracta  of  lead  having  been 
laid  out  for  scientific  planting  of  cotton  and  ooffse.  and, 
after  all,  the  fields  have  heea  abandoned ;  the  eropa,  left 
to  rxm  wild,  are  now  rank  straggling  bushes,  atmggling 
for  life  with  the  overmastering  vines  or  with  the  wild  gnava, 
whioh,  having  once  been  imported  as  a  fruit-tree,  has  now 
beecme  the  scourge  of  tlie  planters,  from  the  rapidity  and 
tenaeity  with  which  it  spreada  and  takea  pnasrasion  of  the 
soil.  At  the  aame  time,  a  scrub,  which  yields  wholeaome 
and  abundant  food  for  men  and  beast  eannot  be  eaid  to 
be  altogether  an  evil. 

It  is  not  often  that  civilization  improves  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  a  country,  but  aaanredly  the  lovely  hills  and 
valleys  of  Tahiti  and  Mooiea  have  greatly  gahMd  in  rich- 
ness by  the  introdnotion  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees  which 
now  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  general  wealth  of 
foliage,  the  dense  thickets  of  orange-trees  having  all  grown 
from  those  brought  from  Sydney  by  Mr.  Henry,  one  of 
the  early  missionariea.  Strangely  enough,  tbe  moat  healthy 
trees  are  those  which  have  grown,  self-sown,  from  the  aeed 
carelessly  thrown  about  by  ihe  natives,  when  they  retired 
to  some  quiet  valley  to  brew  ^^r  orange  rum  in  aeoret 

The  splendid  mango-trees,  whose  mass  of  dark  foliage 
is  now  BO  prominent  a  f  feature  on  all  aides,  were  introduced 
less  than  twenty  years  ago  by  the  French,  \vho  have  taken 
infinite  trouble  to  xnrocure  all  the  very  best  sorts,  jmd  have 
succeeded  to  perfection. 

A  pleasant  afternoon  drive,  through  fragrant  orange 
groves,  brought  ns  to  Papeooriri,  where  Queen  Maraa 
ofiered  me  a  share  of  the  house  assigned  to  her  (which, 
being  purely  Tahition,  and  not  built  of  wood,  as  so  many 
now  are,  felt  like  living  in  a  bamboo  cage),  exceedmgly 
airy  and  transparent  but  lined  with  temporary  cartains  of 
white  calico,  to  screen  us  from  tbe  general  put)lia  We 
strolled  along  the  coast  till  we  found  a  delightful  bathicg- 
plaoe,  where  the  Anapu  river  fiows  into  the  sea.  The  two 
pretty  girls,  of  course,  boas  us  company,  aa  alao  the  Qaeen*s 
handmaid,  who  waa  laden  with  pareos  and  towela;  the 
pareo  being  simply  a  couple  of  fathoms  of  brigbt-edteed 
olico,  which,  knotted  over  one  shonlder,  facms  jm  afflflient 
and  pietureaque  bathing  gown. 

We  returned  joat  in  tinw  far  aneh  a  fish  dinner  aa  Gnen- 
wich  never  surpassed.  Fiah  of  all  earls  and  Idnda,  ooiked 
and  raw  to  anit  all  tiiatsB,  eieellent  lobsteH  md  wAm, 
huge  fresh-water  prawns,  delicate  little  oysters  whiob 
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grow  on  the  roots  and  bmnehes  of  the  mangroTe  whioh 
fringes  some  mnddy  ports  of  the  shore,  fiat  most  ezoel- 
lent  of  all  is  another  prodnot  of  the  briny  mnd,  altogether 
new  to  me»  a  hideons,  bat  traly  delidoos,  white  oray-fishy 
called  varo  or  wurralu 

We  all  regibtered  a  solemn  vow  never  to  lose  a  ohanoe 
of  a  varo  feast  The  tables  were  deeorated  in  a  manner 
quite  in  charaoter,  having  pillars  of  the  banana  root  stem, 
white  as  alabaster,  with  a  fringe  of  large  prawns  at  the 
top,  and  a  frieze  of  small  lobsters  below — a  very  efEeotive 
stady  in  scarlet  and  white. 

On  the  following  day  we  crossed  the  ridge  which  con- 
nects the  peninsula  with  the  main  isle.  We  joam^ed  to 
one  end  of  it,  slept  there,  Chen  retraced  the  road  to  the  isth- 
mus, and  went  down  the  other  side,  as  there  ia  no  passatile 
road  round  the  farther  end. 

The  scenery  here  was,  if  possible,  lovelier  than  on  the 
great  isle,  and  we  spent  delightful  days  strolling  about  the 
beautiful  shore,  and  living  in  villages  of  bird-cage  houses 
with  kindly  people,  who  seemed  nev«r  mazy  of  warbling 
like  thrushes,  nightingales,  and  larks,  all  in  choms.  l!he 
very  best  himen^  of  Tahiti  were  those  we  heard  on  the 
peninsula.  The  houses  are  embowered  ia  large-leaved 
bananas  and  orange  groves,  and  gay  with  rosy  oleanders 
and  crimson  hybiscus. 

On  the  two  following  days  we  repeated  much  the  same 
story,  as  we  made  our  way  round  the  other  side  of  the  isle, 
always  by  the  same  delightful  grass  road,  with  days  of 
calm  sunlight,  followed  by  clear  moonlight.  At  Tiarei  we 
were  heartily  welcomed  by  a  kind  old  ohieftainess,  who 
kissed  as  all  on  both  cheeks,  down  to  the  aide-de-camp, 
when  the  Qoeen's  laughter  stopped  her  prooeeding  to  the 
remaining  eighteen  officers. 

A  most  lovely  drive  along  a  basaltic  shore,  the  road 
being  cut  on  the  face  of  the  cli£Qi,  brought  us  to  Papenoo, 
whioh  is  close  to  a  broad,  dear  river,  where,  of  course,  we 
bathed,  then  rambled  in  the  warm  moonlight,  and  sat  on 
the  shore,  where  the  rippling  wavelets  murmured  on  a 
pebbly  beach. 

The  chief  gave  the  half  of  his  large  house  to  the  Queen, 
who  shared  it  with  me,  he  and  his  family  occupying  the 
other  end.  Of  course,  it  was  really  one  large  room,  bnt 
travelers  soon  learn  the  art  of  rigging  up  curtains,  and  so 
improvising  separate  quarters. 

On  the  night  of  our  return  a  very  pretty  surprise 
awaited  us.  The  Tahitians  had  determined  on  a  grand 
demonstration  in  honor  of  Admiral  Serre,  to  prove  their 
gratitude  for  the  good  he  has  done  in  many  ways  and  his 
sympathy  with  the  people,  especially  as  shown  in  the 
support  of  their  ancient  rules. 

It  had  bean  arranged  that  we  should  remain  at  Point 
Venus  till  evening,  and  drive  back  to  Papeete  after  sunset. 
It  is  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  the  moon  being  late, 
we  knew  that  a  few  torches  would  be  necessary  for  the  last 
part  of  the  way.  *  Instead  of  this  we  were  met,  nine  miles 
from  the  town,  by  crowds,  and  a  large  body  of  splendid, 
stalwart  men,  bearing  torches^  twelve  feet  long,  of  cocoa- 
palm  leaves.  These,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot, 
headed  the  procession,  and  were  oontinaally  joined  l^ 
newsomars,  till  at  last  there  were  folly  a  thousand 
tonhas  iikudng,  throwing  a  ruddy  gboe  on  the  noh,  glossy 
foliage  Iff  teead-frnit  and  palm,  while  thewnoka  gave  a 
dreamy,  a^aterioos  look  to  the  whole  aona. 

!Elie*4Mt  was  altogether  very  striking,  and  as  the  pio- 
ccflBion«iMs  on)y«Uowed  to  adfaneeatm  looi^spaeeforthe 
saketf  iHMn  im  «Mt, 4he  band  IsU  ftm^hfbjiptdk ^ ihe 

At  the  entraoe  to  the  towndl  1lgl<i WW iB^||iiIb1iii(1,  to 
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the  ooooa-torohea,  and  the  dry  wooden  hooses  avetooeom- 
boatible  to  run  any  risk.  So  we  came  in,  in  the  dark--A 
great  crowd,  but  all  quiet  and  orderly. 

A  week  later,  a  French  man-of-war  took  the  same  large 
party  to  the  island  of  Moorea,  there  to  repeat  the  ceremony 
of  visiting  each  district  Of  all  the  multitude  of  beauti^ 
ful  isles  I  have  visited,  Moorea  nndoubtediy  deserves  the 
palm.  Such  marvelous  basaltic  needles  and  jiinnaolea, 
gigantic  dolomite  forms,  like  vast  serrated  shark's  teeth, 
towering  in  midair,  apparently  rising  from  above  the 
dooda,  and  the  lower  mountains  snd  valleys  dothed  with 
vegetation  of  the  same  rich  character  as  that  of  TahitL 
Here  oar  transit  from  one  village  to  another  waa  by  boat^ 
all  in  dead  calm  water,  within  the  eoral  xeef,  giviiig  wa  the 
very  best  oppartmi^  of  aeeing  the  coast  to  pevfeeliflB. 

Oar  fint  aighf a  haltiras  arfiHaapiti,  wbsn  thaX^«bd 
Qoeen  wete  magaiflasB^y  received  by  Mrs.  P"nnflwp,  the 
Qoeen's  eldest  aistvsnd  Great  Chief taiaess  of  the  Ida. 

A  large  and  very  pretty  temposary  ^'-"^g  Jbad  Insn 
eraeted  for  the  gnat  feast  It  waa  Inill  of  laolai  ond 
bamboo,  and  entiioly  thatched,  with  large  glossy  fronds 
of  the  great  bird*s-nest  fern. 

The  interior  of  the  hall  of  feasting  was  lined  with  tree- 
ferns  and  oleanders,  and  festooned  with  miles  of  yellow 
hybiscus  fibre.  It  was  lighted  with  Chinese  lanterns. 
Here  were  assembled  a  very  large  number  of  Mrs.  Bran- 
der's  relations  and  retainers — each  with  a  ahawl  of  yellow 
native  cloth  thrown  over  the  black  dress  to  express  miti- 
gated mourning.  She  herself  wore  only  black,  with  a 
most  becoming  crown  of  arrowroot  fibre,  and  plume  of 
reva-revcu 

1  ought  to  record  her  native  name,  which  is  of  a  pre- 
ternatural length  —  Tetnanuiyeiaitemiatea.  The  pretty 
name  by  which  ahe  is  known  to  her  friends  is  Titaoa,  and 
the  two  baby  danghtera  who  accompanied  her  are  Paloma 
and  May,  the  youngest  of  a  pretty  flook  of  nine  sons  and 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  born  when  her  mother 
was  but  fifteen !  After  her,  in  the  procession  came  aev- 
eral  gentlemen,  wearing  very  handsome  tiputas  of  bread- 
fruit cloth  bark,  richly  ornamented  with  fibre  flowea^  and 
fringed  with  reva-reva. 

The  labor  expended  on  making  them  must  have  been 
very  great  They  made  the  usual  address  to  the  King  and 
admiral,  and  the  people  sang  joyous  himen^  of  welcome. 
Then  the  chiefs  presented  their  tiputas,  and  all  present 
threw  their  yellow  scarfs  and  their  pretty  hats  and  plurneH 
at  the  feet  of  the  royal  party.  I  noted  this  with  especial 
interest,  having  so  often  witnessed  the  same  form  of 
homage  among  the  Fijians,  who,  at  the  close  of  their 
dances,  invariably  deposit  their  finery  at  the  feet  of  the 
principal  persons  present 

Many  picturesque  incidents  in  the  course  of  our  beauti- 
ful expedition  round  Moorea  rise  to  my  memory,  and 
visions  of  such  beauty  of  scenery  as  could  scaroely  be 
surpassed  in  the  most  enchanting  of  dreama.  Ono 
splendid  grove  of  glossy- leaved  tamann- trees  remaina 
eepeoiaUy  impressed  on  my  mind  in  connection  with  the 
very  best  himen^  we  heard  in  all  our  travels,  oome  of  the 
women  having  very  fine  falsetto  voices. 

That  tamann  grove,  and  a  few  noble  old  oasnarina-treea 
close  by,  mark  the  spot  where,  in  heathen  days,  many  a 
human  sacrifice  was  ofEnred  to  the  cruel  gods.  Now  a 
Chriatian  ohnroh  ooeopies  the  site  of  the  anment  Marai, 
and  all  ia  peaoefnl  mod  happy. 

About  two  milsa  inland  from  that  village  of  Tiaia  lias  a 
lake  about  a  mile  long.  ^  It  is  not  attractivab  its  wateia 
being  brackish  nd  Its  baolH  muddy,  but  it  contains  good 
fish,  and  wlia<4odk  iiaunt  its  sedgy  shons. 

At  a  later  period  I  returned  to  this  Ub  tl 
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▼isit  to  the  French  pasieitr  (the  ProtestaDt  mission  hBTinj: 
found  it  necesfiAry  to  send  French  clergy  to  the  aaaJstar  ce 
of  the  misoionaries  of  the  London  Society,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  claim  their  rights  as  French  citizens). 

Abont  the  same  period  I  had  the  pleesnre  of  again  form- 
ing one  of  an  expedition  to  the  atoU  group  of  Tetiaroa, 
where  Pomare  was  dniy  recognised  a9  sovereign.  Alto- 
gether his  position  was  apparently  secure,  and  all  save  a 
very  faTored  few  in  Papeete  were  taken  by  surprise,  when 
one  fine  day  in  Jnne«  1880,  it  wat  suddenly  announced 
that  the  King  and  tbe  natire  governors  had  ceded  the 
kingdom  to  France,  and  that  same  afternoon  the  protect- 
orate flag  was  hauled  down  and  the  tricolor  ran  up. 

What  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  Pomare  V.  is  not 
known,  but  doubtless  the  certainty  of  a  life  pension  of 
$12,000  a  year  (to  be  enjoyed  in  peace,  in  his  own 
f  Ashion»  free  from  the  inoeasant  tutoring  which  made  his 
kingly  rank  a  burden,  devoid  of  all  honor)  was  a  very 
strong  induoement.  Tbe  annexation  of  Tahiti  was  for- 
mally  proclaimed 
in  Papeete  on  the 
24th  of  March, 
1881,  and  was  made 
the  oooasioii  of  a 
brilliant  festival, 
such  as  the  light- 
hearted  crowd  are 
ever  ready  to  wel- 
come. 

Great  were  the 
official  rejoicings. 
From  every  ship  in 
the  harbor,  and 
every  corner  of  the 
town,  floated  the 
tricolor,  which, 
being  freely  dis* 
tributed,  likewise 
adorned  the  tresses 
of  the  womeu  and 
the  buttonholes  of 
the  men.  Great 
was  the  noise  ot 
big  ^ns,  and  the 
amount  of  powder 
«cp#ii^i»^  iOQp^   sa- 
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column  of  aU  branches  of  Iba 
eervioe — sailors  and 
marine  artillery,  with 
guns,  intotry  and  gendarme$, 
marched  round  the  town, 
headed  by  the  band.  "A 
Tahiti,  comme  en  France,  on 
aime  K  voir  passer  les  sol- 
date,"  says  tbe  M*^s9Qper  /- 
Tahiil 

So  the  lovely  little  town  was 
en/ite,  Evezy  himen«^ohonu 
had  ani^ed  ftom  every  comer 
of  the  iales,  making  the  whol« 
air  muaie^  Thousands  ~ 
natives,  ail  in  their  bright 
freshest  dresses,  kept  up  in* 
oessant  movement  in  the  oli 
light  or  cool  shade.  E^ 
where  games  and  feasting  wer 
the  order  of  the  day.  In  the 
governor's  gardens  a  brilliant 
banquet  for  upward  of  a  htm- 
dred  persons  was  served  in 
great  tent,  all  as  graceful  ss  the  combined  taste  of  Fn 
and  Tahiti  could  make  it  Then  followed  a  lovely  | 
festival— gameJi,  music,  waltzing,  with  a  night  of 
illuminations  and  fireworks. 

All  these,  combined  with  lovely  Burroundiugs  and 
feet  weather,  made  tbe  great  official  festival  of  Tahiti  a 
day  which  the  French  naval  officers  very  naturally  con- 
sider one  to  be  remembered  for  ever,  but  which,  per- 
ch an  oe,  may  have  caused  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  i 
angry  aud  bitter  pang  for  the  independence  of 
country,  thus  lost  for  ever. 


Cm:  who  is  never  busy  can  never  eojoy  rest ;  for  rest 
implies  relief  from  previous  labor.  It  our  whole  time 
were  spent  in  amtising  ourselves,  we  should  find  it  more 
wearisome  than  the  hardest  day's  work.  Eecre&tion  ifl 
only  valuable  a9  it  uobend^  us  ;  the  idle  can 
nothing  of  it 
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RAPE'S     RIVAL. 

By  Kstncr  SERI.S  Kenxrtk. 

I  sTJun-BT^  my  boy  at  the  foundiLtion  of  UviDg :  I 
nmde  him  a  farmer." 

Uncle  Kara  Lawrence,  wtBe  old  man  that  he  was»  locked 
supremely  6atiafied»  but  young  Bafe,  as  his  nephew  wm 
called,  sat  silent^  with  a  gloomy  brow.  He  was  two-and- 
twenty,  and»  poor  fellow  I  deep  in  his  first  trouble. 

01  ooujse,  it  waa  a  heart  afiair.  Of  cottrse,  such  an 
ardent,  manly, 
wide  -awake 
yoang  fellow 
waa  in  love, 
and  it  was  Lis 
sweetheart 
who  was 
making  him 
wretched  1 

Mias  Meeta 
Thompson 
waa  the  pretti* 
est  girl  of  the 
neighborhood 
— l>retty,  with 
the  darkest  of 
bine  eyes  and 
the  moat 
bewitching  of 
curled  lashes; 
and  I  think 
she  never 
passed  a  man, 
jouDg  or  old, 
who  didn't 
turn  to  look 
after  her* 

Oat  of  all 
her  beaux, 
RafeLawrence 
had  seemed^ 
lor  a  year 
past,  to  be  her 
favorite.  In- 
deed, he  was 
sure  of  it  Had 
she  not  said, 
with  thewarm- 
est  of  smiJea 
and  empbasia 
of  seventeen : 
"There  are 
none  of  tha 
fellows  as 
smart  as  you 
ore^  Rftfe  ?'' 

Ever     sinee 
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thai  day  ho  had  gone  on  being  completely  happy.  He 
and  Meeta  would  be  married  by-and>by,  he  believed  ;  and 
when  he  had  whispered  that  to  her,  she  did  not  gainsay 
him. 
Bnt  Bafe'a  whole  heaven  and  earth  had  changed, 
A  straDger  had  come  to  Lakeville — worse^  he  had  come 
into  Meeta*s  xerj  home,  where  he  saw  her  freah  as  a  rose 
o*  morning,  washing  dishes  in  the  tidiest  o!  at^rons,  or  in 
pretty  afternoon  dreoa  loading  the  abund&nt  tea-table  with 
dainty  hands. 

Eofe  knew  nobody  oonld  see  what  a  delightful  little 
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housewife  Meeta  was — thanks  to  the  careful  training  of  a 
good  mother — without  wanting  to  marry  bcr ;  and,  sure 
enough,  Mr*  Clarence  Pinkton,  the  stylish  stranger  from 
Boston,  bowed  to  the  ground  before  Miss  Meeta,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  show  her  the  most  marked  attention?. 
So,  soon  the  girl's  head  was  turned,  and  then,  alas  1  her 
heart   And  tbis  was  Eafe*s  trouble.   He  had  been  brought 

np  a  farmer. 
The  fact  did 
not  please  him 
as  it  did  his 
uncle*  who 
had  been  as 
his  father 
from  child* 
hood.  The 
cultivation  of 
Hillhome,  that 
great  fa^m  of 
two  hundred 
acres,  Bafe  un- 
derstood per* 
fectly,  and  he 
was  thoroDgh- 
ly  competent 
to  undertake 
farming  on  a 
still  larger 
scftle* 

He  had  at- 
tained  to  a 
very  superior 
knowledge  of 
agrioultuie, 
but  now  he 
would  have 
given  it  all 
for  a  valneless  I 
city  standing. 
H  i  a  healthy 
hia  tanned 
cheek,  his  hard 
bands,  filled 
his  heart  with 
pain,  for 
Meeta  no 
longer  loved  a 
farmer. 

Mr.  Clarence 
Pinktou,  with 
his  lily-white 
fingers,  his 
exceedin  g 
politeness,  hia 


ability  to  chat  so  aSably  on  nothing,  had  won  little  Meeta 
from  him,  Bafe's  stout  young  heart  gave  him  a  cruel 
twinge  at  the  thought 

In  vain  he  tried  to  blamo  Meeta,  to  whistle  her  down 
the  wind  ;  he  only  succeeded  in  hating  himself  for  his  dis* 
loyalty— wished  he  were  foppish  and  smart,  and  vainly 
cist  about  in  his  mind  for  means  to  oit^Mne  Mr*  Prnktoo^ 
And  this  was  Bafe's  trouble. 

'*  Bafe  I"  feharply. 

'*Sir/' 

**  What  are  you  hanging  ycur  head  about  ?" 
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Bafe  got  oat  of  hiB  despondent  attitnde. 

"  It  8  aboot  the  girl,  isn't  it  ?" 

With  some  hesitation,  the  young  man  confessed  it  was. 

••By  the  Lord  Hariy  I  Do  you  suppose  I've  made  you 
what  you  are  to  see  your  sweetheart  go  back  on  you  for  a 
picayune  sort  of  fellow  Uke  Piuk— what's-his-name  ?  Like 
«U  girls,  Meeta's  a  fool  ;  but  that  shu'n't  matter  here  or 
there.  If  yon  want  her,  Bafe,  my  boy," 

*«  Uncle,  I  think  it  is  something  you  can't  meddle  with." 

•*  We'll  see— we'll  see  about  that.  Humph  1— such  a 
fellow  as  you  are  breaking  your  heart  for  a  doll !  But  it's 
the  way  of  the  world— the  way  of  the  world,'*  grumb!ed 
Unde  Bafe  to  himself,  for  his  nephew  had  strolled  away 
to  brood  his  sorrow  unmolested.  He  knew  that  he  was 
his  uncle's  idol— that  the  old  man,  having  brought  him 
up  after  his  own  heart,  thought  nothing  on  earth,  or  in 
the  heayens  aboTC  the  earth,  too  good  for  him ;  but  it 
seemed  out  of  the  question  to  entertain  a  thought  that 
Unde  Bafe's  ready  espousal  of  his  course  would  win  him 
back  Meeta  again.  So  the  doud  was  not  lifted  by  the  old 
man's  sympathy. 

Bight  across  the  broad  turnpike,  opposite  Hillhome, 
was  Meeta's  home.  Strawberry  Cottage.  If  she  had  the 
most  practical  of  mothers,  she  had  the  weakest  of  fathera 
Old  Larry  Thompson  was  much  flattered  by  the  attention 
which  Meeta  didted  from  the  dty  gentleman,  his  boarder, 
j^haps  he  would  even  take  Meeta  away  to  Utc  in  style 
and  be  a  dty  lady.  Nothing  would  haye  pleased  him  so 
much. 

"  If  he  asks  ye,  Meeta— if  ha  asks  ye,  be  sure  ye  accept 
him,"  he  said,  repeatedly,  to  the  blushing  girl. 

That  Mr.  Olarence  Pinkton  had  reached  the  Wllage 
hotel  one  day  by  the  New  York  expres«i,  that  he  had 
applied  to  him  for  board,  and  been  taken  into  Lis  family 
without  question,  on  the  itoangth  of  his  pleasing  exterior 
and  flue  manners,  were  tiie  laots  of  the  gentleman's  resi- 
dence in  the  neighborhood.    , 

More  than  this  of  him  ha  knew  notiiing ;  yet  the  silly 
old  man,  who  was  nearly  in  his  dotage,  would  readily 
haye  given  him  his  darling  daughter,  the  child  cf  his  old 
age,  so  fiattored  and  blinded  was  he  by  his  gnest's  air  of 
superiority  and  tales  of  his  own  importance. 

But  the  Summer  of  Bafe's  tiouble  had  gone  at  last.  The 
eye  of  Mr.  Pinkton's  departure  had  come.  He  had  pro- 
posed to  Meeta  with  many  fiatteiiog  premises,  and  she 
had. accepted  him  ;  and  promising  to  return  soon,  he  left 
Lakeville  for  New  Yorir. 

He  was  ofif  at  daylight,  one  morning,  by  the  first  train, 
which  passed  the  village  at  six  o'clock,  so  that  he  left 
Strawberry  Cottage  after  the  confusion  of  an  early  and 
hurried  breakfast  But  the  event  of  his  departure  from 
tlie  household  was  followed  by  another,  far  more  ^ixoitiwg. 
The  family  had  been  robbed  I 

.  During  the  night  the  sacred  best  room  had  been  en- 
tered, and  a  large  number  of  valuables  removed.  Two 
gold  watches ;  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks ;  some  bril- 
liants, also  set  in  silver,  which  had  been  heirlooms  in  the 
family  ;  and  a  box  containing  miscellaneous  articles  of 
jewelry,  had  been  taken  from  a  closet  in  the  apartment. 
On  forther  examination  for  loss,  several  pieces  of  valuable 
old  china,  and  a  dozen  of  heavy  silver  spoons  were  found 
missing  from  the  china  doset 

Unde  Bafe,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  strongly 
adyised  the  call  for^  detective ;  and  the  detective,  under 
guise  of  a  cattle-dealer,  appeared  at  Strawberry  Cottage. 

*'Do  you  attach  any  suspicion  to  th»^  young  man  who 
has  just  left  you  ?"  he  asked  old  Larry. 

*'Lord,  no/"  in  amaze.  *'  Hf>  wan  a  perfect  crentlemaD, 
paid  his  board  regular,  and  is  engaged  to  my  danghter.** 


"  Ah,  wdl,  I  only  inquired,"  said  the  detective.  '* Some 
one  who  knew  the  premises  evidently  has  taken  the  prop- 
erty." 

Then  he  got  Meeta's  confidence. 

Meeta  had  just  received  a  letter.  Mr.  Pinkton  proposed 
her  coming  to  New  York,  where  they  would  be  married. " 

"  Umph  1"  said  the  detective.  "  Bold,  that,"  under  his 
breath. 

He,  too,  went  to  New  York.  In  three  days  oame  a  td- 
egram  for  Mr.  Lany  Thompson  : 

"  The  property  has  been  recovered.  Mr.  Clarence  Pinkerton, 
odiaa  Francis  Legrange,  alias  Jim  Bump,  is  the  guilty  party.  He 
has  heen  oommitted  to  Jail.  Will  have  his  trial  In  a  few  weeks, 
and  will  probably  be  sent  up  for  several  years.      John  Shakp." 

Thus  Bafe's  rival  was  disposed  of.  It  was  a  bitter, 
bitter  lesson  for  Meeta. 

'*  How  could  I  think  anything  wrong  of  him  ?**  sho 
asked,  timidly,  of  TJnde  Bafe,  who  regarded  her  grimly. 
"He  had  such  gentlemanly  manners,  and  then  he  paid 
his  board  so  honorably." 

"  His  board  for  five  weeks,  at  three  dollars  per  week, 
amounted  to  fifteen  dollars^]  us t  the  price  of  the  spocns. 
The  other  property  was  worth  over  five  hundred  dollars— 
quite  a  paying  speculation  for  yonr  lost  lover,  Meeta." 

'*  Well,  my  heart  isn't  broke,"  affirmed  the  girl,  stoutly. 

"So  you  have  soms  backbone,  after  all,  Miss  Meeta  1  I 
did  think  you  weren't  good  enough  for  Bafe,  but  perhaps 
youll  grow  wiser  as  you  grow  older.  By-the-way,  my 
girl,  would  you  respect  my  boy  any  more  if  he  wero 
always  bowing  and  grimacing  like  a  Fiench  monkey  ?" 

"No,"  sobbed  Meeta. 

"  And  you  think  he  is  most  as  good  as  a  city  gentleman, 
after  all,  perhaps  ?" 

"Ob,  a  ihonscnd  times  better.  Uncle  Bafe." 

And  so  Bafe  came  to  his  own  again,  and  Meeta  is  proud 
to  be  an  honest  farmer's  wife. 


FEMALE  HEROISM. 

One  of  the  nursing  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Troyes  suc- 
cumbed some  time  since  to  an  attack  of  hydropbol>ia,  con- 
tracted under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  heroism.  As 
related  in  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  Sister  S.  was  taking 
oharge  of  some  convalescent  children  when  out  for  a  walk, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  eight  years  of  age,  when  they 
were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  sheep-dog,  whose  jaws  were 
running  with  foam,  and  which  attacked  them  with  fury. 
Slie  instantly  saw  the  danger  of  her  charges,  and  resolutely 
interposing  between  the  terrified  children  and  the  furious 
animal,  bravely  withstood  its  attack.  She  was  severely 
bttien,  and  the  dog,  excited  by  the  cries  of  the  children, 
endeavored  to  rush  upon  them.  Then  followed  a  splendid 
act  of  devotion. 

Protecting  vith  her  body  the  children,  who  hung  on  to 
her  petticoats,  shrieking  with  terror,  this  brave  girl  threw 
herself  courar;eous1y  on  the  dog,  and  for  ten  minutes 
grasped  it,  rolling  over  with  it,  and  thrusting  her  fist  into 
its  mouth  to  prevent  its  biting  the  children.  Some  peasants 
who  came  up  at  last  beat  ofi  and  killed  the  dog. 

The  Sister  was  found  have  fifteen  deep  wounds  on  her 
hands  and  lacerated  arms ;  an  important  artery  was 
wounded.  Skillful  care  was  given  to  her  wounds,  liga- 
tures were  applied,  the  parts  torn  were  cauterized,  and  for 
a  shoit  time  after  her  return  to  Paris  some  hope  existed 
that  she  might  escape  the  ultimate  fate  which  there  wf!i 
so  much  reason  to  fear.  In  a  week  or  two,  however^ 
hydrophobia  in  all  its  characteristic  symptoms  appeared ; 
and  Sister  8.  died  from  this  fatal  and  fearful  disease. 
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COME  INTO  THE  MEADOWS. 


OoMB  Into  the  meadows, 

BeautUol  and  green; 
Primroeee  and  oowslips 

Blooming  there  are  seen ; 
Bntteienps  and  dalBies 

Springing  everywhere, 
TloletB  and  onokoo-flowers 

Peeping  here  and  there. 

Come  Into  the  meadows; 

Greet  the  lark  at  mom, 
Blsing  from  the  clover-field 

Or  the  springing  com; 
Join  his  notes  of  gladness 

Rosy  doads  among; 
Follow  him.  ohl  follow  him, 

With  a  merry  song. 

Come  into  the  meadows 
Where  the  lambkins  play; 

Skip  with  them  all  merry 
Through  the  Sammer-day; 


Down  the  delis  and  vall^ya. 
Up  the  banks  now  run; 

Bport  amid  the  shadows. 
Gambol  In  the  son. 

Come  into  the  meadows; 

Meet  the  merry  bee 
Sauntering  'mid  the  wild  thyme. 

Full  of  happy  ^ee; 
As  he  slppeth  honey 

From  the  sweet  bluebell. 
Lessons  of  rich  wisdom 

He  wUl  to  thee  tell. 

Come  Into  the  meadows 
At  the  oooling  hour, 

When  the  dewdrops  glisten 
On  the  closing  flower; 

When  the  stars  are  twinkling 
Through  the  vapors  dim. 

Think  of  thy  Creator- 
Sing  a  song  to  Him. 
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Or,  the  jocelyn  sin. 

By  INDE. 


Chaptsb  XXIIL^Oast  Oct. 


"Ah  I  sane  ?  Is  my  reason  sonxid,  or  am  I  dr^am^  ^ '* 
Winifred  looked  her  hands  across  her  throbbing  brow, 
and  lifted  the  moumfol,  hollow  eyes,  in  a  mute  appeal  to 
the  doskj  face  opposite  her. 

*'  Honey,  it's  no  dream,  my  blessed  child  ;  it*8  derilment 
—yes,  missie,  its  devilment  There  ain't  been  notbin'  but 
bad  luck  and  trouble  senoe  de  day  dat  pizen  bad  Jebbebnl 
of  a  fnrrin  Freeze-up  oome  under  dla  here  honest  roof, 
where  nuffiu'  ceptin'  de  bes  ob  quality  ebber  libbed." 

Jane  forgot  her  careful  training ;  forgot  everything  in 
her  chagrin.  She  flung  a  chair  into  its  place  scvagely, 
tossed  up  the  window  noisily.  Kow  and  then  her  glanoe 
rested  on  the  pallid,  wan  face  of  her  idoliied  young 
mistress,  sitting  there  striving  to  realize  the  startling  truth. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  papa  ?  Why  did  not  papa  taU 
me  ?"  moaned  Winifred. 

She  strove  to  think;  strove  to  eompieheod  how  aho 
could  have  lived  twenty  yean  in  ignorance  of  aH  this. 
Gradually  her  thoughts  assumed  definite  fOiapaii  The 
whirl  of  her  tortured  brain  stilled.  Her  hands  wevo  still 
*ocked  across  her  white  brow.  Her  mind  still  endeavored 
to  grasp  the  grim  reality.  Not  for  one  instant  did  she 
credit  the  faintest  breath  of  the  slander  upon  her  mother,  or 
upon  Hugh  Jooelyn.  She  seemed  to  read  the  vindiotire 
purpose  of  the  French womau  with  unerring  clearness.  *Sho 
seemed  to  discern  the  cruelly  worded  statements,  casting 
their  foul  shadow  upon  the  only  father  she  had  ever 
known.  She  never  credited  a  single  word  or  hint  to  their 
detriment,  but  through  all  the  past  memory  gradually 
gathered  link  after  link  of  oorroboratiYe  evidence.  She 
never  credited  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  departed,  but 
she  never  doubted  the  great  fact  stated  by  the  French- 
woman. 

Winifred  seemed  to  comprehend  much  that  was  inex- 
plicable»  now  that  she  held  the  nisflle  ksy  to  il  dl  She 
bore  in  mind  Hu^  Jocelyai'to  JMn  to  hsive  her 
wed  Folke ;  she  lemembered  one  sitsar  mother  of  the 
Tery  stnuige  sUnsioiis  to  Fulke  as  the  next  heir ;  Hugh 
Jocelyn's  absolnto  silenoa  in  regard  to  her  mother ;  his 


painful  endurance  of  Madame  Frissse— all  rose  before  her. 
Incidents  after  incidents  ranged  themselves  as  cumulative 
evidence  before  her  mental  vision.  She  never  doubted 
the  main  fact.  She  never  questioned  that,  but  with  her 
whole  heart  Winifred  trusted  the  beloved  dead.  If  the 
woman  would  reveal  the  whole  secret  I  If  she  would  give 
them  a  single  name  or  hint  as  a  clew  ! 

The  subtile  acumen  of  the  girl  foresaw  that  the  hard, 
cruel,  tigerish  nature  of  this  reckless  Frenchwoman  was 
fatally  antagonistio  to  her.  The  case  was  hopeless.  She 
must  perhaps  bear  this  frightful  taint  along  with  the  other 
calamities  pressing  down  upon  her.  Instead  of  honor  she 
must  endure  the  brand  of  dishonor — the  obloquy  of  being 
a  child  of  shame.  Winifred  writhed  under  the  torturing 
humiliation.  Pauperism  was  nothing— but  "  the  oiiild  of 
shame  !"  She  could  bear  anything  save  that  She  thought 
tendeily  and  tearfully  of  Hugh  Jocelyn's  endeavor  to 
shield  her  from  penury.  It  was  wrong,  but  the  great 
lore  evinced  in  it  excused  the  sin,  to  all  except  cruel 
Fnlka  She  would  not  bdieye  that  the  world  condemned 
or  called  it  what  Madame  Friasae  had  called  her— a 
fraud.  Sleep  never  visited  her  couch.  Through  the  live- 
long night  the  burning,  tearless  eyes  were  unclosed. 
Throngh  the  livelong  night  the  horrible  enigma  of  the 
future  was  unsolved.  She  had  no  friends,  no  money,  no 
name.     The  three  terms  reUited  her  mournful  history. 

"Oh,  miss,  are  you  quito  sure  you  are  able  to  riM  ?" 
Jane  asked,  in  a  sort  of  fright  at  Winifred's  appearance. 

"I  must,  Jane.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  I  am  ill  or 
not  I  only  wish  I  could  be  very  ill,  and  never  recover. 
It  would  be  all  the  peace  and  rest  I  can  ever  hope  for," 
was  the  despairing  answer,  while  the  beautiful  lips  con* 
pressed  with  keen  anguish. 

'*  Don't,  miss  ;  your  friends  don*t  wish  that** 

'•  My  friends  ?"  echoed  Winifred,  bitterly.  ••  I  hsTe  no 
friends.    Th^  are  all  dead." 

''Ton  aie  not  fit  to  be  out  of  bed,  miss,"  Jane  niterated 
from  time  to  tima  doling  Hn  i^de  morning,  while  sho 
hovered  dose  to  Winifred's  sofi,  coaxing  her  to  takn 
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cither  stimnknt  or  refreshmeDi  The  thirty  wn^en  baisds 
^ere  again  looked  oroand  her  temples.  Both  hands  and 
temples  were  painfojlj  transpurent  and  frail* looking, 

"You  are  not  St  to  be  ont  of  bed,  missie  chile ;  but 
Mai8d  Fnlke  saya  will  joti  come  down  and  see  bim  in  the 
library  ;  but  jou  ain't  fit  to  crawl  down  them  atepa.** 

Winifred  unlocked  her  hands,  and  released  the  aching 
tcmplee  from  their  preesure, 

"Fnlke,"  she  repeated,  ehudderingly.  "Fnlke;  yes^  I 
mnat  go,  Jan  a     I  must  go— he  ia  master  here/' 

She  started  to  her  feet,  trembling  in  every  limb.  lU- 
neaa  aa  well  aa  grief  were  doing  tbeir  part  in  swift  stn'des, 
Jane  sprang  forward  and  threw  her  arme  about  her  mis* 
tress,  impuUiirely. 

"It  will  kill  you.  Miss  Winifred.  You  must  have  the 
doctor.     You  is  awful  sick,  child,**  she  exclaimed. 

"No,  Jane,  I  can  never  have  the  doctor.  Wby  does  it 
matter  about  me  ?  I  am  nobody,  nobody«  Yes^  I  must 
go  do  wo." 

Hhe  walked  to  the  door  resolutely.   There  was  something 


touohingly  hoi>ele6s  in  ber  peraiateaoe.  Something  alamt- 
iiigly  reckleas  in  the  expression  of  the  rigid  white  iaofl^ 
with  its  tearless  eyes.  The  heavy  black  robes  tn^lfd 
slowly  down  the  steps,  Fulke*B  eyes  lighted  al  the 
prompt  response.  She  evidently  was  much  more  Ul  thaa 
when  he  saw  her  last  A  transient  terror  poesessed  him^ 
that  Winifred  might  be  dangerously  sick,  A  miagivtog 
that  a  he  might  escape  him  in  spite  of  his  advaataget  Be 
placed  a  chair  for  her,  more^courteously  than  evec  in  hli 
life  heretofore. 

"Winifred,*'  he  began,  entirely  without  the  rouffaaeai 
used  to  Madame  Friasae.  Fulke  was  alarmed  lor  Ids 
selfish  plans.  "  Winifred,  of  course,  I  see  that  you  are  ter* 
tibly  knocked  up  by  this  nasty  developmenL  It*a  hard 
on  you  what  Madame  Friasae  brought  to  light  Van  ti latis  g 
an  old  scandal  is  cocfoundedly  ugly  for  the  people  con- 
cerned, but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  don^t  mind  it ;  I  make 
yon  the  same  offer  aa  when  you  were  suppoeed  lo  be 
honestly  born  and  rich,  I  don't  know  who  jou  mt%  ol 
course,  and  that*s  awkward,  but  Til  marry  yon  josl  the 

You  have  not  a 
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cent  in  the  wor)d«  and 
no  home,  and  naturally 
people  don't  care  to  re- 
ceive a  person  with  snch 
a  scandal  attaehed  lo 
them.  You  had  better 
have  the  ceremony  per- 
formed this  evening*  I 
give  you  this  chance; 
you  had  better  avail 
yonrself  of  it  befon  I 
change  my  mind." 

He  paused  lor  a  reply. 
The  long  Iftshee  were 
not  lifted.  The  pide 
lips  did  not  move. 

*•  Winifred,"  he  re- 
sumed, ''you  must  aee 
how  generoua  I  $m. 
Not  many  men  wootd 
take  a  foundling  like 
yon.  I  say,  Winified, 
■hall  I  send  for  a  pai^ 
son,  and  settle  the  iMng 
at  once  ?  I  am  rich, 
and  can  many  anybody 
now,  but  I  am  in  love 
with  you.  That  is  why 
I  make  a  fool  ol  mjaell 
for  you.*' 

He  paused  again,  and 
looked  at  her  impatient* 
ly  as  he  did  so. 

"I  cannot  marry 
you,"  she  answered* 
huskily.  "I  oonaen  ted 
once  to  save  papa — he 
ia  safe  noW|  and  X  ahall 
never  marry," 

"Never  marry  l"  ho 
burst  out,  angrily* 
"What  do  you  expeol 
to  live  on  ?  I  won't 
support  you.  I  don^t 
mean  to  be  footed  m 
this  way.  You  can*l 
live  on  me,  or  my 
money.    It  is  just  what 
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iliat  Httld  deril,  Fri^saap  said  of  joo.  She  aaid  yoa  would 
Dever  mxuTf  mo," 

"I  will  not  marry  at  all/*  Winifred  said,  deliberatelj. 

Falke  glowered  upon  ber,  in  a  very  whitd*beat  of  rage. 
He  expeoted  her  to  say  thia,  but  it  lasted  hia  temper  none 
the  lesi. 

**  Perhaps/*  lie  sneered,  **yoa  doo*t  remember  that  at 
thia  very  moment  yon  are  living  under  my  roof,  and  eat- 
ing my  bread  J  Yoa  can*t  expect  me  to  provide  for  you 
tvitboat  some  return.  Neither  does  it  seem  very  reputsble 
lor  yon  to  be  llTieg  in  the  house  with  an  unmarried  man. 
There  is  no  place  m  the  world  you  can  go.  You  will  be 
ooQopdled  to  marry  me»  or  be  carried  to  the  almshouse, 


Tou  must  dedde  at  onoe,  Winifred  ;  I  have  no  idea  of  giving 
you  another  chance," 

She  raised  her  eyes  slowly.  He  could  aee  that  she 
trembled,  and  grew  a  shade  whiter,  if  possible.  '*  I  sbaLl 
never  marry  any  one — now  nor  at  any  future  time."  Her 
words  were  steady  and  clear,  her  gaze  unshriaking.  ''Long 
ago,  I  told  yon,  Fulke,  that  I  loved  but  one  man — ^he  is 
dead.  I  yielded  to  the  horrible  threat  you  held  over  papa, 
and  would  have  married  you  to  relieve  him— he » too>  ia  dead. 
I  accept  my  liberty  of  action.  It  has  been  dearly  bought; 
but  it  is  my  prerogative  now— I  shall  use  it" 

Fulke  walked  up  and  down  excitedly.  At  erery  turn 
he  ghted  at  her  saragely 
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**That  is  all  very  fine  "—he  flang  the  syllables  out  with 
a  Tenomoos  aooent — **  bat  joar  prerogative  won't  pay  bread 
bills,  or  shoemakers  and  drygoods  merohaats.  Prettiy  aa 
yon  are,  Winifred— and  you  are  the  most  beantifol  woman 
I  ever  beheld— I  say,  pretfy  as  yon  are,  there  is  no  other 
man,  in  my  position,  who  would  make  yon  the  offer  I  do, 
and  no  other  woman,  in  yonr  position,  who  wonld  think 
of  refusing  it" 

Winifred  listened,  calmly ;  indeed,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  tremor  visible  now.  Fulke  notioed  the  olumge. 
His  shrewd  glance  defined  the  resolution  in  the  sweet 
face.  He  did  not,  in  any  senses  like  this  gathering  to- 
gether of  her  forces. 

"  Folke  "—there  wa%a  plaintive  wistfulness  in  the  onrve 
of  her  flexile  lips,  as  if  she  even  longed  for  a  word  of  pity 
from  this  man,  when  the  world  had  turned  against  her — 
"Fulke,  I  am  ill ;  I  know  that  yoa  can  see  that,  for  I  have 
no  longer  the  power  to  hide  it  I  came  down  here  while 
I  could  to  explain  my  position  to  you.  It  is  perhaps  very 
generous  in  you  to  ask  me  to  be  your  wife  tiow,  but  it 
wonld  be  equally  ungenerous  in  me  to  take  advantage  of 
an  offer  you  say  no  other  man  in  your  position  would 
make.  I  am  poor,  without  friends  or  family — a  foundling, 
aa  you  observa  I  will  not  return  the  love  of  Hugh 
Jooelyn  by  compromising  a  member  of  his  ftunily.  If 
there  was  no  other  barrier,  you  yourself  have  reared  one— 
but  there  is  another." 

Winifred  sank  back  with  a  faint  gasp  of  exhaustion,  and, 
with  such  a  struggle  to  hold  to  the  eobing  strength,  that 
Fulke  stopped  in  his  angry  tramp— stopped  and  loolrad  at 
her  fixedly. 

"  Ton  were  wise  to  come  down  while  yon  conld,  Wini« 
fred,"  he  said,  smilingly  unpleasantly.  '*  It's  most  proba- 
ble that  yon  won't  come  down  again  for  acme  time.  Ton 
are  extremely  ilL  I  ai^,  what  will  become  of  you  if  yon 
lose  your  health  V* 

Once  again  Fulke  started  angrily  on  hia  resUesEi  tramp. 
Once  more  his  aatuteneis  was  at  fault  He  had  blundered 
foolishly  in  his  dealing  with  this  proud,  sensitive  natura 
He  had  erred  broadly  in  chaffering  for  her  hand,  aa  if  it 
was  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale. 
"I  will  die,"  was  the  simple  answer. 
*'  But  suppose  you  don't  die  ?  Suppose  you  have  to 
live  an  ailing  invalid,  who  do  yon  think  will  be  burdened 
with  your  support  ?  Besides,"  he  added,  sardonically, 
'*  if  you  live  under  my  roof,  do  you  suppose  the  world  will 
imagine  I  have  ever  offered  you  marriage  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  raised  in  surprised  perplexity.  Her 
innocence  failed  to  understand  the  hint 

**  People  are  not  all  fools,  Winifred,"  he  went  on, 
coarsely ;  **  everybody  knoiva  that  you  are  not  my  wife, 
and  everybody  knows  that  you  are  living  in  my  house. 
Tbe  world  is  not  particularly  charitable,  and  neither  is  it 
deemed  necessary  for  a  rich  man  like  me  to  offer  a  pauper 
like  you  marriage  to  gain  possession  of  her.  No,  no, 
Winifred,  you  are  already  compromised,  but  I  don't  mind 
still  giving  you  a  chaace  to  save  your  reputation.  You 
are  at  my  mercy,  but  you  can  be  my  wife  instead   of 

my 

'*  Mistress,"  Fulke  meant  to  have  said,  but  the  look  in 
the  girl's  wide,  open  eyes  arrested  the  foul  word.  The 
same  loathing  horror  and  aversion  he  discerned  in  their 
depths  the  day  of  Hugh  Jocelyn*s  funeral  was  there  now, 
and  withheld  the  culminatiag  term  of  the  deadly  insult 
He  could  not  syllable  it  with  those  shocked  eyes  upon 
him.  He  conld  not  offer  insult  with  that  cold  loathing  in 
the  beautiful  lineaments  before  him.  Barbarous  and 
sullen  as  he  might  be,  Fulke  conld  only  imply  hia  base 
meaning.    To  Madame  Frissae  no  terafl|  ^|res9  too  hiotid  , 


or  coarse.  To  Winifred  he  could  but  choose  to  vail  hia 
evil  falsehoods.  She  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and  stood  up, 
holding  to  the  table  as  a  support 

**  Fulke,  the  world  will  never  judge  me  harshly  if  you 
do  not  mislead  them.  You  will  not  do  this,  will  you  T* 
she  asked,  pleadingly.  *'  You  will  at  least  shield  me  from 
calumny,  will  you  not,  Fulke  ?" 

Her  pale  face  flushed.  Bright  spots  burned  in  either 
cheek.  Fulke  comprehended  that  here  at  least  she  recog« 
nized  his  power.  He  comprehended  in  ferocious  glee  the 
revelation  of  the  agitated  excitement  in  her  lovely  face. 

"I  will  take  care  of  your  reputation,  Winifred,  if  you 
are  my  wife ;  if  you  refuse  to  be  my  wife,  the  world  may 
think  what  it  pleases.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I 
will  take  care  that  its  opinion  is  just  what  I  choose  it  to 
be,  and  perhaps  that  may  not  be  particularly  agreeable  to 
you.  The  safest  and  only  course,"  he  said,  with  pointed 
emphasis,  "is  to  marry  me  while  you  can." 
She  shook  her  head  hopelessly. 

*'  I  shaU  never  marry  you  or  any  one,"  was  her  delibe- 
rate answer. 

*'As  you  please.  I'll  take  devilish  good  care  that 
people  understand  that  the  young  woman  llviog  with  me 
13  not  married  to  me.  Any  one  will  honor  and  receive  my 
wife ;  every  one  will  shut  virtuous  doors  in  the  face  of 
my— of  what  they  will  think  yon."  Again  he  could  not 
utter  that  word^  her ;  again  some  instinctive  respect  for 
her  withheld  him.  Winifred  was  ill  and  unnerved; 
Winifred  knew  only  too  well  that  he  had  no  scruple  in 
executing  his  threat  Her  pride  succumbed— she  neither 
defied  nor  disdained  him,  neither  one  nor  the  other.  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  small  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 
She  was  too  sick  and  weak  to  be  haughty  ;  too  alarmed 
to  be  reaentfuL  The  tears,  hot  and'  glistening,  trickled 
between  the  slender  fingers.  Winifred  wept  in  the  same 
bitter  helplessness  many  another  woman  has  wept  She 
longed  for  only  a  friendly  word  from  some  lips ;  the 
smaUest  kindness.  They  all  denied  Hugh  Jocelyn's  dar- 
ling niche  or  comer  in  human  sympathy.  She  offered  no 
remonstrance,  except  in  this  burst  of  weeping.  She  was 
driven  to  the  walL  Fulke  eyed  her  in  saturnine  amuse- 
ment— the  ferocious  amusement  of  a  tiger  watching  its 
victim. 

"Winifred,  you  may  as  well  give  in,"  he  said,  ap- 
proaching her  chair.  "You  won't  repent;  I  can  give 
yon  everything  you  want— that  is,  I  don't  mean  to 
squander  the  mone^  on  fooleries  ;  but  you  are  poor  now, 
and  you  will  be  content  with  plain  living.  You  had 
better  be  an  honest  woman  than  go  away  from  here 
attainted.  You  know  what  people  will  call  you — what  they 
even  call  you  now.  Once  for  all,  will  you  do  it  ?" 
She  lifted  her  wet,  tear-marked  face  from  her  hands. 
"Oh,  Fulke,"  she  implored,  in  those  mournful,  musical 
tones  of  hers,  "  pity  me  a  little,  I  am  so  miserable — pity 
me  just  a  little." 

"  Will  you  be  my  wife,  or  will  you  not,  Winifred  ?  Y'ou 
can  help  yourself  if  you  choose,"  he  urged.  *'  That  is  an 
easy  way  to  do  it.  Any  other  woman  would  be  glad  of 
the  chance.  Will  you  or  will  you  not,  that's  the  ques- 
tion ?" 
Winifred  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  control  herself. 
"I  cannot  be  your  wife,  Fulke."  She  pronounced  the 
words  in  the  same  unfaltering,  resolute  way  with  which 
she  had  invariably  made  tbe  declaration. 

"Very  well,"  he  returned,  while  his  coarse  red  face 
darkened  viciously.  "It  will  be  devilish  easy  to  make 
people  understand  that  you  are  under  my  roof  in  another 
relation— the  relation  pretty  outcasts  generally  bear  to> 
rich  ^tlexnex^"    Jq  irfl  the  future.  Fulke  never  forgo 
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the  hnntad  afEright  in  the  look  she  gave  him.  la  all  the 
Bcenea  of  his  life  he  never  again  enooontered  snoh  appalled 
apprehension  as  his  fall  meaning  dawned  npon  her.  He 
had  reyenged  himself  bj  deadlj  insnli.  He  meant  to 
revenge  himself  by  still  farther  insnlt  "She  takes  it 
hard  ;  she  is  too  ill  to  leave  this  honse  for  a  cursed  long 
time,"  he  mattered,  scowling  after  the  slender,  graoefal 
flgare,  as  Winifred  rnshed  away  with  a  shnddering  cry. 

He  followed  her  np  the  steps  ;  he  heard  her  fall  heavily 
on  the  floor.  Jane's  ejaculations  of  alarm  were  distiaotly 
audible.  His  prediction  was,  he  thonght,  verified— she 
was  too  ill  to  leave  the  house. 

"They  will  believe  anythiag  I  choose,  and  I  don't 
choose  the  neighborhood  to  know  that  illness  detains  her 
here.  It's  oonfoandedly  hard  on  her,  but  I'll  do  as  I 
said.    I  wish  she  would  listen  to  reason.*' 

Fulkesoowled  again  and  descended  the  steps,  angry  and 
anxious,  but  with  no  thought  of  jelenting.  What  Wini- 
fred's mother  had  been  guilty  of,  the  world  would  easily 
believe  Winifred  might  be  guilty.  In  the  soft  light  of  the 
stained  windows  of  the  hall,  he  suddenly  discerned 
Marie  Frissae.  She  was  in  full,  flashy  toilet  and  com- 
plexion, but  the  cool  audacity  of  her  manner  had  been 
broken  by  Fulko's  unscrupulous  efifrontery. 

"You  here  yet?"  he  demanded,  glad,  perhaps,  of  a 
vont  for  his  ill  humor.  "I  told  you  that  I  wanted  my 
honse  cleared,  and  I  have  given  orders  that  no  meals  are 
to  be  served  to  you.  A  man  can't  be  forced  to  support  a 
lot  of  worthless  people—I  won't  stand  the  extravagance  ! 
I've  had  the  wine-cellar  looked  up,  and  cut  down  supplies 
in  the  storeroom.  I  mean  to  oImlt  the  stables  of  the  use- 
less hunters  and  racers,  and  clear  my  house  of  deadheada 
When  are  you  going  ?" 

The  spiteful  expression  of  the  Frenchwoman's  counte- 
nance became  vixenish.  Her  schemes  had  failed  ;  never- 
theless her  tongue  was  strong. 

"Monsiear  Miser,"  she  began,  shrilly. 
Fulke   langhed;  she  had  changed  the  epithet  from 
*'  stupide  "  to  "  miser."    The  change  pleased  him. 

"You  have  swindled  me.  Man  Dieu  I  how  I  wish  I  had 
let  the  girl  Winifred  swindle  you  I    Why  don't  yon  send 

the  girl  Winifred  away  ?    She  hates,  she  despises  you " 

"  Confound  your  tongue  !"  interrupted  Fulke,  angrily. 
"  I  don't  choose  Winifred  to  ga" 

The  Frenchwoman's  white  teeth  glittered  between  her 
painted  lips. 

"  She  will  never  marry  you— ugly  beast  that  you  are  I" 
she  snapped. 

"I  don't  ask  her  to  marry  me,"  was  the  false  response. 
".I  shall  keep  her  here  until  I  am  tired— marriage  is  not 
necesssry.  I  don't  mean  to  hamper  myself  with  a  wife. 
Things  have  changed— I  prefer  a  mistress  to  a  wife."  He 
spoke  deliberately.  She  believed  him  exultantly.  "  And 
now,  if  you  don't  take  yourself  and  your  trumpery  out  of 
Jjcelyn  Hall  before  night,  I'll  make  no  scruple  in  turn- 
ing you  ont." 

"The  girl  will  die  and  disappoint  you  yet,  you  brute," 
shrieked  the  woman,  as  he  banged  the  library  door  after 
him.  "£h,  Hon  Dieu  !  It  has  come  to  that;  my  grudge 
is  paid,"  she  added  to  herself,  in  grim  renunciation  of  the 
old  hate. 

Her  words  were  barbed  to  Fulke.  "  The  giri  will  die 
and  disappoint  you  yet,"  haunted  him  with  a  prophetic 
import  He  stood  at  the  window  watching  the  Frissaes 
depart  from  his  house.  He  remembered,  of  all  her  gibes 
and  Unnts,  only  that  last:  "The  girl  will  die  and  dis- 
appoint yon  yet"  He  had  drawn  the  first  invisible  drde 
around  Winifred.  His  heart  misgave  him  that  something 
might  Nseiie  her  from  Us  mthkw  trap.    He  had  ntteied 


the  foul  calumny  to  the  Fhrnchwoman  ;  it  would  creep 
stealthily,  until  it  environed  Winifred.  He  thought  of 
her  in  the  night,  and  resolved,  in  furtherance  of  his  own 
subtle  purpose,  to  send  to  town  for  a  strange  physician. 

He  would  save  her  life  ;  he  would  ruin  her  reputation. 
Fulke  dictated  the  triegram  in  the  morning,  and  gave  it 
to  the  servant  with  a  proviso  :  "  I  will  see  how  she  is 
before  it  is  sent."  He  crossed  to  the  west  wing :  Wini- 
fred's door  stood  wide  open.  Jane,  frightened  and  bewil- 
dered, was  searching  the  adjoining  room.  "Where  is 
Winiftred  ?"  hd  demanded. 

Jane  pointed  to  the  bed— it  was  untouched.  She  looked 
dumbly  at  the  dresssing-room — it  was  empty.  At  the 
wardrobe — every  article  was  there. 

"  Where  is  Winifred  ?"  he  shouted. 

The  maid  answered  in  a  monosyllable ; 

"  Gona"  

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THS    FBOZEN    8BA. 

Bernard  Jocelyn's  sharpened  hearing  caught  up  the 
shrill  echo  of  the  ship's  gun.  "What  does  it  matter  ?" 
he  asked  himself,  bitterly.  Nevertheless,  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  thought  in  the  face  of  tremendous  peril,  he  found 
himself  calculating  that  the  ship  could  not  be  many  miles 
distant,  hemmed  in,  perhaps,  in  the  pack-ice.  The  floe 
dashed  onward  with  terrible  impetus.  It  could  only  be 
a  breathless  moment  or  two  before  the  gigantic  mass 
was  hurled  upon  the  frozen  sea.  All  at  once  the  floe 
seemed  to  stop.  Some  unseen  power  apparently  held  the 
island  of  ice  in  its  grasp.  Abruptly  it  stopped  short  and 
rocked  fearfully,  while  the  explosive  cracking  again  dove 
the  air  like  volleys  of  musketry.  He  was  Arctic  voyager 
enough  to  know  that  the  floe  had  been  met  by  another 
I>owerful  ocean  current,  and  was  pressed  back  from  the 
icy  shora  The  Polar  bear  on  the  next  dif^  forgetful  of 
his  prey,  dung  desperately  to  the  ice.  The  animal's  in- 
stinct warned  Bernie.  The  floe  was  going  to  pieces.  The 
horrible  cracking  had  a  significance  to  the  brute.  It  was 
the  signal  of  danger ;  it  seemed  useless  to  take  precaTition 
when  death  might  be  on  every  side. 

Kevertheleso,  Bernie  meant  to  clamber  down  the  ice- 
peak  to  the  flats  below.  An  instant  later  he  wonld  have 
started  upon  the  perilous  descent,  when,  with  a  hissing 
report,  the  ice  parted  asunder.  The  sagacity  of  the 
animal  on  the  next  iceberg  gave  no  false  warning.  The 
floe  had  separated.  The  interior  peaks  were  whirling 
furiously,  and  still  with  the  echoes  of  inferno,  cracking  and 
hissing  and  breaking.  The  brute  clinging  to  the  peak 
passed  him  twice  in  the  mad  whirl  The  ice  was  toppling 
to  the  side,  with  the  brute  dimly  perceptible  in  the  dis- 
tance. Ha  would  pass  him  a  third  time.  The  ice  stopped 
visibly,  and  then,  with  another  hideous  crack,  the  crest  of 
the  iceberg  detached  itself  and  plunged  downward  into 
the  sea.  It  came  up  again,  with  torrents  of  salt  water 
pouring  down  the  sides,  and  was  caught  in  the  fatal  whirL 
The  iceberg  came  up,  bat  the  brute  was  gone.  Bernie 
watched  it  with  riveted  gaze.  The  terrors  of  this  Arctic  in- 
ferno were  horribly  grand.  He  became  aware  that  his 
own  iceberg  had  moved  slowly  and  gently  away  toward 
the  frozen  sea.  The  fragment  of  ice  seemed  to  drift 
cautiously  out  of  the  circles  of  the  fatal  eddy.  The  white 
peak  edged  away  from  the  c**nAhing,  breaking  masses. 
Other  fragments,  uninhabited  by  numan  life,  were  pushed 
off  by  the  outward  movement  of  the  whirling  ripplesL 
He  was  on  the  very  edge  of  the  frozen  sea.  The  iceberg 
advanced  steadily.  It  neared  the  icy  coast  slowly.  There 
was  not  the  faintest  danger  of  collision.  It  drifted  into  a 
[dight  bceak  in  the  line  of  eternal  ioe.    II  moored  itsdf» 
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and  filled  up  the  opening  for  ever.  The  fragment  was 
wedged  into  the  ooast  of  the  frozen  sea  for  all  time. 

Barnard  deaoended  the  peak  and  oroaaed  to  the  immov- 
eable monntaina  and  yalleya  of  ioe.  He  wondered  whether 
it  wonld  not  have  been  a  shorter  death,  at  least,  to  have 
perished  in  the  sea,  gone  to  the  bottom  with  the  Polar 
bear,  than  drag  ont  dajs  of  starvation  and  pieroing  oold. 
No  Hviag  oreatore  existed  in  this  boundless  waste  of  ice 
save  those  whose  prey  he  most  inevitably  beoome.  He 
hurried  forward  in  long  strides  to  the  windward,  with  no 
especial  object  in  view  save  to  move  and  keep  himaelf 
from  freezing.  Bernard  Jooelyn  thought  of  the  evil 
schemes  for  his  destruction  in  bitter  resentment  They 
had  culminated  in  this.  He  was  perishing  in  the  trackless 
fields  of  Polar  ice — perishing  miserably,  while  Fulke 
lived  in  luxury  and  comfort ;  while  Fulke  persecuted 
Winifred,  and  tortured  her  with  the  false  story  of  his 
death.  Even  in  the  face  of  death  he  could  not  forgive  the 
iniquity  of  the  past  He  strode  on  for  miles  in  bootless 
toil  over  the  rough  ice.  The  wind  was  piercingly  cold. 
He  was  sensible  of  fatigue  and  hunger.  It  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  life.  He  found  himself  looking  for  a  com- 
fortable place  to  die.  Ck>urage  and  hope  ebbed  rapidly. 
There  was  nothing  to  sustain  the  one  or  kindle  the  other. 
Breaks  in  the  dear  landscape  showed  him  endless  worlds, 
as  it  seemed,  of  icefields,  whereon  no  human  being  lived 
save  this  one  helpless  inhabitant 

"I  must  give  it  up,  Winifred— Winifred,  I  must  give  it 
up  at  last"  he  muttered.  *'But  starving  and  dying,  my 
last  thought  is  of  you,  my  Winifred." 

Still  he  strode  on,  less  rapidly,  less  boldly,  neverthe- 
less still  onward.  The  icy  cold  seemed  to  steal  over  him 
insensibly.  He  searched  for  a  sheltered  comer  in  the  ice. 
A  fatal  numbness  deadened  his  limbs.  His  motions  grew 
perceptibly  labored.  He  stopped  and  leaned  against  a 
glistening  icepeak.  Bemie  was  freezing.  ''Winifred  I 
Winifred  I*'  he  murmured,  dreamily.  Through  the  ice- 
bergs echoed  that  some  sharp,  cutting  sound,  dose  at 
hand.  It  was  the  ship's  gun  again.  Bemie  started  to  his 
feet  with  a  frantic  effort  to  shake  off  the  frightful  drow- 
siness, the  paralyzing  numbness.  Once  more  a  thrill  of 
hope  raised  his  spirit  He  hurried  forward  for  a  mile  or 
two  further,  and  then  the  very  tops  of  a  ship's  masts  be- 
came visible.  He  calculated  that  she  was  three  miles 
away.     "  Wedged  in  the  pack-ice,"  he  conduded. 

Bernard  Jocdyn's  herculean  strength  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. His  powerful  muscles  regained  their  vigor.  He 
pressed  on,  almost  jubilantly.  The  ship's  masts  were 
plainly  visible,  aad  then  her  hull  He  had  conjectured 
rightly.  She  was  wedged  in  the  pack-ice.  He  clambered 
over  the  ice  to  her  very  side  and  hailed  her.  The  men 
drew  him  up  on  deck  in  the  etoicil,  unastonished  way  of 
sailors  in  those  regions. 

''What  ship  is  this  ?"  asked  Bemie,  as  he  sank  down 
hdplesdy  on  the  deck. 

"The  whaler  Hector,*'  was  the  prompt  response. 

"  What  ship  were  you  cast  away  on  ?"  demanded  the 
mate,  curiously. 

**  The  Arcturtta.'* 

Bemie  passed  his  half-frozen  hand  wearily  over  nis  face 
in  the  effort  to  remember. 

"Ay,  she  is  a  hundred  miles  to  the  nor^west  Were 
you  lost  on  the  ice  ?  Ton  are  no  whaler,  air."  The  mate 
added  the  obaervation  to  the  question  as  he  survqred  the 
magnificent,  patrician-looking  man  with  more  curioaify 
tiian  politeness. 

"Tes ;  I  was  loat  on  a  fioe  of  ioa  But  the  Htdor  is  in 
a  bad  predicament  just  now^— " 

"She's  all  taut  sir;  no  harm  'U  coma  to  tiM  Aofor. 


Monaieur  Gabe's  aboard  of  her,  and  he's  devil-pirooL 
Gome  down  in  the  cabin ;  a  pull  of  grog  wili  bring  joa 
round.'* 

Bemie  followed  the  mate  to  the  cabin.  The  saHoir^s  im- 
failing  remedy  for  all  ailments,  grog  and  food,  soon  re- 
stored him  to  something  approximating  to  his  usual 
strength. 

"  Now  take  a  pipe,  sir,  and  Monsieur  Gabe  will  bo  in 
before  long.    He's  out  on  the  ioe  now." 

Bemie  accepted  the  pipe  gratefully,  and  sat  before  the 
fire  smoking,  in  some  amazement  that  he  could  be  thera 
For  the  second  time  he  was  oast  away  without  one  of  the 
necessary  accoutrements  of  a  life  at  the  Pole.  All  the 
little  he  had  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  apparel  was  in. the 
other  ahipi  He  remembered  leaving  his  meersobanm  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Arcturus,  Perhaps  John  Dev^y  was 
smoking  it  at  that  very  moment  while  the  men  talked 
over  the  tragic  fate  of  Bemard  Jooelyn,  and  nobody  bob- 
pected  the  treachery  of  the  sailor.  Keverthdess,  throagh 
all  the  terrora  and  adventures  and  perfidies  of  the  past  few 
months,  came  an  abiding  faith  that  he  would  escape  erery- 
thing  and  retum  home  to  Winifred.  As  this  oonviotion 
settled  upon  him.  Monsieur  Gabe,  in  his  fuss,  oame  into 
the  cabin. 

"  They  have  told  me  your  wonderful  story,  and  I  fdt 
that  it  was  you,  Mr.— Mr. *'  He  made  an  effort  to  pro- 
nounce the  name,  and  as  usual  failed.  "Ton  will  bring 
me  evil,  perhaps,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again.  How 
did  you  happen  on  the  floe  ?" 

Monsieur  Gibe  sat  down  and  rested  his  chin  on  his 
slender  band,  while  he  regarded  his  guest  with  a  pained 
admiration— an  odd  struggle  between  an  effort  to  hfte 
him  and  a  disposition  to  yidd  to  the  charm  of  the  tnaoti* 
cianCa  manners  and  fearless  nature. 

"The  enemy  of  whom  you  warned  me,"  reminded 
Bemie.         * 

"  An  enemy  among  the  icebergs  is  death  itsdf.  Fate  Is 
in  your  favor ;  I  am  not  afraid  you  will  sink  my  ebip," 
Monsieur  Gabe  said,  when  he  had  listened  to  the  strange 
history  Bemie  related  of  Dev^y's  mysterious  influence  in 
his  affiurs  from  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  Jooelyn 
Hall.  "  One  question,  Mr.  — -  Joodyn  :  Tou  say  that 
your  cousin  has  a  motive  for  wishing  to  be  rid  of  yon.  May 
I  inquire  how  that  motive  conceras  Hugh  Jocdyn  ?  Yon 
say  he  controlled  your  uncle's  actions  ?" 

Bemie's  handsome  face  flushed. 

"  I  may  as  well  be  frank.  Monsieur  Gabe,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  Winifred  Jooelyn  is  my  wife.  To  save  her 
from  Fnlke's  persistent  resolution  to  force  her  to  marry 
him,  I  reared  the  insuperable  barrier  of  a  marriage  with 
me.  She  loved  me,  poor  child,  and  I — ah,  Monaienr 
Gabe,  I  idolize  my  Winifred." 

The  stranger  gazed  keenly  into  Bemie's  face,  the  deepest 
mdanoholy  drifting  into  his  own  countenance. 

"There  is  no  Winifred  Jooelyn  ;  your  uncle  had  no 
children,"  he  asserted,  slowly.  "If  the  girl  loved  jon, 
how  ooidd  this  Fulke  force  her  to  marry  him  ?  Had  he 
more  money  ?  £very  woman*8  hand  is  salable  ;  every 
woman's  heart  false." 

Bemie  smiled  at  the  bitter  cynicd  philosophy  of  this 
man.  whose  paat  was  a  sealed  book. 

"Falke  has  ferreted  out  some  crime,  which  he  charges 
that  my  uncle  committed  in  New  Orleans,  twenty  yeara 
ago,"  replied  Bemie,  removing  his  pipe.  "  He  threatens 
to  bring  my  nude  to  the  gdlows  for  it,  unless  he  com- 
pels Winifred  to  marry  him — of  course  Winifred  cannot 
do  this  while  I  live.  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  Fnlke 
is  aware  of  the  obatade.  If  I  am  removed  from  his  path, 
the  tenNNT  and  misery  of  Winifred's  mind,  by  seeiog  hm 
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probable  he  would  make  an  ezoeption  of  the  nephew  of  a 
man  he  openly  detested.  Monsienr  Gabe  sat  in  mood/ 
fiileooe ;  Bernie  smoked  in  perplexed  pStienoe. 

"  Mr.  Jooelyn" — the  stranger  roused  abruptly  from  his 
reverie^*'!  will  do  for  yon  what  I  haye  done  for  no  other 
man  living :  I  will  tell  yon  my  story.  You  haye  the  key 
unlocking  my  foolish  lips ;  you  have  a  miniature  in  your 
possession.  The  faoe  in  that  miniature  is  the  reproduo- 
tion  of  another  faoe  dead  twenty  years  ago—the  faoe  that 
drove  mo  mad.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  New  Orleans  was  Mathilde  Le  Vail- 
liante.  She  was  a  Spanish  blonde,  with  golden  ludr  and 
black  eyes.  She  was  trained  and  tutored  by  a  shrewd 
mother,  for  the  avowed  porpose  of  making  a  great  match ; 
winning  a  ffranda  partL  Possibly  she  was  a  willing 
scholar;  poasibly  she  was  not  HDwever  faithless  she 
may  have  been  at  heart,  she  was  rigidly  true  in  word  and 
deed.  I  was  the  grands  pcarU  for  whom  her  mother  snocess- 
fully  angled.  I  loved  her  from  the  time  she  studied 
lessons,  and  wore  short  dresses ;  I  meant  to  win  IfathUde 
from  the  time  she  played  in  the  shabby  old  garden,  and 
dressed  dolls  in  the  bare  little  nursery.  She  was  my 
cousin,  consequently  I  ha4  access  to  her  when  others  were 
denied.  She  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement  without 
demur.  I  was  very  rich,  and  madame,  my  aunt,  was  very 
praoticaL  She  made  her  d^ntt  in  sooiety,  and  society 
went  mad  over  her  magnificent  eyes  and  ravishing  beauty. 
Nevertheless^  society  knew  that  she  wsajtanc^e  to  me— that 
the  wedding-day  was  fixed  ;  the  tronssean  in  preparation. 
My  old  friend  Hugh  Jooelyn  came  to  New  Orleans.  In 
my  delight  and  pride,  I  presented  him  to  Mathilda.  He 
was  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  beheld— dangerously 
handsome,  as  yon  are,  Barnard  Jooelyn.  Ten  minutes 
afterward  I  regretted  it ;.  twenty-four  hours  afterward  I 
repented  it  bitterly.  Twenty-four  hours  afterward  I  knew 
not  only  thai  be  loved  her  madly,  but  she  returned  the 
attachment  with  equal  strength.  Plidnly,  she  had  forgotten 
me ;  plainly,  she  adored  him.  The  ayendon  in  her  beauti- 
ful face  when  I  approached  might  have  warned  me ;  the 
rapture  and  tenderness  in  every  lineament  when  he  ap- 
proached might  have  opened  my  eyes.  Neither  one  nor  the 
other,  however,  would  I  tmderstand.  I  complained,  and 
Madame  Vailliante  hastened  the  wedding.  I  grew  jealous, 
and  Hugh  Jocelyu  was  forbidden  the  housa  The  prepa- 
rations went  on,  but  Mathilde  drooped  visibly.  What  I 
refused  to  see  for  myself,  Hugh  Jooelyn  showed  me.  It 
lacked  a  fortnight  of  my  marriage — ^I  was  preparing  to 
meet  the  VaUliaDtes  at  the  opera,  when,  without  the  least 
ceremony,  Hugh  Jooelyn  walked  into  my  room.  He  was 
flushed  and  excited,  but  grandly  handsome,  although  not 
in  evening  dress. 

«'  <  Dismiss  the  valet,  will  you  T  he  said,  authoritatively. 

"  '  Perhaps  I  will,'  I  said,  in  some  piqua 

<*  'Just  as  you  pleasa  Blazon  this  infernal  inhumanity 
to  the  whole  world  if  you  will,'  he  said. 

"I  sent  off  the  valet— I  knew  that  he  meant  to  speak  of 
Mathilde.  Matters  had  come  to  an  issue— she  loved  him, 
and  she  was  to  be  my  wife. 

"  <  What  do  you  want  ?'  I  demanded. 

*'  *I  want  you  to  do  an  act  of  justice  as  well  as  gener- 
osity,' !^e  began  ;  *  I  want  you  to  release  Mathilde  from 
this  marriage  with  you.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  say  why 
both  of  us  ask  and  implore  this.  You  must  know  why  ; 
you  must  know  that  you  alone  can  give  Mathilde  her 
liberty.  You  oan  release  her,  but  Mathilde  dare  not  break 
with  you.' 

« *  I  dedine  to  do  any  such  thing  I  see  no  rsaeon  for 
releasing  her^she  does  not  desire  it»'  I  said,  coldly. 

««My  temper  began  to  get  the  better  of  me— from  that 


moment  I  hated  Hugh  Jooelyn ;  from  that  moment  my 
enthusiastio  friendship  became  deadly  enmity. 

**  *  Mathilde  implores  you  to  rescue  her  from  perpetrat- 
ing this  miserable  falsehood.  Mathilde  loves  me,  not 
you— she  has  never  loyed  you.  If  you  compel  her  to  be 
your  wiie,  your  will  repent  it ;  if  you  release  her  now  you 
wiU ' 

•"Give  you  an  opportunity  to  supplant  me,*  I  broke 
in,  angrily. 

'* '  To  marry  the  woman  I  love  better  than  life.' 

"  Hugh  Jooelyn  watched  me  breathlessly  ;  I  could  see 
how  wildly  he  hoped  for  my  consent  His  passionate 
anxiety  hardened  my  resolve  against  him. 

"  <  I  love  her  better  than  life,  too— I  would  give  my  life 
for  her,'  he  said,  in  low  a  ton& 

"'Then  quit  New  Orleans,'  I  retorted.  'Leave  Ma- 
thilde, and  all  will  be  as  it  was  before  you  came  here  to 
seduce  her  affections  from  me,  or  marry  the  woman  you 
are  engaged  to— the  woman  pining  her  life  away  for  you, 
Winifred  Strachan.  You  have  no  right  to  come  here  asking 
me  to  release  Mathilde  when  you  yourself  are  not  free. ' 

"His  face  burned  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  passion. 
It  was  well  known  that  Winifred  Strachan,  a  frail,  delicate 
woman — dying  then,  almost,  held  frantically  to  some  boy- 
ish love-making  in  the  years  past ;  and  claimed  to  be  his 
Jianc4e  in  the  face  of  every  denial  from  him. 

"  This  was  a  tender  point  with  Hugh  Jooelyn.  Knowing 
fully  the  facts  of  the  ciue,  I  taunted  him  with  it,  and  that 
taunt,  x>erhaps,  embittered  him  more  deeply  against  me 
than  anything  I  could  have  said. 

"  'I  have  given  you  your  chance,'  he  rejoined,  angrily. 
'You  have  refused  it  Now  look  to  yourself.  My  torn 
may  come  for  refusing  you  mercy.' 

'*With  that  almost  prophetic  menace,  Hugh  Joceljn 
quitted  my  room.  I  met  the  Vailliantes  at  the  opera. 
Mathilde  turned  her  beautiful,  imploring  eyes  toward  me 
with  questioning  entreaty.  That  she,  too,  hoped  for  gener- 
osity from  me  wsa  evident  That  she  understood  the 
mission  of  her  lover  was  perfectly  plain.  She  pressed 
her  face  down  in  the  bouquet  I  had  sent  her,  and  sighecl. 
She  comprehended,  without  a  word,  that  the  case  was 
hopelees.  She  resigned  herself  to  fate,  in  spiritless  sub- 
mission. 

"We  were  married  in  brilliant  style,  at  the  proper  time 
and  place.  Everything  was  conducted  in  the  most  per- 
fect Um»  It  was  such  an  enviable  match!  The  world 
congratulated  her  upon  my  money,  and  me  upon  her 
beanty.  We  ought  to  have  been  satisfied.  We  certainly 
were  not  Mathilde  never  recovered  her  vivacity,  or  smiled 
upon  me  after  our  marriage.  Her  silvery  laughter  had  died 
away.  Her  winning  gayety  and  sparkle  had  vanished.  I 
beguiled  myself  with  the  hope  that  she  would  forget  my 
rival  and  love  me.  She  deluded  me  with  patient  polite- 
ness, and  loved  my  rivaL 

"  Hugh  Jooelyn  married  Winifred  Strachan  soon  after- 
ward. She  lived  long  enough  to  disgust  him  with  a  jeal- 
ous, fretful  invalid,  and  died  soon  enough  to  make  him 
miserable.  If  she  had  lived  a  few  months  longer,  Hugh 
Jooelyn  would  never  have  returned  to  the  old  idolatry. 
He  had  some  honor,  and  he  bore  in  mind  tbat  his  allegi- 
ance was  due  his  wife.  Her  death  left  him  at  liberty  to 
brood  oyer  his  disappointment 

"Mathilde  faded  visibly.  My  jealous  eyes  perceived 
that  her  face  only  glowed  into  brightness  when  she 
chanced  to  meet  Hugh  Jooelyn.  He  lived  in  New  Or- 
leans. He  had  given  up  everything  to  be  near  and  catch 
those  glimpses  of  her  which  oooasional  meetings  in  society 
affordled. 

''Hugh  Jooelyn  wae  ezoeptioDally  unfortunate  in  hia- 
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afifitira  with  women.  Aaothar  woioaa  adored  him*  A 
pelih  Freaoh  oreoie  ;  preltjp  piquaniey  and  wicked. 
Sbe  reckleeslj  %n^^  openlj  loved  hiow  She  madly  and 
fooliably  was  divorood  from  her  hnsbanilr  and  resumed 
lier  maiden  name.  The  act  woa  avowedly  to  enable  ber 
rrj  Hugh  Jooetja*  He  aoaroely  thought  of  ber  exiat- 
Doe.  She  baxelj  remembered  a&y thing  bejond  hii.  He 
■  was  absorbed  in  MathUde.  Mune  Friaaae  wai  absorbed 
iQ  him.  Sodetj  oat  her,  but  it  mattered  verj  little^  bhe 
waa  an  adventaresa  in  soul,  she  became  oae  in  deed.  She 
ajon  S;iw  that  MathUde  was  in  her  way.  She  determined 
to  remove  the  obstacle  she  believed  iaterpoBing  between 
Lereelf  and  Hugh  Joceljn.  Her  adroitly  worded  chatter 
drove  me  to  madoeea.  She  ronsed  my  natural  jefllooaj  to 
white  heaty  with  her  insianationfl  and  fidsehoods.  MatbiJde 
charged  ber  with  the  alanders,  and  possibly  reminded  her 
of  her  own  doubtful  repute* 

*'  Hiirle  Fris?ae  detested  Mathilde»  but  she  hung  aronnd 
her  with  terrible  tenacity,  bo  vigilant  and  watohful  tbiat 
Hugh  Jocelyn  had  no  opportunities  to  meet  his  old  love. 
"Whether  her  vigilance  relaxed,  or  how  it  happened,  no 
cue  could  tell,  but  he  did  rp  to  my  hones  and  have  a  long 
interview  wifh  Mathilde.  The  interviews  were  repeated. 
Mathiide  brightened  perooptibly.  The  Frisaae  was  not 
blinded.  She  pounoed  upon  them  like  an  enraged  tigress. 
She  revealed  to  me  the  exaggerated  truth.  Whatever  my 
jealonsy  failed  to  distort,  hers  supplied  the  deficiency.  I 
mahed  to  Hugh  Jocelyn*s  room.  He  wns  at  home.  His 
oeoapation  Wiia  wbimaical.  Before  him,  on  the  table,  stood 
aamatl  walnut  case.  As  I  entered  the  room,  he  held  a 
branding-iron  down  npon  the  wooden  cover.  As  I  ap- 
proached»  he  lifted  the  branding-iron  from  the  oover. 
The  brand  was  the  letter 'S.*  He  looked  at  me  menao* 
ingly. 

•••I  have  branded  it  *'S/*'  he  said,  darkly,  as  he  re- 
placed the  iron  in  the  grate.  *It  etgnifies  "Sold.*'  Open 
the  box  ood  aee  who  and  what  Is  sold.  Perhaps  yon  may 
gueea  the  purchaser.' 

'*!  threw  off  the  cover.  Inside,  npon  a  heap  of  letters 
and  billets,  was  the  beantiful  pictured  face  of  my  wife. 
He  had  branded  her  'Sold/  and  I  waa  the  purchaser. 

''We  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  in  significant 
silenoa  We  understood  eaoh  otheir  perfectly.  I  had  in  my 
hand*  purposely »  a  loaded  cane.  Without  a  word  of  warn- 
ing, I  suddenly  awuug  it  above  my  head»  and  struck  him 
a  terrible  blow.  It  felled  him  inatantly.  Great  and  atrong 
as  he  was,  I  had  Burpriaed  him,  I  had  mastered  him.  He 
lay  at  my  feet  like  a  Benaeless,  motionless  log.  I  thought 
my  blow  had  been  fataL     I  soon  perceived  my  mistake. 

**  I  could  have  killed  him  then  easily  enough.  Some- 
thing withheld  me.  A  more  sinister  vengeance  possessed 
me.  His  bteutiful  hands  were  invariably  admired*  Ma- 
thilde hod  spoken  of  theuL  They  were  exquisitely 
formed.  He  was  stretched  on  the  Eoor.  senseless,  I 
seized  the  red-hot  brandiug-iron  and  pressed  it  down  npon 
the  hack  of  his  beantiful  hand.  The  flesh  burned  and 
hiiflscd  with  a  sickening  odor.  I  held  it  down  ferociously. 
When  I  removed  it  the  letter  *  S '  was  branded  deep  into 
the  living  fleah  of  Hugh  Jooelyn^s  beautiful  hand.  He 
branded,  metaphonoally«  my  wife  'Bold.*  I  branded  him, 
in  reality,  '  Seducer/  He  was  stUl  aenaelese  when  I  left 
him. 

**  I  gloated  over  my  reveng&  I  knew  that  while  Hugh 
Jocelyn  Hved  he  muat  oany  my  brand  of  *  Seducer'  with 
him.  I  went  home  to  Mathilde  and  laughed  over  the 
mark  I  had  aet  upon  my  rival — the  man  who  had  robbed 
mo  of  my  wife's  heart  He  would  go  to  the  grave  branded 
'Seducer/  Still  we  were  men  of  the  same  caste.  We 
Mpfft  ganllemein  in  the  0ftipe  cirdea.     I  knew  wnat  deadly 


retribution  must  follow  the  deed.  I  knew  Hugh  Jocelya 
well  onongh  to  understand  that  my  life  must  answer  for 
the  insult  branded  upon  his  beautifol  hand.  I  was  miuded 
for  a  few  days  of  quasi  doniestio  happiness,  tlierefore  I 
staid  at  home.  As  the  days  went  by  Mathilde  became 
visibly  depressed.  No  word  of  Hugh  Jocelyn  had  come 
to  her.  He  was  ill,  society  said«  I  mentally  rejoiced  at 
his  illness.  I  returned  one  night  from  the  dub ;  I  crossed 
the  garden  whiatling  a  French  air.  This  time  I  was  taken 
unawares.  Hugh  JcK3elyn  auddenly  stepped  from  behind 
a  cluster  of  rosea. 

*•  'Defend  yourself,'  he  eaid,  *  for  either  I  will  kill  you 
or  yoQ  will  kill  me  before  we  port' 

'*  I  drew  the  dirk-knife  from  my  cane.  He  had  the  same 
weapon.  Both  fought  desperately,  and  both  thought  of 
Mathilde.  She  may  have  been  at  her  window.  Wherever 
she  was,  the  foul  broath  of  the  deadly  afifray  reached  her. 
We  were  tearing  the  oluateriQg  roses,  crushing  the  fra- 
grant exotica  under  foot  Each  strove  to* reach  the  other's 
heart  with  deadly  precision ;  each  divined  the  other's 
murderous  purpoae  with  enraged  distinotneaa.  We  were 
in  deadly  encounter.  We  knew  that  one  or  the  other 
must  go  down,  Mathilde's  beauty  had  roused  this 
enmity^  but  Mathilde  had  no  power  to  stay  it  now.  She 
rushed  out  frantically.  I  had  but  a  glimpse  of  her  fright- 
ened face  and  white  dresa.  I  had  a  paesiug  viaion  of  her 
uplifted  hands  and  distended  eyes.  But  I  have  a  vivid 
memory  of  the  frantic  cry  of : 

**  *  Hugh  1   Hugh  1    For  God's  aake  do  not  kill  Hugh  1' 

"She  had  no  thought  of  the  husband.  She  remem- 
bered only  her  Hugh.  The  despairing  cry  rings  in  my 
ear  now.  Whenever  I  am  tempted  to  throw  the  vail  of 
charity  over  the  past  and  fqcgiva  my  enemy,  that  cry 
echoes  through  my  brain.  I  was  in  deadly  peril,  but  she 
did  not  even  aee  it  I  was  in  danger  of  my  life,  but  sha 
never  thought  of  me.  It  was  *  Hugh  1  Hugh  1'  I  remem- 
ber that  he  said : 

'* '  Go  in,  Mathilde ;  go  in,'         ' 

**I  remember  that  I  said  nothing.  She  obeyed  him 
like  a  child^  and  went  in  weeping  with  terror  and  leaning 
upon  Marie  Frisaae. 

*'Her  love  for  Hugh  Jooelyn,  eTioced  at  this  fatal  mo* 
ment,  seemed  to  weaken  my  hand  and  strengthen  his. 
He  craiued  the  advantage  ateadily  and  obetinately.  I  lost 
ground  from  that  instant,  slowly  but  surely.  A  dizzy 
sense  of  falling,  a  oonfoaed  idea  of  a  terrible  stab,  and 
being  burled  from  a  great  height  into  the  water,  and  I 
knew  nothing  more  clearly,  at  least  for  a  time.  W^hen  I 
could  think  I  found  myself  sitting  at  the  water's  edge ;  a 
sailor-looking  man  was  pouring  water  over  my  hetd.  I 
saw,  what  the  other  did  not,  that  Hugh  Jocelyn  had  hurled 
me  over  the  wall  into  the  bayou.  He  supposed  me  dead, 
but  the  water  had  revived  ma  in  some  meaaureu 

"  •  Xou  are  badly  cut  up»  Had  a  row  ?  Do  you  live 
here  T  the  man  inquired. 

*•  •  No/  was  my  stern  answer.     •  I  have  no  place  io  live.' 

"Whether  he  believed  ma  or  not,  ha  conveyed  me  to 
the  only  place  he  knew  of,  a  sailors'  hotel  down  among 
the  wharvea.     There  my  wounds  were  dressed. 

«*  Three  days  afterwu^  my  wife  died  in  giviog  prema^ 
ture  birth  to  a  child.  With  her  dying  breath,  helieving 
me  murdered  by  Hugh  Jooelyn,  she  consigned  my  child  to 
Hugh  Jocelyn*a  charge,  Winifred  Jooelyn,  who  is  now 
your  wife,  is  that  child.  The  news  drove  me  mad  with 
rage  and  jealousy  against  my  dead  wife  and  living  rivaL 
No  one  knew  of  my  exigtence  ;  no  one  knows  it  now  except 
my  bankers.  The  sailor  who  saved  my  life  shipped  %\m 
next  morning*  I  recovered  of  my  wounds.  They  believed 
me  dead— they  should  never  be  the  wiser.     In  the  dead 
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hour  of  the  night  I  left  mj  conooalment  and  shipped  on  a 
wliiiler  for  Spitzbergern.     That  was  twenty  yeara  ago. 

**Here  in  theee  ioy  aolitudes  I  ba^e  brooded  over  the 
past.  Whenever  my  heart  relents  to  the  aotors  therekii 
I  picture  my  dying  wife  bequeathing  my  child  to  tbe 
murderer  of  her  huaband ;  I  picture  my  child  reared  to 
belieTe  Hugh  Joeeljn  her  father  \  taught  to  love  him, 
my  rival  and  enemy,  while  I,  childloss,  wifeless^  friendless, 
am  self-exiled  to  this  ice-bound  region,  Hugh  Jocelyn 
wooed  away  my  wife's  aflfectiona.  Hugh  Jocelyn  has 
effaced  me  from  my  child's  filial  love.  Hugh  Jocelyn  lives 
in  the  Bunahiue  of  her  tenderest  devotion.  She  has  never 
heard  of  my  exiBtence — she  has  heard  only  of  Hugh 
Jooelyn,  Bhe  is  named  for  his  wifa  The  delusion  is 
perfect.  It  began  at  ber  birth— it  will  last  to  the  grave, 
nules  B  I 
stretch  out 
my  hand  and 
wrest  this 
last  treasure 
from  him.  He 
has  sinned 
against  me 
from  the 
begin  ning. 
There  is  no 
crime  at- 
laehed  to 
his  name ; 
DO  crime  any 
of  them,  even 
the  joaloua 
little  tigress, 
Frissae,  can 
hold  over 
Hngb  Joce- 
lyn to  force 
him  into 
measures. 
Kevertbeleas, 
while  he  has 
had  his  re- 
venge upon 
me,  I  have 
had  mine. 
Hngb  Joce- 
lyn is  not 
eonscions  of 
bis  own  in* 
nooence,  I 
know  him 
well   enough 
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to  be  certain  that  he  baa  soflfered  some  pangs  of  remorse 
for  my  murder,  as  be  believes  it  It  was  worse  than  mur- 
der. He  did  not  take  my  life,  but  be  deliberately  raiued 
my  life*  Even  with  my  brand  upon  bis  hand,  Hugh  joce- 
Iyn*s  oonsoience  has  never  forgiven  him  for  killing  the 
man  who  bad  been  his  best  friend.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
assert  that  be  baa  regretted  the  deed— that  is  not  the 
Jocelyn  nature*  He  only  baa  regretted  the  neossaity  im- 
pelling bim  to  tbe  deed.  He  ia  a  thorougbbred  gentleman, 
and  be  must  have  writhed  under  the  shame  of  that  terrible 
mark«  I  branded  the  Jocelyn  sin  with  the  initial  of  the 
serpent  In  Edeu.  He  beguiled  Eve,  but  Hugh  Jocelyn 
beguiled  the  daughter  of  Eve.  Understand  me :  my  wife 
was  coldly  pure — she  worshiped  Hugh  Jocelyn  at  heart, 
but  in  deed  no  virtnoas  vestal  could  have  been  more 
rigidly  cironmspeet.  I  do  him  the  iuatioe  to  say  that,  if 
bis  wife  had  lived,  Hugh  Jocelyn  would  never  hare  been 


guilty  of  dishonor  ;  be  would  never  have  lapsed  la  the  old 
passion.  The  Jocelyns  never  change  in  tlieir  lova  of  T 
bat  they  are  honorable. 

"  That  is  my  story,  Mr.  Jocelyn.  If  yoa  bad 
shown  the  face  of  my  wife^  reproduced  m  mj  cbBd,  it 
never  would  have  passed  my  lips.  Tun  weakened  mj 
resolution  with  your  wonderful  reaemblaoce  to  mAgpiiUi&Mt 
Hugh  Jocelyn." 

Monsieur  Gabe  looked  earnestly  at  Bemie.  His  svarUij 
face  was  pale  with  agitation  and  excitement ;  Lis  atiap  ~ 
hands  still  locked  themselves  tightly  together,  '*  Perba| 
another  reason,**  be  resumed,  in  those  pathetically  maLui* 
oholy  tones  of  his  :  *'  Hugh  Jocelyn's  property  la  antailed. 
At  Hugh  Jooelyn*s  death,  sooner  or  later,  the  tniib  mtiait 
be  revealed.     Madame  Frisaae    is  atvare  of    the 

bidden    iron 
Winifret 
Maria 

sae^  in  bar 
venom  on  a 
little  aoult  is 
capable  of 
the  most 
exquisite 
venge. 
Frisaae 
rafeai  this 
secret,  and 
my  child  wHl 
suffer  for 
anotb  er*a 
guilt  The 
Jocelyn  ain 
will  deseend 
upon  the  In- 
nocent, lam 
bound  mof^ 
ally  to  pro- 
vide for  my 
own  flesh  and 
blood.  The 
child  might , 
have 

me  if  she  hail 
never  seen 
the  Jocdyiui 
I  shall  nev 
cross 
love.  If  she 
loves  yon, 
she  will  not 
cafe  lor 
Look  at  ] 


It  is  fate.     The  Jocelyns  are  my  evil  genius. 

after  twenty  years  of  miserable  exile.    Can  I  ever  forgive 

the  Jocelyns  ?" 

Bemie  pitied  the  mournful,  isolated  man  with  all  the 
pity  of  a  sympathetic  heart  What  if  be  lost  Wiaifred 
Monsieur  Gabe  had  lost  his  beautiful  Mathildo  f  Think*1 
ing  of  this,  the  young  fellow  compassionated  his  forlorn 
life  of  hardship  and  loneHnesa.  The  two  men  were  drawq 
to  each  other  iosiinotively.  At  that  moment,  when  ih#i 
grave  stranger  sat  pondering  over  bis  rankling  wronga^ 
and  magnificent  Bernard  Jocelyn  sat  opposite,  revolving 
tbe  sad  story  in  his  mind,  a  tender  friendship  seemed  lo 
stir  their  hearts. 

■*  May  I  ask  you  now  for  yoor  name  ?^it  is  the  name  of 
my  wife.'* 

Bemie  broke  the  silence  first 

'*  Mf  name  V    Monsieur  Qabe  heaitatad.     UU  habitnai 
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teMTYe  shrank  from  this  last  disdoBure.  "  My  name  is— 
Qabriei  Le  Yaillianti— my  wife  was  my  first  couBia,  and 
bore  the  same  name  before  marriaga"  He  rose  abmptly 
and  crossed  to  a  position  facing  Bernia  "  Mr.  Jocelyn,  I 
retnsed  you  passage  to  Eogland  on  the  Hector;  I  offer  yon 
passage  now— nay,  I  urge  it  upon  yon.  We  are  ice- 
bound, but  I  perceive  premonitory  signs  of  a  break  in  the 
paok-ica  We  will  eacapa  Ton  must  go  in  the  Hootor; 
her  cargo  is  made  up.  The  villain,  John  Dev^y,  believes 
you  lost.  Your  escape  was  marvelous.  Such  escapes 
don't  happen  without  a  purposa  The  parpose  in. this  is 
that  yon  return  to  protect  my  Winifred.  She  needs  yon. 
Destiny  points  that  out  in  terms  not  to  bd  disregarded. 
Winifred  is  in  danger;  Winifred  mast  be  rescued  from 
that  danger.  You  must  sail  immediately,  as  soon  as  we 
axe  free  of  our  blockade.  John  Devdy  will  return  at 
once  with  the  confirmation  of  yomr  death.  He  has  earned 
his  reward.    He  will  return  and  exact  it*' 

''One  moment,"  Bemie  said,  in  his  meUow,  persuasive 
voice,  while  his  brown  ^yes  lo^ced  into  those  darker  and 
sadder  ones  regarding  him  ao  wistfully— eyes  recalling 
Winifred's  in  those  days  of  troableb  when  the  cloud  first 
gathered,  and  mercUess  Marie  first  domiciled  herself  at 
Jocelyn  HalL  ''One  moment  Will  you  not  do  some 
justice  to  the  living  ?  You  say  Winifred  is  in  danger.  I 
may  not  have  the  power  to  rescue  Winifred  frpm  that 
danger— unaided  by  the  facts  you  alone  can  prove.  You 
do  not  know  the  vindictive,  unscrupulous  man  who  has  set 
his  heart  upon  having  Winifred.  You  do  not  know  the 
lengths  of  devilish  revenge  of  which  he  is  capable." 

"I  comprehend  it,"  interrupted  Monsieur  Oabe, 
eagerly.  **1  comprehend  it  if  ho  is  in  league  with  the 
Satanic  little  fiend,  Marie  Frissae.  You  must  hasten 
home  and  save  her,  and — and,  my  boy,"  he  added,  wist- 
fully, "tell  her  she  will  lose  the  Jocelyn  name  and 
wealth,  but  she  will  have  a  name  as  old  and  honorable, 
and  a  larger  wealth.  And  Bernard,  my  son,  perhaps  you 
may  induce  my  child  to  think  a  little  tenderly  of  me — her 
father." 

"Winifred  would  love  you,"  Bernie  said,  touched  by 
the  shy  longing  in  the  pathetic  voice  and  mournful  coun- 
tenance. "  Will  you  return  with  me  ?" 
Monsieur  Gabe  started  back  in  horror. 
"God!  God!"  he  ejnculated.  "Meet  Hngh  Jooeljn 
again  ?  See  my  child  turn  from  me  and  cling  to  him — 
God  I    I  have  endured  that  misery  once— I  am  human. " 

"You  need  never  behold  Hugh  Jooelyn,"  returned 
Bemie,  persuasively.  "Do  you  not  think  Winifred  will 
be  thrilled  to  the  very  heart*core  by  loving  compassion 
for  one  who  has  suffered  as  yon  have  ?  She  will  love  yon 
for  her  own  as  well  as  my  saka" 
Monsieur  Gbbe  came  nearer. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  T  he  qneeUoned,  infenee  lon^inp; 
and  anxiety  in  the  melancholy  e^csi     **i/u  yon  beaeve 
that?    God!    Is  that  poesible  ?** 
"  It  is  certain,"  retorted  Bornia 
He  clapped  his  hands  over  his  faea 
"I  win  think,"  he  said.     "God!    No   man  could  be 
cruel  enough  to  deceive  ma     I  will  think." 

He  fell  into  an  absorbing  reveria  He  thought  pro- 
foundly, as  men  think  when  life  or  death  hangs  upon  the 
issua  Bemie  eat  in  a  alienee  just  as  profound.  He,  too, 
was  thinking.  The  ship's  clock  ticked  minute  after 
minuta  The  distant  echo  of  laughter  drifted  in  from  the 
ship's  crew.  A  low  grinding  on  the  ship's  side  grated 
ominoasly  upon  the  ear.  Monaienr  Qabe  raised  hia  bead 
and  listened.  All  was  stilL  The  ship  seemed  looked  in 
the  perilous  prrasp  of  pack-ioa 

"Bernard,"  he  aaid,  in  a  low,  quivering  tone,  mellow 


and  soft,  strangely  like  Winifred's,  "  yon  would  not  da- 
ceive  ma  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  for  mj  dilKd  to 
care  for  me  ?  No  one  does.  No  one  .ever  did.  1ft  would 
be  inhuman  to  deceive  ma" 

"  1  have  not  deceived  yon,"  Bemie  assured  him* 

"Then  I  will  be  a  fool  again.  I  will  go  home  in  the 
Hector  with  you, "  Monsieur  Qnhe  rejoined,  in  half  bitter 
solemnity^the  solemnity  of  one  venturing  his  vaiy  soul 
for  the  second  time  in  a  deadly  hazard. 

Again  the  sullen  roar  and  crunching  on  the  ahip*a  side 
startled  them.  Ag^n  Monsieur  Gabe  threw  back  his  head 
and  listened.  The  hissing  and  grinding  increoead.  The 
door  opened  suddenly  ;  the  mate  rushed  in. 

"The  pack  is  breaking  I"  he  shouted.  "The  ieeberfts 
are  separating.  la  twelve  hours  we  will  be  out  aft  sea, 
bound  for  home."  __ 

OHAPTEB  XXV. 

9HB    HAND    OF    VATB. 

BuMMKB  had  come,  with  her  green  verdure  and  brilliant 
bloom,  her  hot  sunshine  and  fragrant  breezes,  her 
mirth  and  her  laughter,  her  harvest  and  haymaking. 
Summer  had  come,  and  now  she  was  going.  However 
green  and  fragrant  and  joyous  she  had  been,  she  was  on 
the  wane  now.  Her  magic  wand  of  lightsome  gayety  may 
have  touched  other  less  pretentious  places,  but  it  had 
slighted  Jocelyn  HaU.  The  great  doorsi  always  hospit- 
ably open,  were  barred  Und  bolted.  The  heavy  shutters 
were  closed  and  covered  with  dust.  The  crambling  chim- 
ney of  the  drawing*room  still  remained  a  ruin.  Tho 
wines  stored  by  generations  of  epicurean  Jocelyns  irere 
advertised  for  sala  The  thoroughbred  racers  and  blooded 
hunters  in  the  famous  stables  shared  the  ignominy  of  the 
choice  wines.  Both  were  destined  to  go  under  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer.  They  had  been  advertised  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  sale  deferred  because  the  gloomy  master 
had  suddenly  msbed  ofT  on  some  apparently  fmitleo 
quest,  in  different  out-of-the-way  localities  People  won- 
dered if  he  had  grown  whimsical  No  one  dared  question 
him.  Fulke's  avarice  and  acrid  surliness  had  increased 
with  his  good  fortune.  He  was  more  sardonic  and  sneer- 
ing,  and  bitterly  insolent,  than  ever  before,  and  more  de- 
spicably miserly.  The  trained  Jocelyn  servants  who  had 
retained  their  positions  (inherited  from  their  parents)  un- 
disturbed under  old  John  Fnlkerson,  were  rudely  sent  t  > 
other  oecnpations,  or  hired  to  more  appreciative  and  more 
aristocratic  masters.  The  luxurious  rooms  were  locked. 
Fulke  shut  himself  in  a  bare  suite  of  small  chambers  on  u 
back  building. 

Nevertheless,  miserly  as  he  was,  Fulke  spent  lavishly,  for 
him,  in  the  vain  search  for  Winifred.  A  hint  or  sugges- 
tion sufficed  to  send  him  rushing  off  to  cities  and  towns, 
to  seaports  and  mountaina  He  advertised,  and  sought 
the  assistance  of  detectivea  He  tempted  vigilant  search 
by  large  rewards,  and  worded  attractive  decoys  to  the 
missing  girl  herself.  He  hinted  at  information  valuable 
to  herself  alone,  at  news  of  the  post ;  light  thrown  on  the 
secret  of  her  name  and  parentaga  But  neither  advertise- 
ment nor  detective  nor  reward  nor  decoy  hint  brought  word 
or  token  of  Winifred.  When  Jane  answered  him  in  the 
monosyllable,  "Gone,"  she  uttered  the  sum  total  that 
Fulke  could  elicit  from  any  source  of  Winifred's  dkap- 
pearanca  She  had  gone,  and  if  the  earth  had  opened 
and  swallowed  her  then  and  there,  ahe  oonid  not  have  left 
less  track  or  tiaoa 

Folke  had  rstorned  from  one  of  bis  xm^tm  trips  in 
more  execrable  temper  than  usual  He  had  been  at  home 
for  a  fortnight  The  wines  anH  horses  were  again  adver- 
tised*   His  moody  restlessness  increased  as  the  days  won 
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on.  He  stood  at  the  window,  watching  rallenly  for  the 
letters.  Fnlke  spent  honrs  in  standing  at  the  window  and 
gazing  across  to  the  high  road,  ocoasionaliy  Tisible 
through  the  trees.  The  post  came  at  last  He  opened 
the  letters  eagerly.  He  tossed  them  aside  disappointedly. 
The  letters  were  delnsiom,  as  everything  else  was,  until 
the  last  A  dirty,  badlynspelled,  unsigned  epistle,  ab- 
ruptly roosed  him  to  excitement 

"  Mb.  Fuurrson,"  the  writer  began,  in  chirography  of  a  hand 
unused  to  a  pen,  "  cum  to  the  bottum  of  Sellers  peer.  New  York, 
0I08  to  the  waiter.  I  hev  that  gnde  news  fur  yu  as  wil  be  wurth  a 
fortin  to  ya.  I  wil  mete  yu  thare  Wednesday  nite  and  Thursday,, 
and  I  spec  to  bo  wel  pade  fur  it,  as  its  give  me  trubble  ennuff." 

That  was  the  letter.  Fulke  was  accnstomed  to  letters 
quite  as  illiterate  and  soiled,  since  he  had  been  searching 
for  Winifred,  but  this  was  the  first  one  bringing  him  such 
an  almost  certain  hope.  He  rang  the  beU,  furiously  ;  one 
of  the  stable-boys  appeared  in  prompt  answer.  Neither 
groom  nor  footman  was  numbered  among  the  habituis  of 
Jooelyn  Hall  now. 

"  Bring  me  a  horse — one  of  those  cursed  racers — I  must 
catch  the  nine-thirty  express  !  and  while  I  think  of  it,  tell 
Stephens  to  defer  the  sale  until  I  return.  Look  sharp 
now  ;  if  I  miss  that  train  you  will  answer  for  it,  confound 
you." 

In  a  few  minutes  Fulke  hurried  out  the  side  door,  and 
flung  himself  on  the  horse.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  fly- 
ing down  the  ayenue,  to  the  porter's  lodge.  The  gate  was 
locked.     It  was  always  locked  of  late. 

*<  Curse  your  clnmsiuess,**  he  yelled,  as  a  child,  fum- 
bling with  the  key,  stroTC  to  adjust  it  in  the  great  lock. 

•*  Give  it  to  me,  and  get  cut  of  the  way." 

He  gave  the  child  a  brutal  kick  with  his  heavy  boot, 
and  snatched  the  key.  "Curse  you,  V\\  clear  every  one 
you  off  the  place,  you  infernal  lazy  devils." 

The  porter's  family  shrunk  away  in  terror,  as  they  always 
did  when  the  barbarous  master  of  Jooelyn  Hall  appeared. 
The  gate  swung  open,  rustily.  He  would  have  killed  them 
if  it  hod  delayed  him  a  moment  longer.  Fulke  flang  him* 
self  again  on  the  spirited  thoroughbred,  and  dashed  at 
frantic  pace  along  the  road  to  the  station.  The  time  was 
short,  but  Fulke  caught  the  lightning  express. 

<*  Its  no  delusion  this  time,**  he  muttered,  feverishly,  as 
the  train  sped  out  of  the  station  with  Fulke  as  a  passen- 
ger. 

The  boy  trotted  slowly  homeward,  whistling  joyously. 
Everybody  brightened  when  Fulke  relieved  them  of  his 
grim  presence  and  brutal  temper. 

<*  He's  gone,  ma'am ;  reckon  you  needn't  keep  the  gate 
locked  like  it  was  penitentiary,"  laughed  the  boy,  his 
mulatto  face  expanding  into  a  grin,  as  be  rode  leisurely 
up  to  tbo  ffreat  iron  gate.  The  porter's  wife  looked  up 
from  wetting  the  bandages  on  the  child's  bruised  and  blaclL- 
ened  lep:. 

"Somebody  will  pay  him  back  for  all  this  wickedness 
— take  my  word  for  that  Somebody  will  pay  him  back 
for  his  evil  to  Miss  Winifred,  and  Mr.  Beruie,  and  (Gen- 
eral Jocelyn,"  she  predicted,  as  ahe  unlocked  the  gate. 

**Wiiat's  gwine  to  come  will  come,  ma*am,  and  it's 
cotched  up  grander  folks  than  Marse  Fnlke.  Aunt  Judy, 
she  see'd  men,  all  in  red,  marchin'  through  the  sky  las' 
night;  its  a  sho'  sign  of  fightin'  and  murderin'— it'll 
cotch  Marse  Falke  yet»  ma*am ;"  and  the  mulatto  boy 
ambled  on  up  the  avenna 

The  ffrim  angnry  of  servants  and  tenants  did  not  dis- 
turb Fulka  He  was  half  eonaoious  that  many  a  haxd  pre- 
diotion  minified  itself  with  the  anathemas  those  w^o 
knew  him  best  muttered  almost  within  his  hcariog.    He 


delighted  in  the  fear  and  dislike  he  inspired.  His  ruth- 
less, barbarous  ways  had  achieved  so  much,  Fulka  settled 
down  in  them  securely,  and  laughed,  sneeiingly,  at  the 
superstitious  belief  in  retributive  justice. 

"  They  only  hope  something  will  happen  me,  but  I'll 
grind  them  under  my  heeL" 

Nothing  had  happened.  He  was  flying  northward  now, 
with  a  rapturous  hope,  Btrengtheoing  into  a  certainty. 
Some  of  his  emissaries  had  found  Winifred.  They  were 
on  her  track.  They  had  scented  the  well-concealed  place 
of  refuge.  He  speculated  as  to  his  first  steps,  and  ar- 
ranged his  plans.  Of  course  she  was  in  want,  weighed 
down  and  broken  by  abject  poverty.  Fulke  smiled  to 
himself,  exultantly  ;  the  very  thought  of  Winifred  dying 
from  starvation  and  in  rags  pleased  his  savage  fancy.  If 
there  lacked  anything  to  complete  her  misery,  he  would 
soon  discover  it  and  turn  the  screw. 

'Til  break  her  spirit ;  Til  make  her  humble  as  a  dog, 
confound  her  I  She'll  be  thankful  of  a  place  to  shelter  in, 
and  I'll  dictate  my  own  terms,"  he  decided  in  his  own 
treacherous  heart.  <*If  she  makes  a  point  of  the  mar- 
riage, I'll  have  it  I  am  not  bound  by  it — at  least,  I  won't 
be  bound  by  it" 

At  last  the  train  rolled  i&to  the  city.  It  was  verging 
eleven  at  night,  but  Fnlke,  referring  to  the  letter,  called  a 
carriage,  and  drove  at  once  to  Seller's  Pier. 

"This  is  the  place,  and  a  devilish  lonesome,  danger- 
some  kind  of  a  hole  it  is.  I  charge  double  fare  fur  drivin' 
out  here,"  the  hackman  said,  opening  the  door. 

'*  Here  is  the  fare  you  bargained  for,  not  a  cent  more," 
was  the  resolute  answer.  No  anxiety  induced  Fulke  to  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  spend  an  unnecessary  penny.  "  I 
won't  stand  extortion.     Take  this  or  not,  as  you  please." 

The  man  pocketed  the  money  and  drora  away  grum- 
bling. 

Fulke  stood  immovably  still  until  the  K>und  of  the 
wheels  was  lost  among  more  distant  sounds.  The  place,  as 
the  man  had  said*  was  lonesome  and  deserted.  The 
waters  rippled  under  the  pier.  A  single  light  only  en- 
hanced the  snrrounding  dinginess,  and  threw  a  faint  line 
across  the  muddy  waves.  Not  a  creature  was  on  the  pier. 
Distant  figpires  passed  and  repassed  under  the  far-off  gas- 
lights, but  no  human  being  approached  the  pier.  Fulke 
paced,  impatiently,  in  front  of  the  murky  street-lamp. 

"  It's  a  cursed,  villainous  kind  of  a  place  at  this  time  of 
the  night"'  he  muttered,  pausing  to  look  down  at  a  vessel 
lying  at  the  next  wharf,  and  apparently  recently  arrived. 
There  were  signs  of  life  upon  her.  There  were  no  signs 
around  him.  He  wondered  what  vessel  it  could  be,  with 
men  astir  when  all  else  was  quiet.  He  could  hear  them 
talking.  It  was  only  the  next  wharf.  The  water  looked 
black  and  deep  as  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  pier 
and  peered  down  into  the  surging  waves.  The  hour  of 
midnight  rang  out  The  city  was  comparatively  at  rest. 
Fulke  listened  to  the  echoing  chime.  Midnight  and  a  vil- 
lainous place — dark,  lonesome  and  deserted. 

••  Ay,  do  you  know  me  ?" 

So  stealthily  had  the  speaker  approached  that  Fulke 
started  at  flndiug  him  at  his  very  side  unobserved.  When 
iiui  from  where  ho  came,  even  Fulke's  habitual  vigilance 
failed  to  discover. 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?** 

He  pushed  hb  hat  back.  The  place  might  be  villain- 
ous, but  certainly  the  face  confronting  him  waa  thoroughly 
villainous.    They  glanced  at  each  other  sharply. 

"John  Devdy  1"  ejaculated  Fulke,  in  bitter  disappoint- 
ment    "I  had  expected  some  one  else." 

••Ay,  ay,"  carelessly  retorted  the  man.  " Tva  Just  got 
ashoro  last  week.    I  done  that  little  business  for  70a 
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Qc cording  to  bargain*    I  took  my  first  aling  at  him,  then  I 
Bkippdd  homo'ard  to  tell  tbo  news.     He's  gone,  clean  gone 
outen  your  way." 
Palke'fl   dboonoerted    equanimity  was  restored.     This 


Beoondary  matter  availed  bim  little  if  Winifred  remAinod 
undiacovered.  He  bit  his  lip  angrily,  hia  face  dark- 
ened. The  man  leered  at  him  with  imptinity.  The 
fumes  of  liquor  drifted  past  him  in  suggestive  signifi- 
ottlOd.  What  need  of  incurring  this  terrible  risk  when 
the  object  be  hoped  to  gain  eluded  him  with  such  singu- 
IftT  anooeas  ?  He  wished  now  that  Bernard  Jooelyn  oonld 
have  liyed  to  seo  him  posseasor  of  the  Jocelyn  money,  and 
know  that  Winifred  waa  loet  He  wished  now»  aa  things 
had  turned  out»  that  he  had  spared  bim  to  feel  this  dis- 
oomfitard  and  strange  torn  of  fortune's  wheeL  Falke 
,  dreaded  lest  the  man  r<mlly  wanted  money.  He  could 
spend  it  for  Winifred,  He  grudged  it  for  Bernie.  The 
one  was  alive  and  to  be  founds  the  other  was  dead  and  out 
of  his  way. 

"  What  happened  to  him  ?  Is  he  dead  this  time  ?" 
Fulke  glanoed  aroaod  fiirtiyely  as  he  asked  the  (]uestion. 

"That  has  happened  him  as  we  bargained  should 
happen  him,"  boldly  retorted  the  man,  bis  hands  in  his 
pockets^  his  countenance  leering  and  insolent,  '*  I  fetched 
him  here  to  the  City  Hotel,  1  drugged  him  dead*  as  you 
gimme  the  bid  to  do,  then  I  carried  bim  oflT  to  the  coffin* 
man*S|  as  I  told  'euL  They  swore  he  was  dead.  I  kinder 
thought  the  like^  but  I  hove  him  on  to  the  Arcturtu^  and 
he  come  around  all  ship-ahape  in  no  time.  That  was  n 
devilish  sharp  trick  in  you,"  added  DcTey,  with  Yulgsr 
familiarity. 


••  You  took  out  your  revenge  pretty  weU,"  evftsivdy  m 
swered  Fulke,  stepping  a  trifle  farther  apart.  He  pet- 
ceived  the  ill-concealed  bravado  and  bully  m  ilia  asilorV 
manner. 

"Look  here,  mister,"  retorted  the  other,  pnttb^  Id* 
leering  face  close  to  Fulke*s,  while  the  odor  of  dbmtp 
liquors  sickened  him.  '*  It  wasn't  no  quesliofi  of  mj  spiU 
agin  Bemie  Jocelyn.  It  was  your  spite.  You  soot  mm 
along  to  kill  him.  You  paid  the  dimes  ont  for  m^  to  do 
it  with,  and  I  done  it^  that's  all  about  it  I  done  ife»  and  I 
took  a  devilish  site  of  danger  to  do  it,  I  tumad  tackl« 
and  got  back.  They  kinder  suspioioned  me.  I've  does 
the  business  fur  yoa«  I  kin  swear  to  that;  Xow  I  want 
the  pay,  and  no  talk  about  it,'* 

Fulke  hesitated — it  was  lonesome  and  dark.  No  oto 
could  hear  if  the  sailor  spoke  loudly. 

"I  will  present  yon  with  something  handsom#,'*  he 
said,  deliberately  ;  **  but  I  doo't  say  I  owe  you  anything. 
I  never  promised  to  pay  you  for  any  deed  of  vlolenceu  Of 
course  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  encourage  orinie  m  that 
way/' 

*'  Hold  bard,  mister,"  interrupted  the  sailor,  a  cunning 
expressioD  crossing  his  vicious  face  ;  ''perhaps  you  dooH 
kinder  know  as  I  seen  you  cudjel  down  Bemie  Jooelyn 
that  night  when  he  was  leanin'  over  the  stile  lookin*  for 
hia  gal  I  was  a-goin'  to  do  it  myself,  when  I  sedn  you 
a^creopiu'  up  behind  him«  I*d  a  dropped  his  aaohor  for 
him  there,  certain  and  sure,  but  you  made  a  cmaaed  mess 
of  it.  I  don't  want  none  of  your  gab  about  encoursging 
crime.  You're  a  rich  man  now,  and  Fm  going  to  flng«r 
some  of  your  money  fur  yoa."  Fulke  listened  in  oniinaiiai« 
scowling  silence.  Like  a  flash  Marie  Frissae's  pathetic 
taunt  seemed  to  rive  his  brain.  *'You  may  comm.it  as 
many  siDS  now  as  you  please,  but  when  you  are  a  neh 
man  you  will  trip  up  on  some  of  them." 

He  was  a  rich  man,  and  the  mooklng  gibe  became  a 
verity  almost  as  soon  as  the  riches.  He  held  his  passion 
under  rein.  He  must  perforce  eoaceal  it  with  that  leedng, 
drunken  faoe  opposite.  No  mercy  had  been  meted  by 
him  ;  no  mercy  would  be  accorded  him*  Fulke  oompr^ 
bended  the  insolent  menace  to  the  uttermost ;  bis  brutal 
temper  seethed  hoUy*  but  he  heard  Devey  throtigE 


* 


m  v^it.—  RjK  roan  est  vxon  G03, 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  willing  to  make  a  preetot 
of  something  comfortable  to  you.  I  owe  yoa  noHuog. 
You  have  kille«l  a  man  whom  you  notoriously  hatod^ 
becauee  he  beat  you.    I  won't  give  you  up  to  juitiec  ;  oa 
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If  the  man  hnd  not  trastod,  m  other  villainB  have  done, 
to  the  power  ot  his  criminal  knowledge  ;  if  his  brain  had 
not  been  beoloaued  and  bemud  died  witb  spirita,  he  might 
have  been  warned  by  the  repalaive,  smister  couutenanoe 
of  the  other  ;  he  miglit  have  suspeoted  the  intent  of  the 
steultt.7  glances  case  aronnd  bim.  He  saw  nothing,  only 
went  on  maddening  and  alarming  the  miserly  soul.  He 
migtit  have  seeu  that  bis  mouey  was  dearer  to  Fnlke  than 
hoDor  or  life.  They  were  on  the  edge  of  the  pier.  Folke 
face  J  the  deep,  dark  water. 

**  Ay,  my  lich  mister,  I'll  fioger  more*n  fifty  thonsaifd 
of  year " 

The  senteDce  broke  short  off— the  taunt  and  menace  on 
the  bratiah  tongae  were  finished  in  a  gurgliog  howl  from 
the  black  depths  below.  The  howl  echoed  on  the  night- 
air — the  howl  of  the  drunken,  drowning  sailor.  A  bhout 
close  at  hand  answered  it.  Two  men  were  ruuning  aloog 
the  pier.  Folke  had  turned  with  the  first  sivift  impulse 
of  escape.  They  were  passing  under  the  gasligbt  His 
terrified  glance  fell  upon  them  in  the  Id  slant  of  flight.  He 
stopped  short  His  eyes  glared,  his  face  seemed  to  freeze 
with  horror.  He  threw  up  his  arms  despairiogly,  and 
plunged  headlong  after  his  victim.  He  went  down  heavily, 
and  tbe  water  closed  over  him.  Men  were  rushfng  from 
all  directions ;  boats  were  out  iostantly.  In  the  first  boat, 
the  two  first  comers  seated  themselves.  One  of  them,  tall 
and  athletic  atord  in  the  bow,  and  the  boat  shot  forward. 

**  There'  he  is  I  Keep  up !  Well  save  you  I  Catch  the 
rope !    We've  got  yon  !**  ahouted  the  men. 

Falke's  white  face  rose  between  the  waves —Fulke's  eyes 
glared  ^h  undying  hate  and  terror  npon  the  man  in  the 
bow  btift^JOpproaching  boat. 

The  \9^  was  within  reach,  but  he  never  touched  the 
rescuing  coil ;  he  only  glared  in  guilty  terror  upon  the 
man  at  the  bow.  Their  eyes  met  in  that  last,  despairing, 
haanting  gaze ;  then  tbe  white,  evil  faoe  sank  beneath  the 
mnrky  waters,  the  eyes  still  fastened  upon  the  man  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  not  two  lengths  away.  The  man  was 
Bernard  Jooelyn. 

Tbe  cheering  shouts  died  away.  Fnlke  had  gone  to  the 
bottom  with  the  moans  of  rescue  in  reach.  He  had 
drowned  obstinately  while  the  life-rope  floated  about  him. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  he  had  wronged  Bernard 
Jooelyn,  and  Bernard  Jocelyn  had  witnesseil  his  crime. 
In  his  guilty  torror  be  had  refused  to  be  saved — ^in  his 
guilty  terror  he  had  mistaken  the  man  he  had  wronged 
for  an  avenging  Nemesis. 

'*  He  is  gone  I    It's  too  late  now  1    We  can  tack  about." 

The  men  had  searched  f  ruitlesely.  The  black  waters 
rippled  over  Fnlke  and  his  victim. 

**  The  other  one  never  came  up  at  all  Did  yon  know 
them,  sir  ?"  questioned  one  of  tbe  men,  mindful  of  the 
allocked  ejaculation  Bernie  had  uttered  when  those 
afirigUted  eyes  glared  into  his. 

•*I  knew  them  both — the  sailor,  Devey,  and  my  cousin, 
Fnlke.  Tbe  sailor  mnst  have  perceived  us  walking  to- 
ward the  pior,  but  Fulke  did  not,*'  Bernie  answered, 
slowly. 

The  boats  were  moored  ;  the  waters  wasihed  and  rippled 
under  th»  deserted  pier.  The  crowd  dieporsed.  All  was 
silent  again. 

*'He  vias  aware  at  once  that  we  bad  seen  him  hurl 
Devoy  from  tlie  pier  into  tbe  water,"  Bernie  said,  as  he 
walked  away  from  the  fatal  spot  ''He  x^cognized  me, 
and  he  must  have  supposed  tbat  I  meant  to  mete  a  heavy 
retribution  upon  him.  I  only  soaght  to  save  him,  bat  in 
hiB  fear  and  guilt  he  mistook  my  motif  e  for  veogeanoa  I 
wiih  I  oould  forget  that  desperate,  horror-slriokmi  gaze, 
and  that  deathly  face  rising  above  the  water  and  itxowiiiog 


helplessly  with  safety  at  hand.  The  pietara  will  hwmisM 
to  my  dying  day.  1  wish  we  had  nevi  r  ohauced  to  itnll 
in  that  direction  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  oigftr.** 

"One  don't  fancy  being  tbe  terror  of  one's  blttersBt 
enemy  ;  but  we  will  suspend  our  pity  until  we  are  eactain 
it  is  deserved,"  answered  the  otber.  **Ah,  Bernie^  mj 
boy,  I  am  already  living  again,  after  twenty  y vara  of  exile, 
and — well,  this  is  our  ship." 

Monsieur  Gabe  pointed  to  the  ship  just  in,  with  the  crew 
still  astern.  The  name  gleamed  out  clearly.  It  was  the 
whale- sbip  Hector.  

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THB  KEXT  HEIB. 

The  carriage  from  Jocelyn  Hall  hud  bA^n  summoned  to 
the  station.  Servants  and  tennnts  were  in  tbe  highest 
state  of  expectation  and  excitement  The  heavy  oaken 
doors  were  wide  open,  the  shutters  unclosed.  The  houM* 
keeper,  with  her  reduced  corps  of  servants,  flitted  here 
and  there,  busily  dusting,  cleaning  and  airing  the  long- 
looked  apartments. 

The  vases  were  filled  with  flowers  for  the  flrst  time 
since  General  Jocelyn's  deatb.  The  advertisements  were 
torn  down  from  the  park  gates  for  the  last  time ;  the 
Jocelyn  lawyer  had  arrived;  the  Jooelyn  servants  had 
been  notified  to  return ;  the  wiue-cellars  were  re*opened, 
and  the  butler  was  momentarily  expected. 

Jocelyn  HaU  seemed  to  glow  into  life  ancl  brightness ; 
even  the  stricken  chimney  was  to  be  rapidly  repaired. 
Tbe  old  steward,  whose  depr  ssed,  anxious  look  of  lata 
had  evinced  the  hardships  of  service  under  Fulke,  stepped 
about  briskly,  giving  orders  in  cheerful  tones.  Swift 
changes  had  been  wrought  at  Jooelyn  Hall  witbin  the  last 
year,  and  now  another  change,  jnst  as  fatal  and  abrupt, 
had  come  to  the  establishment. 

The  news  flew  aronnd  the  neighltorhood  like  wildfire. 
The  grim  legatee  of  the  Jooelyn  fortune  bad  oome  to  an 
untimely  end. 

Fnlke  Fulkerson  had  gone  into  his  self-sought  watery 
grave  feared,  hated  and  despised.  So  one  wept  or  regret> 
ted  him  in  death.  Every  one  bore  in  mind  some  evil 
turn  be  had  dealt  them  in  life.  Every  one  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  speculated  as  to  who  tbe  heir  would  be^ 
since  the  Jocelyns  had  become  extinct.  The  lawyer 
offered  no  explanations,  the  steward  was  reticent  If  they 
comprehended  the  problem  they  at  least  declined  to  en- 
lighten the  neighborhood.  The  carriage  had  gone  to  the 
s.ation,  and  now  it  was  returLing  with  tbe  next  heir.  It 
drove  through  the  gate  and  halted.  Tuere  was  a  glad 
shout  from  the  gronp  of  tenants,  well  backed  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  dusky  pbntation  hands.  Tbe  door  flung 
back  and  Bomie  Jocelyn,  smiling  and  magnificent  as  ever, 
sprang  to  the  ground.  He  shook  hands,  in  his  gallant, 
courteous  way,  with  each  and  all  He  forgot  no  one. 
The  old  Jocelyn  mirth  and  gayety  rechnrmed  tbe  long-op- 
pressed penple.  Bernie,  always  an  idol  with  them,  be- 
came tenfcdd  more  sa  He  soeme  1  a  prince  to  them,  this 
splendid,  insouciant  Bernie,  with  his  resonant  laugh  and 
fearless  streni^th. 

'*  And  this,"  he  said,  turning  to  tbe  carnnge,  where  bis 
companion  de  vot/aye  looked  out  upon  tbe  pleasant  scenes 
"this  is  Miss  Winifroj'fl  father— Mr.  Lo  VuilliantL  You 
have  all  heard,  no  doubt,  that  she  was  not  my  uncle's 
daughter,  although  he  reared  her  in  that  belief.  This  is 
her  father.  Her  mother  died  at  her  birth.  DomeaUc 
trouble  and  his  wife's  death  prevented  Mr.  Le  Vaillianli*B 
return  to  America  since  Winifred's  birth  until  now.  She 
is  his  only  child.  He  wishes  to  see  her.  God  send.**  hm 
added,  a  dond  upon  his  handsome  face,  ''that  w% 
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disoover  some  dew  to  Winifred's  whereabonU."  and  than 
Bt>.Die  inTited  the  tc^nants  and  serTants  to  drink  to  his 
health  and  projiperitj  at  the  HalL 

The  carriage  rolled  away  np  the  avenue,  followed  by  a 
Bhonting,  cheering,  laaghing  throng.  At  the  flail  doors 
the  hoosekeeper  and  steward,  with  the  hoose-MeryantH, 
added  to  the  raptaroas  adoration  of  ''Marse  Brroie." 
The  next  heir  was  at  home  at  last  The  next  heir,  by  old 
John  Fnlker8on*s  will,  was  installed  in  all  his  rights.  The 
iirst  greetings  over,  Bemie  made  a  little  spe  eh,  and  dis- 
missed them  to  the  care  of  the  housekeeper  and  steward 
to  receive  Vblimited  good  cheer.  He  followed  the  lawyer 
to  the  lii)rary.  Monsieur  Gabe  retired  to  his  room  for  an 
hour's  rest  Bemie  hoard  the  minute,  tragic  history  of 
the  past  few  months  from  the  lawyer's  lips. 

"It  is  my  own  impression,  Bernard,*' supplemented  the 
legal  man,  "  that  the  fellow  Devdy,  having,  as  he  s  ip- 
posed,  compaiised  your  destruction,  was  endeavoring  to 
extort  a  heavy  rewird  from  Fulka  To  avoid  paying  this, 
be  deliberately  flung  him  off  the  pier,  without  being  aware 
of  your  proximity.  The  moment  he  became  awnre  of  it 
be  expected  no  mercy.  Ho  gave  up  all  hope.  Knowing 
bow  he  had  persecuted  you,  and  with  the  consciousneas  of 
guilt,  he  imagined  yc  ur  only  purpose  in  endeavoring  to 
save  him  was  to  criminate  and  hang  him.*' 

Bemie  made  a  gest^  of  assent  Tho  recollection  still 
hauntivl  him  painfully. 

"The  crime  he  intended  and  schemed  for  Agiiinst  me 
expiate  I  and  punished  itself.  If  he  had  staid  his  mur- 
derous hand  five  minutes,  Fulke  would  have  peen  that  he 
was  in  uo  danger  of  life  or  money  from  the  man  De\i'y. 
In  five  minutes  more  Monsieur  Gabe  and  myself  would 
hive  pissed  dose  enough  to  be  recognized." 

The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders  deprccatingly,  and 
like  most  of  the  world,  became  philosophically  consoling. 

*' Perhaps  he  is  better  satisfied  whore  he  is ;  let  us  hope 
BO.  Let  us  measure  his  content  by  our  own.  He  un- 
doubtedly was  ill  suited  to  this  world.  It  may  be  that  he 
bas  found  a  more  congenial  sphere  where  he  is.  We  will 
accept  things  for  the  best,  and  turn  to  business.  The 
estates  are  large,  and  unier  your  cousin's  rather  limited 
expenditures  the  income  has  been  invested  instead  of 
used."  The  lawyer  adjusted  his  glasses  and  opened  his 
p  ipers.  Just  as  he  did  so  a  timid  knock  was  followed  by 
a  timid  unclosing  of  the  door. 

**lf  you  i^lease,  Mr.  Bernie,*'  Ellen  Farly  began,  shyly. 
She  hesitated.  Jane's  expectant  face  beamed  in  the  roar 
of  Bernard's  old  nurse.  Bernie  held  out  his  bond  in 
afiectionate  greeting.  He  had  never  swerved  ia  his  attach- 
ment to  the  kindly  souL 

••  Will  you  come  down  to  the  cottag**,  Mr.  B  imie  ?" 
She  looked  up  into  his  face,  with  au  oJd  anxiety  and  per- 
plexity. "Wdl  you  come  nowT'*  she  addo.1,  urgently. 
Bernie  glance  J  at  the  lawyer.  "Will  you  come  now  — 
now?**  she  persisted. 

"Is  there  any  reason  for  such  haste,  Ellen  ?*'  inquired 
Bsrnie. 

••  There  ia  a  reason,  Mr.  Bernie.  Cjme  «ow— woir,  will 
you  not  ?" 

He  made  no  further  objection.  Something  in  this 
unusual  persistence  sent  au  eager  wistfnlness  into  his 
eyes.  She  harried  down  the  narrow  path  to  the  stile  we 
wot  of  in  other  days.  B^^mard  Jooelyn  hurried  after  her. 
She  was  running  breathlessly,  he  striding  after  her 
swiftly.  Without  any  explanation  ahe  rushed  into  the 
cottage ;  without  a  question  he  followed.  Two  velvet 
orma  folded  about  hla  neck  ;  a  gcddan  bead  prened  down 
upon  his  breaat  with  a  paaaionale^  sobbing  ory»  and 
Bernard  Jooelya  onoa  mote  bild  Winifced— kog-lost 


Winifred'to  his  heart  that  had  aohed  with  anoh  torturing 
p:iin  for  her^Winifred,  a  trifle  paler  and  still  frail  in 
appearance,  but  m  exquisitely  lovely,  so  bewildrringly, 
beautiful  that  Bernie  for  a  moment  forgot  the  fragility  of 
I  lis  treasure. 

"My  darling,  I  knew  that  Eooner  or  later,  if  you  still 
lived,  you  would  come  to  me.  I  was  sure  that  I  had  not 
loftt  you  ;  I  ooly  dreaded  delay,"  Bemie  suid,  as  he  drew 
Winifred  down  beside  him  on  the  bird  little  sofa. 

••  Ah,  Mr.  Bernie.  dear  little  Mis^  Winifred  Las  had  a 
terrible  fi^^ht  for  life,*'  Ellen  Farly  said,  as  she  bastled  into 
the  room  again  and  again,  upon  a  thousand  pretexts. 
She  just  managed  to  creep  here  that  night  past  midnight, 
and  begged  me  most  on  her  knees  to  take  her  in  and  hide 
her.  Lordg  sir,  as  if  I  would  have  refused  ;  but  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  her  up  again,  sho  was  so  close  to  dying,  sir, 
for  some  weeks,  as  any  poor  little  thing  could  be ;  and  it 
went  to  my  heart,  sir,  to  sit  by  her  night  and  day,  hear- 
ing her  beg  and  plead  of  me  to  hide  her  from  Fulke ;  to 
keep  Madame  Frissae  from  killing  her,  and  mourning 
and  calling  for  you.  It  wa)  as  much  as  Jane  and  I  could 
do  to  keep  back  our  tears,  it  was  so  pitcjus  like.** 

"And  you  were  here  all  the  time,  Wmifred,  my  love  ? 
flow  is  it  Fulke  was  baffled  V" 

Winifred*s  white  fingers  stole  softly  up  to  his  li|)6  ;  ha 
kissed  them  passionately,  aul  held  them  tightly  in  hif 
strong  clasp. 

"  Oh,  Bernie,  Ellen  saved  me,  and  Jane  and  all  of  them 
kept  my  secret  faithfully.  Ah,  Bernie/'  added  Winifredp 
in  that  wonderfully  musical  mezzo  of  hers,  while  her  face 
glowed  into  color,  and  the  grand  dusky  eyes  ^[rew  tender 
and  soft,  '*  when  calamity  and  shame  fall  so  crifelly  upon 
us,  we  discover  our  real  friends.  These  were  mine— I  had 
no  others," 

"We  will  not  forget  our  real  friends,  then,  my  darling  ; 
they  certainly  matched  successfully  their  afieotion  to 
Fulke*s  craftiness.     They  baflied  him " 

••  Yes,  sir,  we  bafii  jdhim,  begging  your  pirdon  for  inter- 
rupting," corrected  Ellen,  mindful,  a  moment  too  late,  of 
h  -r  manners.  "  H3  was  writing  and  searching  and  hunting 
the  country  over — from  Dan  to  Beisheba—and  bless  yon« 
Mr.  Bemie,  here  was  the  sweet  child,  right  under  his  very 
eyes,  all  unbeknownst  to  him.  Bat  he  shouldn't  have 
had  her,  sir  ;  no,  he  shouldn't."  Winifred  laughed  softly.  It 
had  been  so  long  since  she  had  laughed,  something  of  the 
old  light-hearted  gayety  returned.  She  had  Bernie  again. 
The  world  might  say  what  it  pleased  ;  she  had  her 
husband's  strong  arm  to  shield  her.  She  could  nestle  to 
his  heart  and  be  s^fe.  **  And,  sir,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  the 
gentleman  as  came  with  you  is  walking  up  and  down 
before  my  door,  and  asks  every  minute  when  he  can  fcd 
Mis4  Winifred." 

*'  Tell  him  he  can  see  her  now.  Winifrel,  my  dear  loveg 
this  is  my  best  and  kindest  friend,  but  ho  has  a  difl^irout 
claim  upon  you,  darling— he  shall  teli  you  himself." 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  gasped.  H.r  eyes  arrested 
him  with  tlieir  intense  questioning.  An  ugony  of  cxiK?ct- 
ation  dawned  upon  the  beautiful  face.  She  could  not 
ask  the  claim ;  sho  dared  not  syllable  the  hope  whirling 
dizzily  in  her  brain.  Monsieur  Qabe  came  in  with  slow, 
hesitating  stop,  au  uncertain,  timid  manner,  as  if  his  soul 
were  set  upon  the  hope  of  loving  recognition,  yet  dreaded 
the  bittcmefls  of  cold  repulse.  He  stretched  out  hia  arms 
wistfully. 

«•  My  child  1  my  own  child  1  will  you  come  to  your 
father  ?'* 

Winifred  broke  Away  from  Bernie^  She  followed  her 
first  impulse,  and  gave  him  the  loving  xeeognition  for 
whioh  his  haari  yetmed. 
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"  My  lather  I  Bernie,  Bernie,  is  it  my  father  ?— mine  V 
she  cried,  as  ahe  was  folded  ia  bia  embrace,  and  hot  tears 
rolled  down  the  swarthy  cheeks,  darkened  and  roughened 
by  twenty  years  of  hardship. 

"Yes,  my  child,  I  am  yoar  father.  Bernie  has  prom- 
ised that  yon  will  care  for  me  a  little.  No  one  CTer  did. 
But  he  bus  ventured  to  promise.  Was  it  a  rash  promise, 
my  daughter  ?*'  Bis  tones  were  pathetic,  while  he 
watched  her  in  painful  agitation. 

"No,  no— oh,  my  father  1  Bernie  knew  that  I  would 
love  you,  my  father.  My  dear,  dear  father,"  she  mur- 
mured, tenderly  and  tearfully,  while  Beruie's  heart  filled 
with  pride  and  delight 

*'Now,  Winifred,  my  pet,  your  father  will  tell  you  of 
the  past  You  cannot  underatand  it  all  until  yq^u  hear  it 
from  himself.*' 

Winifred  sat  down  beside  Bernie,  Monsieur  Gabe  seated 
himself  in  front  of  them.  The  soft  little  hand  crept  into 
Bemie's. 

"I  don't  care  to  understand  it  all,  Bernie/' she  an- 
swered, in  a  sweet  tremulous  voioa  "I  only  care  that  I 
have  found  my  father,  and  1  have  you  again." 

•  »»»«-« 
That  CTening  there  was  another  marriage  service  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  the  tenants  and  seivants,  at 
Ellen  Farly's  cottage.  Bernie  and  Monsieur  Gabe  judged 
it  the  wiser  plan  to  shut  off  any  inlet  for  the  shalts  of 
malice  or  unkindness.  Winifred  had  suffered  enough ; 
her  life  should  hereafter  be  one  of  perpetual  sunshine,  as 
far  as  these  two  men  could  make  it  Once  more  Winifred 
was  Winifred  Jocelyn,  and  the  chatelaine  of  Jooelyn  HalL 

•  •*«•* 

Of  Marie  Frissae  no  one  ever  heard,  save  onee,  years 
after,  when  Winifred  and  Bernie  Jocelyn,  with  Monsieur 
Gabe^  were  quitting  the  Opera-house  in  Paris.  They  were 
oomiog  out  under  the  dazzling  lights.  Winifred  drew  her 
roae-oolored  opera-cloak  around  her  and  crossed  the  pctv^ 
to  the  oairiage. 

"  Wiaifred  Jocelyn  !"  hissed  a  shrill  voice  close  to  her. 
She  turned  quickly  as  a  policeman,  with  a  rude  shake, 
poshed  a  ragged,  wiry,  shriveled  old  woman  roughly 
away. 

"  It  is  only  a  beggar,  madame,"  he  explained.  <*  I  know 
her  well — a  drunken,  impudent  creature  from  down  among 
the  quays.  She  calls  herself  Madame  Frissae,  and  pre- 
tends to  have  known  grande  people.  The  miserable  beast  1 
—you  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the  wretch  again." 

This  was  Marie  Friasae.  Nobody  ever  believed  her 
when  she  told  them  what  she  had  been.  From  the  lowest 
depths  of  vice  and  beggary  she  peered  curiously  upon  the 
riches  sad  luxury  of  people  she  had  known  in  the  past 
And  now  she  was  known  solely  by  the  police.  '  Perhaps  in 
the  graves  of  degradation  and  crime  in  some  desolate 
"God's  Acre"  she  may  have  found  a  last  home. 

THE  END. 


THE  HUNCHBACK'S  LEGACY. 

EvEBT  one  knows  that  beggars  have  sometimes  been 
millionaires ;  but  the  opening  of  the  will  of  one  of  these 
anomalous  beings  is  a  commonplace  occurrence  compared 
with 'the  recent  discoveries  at  the  death  of  one  of  the  best- 
known  beggars  of  Paris. 

Hyppolite^he  was  never  known  by  any  other  name- 
was  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Pont  8t  Louii^  the 
bridge  that  reaches  the  hither  aide  of  the  island  on  whiah 
stands  Notre  Dama    He  bad  a  newspaper-attnd  on  Um 


quay-side  of  the  bridge,  bat  his  foctuna  ^ 
ondiaguised  begging. 

Sometimes  he  was  missing  from  his  poal  for  day^ 
weeks,  and  even  months,  but  when  he  reappettied^  be 
always  had  the  same  answer  for  all  questioDB,  whether  of 
sympathy  or  curiosity — "  Business." 

He  was  never  known  to  be  sick ;  he  never  looked  ailing; 
his  clothes  were  not  renewed,  to  all  appearanoe^  more  than 
once  in  fifteen  years,  but  his  boots  were  alwaya  strong  and 
good,  and  often  new.  The  only  thing  besides  oheap  food 
that  he  was  known  to  buy  were  old  books,  chiefly  from 
the  open-air  stalls  on  the  quay,  though  book|p>rms  say 
they  occasionally  met  him  in  more  pretentions  shops 
where  books  of  undoubted  age  and  value  were  alone  sold. 

For  several  years  he  had  a  little  boy  living  with  him  and 
accompanying  him  to  his  place  on  the  biidge,  but  he 
never  sufiered  the  child— and,  indeed,  whipped  him  se- 
verely on  two  or  three  ocoafcions  when  the  little  fellow  ven- 
tured—to  disobey,  and  the  fact  of  his  disobedience 
became  known. 

Hyppolite  told  any  one  who  inquired  that  the  boy  was 
an  orphan  he  bad  adopted,  and  he  taught  the  child  to  call 
him  uncle. 

After  a  while,  he  sent  him  to  school,  and  later  on  to  col- 
lege, and  the  orphan  disappeared  from  the  world  of  tlie 
Pont  St  Louis.  Hyppolite  had  a  ^  aoquaintanoea  with 
whom  he  was  less  still  than  with  most,  and  from  one  of 
these  I  heard  the  description  of  the  hunchback's  homsu 

It' was  in  one  of  those  old  houses,  modestly  called  by  the 
French  "hotels,"  but  answering  better  to  the  idee  of  e 
palace  than  most  of  the  showy  and  small  dwellings  wUeh 
some  of  our  writers  persist  in  calling  "palatiaL"  One  of 
these— there  were  hundreds  on  the  quays  and  dark,  wind- 
ing streets  of  the  island,  the  only  remaining  pert  of  eU^ 
historic  P&xls,  and  at  present  the  most  interesting;  pielnv* 
eeqne  iud  romantic  part  of  the  city— was  onoe  the  town- 
honao  of  Madame  de  S^vign^,  but  now  a  national  mnneun. 
having  in  the  interval  been  used,  as  more  than  half  thcae 
stately  buildings  have  been,  for  a  young  ladiea'  aohooL 

A  few  are  still  inhabited  by  rich  people  whom  fashion 
does  not  blind  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  theoom* 
fort  and  dignity  of  the  wide  stairs,  ample  halls,  laige  fire- 
places, immense  windows,  etc.,  that  distinguished  the 
houses  of  the  old  bankers  and  Parliament-lawyers  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

I  remember  one  such,  now  the  house  of  a  rich  Pole^ 
with  a  picture-gallery,  whose  windows  overlooked  the 
Seine,  and  the  gay,  white,  new  Pkiris  on  the  Tuileries  aide ; 
with  a  magnificent  bare  stone  staircase^  wide  and  easy  of 
ascent,  suggesting  Italian  architecture ;  with  lofty  rooms 
paneled  in  carved  wood,  and  odd  little  closets  and  cabi- 
nets up  or  down  three  steps,  usable  as  steadies,  boudoirs^ 
smoking-rooms,  etc.  The  greater  number  of  these  houses; 
however,  have  fallen  into  hands  less  careful  of  keeping 
up  old  appearances  and  old  associations. 

Hyppolite  rented  the  topmost  abode  in  one  of  the  river- 
ward  houses.  I  do  not  call  it  a  room,  because  above  the 
third  floor,  which  was  occupied  as  a  printing-office  by  the 
staff  of  an  obscure  religious  "  weekly,"  there  were  no  rooms. 
A  steep,  narrow  staircase  of  carved  wood,  which  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  one  of  our  cariosity-shops,  led 
up  to  a  granary,  whose  floor  was  covered  with  flour- 
barrelsv  huge  sieves,  baakets  and  bins  full  of  various  pro- 
duce, and  where  a  lane  formed  by  two  rows  of  slout  graj 
bags  was  the  only  space  left  dear. 

From  the  beams  and  window-frames  hung  bunches  of 
Indian  com  of  all  ahades  from  pale  amber  to  orange  and 
maroon.  Another  fringe  of  the  ssme  material  hung  ea 
eeoh  ride  of  the  kdder  which  led  np  from  the  graneiy  I' 
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filiar])  gable,  and  entroanded  bj  a  soltd  woodoQ  parapet 
throe  feet  high,  lived  tbe  buncUback,  Hjppolit€»,  HU  bed 
TTBA  a  krge  oleao  bug  filled  with  froeh  straw,  bat  above  it 
I  a  qoilt  of  eider-down— the  ooveriiig  cashmere  in  large 
brown  and  yellow  squires — uud  over  tlua  two  down  pil* 
lows  with  oanygs  bags  for  pillow^OAses, 

ATillainoua  little  colored  print  of  a  hypothetical  martyr, 
rtth  tbeuiixno  **B.  Hyppolite"  beneath,  hang  from  aniul 


Besides  the  bed,  there  was  one  chair,  strong  an^  new,  t 
common  table  with  many  ink^stains  and  two  huge,  deep 
druwerst  an  iron  washstand,  and  a  large  old  cofler,  maeh' 
like  a  tneal-chest,  as  it  had  foar  compartmenU,  bnt  sng- 
gi' stive  of  more  roai  so  tic  things,  as  each  compartment  had 
a  hnge  lock  of  antique  and  intricate  maket  each  key-ward 
being  different ;  while  one  compartment  liad  two  locks, 
aod    seemed    divided    Iongitndinalty«      This    cheat   was 
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riTetod  to  the  floor  and  also  made  fast  from  abore  to  a 
haavj  chaia  that  reached  the  dim  conf ualon  of  cobwebbed 
raf ten  overhead. 

Hjppolite  graToly  averred  that  one  of  the  four  com- 
partments hud  some  atoret  oommonioation  with  the  belfry 
of  the  cathedral,  and  that  if  thievea  shonld  happen  to 
touch  thi3  cofler,  one  of  the  bella  of  Notre  Dame  would 
ring  of  itself. 

He  found  a  great  mony  believers  in  this  assertion, 
though,  of  coarse,  tliieves  bad  tried  more  than  once  to 
rifle  the  content!}  of  the  cofler.  Popular  accounts  said 
that  they  had  been  baffled  each  time  by  the  crowd  of 
people  in  the  building,  and  suspicious  noises  near  them, 
while  the  only  time  any  one  had  been  known  to  get  one  of 
the  lids  open,  a  blank  and  open  space  appeared  as  the  only 
reward  of  the  useless  labor. 

Daring  the  war  of  1870  the  hunchback's  nephew  fought 
as  a  Garde  National,  and  it  was  understood  that  during 
the  Commune  Hyppolite  had  hidden  away  an  unlucky  in- 
dividu.tl  in  his  loft,  and  conveyed  him  to  safety  by  night 
through  his  frinnds  on  the  river,  but  the  familiar  figure 
was  seldom  seen  during  the  chaotic  time. 

When  order  was  re-established,  he  took  up  his  old  stand 
again  on  the  bridge,  and  begged  more  nndisguisedly  than 
ever,  especially  from  the  awarma  of  curious  foreigners 
who  came  to  oontraat  the  ruins  of  Paris  with  its  former 
brilliancy. 

One  day,  in  the  year  of  the  exbbitlon,  he  was  missing 
from  his  place,  and  all  thought  he  had  gone  on  a  journey. 
But  five  days  after  his  nephew  came  to  take  away  the  small 
possessions  he  had  left  on  the  sidewalk  of  the  bridge,  and 
told  the  bystanders  that  the  old  man  was  dead. 

He  had  died  the  day  previous,  rather  aaddenly,  from 
the  obstinate  effeota  of  a  cold  caught  by  aittiog  in  soaking 
elothes  after  a  violent  ahower  of  rain. 

A  priest  had  been  with  him  at  the  last*  and  he  had  died 
orthodoxly,  though  leaving  a  surprisingly  moderate  sum 
for  Masses  for  his  souVs  repose— moderate  by  comparison 
with  the  reputation  for  immense  wealth  which  he  had  left 
behind  him. 

His  nepl:ovf  alone  seemed  c  either  surprised,  difiap- 
pointed,  nor  uneasy.  The  old  man  had  told  him  all  his 
secrets.  The  larger  part  of  the  money  Hyppolite  prs- 
seeded  had  gone  to  educate  this  boy,  and  fit  him  for 
making  his  own  fortune. 

When  the  few  legal  formalities  were  over,  the  young 
man  asked  several  of  his  uncle's  friends  to  meet  him  in 
the  loft  and  hear  a  mana^cript  read,  which  HypiK>Iite  had 
desired  to  make  public  after  Lis  death. 

Two  famous  anrgeon^,  and  personally  known  to  the  dead 
man,  and  three  odd-looking  men,  suggestive  of  libraries 
and  ancient  folios,  vcto  also  present.  The  young  man 
read  his  uncle's  papers  himself.  It  was  not  very  long,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  more  his  will  than  the 
formal  document  thus  named,  which  one  of  the  lawyers 
present  had  un>]cr  lock  ond  key  at  hi^  office.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  paper  ran  thus  : 

'  «'I  was  born  in  Morlain,  Depnrfment  de  la  Somme,  and 
was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  five.  My  brothers  and 
sisters  are  a!l  alive  and  well-to-do.  I  was  a  hucchback 
from  my  birth.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  born,  and  my 
father  always  rather  disliked  me.  ^lost  deformed  persons 
can  guess  my  experience  and  I  found  no  relief  at  home 
from  the  jeers  and  insults  I  received  out  of  doors. 

*'  My  foster-mother  was  the  only  one  who  ever  showed 
me  love,  but  her  husband  and  older  sons  disliked  and 
mocked  at  me.  At  school  it  was  much  the  sama  I  learned 
faster  than  some  of  the  boys,  and  they  hated  me  for  it. 


I  knew  now  that  I  was  impiah  and  crabbed,  and  provoked 
my  schoolfellows,  but  I  thought  then  that  all  the  fault 
waa  on  their  aide.     I  began  early  to  wonder  why  I  bad  a 
hump,  and  why  I  grew  broad  instead  of  growing  talL  My 
father  made  money  and  waa  elected  mayor,  and  my  eldoat 
sister  married  a  rich  merouant's  son  from  the  south  of 
Franoe,  while  the  rest  of  my  brothers  and  aisten  went  to 
fashionable  boarding-schools.     When  I  was  thirteen  I  na 
away,  and  have  never  k>een  home  or  oommonioated  with 
my  family  since.     They  think,  doubtless,  that  I  died  long 
aga     My  father  died  only  three  years  ago.    I  kept  myself 
informed  through  the  police  of  all  that  befell  my  relativeik 
"I  went  to  Algeria  first,  on  board  of  a  French  ahip^ 
where  I  was  cabin-boy.     After  knocking  along  among  the 
aoldiers,  who  were  kinder  to  me  than  my  own  people  had 
been,  and  for  whom  I  did  odd  jobs,  an  old  Turk  took  a 
fancy  to  me,  and  bought  me  of  myself— that  is,  he  promised 
me  a  certain  sum,  half  down,  and  half  when  my  engage- 
ment should  be  over,  if  I  would  live  with  him  and  do  all 
he  wanted  me  to,  for  three  years. 

"  I  consented,  having  already  in  my  mind's  eye  the 
making  of  a  moderate  fortune.  My  master  made  me  a  sort 
of  jt  ster  in  his  house— that  is,  as  far  as  an  Oriental  can  be 
said  to  appreciate  a  jester.  I  interpreted  for  him,  too,  as 
he  often  had  dealings  with  Europeans,  and  now  and  then 
I  was  allowed  to  amuse  his  wives.  If  I  had  not  been 
atnnted  and  deformed,  of  course,  this  would  not  have  been 
allowed. 

"  He  wanted  me  to  be  a  spy  on  his  youngest  wife,  and  I 
refused,  expecting  to  bo  at  least  dismissed ;  bat  no^  he  only 
laughed  grimly,  and  said  no  more.  Nothing  romaotio 
happened  ;  his  wife  did  not  ran  away,  nor  did  I  ever  help 
in  any  intrigne  betwt>en  Frenchmen  and  Algerian  women, 
either  in  my  master's  or  any  other  household. 

**  I  stiid  out  my  three  years  and  got  my  money,  and  my 
master  ofiered  to  renew  the  engagement  lor  another  tbiee 
years  at  a  rather  higher  rate  of  payment  I  was  tiled  of 
the  senrioe  and  wanted  a  change,  so  I  left  him,  worked  my 
passage  back  to  Marseilles,  and  there  set  np  a  stall  of  a  few 
cheap  Algerian  baubles,  all  gifts  to  me  from  my  fi leads  in 
Africa,  and  some  cheap  eotablefi. 

"  I  never  spent  a  sou  except  to  buy  food ;  I  slept  in  my 
stall  More  and  more  I  wondered  why  I  had  obaoced  to 
be  a  hunchback,  and  the  kind  of  infidelity  which  crept 
upon  me  was  not  that  blasphemous,  frivolous  atheism 
common  to  my  countrymen,  especially  the  uneducated  or 
imperfectly  tangUt,  but  a  serious  inquiring,  dreaming  un- 
belief. 

'*!  grew  to  havo  a  morbid  curiosity  about  humps,  and 
the  history  of  hunchbacks,  and  some  old  prints  I  saw  at 
a  book-stall — medieval  illustrations  of  various  diseases  and 
deformitie-s  called  '*Tho  Strokes  of  Qod  "—finished  my 
fascination. 

"Buying  these  was  my  first  unnecessary  investment. 
Since  then  I  have  bought  tons  of  matter,  printed  and  en- 
graved, on  the  subject  of  humps,  and  the  pt  rsonal  history 
of  hunchbticks— Some  faoioiis,  some  obscure.  I  have 
eearchCil  chnrch  regi.stera  in  France,  Germany,  Switzer* 
l.ind,  the  north  of  Italy,  and  the  north  of  Spain,  for 
de<«criptions  of  doformed  infants ;  I  have  read  all  the 
medical  and  surgical  books  I  could  find  or  buy  on  tho 
subject ;  I  have  piivl  money  to  great  surgeons  in  various 
countries  to  follow  their  public  lectures  on  humps,  or 
listened  to  private  information  and  explanations  from  them; 
I  have  witnessed  the  dissection  of  the  lK>di(  s  of  hunoh- 
backs,  and  especially  the  examination  of  their  hnmps. 

"I  have  Rone  through  hospitals,  searching  for  hunch- 
baeked  cripples,  old  or  yonng.  male  or  female  ;  and  it  was 
while  on  one  of  these  visits  that  I  fonnd  my  nephew,  < 
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little  son  of  a  hnuohbaoked  woman  who  bad  jnat  died.  I 
took  him  home  and  brought  him  np  as  my  own,  having 
nsoertained  thut  beyond  hia  mother  no  one  was  likely  to 
clnim  ttie  baby  boy. 

**  This  was  not  Paris,  but  in  a  large  city  in  the  west  of 
Franoe,  where  I  iitred  some  time,  because  the  pablio 
library  possessed  records  of  a  medieval  hunchback,  whose 
history  I  was  studying.  I  could  only  see  the  books  at  the 
library,  so  I  took  notes  and  copied  pages,  and  left  the 
child  all  day  at  tbe  creche,  or  infant-school,  kept  by  some 
Sisters  of  Cbarity. 

<*  I  found  begging,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  better  way  of 
making  money  than  selling  anything  ;  but  I  often  alter- 
nated one  mode  of  life  with  the  other,  as  snited  my  studios 
best.  On  Sundays  I  always  took  care  to  be  at  the  door  of 
some  crowded  church,  and  I  never  failed  to  make  a  har- 
vest, generally  of  silver. 

"Onoe  or  twice  I  was  robbed,  and  aft3r  that  I  took  the 
precaution  of  keeping  my  money  in  a  bank  in  Paris.  I 
never  went  there  on  foot,  but  dressed  well  and  took  a 
coupA.  My  banker  never  knew  who  or  what  I  waa  I 
consulted  him  on  the  choice  of  a  school  for  my  nephew, 
and  he  furnished  to  the  school  authorities  the  neeessary 
references  concerning  myself  and  the  boy ;  that  was  all 
the  interoourse  we  had. 

*'I  made  one  or  two  friends  in  Paris,  chiefly  foreigners. 
All  who  knew  me  will  ask  if  I  eyer  had  any  love  aAiirB^ 
and,  perhaps^  will  not  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  never 
spoke  of  love  to  a  womaa»  or  hrid  oommnoioation  with 
any  woman*,  lave  as  a  matter  of  bnaineas.  I  was  in  love, 
however,  and  ainoe  I  bagaa  I  hava  never  left  off.  I  shall 
(lie  loving  one  woman  aa  strongly  as  I  have  for  nearly  half 
my  lifeftiaiei  She  waa  ditoea  when  I  first  saw  bar 
coming  out  of  i^utrsh,  and  aha  gave  me  money.  I  saw 
her  married  two  yaaia  after  in  the  same  church,  and  every 
time  we  mat  ah»  fava  me  alma ;  we  never  spoke.  I  waa 
twice  as  old  as  siMi. 

<*She  ia  living  atilU  and  has  a  circle  of  grandchildren 
round  her.  I  went  every  year  to  the  town  where  she 
lif  es,  and  stood  m  I  had  stood  when  I  first  saw  her— on 
the  church-stepa^  She  alwaya  gave  me  silver,  and  I  kept  all 
she  gave  me  ;  part  of  it  I  had  made  into  a  plain  ring,  with 
which  I  ahall  ba  baried,  the  rest  made  the  sdver  b^nitier  *" 
—holy  water  vessel— ''whieh  hangs  over  my  bed,  and 
which  I  beg  of  my  nephew  to  send  her,  anonymously,  as 
a  souvenir  of  one  who  admhced  her  piety  and  charity. 
Her  address  I  leave  ta  a  sealed  pneket,  the  contents  of 
which  are  for  my  nephew's  eyes  alone. 

"The  strong  box  in  my  granary  loft  contains  my 
papers,  books,  notes,  etc.  ;  material  for  a  work  on  •Humps 
and  Hunchbacks,'  which  I  have  begun— or,  rather, 
mapped  out.  I  leave  money  enough  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  publication,  besides  a  sum  to  endow  one  bed  for  a 
humpbacked  cripple  in  the  hospital  at  Morlain,  my  birth- 
place. My  nephew  has  the  rest,  and  the  entire  control  of 
all  arrangements.  I  wish  him  to  send  a  copy  of  this  short 
account  of  my  life  to  each  of  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

"During  the  Commune  I  became  a  Ghtistian,  through 
seeing  the  devoted  conduct  of  those  whom  the  mob  de- 
nounced as  scorpions.  I  die  in  a  happy  belief  in  God 
and  trust  in  His  providence. 

"  I  am  glad  to  believe  in  the  same  God  as  the  true  and 
gentle  woman  whom  I  have  loved  so  many  years.  My 
nephew  has  my  blessing  and  my  thanks  for  having  re- 
warded me  by  his  steady  behavior  for  all  I  have  done  for 
him.    I  sign  my  real  name,  Mathtes  ViLLEriE." 

The  company  vfkihpn^  in  this  singular  chamber  to  heaf 
the  reading  of  this  afngidAr  will  were  rather  disappointed 


at  the  absenca  of  any  sensational  incident  in  the  narrative^ 
or  hint  of  a  large  forruna  hoarded  in  a  romantic  manner. 

Beal  life  has  muny  phases,  each  extraordinary  in  itself, 
but  they  seldom  fit  into  each  other  so  as  to  produce  the 
coiocidenoee  necessary  to  a  novelist  The  history  of  Hip- 
polite  might  have  been  twisted  into  several  novels,  each 
different  in  its  plot  and  treatment,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  real  history  at  which  the  imagination  of 
the  writer  should  have  branched  out  into  appropriate  de- 
tails. The  most  unlikely  part  of  the  tale,  to  those  who 
know  only  the  conventional  phases  of  current  literature^ 
ia  the  behavior  of  the  hunchback's  nephew,  who  is  steady 
and  grave,  rising  in  his  profession — civil  engineerings 
and  occapyiug  his  spare  houra  in  editing  Hyppolito*s  cu- 
rious collection  of  papers  conjointly  with  one  of  the  libra- 
rians of  the  Natioual  Library,  in  Paris,  and  one  of  the 
three  most  tamous  surgeons  of  France. 


IN  VAIN. 
CLAfsp  Closer  arms,  press  olo?er  lips. 

In  last  and  Tain  caressing  I 
For  never  more  that  pallid  cheek 

Will  orimvon  'neath  jrour  pressing. 
For  these  vain  words  and  vainer  teara 

She  waited  yester  even; 
She  waits  yon  now— but  fai  the  far 

Besplendent  halls  of  heaven. 

With  patient  eyes  fixed  on  the  door 

Bhe  waited,  hoping  ever, 
THI  death's  dark  wall  rose  oold  between 

Her  iraze  and  you  for  ever. 
She  heard  yoor  footsteps  In  the  breeze^ 

And  In  the  wild  bee's  hamming; 
The  lost  breath  that  she  shaped  to  worda 

Said  softly,  «<  Is  he  eoming  ?*' 

Now  sfleneed  lies  the  gentlest  heart 

That  ever  beat  'neath  oover; 
Safe -never  to  be  wmng  again 

By  yon,  a  flokle  lover  I 
Your  wrongs  to  her  knew  never  end. 

Till  earth's  last  bonds  were  riven ; 
Yonr  memory  rose  oold  between 

Her  parting  soul  and  heaven. 

Now  vain  yonr  false  and  tardy  grief. 

Tain  yonr  remorsefal  weeping; 
For  she,  whom  only  yon  deceived. 

Lies  hashed  in  dreamless  sleepinpr* 
Go—not  benide  that  peaoeful  form 

Should  lying  words  be  spoken- 
Go,  pray  to  God,  "  Be  merciful 

As  she  whose  heart  I've  broken." 


THE  MARINER'S  COMPASS. 

By  William  Di'riiam,  F.R.S.E. 

The  early  knowledge  of  elementwy  soientifio  facto,  an4 
the  slow  progress  of  their  investigation  and  practical 
application  to  the  wants  of  civilized  life,  are  well  illustrated 
in  the  history  of  the  compass. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans  were  quite  aware  of 
the  attracting  power  of  native  iron  masnet^,  or  loadstones,* 
and  also  that  this  power  conld  be  oommunioated  to  iron, 
and  maintained  by  it  for  a  length  of  time.  No  one 
amongst  them,  however,  had  ever  noticed  the  behavior 
of  an  elongated  bar  of  magnetized  iron  suspended  by  a 
cord  or  floated  in  water,  and  to  this  oversight  must  be 
attribnted  the  Istenpsa  of  the  disoovery  of  •*  terreatrial 
magneliam,  and  the  long  period  that  elapaad  before  tte 
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CompnBa  ww  used  by  Earopeans  as  a  guide  over  the  tfftck- 
lesa  patliB  of  occaD. 

That  remnjkable  people,  the  CUinese,  aeem,  however,  at 
a  very  early  date,  to  have  used  the  directive  power  of  the 
compau  to  guide  them  iD  their  jouroeya  over  the  Tust 
plains  of  Tartary.  They  made  little  images*  whose  arm, 
moYed  by  a  fteely  suspended  magnet,  pointed  continnally 
toward  the  socith.  An  apparatas  of  this  kind,  oalled 
L/ttfnan,  or   '*indiofltor  of  the  south,"  was  presented  to 

[ibassadors  from  Goohin  Obioa,  to  guide  them  in  thetr 
homeward  journey,  1,100  years  before  our  era.  The 
knowledge  the  Chioeae  thus  possessed  seems  to  have 
gradnally  traveled  westward  by  means  of  the  Arabs  and 
Croaaders,  but  it  was  fully  2,000  years  afterward  before 


A  msgnetie  needle  is  attached  to  the  nndexside  of  • 
oircular  card  of  some  eemi-tranapareni  sui^ataaiseip  «iieii  is 
talc.  On  this  card  is  engraved  a  radiating  dii^gimo, 
dividing  the  circle  into  ttitrty-two  part^  calldil  poinla 
The  needle,  with  the  card  attached,  is  delioate]/  balanoe^ 
on  a  central  pivot,  round  which  it  is  tree  to  move  to  a 
horizontal  plane.  The  position  of  the  card,  ot  ooniw^  lo- 
dioatea  the  position  of  the  needle  below. 

The  needle  and  it^  support  are  iooloaed  la  a  MBsU 
metaUio  box,  which  is  hung  so  as  to  preserve  its  bornontel 
position  notwithstanding  the  rolling  or  pilchlBg  of  the 
ship.  This  ia  accomplished  by  means  of  ^imtt€UM,  wMeh 
are  two  tnetallio  rings  one  witian  the  other;  tho  oampas- 
t>ox  is  swung  on  the  inner  ring  by  two  small  stspporls 


ncAcatKo  TBS  Bova  to  box  tss  compass. 


it  WAS  fairly  applied  among  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe. 

Since  then,  owing  to  its  practical  value  and  scientiflc 
interest,  terrestriiU  magnetiam  has  formed  one  of  the  most 
■  attractive  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  difficalt  enbjeots  of 
•cientific  investigation,  and  promises  to  lead  to  results  of 
the  highest  importance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  nature. 

The  immense  stimnlas  which  the  spplioation  of  the 
compass  gave  to  navigation,  and  conse<]uently  to  inter- 
course between  distant  lands,  may  be  appreciated  when  we 
remember  that,  before  that,  sailors  having  only  the  posi- 
tions of  the  sun  and  stars  to  guide  them,  were  completely 
bewildered  when  they  were  hid  by  clonds  or  storms,  and 
consequently  were  afraid  to  venture  upon  the  open  sea. 

lu  a  seafaring  nation  like  our  own,  the  "mariner's  com- 
pass*^ ia  sn  object  familisr  to  almost  every  one,  and  muy 
be  very  brii  fly  doacribed. 


diametricolty  opposite,  and  the  inner  ring  is,  in  Its 
supported  on  the  onter  one  in  a  similar  manner,  bnl  Ih^ 
points  of  support  are  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  boi, 
as  shown  on  next  page,  where  a  a  are  the  supports  of  fhm 
compass,  and  n  b  those  of  the  inner  ring. 

The  whole  is  fiiced  in  the  top  of  a  strong  casd,  oaHed  lli# 
binnacht  firmly  secured  to  the  deck  of  the  ship.  The  bin- 
nacle has  a  pane  of  glass  in  front  by  which  light  may  be 
admitted  at  night  to  iUuminate  the  interior.  The  whole 
is  shown  on  sncceeding  page,  K  being  the  glaaa  In  froal» 

In  the  practical  nse  of  the  oompass  it  is  neeoisiry  Ihel 
we  should  know  and  guard  against  certain  <3i^tTiTbiog 
influences  on  its  direction,  lest  the  very  means  the  unwary 
takes  to  insure  bis  safety  may  lead  to  his  shipwreck  and 
deaths     One  or  two  experimenU  will  make  these  plain. 

(1)  If  another  suspended  magnetic  needle  is  brought 
near  the  compass,  we  shall  find  that  the  ends  of  the  twe 
Doedics  which  point  northward  will  repel  one  iuiot}ior» 
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wliile  the  end  of  ooq  needle  which  pointa  sonlh  will  altraci 
Ibe  «tiid  q(  the  other  which  pomts  Dorth. 

(2)  i(  an  J  pieo«)  of  iron  or  fitoel  m  broaglit  near  either  end 
of  Ibe  compasa-iieedle«  the  ktter  will  be  attracted  oat  of 
ita  proper  direclioQ.  This  we  know  to  be  due  to  what  ia 
called  the  inductiye  power  q(  the  magnet  acting  on  the 
iron,  and  endowiag  it  with  teznporarjr  magnetio  power, 
when  mntoal  attruction  is  set  iip. 

These  actio o a  between  msgnets  anl  iron  are  exaetlj 
analogons  to  those  between  electrifled  bodies. 

(4)  II  any  piece  of  hard  iron  or  steel  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  contact  with  a  magnet  for  aomo  time,  it  will 
aeqnrre  the  properties  of  a  pormanent  magnet,  and  be 
capable  of  attracting  or  repelling  the  poles  of  thecompaaa- 
needle  aa  described  above. 

These  three  experiments  point  ont  at  once  the  manner 
in  which  the  earth  acta  on  the  direction  of  the  conipass, 
and  the  aonrce  of  those  distnrbing  inflaences  to  which  we 
baTe  referred.  A9  the  cnmpaf^-needle  always  swings  round 
to  the  north  and  south  direction  when  it  ia  free  to  move, 
it  ia  eyident  that  the  northern  part  of  the  earth  posaeaaea 
the  properties  of  the  sonth>poiutiug  polo  of  the  needle,  aa 
it  attracts  the  north  pole,  and  also  that  the  aouthern  part 
of  the  earth  possesses  the  properties  of  the  north  pole  of 
the  needle :  that  it  la,  in  fact,  jnat  a  large  magnet  with 
the  pole  turned  in  opposite  directions  to  those  of  the 
eompaas,  or,  to  use  a  common  expression,  "turned  end 

Ilor  end," 
The  earth,  therefore,  i^  capable  of  indncing  temporary  or 
■  permanent  magnetism  on 

tn 
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I 
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■hip,  which  can,  therefore*  be  allowed  for  when  ohmrwrn- 
tiona  are  made  at  sea.  The  correction  for  temporarily  In- 
duced magnetism  ia  a  much  more  di^icatt  problem,  aa  Uiat 
is  continually  changing  in  amount  and  direction,  aeeord- 
iog  to  the  relative  position  of  the  stiip,  its  cargo.(wlueli 


rat  MAGMSTtc  itaxi>LS  akd 
ITS  •vrroMT. 


iron  or  steel*  as  described 
in  experiments  (2)  and  (3)„ 
As  many  of  our  ships 
are  entirely  built  of  iroui 
nnd  all  of  them  contain 
more  or  less  of  that  metal 
in  their  straeture,  it  be- 
cornea  a  question  of  great 
importance  to  know  how 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  any 
magnetism,  temporary  or 
permanent,  Induced  by 
the  earth's  action,  so  dis- 
furbiDg  the  direction  of  tho  compass  so  aa  to  mi.^lead  the 
Davigitor. 

The  inductive  aoUon  of  the  compass-needle  itself  can  be 
pretty  well  guarded  against  by  having  it  small  and  placed 
At  such  a  distdCnoo  from  any  ironwork  that  its  efTecta  may 
be  practically  of  no  moment. 

The  earth*s  action,  however,  cannot  be  so  easCy  dis- 
posed of^  and  various  methods  are  adopted  for  correcting 
the  compass  so  as  to  know  the  true  direction  due  to  the 
earth's  magnetism  acting  directly  on  the  needK  To 
correct  for  any  permanent  magnetism,  the  ship  is  brought 
into  such  a  poeition  that  the  needle  points  to  the  true 
magnetic  north  and  aouth,  or  ia  in  the  mngnetic  meridian 
of  the  place  of  observiition  ;  the  ship  is  then  turned 
gradually  round  on  its  centre  as  a  pivot,  turning,  siiy, 
from  north  to  west;  if  there  be  any  permanent  magnetism 
in  its  iron  the  oompasa  will  be  moved  gradoiilly  away  from 
its  posiUon  toward  the  one  side  cr  other  of  the  meridan. 
As  the  veagel  gradually  turns  towards  the  south,  the  needle 
also  will  gradually  rt^gain  its  first  position  ;  again,  as  the 
vessel  continues  turning  towards  the  east,  the  needle  will 
deviate  in  the  oppoaite  direction  to  its  former  movement, 
again  returning  to  the  magnetic  meridinn  sa  the  ahip  re- 
turns to  iU  first  position.  The  are  which  the  end  of  tho 
needle  deseribr^s  to  the  one  and  the  other  side  of  the 
agnetic  meridian  is  a  meaaure  of  the  magnetism  of  tlie 
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may  be  composed  of  magnetic  material),  and  the  magnetio 
lines  of  force  of  the  earth.  TLe  principle  em{doyed,  bow^ 
ever,  may  be  explained  as  folio wa.  The  variation  of  Iho 
compass  caused  by  the  infinenoe  of  the  vessel  and  its 
oargo  having  been  determined  in  the  manner  just 
described,  the  compass  is  taken  on  shore  and  placed  upon 
a  wooden  pillar  oapable  of  being  turned  round  in  a 
horizontal  plane  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  ship  ;  pieoea 
of  iron  are  inserted  in  thia  pillar  in  such  a  way  that  their 
efiecte  on  the  compaas,  when  the  pillar  is  tnrned  round  on 
its  axis,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  ship, 
etc.  The  pUlar,  and  the  oompasa  on  it,  are  now  both  J 
transferred  to  the  ship,  and  if  the  latter  is  now  turned^ 
as  before,  it  ia  evident  the  effect  on  the  compass  will  bo 
donbled.  To  know,  therefore,  the  amount  of  oorrection 
requisite  at  any  time,  it  ia  only  necessary  to  note  the  post- 
tion  of  the  compass,  and  then  remove  the  iron  from  the 
pillar,  when,  of  course,  the  needle  will  go  back  toward  its 
proper  direction*  The  amount  it  goes  back  just  requires 
to  be  doubled  to  give  its  true  position.  Thus  if  it  goes 
back  2*^,  its  true  poeition  is  4^  from  that  observed  before 
the  iron  of  the  pillar  was  removed. 

Having  pointed  out  the  precautions  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  the  use  of  a  compaas  as  a  guide,  we  now  come  to 
the  consideration  of  *•  terrestrial  magnetism,*'  on  a  correct 
knowledge  of  which  the  value  of  that  instrument  dependa. 
If  the  earth  were  a  regular  magnet,  like  a  aymme' 
bar  of  magnetized  steel,  the  compass  would  everywhere 
be  directed  due  nortli   and  south;    the   magnetic  and 


mt»ic 4rtita  vaa  ptmacTioK  or  vaa  orrrnto-xiM>L». 

preographicAl  meridions  would  coiooide,  and  there  would 
be  no  decHfMtion.  It  was  early  discovered,  however,  that 
no  i^uch  Mtnple  arrangement  obtained,  but  that  the  ooi»- 
prt<i^  nlfnnnt  *»vervwhere  deviated  more  or  less  from  iha 
t  ne  iK»rtu  and  south  dirtctioua.    In  England  it  points 


su 
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tlKNiiaa^wcstoftlittrtieiiorilk  ThadiwoTeiyof  thebol 
HMMliinlliaikd  as  of  immenae  importanee  to  luifigatioii; 
H  «•  imagined  the  longilnde  of  %  ahip  aft  aea  night  be 
aeftennined  by  the  deolinatioa  of  the  oompaaa  alonew  It  ia 
aaid  thftt  SetMatUo  0«bot  boaated  on  bis  deaih-bed  of 
having  this  knowledge  through  *' special  diyine  manifeata- 
tion.**  The  idea  o(  the  early  naVigatoni  can  be  readily 
understood.  In  1492  Oolnmbas  diMMSffered  in  the  Azores 
a  position  of  no  dMinorJoN,  or  where  the  compass  pointed 
dne  Both  and  sooto^  and  il  was  imaghsed  that  the  declina- 
tion increased  la  m  Mgolar  manner  from  this  position. 
Suppose  the  compass  devmftsd  one  degree  to  each  100 
ft  miles  east  or  weal  from  this  pointy  then  the  mariner  could 
easOy  tell  how  hn  he  waa  diwtant  from  the  point  by 
noting  the  number  of  degrees  the  compass  has  deiriated. 
Ai  observations  on  deelinaftion  were  moltiplied,  however, 
Ihe  hope  of  the  early  navigators  was  dissipated,  for  it  was 
found  that  the  phenomenon  was  exceedingly  irregular ; 
and  if  the  points  of  equal  dediaation  were  joined  by  lines^ 
after  the  manner  of  geographical  meridians,  as  laid  down 
in  map%  these  lines  wera  of  an  exceedingly  irregular  and 
Wftty  form,  so  that  the  declination  of  the  compass  at  any 
parttenlar  spot  could  only  be  known  by  actual  observa- 
tfon,  and  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  world  had  been 
mapped  out  the  dedinatiou  of  the  needle  could  not  be 
need  as  an  exact  indicator  of  the  longitude^ 

In  1576  Robert  Norman  directed  attention  to  the  dipping- 
needle  as  a  means  of  investig<iting  the  distribution  of  the 
esrth*s  magnettem.  This  instrument  measures,  not  the 
flmialMMi  (fik4  needle  from  ihe  true  ncrA  and  eotsih  Hne^  but 
As  UuHnatUm  or  angle  which  ite  deviaiion  mokee  wHh  the 
IMMontal  line^  when  it  Jbi  free  to  move  in  a  vertical  plane. 
This  method  mny  be  understood  if  we  observe  the 
hshavior  of  such  a  needle  when  placed  in  various  posi- 
tiDns  Of er  n  large  bar-magnet  When  at  the  centre  it  will 
hanre  no  dip^  bat  be  quite  horizontal ;  but  as  it  is  carried 
toward  either  pole  it  will  incline  more  and  more,  until  it 
becomes  vertical  at  the  poles  themselves,  as  illhstrated 
on  page  509.  The  middle  point,  where  the  needle  is 
horizontal,  may  be  termed  the  magnetic  equator. 

Investigating  the  earth's  magaetism  in  this  way,  it  was 
foond  that  the  inclination  generally  increased  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  and  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained 
fltel  the  latitude  mi^rht  be  determined  by  Its  means  ;  just 
ss  similar  hopes  bad  been  entertanied  regarding  the  deter- 
mination of  longitude  by  means  of  the  declination ;  but 
fibs  same  caasedb'upated  the  hope  in  both  directions^ viz., 
fhe  extreme  irreRularity  of  the  distribution  of  the  earth's 
magnetism.  The  lines  forming  the  points  of  eqnal  in- 
eUnation  were  found  to  be  as  irregnlar  as  in  the  case  of 
declination,  and  the  magnetic  equator  was  not  a  large 
regular  drole  coinciding  with  the  geographical,  but  passed 
vound  the  globe,  sometimes  north  and  sometimes  sonth  of 
the  latter,  and  cutting  it  in  two,  or  perhaps  four,  places, 
but  not  coinciding  with  it  to  any  extent  Locally,  how- 
ever, the  inclination  may  be,  and  has  actually  been,  used 
by  vessels  in  darkness  or  mist  to  determine  whether  they 
were  north  or  south  of  a  port  they  wished  to  enter. 

By  the  aid  of  a  dipping-needle,  however,  the  positions 
of  the  north  and  south  magnetic  poles  or  points,  where 
its  direction  is  vertical,  have  been  determined.  The 
north  magnetic  pole  is  found  to  be  in  lititnde  75o  6',  and 
Jongitnde  %o  46'  ireat.  and  the  south  pole  in  latitude  75^, 
Md  longitude  138o  east  They  are  not  therefore,  diamet- 
noally  opposite,  and  no  straiffht  line  can  be  drawn  between 
toem  and  referred  to  as  a  magnetic  axis  analogous  to  the 
gaographical  axis  of  the  earth. 

The  two  methods  of  investigation  just  described  depends 
on  the  direction  of  the  needle ;  a  third  method,  however, 


due  mainly  to  ihe  illustrioas  ftmvdsr  HwoitoUV 

to  be  mentioned.    This  hss  refessnosb  not  to  Mmi  i 

but  to  the  Intmuiiy^  of  the  magnetie  force  a*  ( 

of  the  earth's  snrtiioa    If  we  cause  n 

oscillate  backward  and  forward  near  a  huego 

ahall  find  these  oecillntions  to  increne  In  mgUMsf  mm  Ao 

needle  spproaches  the  magnet  or  as  the  stiaigth  of  At 

magnetism  increases;  and  we  know  that  the  force  incseasst 

in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  oseOIntfoas 

in  a  given  tima    Thus,  if  at  cme  plaee  of  the  enrlh*s  i 

face  the  number  of  osdUations  is  ten,  and  at  i 

in  the  same  time,  we  know  that  the  force  at  tho 

is  to  the  force  at  the  other  as  one  hundred  is  to  fort7«-aiBa 

The  results  obtained  by  investigating  the  distrifmiiOBsf 
terrestrial  magnetism  by  thia  method  agree  with  those 
obtained  by  olMerving  the  declination  and  inclinmtloB,  ior 
while  the  intensity  generally  increaaes  fh»m  tha  eq;iufor 
to  the  poles,  the  increase  shows  the  same  inegnlttiij  as 
observed  in  the  other  phenomena. 

The  study  of  these  various  phenomena  is  grcnt^y  oobbp 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  none  of  them  is  constnat ;  they 
are  all  subject  to  incessant  change,  mostly  of  n  legafar 
periodic  character :  that  is  to  say,  the  needU  does  not 
always  exhibit  tbe  same  declination  or  incUnaHon,  nor 
does  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  alwaya  renmin  tha 
aame  at  the  same  plaoei    These  changes  are  ceaeele«  and 
complicated,  and   their  study  is   attended  with  great 
difBoulty ;  but  aa  the  reault  of  many  careful  obserraiioaa^ 
it  appears  that  acme  of  them  depend  on  the  time  of  daj* 
some  on  the  sesson  of  the  year,  etCL,  while  others  of  a 
sudden  and  irregular  character,  when  tiie  needle  ia  simol- 
taneously  afEscted  over  thousanda  of  miles  of  tha  aarth'a 
surfbee,  sppear  to  coincide  with  the  outburst  of  spots  upon 
the  sun's  surfaoei    In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  north 
pole  of  the  needle  commences  to  move  westward  about  8 
A.1L,  and  continnea  to  do  so  till  about  2  p.il,  when  it  tms 
suddenly,  and  moves  back  again  toward  its  starting-point 
which  it  reaches  about  midnight    During  the  nigLt  it 
repeats  the  movement  slthongh  on  a  smaller  scale.    So 
regular  is  the  movement  that  between  the  tropics  tha 
hour  of  the  day  may  be  known  from  the  position  of  the 
compass-needle.      Becently    another   movement   of  an 
analogous  nature,  but  which  takes  twenty-six  daya  to  com- 
plete, has  been  recognized ;  this  time  is  just  about  tha 
same  aa  the  sun  takes  to  go  round  its  axis.    Another 
periodic  movement  seems  to  coincide  in  time  with  the 
eleven-years  period  of  maximum  and  minimnm  sun-spots^ 

Besides  these  whose  periods  have  been  recognized,  tiiera 
is  a  alow  secular  change,  which  has  been  going  on  lor 
nearly  300  years,  but  whose  cyde  is  not  yet  completer 
Thus,  in  1657  the  oompaas-needle  pointed  due  north  and 
aouth  at  London  ;  since  then  it  has  gradually  turned  west- 
ward, and  in  1800  it  pointed  24©  36'  W.,  and  it  is  now  as 
gradually  returning  to  the  east  again.  The  following  tabia 
exhibits  the  character  of  the  change,  which  is  of  the  sama 
nature  as  those  of  the  shorter  periods. 
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The  cause  of  ienrestrial  mag^titm  is  not  yet  sathfAO* 
torily  explained.  It  is  eyident  that  ve  eannot  consider  the 
earth  as  a  bodj  regnlarlj  magaetized,  bat  rather  as  made 
tip  of  an  indefinite  nuaiber  of  small  magoets,  the  generul 
resnlt  of  whose  action  is  directed  north  and  sonth.  Until 
late! J  it  was  supposed  that  onlj  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt 
were  capable  of  exhibiting  magnetic  phenomena,  and  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth  was  attributed  to  large  masses  of 
these  existing  in  ttie  interior  of  the  globe ;  and,  no  doubt, 
there  are  large  mountain  masses  capable  of  acting  power- 
fully on  the  magnetic  needle. 

The  reseat  chea,  however,  of  Faraday,  Weber  andTynd:jll 
have  established  the  fact  that  all  substances  are  capable  of 
being  rendered  magnetic,  and  the  phenomena  exhibited 
seem  to  depend  more  on  the  physical  state,  as  regards  pres- 
sure, eta,  than  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substance. 
We  may,  therefore,  suppose  either  that,  owing  to  preseure, 
etc.,  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  is  rendered  magnetic 
permanently,  or  that  it  is  rendered  temporarily  so  by 
the  inductive  action  of  some  body  external  to  itself. 
There  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  explana- 
tions, however,  in  the  fact  that  all  traces  of  magnetism 
disappear  from  all  snlMtunces  at  a  high  temperature. 
Thus,  iron  at  a  bright  red  heat  ceases  to  give  the  least  in- 
dication of  its  presence. 

As  the  interior  of  the  earth  must  be  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could 
become  magnetic,  unless  the  great  pressure  modifies  the 
action  of  heat  on  roai|;netism  to  a  large  extent. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
variations  in  the  magnetic  elements  of  declination,  incli- 
nation, and  intensity  which  we  have  noticed,  but  none  are 
satisfactory  and  complete.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that 
in  this,  as  well  as  i.i  many  other  of  the  grander  phenomena 
of  nature,  we  must  not  confine  our  attention  to  the  earth 
itself,  bnt  mnat  consider  the  action  of  external  bodies,  and 
especially  that  of  the  great  centre  of  the  solar  system. 
The  coincidence  in  time  of  many  of  the  variations  with 
solar  phenomena  irresiaiibly  leads  ni  to  attribute  to  its 
action  much  of  what  we  observe,  and  we  shall  point  ont  one 
or  two  ways  in  which  that  action  may  be  exercised.  First, 
we  may  suppose  the  sun  itself  to  be  a  magnet  acting  in- 
ductively on  the  earth,  and,  of  course,  his  varying  condi- 
tion, distance  and  relative  postion,  would  produce  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  earth's  magnetism. 

To  this  explanation  there  are,  however,  great  objections. 
From  the  fact  we  have  mentioned — of  a  high  temperature 
destroying  the  power  of  magnetism— it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  such  a  body  as  the  snn  can  be 
magnetic ;  and,  besides,  it  has  been  proved,  from  a  mathe- 
matical investigation  of  the  subject  by  Messrs.  Chambers 
and  Stoney  that  the  variations  observed  in  the  earth's 
magnetism  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  magnetism  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  supposing  these  bodies  to  be  msgnetia 

It  would  seem,  tUerefore,  that  the  sun  cannot  act  in  this 
direct  manner.  It  may  act,  however,  indirectly  by  means 
of  the  heat  which  it  radiates  toward  the  earth's  surface.  If 
we  take  a  ring  composed  of  two  metals— say  iron  and 
copper — ^joined  at  two  points,  and  heat  one  of  the  jnno- 
ttons  while  the  other  is  kept  cool,  we  shall  find  that  a 
current  of  electricity  will  circulate  round  the  ring.  Now, 
we  know  thut  a  cnrront  of  electricity  passing  in  this  way 
acta  exactly  like  a  magnet.  It  is  aupposed  that  the  sun 
nets  in  this  way  on  the  earth  as  it  revolvee,  causing 
cnrrenta  of  ele^^tricity  to  circulate  on  ils  surface,  pro- 
ducing magnetic  aotioa.  These  cnrientiliave  been  proved 
by  observation  really  to  exist,  but  on  measnring  them  ao- 
oniately  they  are  a'ao  fdwid  totaOr  Inadeqaate  to  ezpfaio 
the  phenomena  observed* 


One  of  Faraday's  most  brilliant  diseoverisi^that  oxygen 
gas,  which  composss  about  a  fifth  of  oar  atmosphere^  was 
really  eapable  of  being  rendered  magnetic,  like  iron— was 
eagerly  seized  npou  as  a  possible  eanae  of  magnetic  varia- 
tion. He  found  that  the  amount  of  magnetism  induced 
upon  oxygen  depends  on  its  density  ;  that  again  depends 
on  its  temperature,  as  it  expands  when  heated,  and  be- 
comes, of  course,  less  dense.  It  was  conjectured  that, 
being  expanded  by  the  sun's  heat,  its  lessened  terrestrial 
magnetic  ioduotive  pow^r  would  react  on  terrestrial  mag- 
netiim,  and  produce  the  variations  observed  in  the  latter. 
This  ingenious  explanation  ciuinot  be  considered  as  more 
satisfactory  than  those  already  mentioned,  as  many  of  the 
phenomena  to  l)e  aooonnted  for  io  not  occur  at  the  time 
nor  to  the  extent  we  should  expeet  if  the  explansAion  were 
complete^ 

Becently  Pkofessor  Balfour  Stewart  has  suggested  an- 
other possible  mode  of  the  saa's  indhrect  action.  We 
know  that  if  any  body  Is  moved  aeross  magneiie  lines  of 
force  electricity  is  developed ;  and  he  says  that  the  sun's 
heat  causes  convection-currents  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  these  currents,  cutting  through  the 
lines  of  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  develop  electricity, 
which  reacts  on  the  earth  and  produces  the  variations  of 
the  magnetic  elements. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  sun's  heat  may,  and  probably 
does,  affect  the  condition  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in  the 
indirect  ways  we  have  noticed  ;  but  no  one  of  them,  nor  all 
of  them  together,  seem  to  offer  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  very  complex  problem.  They  offer  no  explanation  of 
that  slow  secular  movement  we  have  referred  to  as  having 
been  observed  since  1580,  and  whose  cycle  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

There  is  also  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  all  heat  theories 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  well-marked  variation  in  the  earth's 
magnetism,  due  to  the  moon's  infinence ;  and  as  the  heal 
from  that  satellite  is  qiiito  inappreciable,  it  seems  impossi- 
ble that  the  explanation  sought  can  be  found  in  that  agent. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  knowledge  of  "terrestrial 
magnetism"  is  confined  entirely  to  the  observations  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  and  these  are  by  no  means 
complete.  We  have  not  as  yet  mapped  out  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  earth's  magnetism  over  its  whole  surface,  but 
only  at  isolated  stations.  We  can  but  hazard  a  probable 
conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  the  magnetism  itself  ;  but  as 
to  its  variations,  we  must  confess  that  all  our  thecries  fi  U 
short  of  a  complete  explanation. 

The  study  of  the  mysterious  movements  of  the  compass- 
needle  has  thns  led  us  over  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  ;  it  has 
shown  us  that  the  earth  is,  indeed,  magnetic,  but  present- 
ing the  phenomena  of  an  indefinite  collection  of  small 
mognets  irregularly  distributed  rather  than  those  of  a 
regular  large  magnet ;  it  has  shown  us  also  that  the  mag- 
netism is  subject  to  incofsant  wave-like  movements,  some 
of  them  taking  hundreds  of  years  to  complete  and  others 
only  a  few  hours. 

We  are  obliged  to  confess  our  inability  to  unravel  all 
the  mysteries  disclosed  to  us»  but  we  are  urged  by  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  inquiry  to  pursue  our  investigation. 
We  feel  assured  that  the  sun  is  in  some  way  connected  by 
a  magnetic  bond  to  this  little  world  of  ours,  as  every  move- 
ment he  makes  or  outburst  that  takes  place  on  his  surface 
is  instantly  registered  by  the  tiny  needle.  Possibly,  there 
may  be  some  hitherto  nnreoognizml  form  of  solar  energy 
yet  to  be  disoovered  by  the  student  of  sdenoe;  bal 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  close  connection,  if  not  afaso* 
Inte  identity  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  the  probability 
of  light  being  a  magnetie  phenomenon,  and  variooi  other 
matters,  render  the  inquiry  fall  of  promise. 


wtUyiMm^hermerei^m  ah* ahnys doii^  to pff • 
Md  wIMIfMlid  tfflM,  nd  tiMB  flooCWr  ftdd  wiD 
wmUi  ftoM  tbongiM  of  Ih^  nkaovB,  aad 
lo  tbo  owiMfMirfaf  doara  of  pbjikid  iSMDaa 

Tm  MAftivni'i  CovrAti  avo  Kcw  Avsmnuu 

Tbo  WJBiijfgr  of  «  asmlMr  of  iros  atoaaifhipt  oaoo  so- 
fliffcods  ^'CoaipMMf  la  Iroo  itoiaMiripo  sofor  on^  oad 
MrT«r  will  bi^  oortMl^  oad  I  do  not  wui  tbo  oonpMii  of 
mf  tUpf  io  bo  aa  I  lotbid  n j  oftpUioo  to  foppooa  it 
poMfMo^  M  tboj  would  booono  otroloMi**  Thoio  an 
io  flMWj  OMMO  lor  oomiNMa  orror%  thot  it  la  ft  woodor 
flMfo  flMMtoo  oiaaitafa  do  sot  oocor*  ETaii  wbon  oor* 
nMj  adjttflod  balofo  feofiog  port^  it  ia  o  oommon  matter 
for  o  oonpaaa  to  iocraoao  in  orror  nntU  it  rariea  from  lonr 
to  alx  iHrfota. 

C^a|H«ia  BL  O,  Cook,  for  m§nj  jaan  an  ofBear  of  the 
Dritlab  Mafj,  baa  dorotod  naarlj  twentj  yean  to  tba  in- 
vaatffatioo  of  tbia  aubjaet,  and  baa  at  lengtb  anoeeeded  in 
dofiaiog  an  apparaina  by  wbicb  a  oompaaa  maj  be  re- 
•djnated  at  any  time  and  place.  Beoent  ezperimenta 
hate  been  made  in  preaeooe  of  ofRoen  of  the  United  Statea 


tbodbetpradi 
of  1881  aa  OadMd  iKjdym^ 
tbo  fatea  of  tbo  two  Mm !    Orar 


yntik 
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nary,  the  rerenne  department  and  tbe  meroantile  marine^ 
and  tbe  doTioo  met  tlte  fnlleet  approbation. 

Tbe  inatrnment  baa  tbe  appearanoe  of  a  oompaaa*  bnt 
baa  neither  nagnetio  needle  nor  awinging  oard.  bnt  la 
almply  a  meobanioal  and  aoientiflo  inatramenti  witb  a 
movable  gnomon  adjnated  to  eaoh  latitude.  Tbe  degroaa 
ara  eat  on  an  onter  drele,  Jnat  aa  an  aaimntb  wonld  be ; 
n  inner  oirele  ia  marked  witb  tba  Tariationa  and  dcoUaap 


CATTAni  cook's  AniuBni. 

orer  tbo  other,  tbe  purple  canopy  of 

waa  called  to  martyrdom ;  tbe  other  to  triumpb. 

aeer  oonld  ba^o  foretold  that  at  Chicago  I 

Congreea  aat  late^  nor  left  a  Tory  brilliant  reeosd  1 
it  No  body  of  repreaentatirea  were  oyer  ao  aerenlly  mifr 
ciaed*  Eapedally  do  the  naTal  officen  reprobato  tlmi  BS 
which  made  ao  many  of  them  loae  yeara  of  ptomoliow. 
The  galhint  Captain  Selfridge,  of  the  Torpedo  Station,  la 
pot  back  for  aiz  yeara^a  moat  nndeairable  event 

The  death  of  Qeneral  GouTemenr  Kemblo  Wanwi 
stirred  the  hoarta  of  the  people  aa  few  erenta  havo  doaa 
niDce  the  war.  He  waa  relieved  of  hia  command  on  Iho 
battle-field  by  Sheridan,  aa  it  moat  be  remembered*  and^  m 
he  thought  moat  unjuaUy.  Indeed,  the  world  tboi^U 
that  Sheridan  acted  hastily.  Since  that  day  the 
aoldier  aougbt  redresa,  bnt  in  vain.  He  worked, 
money,  lived  but  for  that  parpoae.  A  highly  < 
offlcer,  moat  thoroughly  acquainted  with  hia  profeaaio^ 
he  waa  placed  after  the  war  at  the  highly  deairable  poet  of 
engineer-ofBoer  in  command  of  the  Department  of  tko 
Eaat  witb  headquarters  at  Newport  in  a  romantio  old 
manabm  in  Newport,  where  Washington  received  Bocbaaap 
bean.  Hero,  with  an  attractive  family,  a  delightful  aoebd 
poaitioB,  Genorai  Warren  aeemed  to  have  entered  upon  a 
happy  and  naaAil  life.  Hia  great  profeaaioual 
btonght  him  ia  Ireab  triumpba  datty.  But  the 
nnkladi    Sa  «••  tbo  akia  of  an  icite  ^Km^ 


THE    EDITOR'S    0PERA-QLA8& 


Bestonitioii  to  his  r^nkp  ibo  wroDgs  of  eighteen  years 
ligbted,  the  apology  of  hm  stip^^rior  ofBoer,  all  were  hia 
dae,  he  tbonglit.  Finally,  after  years  of  waitiDg^  expense, 
tronble,  oourts  of  inqniry,  he  failed*  He  died  of  that  old- 
fashioned  malady,  a  broken  bear^  and  now  the  oonntrj 
Mij8,"Aliia  I  poor  Warren  t  he  asked  for  bread^tbej  will 
give  him  a  stone,"  It  is  one  of  those  pitiful  oases  where 
there  is  no  one  to  blame.     Bat,  oh  I  tbe  pity  of  it  1 

Orer  the  water,  one  listened  amid  the  Summer  days  for 
the  guns  wbioh  opened  on  the  Abonkir  forts,  which  re* 
echoed  to  onr  shores  before  they  began  \ — such  are  the 
mysteries  of  Time  and  the  telegraph — and  burned  with 
indignation  over  tbe  ease  of  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray,  in  Dablio, 
The  high  pDsitioa  of  the  gentlemau,  and  his  good  oharaoter, 
seems  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  established,  that  he 
should  have  been  pardoned  a  much  more  heinous  offense 
than  the  disparagiog  of  a  dninken  jury.  But  whom  the 
ipoda  would  dealroy  they  drst  make  mad,  so  we  cannot  but 
diasd  that  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  is  bespoken  for  those 
who  so  misgovern  and  misunderstand  Ireland. 


and  Light "  comes  down  upon  us  severe! j,  quoting  the 
Atlantic  MonlJdy^ih^  New  York  Nation^  and,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  Mr,  Lowt?ll,  as  amongst  the  disparagers  of  our  nation- 
ality. He  takes  his  descriptions  of  American  social  life  from 
some  town  near  Denver,  which  cannot  be  held  as  tjpioal, 
and  while  scolding,  denouncing,  and  vilifying  Americiin 
civilization,  he  says,  demurely,  that  he  is  only  "holding 
a  friendly  oonversatton  with  American  lovers  of  human 
life.*'  Tills  should  for  ever  shut  all  doors  against  Matthew 
Arnold  in  America.  Emerson  said  of  an  Englishman, 
**  Whea  he  speaks  directly  of  the  Americans^  tbe  Islander 
forgets  his  philosophy  and  remembers  his  disparaging 
anecdotes."  Mr,  Arnold  even  enters  into  other  and  leas 
philosophical  statements.  '*  A  comma nity  which  can  barely 
6nd  time  for  sleep  or  meals ;  that  men  have  their  hats 
tipped  at  every  angle  except  the  right  one,  and  their  feet 
anywhere  bat  on  the  floor,"  eta.  etc.  (This  from  a  oountiy 
which  has  sent  us  an  Oscar  Wilde  I)  All  this  reminds  ns 
of  an  anecdote  which  had  much  interest  for  us  at  the 
time.  An  American  lady  went  to  the  "  Zoo/'  on  a  Sunday 


aidirn^T  m^covxaso  ta^ale  tu  rna  plakkt  mabb^— ecs  kett  not. 


I 


Hi98  Fanny  Pamell^  a  most  intereating  but  misguided 
Milhuaiast^  died  in  America  since  our  last  glance  at  the 
world.  The  Pamell  ladies  are  all  interesting,  and  have 
mnoh  of  their  old  American  grandfather,  Commodore 
Stewart,  in  their  veins.  Bot  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  have 
driven  them  over  to  Gommnuism,  and  one  regrets  to  read 
Uuit  Miss  Fanny  Pamell  consorted  with  Louise  Michel,  in 
Puis.  Bhe  was  a  poetees  of  no  mean  ability,  and  a  noble 
woman*  It  is  not  the  least  painful  aide  of  the  wrongs  of 
IielAnd  that  they  had  nearly  driven  such  a  woman  mad 
Aa  for  Mr.  Oray*s  sentence,  the  Freeman's  Journal  re* 
marks  :  *'  It  is  abeolately  nnparalleled.  He  only  received 
notice  of  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  agninst  him  on 
Tuesday  evening,  and  was  without  any  time  to  prepare 
his  defense,  which  would  probably  have  consisted  of  affi- 
davits sustaining  the  truth  of  bis  published  assertions.  If 
bis  imprisonment  tends  in  any  way  toward  the  reform  of 
legal  abuses  or  the  greater  freedom  of  the  press,  he 
will  oheerfuUy  endure  it*'  When  we  read  that  this  gen* 
tlaman  waa  taiken  to  jail  between  a  tremendous  hollow 
square  of  mounted  scarlet  English  soldiers,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  Ireland  writhes. 

All  these  mistakes  should  make  Mntthew  Arnold  more 
lenient  toward  America,  and  yet  the  author  of  "£:5wcetQe88 


afternoon,  with  Sir  John  Bowrtug,  twelve  years  ago.  He 
had  been  everywhere  else,  but  never  in  America.  He  was  on 
this  particular  Sunday  led  by  his  companion  through  rows 
of  hideously -dressed  Englishwomen  into  a  group  of  beattU- 
ful  and  weli'drc^sed  Americana.  He  thought  they  were 
brilliant  young  countrywomen  of  hia  own,  of  the  **  Prince 
of  Walea*a  set,"  which  set  the  old  scholar  did  not  know  st 
all,  and  he  turned  admiringly  to  the  lady  on  bis  arm, 
saying,  •*  I  suppose,  yon  find  the  women  here  remarkably 
well  dressed  ;  they  get  all  tbeir  fashions  from  Paris,  it  is 
so  near  !  Now,  America  is  so  far,  that  you  rarely  can  SM 
a  Paris  fashion,  I  suppose.*' 

When  the  lady  told  him  that  every  well-dressed  woman 
be  saw  waa  an  American,  and  that  all  New  York  imported 
French  fashions,  the  old  Chinese  scholar  looked  amazed* 
But  to  English  misappreeiation  of  America  we  must  learn 
to  snbmit^     There  is  no  balm  in  Gilead  for  that 

Prince  Bismarck,  meantime,  discourses  thus  of  Austria  : 
"Austria  will  have  to  share  the  dangers  created  for 
Europe  by  tbe  connection  between  Basaia  and  France,  and 
must  avert  them  by  timely  aacrifioes  by  either  making  con- 
cessiona  in  Italy  for  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  Qer* 
many,  or  else  strengthening  herself  against  attacks  by 
treaties  with  other  Power s*    I  bolievo  sho  will  ohoose  tbt 
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MI7  fa  MM  off  vmoil  BMiHilif  cfttil  bcniif  of 
E^ito  floppofft  If  ihoiboold  MMlftfor  to 
goaraatiokcff  fowiga  poitMioni  by  »oir  toatiM,  Ido  airt 
balitvo  aho  wooU  wo  toeh  o  traat j  for  onj  oMmt  parpon^ 
tiMw  to  pondo  il  on  tbo  diploawtto  fiold  to  hm  aiHMitagie 
oo4  to  oor  IdJoij.  Evoo  rappodog  tiuil  anoguioe  oocl 
liolrad  sluwld  alloir  iho  Yknuo  GoHna  to  Mk  lor  Eagliof  1 
■trirtinat,  or  to  boTO  tlio  liandiUuy  toperud  pvuTmoet 
ptotootod  by  Boorfo*  Anstri*  i«,  00  tbo  olb«r  bood,  oreti 
iCnoi|ttaoD6d  by  on  ollumoe  witb  wond  witbEagkuid,  too 
OMtioM  to  engigo  In  o  wrions  ttragRlo  agdnst  Fhuiee 
•ad  Boaiio  if  it  oui  bo  Ofoided  per  fm  H  n^oM.  8be  will 
oooiidar  tbo  porty  of  tboToatonio  notioiis  too  wwkf<«beI' 
to}oio,  and,  io  my  opinion,  tke  wiU  be  righi  U  AiM  rmped," 
A  eonoaaiion  I  Frond  Prinoe  BisnuurelK  I  Tbo  whole 
Baroptan  world  U  thas  by  tbo  can,  and  wo  ace  notbiog 
lor  any  of  tbeni»  or  all  of  tbom»  bat  tronblo,  ezpanao  and 
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aittei*^  ot  whlea  aa  aaaooaeMMiit  appaarad 

iroeu  bMk,  on  tba  topoaiapay  of  lUm,  ■•  4 

Mooad  time  by  ProL  SehiapanrfU,  at  Mllaa,  Onrfnir  ino 

of  iai9-80.  fcaa  boea  aoUctpaiaJ,  aad  la  pmn  ma\ 

owtloowliieaiiaalweareoeiTodrelatlTotoUie  n 

ertos  made  br  him  la  tae  baahmlna  of  tiio  pn 

the  piai<anaoo  of  a  foiler  and  awra  dalaUed  ......PM.  ... 

itohod  a  paliailnazy  oodee,  road  bafora  tbo  AoulMDia  dai 
on  MAreh  5Ui,  and  aeoompanled  Iqr  a  phoiaaianhod 
pUoeCs  snrfaoa.    The  malta  aln    ~ 
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Tnni  mieuxpour  noui.  All  tbo  afnglQg-bir.la,  distorbed  by 
.  oonflict,  are  oomiag  over  b^ra  ^ilaaon  and  Patti,  and  ereu 
Mra.  Laogtry,  too  I  and  we  are  io  bayo  tbo  iirat  repreaeot- 
ation  of  €KJbart  and  SnUivAa'a  new  opera  on  Norember 
7tb.  A  gay  aad  fyroaperona  Winter  aeema  to  be  the  oat- 
look  for  New  Yorkera. 

It  ia  to  be  boped  tbat  we  may,  before  another  year, 
Booeiye  oar  pranoJaod  atatoo  of  liberty^  by  Bartboldi^a 
fnierona  gift  from  Franoo*  aaking  na  only  to  raiao  a 
podeatal  It  ia  ao  enormooa  tbat  the  acniptor  naked  a 
party  of  Irieoda  to  dine  in  the  tbigb.  The  banqoet  waa 
ODooeaafol  and  nniqne.  The  goeats  walked  in  by  tbe 
light  toei  One  laid  biniielf  down  oomfortably  inaide 
a  toei  Laddera  oonTeyed  them  all  tbe  way  np  the  ealf, 
anJ  finally  dopoaited  tbem  where  a  temporary  platform 
kad  been  oonatrnoted.  Soon  tbay  expect  to  enjoy  a  bjn- 
foet  in  the  bead.  Thoao  trayelera  wbo  have  been  ao  for- 
Inoate  aa  to  travel  np  tbe  ooloaaal  atatae  of  Carlo  Borro* 
SMO,  on  Lake  Muggiore,  will  remember  tbe  Taat  sensations 
onji^ed  in  tbat  immeaae  flgnre,  and  tbe  beaatifnl  pros* 
peot  from  the  ooloaaal  eyea. 

Faabiott  liaa  made  a  atop  baokward ;  all  the  new  gowna 
are  m^ide  to  lace  down  the  back.  The  loTely  Princess  of 
Wales  will  wear  only  long  drosses.  Her  walk  is  said  to  be 
aofo  gracefol  in  conaeqaenca  *'A  rapid,  gliding  step, 
ao  different  from  the  springy,  Datcb  doll  step  that  has 
oome  in  with  abort  dreasea."  The  Aniamn  coolness  has 
broagbt  back  the  pretty  fashion  of  white-silk  waistcoats 
nnder  tweed  jackets.  Dnttons  witb  impressions  from 
antique  aeal*rings,  in  graduated  siz3s,  are  the  most  ele- 
gant. Some  bnotiog  Dianaa  wear  buttons  with  foxee, 
beads,  borses,  stirrups,  dogs,  whip  and  spur,  and  jockey 
eap.  The  button  I  always  the  button,  an  important  con- 
nection between  the  waistcoat  and  the  color  of  tho  jacket 
Red  gprouinms  and  white  ohr^santbomnmf)— any  yell  >w 
flower  that  can  be  found— and  golden*roI  and  a;t^r  are  the 
ioabionable  bouquets  for  October, 

Tbe  appoiutment  of  W.  W.  Aster,  Esq.,  for  the  Roman 
miasion  baa  met  with  uniTersal  favor.  Mr.  Artor  is  a 
Tery  good  lingnist,  altboogb  mouxo^\j  rivaling  tbe  extra- 
ordinary capacity  of  Hon.  George  P.  Mars*i»  bis  predecea- 
aor,  who  spoke  twenty-eight  dialects ;  bat  Mr.  Astor  has 
mocb  knowledge  of  foreign  life,  baa  a  large  fortnne,  a 
beantifal  wife^  and  every  social  oonaideratioa  in  bis  f^vor. 
New  York  baa  'bad  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  moat  dia- 
tingnished,  talned  aad  obaritabla  dtiaen.  Frederiok  do 
Fqrater,  £aq.«  wbo  died  oalmly  at  tbo  advanead  ago  of  SOL 
lb;  do  Pastor  baa  beld  mora  ofltoea  in  liteiary  and  obaiw 
ili^  inititntions  than  any  man  ezo^  Ooneral  Di& 


the  pUoeCs  anrlaee.    The  reaahs  at*  of  a  very 

anezpeeted  oharaeter;  and  as  throaah  the  euoneaf  of 
tininitohad  observer,  the  notise  and  phoCofpapb  have  bai_ 
in  my  hands,  i  am  indnead  to  rsprodnee  tbe  btftar,  whlah.  iL 
not  prttondinic to minata  aoencapy  rtbe  oftefoaL  ia  CaaEas oalia 
provtolooal  sketeh),  will  give  a  anflleient  Idea  of  the  mmnSSm 
doplicatfcMi  <A  the  ao-eaUed  "eaaala."  wUeh,  betwaaa  Xai 
19f  h  aod  Febroarj  2lih,  fa  aboot  twenty  Inataoeea.  iiqf*4ilad 
proaresBivMy  nnder  the  observer'a  eye.  TI19  dFicaaaloB 
rook  place  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Astronomfeal  See 
nn  my  information  extends,  aabetantiated  atrongly  by  . 
eat  evldeo^  tbe  eziareoee  of  dieee  looa.  narrow  aiiOHka,  aowa  of 
them  even  in  positions  where  they  have  not  been  dollaaatad  br 
SehlapareUi:  bat  their  dapUoatioa  by  aimifav  and  paialM  UsS 
does  not^aeem  to  have  heen  elsewhere  aotlosd  Soaao  iUfflw— la 
of  opinion  may  pnaalbly  be  expeeted  ooaeemiaa  tboss  straaaa  an- 
pearaneas ;  and  the eoaseqaent entonbUaa (to aav ttaa leaat idm 
of  tbe  long-admitted  temetrial  analoay  may  he  to 
»ptabto:  bat  the  establlsbed  repatatlna  of  the 
\,  at  any  rata,  a  rsspeetfnl  aitentloa  to  hia  ptataaania.  II 
may  be  ntaf arabis  to  aaspend  a  mors  detailed  aeeoonS  tot  wo  la- 
eefveafillaloeidatloaoftiie     '      -•^^"■ 


»aab|eetlaihem< 


oCwhlakwi 


raesa  ooJy  a  prelimlaary  aodee";  for  tbe  preaent  k 
meation  tbat  he  fonad  the  aimoanhere  of  Kaia 

elearsr  than  in  1H7/,  and  waa  thna  enabled  toraeovertk 

then  deteeted  mora  aatiafaetoiliy  even  thaa  In  KfTaao.  aad  tocoa^ 
firm  the  aeaend  aeeafaev  of  aia  two  earlier  eharta;  whga  the 
ooDolse,  but  very  elear  Intimationa  that  ha  baa  alvea.  aa  la  the 
variable  brigbtnesa  of  aome  grsat  ragloaa,  tbe  nrnjugatii^  «|. 
largemenr  on  oue  aldei,  ainee  1879.  of  the  "  Kalper  aaa"  (bis  fMli 
Maffoa),  the  briahteninic  of  eertala  snppoaed  eootlaeata  or  Mands 
toward  the  limbs,  the  oonflrmed  exbtenee  of  obllqne  white 
streaka,  tbe  onfoldina  of  minnte  labyrinthine  detall»  aad  tlM  eon- 
tiDoona  development  already  menlJoned.  day  after  Oaj.  of  the 
onlhOeral  lines  which  d^ble  the  ao-oalled  *'  •mala,"  aad  eztaad 
with  them  ordinarily  alooK  great  ciroles  of  the  sphere  all  these, 
and  similar  annoanoements  maire  as  SDzloosly  deafre  a  mora  ex- 
ii*nded  aud  detailed  oommanioation.  For  aome  of  tbeae  most  rs- 
markAble  app<*aranoes  parallels  may  be,  to  a  eertala  extent;  pro- 
dnoed  from  the  rasalts  of  earlier  observers;  hot  ao  Inr  aa  at 
prasent  appears,  the  dnplloation  8taods  alone  The  diseovecar  li 
disposed  to  Infer  a  ooooection  betwf^en  these  proKraaalva  de- 
velopmenta  and  tbe  seasons  of  the  planf*t  aad  on  that  aeeoaat 
bopeti  that,  owing  to  the  poeitton  of  tbe  axis  at  the  ensuina  oppo- 
sition St  tbe  opening  of  188^  notwithAtundiog  th<«  dlmlnlaaed 
diameter  (only  iT-9),  oonflrmation  of  his  annoaneementa  may  be 
oritainei  from  other  observers.  We  siuoereiy  trust  that  a  rapoit 
whioh  has  reached  us  may  be  verified  as  to  the  erection  of  a  mneh 
larger  teiesoope  in  the  Rnval  Obeorvatory  at  Milan,  aad  that  the 
extraordinary  talent  and  diligenoe  of  the  direcior  may  be  riehly 
rewarded,  not  only  by  the  conOrmntion.  ba^  the  extension  of  rs* 
Jinlts  which  mn8t  so  materially  inflnence  our  conclusions  as  to 
the  physical  condition  of  this  peculiarly  Intorasring  planet. 

BiGNOB  BoNCELTj,  of  the  Italian  Farliameut,  han  devised  a 
Aimr»le  and  practical  method  of  voting  by  eloctrieity.  Kaob 
member  of  the  house  has  in  front  of  bim  a  mutal  plate  beajrilng  his 
name  or  number,  on  which  are  three  buttons  marsed  reapSf^mly 
*•  Y^  t. .. ^o **  and  '*  Abstain."  The  buttons  sre  connected  wttba 
aentral  printing  apparatus,  which  printa  in  three  sefiarate  not* 
umns  the  yeas,  nays  aud  abatentionB.  according  to  the  bottoo 
touched  by  the  members,  while,  with  everv  addition  to  eaeh 
oolamn,  the  sum  of  the  votaa  In  the  column  Is  automat leally  ie» 
corded. 

Taa  proportion  of  salt  in  the  water  of  the  oc^an  varies  graatly 
In  different  localitfea.  M.  de  la  Qrye  has  made  a  series  oC  obaefw 
nations  on  the  aubject.  In  which— among  many  intereating  resalta 
'he  has  found  that  the  saltness  diminishes  rapidly  an  a  ooaat  la 
approaehsd,  due,  probably,  to  the  freshentna  by  rivers  disdharg* 
mg  Into  the  sea.  The  aalt  also  learns  on  the  approaoh  of  lea- 
liergs  Thaae  faeta  would  seem  to  have  an  important  bearing  00 
laivlaatlon.  as  In  bad  weather  teata  of  the  snlmess  of  sea-water 
mliriit  enable  tba  mariaer  to  avoid  running  Into  unaeon  ooaata  or 
taabaigSa 

Ba^  Xi.  RKWumn  baa  aaalyasd  six  speeioiens  of  the  lava  sjeeledi 
from  Ana  ia  16a0,  takea  at  different  depths  of  one  and  the  aaas* 
■.aadlallieaMBaperpeadlealarplihi.   Hefoondtba 
snoa  la  aaaaiat  la  the  dlfl^taat  propocttooa  ef  iron  la 


tdii:bsat  ittigis  ot  oilfla' 
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M.  Caiixbtet  has  inveutud  a  new  pomp  for  compressing  giises 
to  a  bigb  degree  of  oomprettsioii.  The  main  point  in  ib*  oonstnic- 
Uon  is  ihe  method  by  wbiob  be  obviates  tne  eziateuo<«  of  useless 
suaoe  between  the  end  ol  tbe  pistun-pianger  and  the  valve,  whiob 
oioees  tbe  end  of  tbe  cylinder.  Ihls  be  acoompiLibes  by  invert- 
lug  tn*4  oyiinder  and  cov«»ring  the  end  of  tne  plunger  wiib  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  mercury.  This  liquid  pibton  can,  of  course, 
adapt  itself  to  all  the  inequalities  of  form  of  the  interior  spHce, 
and  sweeps  up  every  portion  of  the  gas,  and  presses  it  up  a  oon- 
ioal  pa-Msago  into  tbe  valve.  Tb*)  vahe  by  which  tbe  air  enters 
tht)  bod>'  ot  the  pump  is  opened  by  a  cam-gCiiring  after  the  de- 
scent of  the  piston  below  point  where  tbe  air  rusnes  in. 

A  NSW  explosive,  called  "  dynamngen,"  Is  claimed  by  its  in- 
ventor. U.  Petrie,  of  Vienna,  to  bo  superior  in  nearly  everv  rospoctto 
gunpowder- it  is  cheaper,  safer  and  more  effective,  while  it  con- 
tains no  substance  which  can  injure  tbe  guns.  In.riew  of  the  an- 
nonneement  of  so  many  new  and  greatly  superior  ezploAives,  it 
Boems  a  little  singular  that  tbe  old-fashioned  irunpowder— flrbt 
used  at  a  puriod  so  remote  that  its  origin  cannot  be  traced  — 
sbould  be  tbe  clilef  dependence  of  modern  artillery. 

Maonbsu  in  limestone.  H.  Piohard  sa3W,  In  quickly  <letooted 
by  its  alicatlne  reaction.  If  the  stone,  when  pulverized,  does  not 
at  ODoe  react  upon  red  litmus  paper,  a  portion  is  heated  on  pla- 
tinum-foil at  the  opirit-lamp  to  the  temperature  below  dull  red- 
ness. Pure  limestone  remains  unchanged,  but  if  the  ono-ten- 
tbousandth  part  of  magnesia  is  present  an  alkaline  reaction  takes 
place. 

CoupiuNn  armor-plates— Iron  fneed  with  steel-  will  very  prob- 
ably be  adopted  by  the  French  Government  for  new  nieu-of-war. 
Tne  steel  resirtts  penetration,  and  tbe  iron  btickiug  giveH  tbe  re- 
<]uirei  tenacity.  Steel  alone  when  struck  fractures  and  fulls  to 
pieces.  Beavy  shot  easily  passes  through  a  co.iAiderable  thick- 
ness of  iron.  Iron  and  steel  combined  make  a  surprisingly  strong 
resistance  to  projectiles. 

M.  d'Abbadie,  In  a  letter  to  the  Paris  Geographical  B«'>oIety. 
suggests  thH  use  of  sulphurous  fumigation  as  a  pr  iteotion  airninst 
malarial  influences  in  tropical  oountrlet».  The  eiephant-huutors 
of  AbyHslnia,  when  they  desoeiid  to  the  damp  lowlands,  resort  to 
this  hyglenio  process,  to  which  they  ascribe  their  immunity  from 
fever.    M.  d'Abbadie  suggests  a  trial  by  Euroiican  explorers, 

Bb.  ScHii«'arN7iJBTii  has  sucoeeded  in  freshening  and  pr  >Rer>'- 
ing  many  of  tbe  leaves  and  flowers  from  garlands  iouiul  in  the 
breastH  of  mummies  disoovered  last  year  at  OiAr  el  Buharl.  A 
small  herbarium  is  thus  formed  from  plants  which  grt>w  thirty- 
flve  centuries  ago.  A  number  of  the  species  have  been  identltlcd 
with  those  now  found  in  the  East. 

It  Is  stated,  according  to  Mr.  Lookyer.  the  EagliMh  astrono- 
mer, that  tbe  Egyptians  have  reoorded  873  solar  and  H3:  lunar 
eclipses.  Mr.  Lockyer  thinks  tbe  statement  oorr«>ct.  as  the  pro- 
portions are  exact  and  tbe  ellipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  would 
reach  the  respective  namben  given  in  a  period  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen centuries. 

Boon  thb  work  of  reclaiming  the  Zuyder  Zee  will  begin.  A  dike 
of  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  Is  to  be  made  of  sand,  faoed  witn 
clay,  and  so  high  that  it  will  be  six  and  a  «baif  feet  above  the 
greetest  tide  leveU  The  time  for  the  completion  of  this  under- 
taking Is  estimated  at  from  seven  to  ten  years,  and  the  oost  about 
$10,000,000. 

GLiBS-apzKiriNO  and  glaos-flower  manufneture  is  a  very  exten- 
sive branch  of  tbe  Austrian  glass  Industry.  It  is  now  so  devel- 
oped that  a  pelroieam  flame  gives  some  1.650  yards  of  glass 
thread  every  minute,  that  are  woven  not  only  for  glass  cloths, 
etc.,  but  also  for  watoli-chalns,  brushes,  etc 

A  HKW  sersw,  adapted  to  be  put  In  position  by  driving,  has 
been  invented,  and  Is  said  to  enter  the  wood  without  tearing  tbe 
grain,  a  oone-point  is  used  instead  of  tbe  gimlet -point,  and  the 
screw-thread  lias  such  a  pitch  that  it  drives  in  barb  fashion,  and 
once  hi  position  is  very  diflloult  to  remove. 

Ykaht  mixed  with  about  one-eighth  of  pure  glvcerlne  will  keep 
well  for  a  long  time  if  placed  in  a  cool  collar  or  chamber. 


ENTERTAINING  COLOMN. 

I'ATXKO  a  debt  the  moment  it  is  due  beats  the  beet  mercantile 
agency. 

"  I  PUT  outside  my  window  a  Inrge  box,  filled  with  mold,  and 
sowed  It  with  seed.  What  do  vou  think  came  up  ?**  **  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, or  oats  ?"    '*  Mo,  a  i>olluoman,  who  ordered  me  to  remove  it." 

A  DEFUflTIOX. 

What  Is  "  vicissitude  f— 

This  to  elicit  you'd 
Doubtless  expect  in  a  trice; 

lint  I  frankly  eonfeaa  It^ 

Beyond  me,  nnleas  tfa 
The  Freueh  for  "  atodj  for  Tioe." 


Whbit  tbe  wKe  of  a  . 
and  aolbe  borrowed  aiz  ^ 
faot  that  bar  huabaod  will 
regular  party  nomination. 


oandidate  bafdns  idraady  to  pi^  ba^k  tea 
c  Tears  ago.  It  icaar  te Mt  down  nan  fiaad 
III  msketba  not  ofw  If  iMlntU'toaat'ihe 


A  LUCKLESS  LOV&B. 

YfE  crossed  the  pasture-land  together; 

I  knew  that  now  my  time  drew  ntfur. 
And  hastened,  longtng  fur  the  moment, 

Yet  lingering,  noiding  back  iu  fear. 

I  wished  the  sunshine  would  not  flicker 
Across  the  river  on  my  eyes; 

Then  hers  sno  shaded  with  her  bonnet- 
How  could  I  talk  tbrou^b  that  disguise  ? 

I  wished  the  catbird  would  not  whittle, 
1  paused  till  he  grew  tired  and  still; 
And  then  tbe  frogs  took  up  the  music, 
^  And  lambs  came  bleating  from  ibe  hill. 

Now  all  was  silent;  In  tbo  stubble 
The  crickets  even  held  tueir  peace; 

Dut  vet  I  wailed,  wishing  only 

'iliat  all  thu  crioket<»  would  not  couse. 

1  saw  the  gateway  as  we  neared  it, 

1  Hhaped  my  mouth  and  forme<l  the  word, 

When  from  tbe  lx)nnet  but  demurely, 
A  little  laugh  I  thought  1  heard. 

A  plowboy  passing  smiletl  and  nodded, 
I  bit  my  lip  and  blusbcl  lor  stuime; 
Then  Hiopi>ed  to  pick  a  b  ood-red  berry  — 
Twdi  bour,  and  b[)eeouies4  I  becaui*.'. 

I  lenne:l  upon  the  Ini's;  she  fluttered 

A  farewell  signal  back  to  me; 
I  turned,  I  stag^erini  from  tbo  roadway. 

Gray  fog  oaiue  drifUug  from  the  sea. 

"Pa.  what  kind  of  whisky  do  the  doctors  proscribe?"  "Mo- 
nongnhealy.  my  son,  Monontraliealy.  \  on  shouldn't  try  your  ex- 
perieuged  old  father  with  sucli  easy  ones.*' 

*'  It  is  strange."  said  an  unsopbistl^'ateJ  child,  "  that  every- 
body gets  taffy  after  they're  dead.'*^  "  Why.  what  on  earth  do  yon 
moan  ?''  exclaimed  the  unHophi.stl<*ate<l  criiM's  mamma.  *'  I  mean 
epiiaph-y,"  answered  the  unsopbiaticated  cbild. 

"  Hi  I  where  did  you  get  them  trousers  ?"  asked  an  Irishmaa 
of  a  man  who  iiappenod  to  be  pasnlag  -with  a  remarkably  short 
pair  of  trousers.  *'I  got  them  where  tbey  ^rew,"  was  the  indig- 
nant reply.  " Then,  by  my  conscience  T*  said  i  at,  "you've  pulled 
them  a  year  too  soon.** 

*'  I  snori^D  so  like  to  have  a  coin  dated  the  year  of  my  birth," 
snid  a  maiden  lady  of  uncertain  age  to  a  male  ac-iualntanoe.  "  Do 
you  thinic  you  could  get  one  for  me  ? '  "  i  am  afraid  not,"  be  le- 
pli<Hl.  "  These  very  old  coins  are  only  to  be  found  in  valuable 
collections."  And  yet  he  cannot  see  why,  when  he  mot  the  iady 
the  next  day,  she  dldnt  spook  to  him. 

Said  a  singer  to  a  farmer :  "  I  would  like  to  engage  board  with 
yon  for  a  mouth."  The  husbandman  looked  at  him  a  momeotv 
then  asked,  **  What  do  you  do  for  a  livin'  ?"  **0h,  laing  in  a 
church  eboir  in  the  city."  "You  do.  eh  f  Well,  you  cant  ooard 
with  me."  **  Why  not?*'  gaaped  the  wondering  warbler.  **  'Cause,'* 
replied  the  soU-tlller,  "  the  last  fellow  who  boarded  with  me  was 
a  singer,  and  he  had  suoh  a  thunderin'  oass  voice  thut  every  time 
he  growled  ail  the  mlUc  in  the  oellar  turned  sour." 

A  DABXT  onmo  to  a  Galveston  jusfloe  of  the  peaoe  and  aakad 
-him  for  a  warrant  for  the  arrwt  of  Jim  WetMter.  *'  \^  hafa  he 
done?"  "He  stole  my  chiekeus.  Dar's  de  feiidArs  in  his  yaxd.* 
"  How  do  you  know  those  feathers  belonged  to  vour  chickens  ?" 
'*  I  kin  prove  it  by  Colonel  Jones,  but  I  doesnt  like  to  liavo  bim 
brung  into  court, ^case  he  Is  modent-like.'*  *'  What's  the  mnttar 
with  Colonel  Jones  7"  **  Nothing.  boHS ,  but  to  tell  de  troof. 
since  J  atola  his  chickens  1  Iohoh  all  ooufldenoe  in  do  uiun 
soon  as  he  looks  me  squar'  in  do  fiice." 

TUfi  PU  .STSC  OOIIS  UUGUT  lUDlNCr. 

"BuPiNWK,"  he  said,  in  accents  soft, 

**A  fellow  Just  like  me 
Hhould  axle  little  girl  to  wed  — 

What  would  the  answer  bo  ?^ 

The  maiden  drops  her  liquid  eyee^ 
Her  smiles  with  blushes  mingle— 

'*  Why  seek  the  bridal  halter  wneu 
lou  may  iivo  on,  sur,  ciugle?" 

And  then  he  sooke :  "Oh.  be  my  bride, 

I  ask  you  once  again ; 
Xou  are  the  emfiress  of  mv  heart. 

And  there  aliaU  ever  rein  !** 

"101  never  tire  of  kindly  deed 

To  win  your  gentle  heart. 
And  naddlo  be  the  ahalt  that  rends 

Our  kippy  llToa  apart  l" 


fJ^MBter^aidw  tho  nnMon  felt 
ToSnrewB  irtieol  or  whonl 


E%'ER  siDoe  the  immortal  antlior  of  **'Don  Qnizote"  pre- 
MQted  ft  ijpe  of  mental  aberratioHp  in  wliioh  natural 
sbrewdneBs  and  Bonn 'I  eenaa  blended  with  the  craziest 
ideas  (IrAwn  from  fiction,  the  borderland  between  reaaon 
and  iQBanilj  ba^  been  a  subject  of  study. 

Cerrnnlea  wrota  after  witnessing  manycaaesof  inaanity, 
and  the  delineiition  of  the  gentleman  of  La  Mauoha  shows 
the  result  of  examination. 

Insanitj  is  verj  ileoeptiTe,  It  seems  to  sharpen  natural 
akrewJneas  and  cunning,  so  that  at  times  it  wUl  puzzle  the 
moet  expert  practitioner.  The  wife  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament sent  onoe  most  urgeutlj  for  a  famous  London  phj- 
sictan.  He  responded,  but  soon  after  being  announced 
was  met  in  the  drawing-room  by  the  gentleman  himself, 
who  expressed  his  gratification  on  his  timely  calL  He 
had  been  about  to  summon  himj  for  he  waa  extremely 


anxtona  about  hia  wife.  He  was  conTinced  that  aha  waa 
beooming  mentally  unsoundp  and  wished  the  physidan's 
opinion  in  regard  to  her,  and  the  best  treatment  to  be 
adopted.  He  was  calm,  clear  and  able,  aa  he  hftd  shown 
himself  on  the  tfoor  of  the  Hooae  of  Commons.  He  left 
the  room  to  send  his  wife  to  the  drawing-roonL  She 
entered  in  a  few  minutes,  flying  rather  than  walking, 
her  attire  disordered,  her  eyes  bloodshot,  her  whole  person 
showing  extraordinary  excitement,  and  a  neglect  of  all  that 
care  for  personal  appearance  that  seems  inherent  in  a  lady. 
In  somewhat  disconnected  phrases  sbe  began  to  tell  her 
tronbia  Her  husband,  gifted,  talented,  was  evidenUy  from 
OTorwork  becoming  insane.  She  began  to  describe  his 
acta  showing  an  unbalanced  mind*  Tbe  phjsieian  waa 
astounded.  Each  aaserted  the  other  to  be  insane.  To  all 
appearance    the   calm«   dignifii^d    husband  was    in    fuU 
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po«*ee8irn  of  Lb  lacttltiesi,  wUile  ia  tlxe  irife  reason  hail 
lost  the  bflJkiQce  of  decision. 

He  urged  her  to  cnlmneaa,  ussuring  lier  tbil  tbero  waa 
no  Immediate  danger,  aud  insisting  on  the  aecaaaitj  ol 
card  for  herself  if  any  trouble  was  at  hand,  prescribed  an 
anodjoe  for  her,  to  be  taken  immeltatelj. 

Prjc«ediag  to  other  oall5»  ha  returned  in  an  hour  to  find 
the  ladj  calm  and  free  from  exoitement,  the  husband  in  a 
poroxjsm  of  mania,  standing  in  the  wrecked  dxawing- 
room  atiil  holding  a  pistol  which  he  had  discharged  at  an 
imaginary  foe  in  the  mantel  mirror.  There  waa  do  Iong<?r 
any  doubt  Though  he  had  spoken  in  the  House  within 
twenty -four  hours,  showing  a  complete  mastery  of  an  iD- 
trioate  question,  and  it^  multiform  statistics,  io sanity  had 
been  coming  oa,  and  the  faithful  wife,  watohing  him 
daily,  taxed  her  nervous  system  ao  severely  that  her  con- 
dition seemed  to  indicate  insanity  rather  than  his. 

Within  the  past  year  the  country  has  had  many  casee 
brought  to  public  notice  where  the  debatable  land  between 
reason  and  unreason  has  been  the  subject  of  earnest 
debute  and  dtsoussion*  The  long,  strange  trial  of  Guitenu 
was,  in  the  maiUi  an  examinatiou  iato  his  mental  condi* 
tion  at  the  time  he  committed  his  murderous  act.  Emi- 
nent physieiins,  accustomed  for  years  to  the  management 
of  thi  insanei  even  after  personal  examination  of  the  man 
and  a  study  of  hia  previous  life,  differed  utterly  in  their 
decision,  A'ld  though  the  jury  finally  held  that  the  proof 
of  his  insanity  had  not  been  full  and  clear,  and  that  he 
was  sane  when  he  shot  President  Garfield,  the  qneation  is 
still  in  debate,  and  the  microscopic  examination  of  his 
brain  is  appealed  to  as  x^roof  that  ha  was  not  a  responaible 
person. 

Whether  a  person  is  or  is  not  insane,  then,  ia  a  question 
of  great  difficulty,  If  doctors  differ,  and  the  only  sure  test 
is  a  mlcrosoopio  examinatioa  of  the  brain,  whioh,  of 
coarse,  is  impossible  in  a  living  Bubjeot. 

Yet  io  real  life  every  day  men  and  women  are  adjudged 
insme,  aad  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  the  management 
of  their  propsity,  after  a  hurried  and  superficial  examloa* 
tion,  with  no  guarantee  for  the  interests  of  the  person  al- 
leged to  be  a  luuAtic,  no  opportunity  for  him  to  call  in 
testimooy,  and,  in  fact,  no  appeaL 

Where  iosaaity  shows  itsdf,  or  eooentrioity  that  aimn- 
Ifttes  insanity,  a  family  is  thrown  into  great  confusion. 
Tben  statements  will  often  be  excited  and  exiggerated* 
A  physician  is  oiUed  in  ;  the  suspected  person  resents  the 
intrusion  ;  if  naturally  oholerio  he  will  show  violence,  A 
second  physician  is  summoned;  on  their  certificate  a 
judge  at  ChsmberSj  hearing  only  one  side,  can  declare  a 
person  a  Innatic,  and  appoint  a  committea  of  his  person 
and  property. 

This  may  be  done  where  all  are  acting  perfectly  in  good 
faith.  But  where  the  object  ia  to  get  control  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  severe  but  eccentric  relative,  and  cunning  is  em- 
ployed to  deceive  and  mislead  the  medical  men  called  in, 
the  ease  Is  environed  with  difficulty. 

In  one  case  in  New  Jersey  a  lawyer  of  ability  was  taken 
from  his  honse  and  conveyed  to  an  asylam.  There  had 
been  family  troubles,  he  was  ecceutrio,  and  at  times  car- 
ried bis  severity  to  an  extent  that  bordered  on  violence, 
He  took  hU  oonfioement  calmly,  and  while  steps  were 
taking  to  bring  his  case  before  the  courts  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  a  fall  and  clear  examioation,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  asylum  his  study  of  a  case  that  he  was  to 
argue  in  one  of  the  highest  courts  of  New  York  Sttite, 
and  his  arguments  attested  not  only  the  soundness  and 
vigor  of  his  mind,  but  the  fidelity  and  aoouracy  of  his 
memory. 

The  moat  remarkable  of  the  cases  recently  lirooght 


Wore  the  oonrts  was  that  of  McN»mmnw  Ha  lud  htm 
beaten  by  two  roughs,  political  buogers^on,  ^robttU|y,  Sftl 
had  made  a  complaint  against  tbem«  To  pc«v#iii  kissp- 
pearance  in  the  case,  or  his  ia«titnlloa  of  ah  j  eivil  tcAto, 
they  contrived  by  some  sttat^«ai  la  eolrmp  him  iato  ft 
osrriaga  and  driyB  him  oft  to  an  insane  asy rajn«  wbtteht 
was  coufined  for  more  than  a  year«  ftlUioagli  p«rfMi/ 
aane ;  yet  by  some  means  the  oertifieiU^Mi  nod  ordet  wsrs 
obtained. 

In  a  aeries  of  cases  brought  before  the  New  York  eonrti 
there  waa  not  one  in  which  aotnal  insanity  con  Id  be  wiih 
liahed,  and  in  every  case  the  supposed  Inaatio  wm  reatoced 
to  libeity,  free  to  recover  any  of  hie  propeHjr  Ihsl  kid 
not  l>ecu  squandered  by  his  oommittoe& 

The  loss  in  that  way  is  often  very  great  la  il  csese  mmm 
yenrs  ago  a  great  cotton  operator  waa  committed  to  Bloooi* 
ingdale  Asylum,  and  though  his  detentioa  lasMI  only  s 
few  weeks — his  counsel,  one  of  the  ablest  membeta  ol  Use 
New  York  bar,  ahowiog  conclusively  that,  tbougb  iitb- 
jeot  to  delusions  on  two  points  (a  sapposed  knovledgs  of 
French  and  music),  he  was  in  all  business  m altera  a  man 
of  wonderf nl  ability,  not  only  fully  oompeteni  to  masifs 
i  his  business,  but  cipable  of  managing  traoBactions  Ikftl 
few  men  c^uld  conduct  successfully— th  a  cotnmitioeb  fboQ 
lack  of  that  very  business  ability,  had  lost  sey^fmt  linodred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  supposed  lunatic,  somewhat  tartly,  asked  Ibe  Coati 
to  send  the  committee  io  an  asylum,  as  he  had  shown  be» 
yond  all  perad venture  that  he  was  utterly  unfit  to  maiiagt 
his  own  affairs  or  other  people's, 

Merc  delusions,  loss  of  memory,  queer  fauoies,  are  not 
enough  to  constitute  insanity.  Unless  the  delnsio&i  or 
fancies  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  long  career  of  depravity, 
and  a  life  showing  no  moral  restraint  or  control  ;  unless 
they  show  a  tendency  to  injure  the  life  or  property  of  the 
person  himself  or  of  others,  there  ought  to  be  great  be 
tation  in  depriving  the  individual  of  his  liberty  and 
control  of  his  property  or  business.  Bo  long  as  be 
coudiict  himself  without  danger  to  himself  and  othec%  i 
serving  the  usual  decencies  of  life,  and  can  foUow  kli 
ordinary  avocations,  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  liberty 
and  subjected  to  enforced  idleness. 

Society  can  call  for  a  suspension  of  personal  ttbertj 
when,  from  unbalanced  reason,  that  liberty  is  abused  io  the 
injury  of  others,  or  the  danger  of  such  abuse  is  so  proxi- 
mate as  to  require  immediate  action. 

A  reform  in  the  ordinary  proceedinp  de  lunati^fi  ittqnp^J 
rendo  seems  imperatively  demanded*  Where  the  case 
quires  immediate  action,  and  violence  can  be  shown,  oi 
circumstances  that  make  it  so  probable  as  to  roeder  drlni 
dangerous,  an  immediate  commitment  may  bo  allowed  lal 
the  unhappy  cases  where  insanity  is  hereditary,  an  '  '-i—  !sl 
hive  lived  for  years  in  constant  watch fn In esw,  ^J 

and  watching  the  symptoms  which,  they  feel  aim  s*  -r*] 
tain,  will  sooner  or  later  manifest  thamselvepi,  prolinimrrjj 
proofs  can  be  made  without  leaving  everyth^       '  Iri?it1 

moment,  when  the  outburst  of  insanity,  su  ni^b  i 

expected,  fills  a  household  with  alarm.  But  the  commit 
mentof  a  person  as  a  lunatic  ought  to  be  only  preliminsrj 
and  temporary,  as  a  precautionary  step  to  a  full,  thorougl 
examination  of  each  case,  and  in  cvry  instanee  the  aoenaecf 
ought  to  be  represented  by  counsoli  selected  by  him  cr 
appointed  by  the  court  with  power  to  ciill  a  oerlain 
Q  umber  0  experts,  and  the  light  of  submitting  the  easeto 
a  jnrj^ 

This  preliminary  oommliment,  resemblinff  that  of  a 
moglstrate  in  regard  to  one  sc:*uscd  of  crime,  nill  gjvo 
ample  scope  for  calm  investigation,  and  will  defeal  mtim 
ooB  plans  where  aperton  not  aotuatly  insane  is 
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Where  m  tnioh  n  oaee  a  peraon  has  been  treated  oovertlj 
with  drags,  and  their  o^eot  at  the  time  is  mlataken  for 
real  imanityp  the  tempomrj  detontioD  will  allow  deteottoo 
tit  it0  inflaeno©  and  the  recovery  of  the  patieal,  before  he 
it  nctuaUj  deprived  ot  liberty  bj  a  fi^aal  deoistoa  of  the 
Court 

In  other  words^  anch  an  examioatioD  aa  ia  uow  obtaic- 
able  ooly  by  llaheag  Corpm  proofed icga,  ia  rare  caaea  and 
with  great  difiiouUy,  ought  to  be  had  in  every  ease  before 
the  granting  of  tlie  writ. 

Of  the  three  rights  which  tbe  Declaration  of  our  Inde- 
pendence declared  to  be  inalienable,  and  which  it  ia  the 
^'primary  duly  of  all  good  government  to  insnre — Life, 
Liberty,  and  tha  Ptirauit  of  Happiness— two  are  directly 
iled  and  inaidiously  attacked  by  the  present  loose 
m  of  conaigoing  persons  to  insane  asyliims,  on  an  ex- 
motion  before  a  judge  at  Chambers  without  publicity, 
on  the  mere  certiflcite  of  two  physiciana  who  perhaps 
never  made  insanity  a  apecial  atndy,  or  had  a  real  oaae  in 
their  praotioe« 

Daring  the  Bummer,  aa  the  daily  jouruala  detailed  case 
after  caae»  pablio  attention  was  aroused,  and  the  necea- 

Pftity  for  *some  legialattva  action  waa  generally  admitted. 
Unfortunately,  the  public  feeling  is  apt  to  be  evanescent, 
and  when  the  legislatures  meet,  unleas  some  concerted 
action  is  taken,  the  eubject  will  probably  be  overlooked 
or  put  aside  for  the  mamtuvres  of  party  or  monopoly, 
and  the  real  interests  of  a  large  class  of  our  people  be 
ignored,  till  some  terrible  catastrophe  forces  it  on  legis- 
lative bodies  in  a  peremptory  form  that  will  prevent  all 
furthc  r  delay, 

■  The  necessity  of  wide  and  full  legislation  in  regard  to 
insanity  concerns  the  people  of  this  country  in  an  eepeoial 
degree  from  the  rapid  increase  of  real  cases.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  is  there  so  much  mental  activity,  and  in 
DOae  do  people  live  under  such  a  constant  strain  of  excite- 
rami  Kew  England  ahows  a  very  great  amount  of  in- 
aaotly ;  and  the  whole  system  of  life  among  ua  predia- 
poeea  and  accelerates  mental  diaordera.  Nervous  diaeaaee 
prevail  to  an  unprecedented  degree — neuralgia,  hysteria, 
chorea,  epilepsy  and  catalepsy;  and  all,  by  weakening  the 
brain,  tend  more  or  leas  directly  to  bring  about  the  con- 
dition moat  apt  to  result  in  ins  an  i  I  y. 

If  the  diaeaae  ended  its  course  when  the  sufferer 
breathed  hia  laat,  the  question  of  insanity  would  not  rise 
to  the  importaDce  of  a  national  one  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
tntanity  descends,  as  all  scientific  writers  admit.  It  ia 
almoat  certain  to  reappear,  if  not  in  the  pat ient*8  children, 
at  least  in  iome  succeeding  generation.  The  proportion 
of  oases  of  inaanity  into  wUich  hereditary  taint  enters  is 
variously  stated  by  the  anthoritiea,   soma  placing   it  as 

■  high  aa  sixty-nine  per  cent,  others  aa  low  as  twenty-six, 
••Author!*/'  Bays  Dr.  Mauda'ey,  •♦are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
proportion  of  caaea  of  inaanity  in  which  positive  heredit- 
ary taint  is  detectable ;  aome,  like  Moroan,  putting  it  aa 
high    aa  nine-tentlia,  others   aa  lo\r  aa   one-tentli*     The 
oioai  earefut  reacarcJies  tn  tbe  proportion  ns  not  lower 
than  one*fourth»  if  not  so  high  aa  one-half ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  propor- 
I       tion,  as  inveattgation  becomes  more  certiin  and  exa^'t/' 
H      If  the  inaanity  is  hereditary  in  more  than  one-fourth  of 
H^he  actual  cjses,  and  the  children  of  persons  offiicted  with 
^■oervom  diaeaaea  ore  predisposed  to  mental  noaouudnefia, 
^ there  ia  enough  scope  for  all  our  benevolence  ia  the  care 
of  the  actually  iniane,  without,  by  oegligencc,  inaahueas  or 
H  injustice,  cht^ng  with  these  unfortunite  people  x>ersoQa 
^t«till  able  to  care  for  Ihamselvea  and  their  families. 

•*  Afore  than  60,000  otherwise  happy  homes  in  the 
United   BUtea   are   to-day  made   wretctied    and   s^d  by 
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tbe  fact  that  one  of  its  beloved  members  is  deprived  of 
reason,  perbapa  kept  within  the  family  preoinets,  to  Ihe 
fear  and  discomfort  of  all  the  other  membera,  at  an  ex* 
pente  iH-afTorded,  or,  what  ia  atitl  more  likely,  a  tufTering, 
neglected  inmate  of  same  wretched,  God-forsakisa  poor* 
house,  abandoned  by  hope,  and  waiting  that  relief  whioh 
death,  sooiicr  or  later,  bringa  to  alL  Our  noble  palatiat 
Btate  lunatic  asylnm?  give  shelter  and  care  to  7,0CM>  of  this 
unfortunate  class  ;  but  there  are  CO,OOD  others  of  the  stmo 
ctosa,  a  majority  of  whom  are  inmates  of  piiorhouaea  and 
jails,  and  the  numbers  are  increasing  Ut  more  rapidly 
than  provision  for  their  relief.  These  facta"  (continnea 
Dr.  Charles  A,  Lee)  "certainly  ddflerve  not  only  the 
attention  of  medioal  men,  bat  of  govern  men  ta  and  legis* 
ktora,  fcr  no  civilization  can  be  ciiled  advanoed,  or 
worthy  a  religious  people,  that  baves  its  poor  insane  in  a 
more  wretched  condition  than  its  domestic  animala.*' 

Spirituous  liquora,  morphioe,  e!her,  chloral,  licentioos- 
11688,  all  swell  tbe  army  of  the  insane,  Domeatic  infeli- 
city, loss  of  property,  the  terrors  of  the  wreck  at  sea,  or 
colliaion  on  land,  all  play  their  part  in  unaettliug  our 
boasted  human  reaaon ;  and  even  religion,  the  balm  and 
comforter  of  trouble^  man*a  frreatesi  stay  on  earth,  when 
tbe  mind  ia  given  to  it  too  absorbingly,  makes  man  no 
longer  a  reasoning  and  reaonablo  creaturv 

There  ia  in  many  not  au^pected  of  inaanity  morbid 
impulse  that  often  resemblea  unsounclneas*  There  are 
many  who  cannot  look  down  from  a  high  rock,  window  or 
tower,  without  feeling  a  morbid  impulse  to  throw  them- 
selves down  ;  in  a  healthy  person  this  impnlae  is  con- 
trolled ;  in  the  weak  it  may  control.  Others,  at  tbe  sight 
of  a  rapidly  advancing  railroad  train,  feel  an  impulse  to 
cast  themselves  before  it,  and  the  momentary  insanity 
arising  from  morbid  impulse  is  undoubtedly  the  explana- 
tion of  many  cases  of  euit'tde. 

Tbere  i«,  then,  much  real  insanity  ;  there  are,  unfortu- 
nately, cases  where  persons  of  sound  mind  are,  through 
ignorance,  haate  or  malice,  committed  aa  insane  and  de- 
prived of  liberty^  Yet  there  ia  still  another  class  of  casea, 
where  a  commitment  for  inaanity  is  submitted  to  willingly 
by  a  perfectly  a  ne  person  to  escape  either  puniahment  at 
the  hands  of  jastice  or  the  losa  of  aocid  reputation  for 
some  delinquency.  Such  caaea  oeeur,  aa  legal  practition- 
ers know.  Public  prosecution  has  been  prevented  or  sfi> 
peuded  by  the  prompt  action  of  frieada  in  having  the 
guilty  person  judicially  declared  to  be  ium  compog  mtmili; 
the  wrong  ia  redressed,  the  injured  person  compenaate^, 
and  when  the  matter  is  forgotten,  tbe  individual  ia  dis- 
charged as  cured.  A  family  will  aometimes  see  no  other 
way  to  avoid  disgrace  than  by  oon Suing  on  erring 
member  in  an  aaylnm  to  diaarm  the  harsh  censure  of  a 
world  not  given  to  view  to^  indulgently  any  faults  but  iti 
own. 

Much  as  we  miy  aympathize  with  families  thus  cruelly 
placed,  we  cannot  feel  inclined  to  wink  at  such  a  course, 
and  with  this  matter  of  insanity  formed  into  a  apecial 
branch  of  judicial  investigation  and  treat raaot,  it  will  be 
rendered  nearly  impossible,  except  where  extraordinary 
powers  of  aimulatiouare  possessed  or  acquired,  aa  ia  often 
the  case  with  malingerers  in  the  army,  who,  in  their 
Bchemcfi  to  obtain  a  discharge,  outwit  the  keenest  surgeons. 

The  qnestion  of  inaanity  is  thus  one  of  growing  import- 
ance, and  though  in  earlier  tim:s  it  occupied  a  amall  and 
inaiguificaut  place  In  the  courie  of  legislation  and  judiei- 
ture.  it  uow  requires  full  and  carcf  U  treatment,  and  new 
modes  of  trying  a  question  that  often  proves  dif&oult  io 
ihfi  moat  varied  expedient  und  soundeat  judgment 

With  the  recognized  Uc'X  that  we  hive,  and  muit  con- 
tinue to  have,  a  htrgo  body  of  inaaDe  among  tu,  arises  the 
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problem  of  the  best  method  of  keeping,  ooDtrolllng,  and^ 
if  poflsible,  restortDg  them  to  reason.  Antiquity  madia  no 
proviaion  lor  the  inaaae.  Tbe  diseaae  was  generally  a«- 
oribed  to  Divine  action,  and  in  many  countries  the  icUotic 
and  mad  were  objecta  of  special  leTerenoe,  and  oare  be- 
e  to  we  J  on  them  waa  regarded  aa  a  privilege,  drawing 
down  on  the  bestower  the  choioeat  bleaaings  of  heaven. 

Ohrietianity  introdaced  the  first  asylum  for  the  epecial 
treatment  of  the  inaaue,  and  an  hospital  for  their  recep- 
tion is  recorded  as  having  existed  in  Jerasalcm  at  tbe  close 
oi  tbe  fifth  century.     Benjamin  of  Tadela,  a  traveler  700 
jeaiB  later,  recorded  in  hia  •*  Oriental  Wanderings  "  that  he 
found  at  Bagdad  a  **  House  of  Qrace,'*  where  the  inaane 
were  received  in  Summer ;  but  tbe  treatment  was  not 
what  the  older  fancy  or  onr  modern  philanthropy  would 
commend*     The  poor  creatures  were  kept  in  chains  till 
they  recovered— an  event  which  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
frequent  —  Or   till   death    re- 
leased them  from  their  suH'er* 
ings    and     from    man*s     in- 
humnnity.    Tbis  early  asylum 
had,  however,  one  commend* 
able   regulation.     It    was 
visited  every  month  by   the 
magistrates,  and  all  who  bad 
recovered    were     discharged^ 
As  insanity  never  bus  been  so 
prevalent    in    those    Eastern 
countries,  many  of  these  cases 
may    have    been    merely  de- 
lirium, caused  by  disease,  and 
only  temporary   in   its  char- 
acter. 

Asylums  were  e^tablishel 
under  the  Byzantine  empire 
and  spread  to  Western  Ear* 
ope,  but  mental  disease  was 
imi  understood.  Much  evi» 
dent  insanity  was  treated  as 
dittbolical  powession,  and  the 
pbysiotans  followed  the  school 


of  Celsiis» whose  sanitary  meaa* 
nres  were  eitremely  lianli; 
but  as  he  was  tbe  efttliast  la 
treat  insanity  as  a  special  dii- 
eaae,  his  induenoe  on  tka 
schools  has  prevailed  to  tbi 
present  century. 

On  the  suppression  of  Um 
monasteries  in  England.  8L 
Mary  of  Bethlehem  was  aa- 
signed  for  the  reception  of 
the  insane,  and  the  nasae^ 
corrupted  to  Bedlam,  beoaao 
in  English  the  name  for  aneb 
an  institution. 

Down  to  the   close   of  the 
last  century  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  was  very  harsh  and 
cruel.     Tbe  first  steps  mi  n* 
form  were  made  in  Fraucei  by 
Dn  Pinel,  who,  in  1792,  Hbtr- 
ated  fiftT*tbree  of  the  f  alieiili 
confined   In   the  Bic^tre;  tlit 
insane  asylum  of  Paris,  from 
the  chains  with  which,  la  ia 
Bagdad,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  restrain  the  poor  crea- 
tures from  violence. 
The  active  mind  of  Benjamin  Franklin  piojected  an 
asylum  to  be  conducted  on  more  humane  principlea,  amd 
tbe  Society  of  Friends  at  York,  England,  diaapproviag 
the    management    of    an    asylum    there,    fonnded     Ibo 
**  Betreat/'  which  inaugurated  a  new  and  more  kindly 
method  of  treating  coses  of  mental   alienation.     In  thit 
institution  no  chains,  leglocks  or  bandcufis  were  employed. 
To  the  surprise   of  all  who  favored  the  old  and  barsb 
system,  the  moat  beneficLal  results  followed.  One  wretched 
patient  who  had  been  chained  naked  for  twenty  yean  wai 
admitted*   When  refractory,  nothing  more  tban  arm-stzapa 
were  employed,  but  by  kindness  and  persuasion  he  wit 
soon  induced  to  wear  clothes,  and  resume  orderly  habit*. 
Tbe  success  of  this  treatment  led  to  n  general  modificatioo 
of  the  old  modes,  and  great  improvement  ensued  in  the 
principles  guiding  the  management  of  institutions  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  mental  disorders. 


iMuta  wcmif  4r  tr,  aitki^ 


iAU   MOW  TO    THEAT  HIM  IF  BE   IS. 
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The  oldest  09  J  lam  in  tbe  railed  SUtes  BecroA  to  be  tb&t 
foondad  &t  Williamsbarg,  Tirgmiftf  m  1773  ;  the  Fnenda* 
iUjlum,  Phiiitdelpiim,  estiiblinued  ia  1817 ;  those  at 
Somernlle,  Mt4fiaiiohu96tt»i  Bloomiogdule.  New  York  and 
Hartford^  Conneetioat,  comiag  next  tn  tHe  order  of  titne* 
That  at  Washington  is  nntional ;  miinj  lue  State  or  c^oaotj 
institations ;  aome  are  corporate,  aod  a  few  are  in  private 
liands.  Some  of  these  innUtationSi  like  the  New  Jersey 
AsjTom  at  Morristown,  are  palaces,  the  oost  runoing  ap 
into  tDilUona,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  patients 
being  verr  high.  In  all  this  our  national  extraraganoe 
a  a  o  m  a  at 
fanli 

It  maj  well 
be  qnestioned 
whether  this 
plan  ia  best 
adapted  for 
the  reception 
and  treatment 
of  the  insane 
poor  from  the 
Vtyions  towns 
and  coontiea 
of  the  SUte, 
who  thaa 
paia  from  a 
life  of  toil 
and  pmatioa 
to  one  of  Inz* 
tu7  and  eaae, 
which  in  cose 
,      of      recovery 

■  mmt  unfit 
them  to  re- 
turn to  their 

old  rorround- 

iogs.    Indeed, 

thereiaaqties* 

lion    whether 

it  it  better  to 

gather  a  Inrge 

number  of  in* 

■aae  together 

into     one 

bnilding,  as  is 

the  preTftiling 

■yatem  under 

our     asylnii 

plan,     or     1o 

follow     (be 

ayttem   which 

baa    so    long 

•  accosafullj 

b«en  pursued 

at   Gheel,    in 

Belgtnm, 

••Wo  may  bniirl  asylums  of  coloaml  propoittona;  we 

nay  extend  the  gronnda  in  which  they  stand  to  the  most 

poxklike  limits,  it  will  always  be  an  inolosaro,  a  prison  on 
^■mnoblo  acale,  but  a  prison  atilL  Walled  or  fenced  It  must 
^BtMeaaarily  be ;  and  tbe  moment  the  restrictioa  of  a  via- 
^■bla  boundary  ia  imposed,  the  feeling  of  complete  liberty 
^nii  infringed/' 

The  ooDBcioosneas  that  they  are  confined*  watched,  oon* 

tfolled  by  keepers,  creates  an  intenae  longing  for  liberty. 

II  ii  Um  one  thing  erery  inmate  orareSb     The  consoiona- 
tof  Iti  loaa  preya  on  the  mind,  and  in  itaelf  militates 
19  oaro  wbicb«  rather  than  confinement,  onght  to 


MfSljrt  POOR  AT  TltSia  UtXL  IK  4  STATa  IKSTmmoK* 


to  be  the  object  of  the  treatment  of  the  inaane.  At 
Gheel  a  different  method  is  adopted,  and  as  it  has  l>eeii 
pursued  anccesamlly  ior  a  tUonsaud  years,  ia  worth 
stodyiiig*  There  the  lanatica  are  not  ootitiued  in  ceila  or 
cUambera  or  wards,  or  even  gardeua.  They  are  at  large, 
loo30,  nuconfined  ;  tUey  live  among  the  people  ;  they  go 
in  and  out  as  tbey  choose  ;  they  are,  as  a  rale,  left  to  their 
own  devices,  and  the  system  ia  ancoessfiil  No  harm 
results,  and  cures  ure  effected  to  a  greater  extent  than 
noder  the  asylum  plan. 
Even  the  raving*  violent  and  dangeroos  ha?e  so  reatraioe 

bat  padded 
ehaiDs  on  iho 
hands  and  feet 
that  permit 
tbe  use  of 
their  Umbr. 
but  prevent 
escape, 

Gheel  is  a 
little  Flemish 
fiUnge  twenty 
miles  from 
Antwerp,  with 
one  long 
street  lined  by 
nnpretending 
honsee,  chiefly 
of  one  story, 
and  never  of 
more  than 
two.  It  ia  a 
calm,  qniet 
town,  with 
indnatriona 
people* 

Nothing 
aboot  it  ang- 
geata  an  in- 
sane asylum; 
you  see  no 
stately  bnild- 
ing,  barred 
and  walledi 
yet  the  whole 
vitUge  ia  an 
asylum,  and 
it  yon  enter 
the  chief  inn, 
the  **Armea 
deTtirnhont*" 
you  may  be 
startled  to 
find  that 
most  of  the 
people  ait  ting 
aronnfl,  ohat* 

ting  or  reading  the  papers,  are  lanaUca.  Qheel  became 
a  resort  for  the  demented  far  back  in  the  Hiddle  Ages, 
when  the  afflicted  of  all  kinds  catne  to  seek  relief  at  the 
tomb  of  an  Irbh  virgin,  Saint  Dympna,  who  met  her 
fleatU  here. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Mnaenm  of  Art  at  the  Central  Parki 
there  hangs  on  the  wall  a  triptych,  whioh  the  oatalogae 
le^Lvea  aa  a  riddle.  It  is,  however,  a  seriea  of  pictnrca 
from  the  life  of  St.  Dympna,  patron t-aa  of  Gheel,  and 
The 03 as  Campbell,  if  memory  is  not  treaoherona,  inveated 
her  legend  with  tbe  charma  of  his  verae^ 
8he  fied  from  Ireland  to  aeoapo  the  nnbolj  lore  of  her 
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own  father,   one  ol  tbe  kings  of  the  ifilaodi    aad  loDg 
el  tided  Uis  search,  bul  the  monej  she  spenti  coins  not 

.  easilj  paased,  betrayed  her  course  ;  ahe  waa  overtaken  and 

|ilaiQ  by  the  relentless  fatber  at  Gheol,  in  Belgium.  She 
ind  tbe  aged  priest  vho  accompanied  her  were  honored  as 

^boljr  martyrs.  Their  relics  were  enshrined,  and  her  story 
handed  down  in  prose  and  Terse^  In  legendary  lore  and 
works  of  atL 

Tbe  tomb  of  St  Pympn^  became  a  great  shrme  in  the 
days  of  pilgrimages,  and  ceUa  were  bnitt  around  the 
churoh*  where  an  old  woman  cooked  mealu  for  the  guests. 

^Gfa^n&IJy  it  became  a  recognized  resort  for  all  whose 

Dn  was   impairedt  and  most  of  the  people  began  to 

Itend  tbe   patieota.     There   was  no  oonfinement ;  the 

Insane  were  pilgrims^  under  tbe  protection  of  the  Chnrch, 

and  thufl  shielded  from  harsh  or  severe  treatment 

The  whole  tillage  of  Qheel  thus  became  accustomed  to 
tbe  management  of  lunatics.  Every  house,  almost,  had  its 
iQsane  guest,  and  the  entire  population  became  and  have 
remained  experts  in  the  most  rational  way  of  treating  the 
irrational.  This  state  of  thiogs  grew  up  insensibly,  and 
without  premeditation.  It  is,  too,  peoolinr  to  Gbeel,  the 
City  of  tbe  Simple,  for  all  sarronnding  villages  and  hamlets 
mauifeat  a  strong  ayersion  to  the  insane. 

Tbe  healthy  influence  of  family-life  is  the  prevailing 
element  in  the  sj^stem  adopted  at  Qheel ;  and  while  it 
^astitutes  the  peculiarity  of  that  system,  it  is  the  great 

^•coret  of  its  suooesa. 

Tbe  arrival  of  a  boarder  in  a  family  is  generally  cele- 
brated as  a  little  family  festivity.  The  simple-minded 
Camplnois,  whose  wife  is  tbe  proAiding  genins  of  the 
household,  provides,  on  tbe  oi^casion.  a  *♦  reception  meal "; 
^^ho  children  wear  their  Sunday  oJothea  ;  if  in  Winter, 
another  log  is  added  to  the  ^e,  the  brass  skillets  and 
pans  receive  an  txtra  rub,  a  clean  cloth  covers  the  board, 
and  the  cottage  interior  seems  to  ^mile  on  tbe  newcomer. 

^The  intercourse,  begun  nndtrr  theae  auspice?,  is  main- 
jned  in  the  same  spirit,  and  soon  the  gnest  reciprocates 
the  confidence  with  which  he  is  treited*  He  makes  a 
l\  iend  of  bis  host,  pours  tbe  recital  of  hi^^  troubles  into  his 
eiir,  and  receives  consolation  and  advice.  Sharing  in  tbe 
prosperity  and  adversity  of  the  family,  partaking  of  their 
daily  life,  he  attends  with  them  the  religious  service  of 
the  church,  he  kneeb  with  them  at  the  angelus  bell,  he 
j  )in8  in  their  family  devotions,  he  becomes,  in  fact,  one 
of  themselves,  and  he  feels  himself  surrounded  by  the 
most  endearing  ties — he  who  before  was  misunderstood, 
perhaps  ill-treated,  the  scorn  and  disgrace  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  allied  by  blood,  meets  in  these  hospitable 
Bl rangers  a  whole  family  regarding  him  with  but  one  sen- 
timent, that  of  benevolence  and  afiTection.  He  who  was 
nobody  has  become  the  object  of  every  one^a  regard  and 
attention  ;  he  liaes  in  his  own  estimAtion,  and  soon,  by 
his  efforts  to  show  his  gratitude,  feels  that  he  is  in  a  poei- 
fioQ  to  earn  the  kindness  he  at  first  received  gratuitously. 
Gradually  he  gains  tbe  level  of  those  by  whom  he  ia  Bar- 
onnded,  and  often  this  sim|)te  and  spontaneous  reansoita- 
kion  of  moral  vigor  alone  suffioea  to  effect  his  cure. 

Tbe  diiily  familiar  intercourse  pervading  all  the  habits 
and  practices  of  life,  imperceptibly  regulating  its  duties, 
and  unobtrusivelv  determining  tbe  position  occupied  in 
the  household  by  the  boarder,  withdraws  his  thonghts 
from  himself,  and  while  providing  him  with  an  occupa- 
tion, aives  him  an  interest  in  the  jovs  and  sorrows  of 
those  among  whom  he  is  received  and  treated  as  one  of 
tbemselvefl. 

In  all  things  eqnal  with  them,  exempt  that  his  well* 
bring  is  more  considered,  more  studied,  better  cared  for, 
allowed  full  liberty  to  come  and  go  aa  he  plcasee,  to  work 


or  be  idle,  to  rise  or  retire,  he  has  no  oontrAdiotioa  to 
resist,  no  opposition  to  combat,  and  one  great  canae  of 
irritation  is  thns  entirely  removed.  It  he  be  mischiev- 
ously inclined,  or  afilioted  with  that  digital  restleaanets 
which  we  often  observe  even  in  persons  allowed  to  be 
perfectly  sane,  he  ia  suffered  to  destroy  what  he  pleaaea 
Tue  objects  that  come  in  his  way  are  comparatively  value* 
less,  and  it  is  asserted  that  in  most  of  those  cases  where  il 
is  otherwise,  the  grief  or  annoyance  of  the  owners  of  such 
articles  as  has  been  demolished  had  more  ellect  on  the 
patient  than  the  restrictions  or  punishments  imposed 
under  other  systems  ;  many  such  patients  have,  in  eonse* 
qnence  of  the  vexation  tbey  felt  at  having  injured  thoM 
who  were  uniformly  kind  to  them,  snoceasf ully  labored  to 
overcome  the  habit,  and  iu  a  case  of  recent  occurrence,  it 
appears  that  a  **Jeun6  demoiselle,'*  who  had  been  plaoed 
for  two  years  in  a  lunatic  asylum  where  she  had  been 
severely  reprimanded,  and  even  punished,  for  the  indul- 
gence of  her  wantonly  mischievous  habits,  and  who  on 
first  arriving  at  Gheel  seemed  disposed  to  destroy  every* 
thing  that  came  in  her  way,  became  an  altered  being 
under  the  plan  pursued  here. 

It  is  true,  she  is  not  completely  cured ;  but  being  un- 
able to  master  the  inclination,  she  would,  after  a  time,  of 
her  own  accord,  whenever  she  foresaw  the  approach  of  a 
crisis,  select  some  utterly  worthless  object,  such  as  a  rag 
or  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  to  exercise  her  destructive 
propensities.  ' 

One  young  man  now  there —an  Englishman,  and  for  a 
time  tbe  only  one  of  the  nation  at  Gheel — bad  so  tmcon- 
querable  a  predilection  for  the  amusement  of  breaking 
windows,  togetber  with  other  expensive  and  unattractive 
habits,  that  after  a  four  years'  residence  at  a  private 
asylum  In  England,  where  he  grew  daily  worse,  the 
physician  under  whose  care  he  had  been  placed  declined 
to  keep  him  any  longer*  He  was  then  sent  to  Gheel, 
where,  tlie  first  dny  he  arrived*  ho  broke  twenty-eight 
panes  of  glass,  with  every  demonstration  of  vindictive 
glee.  No  notice  whatever  wag  taken  of  tbis  feat,  at  which 
he  seemed  very  much  mortified.  The  next  day  he  made 
a  second  attempt^  but  tbis  time  confined  himself  to  about 
half  tbe  number*  Tbe  same  course  was  pursued,  from 
which  moment,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  entirely  aban* 
doned  the  pastime,  and  durinj:;  the  three  or  four  vears  he 
has  been  at  Gheel  he  has  never  since  indulged  himself  in 
the  same  way. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  fair  example  or  tlie  spfrit  in  which 
the  eccentricities  of  the  insane  are  met,  and  it  is  very  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  thoroughly  the  '*  nourricin^n,'*  "whtlm 
apparently  pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations,  just  as  il 
tbe  lunatic  inmate  did  not  exist,  underatand  how  to 
manage  them.  An  inoiJent  illustrative  of  thia  is  worth 
recording  : 

1.  poor  fellow,  pensioned  in  a  middle-class  house,  waa 
every  now  and  then  subject  to  a  nervons  crisis,  during 
wbieb  he  threatened  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  window  ; 
the  fiourricier^  perceiving  that  the  restraint  he  h^  -ht 

it  necessary  to  impose  only  made  matters  w^  r< 

mined  on  an  opposite  course  ;  he  observed  that  tbe  man 
talked  and  blustered  about  his  intention  in  a  mode  seldom 
pur^n^d  by  those  seriously  bent  on  snob  a  step,  so  ona 
day,  wben  he  was  more  violent  than  usual,  he  rpplif^d  wttli 
great  oalmness,  and  without  taking  his  ayes  off  his  Ia«t — 
for  he  was  a  cobbler  by  trade  : 

*«  rit  tell  you  what  it  is,  Tvou,  you've  talk^A  of  Oils  aa 
often  that  T  am  quite  tired  of  tbe  mbjeelt  no^^ 
suaded  you  aro  right,  and  that  the  beat  thing  v  lij 

is  to  try  the  window*  aince  yon  aro  not  satisfied  with  bq 

out  n{  ihi"-  il.inr." 


I 
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"  But  I  shall  be  kiJIeil  V  replied  the  lunatio,  complete] j 
taken  aback  by  the  ooolnes^  of  hifi  hosL 

*'  Db,  that  is  t/tjur  lookoat ;  aee  here,  I'll  help  yoa  io 
far  aa  opening  the  window  goea^  but  the  reet  jou  must  do 
for  yonnelt  And  he  rose  and  dt^Uberntely  opened  the 
lattice,  whiob  was  only  one  at^ry  from  the  grouodi  and 
bobw  it  WM  a  dun^heap.  reaohing  faUy  half  tbe  dlatiiDCe* 
•Now/' he  oaulinaed,  *•!  am  going  dowQ  to  dinner,  so 
*iJ  aay  'good^bj/  (or  I  eoppoae  you  don*t  want  me.** 

If  the  cobbler  felt  any  olarm  for  the  reaiilt  of  hia  exporl- 
ment,  ha  was  aoon  reassured,  for  the  lanatic,  looking 
steadily  at  Lim  to  see  if  be  could  possibly  be  in  earneat, 
walked  to  the  caaemont  nod  oloaed  it«  observing  : 

•*To  dinner,  you  said  7  Well,  I  don*t  mind  if  I  dine, 
too ;  I  <un  do  thia  afterward." 

With  these  words  he  followed  hia  aonrrkitfr,  a  fid  no 
further  allnaion  was  e?er  made  to  egress  by  the  window. 

I  was  told  cf  ft  touching  inatanco  of  attachment  and 
scneibihty  where  a  young  lunatic,  finding  that  the  noise 
of  his  violin  worried  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  was 
aick,  destroyed  Lis  instrament  thai  ho  might  not  be 
tempted  to  gaiaasy  his  determination. 

It  is  intereating  and  tngg^atiTe  to  aee  these  poor  aliiioted 
creatures  doing  their  best  to  help,  by  their  labor,  the  family 
Among  whom  their  lot  is  east.  The  care  of  the  children 
generally  falls  to  their  share,  and  the  gentleness  with 
which  they  tend  them  ia  remnrlcable  ;  they  wash,  dress 
aod  feed  them,  walk  ont  with  them  and  play  with  tbom. 
It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  an  old  feUow,  who  might 
be  the  grandfather,  carrying  an  infant  in  his  arms,  while 
three  or  four  older  children  follow  his  ateps,  or  gambol  by 
his  side ;  and  this  is  the  happiest  as  well  as  tbe  most 
fayorable  moment  of  the  lunatic's  mouotonoua  existence  ; 
the  Bocioty  of  these  little  ones  and  their  innocent  joys  End 
an  echo  in  his  unsophisticated  mind,  and  he  can  follow 
without  an  e^orfc  tlie  meaning  of  their  simple  prattle, 
meeting  a  congeniality  in  their  ideas,  limited,  like  hia 
own,  to  the  objects  they  see  around  them. 

Their  confiding  helpleasDess  seems  to  touch  a  rospon- 
etye  chord  in  his  heart,  and  to  draw  him  closer  to  them, 
while  it  briogs  out  the  bettor  feelings  of  his  nAtnre. 
When  they  are  well,  he  natarally  becomes  their  playmate 
and  companion,  and  when  they  are  ill,  and  he  feels  his 
inability  to  bring  akillf  judgment  or  experience  to  their 
flid,  ho  aits  despondiugly  by,  watching,  weeping,  and 
often  praying,  forgetting  for  the  time  his  own  troubles, 
whims  and  ailments,  and  ready,  if  not  eager,  to  render 
any  service  to  the  aorro^ving  house hold»  whose  grief, 
maybe,  he  only  half  understands. 

The  dormant  aflection  he  feels  for  the  family  at  whoso 
fireside  he  hoa  been  received,  only  requires  some  such  oc* 
Cftsiou  to  elicit  its  depth  and  it«i  sincerity ;  and  when  a 
patient  has  been  pronounce  1  cured,  and  it  is  desiMblo  for 
him  to  return  to  his  own  relations,  heartbreaking  on  both 
«Ides  is  the  hour  of  separation.  Barely  does  an  instance 
ocoor  let  Oheel  of  any  patient  wishing  to  change  hia  dom- 
icile, or  to  leaTO  tbe  family  on  which  he  had  been  origin- 
ally quartered.  In  almost  every  case  they  acem  to  become 
the  enfant  gdU  d<i  la  mahon^  and  to  endear  themselves  to 
their  protectora  as  much  as  Ihey  are  attached  to  them, 
Tbe  relationship  is  a  very  tonchinaj  one,  and  the  tra* 
diiionil  antecedents  of  Gbeel  render  the  mutoal  tie  pecu* 
llarly  ioleresting. 

There  is  scarcely  a  trade  that  ii  not  pnraued  in  Gheel 
by  persons  recognized  as  inaana  I  saw  the  handiwork  of 
cabinet-makers^  joiners,  shoe-makera,  tailors,  sabot-makers 
and  many  otbeia  At  a  forge,  several  men  working  at 
tlje  trade  of  the  bhirkftmitb,  were  manufacturing  wheel- 
tiro?,  borfteahoee,  culinary  vesaela,  eta 


Many  perform  with  fidelity  and  aocuracy  the  duties  ol 
commissionn^iies,  not  only  carrying  messages  and  parcele. 
but  making  purchases  and  bringing  back  change  onirectly 
to  their  employ ars.  It  is  not  without  a  mebncUoIy  inter- 
eat  that  one  obaervda  traces  of  the  small  childish  vanity 
with  which  theyrecaive  theae  marks  of  tru4,  and  look  t^r 
commendation  when  they  think  they  arc  cotitled  to  iL 

In  the  field?,  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  laborers,  male 
and  female,  are  lunatics  or  epileptics,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  thg  medical  staff  that  agricultare  b  by  far  the  best  oc- 
cupation they  can  follow.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one 
worth  recording,  that  although  trusted  with  Ecythea, 
sickles,  shears,  billhooks,  spades,  hoes  and  other  dangerous 
tools,  they  have  never  been  known  to  misuse  them. 

Such  is  the  system  pursued  at  Oheel,  and  the  whole 
body  of  insane  are  utjder  the  cnre  of  Bkrllful  physicians 
who  make  mental  disease  their  almost  sole  atndy.  It  con- 
trasts sharply  with  oar  methods  in  the  liberty  allowed  the 
insane,  and  in  employing  them  in  their  own  avooalions, 
thus  preventing  much  of  the  brooding  and  matinoui 
spirit  aroused  by  our  system*  The  induenoe  of  the  Gheel 
idea,  not  to  make  any  individual  distinctions,  may  be 
seen  in  the  gentler  and  highly  successful  system  in  the 
Xew  York  State  Hom<oopathio  Asylum  at  Middletown, 
and  in  some  institutions  for  women  under  the  control  of 
religions  communities,  like  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  as  at 
!ifount  Hope,  in  Mar j land,  aud  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

Our  asylums  are  too  generally  regarded  as  houses  of 
detention,  but  as  Pr,  Parigot  well  remarks^  •♦Not  the 
custody,  but  the  cure  cf  the  sane  should  be  the  aole 
object.  Common  efforts  would  bring  at  last  an  immecae 
benefit— namely,  that  Insane  patients  must  be  cured,  and 
not  to  be  considered  prima  facie  as  beings  to  be  pat  In 
custody  for  their  lifetime.*' 

At  Gheel,  where  they  03me  and  go  as  they  please, 
where  they  feel  themselves  as  much  at  liberty  as  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  recognize  no  inequality  in 
their  condition,  we  find  they  act  as  they  see  others  act, 
and  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  complain  of  their  position. 
What  should  they  seek  to  escape  from  ?  The  whole  place 
18  theirs ;  if  they  leave  the  house,  no  one  asks  them 
whither  they  are  going,  or  how  long  they  will  be  absent ; 
and  if,  through  inadvertence,  they  wander  along  the  road 
which  takes  them  out  of  the  village,  it  is  never  with  a 
view  to  with! raw  themselves,  and  they  are  only  too  thank* 
fol  to  be  brought  back.  Each  of  the  six  **  gar  Jet  di 
aecfion**  is  responsible  for  tboee  located  withiu  hia 
distiict,  and  if  he  perceives  in  any  nnusunlly  vicious  luna- 
tto  an  intention  to  give  his  hosts  the  alip,  all  he  would  do 
would  be  to  fasten  round  his  ankles  the  humane  contri- 
vance, which,  while  it  could  not  hurt  a  newborn  child, 
would  prevent  the  wearer  fiom  running  away,  and  at  the 
aame  time  admit  of  his  being  left  at  large. 

The  number  of  physicians  in  attendance  is  inad^quste^ 
and  the  care  of  tho  insane  is  left  too  absolutely  to  keepers* 
generally  without  medical  training,  who  become  hardened, 
and  look  only  to  the  coofioement  of  the  inmates  without  a 
thought  of  their  cure.  These  men  come  in  time  to  look 
upon  any  complaint  of  their  coudnct  as  an  insult,  and  as 
tbe  means  of  revenge  are  in  their  own  hands,  and  with 
none  but  insane,  and  thtrefore  incompetent,  witneasess, 
they  often  wreak  their  vengeance  in  the  most  brutal  form. 

In  one  of  the  cases  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
public  last  Summer,  a  iane  reporter  confined  as  a  lunatic 
found  means  to  commnnloale  with  friends*  Whea  this 
was  discovered  he  was  punished  by  the  keeper,  with  coc- 
auement  in  a  cage  among  rafing  maoiacs. 

No  keeper  in  prison  or  atylum  should  be  **judge« 
jury»  bangmani  rope  and  all,**     *'ir,  in  the  intereet  of 
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then  be  safely  allowed,  for  the  nnfortanate  people  gener- 
allj  feel  the  retarn  of  the  maladj,  and  will  ask  in  time  to 
be  restrained.  This  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Hosack,  and 
with  manj  whom  every  reader  has  heard  of  in  his  circle  of 
acquaintance. 

Physicians,  lawyers,  the  benevolent,  generally  admit  the 
neosssity  of  a  wider,  healthier  legislation  in  regard  to  this 
nnfortnnate  cluss,  and  that  eyerything  should  be  sabordi- 
nated  to  their  ultimate  care  and  restoration.  No  object 
of  higher  importance,  indeed,  is  now  before  the  American 
people,  and  the  State  which  first  codifies,  by  the  highest 
standards  of  Natoral  Law  and  Medical  Science,  its  whole 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  will  accomplish  a 
reform  never  to  be  forgotten  in  its  history. 


OF  LITERARY   HUSBANDS. 
That  Ladies  Should  Beware  of  Getting  Such,  and  Why. 

There  could  be  few  more  critical  tasks  than  to  write  a 
trcAtise  on  the  choice  of  wives  or  husbands,  but  we  need 
not  be  OTerscrupulous  about  warning  ladies  in  search  of 
husbands  to  beware  of  men  of  literary  habits,  and  wo 
should  be  doing  a  kindness  if  we  adyise  literary  men  oon- 
templating  matrimony  to  select  for  their  wives  judicious 
and  patient  nurses  rather  than  charming  and  brilliant 
women.  There  is  a  comfortable  doctrine  held  by  wives 
that  all  husbands  are  more  or  less  selfish,  and  we  admit 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  this  theory. 
Hunting  husbands,  shooting  husband.1.  Parliamentary 
husbands  and  business  husbands  generally  seek  their  own 
amusement  as  the  principal  end  of  their  lives,  while  the 
pleasures  of  their  wives  are  regarded  as  desirable  but 
aeoondary  objects  ;  but  none  of  the  above-mentioned  are 
so  purely  selfish  as  are  certain  literary  husbands.  Strictly 
pleasure-seeking  husbands  often  study  their  own  amuse- 
ments only,  while  they  worship  their  wives.  Literary 
husbands  also  study  their  own  amusement  only,  while 
they  worship  themselves.  Moreover,  in  intercourse  with 
their  fellow-creatures,  ordinary  mortals  usually  imbibe 
some  fresh  ideas  or  learn  a  little  entertaining  gossip,  and 
are  consequently  more  or  less  agreeable  companions  to 
their  wivea  Bat  the  literary  man  spends  the  day  at  home 
in  his  own  den,  where  his  brain  feeds  chiefly  upon  itself, 
with  a  few  books,  by  way  of  condiment,  by  writers  hold- 
ing his  own  identical  opinions  ;  so  that  he  is  unlikely  to 
be  very  fresh  or  amasiog,  when  he  seeks  the  society  of  his 
wifa 

Like  a  savage  animal  that  cannot  be  approached  with- 
ont  danger,  the  literary  husband,  as  we  have  said,  spends 
his  time  in  his  study.  He  may  be  concocting  jokes  for  a 
comic  paper  or  writing  a  treatise  on  Christian  gentleness ; 
but,  for  all  that,  when  sitting  at  his  writing-table,  he  will 
be  as  ill-tempered  and  as  snappish  as  a  bull  terrier  on  his 
chain.  The  judicious  wife  will  be  wary  in  approaching 
him  on  such  occasions.  If  the  kitchen  chimney  is  on  fire, 
or  if  the  pipes  are  bursting,  •*  dear  George  "  must  not  be 
distarbed  on  that  account,  or  the  heat  of  his  wrath  and 
the  explosion  of  his  temper  are  likely  to  exceed  the  worst 
that  can  happen  from  those  domestic  calamities.  He  may 
be  writing  the  most  calm  and  urimpassioned  judgment 
on  the  disputes  between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelines ; 
but  it  would  be  unwise  in  his  wife  to  calculate  on  his 
giving?  an  equally  temperate  decision  on  a  squabble  be- 
tween the  cook  and  the  butler  during  the  hours  that  he 
spends  in  his  chair  of  literary  jurisdiction.  It  is  ime  that 
there  are  some  literary  husbands  who  will  make  attempts 
to  be  courteous  when  invaded  in  their  sanctuma.  They 
will  assure  their  wives  that  they  '*  are  not  in  tiie  least  in  the 


way,"  while  their  nervous  restlessness  too  plainlj  belics 
their  words ;  they  may  even  aasume  a  ghastly  smile  when 
a  thorough  reorganization  of  their  rooms  is  anggeatad,  and 
there  may  be  a  very  pretty  struggle  between  the  parental 
and  the  literary  instincts  when  their  youngest  ehildren 
are  brought  into  their  dens,  but  it  only  requires  baif  an 
eye  to  see  that  they  are  in  reality  as  much  put  out  9A  a 
servant  disturbed  at  a  meal,  which  we  take  to  be  the  ex- 
treme example  of  human  acridity.     Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable expression  ever  assumed  by  a  literary  husband 
ii  that  which  he  wears  when  his  wife  requests  him  to  come 
into  the  drawing-room  to  help  to  entertain  some  friends, 
especially  when  she  assures  him  that  they  are  awmxe  he  is 
at  horn?.    His  face,  again,  is  a  study  ii  she  enters  his 
room  when  he  is  in  the  middle  of  a  long  and  oaxefnlly 
prepared  sentence  with  the  pleasing  annonncement  that 
the  housekeeper  complains  of  "a  smell"  in  one  of  the 
back  passages. 

Much  literary  work  is  apt  to  engender  irritability. 
When  the  mind  is  deeply  absorbed  in  some  interesting 
subject,  and  an  idea  has  been  grasped  after  considerable 
mental  exertion,  abrupt  interruption  is  very  trying.  A 
sudden  disturbance  of  such  a  kind  will  produce  actual 
headache  in  some  people.  It  is  also  exceedingly  ixritatisg 
to  feel  that  the  clew  which  had  only  just  been  found,  after 
so  much  trouble,  has  been  lost,  perhaps  never  to  be  re- 
gained. It  is  needless  to  add  that  much  literary  occupa- 
tion, relieved  by  but  little  fresh  air  and  exercise,  is  a  n&oat 
likely  cause  of  dyspepsia. 

Now,  the  combination  of  an  original  mind  and  a 
dyspeptic  body  may  be  highly  favorable  to  amusing 
writing  of  a  pungent  and  sarcastic  nature,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  equally  favorable  to  domestic  happiness. 
Another  thing  that  detracts  from  the  sociability  of  a 
literary  husband  is  his  habit  of  relapsing  into  brown 
studies  of  long  duration.  Sometimes  the  ideas  that  refuse 
to  be  invoked  in  the  study  begin  to  flow  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  dining-room,  and  a  literary  husband,  when  his 
ideas  are  "on  the  flow,"  is  an  object  sacred  from  disturb- 
ance. When  in  that  celestial  condition  he  is,  doubtless, 
worthy  of  great  reverence,  but  ho  can  scarcely  be  called 
an  amusing  member  of  society. 

There  are  many  living  creatures  that  are  a  nuisance  in  a 
house.  A  naughty  boy  is  one;  a  mangy  dog  is  another, 
and  a  third  is  an  early  student  of  the  violin  ;  but  of  all 
domestic  nuisances  a  man  who  is  writing  a  book  is,  to  our 
mind,  the  worst.  If  he  is  writing  it  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, he  is  an  unmitigated  bore.  He  thinks  of  nothing; 
else.  What  is  it  to  him  that  the  country  is  involved  in 
war,  that  the  Ministry  have  been  beaten,  or  that  his  drains 
are  out  of  order,  unless  these  facts  have  at  least  an  indi- 
rect bearing  on  his  work  ?  He  spends  most  of  his  timo 
closeted  in  his  study,  and  if  he  goes  out  he  has  a  notebook 
at  hand  to  receive  his  ideas.  If  he  reads  at  all  he  confines 
himself  to  books  bearing  on  the  subject  that  he  is  treating 
in  his  great  work.  He  is  absent  and  preoccupied  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  he  enlivens  her  nights  by 
talking  in  his  sleep  on  the  subject  of  his  book.  If  he  is 
writing  it  for  pleasure  rather  than  for  business,  ho  is  an 
even  greater  nuisance,  for  then  he  not  only  makes  it  his 
own  amusement,  but  expects  those  about  him  to  moke  it 
theirs  also,  Hia  book,  its  present  and  its  future  contents, 
most  form  the  leading  topic  of  conversation  in  the  family 
if  be  is  to  be  kept  in  good  humor.  As  every  half-dozen 
pages  of  onunped,  blotted  and  mnch-correoted  manuscript 
is  finiahed,  it  is  submitted  to  the  Tarioua  members  of  the 
fkjBiily  for  pernsaL  Their  verdict  must,  of  course,  always 
be  faToraUSi  How' good !  How  clever  1  How  amuBiDg ! 
It  is  ea^  enough  to  nraise,  and  during  a  long  life  a  wife 
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mnj  declare  that  each  new  specimen  of  her  husbiiiil^a  sorib- 
bling  U  thd  best ;  bat  literitrj  husbantla  have  flometimea 
aa  nafortuoate  habit  of  ankiug  their  wires  to  muke  ang- 
pretitions.  In  sQcU  cmea,  the  wif  j  is  put  intotUia  awkward 
po^itJOD,  that  if  she  makes  euggestiiODs  she  is  prettj  oer* 
tiiiu  to  be  severelj  anabbed,  while,  if  she  makes  none,  she 
will  be  accosed  of  takmg  no  iuterest  in  tbe  work. 

Worst  of  all«  soma  literarj  husbands  expect  their  wives 
to  write  out  fair  copies  of  their  stilted  and  illegible 
scrawls*  of  thej  even  go  so  far  as  to  sit  in  armchairs 
amoking  oigara  while  their  wives  write  at  their  diotation* 

One  of  the  most  tryiog  periods  to  wives  of  literary  hus- 
bands  is  that  during  which  the  bundles  of  manusonpt  ore 
traveliog  about  from  publisher  to  publisher.  Tbe  hns* 
band  can  scarcely  sleep  at  uight,  so  aQxioua  is  he  about  the 
conteuta  of  the  morning's  postbag.  Of  oonrae^  mmy 
days,  or  even  weeks,  elapse  before  the  first  publisher 
gives  his  verdict  At  Ust  a  polite  note,  describing  his  re- 
gret at  being  UDable  to  uodei  take  the  publicatioUi  renders 
the  unhappy  writer  a  sayage  in  his  family  for  a  fortnight. 
Or  perhaps  a  browo  paper  parcel  arrives.  coutaiDing  the 
precious  manuscript  sjfe  aud  sound,  and  also  a  slip  of 
paper  inscribed  with  Hie  magio  words,  ''Declined  with 
thanks,**  after  the  re<:eipt  of  which  the  disappoiuted 
aspirant  will  be  quite  unapproachable  for  some  houia,  and 
will  be  unendurable  for  m^ny  weeks. 

When  the  welUtraTeled  manuscript  has  been  at  last  ac- 
cepted, the  writer  falla  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  for  a  time, 
but  he  assumes  a  bumptiousness  that  is  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  near  relations.  When  the  proofs  arrive,  the 
horrors  seem  to  begin  all  over  again.  The  husband  shuts 
himself  up  for  hours  at  a  time,  as  of  old,  and  everything 
has  to  give  way  to  the  great  undertaking.  The  eater- 
tainment  of  the  eveniugs  is  to  have  the  book  read  aloud 
from  "real  print,"  thb  proceeding  being  rendered  more 
attractive  by  the  autljof's  constantly  stopping  the  reader 
by,  **  Wait  m  momeut ;  if  you  will  give  me  the  proof,  I 
think  I  will  idter  a  word  there/* 

There  are  also  frequent  pauses  to  ask  the  andienoe 
whether  there  are  not  '*  too  many  '  wbichea  *  in  that  sen* 
teuee/'  or  whether  there  ought  to  l^e  a  comma  or  a  semi- 
colon after  the  word  *' reliable,"  and  the  reader  is  often 
requested  to  begin  again  from  the  top  of  the  page.  The 
apparently  interminable  interval  between  the  return  of 
the  oorreoted  proofs  and  the  publication  of  the  book  haa 
no  tendency  to  make  the  author  light<hearted.  He  altera 
nately  wonders  when  it  will  appear,  and  whether  be  was 
wise  in  writing  it  at  alh  He  has  almost  reduced  himself 
to  forgetful  oess  of  the  whole  matter  when  the  book  actually 
appears.  Hia  wife's  cares  and  troubles  then  become  very 
aimilaj  to  thoee  of  a  nurse  who  has  the  charge  of  "an  in- 
valid gentlemaa'*  He  is  put  into  a  fever  by  the  absence 
of  any  reviews  of  his  in  the  Erst  week  ofter  publication  ; 
and  when  no  criticisms  of  It  appear  in  the  principal 
journals  for  a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  a  month,  he  becomes 
infuriated  with  hia  publisher,  who  cannot,  he  says,  be 
taking  the  alif^hteat  trouble  about  his  book.  He  will  also 
be  much  irriti^ted  if  he  does  not  receive  prompt  and  very 
favorable  criticisms  from  the  friends  to  whom  he  has  pre- 
sented copies.  Ha  will  not  be  able  to  understand  why 
they  have  not  thrown  all  other  engagements  and  occupa- 
tion<i  on  one  side,  and  spent  their  time  iu  greedily  read* 
lag  hia  book  until  it  wa^  finished.  He  will  bo  secretly 
angry,  again,  if  any  of  his  fiiands  who  profess  to  have 
read  it  with  pleasure  are  found  by  no  means  to  know  it  by 
heart  when  put  through  a  viva  voce  exiimination.  It  may 
be  readily  imagined  that  under  the^e  conditions  the 
author  if  scarcely  the  most  amiable  and  light-hearted  of 
men  in  his  own  family  circle. 


We  are  inclioed  to  think  that  for  a  couple  of  months 
after  the  ap|>earaooe  of  the  Erst  review  of  a  book  its  author 
ought  to  be  placed  in  solitary  confinement  The  time  that 
follows  is  a  trying  one  both  to  himself  nnd  his  relaliveo. 
Even  the  most  favorable  of  his  critics  rarely  please  him, 
for  he  considers  thut  they  praise  the  less  important  pdrta 
of  hia  work,  while  they  altogether  omit  to  notice  iU  cleT«> 
erest  features. 

If  his  p:tnegyrists  fail  to  satisfy  him,  what  shall  be  aaid 
of  his  adverse  reviewers  ?  D^  not  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  remember  tho  reception  that  he  gave  to  a 
certain  lukewarm  criticism  ?  Aud  oon  they  not  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  one  sneering  review  brought  on  an  attock  of 
his  gout  ?  Bat  what  shall  be  snid  of  a  pnrticnlar  article 
that  appeared  in  one  of  the  weekly  journals  ?  Bid  not  hit 
wife  contrive  that  the  paper  shoidd  be  mislaid  before  he 
had  read  it,  aud  did  she  not  persuade  him  to  start  for  a 
abort  tour  to  the  west  of  France  two  days  after  its  public 
cation,  with  the  hope  of  preventing  him  from  eeetug  the 
obnoxious  print  at  all  ?  Did  it  not  also  happen  that'a  well- 
meaning  friend  cut  out  the  article  and  sent  it  alter  him« 
and  had  not  hia  beloved  wifd  a  nice  time  of  it  when  tho 
said  article  reached  him  at  Bt  Malow,here  ehe  had  to  bear 
the  full  and  undivided  consequences  of  his  fury  ? 

We  have  carefully  confined  ourselves  in  this  article  to 
ita  special  subject— namely,  literary  husbands.  In  cob- 
elusion »  we  may  throw  out  a  hint  that  there  ore  a!so  inch 
persona  aa  literary  wives,  but  ihey  are  a  subject  on  which 
we  should  tremble  to  enter. 


TUE  KARLY  WATCHES. 

Edward  YL  appears  t>  have  been  the  first  Euglishmaa 
to  wear  a  watch,  and  this  consisted  of  "onne  laram,  or 
watch  of  iron,  the  case  being  likewise  of  iron  gilt,  with 
two  plumettes  of  lead"— that  is  to  say,  it  was  driven  by 
weights.  This  ia  supposed  to  have  been  received  by  the 
king  as  n  present  from  Nnremburg,  and  was  playfully 
called  a  Nuremburg  animated  egg.  An  Italian  tounel, 
written  by  Gosper  Viacontl,  in  Ur»0,  makea  mention  of 
wabohc%  and  Shakespeare  refers  to  one  in  •*  Twelfth 
Night/*  when  he  makes  Maholto  say,  "  I  frown  a  whila 
and  perchance  wind  up  my  watch**' 

Queen  Elizabeth  hod  a  watch  in  shape  exactly  like  a 
duck,  with  chased  feathers,  ths  lower  pari  of  which 
opened,  and  the  face  or  dial  was  of  silver,  ornamented 
with  a  gilt  design.  The  outer  base  was  of  brass,  and  thai 
in  ita  turn  was  covered  with  black  leather  ornamented 
with  silver  studs.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  gave  a  curioua 
token  of  affection  to  her  faithful  maid -of- honor,  Msry 
Seatoo,  in  the  ahape  of  a  watx^h  in  the  form  of  a  ^kull,  the 
dial  occupying  the  ploc^  of  the  palate,  and  the  works  that 
of  the  brains.  The  hours  were  marked  in  Boman  letters. 
A  bell  in  the  hollow  of  the  shnll  received  the  works,  and 
a  hammer  struck  tbe  houra.  Striking  watches  were  un- 
common,  and  in  the  time  of  Louis  XT.  a  stolen  watch  war, 
by  ita  striking,  disoorered  in  possession  of  the  thief. 

Guy  Fawkrs  an  I  his  associatea  had  a  watch  when  they 
intended  to  blowup  the  House  of  Farliameftt,  "to  try 
concloaions  for  the  long  and  short  burning  of  the  fusee.** 
All  these  early  watches  had  but  one  hand,  and  required 
winding  up  twice  a  day,  until,  in  1550,  springs  were  bu1>- 
stituted  for  weighU,  ^ 

As  TtVE  diamond  is  found  in  the  darkness  of  the  mine* 
aa  the  lightning  shoota  with  moat  vivid  flashea  from  the 
gloomie*«t  cloud,  so  does  mirthfntneas  frequently  proceed 
from  a  heart  suaceptiblo  of  I  he  deepest  melancholy. 


TEE   MERUAID    OF  OALLOWAT. 
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THE  MERMAID    OF  OALLOWAT. 


"ADd  a*  in  courteeie,  fair  knioht. 

A  maiden's  mind  to  "win; 
The  gowd  laeing  C  thy  green  weedi 

Wad  harm  her  lilie  Bkin.»» 

Syne  cuist  he  aff  his  green  mantle. 

Hemmed  wi*  the  red  gowd  roun*; 
His  costly  doublet  cnist  he  aff, 

Wi*  red  gowd  flowered  doun. 

••  Now  ye  maun  luime  my  yellow  hair 

Doun  wi*  my  pearl ie  kame; 
Then  rowe  me  in  thy  green  mantle, 

And  tak'  me  maiden  hame. 

•'  But  first  come  tak'  me  'neath  the  chin; 

And,  syne,  eome  kiss  my  dieek ; 
And  spread  my  hanks  o*  watery  hair 

I*  the  new  moonbeam  to  dreep.** 

Sae  first  he  kissed  her  dimpled  chin, 

Syne  kissed  her  rosie  cheek, 
And  hmg  he  wooed  her  willing  lips. 

Like  heather-hlnnle  sweet. 

••  0,  if  yell  eome  to  bonnle  Cowehill, 

'Mang  primrose  banks  to  woo, 
I'll  wash  thee  Uk  day  1*  the  new-mfiked  milk. 

And  bind  wl'  gowd  your  brow. 

"  And,  a'  for  a  drink  o*  the  clear  watci, 

Ye*se  hae  the  rosie  wine; 
And,  a'  for  the  water-lllie  white. 

Ye'se  hae  the  arms  o'  mine  I*' 

*'  But  wbal  will  she  say,  year  bonnie  young  bride, 

Basked  wi'  the  siller  fine, 
When  the  rich  kisses  ye  keepit  for  her  lips 

Are  left  wi'  vows  on  mine  ?" 

He  took  his  lips  frae  her  red-rose  mou*, 

His  arm  frae  her  waist  sae  sma*; 
"  Sweet  maiden,  I'm  in  bridal  speed, 

It's  time  I  were  awa*. 

"  0  gl'e  me  a  token  of  luve,  sweet  may, 

Alell  lore-token  true;" 
She  crapped  a  lock  o*  her  yellow  hair, 

And  knotted  it  round  his  brow. 

'*  0  tie  it  nae  sae  strait,  sweet  may. 

But  wi'  love's  rose-knot  kinde; 
My  held  Is  fu'  o'  burning  pain, 

Oh,  saft  ye  maun  it  bind." 

His  skin  turned  a'  o'  the  red-rose  hue ; 

Wi'  draps  o*  bludie  sweat ; 
And  he  laid  his  head  'mang  the  wator-lilio£i ; 

"  Sweet  maiden,  I  maun  sleep." 

She  tyed  a  link  o'  her  wat  yellow  hair 

Abune  his  burning  breo  ; 
Amang  his  curling  haffet  locks 

She  knotted  knurles  three. 

She  waved  ower  his  brow  the  white  lilie, 

With  witch- knots  mae  than  nine; 
••  Gif  ye  were  seven  times  bridegroom  ower, 

This  nioht  ye  sail  be  mine." 

O,  twice  he  turned  his  sinking  head, 

And  twice  he  lifted  his  e'e ; 
0,  twice  he  socht  to  lift  the  links 

Were  knotted  owre  his  bree. 

"  Arise,  sweet  knight,  your  young  bride  waits, 

And  doubts  her  ale  will  soure  ; 
And  wistlie  looks  at  the  lllle-white  sheets, 

Doun-spread  In  ladie-bouir. 

"And  she  has  pinned  the  broidered  silk 

About  her  white  hause  bane; 
Her  princely  petticoat  is  on, 

Wi*  gowd  can  stand  its  lane." 


He  falntlie,  alowUe  turned  his  ohMtc^ 

And  fUntlle  lift  his  e'e ; 
And  he  strave  to  lowsa  the  wltohlD^  tends 

Aboon  his  burning  bree. 

Then  took  she  up  his  green  mantle. 

Of  lowing  gowd  the  hem; 
Then  took  she  up  his  sUhen  eap. 

Rich  wl'a  siller  stem; 
And  she  threw  them  wi'  her  lilie  hand 

Amang  the  white  sea-fkem. 

She  took  the  bride-ring  frae  his  finger. 

And  threw  it  In  the  sea; 
*<That  hand  shall  mense  nae  other  ring. 

But  wi'  the  will  o'  me." 

She  faulded  him  in  her  lUie  arms, 

And  left  her  pearlie  kame; 
Her  fieecy  looks  trailed  o'er  the  aand^ 

As  she  took  the  white  sea-faem. 

First  rase  the  star  out  ower  the  hill. 

And  neist  the  lovelier  moon ; 
While  the  beauteous  bride  of  GaUowa' 

Looked  for  her  biythe  bridegroom. 

Lythlie  she  sang,  while  the  new  mune  rase, 

Biythe  as  a  young  bride  may, 
When  the  new  mune  lichts  her  lamp  o'  lu>e. 

And  blinks  the  bride  away. 

"Nithsdale.  thou  art  a  gay  garden, 

Wi'  many  a  winsome  flouir ; 
But  the  prlnoeUest  rose  In  that  gay  garden 

Maun  blossom  in  my  boulr; 

*'  And  I  will  keep  the  drapping  dew 

From  my  red  rose's  tap, 
And  the  balmy  blobs  o*  lika  leaf 

111  keep  them  drap  by  drap. 
And  I  wUl  wash  my  white  bos6m 

A'  wi*  this  heavenly  s«o.*> 

And  aye  she  sewed  her  silken  saood. 

And  sang  a  bridal  sang. 
But  aft  the  tears  drapt  frae  her  e'e, 

Afore  the  gray  mom  cam'. 

The  sun  lowed  ruddy  'mang  the  dew, 

Sae  tliick  on  bank  and  tree ; 
The  plowboy  whistled  at  his  darg. 

The  milkmaid  answered  hie  ; 
But  the  lovelie  bryde  o'  Oallowa' 

Sat  wi*  a  wat-shod  e*e. 

Ilk  breath  o'  wind  'mang  the  forest  leares^ 
She  heard  the  bridegroom's  tongue; 

And  she  heard  the  brldal-comhig  lilt 
In  every  bird  that  sung. 

Bhe  sat  high  on  the  tap  tower  stane, 

Ifae  waiting  May  was  there ; 
She  lowsed  the  gowd  busk  frae  her  breist, 

The  kame  frae  'mang  her  hair ; 
She  wypit  the  tear^blobs  frae  her  e*e. 
And  looklt  lang  and  sair. 

First  sang  to  her  the  biythe  wee  bird, 

Froo  aff  the  hawthorn  green ; 
"Lowse  out  the  love-curls  frae  your  hair. 

To  plaited  sae  woel  yestreen." 

And  the  speckled  woodlark  frae  'mang  the  cluds 

O*  heaven  cam'  singing  doun ; 
Tak'  out  the  bride-knots  frae  your  haii; 
And  let  the  locks  hang  doun." 

"  Come,  bydo  wi'  me,  ye  pair  o'  sweet  birds. 

Come  doun  and  byde  wi'  mo. 
Ye  sail  peckle  o»  the  bread  and  drink  o'  the  wine, 

And  gowd  your  cage  shall  be." 

Bhe  laid  the  bride-cake  'neath  her  heao. 

And  syne  below  her  feet, 
And  laid  her  doun  'tween  the  lllie-white  sheets. 

And  soundly  did  she  sleep. 


A  DARWQ   FEAT. 


It  was  la  lh»  mid  tiotif  o'  th«  nicM 

Her  AlUer  boU  dM  rlAg« 
And  »oun't  ab  If  doa  iMiiltity  hand 

Had  poQ*d  Ui0  sUkeD  firing. 

Thor©  was  a  oheok  touched  that  Isdye^i, 

Cauld  OB  tbe  marble  stano; 
And  a  band,  oauld  aa  the  drifting  \ 

Was  laid  00  ber  breiAt-bane. 


"  0,  oauld  ia  tby  liand,  nijr  dear  WUiit% 
O.  caald,  oauld  ia  thy  eboek ; 

And  wring  tliae  ioolcs  o*  yellow  hair, 
Frao  wtileb  the  oauld  drapa  dietp." 

"0«6e«k  another  bridegroom.  Mart^. 

On  than  bosom  faulda  to  sleep; 
«l[y  bride  ia  tbe  yeUow  water-UlIr. 

tta  leavea  my  bridal  abeet'* 


A    DARING    FEAT. 
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One  of  Ibft  most  wonder  fal  robberlea  crer  peipelrate»l 
— wonderfal,  at  leaat,  when  od6  oonaidcra  tbo  menDS  at 
tbe  disposal  of  the  robber— was  tbe  ncbieTement  of  a 
FreQcbman,  who»  for  a  long  time  aft^r  it,  was  recognized 
in  bis  profesaioa  ai  **tbe  King  of  the  Bandits. *' 

His  claim  to  this  title  was  based  apon  a  single  exploit — 
tbe  robbing  of  a  diligeocet  which  fent  he  not  onlj  plaDned, 
but  carried  into  ancceasful  eiecutioD,  without  tmj  osaiitance 
what<«oeverp  To  do  this,  he  made  all  bis  arrangements  with 
the  most  careful  completcDeaa,  and«  we  may  be  sure,  fixed 
a  night  for  the  attack  when  the  coach  carried  a  freight 
worth  robbitig.  He  studied  cloeelj  tbe  country  through 
which  tbe  journey  was  to  be  madG,  and  selected  a  point  on 
the  road  where  there  waii  a  very  steep  hill,  with  hedges 
and  uuderwood  at  cither  aide.  He  then  procured  a 
number  of  stout  sticks  about  tbe  length  and  thickness  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  These  be  stuck  into  the  hedges,  let- 
ting the  ends  of  them  appear,  as  if  they  were  the  muzzles 
of  guns  directecl  by  persons  in  ambuscade  behind  the 
hedge. 

As  tbe  diiigenoe  now  came  toiling  slowly  up  the  hill 
tbe  driver  saw  a  man  standiog  on  tbe  pathway,  and  gesti- 
culating  violently.  On  approaching  nearer  the  man 
could  be  beard  distinctly  Imranguing  them.  •*  Ready  I 
Obey  orders  t  No  firing  if  tht^re  be  no  resietacca  !"  Atid 
then  the  robber,  walking  alowly  forward,  stopped  the 
horses,  told  the  g«mrd  to  get  down  and  to  lie  with  his  face 
and  hands  on  the  ground,  and  that  no  violence  would  be 
off'ered  to  htm.  He  then  went  to  the  door  of  the  vehicle, 
and  assuring  the  ladies^  who  were  sereaming  for  help,  that 
they  need  be  nnder  no  alarm,  begged  each  passenger,  as 
he  stepped  onl,  to  hand  him  hit  ptirse,  and  then  to  He 
down  on  hia  fiica  and  hands  near  the  guard.  While  oil 
this  drama  was  being  enacted  the  robber- ehi^f  kept  shout- 
ing to  his  aaeiatants  not  to  fire  unless  there  was  resistance  ; 
not  to  fire  until  they  should  get  his  signal.  Thus,  one  by 
one,  he  handed  all  the  passengers  out,  each  giHng  up  his 
purse  OS  if  it  was  a  ticket,  and  then  going  and  lying  upon 
the  wet  grass  side-by -side  with  the  guard.  When  the  dil- 
igence was  empty  oar  highwayman  retired  with  fill  Ihe 
movable  property  he  desired  to  possess  himself  of,  and 
escaped  through  the  wood. 

The  most  amustug  \%xi  of  the  story  was  thit  amongst 
tbe  travelers  were  several  oMoer«  fally  armetl,  who  sur* 
rendered  their  swords  at  disofetion,  and  joined  the  other 
dupes  on  the  gras'.  It  is  well  to  add  thdt  the  robber  was 
ultimately  apprehended,  and  the  greater  pait  of  the  stolen 
properly  was  (ottnd  upon  him. 

Another  very  eitraordinary  robbery  was  one  which  has 
only  recently  been  detected  ;  if  it  has  less  adventure  iu  it 
than  the  other,  it  haa  certainly  more  system  and  iogenn- 
ity.  The  enterpriser  in  this  ciii^^  was  also  highly  thought 
of  amongst  his  brethren,  and  was  well  known  to  profes- 
•lonal  tbi^ves  as  "Jack  in  tbe  Box/'  Hts  chief  residence 
was  in  the  capital,  but  he  had  offices  for  his  busiue ss  in 
many  other  towns.  His  system  was  this  ;  He  had  a  box 
00  oonstraoted  that  he  could  lie  down  in  it  wjtb  ease,  aod  ' 


rely  upon  always  having  plenty  of  freab  air  ;  it  could  also 
contain  provisions,  tools,  false  keys,  a  lantero,  eta,  etc., 
and  the  real  mode  of  opening  it  woe  from  the  inside. 
Jack«  having  oaused  himself  to  be  buried  alive  in  this 
ooffin,  would  get  it  booked,  say  from  Chester  to  Euston 
St]uare  by  a  goods  train,  and  oirefully  labeled,  ••This 
side  up ;  to  be  kept  till  called  for.'*  Tbe  box  always  was 
put  in  a  train  that  arrived  at  the  station  at  night,  and  was 
accordingly  stored  till  called  for  tbe  following  day.  It 
was  in  this  interval  that  tbe  robberies  were  committed. 

When  tbe  whole  station  was  shut  up,  the  porters  dis- 
missed, and  the  place  in  darkness,  Jack  emerged  from  his 
box,  Ht  his  lantern  and  set  to  work.  He  got  out  his  tools 
and  his  keys  and  took  his  time,  for  he  hod  plenty  of  time 
to  take.  We  all  know  what  an  inaecnre  thiog  the  lock  of 
a  trunk  is,  and  how  nearly  all  keys  are  made  on  the  same 
pattern.  They  did  not  afford  much  trouble  to  tbe  robber ; 
he  openc<l  box  aftar  box,  unpacking  them  with  great  care 
and  tidiness— for  long  practica  hod  made  him  perfect — 
and  selecting  as  keepsakes  tbe  artioles  that  were  most  val- 
uable, most  portable  and  mo^t  easily  disposed  oL  With 
these  gleaninp:!  he  filled  the  hot  in  which  he  had  himself 
come  up  to  town,  and  then  lay  in  concealment  till  the 
morning*  Tbe  stores  would  then  be  opened,  porters 
would  come  in  to  remove  goods,  and  Jack  would  choose 
bis  own  time  to  eflT.^ot  his  escape,  Lnter  ia  the  day  be 
would  call  for  a  parcel  that  had  arrived  from  Clieettr  by 
the  last  goo  Is  train  of  the  preceding  night,  and  that  was 
directed  to  be  ooUed  for ;  he  would  take  it  away  with  him 
in  a  oab,  having  first  paid  all  the  railway  ehargee  upon  it 

But  the  djiy  came  when  this  little  **coup**  was  male  for 
the  last  time,  and  it  wai  a  policeman,  and  not  his  box, 
that  Jack  found  waiting  for  him  on  opplication.  The 
governor  of  a  county  juil  showed  me  a  collection  of  the 
photographs  of  all  the  prisoners  who  had  ever  been  in  bis 
charge— "that  is,**  said  he,  "'of  all  except  ona"  That 
honorable  exception  was  our  friend  Jock  ;  he  positively 
declined  to  be  photographed.  He  said,  wilhioise  shrewd- 
ness, that  it  would  rtiiu  his  fnt^tre  prof^peelil 


Her  HfjC^bness  Ku<lsift  Bt*gnm,  an  Indian  Ptioc  ss  who 
recently  died  at  Blioptl,  dispensed  in  her  lifetime  a 
princely  charity,  and  in  lier  death  was  widely  lamented. 
She  was  buried  In  her  own  gardeo,  with  ceremony  which 
included  the  distributiou  to  tbe  poor  of  100  mareea  of 
wheat  and  1,000  rnpeea  of  mon^'y.  Every  fakir  in  the 
town— of  whom  there  are  about  300 — bed  received  from 
her  in  late  yeirs  an  annual  donation  of  from  five  to 
thirty  rupees.  All  her  charities  were  accompanied  iy 
the  words  :  **  What  the  Almighty  his  caused  to  be  given, 
that  do  I  give/'  She  was  always  fond  of  feediag  sparrows 
that  came  to  her  palace,  and  never  a  poor  dog  failed  of 
gtittiog  food  from  her  store,  Nat  long  before  ahe  iJied 
some  sparrows  made  a  nest  in  tlie  doorway  of  her  bath* 
Rather  than  disturb  them  she  ia  said  to  have  stopped 
uaing  this  bath. 
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MINIATCBE    TREES. 


MLNIiTOEE  TEEKS. 

The  Ohinete  1i»t«  a  maniA  tot  dwarfing  not  only  their 
women's  feet,  but  atoo  for  growing  miniatnra  pmei  and 


into  the  pot»  in  bita  abont  tbe  aue  of  b«ftii%  ci^j  joA 
enough  to  nooiiih  the  plant.  Thfl  mitiialiiro  tgitm  m 
ao<«nti1y  tnpplied  with  light  and  warmth,  and  jJiggiJ  ml 
wired  aown  m  onior  to  prodaoe  faotaslia  r***—  •  *fc-  ^ 


*'  3B3  BAT  niOQ  ON  THl  TAf  TOWKa  BTJlKE* 
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oaks  in  flowsc*  pote.  For  many  years  they  haye  kc^jt 
•ecret  their  method  of  procedure,  which  has  at  Jength 
been  found  out.  Take  a  yoang  plant  or  seeJlingj  when 
only  two  or  three  inchei  high,  cat  off  ito  top  root  as  aoon 
as  it  has  siafficicnt  Bmall  roots  to  lirenpon,  then  rfplant  in 
a  shallow  eartheu  pot  or  pan,    AIluYial  clay  is  then  put 


doner  prnnes  and  sears  the  roots  with  hot  irons,  asd 
poor  little  star?ling  gires  tip  all  attempts  st  growiil 
oaoh  fresh  set  of  leaves  beoomss  smaller  and  smatltr,  l 
bads  and  rootlets  sro  equally  dirarfed^  and  la  a 
ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  the  mintaturt  tre*  1 
arrived  at  perfection^ 


OtBOUMBTANTlAL  ITTDVKCl;  OZ,  ATTHT  JTTPITB'B  UKimCUriOK **  FOSOKTFm.  OT  fttlSinUTffllt,  AttH  SajJClJtO   HKR  BTICC  AT  BIM^ 

BHi  bdiuckcd:  *ottt  or  ut  r&iBBKol    oo-^o  jhfokb  mt  roox  owl  KinnutBl    gO|  amd  t  will  bexac  the  dbkadful 

FACT  TO  MKM,     GOOD  niATBl«S«  801*6  BXBl !'  " 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL    EVIDENCE;    Or,  AUNT    JUDITH'S    DENUNCIATION. 

By  Frahces  Josefhinie  Moore. 


Axmr  JtTDrm  1  How  shall  I  bope  to  deeoribe  her 
majeaty  t  Tall,  ongnbr  and  strauge  of  visflge*  yet  witli 
handaome  features.  A  few  years  baok^  and  Auot  Judith 
was  aa  upright  as  the  very  straigbtest  of  pokers ;  now, 
howeyer,  she  was  slightly  bent  with  rheumatisin,  and  had 
to  lean  upon  a  sabBtantial  gold- headed  stick  when  she 
walked.  Eeport  said  that,  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Miss 
Judith  Oraxnpton  had  been  both  a  beUe  and  a  coquette  1 

Acoordingly,  she  was  now  straitlaoed  to  a  degree.  No 
one  could  pounce  upon  the  mildest  flirtation  with  more 
hawk-like  celerity  than  she — no  one  could  preach  a  severe 
moral  lesson  with  more  awe-inspiring  aspect  than  she. 
There  were  folks  still  living  who  spoke  in  whispers  of  a 
"loye  disappointment"  which  had  once  assailed  this  par^ 
agon  amongst  ancient  virgins.  Perhaps  this  was  Ixue, 
peirhfips  not  Anyway,  she  was  perfectly  safe  from  such 
assaults  now. 

Miss  Judith  had  a  heart  underneath  her  stem  exterior, 
although  few  found  the  way  to  it.  The  one  who  loved 
her  best,  and  whom  she  loTed  beet  in  Iho  world,  was  hex 
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niece — ^pretty,  merry,  warm-hearted  Katie  Lorton»  her 
dead  aister's  only  daughter. 

Katie  waa  engaged  to  be  married,  and  was  coming  on  m 
short  visit  to  her  aunt,  tbe  last  before  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  James  Manly  ;  "  Manly  Jimmy,**  as  some  of  his  bach- 
elor friends  called  him. 

Katie  had  written  to  aay  that  she  would  be  down  in  a 
week  I  adding : 

**  Jim  Is  also  paying  some  farewell  visits,  and  It  he  can  manage  < 
to  make  them  fit  In  comfortably,  will  oome  dowa  to  see  you  andl 
me  for  a  day  or  two  toward  the  end  of  my  visit,  and  then  take  me 
hack  to  New  York.    Wont  that  be  nice,  auntie  7'* 

*' Charming!'*  muttered  the  old  lady,  grimly;  and,  in- 
deed, she  had  cause  for  grimaces  just  now,  for  there  lay 
close  beside  her  on  the  table  another  letter  from  a  lady  J 
she  knew  well  formerly,  and  who  lived  in  a  quiet  seaside 
town  not  Tcry  far  from  New  York. 

Um  Fiorinda  Ferrett  waa,  perhape,  the  very  cleverest  j 
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naging  Imt  Biighboni'  wttdn  fhal  700 
Tbevs  WM  no  myitoiy  too  do0p  for  hob 

^'BlMtjoQ,  IgnflMthayoin*!  dMMifOfM  liMovit^b 
tmo,**  elQ.*  el& 

Tho  more  difflonlt  Iho  pray,  ilio  koenor  tlui  duuM  lor 
Ids  Florinda  Fenett  Tluit  she  wu  no  fbforito  in  tbo 
mall  town  yon  may  bo  very  anxa 

Thia  worthy  oreataro  had  written  to  Annt  Jndith,  and 
bare  ia  her  letter: 

«*]Kt  Yaluid  Fanonfr— Ton  know  how  dlttaatoful  tt  la  to  my 
too-aenaitlfo  oiga&lwtion  to  Hod  onl  aaTtfatag  agaliiat  other 
people.  Were  it  not  for  oor  long  frifladahip'*  (they  had  haw  tivaU 
In  their  youth)**  I  wooldkec^aneaee  for  ever.  Aa  It  li^  however, 
I  feel  It  my  homiden  duty  to  spealc 

**  I  have^  moat  nnwfliiDgly,  dlaoovered  that  Ifr.  Jamea  Xaaly, 
yenraweet  Xatle%  betrothed"  (ahe  hated  Katie)  ''la  aTfllafai  of 
the  wont  type-7ea»  my  dear,  </C!k«t0oriC4(pe/  Oneofmywtn- 
dowa  ovailooka  the  gaiden  of  a  pretty  Tiila  here— Beae'^lla.  Xy 
friand,  prepare  youeelL  In  that  Tllladwell  Jamea  ]Canly*a  v^ 
ndeMUbrm,  l[m.]Canlyluiaheendowahereaboatamonfhago; 
ftaeame  a  week  ago.  fihe  appeara  to  be  a  little  older  than  he  la 
(yooBC  men  ao  oftan  make  fooiaof  themaolyea  inthat  way),  a  very 
flee-kfoktaig  woman  (anre  to  get  ooana,  and  with  Tory  quiet  man- 
MBi  (thoae  Teiy  qnlet  people  are  genemlly  aly).  The  ohlldren— 
ab6y  and  a  gfaii  i^nt  aeren  and  five— are  reelly  Tory  pretty. 

*■  Ifr.  Jamea  lianly  arrlTed  one  evening  whllat  I  waa  altd&g  at 
my  window— It  happenai  to  be  the  Tory  one  I  mentioned  to  yon— 
leading 'Faley'aETldeiMea/  Soehameetlngl  *Oh,Jlffl«Iamao 
glad  to  aee  yoaf  ahe  cried.  'Well,  how  are  yon  aU?  Joily  aa 
nanir  Thenauehklialngl  It  really  made  my  blood  enrdle.  I 
drew  down  the  blhid,  bnt  I  ooold  not  avoid  aeelng  through  allttle 
ehbdc  that  they  went  baok  into  the  hooae  arm-in-arm,  laughing 
and  talking. 

"They  axe  together  an  the  time;  he  erldenlly  adorea  the  ohn- 
dren,  and,  I  auppoae,  hm',  toow  They  all  walk  together,  drive  to- 
nether,  aniA— I  bluah  to  name  it;  eTen-6a</be  together  1  Ot  oourae, 
the  present  age  (dead  to  modeaty)  allows  of  auoh  atrooltiea ;  but 
I  must  say  It  makea  me  ereep  to  think  of  them. 

"I  hare  now  told  yon  all,  and  leave  you  to  make  what  use  you 
lAeaae  of  this  letter  (without  bringing  in  my  unblemlahed  name, 
of  oourse).      Yours, with  true  friendship  and  In  aorrow, 

"  Fxx>xan>i  FsBaxTT." 

'*  And  tbia  yonng  man  aeeka  my  nieoe  1— aeeka  to  ally 
himself  to  one  of  the  beat  families  in  Kew  York  I  111  tell 
her^ni  tell  the  poor  deluded  obild  directly  she  arriyes. 
Yet,  no,  I  won't ;  ahe  shall  have  a  few  more  happy  day& 
But  when  that  fellow  comes  1*11  confront  him  with  all  his 
TiUainy.  Sorely  pride  will  cure  my  Katie — the  pride  of 
the  Cramptona,  Ah  I  how  the  dear  girl  takes  after  me,  to 
he  sure." 

Katie  came,  bright,  pretty  and  so  happy.  She  waa 
neyer  tired  of  talking  about  her  Jim. 

*' Anntie,  he  is  such  a  dear  fellow— so  frank  and  true." 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  sighed  Aunt  Judith,  wishful,  in  some 
eort,  to  prepare  Katie,  "youth  is  easily  satisfied." 

*'  Now,  auntie,  dear,  that  ia  cruel.  I  tell  yon  my  Jim 
ia  aa  utterly  incapable  of  any  sort  of  deceit  as — as  a  little 
baby." 

*'  Babies,  child,  are  the  most  deceitful  creatures  breath- 
ing. They  always  squall  and  pretend  pain  when  they 
want  their  own  vray." 

« Yon  know  very  well.  Aunt  Judith,  that  yon  are  only 
pretendiog.  Anyway,  Jim  is  Jim,  even  if  a  baby  is  a 
baby — and  a  deceitful,  squalling  one,*' 

How  Aunt  Judith  managed  to  contain  heraelf  during 
the  nest  few  days  was  a  marvel,  bursting,  as  ahe  wasi  with 
indignation  and  pity  combined. 

The  astute  old  lady  groaned  in  spirit  when  ahe  thought 
of  how  soon  poor  Katie's  cop  of  happineaa  would  be 
daahed  from  her  young  lipa. 

«  «  «  «  «   -         « 

At  laat  the  day  arriyed  upon  which  Jamca  Manly  waa 


XalfowMliBliigli 
tany  Ufl^t  in  her  tarigU 


■ad  MB  of 
•wrhkl^vMliL 
e!  ot'fioin- 
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Attn*  Jndiili  began  to  wiah  honalf  nt  tbm  HdrihBBk 
TawitmlHitka,  or  any  other  eiioaltj  xamoto  dMiMi  Bal 
d^ty  atarad  her  atemly  in  the  faee^  aad  whma,  did  IDm 
JodithOamptoneferahrink  from  that  f  SlMWliMne 
hoMlf  to  her  dieadfU  I**. 

Katie  had  to  order  booib  Ibinga  for  her  auuft  from  the 
Tillage,  ao  ahe  put  on  her  bat 

"If  Jim  oomee  before  I  gel  back,  joa  mmal  nmnae  Ub, 
auntie.    I  don't  'think  yon  haTO  leygoltan  bov  to  i 
tain  n  gentleman,  yon  dear  old  tUttgl*  < 
ghl,  hugging  the  "dear  <^  thing* 

Off  ahe  wenftk  and  again  did  fStMWduqnf^JMj^tpcotm,  ia 
aphrit 

"PoorehUdl    When  ahe  eon 
wretehl" 

She  aat  in  her  trim  parlor,  grim,' 
wrath,  bnt  determined  to  &oe  the  woral^  > 

Preaently  ahe  heard  the  deafening  a 
coming  train ;  in  fire  miuntea  he  wonld  'b* 
station  waa  dose  to  her  cottage.  Fife  ndiittftatfi 
graeiona  1  how  ahonld  ahe  begin  t  She  wJahed  galto  wmii 
back.  Then  ahe  derontly  hoped  Katie  would  nd  «eMe 
back— juat  now,. at  all  ereutBi 

Perhaps;  after  all,  Proridenoe,  wonld  bo  ttNKeffial  to  her, 
and  he  wonld  not  oome  at  all  1  Ah,  that  WM  woaj  Mkaifm 
He  knew,  probably,  that  he  waa  already  fdand  on^  sad 
therefore 

And  lol  there  he  stood  in  the  doorway!  BtLA  m  llao- 
looking  fellow,  with  laughing  gn^  eyea  and  Ih*  llgnva  of 
an  athlete  1 

InbecamOi 

"I  anppoae  Ineed  acaraely  ring— need  I  f  How  do  yon 
do^  Misa  Oramptont  I  am  glad  to  aee  yott' Idokiiig  no 
welL  I—I  hope— I  am  weleomef"  a  littlo  WMertolnly, 
seeing  no  amileof  greeting  on  theatem  face  beldtao  him. 

''Sir— yonng  man '*  began  Aunt  Judith,  riaiiig^  and 

then  Bitting  down  again,  trembling. 

Why  on  earth  waa  thia  fellow  ao  handaome  and  tmth- 
fal-lookiug,  making  it  so  difScult  for  her  to  denounce 
him? 

"  Miss  Grampton  I  Why,  surely  yon  hare  forgotten  me. 
I  am  James  Manly." 

"Forgotten yon  I    Yonng  man,  I  wiah  I  had  never  1 
you!" 

Jim  atarea  at  her, 

"  Good  heavens  1 
Katie  had  told  me. 
where  her  keeper  is  ?' 

She  fathomed  his  suspicion. 

"I  see  what  yon  think,  Mr.  Manly,  but  I  am  not  mad, 
although  I  wonder  I  retain  my  aenses  in  prdsenoe  of  ao 
much  audacity.     Are  you  not  ashamed,  sir  ?" 

"Ashamed,  Miss  Crampton?"  repeated  Jim,  utterly 
confounded. , 

"Yea,  air,  ashamed  of  coming  here  in  order  to  delude 
my  poor  niece  up  to  the  last  moment" 

The  poor  old  lady  almost  broke  down  hero.  At  last  Jim 
said: 

"  Of  whut  do  you  acouse  me,  may  I  aak.?*' 

Now  for  the  dreadful  leap. 

"I  accuae  you,  young  man,  of  seeking  my  niece,  Miaa 
Katie  Lorton,  in  marriage,  whilst— whilat^^^otc  kaveawi/b 
and  children  cA^eady  /" 

The  leap  waa  taken. 

"Wife  and  children  r 

"  Do  no:  feign  ignorance  I"  and  Aunt  Judith  ahook  wif 


Then  a  thought  flashed  aoroaa  him. 
she  is  mad  !    How  shocking !    I  wiah 
Age  and  rheumatiam.     I  wonder 
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wraiU.  *'Look  here— do  joa  see  this  letierg  written  £roni  I 
the  Tery  place  you  no i^  come  from  ?  I  oonoeal  the  nrnme 
of  the  writer,  irom  motires  of  honor— a  thing  jou  know 
nothing  about,  aix,"  Then  leoriDg  c!T  the  signatxire,  ahe 
hiinded  him  the  letter.  "Read  it,  sir— read  it  for  your- 
aelf.  Never  mind  the  style  of  the  letter— it  is  the  subject 
with  which  we  bare  to  da'* 

Jim  read  the  letter,  and  m  light  dawned  upon  him. 
Beturning  it,  he  mattered,  with  a  gloomy  look  ; 

'*  So  I  Am  discovered  ?" 

••  Discovered  1  Yes,  to  be  the  deepeet^dyed  wretch, 
the  most  heartless " 

"  Well,  Where's  the  barm  ?"  intermitted  Jim,  with  a  swag- 
ger of  bravado*  •*  Why  shonldu't  I  walk  and  drive  with 
a  pretty  Mrs.  Manly  ?  And  as  for  bathing — by  Jove, 
though,"  he  said,  meditatively,  *'that  wob  a  becoming 
oostnme  she  wore  V 

**  Shameless  profligate  1" 

*'  Katie's  figure  is  pretty,  too/*  said  Jim,  with  the  air  of 
a  oonnoisseor. 

Then  Aunt  Jadith  started  np.  Forgetful  of  rheumatism 
and  shaking  her  etick  at  him,  she  shrieked : 

"  Oat  of  my  presence  I  Go-go  before  my  poor  girl 
returns  1  Go,  and  /  will  breixk  the  dreadful  fact  to  her. 
Good  heavens,  she's  here  I" 

**  Why,  auntie  !  Why,  Jim  \  Whatever  is  the  matter  ?" 
cried  Katie,  standing  amazed  in  the  doorway. 

And  well  might  she  ask,  for  there  stood  Aunt  Judith, 
furioualy  shaking  her  stick  at  Jim,  who  had  rolled  on  to 
the  sofa  in  a  perfect  convulsion  of  laughter. 

•'  Oh,  Katie  V*  he  gasped,  "  come  here — come  and  sop- 
port  me— or — I  shall  die — your  athletic  Jim  will  die  I" 

'*  You  goose,"  said  Katie,  *'get  up  and  tell  me  what 
you've  done  to  Aunt  Judith/' 

**  What  he's  done  /" 

Then  came  the  whole  story  in  a  torrent.  And  tuea« 
what  dtd  Auiit  Judith  see  7  Inatead  of  a  poor  stricken 
girl,  flying  to  her  arms  for  shelter  and  sympathy,  she  saw 
Katie  run  over  to  Jim,  throw  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  oS  they  both  went  into  such  flts  of  laughter  that  her 
aunt  stood  dumbfounded.     At  last  Katie  got  her  breath. 

**  Ob,  auntie  t"  she  cried.  **  Why  have  you  been  ao- 
CQalng  Jim  of  being  married  to — oh,  wait — or  I  shall 
ohoke— to  his  steprnMei' f* 

Another  explosion  from  Jim.  A  bombBhell  falling  into 
the  midst  of  Miss  JadUh  Crampton's  cottage  and  shatter- 
ing its  inmales  would  be  but  a  faint  deecriptioQ  of  the 
fearful  revulsion  which  took  placa  in  that  good  lady's 
mind.  She  knew  that  Jim  had  a  stepmother,  but  had 
never  seen  her— never  thought  of  her  as  a  young  woman — 
in  fact^  she  had  not  thought  much  about  her, 

"  Stepmother  I"  she  faltered,  sinking  into  her  chair. 

•*  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Jim,  with  mook  humility.  ** Please^ 
mayn't  I  have  a  prettj  stepmother  aud  a  nice  little  brother 
and  sbter— Tommy  and  Tottie  ?" 

"Stepmother  r'  repeated  Miss  Judith  —  then,  with 
end  den  alacrity :  '*  Why,  what  a  mischief -making,  scandal* 
loving,  prying  fo^l " 

** /<  Miss  Fhriwla  Ferrett^**  interrupted  Jim.  ^•Y'es, 
Miss  Orampton,  I  have  guessed  your  infonuant.  She  is 
well  known  in  her  immediate  neighborhood." 

Miss  Judith  Orampton  was  a  true  lady,  in  spite  of  her 
little  eccentricities ;  she  rose,  and  holding  out  her  hand, 
said  : 

**  James  Manly,  X  ask  jour  pardon — and  KatieX  too. 
You  were  right,  child.  Your  Jim  and  deceit  don*t  flt  to- 
gether at  all" 

**  That  tftas  a  verv  becominc^  bathing-cosluuie^  though,'' 
sj.i  1  Jim,  mischief  brewiug  iu  his  eye. 


'*  Go  along  with  yoti,  sir  V*  said  Airnt  Judith,  making  a 

playful  dive  at  him  with  her  stick. 

Jim  and  Katie  have  been  married  some  years  now,  and 
have  three  blooming  children.  Their  home  is  very  brighl; 
and  happy,  and  one  of  its  most  welcome  visitors  is  Auul^ 
Judith.  Often  does  Jim,  when  he  and  K^tie  are  alono, 
rehearse  the  scene  of  Aunt  Judith's  denunciation.  '*  Shall 
I  ever  forget  it  ?    i7<i//iecf  together  I  shameless  profligate  V* 

Then,  brandishing  an  imagiuary  stick,  or  anything  thai 
comes  hnndy^  ofl  he  goes  into  one  of  his  couvalsions  of 
laughter^  aud  his  little  wife  cannot  help  i^iaing,  although  J 
they  both  love  Aunt  Judith  dearly,  and  have  never  told  «] 
eoul  about   the  absurd   mistake   made  by  the  mischief*] 
making  old  maid.     Aunt  Judith  adores  her  children,  and 
is  not  anything  like  as  stern  as  she  used  to  be.     But  if 
you  wish  to  rouso  within  her  the  moat  righteous  wrath, 
just  mention  Miss  Florinda  Ferrett. 
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By  FaEDEJtrc  Damul, 

/'CrviiiiZATiaN  is  impoaalble  without  tobacco"  would  be 
a  ticket  unanimously  voted  by  all  lovers  of  the  weed  if 
threatened  with  a  prevention-of*crue]ty-to-window-ourtaiua 
movement  at  the  polls.  The  flesh  of  boasts,  seasoned  with 
parched  com  and  onions,  suffices  (or  life.  Tobacco  alone 
is  the  spice  of  life,  rendering  it  enjoyable.  Such  in  the 
verdict  of  smokers,  who  constitute  the  better  half  of  the 
half  of  mankind  by  a  large  majority,  Ko  teetotaler  can 
deny  that  tobacco  has  become  an  e^aenliil  element, 
ruling  factor,  in  atl  known  countries.  No  king,  no  edict,' 
no  revolution  could  suppress  it ;  it  is  here  on  earth»  and 
we  must  make  the  most  of  it.  Wise  legislators,  indeed, 
will  do  all  they  can  lest  it  receive  harm  in  the  Bepublic, 
and  dealers  say  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  to  begiaj 
with,  would  be  to  abolish  altogether  the  internal  revonn 
tax  on  it  The  thieves  at  Washington  might  kick,  but  a 
five  cent  imported  Havana  cigar  would  again  be  poaaible  in 
the  United  States.  < 

Being  an  artiflcial  want,  and  such  wants  having  always 
been  on  the  improving  side  of  man's  career,  tobacco  will 
stand  no  defense  at  this  late  day.  Quality  and  quantity, 
combined  with  cheapness,  form  the  chief  desiderata  on  tha 
part  of  its  subjects.  Unlike  whisky,  it  wears  the  robes  of 
ethereal  ianooenoei  and  no  man  need  go  into  a  barroom  to 
get  a  cigar.  There  are  plenty  of  cigar -shops  scattered 
around  town  where  old-fashioned  good  cigars  are  about  aa 
scarce  as  hens'  teeth.  An  article  of  prime  necessity, 
through  natural  and  semal  selection,  among  men  of  wbatso' 
ever  condition,  tobacoo^s  supremacy  is  not  even  threatened 
by  the  most  hysterical  reformers.  It  is  allowed  to  t>e  tlioj 
moat  soothing  of  anodines.  The  nch  man  in  his  palace  i 
wreathed  with  its  f  umei,  and  the  poor  man*s  hard-earned  ' 
solace  is  a  white  clay  pipe  that  only  takes  a  penny  out  of 
the  family  till  Of  course  there  must  be  a  charm  in  an  in* 
stmment  that  can  so  amply  recompense  the  toil  aud  pre- 
vention of  the  labi^rer,  the  discomfort  of  the  sailor  on  a 
stormy  ocean,  of  the  soldier  in  the  trenches.  As  a  com- 
fort to  the  poor  and  a  luxury  t^  the  rich,  tobacco  unitea 
all  classes  in  a  common  pleasure. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  weed  stands  pretty 
high  up  on  the  list  of  staple  crops  of  the  United  Stjit^s, 
In  its  etirly  home,  or  the  State  in  which  it  originated  — 
namely,  Virginia,  it  has  over  been  the  stfiple  crop  par  c4> 
cefknct*,  the  chief  source  of  businest  and  wealth.  In 
tracing  up  its  origin  and  growth,  many  of  the  archivea 
and  parchmeata  of  Virglma's  colonial  record  have  been 
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(TaUMoked  by  tho  writer,  and  the  qtiaiot  wftya  and  doings 
i«of  thn  olden  time  baye  fnrniahod  an  interesting  bndget. 
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Colnmboa.    Tbeae  oleTer  gentlemen  obaerved  thai  i 
was  enjojed  in  the  form  of  a  cigar  baring  m  com-eliQflk ' 
wrapper.     Time  has  not  changed  such  m  tmtusj  in    thai 
quarter,  for,  thongh  lew  ptpea  and  abeolalely  no  *'all 
Havann-fiLlers  and  Connectiont  wrappers*'  ane  indalged 
in  on  the  ialaod  of  Caba,  the  corn  *  ahack  wrapfMir  §ot 
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delight  in  those  days  for  the  coaatisg  sailors  in  rnnning  up 
against  big  continents  and  islands  bj  gnesswork— that  is» 
sot  knowing  five  minntes  ahead  of  time  what  would  come 
next  into  their  nets.  A  respectable  interral  ensned  nntil 
1584,  when  the  English  dropped  npon  the  contiDcnt 
fnrther  northward  ;  the  gronnd  they  seized  was  called  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  memorial,  according  to  the  historians,  that  the 
said  soil  was  dnly  annexed  in  the  reign  of  a  '*  Virgin 
Qaeen,"  gay  and  happy  Elizabeth. 

To  Sir  Walter  Baleiph  royal  letters  patent  were  granted 
in  1&34,  "  to  search  for  and  find  snch  barbarous  lands,  not 
possessed  by  any  Christian  people,  as  to  him  may  seem 
good,  and  the  same  to  occupy  and  enjoy  for  ever."  In 
pursuance  of  this  grant,  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  fitted  out  an 
expedition  to  take  possession  of  his  newly-acquired  and 
^unbounded  territory,  and  a  small  settlement  was  act- 
Tially  established  August  25th,  1584,  on  Roanoke  Island,  in 
the  present  State  of  North  Carolina.  This  was  the  first  set- 
tlement made  by  the  English  iu  Virginia,  and  the  first  set- 
tlement by  the  same  nation  located  anywhere  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  This  settlement  was  abandoned  in 
1590.  No  other  attempt  was  made  for  settling  the  new 
found  land  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1603, 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  I.,  his  name  haying  been 
conferred  on  the  first  town  founded  in  America. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  came  to 
Virginia  in  person,  but  snch  is  not  the  fact  He  never 
put  his  foot  or  smoked  a  pipe  on  American  soil  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  The  two  vessels  fitted  out  by 
him  for  the  colonization  of  the  new  land  were  commanded 
by  his  friend,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  ;  some  of  Raleigh's 
kin  crossed  the  ocean,  and  hence  that  family  name  was 
secured  and  transmitted  by  inheritance  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  early  colonists.  To  this  day  the  name  of 
Walter  Raleigh  is  borne  in  Virginia  by  families  tracing 
up  their  blood-relationship  to  the  nominal  founder  of  the 
first  settlement ;  children  were  not  named  after  him  for 
the  reason  that  he  was  a  great  genius  or  warrior,  for  he 
was  merely  an  ordinary  "Sir,"  though  a  particular  friend 
of  Q.ieen  Eliz  ibeth. 

It  is  related  that  he  once  spread  bis  fine  velvet  cloak 
over  a  mud -puddle,  in  order  that  she  might  not  soil  her 
queenly  feet,  and  very  likely  the  relation  is  true.  French 
courtiers  likewise  used  to  fight  for  tho  honor  of  putting 
shirts  on  their  kings. 

The  boundaries  of  the  new  English  land  were  drawn  up 
in  additional  letters  patent,  issued  by  James  L,  in  1C06  ; 
they  were  extensive.  The  southern  portion  took  tho  name 
of  Virginia,  and  the  northern  portion  was  afterward  called 
New  England.  The  wide  limits  of  Virginia  were  very 
much  contracted  subsequently,  by  the  grant  of  **  Mary- 
land **  to  Ca^ciiins  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Ire- 
land, made  by  Charles  L,  in  1C32  ;  by  the  grant  of 
**  North  Carolina  '*  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  others, 
proprietors  of  that  province,  made  by  Charles  IL,  in 
1GC5  ;  by  the  grant  of  Pennsylvania  to  William  Penn,  by 
Charles  11,  in  1081.  The  remainder  was  Virginia  proper, 
such  as  »he  was  at  tho  date  of  July  4th,  1776,  when  she  be- 
came a  State ;  it  was  only  after  this  latter  date  that  an 
immense  portion  of  her  western  area  was  ceded  to  the 
United  S fates  for  general  settlement  purposes  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Union,  Out  of  this  free  cession  were 
carved  what  is  now  known  as  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  south  of  the  forty -first  parallel. 

It  was  in  the  year  subsequent  to  the  drawing  up  of  the 
boundaries,  or  in  1G07,  that  the  first  colony  was  planted 
on  Virginia's  soil,  its  founder  being  the  adventurous  Cap- 
tain John  Smith,  who  encountered  during  the  job  hard 
times,  and  sufi'ered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  of 


which  more  anon.  The  Bettiemeni  was  made  on  a  pouB- 
snhi  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  Jamea  BiTer,  aboil 
fifty  miles  from  its  month,  and  was  called  Jamestown,  ii 
honor  of  King  James,  under  whose  anspioea  the  adventoi* 
era  had  sailed  for  the  New  World.  This  peninsula  vm 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  small  but  deep  and  navigable 
river,  which  united  on  the  cast  with  the  same  stream ;  ob 
the  south  by  the  main  river  itself,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
same,  being  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  short  neck, 
so  low  as  to  be  entirely  covered  by  very  high  tides,  when 
the  peninsula  became  an  island*  It  contained  abont  two 
thousand  acres  of  arable  land,  low  at  the  eastern  end  tad 
rising  gradually  westward,  together  with  seTeral  thousand 
acres  of  marsh,  covered  with  water  at  high  tidei  Of  this 
tract  the  settlers  selected  the  west  end,  as  the  higheit 
part,  for  the  site  of  their  town,  calling  it  <*  Jamestowne." 
Here  they  proceeded  to  build  their  honsea,  knocking  up 
small  sheds  or  shanties  in  great  haste,  and  thatohing  them 
with  the  long  grass  taken  from  the  marshes — ^mde  build- 
ings, but  affording  shelter  from  sun  and  rain.  For  some 
years  after  this  first  building  the  history  of  the  town  if 
scarcely  separable  from  that  of  the  colony  at  large,  of 
which  it  soon  became  the  capital. 

In  1611  Cdiptain  Smith,  who  was  its  execntive^  genenl 
and  historian,  wrote  that  "  Jamestowne  hath  two  rows  of 
houses  of  framed  timber,  and  some  of  them  two  stories, 
and  a  garret  higher ;  three  large  storehonses,  joined  to- 
gether in  length,  and  hee   (the  governor)    hath   newly, 
strongly  impaled  the  towne."    The  town  oon tinned  to  in- 
crease and  improve  in  its  slow  way  nntil  1641,  when  it 
took  a  sudden  progressive  start  under  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, who,  in  that  year,  came  over  as  governor,  and  who^ 
by  way  of  signalizing  his  administration,  cansed  thirty- 
two  brick  houses  to  be  put  up  at  public  expense,  and  oc- 
cupied one  of  them  as  his  own  dwelling.     He  caused,  also^ 
a  brick  church  to  be  erected,  and  the  burying-gronnd  at- 
tached to  it  to  be  inclosed  with  a  substantial  brick  walL 
It  is  a  fragment  of  the  steeple  of  this  church — or  of  one 
subsequently  built  on  its  site —that  is  still  visible,  and  the 
same  burying-gronnd  is  also  traceable,  in  which  are  de- 
posited the  remains  of  the  first  white  mothers  and  fathers 
of  Virginia,  among  others,  of  Lady  Berkeley,   who   re- 
mained behind  when  Governor  Berkeley  returned  to  Eng- 
land, in  1677,  and  who  afterward  inherited  his  Virginia 
estate,  with  which  she  enriched  her  third  husband,  a  man 
of  great  influence  in  the  colony.     Her  grave  cannot  now 
be  identified,  not  being  marked  by  any  monument   or 
tomb. 

In  October,  1660,  an  Act  of  Assembly  was  passed  for 
the  building  of  a  State  House  in  Jamestown  "for  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  keep  court,  and 
for  future  grand  assemblies  to  meet  in."  It  was  built  of 
bricks  made  in  the  town  or  near  it  The  State  House  was 
adjacent  to  Sir  William  Berkeley's  residence,  and  the 
thirty-two  brick  houses  erected  at  public  expense.  AH 
these  structures,  including  the  church,  were  burned  by 
Richard  Lawrence,  one  of  Bacon's  men,  during  the 
"  Bacon  Rebellion,"  in  1676.  Only  one  house  was  left,  and 
that  was  standing  up  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1861. 
The  great  body  of  the  town,  which  was  never  very  large, 
was  situated  west  of  the  old  steeple,  still  visible,  and  is 
now  entirely  submerged  in  the  river.  This  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  old  deeds  for  lots  recorded  in  tho  oiEce  of 
James  City  County  Court,  which  call  for  bounds  that  are 
now  under  water,  and  still  more  palpably  by  vast  numbers 
of  broken  bricks  and  other  relics  of  buildings  that  are 
to-day  visible  on  the  western  beach  at  low  tide.  But  the 
famous  old  site,  though  never  Rrand  in  any  material  re- 
spect, is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Virginia,  and  endowed  with 
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an  biatorical  intereat  for  a  few  manafaotarers  of  colooiiil 
works  ia  tLo  reat  of  tbo  Union.  Boatoa  Oiinaot  bo  ex- 
peotod  to  take  any  liveJj  interest  in  **  Jjuiestowug,"  nor 
Richmond  in  '•Piymouth  KiJck  "—to  each  hia  own. 

At  each  new  step  in  settling  their  new  land,  tha  Ct>Ionf8ts 
found  themaelvea  in  contact  with  the  Bwarms  of  In  liana 
who  poaa^sBed  the  aoiL  The  whito  had  to  pnah  back  the 
red  men,  and  the  work  was  slow,  often  blooJy.  The  aav- 
ages  were  export  hnnters  and  fightera  on  their  own  ground, 
and  over  rojily  to  hem  in  straggle ra  oi*  cut  off  raving 
bands  of  the  aottlers.  The  i^kirruishirig  was  ineeasant  for 
a  long  period.  The  Indians  were  organised  in  seTeral 
tribes.  There  were  the  Piscatawayg^  Meherrfes,  etc,  bat 
over  till,  the  Pan^onkies,  under  King  Powhatan,  were  the 
moat  numerous  and  dangerous  for  the  aettlerg.  The 
hereditary  dominions  of  King  Powhatan  lay  on  James 
River,  which  originally  boro  his  name,  and  laat  was  called 
after  King  James, 

Very  alrong,  courageous  and  akillful,  the  great  red 
chief  had  his  seat  or  capital  not  far  below  Richmond,  He 
was  Xing  over  his  own  immediate  tribe,  and,  at  the  same 
time  ruling  over  all  the  other  adjoining  tribes^  Emperor  of 
Virginia,  jast  as  William  is  King  of  Proaaia  and  Emperor 
of  Germany.  Powhatan  quickly  determined  not  to  be 
cheated  out  of  hia  own  by  the  pale-faces,  and  so  desperately 
opposed  them,  netting  cunning  traps  to  catch  them  when 
unable  to  attack  them  in  front 

Captain  John  Smith  was  of  a  ventureaome  dlspoeition 
naturally,  and  undertook  the  guiclauce  and  defense  of  the 
settlers  who  had  followed  his  fortunes  across  the  sea.     It 
seems  that  on  one  ocoaaion  he  and  Emperor  Powhatan 
came  into  very  close  qnartera,  for  he  was  male  prisoner, 
together  with  three  hundred   Englishmen  of  his  suite. 
Lucky  meeting— fortunate  oconrrenoe  I     If  they  had  not 
met,  the  mysteiy  which  necessarily  enters  into  the  rise  of 
ererj  grand  people  would  be  totally  'acking  in  the  rise 
.of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,      ^tome  had  Bomnlua, 
JGreeee  had  the  Olympian  gods,  and  all  other  recorded  na* 
tiona  had  something  of  the  same  sort  at  their  starting* 
point— something  that  **no  feller  could  find  out "  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  and  it  could  not  be  that  the  first  settlement 
of  the  fature  United   States  could  ba   kid  without  an 
ftppropriflte  my.**terioug  oocurrenca  attending  it     Refer- 
ence Is,  of  course,  made  to  the  rescue  of  Gnptain  Smith  by 
Pocahontas,     This  is  a  very  important  affiiir,   and  it  is 
useless  to  question  its  accuracy  and  veracity*  though  both 
have  been  of  late  years  doubted.     Call  the  aflair  a  legend^ 
A  myth,  a  cobweb,  yet  is  it  indefitructible^  indeed  inaMail- 
able,  80  warmly  cherished  is  it  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
hearts  of  all  ttue  Virginians  ;  and  so  true  is  it  that  a  thing 
of  this  kind  once  floated  on  the  world  can  never  be  sunk 
or  forgotten  to  the  last  syllsble  of  time.   The  folks  of  the 
neighborhood  will  recollect  it,  ant!  the  people  of  the  entire 
Union  moat  bear  it  in  mind,  for  the  record  of  history  will 
perpetually  repeat  it     Romulus  and  his  wolf  ore  not  more 
indelibly  treasured  in  Latin  than  the  Princesa  Pocahontas 
and  her  gracious  act  will  bo  treasured   in  English,  all 
critics,  skeptics,  revilers  and  wits  notwithstanding.     And 
it  ia  well.     Virginia,  among  all  nations,  cm  lay  claim  to 
the  tenderest,  most  pathetic  epic 

The  facts  are  these  :  In  the  presence  of  Emperor  Pow- 
hatan, beautifully  arrayed  ia  paint  feathers  and  arrows, 
etc,  attended  by  his  gaudy  court,  John  Smith  is  squatted 
on  the  grass.  The  imperial  executioners  have  their  stones 
and  clubs  ready  at  hand  to  beat  out  his  brains,  according 
to  oonrt  etiquette,  when,  In  !  the  Emperor*s  daughter,  our 
Princeas  Pocahontas,  begs  for  the  prisoner's  life.  All  In 
vain.  Then,  giddy  teQ-year*old  as  she  is,  throwing  her 
8rm%  red  though  they  be,  around  the  miaerable  white 


man's  neok»  she  h«roicaQy  shouts;  *'KilJ  us  botn,  then  V 
Powhatan,  being  of  course  deeply  moved,  spjires  both  and 
loves  both  with  hia  entire  heart  Here  was  a  tableau 
worthy  of  the  brush  of  Raphael ;  unfortunately,  it  has 
only  been  outiinad  ia  print  which  accounts  for  the 
wretched  oagruving*  handed  down  by  artists  who  tried  to 
transpose  print  into  picture,  Saiith  was  thus  not  only 
spared  in  life,  but  ensthled  t>  muke  with  the  father  of  the 
amiable  princess  no  :eoas  treaty  of   peace,  which 

thereafter  greatly  ben  m>  colony  and  settlers  at  large. 

Pooahontos  naturally  became  at  onoe  a  heroine  amoug  the 
pale*fnoes ;  iu  1G1G»  when  twenty-one  years  old,  she  was 
married  to  an  estimable  London  merchant  named  John 
Rolf,  and  herself  bore  the  name  of  Lady  Matoaka»  after 
due  conversion  into  the  Church  of  England,  According 
to  an  original  portrait  representing  her  in  theetitf  feminine 
dress  of  the  period,  sheseema  to  have  been  happy  with  her 
husband  in  their  London  boma  Captain  Smith  tella  the 
facts  of  his  rescue  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  w  hich  he  put 
forth  in  1624— and  they  concerned  him  in  the  first  in* 
stance  more  than  they  did  any  one  else.  Not  only  ia  the 
account  true,  but  it  is  moat  phiuaible — true  to  nature  and 
so  just  what  might  have  been  expected.  Where  does  the 
full  band  of  puny  detractors  crawl  in  ?  But  seek  not  to 
know — they  are  one  and  all  unworthy  of  notice,  to  cora- 
meoce  with  one  Neil  or  Noll, 

The  first  adventurera  who  oame  to  Virginia  as  colonists 
were  in  general  serviuta  to  the  '•Virgicift  Company  oi 
Loudon,"  at  the  head  of  whicb  was  the  E  irl  of  Boutnamp- 
ton.     They  were  brought  ovor  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
pany, aapported  by  its  means,  hound  by  contract  to  obey 
all  its  orders,  and  subjected  to  the  rigorous  forms  of  mar> 
tial-law.     Five  years  was  the  ai^reed  period  during  whh 
tliie  aervitude  was  to  oontinne  ;   upon  ita  expiration  th< 
were  **aet  free,**  when  they  were  entitled  to  one  hundr< 
acres  of  land,  which  waa  the  allotted  dividend  (or  divident, 
aa  then  spelt)  of  the  prospective  planter.     If  the  lir^^t  grant 
was  improved  by  bnilding  a  house  on  it^  clearing  a  smad 
portion  of  ita  area  and  planting  a  few  fruit  trees  within 
three  years,  one  hundred  acres  additional  were  given,  other- 
wise the  original  grant  lapsed,     ^iich  grants  were  coti  fined 
to  those  known  as  old  planters.     Subsequently  any  person 
removing  to  Virginia  at  his  own  expense  to  settle  wai; 
granted  by  the  company  lifty  acres,  and  the  same  number 
for  his  wife  and  each  of  his  children,  and  for  every  indi- 
vidual brought  over  at  his  own  cost     All  of  these  rii^hta 
were  called  "Head  Rights,"  and  were   assignable.     Th; 
waa  the  mo9t  common  method  of  acquiring  land  in  Virgiott^ 
for  very  many  years  after  its   settloment     It  was,  us  it 
were,  a  forerunner  of  our  present  homestead  law.     The 
old  records  bear  witness  that  a  good  many  criminals  were 
shipped  over  by  order  of  the  English  authorities  ;  lists  are 
given  of  priaonera  turned  out  of  Newgate  expressly  for 
emigration,  and  many  others  wer«  sent  over  to  the  new 
land  in  order  to  rid  the  kingdom  of  their  presence.     Yet 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Virginia  was  regarded 
or  treated  in  the  light  of  a  Botany  Bay.     The  bulk  of  the 
emigrants  were  honest  yeomanry   and   members  of  the 
gentry  and  nobility.     The  company  wbs  inaiiumental  in 
settling  not  a  few  women  in  the  new  colony.     At  one  time 
two  ahips  freighted  exclusively  with  young  maidens  of 
the  most  respectable  pansntage  were  sent  over  aa  wives  for 
the  farmer  planters  of  Vtrgiuia  and  Maryland,     The  moat 
delicate  and  strict  arrangements  were  made  for  their  proper 
treatment  on  landing.      They  were  lodged   in  the  moe^ 
respectable  families  at  the  expense  of  the  company  until 
suitable  husbsntls  oould  be   found   for   them,  and  oalj 
gentlemen  were  allowed  to  be  their  visitors.     Lands  wera 
c^sttlel  on  th^m,  and  the  outlay  of  their  Toya^e  tt&d  outiil 
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was  borne  by  the  oompftDy,  to  be  reimbursed  by  their 
fotore  biisbanda.  The  reimburse cneQi  w£ks  in  the  form 
of  tobaooo,  irhioh  was  then  the  carrenoj  or  representative 
of  cash  ;  and  of  course  in  the  adjustment  of  the  dehcate 
problem  it  often  happened  that  for  a  first-olaas  wife  in- 


rOCABOIITA?* 


lemfiiiy  to  the  eo^npany  took  the  shape  of  the  best  gride 
of  tobacco,  or  say  gold ;  a  wife  of  middlinp:  attraotions  waa 
indemnified  in  a  brand  of  middling  tobaooo,  and  so  on 


floret 


down  to  the  lower  grades,  or  loga.     The  tobacco  wn*  - 
posed  of  at  auotion  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  company,  i 
does  not  appear  that  the  women  themaelvea  frdre  piu  <]*ii 
the  block.     Aji  aasortiou  by  some  writers  to  Usia  eSTebki 
uniTcrsally  stamped  in  Virginia  as  a  malicious  elajider. 

The  settlers  in   the   colony  were  inoeaaantlx  ha 
and  attacked  by  tbe  Indians.     Like  the  Pilgrims  to  i 
chusetts,  who  went  to  churoh  with  their  rillee  to 
their  wiTOS  and  sweethearta  on  the  way  from  the 
savages,  no  aettler  in  Virginia  could  feel  himself 
without  his  gun.     As  an  iustanoe  of  Indian  ferocity  so  lata 
as  1700,  the  following  queer  epistle  may  be  cited : 

"  Stapfobd  Co*,  Jftn^  IB,  ItOO. 
"  May  it  please  yo'r  Exoe'Uy  oa  Munday  early  oama  Inte  In  ys 
nig  lit  a  Foast  to  give  an  aoct  of  a  murder  don  la  these  parts.    08_ 
Sunday,  ye  ItJth,  about  3  of  ya  cloclt  In  ye  afternnoD,  eame  ab 
SO  or  SO  Indians  to  Thomas  Barton,  about  20  nilles  above  i 
house.    Tbe  maa  k  his  wife  &  brother  being  abroad,  k  left  hta  J 
ohlldrea,  A:  aa  orphant  boy  at  homQ  k  tiad  gott  a  man  A  bis  wU 
Jk  his  8  ohildroQ  from  a  plantatJoa  of  mine*  about  2  milea  (r 
him  to  stay  to  look  after  his  house  untell  they  came  home. 


rat  viaotKU  rsNNr. 

Indiana  foil  on  them  &  killed  Barton's  S  children,  ye  r"'*"   ' 

wife  &  his  3  chlldrea.    The  orphant  boy  ran  away,  he  I 

play  blessed  be  God,  ^ott  to  a  nabor's  house  k  is  safe. 

them  witli  arrows  h  wooden  toramahawkes  ;  they  ^i  ill 

thetr  heades,  cutt  of  ye  man  and  woman  private  parts,  :  qI 

ebildren  tinder  Jawys,  plaadared  all^e  base  and  earn    i  rw.<ty- 

thlflg  away»  killed  a  mare  of  ye  maa^s  that  Wiu*  ti*d  rt  -'  ■*n-^^. 

They  loft  ugly  wooden  tomkks  6.    On  ye  neirs,  I  went 

with  a  amall  p*aeIJ  of  men,  bupryod  ye  poore  people,  T ' 

was  ye  horrablest  that  evctc  was  la  bioflord,  but  I  thank  oo  uoij  ^< 
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har«  not  had  tho  Icnato  harm©  on  this  side  of  Ocoquan  since  T 
have  kopt  ye  people  bravely  on  their  plantatJonfl,  but  God  knows 
wrrnt  I  elxoll  doe  now,  tot  this  has  nlmosi  ffrighted  our  people  oat 
of  tfieir  llv^ee  k  intereeti,  k  besides,  ye  £mp,  k  ills  Indians  being 
etill  out,  w  ti  ^i<l  eo  sorely  d'.me  ye  murder  us  God's  In  hoavan,  k 
nm  of  opinion  that  groat  part  of  them  Is  gone  to  MnryUnd  k  ye 
tml  biiQk.  WMhont  Imediiite  oare,  I  ehnll  have  but  tcvr  plnnta- 
tlofns  tn  Stafford,  Nott  »x>  ad*  but  my  bnmbl  servlas  to  yor  Ex- 
oelly,  conclade^  as  In  dutjtyj  1  am  yor  Exoe^UyB  mo^t  hum.bl 
Ber.t  O.  MjLaojf/* 

This  gentleman  was  the  mceuiot  nf  the  famotis  George 
Mason,  the  author  of  the  •'Bill  of  Rights '*  of  Virginia. 

The  colony  had  mitde  considerable  progress:  at  the  date 
of  the  abore  letter  ;  but  in  its  infancy  maDj  of  tho  emi* 
grants  prored  to  be  of  n  very  naaoceptable  kind.  As  early 
as  1631  Captain  John  Smith  reports  as  follows:  ••Some 
{;allants  in  this  goodly  oolooy  there  are  that  wonld  rather 
starve  than  work  ;  yet,  if  it  hud  not  been  for  some  few 
that  were  gentlemen,  both  by  birth,  indastry  and  discre- 
tion, we  could  not  poasibly  have  subsisted.  Now  haviog 
glutted  the  world  with  their  too  much  over-abonnding  to- 
bacco, they  may  malcu  better  use  of  their  gross  trials  as  to 
increaae  the  prosperity,  '* 

About  tho  same  time  John  Rolf,  Uie  London  merchant, 
and  husband  of  Poeahontai*,  wrote,  in  a  letter:  **The 
conntry  is  as  worthy  of  good  report  as  can  be  declared  % 
a  coantry  spacious  and  wide*  capable  of  many  hundred 
tboaaands  of  inhabitants.  Reproaches  and  scandals  ' 
figaiust  Virginia  are  stated  by  those  who  condemned  the 
new  colony  from  discontent,  and  would  like  to  be  back 
home.** 

During  the  ueurpaUon  of  Cromwell  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  declared 
it  elf  independent  Cromwell  threatened  to  reduce  it, 
when»  distrustrul  of  its  feebleness,  it  sent  a  messenger  to 
Oharless  II.,  t!ien  an  exile  iq  FJanders,  inviting  him  to 
come  orer  and  beKingof  Virginia.  Charles  accepted  the 
in^itdtion,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  embarldng,  when  re- 
called to  tho  throne  of  bis  fathera  As  soon  as  he  was  re- 
sloredt  in  gratitude  for  the  loyalty  of  Virginia,  he  caused 
her  coat  of  arms  to  be  quartered  with  those  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  an  independent  member  of  the 
empire.  Henoe  the  origin  of  the  phrase  **  Old  Dominion,** 
as  fret|uently  applied  nt  this  day  to  Virginia, 

Land  patents,  state  papers,  colonial  official  communica- 
ti#D8,  public  and  private  correspondence  of  prominent  in- 
dividuals, miscellnneona  manuscripts  showing  the  customs 
and  manners  of  tho  people  at  different  periods  of  the  col- 
onial history,  are  religiously  preserved  in  the  archives  at 
Biohmond.  Some  of  them  have  keen  printed  and  ably 
edited  of  late  years  under  legislative  authority  ;  but  many 
are  yet  bundled  in  heaps,  scattered  or  lying  in  tho  lofts  of 
county  oourthouses.  They  are  eieeedingly  curious  to 
the  antiqaarian,  and  are  yet  capable  of  being  used  by  the 
hintorian.  Tnere  have  been  half  a  dozen  historians  of  the 
colony,  but  none  had  the  material  which  is  now  at  com- 
mand for  making  a  first -class  picture  of  early  American 
times;  and  besides,  encli  was  singularly  deficient  in  ability. 
Their  sketches  ore  so  deGcient  in  all  save  wordiness,  that 
it  is  n:  little  punishment  on  any  ordinarily  intelligent 
person  to  have  to  read  them.  The  raanusoripts  and  prints 
now  collected  would  afford  a  good  basis  for  a  colonial  his- 
tory, which  should  be  undertaken  by  some  one  fitted  for 
the  task. 

To  the  modem  reader,  the  inherited  eccentricities,  the 
qnaintness  of  style  and  Ian  gn  a  go  of  the  colon  iul  era  are 
rather  puzzling ;  but  in  turn  they  disp'ay  considerable 
polish,  if  compared  with  those  of  the  stone  nge  of  the 
ancient  Saxon  toogue,  before  it  had  been  smoothed  down 
by  the  Norman  alt^ment  and  by  elegant  writers.     A  striking 


peculiarity  of  tho  epistolary  int4?rcoureo  daring  ths 
nial  days  is  fonud  in  the  wt^y  gentle roen  vied  with  e^4 
other  in  the  exchange  of  polite  oonduscensions,  actaal 
practicing,  in  letters  of  the  most  trifiing  Import,  all  ti 
deferential  pantomime  of  court  etiquette.  "I  have  tl 
honor  to  be  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant,*'  was  1 
no  means  equivalent  to  saying,  '^l*!!  whitewash  you,** 
''black  your  shoes,*'  In  many  of  the  old  documents  i 
also  to  b  t  discovered  traces  of  the  broad  distinction 
social  lifOf  which,  even  to  a  very  late  period,  continued 
exercise  an  important  infiaence  upon  the  itihahitanta  bol 
of  the  colony  and  State  ;  an  in  fine  nee  which  impressed  i 
efiects  more  upon  Virginians  tiiau  ^pon  the  people  of  ac 
of  the  older  commonwealths.  The  gentleman  was  di 
tinguished  from  the  peasant,  the  tradesman  or  factor  fro; 
the  mechanic,  the  servant  from  the  slave.  The  force  i 
example  was  chiefly  potential  in  forming  those  manne 
of  decorum,  subordination  and  respect  for  authority  whic 
was  formerly  so  charaoteristio  of  the  Virginiti  people. 

It  was  through  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  under  tl 
pressure  of  tho  struggle  for  commercial  and  maritime  si 
liremocy,  excited  by  the  enterprises  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
favorites,  that  the  yonng  men  of  old  England,  eavalle] 
and  commoners,  were  stirred  to  penetrate  the  wildemei 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  see  for  themselves  the  wondei 
of  the  Western  World*  Some,  indeed,  inspired  with  a  r< 
maotic  idea  of  dangers,  left  their  homes  in  pursuit  c 
fame ;  but  the  greater  part,  cheeie  1  with  the  hope  of  gair 
looked  alone  to  improving  their  fortune.  The  •*  Virgini 
Company,  of  London,"  so  fully  succeeded  in  engagia 
the  public  attention,  that  emigration  to  the  colony  at  on 
time  amounted  to  a  furore.  People  went  craisy  over  it,  a 
was  afterward  done  over  the  *•  South  Sea  Babbl*? "  am 
John  Law's  ** Paper  Banks.*' 

The  infant  community  felt  the  reviving  spirit  of  this  in 
fluence,  and  grew  apace*  The  habits,  manners,  custom 
of  the  people  from  whom  it  was  sprung  formed  the  basis  o 
its  ordinary  social  life ;  the  settlers,  proud  of  the  mothe 
country,  were  wholly  dependent  upon  it  iu  respect  of  gov 
emment,  literature,  religion,  etc.  At  tho  end  of  a  cen 
tury  and  a  half  the  feeble  colony  of  1607  had  become  i 
thriving  and  prosperous  State,  A  continent  was  yielding 
to  her  conquests.  The  standard  of  Virginia  had  beei 
borne  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  sea 
of  future  empire,  Stster-communities  had  come  into  ax 
istence,  some  through  the  same  throes  and  trials  will 
herself,  while  others  had  been  carved  oat  of  the  new  ter 
ritory.  Consequently,  when  at  last  the  great  struggle  foi 
political  independence  came,  Virginia,  by  virtue  of  hei 
pro-eminent  moral  and  physical  position,  was  foun^ 
standing  foremost  in  founding  the  great  Amerioaii  ro- 
public. 

The  old  documents  and  papers  attesting  all  these  faoti 
are  treasured  up  all  the  more  in  Virginia,  now  that  thi 
critical  and  merciless  researches  of  modern  sker^tidsn] 
hnve  been  let  looee  on  all  that  has  been  hitherto  cod 
sacred  throughout  the  earth.  What  n  shocking  ailL™^;, 
to  the  true  oouservatlvo  mind  is  that  of  trying  to  prov« 
that  Captain  John  Smith's  account  of  his  romantio  Ad- 
venture with  the  Princess  Pocahontas  was  simply  lbs 
fi«;ment  of  his  brain  (after  a  night  of  too  much 
and  too  little  soda  in  a  London  club),  and  that  no 
event  as  that  described  by  hiia  ever  occurred  ?  If  fori 
moment  it  could  be  granted  that  there  had  been  no  reaem 
by  Powhatan *s  daughter,  then  not  only  would  the 
age  of  the  colony  sufTer  the  loss  of  an  incident  un 
for  pathos  in  the  records  of  any  other  p«opte,  Gr 
Home  cot  excepted,  but  it  might  be  greatly  feir 
th^  truth  of  any  other  statement  advanced  in  liia  \ 
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or  •* General  Hiitory/'  might  with  iin blushing  propriety 
ue  qnesiioned. 

Now,  amidst  this  con  fused  mSMe  of  attaxsk  and  defense, 
there  is  a  rery  curioUR  point  thnt  may  well  be  pnt  forth 
in  regard  to  the  high  perfection  and  valae  of  the  marble 
€fligy  of  WasLington  in  the  Capitol  at  Richmond,  as  a 
corrdot  representation  of  the  great  original.  The  snbject 
has  a  practical  interest,  and  the  attention  of  the  Treasury 
P-rpartment  and  the  Internal  KeTenne  Picture  Depart- 
ment may  well  be  called  to  its  coneid oration.  It  ia  an 
nQdenlable  fact  that  the  American  people  and  the  world 
at  large  have  been  long  tangbt  to  accept  Gilbert  Stnart*6 
picture  aa  the  national  i)ortrait  of  Washiagton.  This  is 
proyen  by  its  reproduction  in  every  poaaible  relation, 
appearing,  as  it  doe-s,  upon  postal  stamps  and  Enanoinl 
promises  to  pay,  adorning  the  walla  of  the  palace  and 
the  hovel  alike,  decorating  the  prints  of  the  ininranco 
companies  nnd  the  halls  of  public  departments,  and  by 
being  exhibited  as  the  portrait  canonized  above  all  others 
in  the  hearts  and  judgment  of  the  American  people. 
This  shonld  not  be  thn:?,  and  for  cause.  It  may  be  argued 
that  Stnart*s  picture  was,  as  far  qs  a  mediocre  painter's 
picture  can  be,  entitled  to  alt  this  subsequent  credit  from 
haviDg  besn  some  kind  of  a  likeness  at  the  time  it  was 
taken ;  but  that,  that  haviog  been  an  unsuitable  time,  it 
does  not  oouYey  a  proper  conception  of  the  great  hero  as 
he  appeared  in  the  strength  and  pride  of  his  manhood 
when  he  had  jnat  piloted  the  young  nation  through  its 
straggle  for  independence ;  and,  moreover,  the  sculptor 
took  a  life-cast  of  his  modeh  Btuart^s  picture  was  done 
at  the  wrong  time,  because  precisely  then  Washington's 
physiognomy  was  serionsly  distorted  by  a  'cumbrous  set 
of  artificial  teeth  inserted  by  an  inexperienced  hand,  when 
dentistry  was  below  its  present  par  j  hence  the  picture 
(and  of  oonnie  its  reproductions]  gives  the  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  the  hnman  face  when  its  framework  has  suf* 
fered  from  the  effects  of  time  and  decay,  and  wben  the 
inetlectual  attempts  to  restore  its  contour,  as  in  this  case, 
has  but  added  deformity  to  its  senile  and  wasting  outlines* 
Buch  a  condition  cannot  be  detected  in  the  strong  linea- 
meants  of  the  face  and  head  upon  the  statue  at  Richmond, 
tbe  masterpiece  of  the  sculptor  Houdon.  Although  the 
atatne  has  been,  like  tbe  Pocahontas  legend,  attacked  as  a 
creation  of  the  artistes  fancy,  it  is  too  well  authenticated 
to  be  overthrown.  Houdon  was  the  best  sculptor  of  his 
day,  the  sculptor  of  ^lirabeaa,  Franklin,  Voltaire,  the 
idol  of  the  French  Academy,  and  crossed  the  AUantic 
especially  to  take  the  measure  of  the  great  original 
'Washington  stood  before  him  and  hnmored  all  his  exac- 
tions. He  was  expected  to  make  a  statue  acceptable  to 
contemporaries  and  worthy  of  transmiasion  to  posterity. 
Ho  found  himself  snrrounded  by  thoae  who  had  looked 
upon  the  beloved  chief  in  brittle  and  council,  and  who 
thna  would  bo  exceeding  jealous  of  the  least  attempt  to  do 
violence  to  truth  in  perpetuating  the  features  of  that 
serene  and  majestic  countenance,  and  the  artist  himself 
would  have  been  the  last  to  risk  his  well -earned  reputa- 
tion upon  nn  occasion  so  important  to  his  future  fame. 

Procef^ding  on  their  wild  course  and  in  their  reck  leas 
assertions,  the  modern  skeptics  even  go  so  far  as  to  doubt 
whether  General  George  Bogers  Clarke,  in  his  military 
operations  for  the  conquest  of  the  great  Northwest,  wms 
exclusively  helped  out  by  Virginian  sharpshooters  and 
riftemen  of  the  day.  However,  Clarke  himself  records 
thit  he  pushed  on  his  course  with  what  men  he  •*  could 
gather  in  West  Augusta,"  or  the  territory  now  known  as 
West  Virginia.  In  addition,  it  is  quite  against  the  skep- 
tici  that  the  final  ownership  of  the  Northwest  wrested 
from  tbe  British  was  allowed,  at  tbe  close  of  the  Bevola- 


tionary  War.  to  ve^t  exclusively  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
throu^^h  the  daring  enterprise  of  her  heroic  sons,  thd  title 
being  bestowed  on  aooonnt  of  honorable  conquest, 

A  curious  piece  of  witch- history  appears  in  the  musty 
old  docnmeata,  but  cannot  be  traced  to  any  satisfactory 
solution— to  wit,  the  well-known  case  of  Grace  Sherwood. 
This  lady  was  supposed  to  be  a  witch  so  Princess  Ann 
County,  and  was  examined  by  a  jury  of  her  country- 
women, thrown  iato  the  water  at  a  point  called  *' Witch* 
duck  (a  ocntral  pond,  doubtleeSi  which  the  colonists  kept 
for  ducking  witches),  and  thereafter  removed  in  irons  to 
prison  for  trial.  There  ia  no  account  of  her  ultimate  fata 
The  notioes  show  clearly  thett  she  was  no  witch  ;  indeed, 
there  never  was  at  any  time  a  witch  in  VirginiA,  unless 
possibly  in  prehistoric  times. 

The  accounts  ia  regard  to  the  original  Indian  tribes 
brought  in  conflict  with  the  eailleat  settlers  are  fall  It 
ia  |>erhaps  but  little  known  at  large  that  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  (^)aeen  of  the  tribes  of  the  Famunkies 
have  continued  to  reside  in  Virginia  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  all  other  tribes  ;  the  soil  is  as  sacred  in  their  eyee 
as  in  those  of  the  pale-faces.  They  now  own  and  occupy 
about  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  in  King  William 
County.  Including  men,  women  and  children,  they 
number  about  eighty  peraons,  none  of  whom  are  of  pure 
Indian  blood,  as  their  progenitors  for  several  generations 
intermarried  with  whites,  mulattoea  and  blacks.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  the  diBtlDot  physiognomy  of  the 
Indian  strougly  asserts  itself,  and  an  observer  will  not  fail 
to  recognize  at  once  the  peaceful  fishermen  and  peasants 
of  "Famunky  Town"  to  be  the  direct  descendants  of 
OpeeohancAnough  and  hii  tawny  warriors  of  1607.  Tbe 
tribe  have  still  a  chief,  acd  are  untaxed  either  by  State  or 
Feileral  Governments,  The  land  on  which  they  live  is  now, 
and  ever  has  been,  held  in  trust  for  their  benefit  by  com* 
mission ers  appointed  by  the  County  Court.  During  the 
late  war  their  rights  as  neutrals  were  respected  by  both 
belligerent!),  and  they  received  compensation  from  the 
Government  of  tbe  United  States  at  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities for  damages  done  by  the  Federal  troops.  Although 
it  is  not  required  of  them,  it  is  the  custom  of  their  chiefs 
to  make  a  complimentary  visit  to  each  newly  inang^urated 
Governor  at  Richmond,  and  express  their  fealty  to  the 
State  by  a  present  of  fish  or  game.  Thus  they  have  lived 
in  perfect  security  for  two  hundred  years  among  the  de- 
scendants of  their  ancient  enemies,  a  remnant  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  country  ousted  by  the  whites.  During  all 
this  time  their  little  settlement  has  remained  as  free  as 
Andorra,  in  the  Pyrenees,  or  Sau  Marino,  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  They  represent  tbe  only  organized  community  of 
aboriginal  Americans  now  left  on  the  Atlantio  slope,  and 
with  their  disappearance  will  have  pAssed  away  the  last  of 
that  mysterious  r.iC6  east  of  the  Mifsisaippi* 

Tbe  colonial  machinery  of  government  was  rather  intri- 
cate, after  the  model  of  the  old  country*  There  were 
twenty -six  governors  and  lieutenant-governors  from  Lord 
Delaware*  who  was  the  first,  until  Dim  more,  who  was  the 
lost,  or  the  one  ousted  by  the  revolution.  Sir  William 
Berkeley  was  the  most  distinguished  among  the  earlier 
rulers,  and  Bpotawood  among  the  later.  The  governor 
was  surrounded  by  a  large  executive  council,  which  formed 
a  species  of  cabinet  Each  individual  member  of  the  local 
cabinet,  who  dispeoead  its  patronage,  was  himself  com- 
missioned ** colonel"  by  the  royal  authority.  From  this 
fact  was  traceable  the  traditional  habit  in  Virginia  of  decor- 
ating prominent  men  with  empty  military  titles  np  to  the 
beginning  of  the  lat^  war,  which,  of  course,  left  over  a 
large  number  of  gennine  military  titles— captains,  msiora, 
colonels  and  generals— 8t  11  in  use.     Indeed,  they  ore  io 
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much  ia  use  that  ihej  have  been  adopted  throughout  all 
the  cities  of  the  Udiod,  and  **tnn  into  the  ground."  Few 
men  nowadaja  ia  America  are  not  popularly  deoonted 
with  a  generalship,  colonelaMp,  or  at  least  a  professorship. 
In  a  word,  these  titles  haye  become  mean  in  glees,  such 
has  been  their  deterioation.  The  names  of  the  colonial 
gOYernors  were  Delaware,  Dale.  Argyle,  YeardJey,  Harvey, 
Berkeley,  Bennett,  Berkeley^  Jefi'reya,  Chichester,  EfEng- 
ham«  Andros,  Morrison,  Kemp,  Nott»  Nicholson,  Jennings 
Spotswood,  Dryadale,  Fauquier,  Gooob,  Dinwiddie, 
Nelson^  Botetourt,  Lee  and  Dunmora,  Many  of  these 
names  were  given  to  oountiea. 

The  brie-a-brae  of  the  colonial  dayi  is  illuatrated  by 
several  precious  relics  collected  in  the  Yirginia  Histoiical 
Museum.     The  mace  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, the  Game  before  which  Patrick  Henry  outrageouslj 
declaiined  for  *' liberty  or  death/'  standls  first  on  the  li^it 
Then  comes  a  specimen  brick — that  is,  a  brick  bearing 
this  inscription :  ^*  This  brick  was  taken  from  the  ruins 
of  the  house  in  which  Fo-oahoutas  lived,  as  the  wife  of 
John  Rolf^  at  Varina,  in  the  County  of  Henrica     Brought 
to  Richmond,  April  15th,  185G,  by  Kichord  Randolph  " — 
one  of  her  deeceudants*      It  is  a  very  good  brick,  its 
genuineness  is  undisputed,  and  a  sulBcient  number  like 
it  would  rear  an  excellent  house.     Some  Indian  bread, 
petrified,  do3s  not  strike  the  beholder  as  very  appetizing. 
The  colonial  paper  currency 
on  its  shelf  looks  for  all  the 
world     like    the    five-pound 
notes  of  the  Bank   of  Eng- 
land of  to-day,  such  is  the 
similarity  of  style,  print  and 
paper.      A     French     bronze 
tablet  bears  the   insertptioa  : 
**  This  tablet  was  pi  need  as  a 
mark  of  the  domain  of  King 
Xfouis  XV.,  on  the  river  Oyo 
<Ohio],  as  a  memorial  of  the 
taking  posa^^saion  of  the  terri- 
tory from  the  aavages  in  the 
King's    name    in    1749/'    A 
nugget  of  iron  ia  surrounded 

.with  more  than  usual  interest 
as  being  a  memorial  from 
Falling  Cre^k  on  the  James 

i  Hiver,  seven  miles  below 
Hichmond,  the  site  of  the 
first  iron  furnace  in  Ameiioa, 
whiflb  was  operated  by  Arobi* 

.  iiald   Cary,  known  as  **  Old  aoLuno  sx  nm* 
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Iron  "  in  his  day«  from  his  persevering  dispoflilioii,  A  pt 
ture  representing  the  baptiam  of  Pocaboatas,  enndry  twK 
of  the  colony  with  the  motto  ''Eii  clat  Virtfinia  quHtiMM^'^g 
china  mug  used  by  General  Washingtoii  and  a  oaasM- 
ball  the  size  of  an  orange  from  Ijafay6ti6*s  battle-groul 
at  York  to  wn^  complete  the  store  of  aonTenlrfl*  Bd^ 
Bpecimens  of  colonial  building  are  of  coaraa  pli 
throughout  the  State.  During  the  first  jeata 
glazed  at  one  end  were  brought  from  EngTaod,  but 
then  most  of  the  houses  were  wooden,  withoal  nails, 
put  together  by  wooden  pins.  The  major! tj  of  brict 
houses  at  Jamestown,  Williamsburg,  etc.,  weto  boOl  horn 
bricks  made  in  the  country,  as  it  woald  hava  been  ezo» 
eively  costly  to  bring  them  over  in  the  small  TOeich. 
which  rarely  exceeded  one  hundred  and  twenty  ioos 
burden.  The  cost  of  the  first  plain  piano  brought  into  i&a 
colony  from  England  is  marked  down  in  the  recortls  at 
$850,  so  dear  was  transportation  only  a  few  years  after 
the  date  of  the  instromenfs  invention  by  an  Italian  ia 
Padua,  or  in  1711. 

Tobacco  was  exclusively  the  currency  in  colanial  daya, 
and  the  part  it  played  may  be  characterixed  aa  nniTenal, 
its  ramifications  being  too  numerous  to  mention.  Evea 
as  late  as  the  age  of  JefTerson,  we  find  by  the  recofdi 
lately  exhumed  from  piles  of  dryasdost  that  that  gentle- 
man, according  to  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  from  one 

Fitzgerald,  purchased  with 
tobacco  a  copy  of  his  Irieoda', 
the  eighteenth  oeniutf  phJH* 
OBophera  **  Encyclopedia  **■ —  a 
work  which  beyond  gnailloa 
led  him  up  to  writing  tlie 
Declaration  of  Indopeodeoosk 
In  yet  older  timaa  tobaooo 
was  the  all  -  in  •  alL  In  the 
stained  mass  of  dcKnuneata 
one  frequently  falla  upon 
regulations  and  letters  tn  ta» 
gard  to  the  paying  of  tithes 
to  the  parsons  in  tohBoeo«  and 
to  the  size  of  hogaheada  foe 
shipping  the  plant  drawn  op 
in  the  royal  couneO  at  Loo* 
don;  tables  of  feea  obarged 
by  sheri&  in  tobaooo ;  dirae* 
tious  as  to  making  ecgi^a- 
menta  for  goods  "dthar  lor 
cash  or  tobaooo'*;  oomplaijila 
from  merchants  to  ttia 
"Homo    Ooremmpnt"    that 
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tke  ooloninl  mipectori 
**  paaad  rerj  bftd  tab&oco  for 
aomo  people^  and  often  burned 
good  tobaoooi  and  miide  ibs 
people  pick  it  over  and  OTer 
again/*  etc.  The  low  price 
of  Ibe  weed  io  the  coIodj  la 
of  tea  oom  plained  of,  alao, 
being  rated  at  3 id.  per  pound. 
In  17S0  a  hogshead  of  prima 
tobacco  fetched  in  Kichcnond 
£75,  low  qnality  £30,  Oae 
hundred  jeais  after  the  fonnd* 
ing  of  the  eolouj  the  tralEo 
in  tobacco  yielded  twenty 
millioDB  of  dollars,  whioh  was 
oonaidered  a  bandaome  rey- 
enne.  Virginia  now  paya  aix 
millions  in  tobacco  taxes  to 
the  national  treaanry. 

Tobacoo,  of  conrse,  ia  india- 
eolnbly  connected  with  King 
Powhatan  and  his  Indians. 
It  is  doubtleas  for  this  reason 
that  the  principal  tobaoco- 
etore    in    Bichmond     to-day 

displays  in  its  showcase  two  of  the  chief's  teeth,  decorated 
with  ribbons  and  duly  inscribed^  *' Jaw  tooth  and  front 
tooth  from  month  of  King  Powhatan.*'  Their  size  is  one 
and  one- quarter  inches  long,  one  inch  wide ;  one  inch 
long,  one-half  inch  wide,  respectively.  The  owner  of  this 
stock  of  dentistry  haying  been  questioned  as  to  their 
authenticity,  quickly  replied  :  **The  identical  Bi)ot  where 
they  were  found  can  be  seen  any  day  on  the  Wicocomioo, 
or  Nine-mile  Road,  not  far  from  the  battle-field  of  Seven 
Pines,  and  I  know  the  man  who  picked  'em  up.  I  admit 
they  look  rather  large,  bnt  it  is  said  the  King  rarely  used 
hii  olnb  when  his  teeth  were  on  edge,  and  I  suppose  they 
got  so  big  from  long  practice  on  his  enemies.**  Powhatan, 
for  the  rest,  has  always  been  a  decided  favorite  in  Virginia 
— largely,  no  doubt,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  heroic  act  of 
hia  daughter.  Hundreds  of  boys  continue  to  be  dubbed 
at  birth  with  the  chieftain's  name,  and  who  has  not  Been 
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or  heard  of  the  •*  Powhatan  Pipe,"  with  bowl  shaped  after 
the  Indian  pattern  snd  reed  stem  ?  Tennyson  smokes  a 
Virginia  Powhatan  pipe  and  tobacco.  Indeed,  tliese  pipes 
have  gone  all  over  the  world,  though  the  genuine  article 
is  only  manufactured  out  of  a  special  day  found  at  '*Pam- 
phia's  Depot,*'  near  Appomattox  Gourt  House. 

The  tobacoo-plant  is  as  fina  as  one  may  wish  to  aee  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  grows  to  the  maximum  height 
of  six  feet,  and  from  the  centre  of  a  tnft  of  leaves,  of  a 
beautiful  green,  shoot  out  elegant  and  graoef ul  clusters  of 
pink  flowers.  For  ages  and  ages  this  magnificent  luxury 
grew  in  the  solitary  wilds  of  America,  prixed  only  by  its 
sAvage  inhabitants.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1096,  after  the  break  up  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  oolonial 
enterprise,  and  upon  the  return  there  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  squadron  that  sailed  under  Bir  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  in  1584.     Raleigh  himself,   in  his  English  home» 

smoked  a  pipe ;  but  the  weed 
first  beoame  fashionable  in 
Eu  gland  in  the  form  of  snnfiEl 
The  first  snuff  •  takers  were 
laughed  at,  and  more  or  less 
persecuted*  James  I,  wrote 
a  book,  entitled  '^Misocap- 
no8,"  against  snuiT*  takers. 
Some  years  later,  Pope  Ur* 
ban  yilL  excommunicated 
all  persons  who  touk  snnfi'  an 
churches  ;  yet  to  •  day  anniF 
has  gone  out  of  fashion  every- 
where except  at  Borne,  and 
there  it  remains  in  nse, 
chiefly  among  the  priests, 
who  are  not  restrained  from 
sonffing  atwilL  Queen  Eliza- 
beth thought  it  necessary  to 
add  something  to  tbe  Papal 
excommunication  pronounced 
against  those  who  used  the 
black  dust  daring  divine  ser* 
vice,  and  authorized  the 
beadles  to  coofisoate  the 
eiiu0^-boxes  to  their  own  uaew 
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Amnraih   IT.   forbade  the  use  of  snuff  under  pain  of 
haying  the  nose  cut  ofL 

Monarobs  and  minbters,  however,  soon  discovered  a 
mine  of  revenue  in  the  weed,  and  found  it  verj  profit- 
able to  give  snuff-boxes,  with  their  portraits  inlaid  iu 
diamonds  on  the  lid,  to  poets  and  others,  thus  honoring 
the  use  of  the  plant  Copying  after  Napoleon  I.,  many 
countries  in  Europe  made  tobacco  a  strict  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  this  is  so  to-day.  Tobacco 
from  its  very  start  took  well ;  it  was  adopted  with  wonder- 
ful quickness.  The  potato  was  far  more  difficult  to  popu- 
larize, and  has  still  a  greater  number  of  adversaries. 

The  colonial  authorities  at  an  early  day  were  at  pains  to 
impress  upon  the  colonists  the  utility  of  tobacco  as  a  crop, 
and  the  year  1616  witnessed  its  first  planting  by  white 
men  in  Virginia.  The  Indians  used  to  let  it  all  run  to 
aeed,  only  succoring  the  leaves  so  as  to  keep  the  sprouts 
from  growing  upon  and  starving  them  ;  when  it  was  ripe 
they  pulled  the  leaves,  cured  them  in  the  sun,  and  laid 
them  away  for  use.  At  first  the  white  planters  found  it 
very  hard  to  supply  or  please  the  market,  comers  not 
even  having  been  dreamed  of.  That  important  personage, 
Mr.  John  Bolf,  took  the  lead  in  planting.  Captain  John 
Smith  thought  the  Virginia  "soyle"  eminently  adapted 
lor  tobacco.  It  would  seem  that  the  planters  very  soon 
began  to  raise  too  much  tobacco,  and  therefore  neglected  a 
proper  provision  for  crops  on  which  their  sustenance  de- 
pended. The  cotton  planters  in  the  South  made  the  same 
mistake  until  within  the  very  last  few  yeais.  The  large 
quantity  produced  by  the  early  planters  was  at  the  cost  of 
quality,  so  much  so  that  the  *•  London  Company  "  wrote  to 
its  agents,  in  1621  :  *'  We  desire  you  to  give  notice  to  the 
colony  that  after  this  year  they  expect  no  further  supply 
of  any  necessaries  to  be  exchanged  with  them  for  their 
■darliDg  tobacco.  We  heartily  wish  that  you  would  make 
Bome  provision  for  the  burning  of  all  base  and  rotten 
stuff,  and  not  suffer  any  but  very  good  to  be  cured — at 
least  sent  home — whereby  these  would  certainly  be  more 
advanced  in  price  upon  less  in  the  quantity.  However,  we 
hope  that  no  bad  or  ill-conditioned  tobacco  shall  be  by 
compelling  authoritie  putt  upon  our  Factor.  This  over- 
weening esteem  of  their  darliug  tobacco,  to  the  overthrow 
of  all  other  staple  comodities,  should  not  bo  maintained 
in  the  colony." 

The  produce  of  an  acre  on  the  best  land  appears  to 
have  been  about  1,G60  pounds,  and  on  poor  land  about 
500  pounds.  The  tobacco  put  up  by  the  colonists  for 
export  was  in  bundles  of  leaf,  as  at  present ;  that  from  the 
West  Indies  was  in  bolls,  in  the  preparation  of  which  mo- 
lasses was  used.  The  weight  of  the  hogshead  was,  in 
1652,  350  pounds,  then  500  pounds,  then  800  pounds,  and 
then  as  much  as  1,100  pounds,  which  latter  figure  was  not 
often  exceeded  prior  to  the  revolution.  It  is  larger  now, 
but  varies,  and  there  is  general  complaint  that  no  uni- 
versal standard  size  of  the  hogshead  has  yet  come  in 
vogue  throughout  the  world.  A  common  system  of 
weights,  measures  and  moneys  must  prevail,  however, 
everywhere  at  no  distant  day  ;  common  sense  and  use 
demand  the  change. 

Although  tobacco  had  assumed  such  a  dominant  import- 
ance in  the  colony,  James  I.  attacked  it  through  his 
''Counterblaste,"  in  which  ho  described  smoking  as 
*' loathsome  to  the  eye,  hurtful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to 
the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black, 
stinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible 
Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless."  James's 
practice  differed  from  his  opinion,  &s  he  was  at  the  same 
time  violently  extorting  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the 
weed ;  and  oven  after  his  time  the  royal  regulationa  in 


regard  to  its  raising  and  proflfei  were  most  bfudsBioai 

and  harassing. 

As  soon  as  tobacco  had  grown  into  its  importanos  mn 
export,  it  became  the  currency  of  the  colon  j.     All  vifaii^ 
whether  of  service  or  of  propertj*    were   expnenad  ii 
pounds  of  tobacoa     Under  such  oircamstanoea,  ioipeel* 
ors  were  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve   the  stnidiii 
and  the  laws  made  respecting  these  officers  were  very  ^ 
merous  and  stringent     As  time  passed,  and  the  prod» 
ing  power  of  the  colony  was  increased  through  the  intn)* 
duction  of  negro  slaves  by  the  English  and  I>atoii,tb 
volume  of  the  crop  grew  beyond  the  limits  of  ocfo/m 
tion,  when  pries  declined,  of  course.      Both  '*aecondi* 
and  ''primings"  were  put  under  the  b^n  and  burnt; a* 
deed,  to  enhance  price  by  curtailing  sapply,  a  portion  d 
the  good  tobacco  went  in  the  same  direction.     One  wiitt^ 
in  1681,  recorded  that  *'  the  market  is  overstocked,  ul 
every  crop  overstocks  it  more  ;  our  thriving  is  our  uidih 
ing,  and  our  bringing  of  blacks  httth  extremely  contEib* 
uted  thereto  by  making  more  tobacco."     Many  of  the  ae^ 
tiers  had  been  landed  gentry,  with  a  taste  for  large  estttai 
and  a  country  life.     In  the  time  of  the  "  LiondoQ  Con- 
pany  "  (which  was  dissolved  in  1624),  there  was  no  dift 
culty  about  acquiring  large  estates,   sinoe  every  share  of 
£12  10s.  entitled  the  holder  to  fifty  acres.      After  the  dis- 
solution the  Go  vein  men  t  seems  to  have   been  careless  is 
its  grants  of  lands,  and  many  acquired  estates  far  larger 
than  they  could  properly  manage.     The  number  of  liven^ 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  settlers  could  transport  them- 
selves and  their  goods  from  one  place  to  another,  favored 
this  mode  of  life. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the  use  of  slave-labor 
also  helped  to  bring  this  about.  Slaves  can  seldom  learn 
to  cultivate  more  than  one  kind  of  crop  ;  and,  as  tobacco 
exhausts  the  soil,  it  was  necessary  to  be  always  taking 
fresh  land  into  cultivation,  while  leaving  that  which  had 
been  already  tilled  time  to  recover  its  strength.  Thus 
each  planter  needed  far  more  land  than  he  woald  havs 
done  under  a  thriftier  system.  Various  attempts  were 
made  to  establish  towns,  but  they  failed,  chiofly  because 
every  one  wanted  to  have  the  town  within  easy  reach  of 
his  own  plantation. 

In  1775  the  export  of  tobacco  was  101,828,617  pounds, 
which  exhibits  quite  an  increase  in  the  crop  from  the  ear- 
liest planting  era.  (The  export  was  only  223,901,913  from 
Virginia  in  1875.)  The  colonists  had  spread  from  tide- 
water up  to  the  mountains,  the  plant  had  followed  in  their 
wake,  and  trade  was  established  on  a  basis  of  reasonable 
regularity.  Tobacco  warehouses  were  erected  at  all  con- 
venient parts,  ruled  over  by  "inspectors,"  often  com- 
plained of  for  their  spiteful  or  arbitrary  rulings,  lu 
Bevolutionary  War  times  the  crop  and  the  prices  fluc- 
tuated. The  marriage  portion  of  a  young  lady  in  those 
days  had  grown  to  be  generally  as  much  as  50,000  pounds 
of  tobacco,  showing  that  the  colonists  had  worked  their 
way  up  and  accumulated  fortunes.  No  article,  of  course, 
was  so  highly  prized  by  all,  or  received  so  much  attention, 
as  tobacco.  It  was  the  people*8  chief  source  of  income, 
their  surplus,  moreover,  to  bo  sold  abroad.  As  wealth  in- 
creased the  planter  observed  a  style  of  living  seldom 
found  iu  new  countries ;  indeed,  in  things  generally,  he 
was  at  once  the  artificer  of  a  new  empire  and  an  actor  of 
prominence  in  the  old. 

In  view  of  the  colonial  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco, the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia,  not  willing  to 
depend  for  their  suppljr  entirely  on  the  New  World)  un- 
dertook the  raising  of  the  weed  for  themsclvea  It  is,  at 
the  present  d ly,  a  regular  crop  in  nearly  eviry  country. 
The  consumption  in  the  Union  is,  taking  official  figoreib 
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forty  weight  oigar^,  two  and  ntne- tenth  pounds  of  ohewing- 
and  OLO  and  one-sixteenth  paanda  of  amokmg-loal 
per  head  of  popnlation.  The  weed  is  chewed  only  to  a 
yerj  limited  extent  in  other  oonntrtes,  bat  all  the  world 
m^^  amokers.  Germany,  in  her  per  copita  conatimptloDj 
^^■Banka  with  the  United  Stated.  As  nearly  as  caq  be  esli- 
^^batedy  from  the  combined  oflicial  international  stntiatioB, 
HOie  total  annoul  oon^^amption  of  the  world  ia  2, 000^000  of 
^tonaJ 

Leaa  than  a  oentary  ago  Virginia  prod  need  the  bulk  of 

the  lobaeoo  grown  in  the  United  Statea ;  now  she  ia  left 

^behind  aa  to  qnantity  by  Ken  tacky,  Tenneaaee,  Miaaonri 

^^hld  Ohio,     While  Western  tobaoco  made  good  headway 

^abroad  prior  to  the  war,  it  was  during  the  struggle,  when 

Virginia  was  entirely  cat  off  from  aapplyingher  usual  cus^ 

tomera,  that  it  gained  a  foothold  so  firm  that  it  is  aoarcely 

probable  a  dialodgment  of  her  auoceseful  rivala  will  ever  be 

effected.     Tho  West  makos  good  tobnoco  in  large  qaanti' 

ties,  but  it  has  never  yet  raised  any  ua  good  as  the  bast 

VirgiQi.i  brands,  and  good  authorities  maintain  that  the 

aoil  and  climate  of  Virginia  will  ever  produce  the  beet 

quality. 

Tho  types  of  tobacco  now  produced  in  Virginia  are  three. 
First,  a  bright-yellow  tobacco,  which  is  used  for  plag* 
fillers  to  aome  extent,  and  for  smoking -tobacco  and  cigar- 
ettea.  It  ia  grown  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  North 
Ciirolina  Une,  and  throughoat  all  the  northern  and  western 
counties  of  that  Statei.  Tho  finest  quality  is  generally 
held  to  be  produced  in  Buncombe  County,  though  by 
some  the  palm  ia  awarded  to  GranvOle  Cpunty.  Dr. 
Voeloker,  chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in 
Eagland,  acoorda  it  a  superior  rank  over  all  other  pipe 
and  cigaretto  tobacooeOj  both  from  the  small  percentage  of 
nicotine  and  of  nitrates  which  convey  a  biting  or  burned 
taste.  Th«  cigarette  trade  of  this  particular  brand  is 
rapidly  spreading  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  is  thought 
by  many  that  it  will  ultimately  supplant  the  cigarette  to- 
baeeoes  of  Macedonia^  Asia  Minor  and  tho  Crimea— the 
regions  that  fumiah  the  fine  Tnrktah  and  Russian  brands 
for  smokers. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  **  Caroline  Bun-cured»"  which 
is  admittedly  the  best  plug-filler  in  the  world.  Its  culti- 
vation ia  confined  to  the  counties  of  Caroline,  Louisa,  a 
part  of  Fluvanna  snd  a  part  of  King  William  Counties,  in 
Virginia.  The  public  tosle  has,  however,  of  late  years  un- 
dergone a  change,  the  chewers,  especially  in  the  North 
and  West^  preferring  a  filler  of  **  White  Barley/*  grown  in 
Kentucky  and  Southern  Ohio,  and  which  is  practically 
nothing  but  a  vehicle  for  eagar  and  fiavorings.  The  taste 
ia  an  acquired  one,  aa  for  chiccory  in  coflee. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  heaviest  and  most  profitable  type  of 
all,  the  "Shipping  Tobaoco."  This  grade  of  leaf,  in  its 
oaltivatioD,  is  confined  mainly  to  "South aide  Virginia," 
and  passes  under  the  sub-heads  of  "English"  and  **Con* 
tinentaU"  being  all  exported.  The  oompetitiun  cf  the 
dark  tobaoooes  of  the  West  and  of  India*  to  aay  nothing  of 
the  endless  *'  snbstitutas  "  grown  throughout  the  world, 
baa  largely  curtailed  its  consumption  ;  besides^  the  type 
itself  has  suflered  greatly  tbrough  the  inability  of  the 
cobred  laborers  to  grow  and  handle  it  properly,  since  their 
inexperience  and  lack  of  foresight  have  not  been  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  sit  nation.  As  the  State  is  favored 
at  many  points  in  her  atea  with  the  same  soil  as  that  pre- 
vailing in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  in  Lancaster 
County.  Fik,  it  is  cUimed  that  it  could  snrpass  both  in  the 
direction  of  "seed-leaf,"  or  cigar-tobacco.  Thus  far  no 
oigar-iobaocOr  or  cigars  of  any  em  ok  able  value,  have  been 
prodtteed  in  the  State.  The  growth  of  the  cigar4ype 
would  be  a  very  giL'at  additional  source  of  rcveuue  to  hir 


people,  who  were  so  heavily  and  speoiaUy  impoverished  by 
the  War, 

Of  all  crops,  tobacco  ia  the  most  capable  of  universal 
cultivation,  because  it  U  the  moivt  hurd^  and  the  moi»t 
toleraatoC  changes  in  temperature,  altitude  and  general 
climate.  From  the  equator  to  tho  filtitith  degree  of  lati- 
tude it  can  be  raided  without  diMcuity,  though  it  flour- 
ishes beat  withiu  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude  on  either 
siile  of  the  eqaator.  The  finest  qualitjes  are  raised  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  in  Syria.  The  consumption  of 
foreign  tobacco  in  the  United  States  is  Yerf  limited, 
owing,  of  course,  to  the  use  of  the  domestic  article,  and 
Cuba  furnishes  almost  our  total  foreign  supply.  Smokers 
of  every  nation  on  the  globe  are  eager  to  obtain  the  cigars 
of  Havana,  but  aa  they  are  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
"go  around/' nn J  are  hence  very  costly,  this  eagerness 
ia  moijt  frequently  balked.  Spurious  Havana  cigars  are 
found  in  abundance  everywhere,  from  China  to  Peru* 
Great  euro  ia  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  tobaoco  in  Cuba, 
owing  to  the  general  demand  for  it  and  the  high  fancy 
prices  it  fetches.  A  Cuban  plantation  consists  of  about 
thirty-thiee  acres*  and  yields  about  9,000  pounds  of  to- 
bacco. In  general  it  is  classified  as  follows :  First,  450 
pounds  from  the  leaves  immediately  at  the  top  of  thd 
plant,  and  the  best  in  quality,  as  they  get  more  equally 
the  bud's  rays  by  day  and  the  dew  by  night ;  second, 
2,250  pounds  from  the  inferior  or  small  leaves  about  the 
top  of  the  plant ;  thirdly,  6,300  poanda  of  leaves  nearest 
the  ^root.  The  plant  beds  are  sown  tovvard  the  end  of 
September ;  the  land  is  prepared  and  the  plants  are  set 
out  about  the  Ist  of  November.  The  plant  grows  to  the 
height  of  six  feet,  is  of  a  dark-green  color,  rither  smooth  in 
appearance,  chAoging  at  maturity  to  a  jellowish-greei;* 
As  soon  as  it  is  cut  (early  in  January)  it  is  hung  on  poles 
in  the  house  to  dry ;  after  drying  for  some  time  it  ia 
moistened  and  put  in  large  heaps  to  ferment,  and,  after 
due  fermeDtation,  it  ia  again  dried,  sorted  and  packe  \ 
When  the  tobacco  ia  cured  it  is  put  into  bundles  callcJ 
gaviUoA,  four  of  which,  tied  together  with  strips  of  palm- 
leaf,  make  a  man^Jo^  from  fifty  to  eighty  of  these  com- 
posin;;  a  bale  of  an  average  weight  of  200  pounds.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  island  is  cultivated  in  tobacco,  and 
tbe  value  of  the  crop  does  not  exceed  820,000,000.  Tak- 
ing the  average,  there  is  only  one  fine  crop  in  every  five 
years,  two  being  bad  crops  and  two  tolerably  good.  Yet 
of  all  the  cigars  sold  in  the  world,  about  one-fourth  sre 
called  and  sold  as  "  Havanos,"  on  account  of  the  great 
pre^^tige  of  the  name, 

Richmond  sends  her  tobaoco  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
after  paying  the  Government  the  heavy  tax  levied  on  it, 
amounting  in  that  one  city  alone  to  more  than  S2,000,0t>0 
a  year.  Virginia  tobacco  is  borne  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
land  of  the  Christian  and  the  Moslem,  to  the  dusky  tribea 
who  bow  in  horror-6triok«n  awe  before  their  fetich  gods. 
Tobaoco  comes  forth  from  tho  Bichmond  factories  in 
▼orioos  forms,  cigars  and  cigarettea  for  the  more  dainty  ; 
smoking  tobacco  for  tho^e  who  olJng  to  the  pipci.  and  plug 
for  those  who  chew.  The  lo^t  form  is,  however,  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  tobacco  trade  in  Richmond. 

Plantations  far  and  near  send  the  tobacco  tu  hogsheads 
to  this  great  mart  of  the  weed,  which,  unknown  till  a 
few  centuries  ainoe,  ia  itow  a  necessity  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

When  the  hogsheads  arrlTO  they  are  opened,  the 
bundles  taken  out,  shaken  and  sorte^l  by  experioj  oed 
women  iuto  fivis  or  six  giades,  aa  the  leaf  may  be  auitable 
for  filler  or  wrapper. 

Then  bej^ins  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  market,  q 
series  of  operatioui  requiring  juigmcut  und  oai^     The 
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fiUerB  are  placed  in  vesdels  and  steamed  till  tbey  become 
floft  and  pliant ;  when  tbiB  haa  been  carried  on  to  the 
proper  poiot,  tbey  are  taken  ont  to  be  aweeteoed  in  a 
large  tank  coDttiioing  a  solution  of  sagar  aod  lioorice  or 
molaaaeat  in  which  the  leayes  are  eteeped.  Tbeee  tanks 
are  of  anfficient  oapacitj  to  hold  a  thoosand  ponnds  at  a 
timew  It  requires  ecmetioies  ten  bonrs  to  steep  and 
■alnrate  the  leavos  wilh  the  liquid,  to  suit  the  yarions 
branda.  When  safficientlj  sweetened  the  bundles  are 
taken  out  and  mn  throngh  wringers  like  thoee  naed  in  our 
hooficholdB  in  order  to  press  cat  the  snperflnoas  moisture, 
and  aa  this  liquid  fiows  back  to  the  Tat,  the  bnndles  are 
bong  up  on  trestles  to  dry.  This  operation  requires  about 
twelve  honra ;  bat  the  removal  of  the  moisture  tends  to 
make  it  too  drj  and  brittle,  so  that  it  has  to  be  again 
steamed  to  render  it  soft  and  pliant 

The  next  operation  is  the  stemming,  the  corefol  remoT* 
ing  of  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  after  which  the  dirtded 
leaves  are  laid  down  on  straight  poles  by  the  skilled 
hands,  who  perform  thia  part  of  the  work.  The  stemmers 
are  paid  according  to  the  work  performed ;  the  most 
expert  being  able  to  stem  250  pounds  a  day,  at  the  rate  of 
a  dollar  a  hundred,  while  othera  do  not  earn  much  more 
than  half  that  amount. 

The  sweetened  stems  taken  out  are  not  a  loss.  Thaj 
tre  ahipped  to  Germany,  where  they  are  used  in  the  mann* 
lacture  of  anuf^  In  some  concerne  the  stems  are  removed 
before  the  leaf  undergoes  the  sweetening  process,  and  in 
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that  case  the  stems  are  sold  lor  fertiUafln,  biniigb^  lb  { 
manufacturer  about  four  doUais  a  toiu 

The  divided  Itsaves  are  next  plaoed  in  tuQ«  wii&  via  I 
net  bottoms,  and  exposed  to  heat  trotn  esbatiai  ateiai  wm  \ 
through  pipes  by  a  powerfnl  blower  ;  duriag  tliia 
the  leavea  have  to  be  stirred  eonatftntly. 

If  not  flavored  during  the  sweetening  operatina,  tha  kh  ' 
baoco  nndergoea  thia  process,  and  is  then    piled  up  oi 
covered  with  blankets.     When  required  for  f further  Imb^ 
ling,  it  is  ordered  or  made  pliant  bj  sprinkling  tbs  qiaa> 
tity  needed* 

If  the  tobacco  is  to  be  mpamt  iba  half  IdavM  a]«ld| 
along  in  a  line  lapping  over  each   otbiir   Uiree  or  J 
iDchee,  and  they  are  twisted  on  a  wheel  like  a 
wheel  into  rope  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diamelgr, 
then  coiled  into  tubs  or  cut  into  lengths  and  fMioki 
pound  trunks,  locked^  labeled,  aud  atamped  remdj  fornk 

If  plug  tobacco  is  required*  the  tobaooo  -  laavM  ut 
stemmed,  but  are  not  subjected  to  the  sweetening  ps> 
cera ;  a  batch  of  the  leavee  ia  packed  in  »  shallow,  nmiUa 
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iron  bin,  and  this  is  run  under  a  hydraulic  pmm^  by 
which  the  leaves  are  crushed  iato  a  solid  mat,  whidli  is 
then  taken  to  a  revolving  cylinder  carrying  kuivea^  which 
cut  it  into  cakes  varying  in  size,  according  to  the  his&d 
or  variety.  A  wrapper  of  yellow  Tirginia  tobacco  Is  then 
skillfully  folded^ound  each  cake,  and  thej  are  placed  in 
ft  drying-room  with  latticed  floor,  heated  from  betew  with 
eteam-pipes.  When  eufficiontly  dry  the  plnga  nre  shaped 
in  a  crimper,  an  iron  frame  filled  with  cell^  ;  after  whidi 
each  cake  goes  through  two  other  mills,  to  give  II  tiie 
Unal  shape. 

The  plugs  are  then  placad  in  boxes*  each  layer  boing 
Eubjected  to  pressure,  and  when  the  box  is  full  it  ii 
Ubeled,  stamped  and  la  reftdy  for  the  market. 

The  wood  of  the  box  is  generally  button  wood  from 
Maine,  that  tree  being  preferred  from  the  fact  that  its 
timber  is  free  from  ta^te  and  odor,  so  that  it  cannot  aSM 
the  tobacco. 

The  operations  can  be  followed  in  our  iUustrationa,  and 
as  may  be  seen,  the  workmen  are  nearly  all  negroes,  a 
happy,  contented  set,  making  good  wages,  although  the 
intTodnction  of  marUinery  has  necessarily  diminished  the 
ntimber  r^qnirrd  at  each  factory. 

Virginia  stands  second  among  the  tobaceO'prodlsdBg 
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Stetee  in  the  Union,  being  Bnrpassed  onlj  bj  Eentacky  ; 
the  anmnal  product  of  the  State,  according  to  the  last 
census,  was  more  than  80,000,000  of  ponnds,  139,000  acres 
of  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion  being  dcToted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plant,  which,  from  planting  to  shipping,  em- 
ploys thousands  of  the  cheery  negro  population. 


WHAT  HAS  VEXED  THE  LOVELY  CLARE? 

What  has  vexed  the  lovely  Clare, 
That  she  stands  at  the  window  with  troubled  air  ? 
Oh  1  a  banker's  daughter,  rolling  in  wealth. 
Has  taken  her  lover  away  by  stealth ; 
And  'twas  only  last  night  she  learnt  he  was  false. 
For  he  pressed  her  rivaPs  hand  in  the  waltz, 
Aad  whispered  soft  speeches  into  her  ear- 
He  soaroe  seemed  oonsoious  that  Clare  was  near. 
Oh  I  the  banker's  daughter,  she  has,  I  ween, 
Full  twenty  suitors  to  choose  between. 
Daily  and  hourly  besieged  with  offers, 
Not  for  herself,  but  the  gold  in  her  coffers ; 
Why  should  she  steal  from  lovely  Clare 
That  gallant  young  lovtr,  and  diSbonnaire? 

'Tis  cruel  to  lose  your  heart,  I  ween, 

For  the  ace  or  knave,  or  king  or  queen  I 

Aht  dainty  lady,  tis  hard—'ils  hard. 

When  your  love  is  staked  upon  die  and  card; 

For  the  dice  will  not  fall  as  the  wish  is  set, 

And  luck  turns  badly  at  lansquenet ; 

And  a  gallant  young  lover,  say  what  you  may. 

Who  has  run  into  debt,  must  contrive  to  pay. 

And  a  baak«r's  daughter,  with  gold  to  spare. 

Is  a  dangerous  rival  for  lovely  Glare. 

Tis  this  that  vexes  the  lovely  Glare, 

And  throws  a  oloud  o'er  her  forehead  fair; 

Tis  this  that  is  burning  htr  breath  to  sighs. 

And  brings  the  teardrops  into  her  eyes; 

That  sets  that  foot  of  hers  tapping  the  Brussels 

Till  her  peari-gray  poplin  angrily  rustles ; 

That  lends  to  her  lip  that  soomful  turn. 

And  makes  her  glances  so  fiercely  bum. 

'Tis  a  mixture  of  Jealousy,  grief  and  despair 

That  is  vexing  so  deeply  the  lovely  Clare. 


THE  CROSS  OF  BLOOD. 

WAS  not  young,  something  over  forty 
years  of  age,  and  a  ohildless  widow,  when 
I  accepted  the  position  of  governess  and 
oompanion  to  Elise  Mandersou,  the  mother- 
less daughter  of  Paul  Manderson,  the  great 
iron  merohaut 

Elmdale,  the  superb  mansion  where  Mr. 
Manderson  established  his  home  when  he 
retired  from  the  iron  business,  was  a  large 
fit  me  country  house  of  the  last  century, 
modernized  with  all  the  new  oontrivanoes 
for  comfort,  and splendiily  furnished.  The 
grounds  were  extensive  and  thoroughly 
oultiYated,  and  the  station  where  the  railway  trains 
stopped  for  passengers  to  and  from  New  York  was  two 
miles  away  over  a  pleasant  road. 

The  little  village  of  L was  near  the  station,  but 

Elmdale  was  isolated  from  the  other  country-seats  in  the 
neighborhood  by  having  a  hill  for  its  grounds,  and  proudly 
overlooking  the  oonntry  for  miles  from  its  summit. 

The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Manderson,  myself, 
and  a  large  number  of  servants  under  the  superiatendenoe 
of  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  King.  I  may  as  well  introduce 
mjeelf  here  as  Mrs.  Butherford,  commonly  called  madame, 


being  myself  of  French  births  although  my  late  bubind 
was  an  American. 

My  position  in  the  hoofiehold  may  be  best  defined  bj 
the  words  of  my  employer  when  he  welcomed  me  to  Elm- 
dale. 

'*My  little  girl,  madame,  will  not  tax  yonr  time  for 
much  instraction,  as  she  has  maaters  for  langnagOk 
music  and  drawing,  and  pursues  her  Latin  and  English 
Etndiea  with  me.  But  she  wants  a  companion — one  who 
will  fill  in  some  measure  the  place  of  her  mother,  who 
died  two  years  ago  in  Italy.  While  we  remained  abroad, 
traveling  constantly,  I  was  sufficient  companion  and  pro* 
tection  for  Elise,  but  my  business  will  call  me  from  home 
very  frequently,  and  I  shall  feel  happier  to  leaye  her  with 
a  pleasant  friend." 

He  then  led  me  to  the  drawing-room,  and  inirodaeed 
me  to  his  <*  little  girL" 

Truly  I  thought  she  was  a  child  when  ahe  rose  from 
her  chair  to  greet  me,  but  in  a  moment  I  saw  my  erroL 
The  graceful  courtesy  of  her  manner,  the  (gentle  dignitj 
and  sweetness  combined,  were  not  those  of  a  child, 
though  the  exquisitely  lovely  faoe  and  small  delioate 
figure  were  very  childlik&  Her  dress  of  rich  violet  silk, 
with  black  lace  trimming,  suited  well  the  lair  bloomiBg 
complexion,  large  gray  eyes  and  golden  hair  of  the  young 
heiress,  and  the  rippling  waves  drawn  from  her  fiuM  left 
clearly  defined  the  regular  features,  and  delieately  arehed 
dark  eyebrows. 

She  was  in  her  twenty-first  year^  bat  any  strangv 
might  have  mistaken  her  for  a  girl  of  sixteen  at  most  In 
five  minutes  I  was  conversing  easily  with  my  beantifiil 
charge,  and  had  my  position  as  friend  and  oonfidant  weO 
defined  by  the  stately  courtesy  of  the  father  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  daughter. 

Our  first  evening  passed  pleasantly,  and  in  a  few  days  I 
was  thoroughly  at  home  in  Elmdale^  joinings  Slaie  in  her 
walks,  rides  and  drives,  and  sitting  with  her  when  she 
was  with  her  masters.  She  was  no  bookworm^  bnt  an 
enthusiast  in  music,  a  fair  amateur  artist,  and  an  admirer 
of  the  poets  of  Germany,  Italy  and  France. 

I  think  if  I  were  going  to  name  the  greatest  ohann  of 
my  young  charge,  I  should  embody  it  in  one  word,  parity. 
Her  very  beauty  was  of  that  fragile  fairness  we  assooiato 
with  angels.  Her  thoughts  were  never  coarse,  her  words 
never  straying  from  a  sweet  maidenly  deoomm  that  was 
as  natural  to  her  as  the  dainty  refinement  of  her  mannen 
and  movements.  Her  dress  was  always  spotless  and  taste- 
ful, and  seemed  to  be  a  very  part  of  her,  it  was  so  inrsri- 
ably  suitable  and  becoming. 

We  had  plenty  of  visitors,  and  returned  the  calls  and 
civilities  of  the  neighbors,  but  there  was  no  especially 
intimate  friend  to  cause  me  jealousy.  For  I  loved  Wii* 
in  a  week  so  fondly  that  I  was  gratefully  happy  in  having 
her  give  me  fond,  con  tiding  affection. 

Our  days  were  busy  and  pleasant,  and  oar  Iod^,  lonely 
evenings  were  spent  in  sewiug,  reading,  or  often  entirely 
in  music,  Mr.  Manderson  being  frequently  absent  for  many 
days  together. 

It  was  in  September  when  I  went  to  Elmdale,  and  there 
was  no  break  in  our  pleasant,  quiet  life  nntU  Christmsa 
It  was  from  a  large  Christmas  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Hieisoo, 
one  of  the  magnates  of  the  neighborhood,  that  I  date  the 
commencement  of  the  train  of  events  I  am  about  to  relata 
Mr.  Manderson  had  gone  South  upon  some  bnainesSk 
for,  although  he  hod  retired  from  the  pmmits  that  made 
his  fortune,  he  was  constantly  engrossed  in  speonlatioas, 
the  investments  of  his  immense  wealth,  or  other  oooopa- 
tioua  He  had  remembered  the  festive  day  by  a  laige  bss 
of  gifts  sent  to  Elise  from  New  Ym^,  in  whieb  was  lih 
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cloned  a  pair  of  heavy,  oostlj  bracelets  for  myself ;  but 
be  was  not  coming  home. 

Being  left  as  nsnal  to  oar  own  devices,  we  bad  accepted 
Mrs.  Rierson's  invitation,  and,  after  a  late  dinner,  with 
Ohristmas  Inxnries  for  our  solitary  selves  and  the  servants, 
we  prepared  for  the  balL 

I  never  saw  a  lovelier  vision  than  Elise  as  she  entered 
the  drawiog-room  for  my  final  touches  to  her  dress,  she 
haviog  langhingly  assured  me  that  her  maid  could  never 
pat  on  the  French  finish  in  my  fingers. 

Over  a  pale  peach-colored  silk  she  wore  a  dress  of  white 
lace — a  Parisian  work  of  art— caught  up  on  the  overskirt 
with  a  garland  of  peach-blossom.  Her  shoulders  and 
arms  were  bare,  but  the  slender  throat  was  clasped  by  a 
necklace  of  pearls,  white  pearl-drops  bung  frem  the  dainty 
ears,  and  loops  of  the  same  costiy  stones  confined  the 
showers  of  golden  curls. 

**  Papa's  Ohristmas  gift,'*  she  said,  as  I  admired  the 
pure  stones.  **It  is  too  bad  be  is  not  here  to  see  them. 
Am  I  all  right  T* 

" Indeed  you  are.     I  would  not  touch  a  curl  or  a  fold." 

"Wrap  up  well,"  she  said,  folding  her  own  tiny  figure 
in  a  large  ermine  cloak,  "  for  it  is  very  cold." 

The  drive  was  not  a  long  one,  and  we  were  soon  at  Mrs. 
Bierson's.  The  evening  was  on  the  verge  of  midnight 
when  the  hostess  came  to  my  side. 

"  Madame,"  she  said,  "  have  I  your  permission  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Baxter  to  your  pupil  ?  I  do  not  like  myself  to 
take  the  responsibility,  because  he  is  quite  a  stranger 
amongst  us,  and  his  story  is  rather  too  romantic  for  my 
taste." 

"What  is  his  story  ?"  I  asked. 

"Mr.  Murray,  the  lawyer  at  L ,  introduces  him, 

and  vouches  for  the  fact  that  be  is  the  heir  of  an  eccentric 
millionaire  in  San  Francisco,  who  was  a  client  and  old 
friend  of  the  lawyer's.  Who  or  what  be  was  before  this 
benefactor  adopted  him,  and  left  him  his  fortune,  the  story 
does  not  state.  He  is  a  very  handsome  man,  about  thirty, 
and  heir  to  an  immense  fortune.     That  is  all  I  know." 

"But  why  must  he  be  introduced  to  Elise  ? 

"  He  has  requested  the  introduction.  Ah  I  we  are  too 
late.     Mr.  Murray  is  presenting  him." 

I  followed  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bierson's  eyes,  and  saw 
the  old  lawyer  leading  a  gentleman  to  the  side  of  Elisa. 
The  young  girl  looked  up  and  smiled,  then  courteously 
greeted  the  newcomer.  One  of  Stranss's  waltzes  broke 
from  the  band,  and  the  stranger  evidently  asked  for  Elise's 
hand  for  the  dance. 

She  smiled  and  bowed  assent.  I  saw  bim  put  bis  arm 
around  her  delicate  waist,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  in 
the  throng  of  gracefully  moving  waltzera. 

She  danced  like  a  fairy,  my  dainty  little  darling,  moving 
In  that  perfect  accord  to  the  musio  that  only  a  lover  of 
music  cm  attain,  and  seeming  to  fioat  along  the  current 
of  the  sweet,  stirring  melody.  Twice  she  paaaed  me, 
bjrne  aloag  on  the  strong  arm  of  her  tall  partner,  who 
danced  well,  and  the  third  time  she  approached,  leaning 
upon  his  arm,  and  seeking  a  seat  beside  me. 

When  she  introduced  me,  I  looked  with  soma  curiosity 
at  the  hero  of  Mrs.  Bierson's  romaaoa.  I  saw  a  tall,  emi- 
nently handsoma  man,  with  good  featoxes,  a  dark  com* 
plexion,  black  hair  and  mustache^  aad  largia  himck  eyas. 
His  manner  was  gentlemanly,  but  rsaarrcd,  and  the  iaa^ 
pressioa  he  left  upon  my  mind  waa  thai  ba  Mrriod  iome 
great  sorrow,  or  perhaps  seorai 

He  stood  beside  us  for  sometime^  WTWwinf  plsacmtiy, 
but  always  with  grave  raaerve,  and  an  taptesatoi  of  settled 
melanchely  that  was  very  aad  in  so  younc  a  faea.  Tet,  I 
was  favorably  impreased,  and  certainly  was  fotoed  to 


admire  the  gentle  oonrtesy  of  manner  that  marks  ibe 
breeding  that  is  babitnait  the  inborn  instincts  of  refine- 
ment 

"  Whatever  else  Mr.  Baxter  may  be,  he  is  certainly  a 
gentleman,"  I  thought,  before  we  bad  been  five  minutea 
together,  and  I  never  changed  my  opinion  in  all  the 
doubts  and  fears  that  followed. 

We  met  Mr.  Baxter  after  this  everywhere.  He  was 
evidently  a  favorite  in  the  circle  of  society  around  us,  aa 
evidently  he  was  more  than  pleased  with  Elise.  Strongly 
contrasted  as  they  were  in  every  way,  for  she  was  aa  sunny 
and  frank  as  he  was  sad  and  reserved,  there  was  a  mutual 
attraction  that  was  fast  developing  Into  the  deep  love  that 
makes  or  mars  a  lifetime. 

My  responsibility  was  soon  over,  for  early  in  January 
Mr.  Manderson  returned,  and  his  inquiries  about  the 
stranger  resulted  in  a  cordial  extension  of  hospitality,  and 
apparently  perfect  approval  of  his  admiration  for  Elise. 

80  the  old,  old  story,  that  is  ever  new,  began  at  Elmdale, 
and  I  saw  Elise  learning,  day  after  day,  the  sweet  lesson 
of  leve  from  lips  that  could  be  dangeronaly  eloquent^  and 
eyea  that  softened  and  grew  luminous  lor  her  alona 

He  loved  her  devotedly,  this  tall,  grave  man,  and  I  was 
sure  his  love  waa  fully  returned,  when  one  lovely  day  in 
early  Spring  she  showed  me  a  glittering  diamond  ring,  and 
whispered  that  Munro  Baxter  had  plaeed  it  on  her  finger, 
the  seal  of  their  betrotbaL 

If  waa  after  I  had  embraced  and  congratulated  her  that 
Elise  mentioned,  for  the  first  time,  a  peculiarity  I  had 
often  noticed  in  her  lover. 

"Why  is  it|  do  yon  suppose f*  she  said,  "that  Munro 
always  wears  a  glove  on  hia  left  hand  ?  Indoors  or  out, 
even  at  the  table,  he  keeps  that  hand  perpetually  cov- 
ered." 

"It  may  be  injured  or  disflgnied  in  some  way." 

"I  mean  to  ask  him.  I  want  to  know  all  about  him 
now,"  she  said,  gayly.  "It  ia  a  mystery,  and  I  dislike 
mysteries." 

That  same  evening,  when  her  lover  came,  ahe  asked  him 
the  secret  of  the  gloved  hand. 

"  There  is  no  mystery  about  it,"  he  said,  unbuttoning 
the  delicate  kid  glove.  "  I  wear  it  to  conceal  an  unsightly 
scar  I  received  in  a  fight  when  I  waa  a  miner  in  Gali- 
fomia." 

I  notioed  a  pallor  on  Elise's  face  as  he  spoke,  and  aa  he 
uncovered  hia  hand  I  leaned  forward  with  her  to  see  the 
red  soar,  that  was  certainly  unsightly  enough  to  ezonse  its 
covering.  But  Elise,  white  as  a  corpae,  never  heeded  the 
scar,  fixing  her  eyes,  dilated  with  horror,  upon  a  )Mxge 
seal  ring  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  disfigured  hand. 

Her  very  lips  grew  white  as  she  struggled  with  some 
deep,  painful  emotion. 

Her  lover,  looking  with  wonder  at  h*  white,  agitated 
face,  said : 

"  Elise,  you  are  ill  I    What  moves  you  so,  darling?" 

She  looked  up  with  a  piteous,  yearning  expression,  that 
was  heart-breaking,  and  with  a  sigh  that  seemed  bke  a 
death-knell,  sank  down,  white  and  senseless,  at  our  feet 

Mr.  Mamderson  was  summo  ned  from  the  library  and  a 
physician  sent  for,  as  we  c  m\d  not  revive  her. 

All  the  long  night  her  father  and  myself  worked  over 
her,  restoring  her  from  one  long  fainting  fit,  only  to  ory. 
in  a  tone  of  agonized  horror,  "The  croas  of  blood  I  the 
eresa  of  blood  1"  and  again  fall  back  insensiUei 

The  physican  arrived  when  we  were  beooming  seiloQflTy 
alarmed,  and  al  once  iaquired  if  Miss  Manderson  had  auf- 
fered  from  a  maML  aboek. 

Her  father  aaswared,  promptly  : 

"Mob  sir.    Miss  Manderson  Uvea  a  perfectly  tranquil^ 
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bappj  life.  She  has  never  had  any  mental  aMiotian* 
ezoeptiog  her  mother's  death.  ** 

But  when  the  night  of  icseDsibilitj  wa^  over,  and  EIiBd 
paoaed  into  yiolent  delirium,  the  doctor  became  positiYdin 
his  oonvictiQn,  and  I  grew  fairly  bewildered. 

She  raved  incessantly  of  Munro,  calling  him  by  every 
endearing  name,  then  oryiog  out  in  horror  : 

*' Monro  1  The  cross  of  blood  !  the  cross  of  blood  I 
Oh  1  it  cannot  be  you  murdered  him  t  Munro,  my  own 
love  1    Oh  1  God  help  me  t    The  orose  of  blood  V* 

This  was  the  never-oeasing  refraia,  and  it  beoame  hor- 
rible to  me«  as  it  broke  from  her  lips  boor  after  hour, 
always  associated  with  her  lovei^a  name  and  murder. 


m 
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For  one  long,  long  day»  after  mote  than  a  wmSk  ol  Wl- 
neae,  it  seemed  as  if  the  secret  was  to  bo  buried  in  iht 
grave  of  the  fair  girl. 

With  bated  breath  the  loving  ^ther  and  I  watobed  im 
the  waking  from  sleep  that  was  to  deoide  for  Ufe  oir  death, 
and  aaw  the  large  soft  eyes  open  rational  oooe  more. 
** Madame,*'  she  whispered^  "have  I  been  111  ?*' 
*'Tes,  darling  ;  and  yon  mosl  be  very  qnieL** 
••Who  is  that  crying?" 

Mr«  Manderson  checked  the  deep  iobs  of  grmtilodt  lo 
come  to  her  aida 

"  It  is  I,  Elise.     Thauk  God,  you  are  spared  to  me," 
"Yea,  papa;  but— but "and  her  eyes  wandered. , 

"Bid  you  wiint  lo  i 
ro?^  he  asked. 

"  Munro  ?^  abe   eaid. 
fully  ;  and  tbeo»  in  a  wild  \ 
** No.  no  I   I  want  notiody  1 
you  I" 

She  wept  titt  Am  ^Ab^  bat 
did  not  apeak  again,  and  t 
crept  away  to  tell  her  low 
fihe  would  live. 

For  in  those  days  of  watch- 
ing and  feart  tbe  lover  had 
been  hoveriDgp  lllte  a  ahadoif 
around  us,  sympatbicing  with 
Mr*  Manderson«  ever  ready  lo 
perform  any  ontdoor  aervte 
for  us,  and  growing  baggari 
and  worn  in  hia  anxiety. 

I  had  told  no  one  ol  iha 
ravings  that  ao  perplexed  i 

I  felt  there  waa    eome         

mystery  hidden  in  my  darliag^ 
pure  young  hearty  and  abe 
alone  most  solve  It 

Yet»  la  she  grew  etroogar, 
I  saw  that  the  aeoret  bad  b^ 
oome  an  ever-present  btndaa 
of  sorrow  that  waa  breakiag 
bar  heart  With  retnratag 
health  oame  no  rehmiiig 
ghidneas  to  the  pale   faea 

She   would    lie    for    bean 
lookkig    sadly  iuto 
and  If  ahe  6poke»  tbefe  ^ 
thrill  of  pain  in  her  low,  < 
voice  that  was  pitiful  to  1 

Even  after  she  waa  able 
sit  upi  she  shrank  ttom 
ing  Munro»  though  even 
father  pleaded  for  bia 
taooe. 

"To*  morrow,  when  1  am 
stronger,"  ahe  would  aay,  to 
turn  to  me  when  we  were 
alone,  and  sob  her  deep*  un- 
spoken agony  upon  my  breaal 

She  had  not  seen  Monr 
when  one  day  her  father  4 
in,  carrying  a  letter.     Aft 
some  little  talk,  he  aald,  g^y^ 

"Ton  must  get  wdl 
and  look  your  prettieal«  1 
Ckade  Steadman    bii 
home/* 

"He  has  not  oomoT  she 
gasped* 
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"He  ia  in  New  York^  an*!  will  call  npon  ns  to-daj  or 
to*morTow.  I  have  told  Mib.  King  to  prepare  a  room  for 
hiiD»  for  I  fihall  not  lei  him  return,  il  I  can  keep  him 
here/* 

There  was  no  r^ply,  aiid  the  father  left  ns.  Alone  witli 
me,  Eliee  gave  waj  to  a  bnrst  of  despairing  anguish  thai 
foirlj  terrified  ma 

''What  shall  I  do  ?  What  can  I  do  T  she  sobbed* 
**  There  will  be  bloodshed  I  Tfaej  must  not  meet !  I 
mnat  warn  Mnnro  I    Oh»  my  love  !  my  love  T* 

I  tried  in  vain  to  oalm  her,  dreading  a  return  of  het  first 
tarrjble  illnefis,  and  after  an  hour  or  more  of  thia  sufierlng 
I  finally  persuaded  her  to  tAke  a  quieting  medicine,  that 
[  bield  her  fast  in  aleep  in  a  short  time. 


My  own  brains  were  whirling*  I  knew  that  Clande 
Stoadman  waa  a  young  Amerioan  or  List  the  Manderaons 
had  met  in  Italy,  and  that  an  exoniaite  oil- pain  ting  of 
EUse,  that  hung  always  in  her  father's  room,  was  the 
work  of  his  hands.  Bat,  often  as  I  bad  heard  him  men- 
tioDod,  I  had  oever  imagined  that  Elise  regarded  him  with 
eepedal  favor  or  interest 

She  had  spoken  frequently  of  hia  talents,  of  their  pleas- 
ant interoourse  abroad,  and  her  desire  to  see  him  when  he 
returned  to  New  York,  but  ever  in  a  calm,  friendly  tone, 

Gould  it  be,  I  thought,  looking  at  the  aweei  fece,  un* 
troubled  in  its  deep,  plsMdd  sleep,  that  she  waa  fake,  a  co* 
quette,  who  had  given  a  true  love*troth  to  two  men,  and 
8o  learad  fcheiY  meeting  ?    I  rejected  the  doubt  aa  soon  aa 
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it  arose.  If  ever  there  was  pore  trafth  in  woman's  hearfti  it 
was  in  the  heart  of  Elise  Mandexaon. 

8ke  awoke  calm  and  rational  As  I  bent  orer  her  she 
drew  me  down  to  kiss  me  fondly. 

••I  cannot  bear  mj  secret  alone^**  she  said,  her  ^yea  foil 
of  nnshed  teara.  '*  Will  joa  hear  it|  and  will  yon  aid  me» 
«Ten  if  what  I  ask  seems  wrong  to  yon?'' 

I  promised.  Snrely  there  ooold  be  no  deep  wrong  done 
by  her  little  hands. 

**Yon  heaxd  my  father  say  Olande  Steadman  was 
coming  here,"  she  said*  after  a  moment  of  silenoe.  **  He 
jBinst  not  meet  Monro  Baxter  ungloved !  And  yet,  if  to 
ioreem  him,  I  am  doing  fool  wrong  to  a  noble,  true  natore  I 
I  will  tell  yoa  all !    Too  shall  advise  me. 

'*  When  we  met  Olaode  Steadman  in  Italy  my  father 
beoame  mooh  attached  to  him,  and  he  was  a  constant  yis- 
itor  at  oor  hotel  Too  have  seen  the  picture  he  painted 
of  me^  and  know  that  we  beoame  very  friendly  in  the 
many  long  sittings  I  gave  him.  He  was  a  vexy  handsome 
man,  in  a  boyish  blonde  style,  with  great  bloe  eyes  like  a 
baby's,  and  a  sweeti  sensitive  mooth.  Young  aa  I  was,  I 
felti  as  did  all  who  came  within  his  infloence,  a  kind  of 
protecting  affection  for  him. 

He  was  fall  ef  vivacity  and  life,  bot  sobjecc  to  spells  of 
deep  mental  depreeuoii.  It  waa  doring  one  of  these  spells 
he  teld  me  his  story. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  twin-sons  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
also  a  twin,  and  had  lost  father  and  mother  when  a  mere 
child.  His  father's  estate,  carefolly  managed,  had  given 
himself  and  his  brother  support  and  edocation,  bnt  no- 
thing mora  There  had  been  the  osoal  strong  love  of 
twins  between  the  brothers,  thongh  he  told  me  they  were 
most  onlike  in  appearance  and  disposition.  When  they 
arrived  at  manhood  their  father's  onde  died,  and  in  his 
will  left  his  nephews  two  rings,  that  had  been  made  by 
their  grandfather  for  his  twin-boys.  The  rings  were  very 
peculiar,  and  Olaode  gave  me  his  to  examine  closely. 
Upon  a  surface  of  onyx-stone,  pure  white,  was  a  cross  of 
deep  red  rubies,  the  family  coat-of-arms  being  a  cross  of 
bleod  upon  a  snow-covered  field. 

"The  brotheiB  were  just  of  age  when  they  decided  to 
separate  for  a  time  in  pursuit  of  fortune,  Olaude  coming 
to  New  York  from  their  Western  home,  and  Godfrey,  the 
brother,  going  to  Oalifornia  in  search  of  gold. 

"  Six  months  after  the  separation,  the  artist  brother  in 
New  York  saw  the  account  of  a  murderous  attack  upon  a 
mining  party  who  had  found  a  large  nugget,  in  which  the 
entire  number  were  kiUed,  and  the  villains  escaped  with 
the  plunder.     Among  the  killed  was  Godfrey  Steadman. 

"  When,"  said  Elise,  in  a  shivering  tone,  as  she  dung  to 
me,  "Claude  said  this,  he  held  up  the  ring — the  twin -ring 
with  the  cross  of  blood — crying  : 

"  *Some  day  I  shall  find  the  mate  to  this,  and  the  hand 
that  carries  it  will  be  the  hand  of  my  brother's  murderer  1 
I  am  sure  of  it' 

"Madame,"  the  girl  whispered,  "when  Munro  Baxter 
showed  me  the  scar  on  his  hand,  I  saw  upon  his  finger  the 
twin-ring  bearing  the  cross  of  blood." 

There  was  a  deep  sDenoe  fell  upon  us.  In  my  arms  the 
girl  lay,  white  and  exhausted,  yet  seeming  relieved  that 
she  no  longer  bore  her  hideous  secret  alone.  I  tried  to 
think  how  to  advise  her. 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  to  her,  impossible  that  Munro 
Baxter  could  be  the  vile  murderer  for  gold.  Yet  the  pos- 
session of  the  ring,  the  soar  he  owned  fras  received  in  a 
fight  in  the  California  mines,  were  fearfully  weighty  evi- 
dence against  him. 

"Madame."  said  the  low  voioe,  "will  you  warn  him  ? 
Will  you  send  him  away  before  Claude  comes  ?   Ghiilty  or 


innooent,  I  love  him,  and  loannot  take  his  pnnMiiwitii 
my  hands." 

"I  will  warn  him."  I  said.  "Lfaqniet^and  IwOlq^ 
to  him  at  once." 

It  was  no  easy  task.    Mr.  Manderson  had  gone  to  Ii 

early  in  the  day,  bnt  I  was  quite  sore  Monro  wae  in  the 
library  waiting  the  bulletin  from  the  dck-room. 

I  found  him  padng  restlesdy  np  and  down. 

"  Will  Elise  see  me  ?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Elise  has  sent  me  to  teU  yon ^"  I  said,  and  pmised» 

realizing  the  foil  difflcolty  of  my  errand. 

"  To  tdl  me  what  ?"  he  asked,  impatienU  j. 

*'To  tdl  yoo  Claode  Steadman  will  be  here  fn  a  abort 
tima" 

"Claode  Steadman  1" 

He  fairly  shouted  the  name,  not  in  the  voice  of  terror  or 
fear,  but  of  raptorous  delight 

"Claude!  here  1"  he  cried.     "Not  dead  r 

"Dead  I"  I  repeated. 

"They  told  me  he  was  dead  when — oh,  madam^ 
madame,  I  am  the  happiest  man  alive  I    dande  I  here  T 

Even  aa  he  spoke  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Manderson 
entered,  followed  by  a  stranger.  There  was  one  awfd 
moment  when  the  two  men,  white  as  death,  faced  each 
other ;  then,  with  a  cry  I  never  imagined  conld  apdng 
from  men's  lips— a  cry  of  womanly  tenderness^  of  boyi»h 
love — they  sprang  to  a  strong  mutod  .embrace^  weeping 
like  children. 

When  we  were  quiet  again,  and  seated  Uke  radood 
beings,  I  thought  of  the  anxioas,  loving  heart  np-stain^ 
and  add: 

"Yoo  must  explain  this  quickly.  Eliae  is  dying, 
broken-hearted,  Munro,  trying  to  tear  her  heart  frc'm  you, 
believing  you  are  Godfrey  Steadman'a  mnrderer.*' 

"II    I  am  Godfrey  Steadman  himsdf  f 

"  But  you  were  reported  murdered,"  sdd  the  fdr-haircd 
artist,  seeming  to  just  awake  to  the  wonder  of  the  scene. 

"  I  was  left  for  dead,  Claude,  and  with  me  my  companicn 
and  sharer  in  a  miner's  toils  and  hardships,  Munro  Baxter. 
But  I  was  not  actually  killed,  though  I  lay  for  hours 
senseless  and  bleeding.  When  I  revived  I  found  Munro 
also  still  breathed.  For  days  I  tended  him,  scarcely  alive 
mysdf^  till  we  were  able  to  crawl  to  the  nearest  station, 
and  from  there  send  for  Munro's  father,  to  San  Francisca 
When  he  came  to  us  he  had  both  of  us  removed  to  his 
house,  and  together  he  and  I  nursed  his  boy  until  he  died 
of  his  injuries.  The  old  man  clang  to  me,  looking  npon 
me  as  the  companion  and  friend  of  his  son,  and  as  he  grew 
more  and  more  feeble,  giadadly  depended  upon  me  for 
every  care  and  attention.  When  he  died  he  left  me  his 
fortune,  upon  condition  that  I  took  his  son's  nama  Bnt 
as  soon  as  I  had  my  senses  and  use  of  my  hands,  Claude^ 
I  wrote  again  and  again  to  you.  There  was  no  answer, 
and  when  I  was  able,  I  came  to  New  York.  Mr.  Jonei«, 
our  old  lawyer,  told  me  you  had  died  in  Paria" 

"  I  sailed  for  Italy  s(  on  after  you  were  reported  dead, 
Godfrey,  trying  to  forget  my  sorrow  in  my  art  It  was 
our  cousin  Claude  who  died  in  Paris." 

I  stole  away  then,  leaving  them  to  exchange  confldenera, 
and  went  to  Elise.  How  I  told  my  story  I  cannot  now 
recall ;  but  when  the  brothers  came  to  the  drawing-room 
with  their  host,  a  pale  little  white-robed  fairy  glided  te 
Munro's  arms,  to  sob  her  thankfulness,  and  beg  forgive- 
ness for  her  distrust  of  him. 

There  was  a  wedding  in  the  Fdl,  and  Munro  Baxter  has 
built  a  auperb  mandon  near  onrs  for  his  bride,  where 
Olaude  pdnts  hif>  new  sister's  fair  foce  as  angds,  faiiie", 
and  every  lovdy  ohantasy  of  an  artist'a  brain. 

I  say  ours,  t)ecaase  Mir.  Manderson,  when  he  lost  h^ 
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child,  oondaded  to  sell  Elmdale,  unlofls  I  wonld  sllll  pre- 
side there  as  his  ivife^  promising  to  remain  with  me,  or 
make  me  his  companion  if  he  was  called  on  business  far 
away  from  his  home.  And  T,  knowing  him  true  and 
good,  gladi J  gare  him  mj  hand,  where  mj  heart  had  been 
for  manj  long  montha 


«  THE  LORD  OF  THE  WORLD." 

By  Wiluam  Simpson. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  to  be  that  of  <*  Jagger- 
oant'*;  but  as  that  form  of  writing  the  word  is  now  obso- 
lete, it  wonld  scarcelj  do  as  a  title ;  and  the  newer  form  of 
*'  Jagannatha  *'  is  so  diflferent,  and  as  jet  so  little  known, 
few  wonld  have  recognized  in  it  the  name  of  the  cele* 
brated  deification  which  has  been  so  long  notorious. 
Owiog  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  articulating  organs, 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  how  a  number  of  Hindoostanee  words 
should  be  pronounced;  in  some  the  letter  B  has  been 
dropped,  while  in  others  it  has  been  insetted  where  it  had 
no  right  to  be,  and  the  word  we  haye  to  deal  with  is  an 
illustration  of  this  last  peculiarity. 

Jagannatha  is  the  form  in  which  the  word  is  now  giyen 
by  the  best  authorities;  Jagan  means  "World,"  and 
Natha  is  usually  rendered  as  "Lord,"  and  thus  we  have 
**The  Lord  of  the  World,"  these  words  giying  in  English 
the  title  of  the  well-known  dirinity  of  Orissa.  The  name 
of  the  place  where  this  particular  idol  resides  also  requires 
some  correction.  In  maps  and  gazetteers  it  is  found 
under  the  mispronounced  word  "  Juggemauth."  It  will 
be  easily  understood  that  the  Hindoos  separate  the  name 
of  the  diyinity  they  worship  from  that  of  the  locality 
where  it  exists.  A  natlye  of  India  would  say  that  "  the 
tomple  of  Jagannatha  is  at  Puri  in  Orissa.*'  Puri  means 
"City,"  and  is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  same 
word  so  common  in  Indian  names,  such  as  poor,  pore, 
puram,  eta,  the  new  official  orthography  being  pur. 
That  this  important  religious  oentre  should  be  called  par 
crxeUence  "The  City,"  will  so  readily  recall  to  most  read- 
ers the  names  of  other  places  which  haye  received  a  sim- 
ilar title,  although  in  different  languages,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  here  to  repeat  them. 

These  are  but  slight  corrections  in  comparison  to  what 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  regard  to  the  reputation  of  Jag- 
annatha himself.  In  our  own  times  the  more  extended 
and  careful  study  of  historical  documents  has  led  to  the 
reyersal  of  the  ordinarily  received  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  prominent  individuals  who  figured  in  the 
past ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  as  the  new  soienoe  of 
comparative  mythology  makes  progress  it  may  very  much 
modify  the  usually  accepted  notions  we  have  of  the  deities 
belonging  to  the  ancient  religions.  It  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  Moloch  may  be  whitewashed, 
and  turn  out  to  have  been  quite  a  respectable  character. 
There  is  one  old  mythological  personage  whose  character 
is  so  very  bad,  that  his  name  is  not  even  mentioned  in 
polite  society,  and  yet  it  has  been  long  ago  hinted  that  he 
is  not  quite  so  black  as  he  is  usually  painted.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Jagannatha.  It  would  be  difficult  to  jus- 
tify everything  done  in  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Pari,  yet  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  most  gross  exaggera- 
tions have  been  Indnlged  in. 

These  misrepresentations  have  been  repeated  until  they 
have  received  implicit  credence  ov«r  the  whole  globe,  and 
the  name  of  "Juggernaut**  is  assooiated  oaly  with  what  is 
cruel  and  sanguinary.  Whenever  there  Is  a  sympathetio 
ronrderous  destruction  of  human  life  to  be  denounced, 
''Juggernaut"  becomes  the  type  of  such  acts,  and  is 


caDed  upon  to  do  duty  by  all  writers  and  public  speakers. 
It  is  scaroely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  cosaplete  perver- 
sion of  the  truth ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  Jagannatha 
would  to  a  certainty  get  heavy  damages  in  any  court  wei:e 
he  to  prosecute  his  defamers. 

Jagannatha*s  relation  to  the  Hindoo  mythology  will 
partly  explain  his  true  nature.  He  is  one  of  the  mamifeet- 
ations  of  Vishnu,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Krishna.  The  forms  under  which  Yishnu  is  worshiped 
are  more  or  less  connected  with  love,  while  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Siva  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  fierce  and  terrible 
kind.  Had  the  character  given  to  Jagannatha  been 
attributed  to  Siva,  something  like  justification  might  be 
found  for  it 

There  is  a  well-known  legend  which  illustrates  the  char- 
acter of  these  deities.  Among  the  innumerable  gods  of 
the  Hindoo  Pantheon  a  discussion  had  arisen  as  to  the 
reputation  of  the  principal  personages.  One  of  the  Devas 
at  last  proposed  to  try  a  practical  test  by  which  the 
matter  might  be  settled.  So  he  went  up  and  kicked  Siva. 
The  result  was  terrible;  that  god  burst  into  a  wild 
passion  and  destroyed  millions  of  worlds  before  he  calmed 
down  again.  The  Deva  then  kicked  Brahma.  This  deity 
became  angry ;  he  grumbled  and  growled  a  little,  but  did 
nothing  in  particular.  The  Deva  then  approached  Vishnu, 
who  was  asleep,  but  awoke  instantly  on  being  kicked.  Ho 
caught  the  foot  that  had  given  the  blow,  and  stroking  it 
with  his  hand,  said  he  hoped  it  was  not  hurt,  at  the  same 
time  manifesting  a  warm  anxiety  as  if  he  had  been  the 
cause  of  pain  to  the  Deva.  or  as  if  he  had  done  him  an 
injury. 

The  feeling  against  taking  life,  even  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant insects,  which  the  Hindoos  carry  at  times  to  very 
extravagant  extremes,  is  somehow  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Vishnu,  or  is  derived  from  Buddhism,  two  forms  of 
faith  which  are  thought  to  have  baen  closely  related,  and 
both  of  which  seem  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  the  worship  of  Jagannatha  at  Puri.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  destruction  of  life  must  be  utterly 
opposed  to  such  attributes,  and  that  it  would  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  which  ought  to  guide  in  tho 
worship  of  Vishnu  or  Jagannatha.  The  temple  services 
present  us  with  an  illustration  of  this.  Should  by  accident 
any  person  die  within  the  temple  walls,  the  ceremonies 
are  at  once  stopped,  the  ofierings  are  considered  as  pol- 
luted, and  have  to  be  carried  away,  and  the  whole  place 
is  looked  upon  as  being  unclean  till  it  has  been  purified. 

When  the  Batha  Tatra,  or  Oar  Festival,  takes  place,  ac- 
cidents do  happen ;  there  are  thousands  pulling  the  ropes 
by  which  the  cars  are  moved.  It  is  impossible  to  stop 
such  a  mass,  and  if  any  one  should  fall,  he  may  be  tram- 
pled upon  by  such  a  surging  crowd,  and  the  wheels  of  the 
car  may  also  go  over  the  body ;  but  the  frequency  of  such 
events  have  been  exaggerated,  and  if  there  is  blame,  it  is 
doubtful  if  Jagannatha  should  be  made  answerable.  It 
has  often  happened  when  the  Queen,  or  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  has  made  a  state  visit  to  the  city  that  very  serious 
accidents  have  occurred,  attended  with  loss  of  life— as  a 
matter  of  fact  such  state  processions  through  the  streets  of 
London  have  seldom  taken  plaoe  without  some  one  in  tho 
crowd  losing  their  life,  yet  no  one  ever  dreams  of  aaeribing 


to  the  royal  personages  just 
been  given  to  Jagannathai 

During  the  Oar  Festival 
This^  ah»^  hat  beta  «w- 
in  his  ''Qawttear,*! 
prior  to  18SiO  only  tti 
cidAutsL  and  Um  oHi 
aaasiwithwUoiilfe 
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Dnjihing  like  a  fair  GsUmati)  of  the  desth-ntoi  there  need 
be  no  bcBitation  io  aBB^rting,  on  the  basis  of  fitatistias,  that 
tho  Britiah  cab  la  a  tnnoh  more  bloodthirsty  indtitotioQ 
than  the  oar  of  JagaiiDatba* 

It  moy  be  stated  that  this  expression  of  donbt  regarding 
n  poptdiir  opinion  is  not  the  first  whiob  has  appeared. 
The  Indian  press  has  at  Tanons  times  bad  letters  and  no- 
tices OQ  this  subject,  and  more  than  one  anthor  has  e:i- 
preased  himself  in  y&tj  decided  language  against  the 
commonlj  received  notionei  Br.  Hunter,  a  late  writer  on 
Ortssfty  pnta  it  very  strongly^  that  the  character  given  to 
Jagannatha  is  totally  unfoaaded  and  grossly  calamnioas. 
Other  authorities  could  be  qnoted,  but  it  will  be  enough  to 
give  the  words  of  Mr.  Ferguaaon,  whoee  knowledge  of 
things  Indian  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  subject 
of  architecture.  He  visited  Furi,  and  the  following  is  his 
graphic  description  :  *'So  much  has  been  written  about 
the  horrors  of  this  festival — of  tbe  hnndreds  of  dead  and 
dying  pOgrima  that  strew  the  road,  and  of  their  bonefl  that 
whiteu  the  plains,  and  of  the  victimi  that  tiirow  them- 
selves under  the  wheels  of  the  oar^that  I  was  most  agree- 
ably disappointed  to  find  the  pilgrims  hurrying  to  the  epot, 
talking  and  laughing  like  people  going  to  a  fair  in  England 
— which,  in  fact,  it  is.  There  were  fanatics  measuring 
the  road  with  their  length,  and 
others  rolling  along,  and  devotees 
doing  absurd  things  of  all  sortsg 
bat  not  more  than  one  sees  in 
every  town  in  India ;  and,  as  for 
victims,  none  had  been  heard  of 
for  many  years  before  that  time. 
Many  threw  themselves  down  be- 
fore  the  cars,  it  is  true,  but  a  kick 
or  a  slap  from  those  who  were 
standing  by  started  them  long  be- 
fore the  whetils  came  near,  amidst 
the  laughter  and  shouts  of  deriaion 
of  the  people.  Nor  were  the  bones 
more  plentiful  than  the  victims. 
I  looked  out  ere ry where  for  a  pi]< 
grim*s  skull,  to  examine  his  bump 
sc«iJLi«A,iiST«iioF  ^^  veneration,  and  keep  it  as  a 
ikOAmnMrnhm  curiosity  if  I  found  it  large,  but 
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nelthar  skulls  nor  bones  were  to  be  found  anywhere  that 
I  could  see/* 

Puri  is  situated  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Cuttack, 
where  there  is  a  level  delt^  formed  by  the  Mahanaddi 
Biver,  and  the  space  contains  a  most  interest iDg  collection 
of  arohii^o logical  remains.  The  Buddhist  caves  at  Udaya- 
giri  and  Khandagiri  are  among  the  oldest  rock-cut  excava- 
tions in  India ;  and  the  temples  of  Bhuvaneswara  and 
Kauaruc  are,  from  their  age  as  well  as  the  elaborate  work 
upon  them,  one  of  tbe  moat  remarkable  groups  of  Brah- 
minioal  architecture.  The  great  temple  of  Fori  belongs 
to  the  same  group,  but  as  an  example  of  Hindoo  art  it  has 
not  an  equal  interest  with  those  at  Bhuvaneswara.  Tbe 
shrine  of  Jagannatha  is  to  a  large  extent  only  a  copy  of 
the  great  temple  at  Bhuvaneswara,  the  copy  being  much 
inferior  to  the  modeL 

The  great  attraction  Io  the  stadeni  at  Fori  is  the  vexy 
peculiar  worship  at  that  place,  and  the  questions  con- 
nected with  its  origin^  which  are  very  obscure  and  doubt- 


coo  o^r  OF  vaoss  TRrai7t.AS  AT  SAHCmi. 

fuL  It  strikes  all  visitors  to  Furi  how  it  was  i>csBibla 
a  spot  on  a  flat,  bleak,  sandy  seashore  coold  acquire  a 
character  of  high  sanctity.  Yet  such  is  the  site  on  which 
we  find  the  temple  of  Jagannatha.  One  of  the  supposed 
miracles  of  the  place  is»  that  the  roar  of  the  sea  cannot  ba 
heard  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple ;  but  from  the 
outfdde  of  the  inclosing  walls  such  is  not  the  case ;  tbe 
waves  beating  on  the  flat  sands  send  a  murmur  which  is 
distinctly  auUibla  The  only  eminence  is  the  mound  oil 
which  the  temple  stands  ;  it  is  about  a  mile  from  the  se 
This  elevatioa  was  anciently  known  as  the  Kilaohila. 
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*'Bliie  HilL"  Bound  this  slight  eletfttion,  which  has 
bom  nuaed  to  the  dignity,  only  in  its  title,  of  being  a  hill, 
there  has  grown  np  a  most  wonderful  ooUeotion  of  legend- 
ary lore— «  oolleotion  so  large  that  only  a  few  of  its  lead- 
ing points  oan  be  dealt  with  in  this  short  article. 

The  temple  inolosnre  is  yery  nearly  square,  being  665 
feet  by  6i4,  a  space  agreeing  rery  dosely  with  that  of  the 
temple  courts  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Josephus; 
within  this  is  a  second  inolosnre,  400  by  278  feet  In  ad* 
ditien  to  the  great  temple  of  Jagannatha  itself,  there  are  a 
number  of  lesser  temples,  and  other  buildings  for  pur- 
poses  connected  with  the  worship,  among  which  is  a 
dancing-hall,  a  refectory  and  a  kitchen.  This  last  is  a 
large  and  rery  importont  part  of  Jagannatha's  esteblish- 
ments.  There  are  numerous  wells,  among  which  is  the 
Bohini-Kunda ;  and  a  sacred  tree,  a  banian  or  Fictts 
Indica,  called  *'Ealpabriksha,*'  which  possesses  many 
Tirtues,  and  is  a  scarce  of  rerenue  to  the  Brahmins.  The 
Baradand,  or  road  on  which  the  cars  are  moved  along  at 
the  Batha  Yatra,  is  a  wide  space  extending  about  two 
miles  to  the  northeast  The  town  surrounds  the  temple 
and  extends  along  this  road,  and  has  a  population  of  oyer 
20,000,  which  are  nearly  all  Hindoos.  The  high  sanctity 
of  the  spot  is  attested  by  the  Skanda  Purana,  where  Nara- 
yana,  or  Yishnu,  is  made  to  say  to  Brahma  : 

"  On  the  northern  shore  of  the  sea.  to  the  south  of  the  Maho- 
nadl  Biver,  there  is  my  favorite  abode.  Alone  it  can  oonfer  all 
blessings  wkioh  are  derivable  from  all  other  saored  places  on  the 
earth  pat  together.  Those  wise  sons  of  Manu  who  dwell  there 
e^Joy  the  fmits  of  all  the  good  deeds  performed  by  them  in  their 
previous  kirths.  Enow  this,  Lotus-born,  that  none  who  Is  of  little 
merit  er  wanting  in  faith  oan  dwell  there.  Every  step  of  the  land 
from  the  Mango  Forest  to  the  shore  of  the  southern  sea  Is  most 
precious,  as  I  shall  show  you.  The  blue  hill,  which  flourishes  on 
the  seashore,  is  the  most  secret  place  on  earth— most  difficultly  ac- 
cessible even  to  you.  Enveloped  by  my  illusion  it  remains  un- 
known even  to  the  gods  and  demons.  Forsaking  all  company,  I 
dwell  there  in  a  corporeal  form.  Rising  above  all  mutability  and 
eternity  £  abide  at  Purushottama,  the  holy  spot,  which  is  alike  un- 
assailable ky  creation  and  destruction.  Even  as  you  see  me  here 
in  cerporeal  shape,  with  all  my  emblems,  so  will  you,  Brahma, 
see  me  there.  On  that  blue  hill,  to  the  west  of  the  Ealpa  fl(?-tree, 
there  is  a  fountain  known  under  the  name  of  Rohlna ;  dwelling 
near  it,  men  may  behold  me  with  their  carnal  eyes,  and,  washing 
oU  their  sins  with  its  water,  attain  equality  with  me." 

Aroheologi:4t8  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  spot  had 
attained  to  some  importance  in  the  Buddhist  period. 
That  Buddhism  was  strong  in  the  ref^ion  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  the  oaves  of  Udayagiri  and  Khandagiri,  as  well 
as  Asoka's  inscription  on  the  rocks  at  Dhauli.  The  well- 
known  Tooth  of  Buddha,  which  is  supposed  to  bo  the  one 
still  existing  at  Eandy,  in  Ceylon,  was  for  a  long  time 
preserTsd  in  a  place  which  derived  its  name  from  that 
relic,  and  was  known  as  Dantspura,  or  "  City  of  the 
Tooth."  This  city,  situated  somewhere  on  the  co.ist,  be- 
tween the  present  Calcutta  and  Madras,  is  conjectured  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  Pnri,  and  that  the  Blue  Hill  is 
the  mound  left  by  the  Buddhist  establishment  in  which 
the  Tooth  was  preserved.  This  is  probable  enough,  but 
it  has  only  been  given  as  a  guess,  as  it  might  account  for 
a  legend  that  the  bones  of  Krishna  were  found  there,  and 
placed  in  the  first  image  of  Jagannatha,  made  by  Indra- 
dyumna.  The  preserTation  of  human  reiics  would  be  ab- 
horrent to  Brahminism,  and  a  legend  like  the  above  is  not 
likely  to  have  originated  from  the  votaries  of  that  re- 
ligion ;  while  relic- worship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  well- 
known  Gharaotoristio  of  BuddbisuL 

An  evidence  is  also  derived  from  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  oustonas  at  Puri,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all  oasto 
within  the  limits  of  the  place.  This  is  so  nttorly  at  vari- 
ance with  all  Brahminical  ideas,  that  it  is  assumed  to  be  a 


continuation  of  a  rule  dating  form  the  Buddhlsfc  period. 
One  of  the  marked  peouliarities  of  the  Baddhiifc  teeohiig 
was  the  doing  away  with  all  oasto  distineiionB  ;  and  it  ii  i 
reasonable  oonolusion,  so  far  as  we  can  see  st  prowat 
that  the  origin  of  this  rule,  which  ignores  oaste^  pofali 
to  a  period  when  the  faith  of  Buddha  held  sway  In  Um 
looality.  There  is  another  onrious  ooiooidenoe  whiek 
goes  far  to  confirm  the  theory.  Fah-KiaD«  the  Ofainsn 
pilgrim,  who  visited  India  in  the  early  part  of  the  llfHi 
century,  describes  very  minutoly  a  procession  of  BnddUit 
images  in  cars,  which  he  saw  at  Ehoten,  and  also  st 
Patna.  He  gives  the  size  of  one  of  the  oars  at  Kbotao, 
which  was  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  and,  so  far  as  descrip- 
tion goe9,  it  must  have  been  very  like  that  nsed  bj  Jagn- 
natha.  Luckily,  the  dato  of  the  festival  is  given,  nd 
Colonel  Sykes  discovered  that  it  took  plaoe  at  the  ■ons 
time  of  the  year  as  the  Car  Festival  at  ParL  To  tfaa 
should  be  added  another  point,  noticed  by  BajendralaU 
Mitra,  that  in  the  common  pictures  produced  la  Pari  sod 
sold  to  the  pilgH^ms,  of  the  Ten  Incarnations  of  Vishnu, 
the  ninth,  or  Buddha  Avatar,  Jagannatha  is  represented 
instead  of  the  usutil  figure  of  Baddha.  Another  evidenes 
is  derived  from  a  theory  that  the  images  in  the  temple  sn 
only  modifications  of  Buddhist  symbols.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting point  in  connection  with  the  subject^  and  will  be 
dealt  with  more  fully  when  describing  the  figures  of  Jsg- 
annatha  and  his  brother  and  sistor. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  only  by  inferenoe  that  thk 
theory  of  the  place  having  been  Buddhist  is  made  out; 
still  it  is  strong  enough  to  make  it  highly  probable  that 
such  was  the  case.  There  is  no  historical  ewidenoe  except 
the  tomple  records,  and  their  statoments,  so  far  as  they 
refer  to  this  period,  are  few,  and  of  small  value  as  to  aooa- 
racy.  As  to  the  pre-Buddhist  times  we  have  nothing  but 
legend.  According  to  the  "Purushottama  Mahatmya, "  Pari 
was  a  forest  with  ttie  bine  hill  in  its  centre.  Here  was  the 
Bohini-Eunda,  or  fountain,  and  the  kalpa-tree,  and  an 
image  of  Vishnu  in  blue  and  sapphire,  a  dark-blue  t*<w«f 
the  color  in  which  th^t  god  is  always  represented. 

We  may  take  it  that  the  fountain,  which  still  exi8t%  was 
the  first  cause  of  the  spot  becoming  sacred.  It  will  be 
found  that  almost  every  holy  place  has  a  source  of  water 
connected  with  it.  Every  saored  spring  did  not  beoome  a 
Jerusalem,  a  Mecca,  a  Benares,  or  a  Puri ;  bnt  these 
places  would  never  have  been  known  had  there  been  no 
source  of  water  at  thom.  Indradyumna,  a  kin^  of  the 
Solar  race  who  reigned  at  Avanti,  in  Central  India,  heaid 
of  the  great  fame  of  the  blue  god,  and  wishing  to  see  and 
worship  this  divinity,  he  loft  his  kingdom  with  a  large 
army.  On  reaching  Puri  tho  blue  stone  had  disappeared, 
and  Indradyumna  was  in  dispair.  As  a  mark  of  his  devo- 
tion he  erected  a  splendid  temple,  and  held  a  great  festi- 
val at  its  consecration,  accompanied  with  the  most  elabor- 
ate sacrifices.  During  the  ceremonies  the  king  had  a 
dream  in  which  a  tree  appeared  to  him,  and  in  the  tree 
was  Vishnu  with  all  his  emblems. 

Along  with  the  god  was  his  wife  Lakshmi  in  her  most 
benign  aspect ;  and  also  the  Sudarsana-Chakra,  or  oelestial 
wheel.  This  vision  was  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  ceremonies  a  log  floated  ashore  with  the 
emblems  of  Vishnu  upon  it  This  was  explained  to  be  a 
hair  from  the  body  of  the  god,  and  that  it  had  come  from 
Sweta-Dwipa,  or  the  **  Whito  Island."  From  this  log  the 
first  images  of  Jagannatha,  Balarama,  Subhadra  and  the 
Sudarsana-Chakra  were  made.  The  resemblance  between 
this  story  and  others  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  will  present  itself  to  most 
readers,  and  need  not  be  pointed  out 
The  peculiar  form  in  whidh  these  images  hare 
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made  will  now  come  to  be  coxiBidered,     The  represdaU^ 

tioQs  of  them  here  given  are  from  a  work  ktely  published 

under  tiie  authohtj  of  the  Gbyemment  of  India^  eutitled 

The  Autiqiiities  of  OrissiL"    It  is  in  two  large  volumea, 

iO«t  elaborately  illiutrated  witb  lithographs*  photo-Iitha- 

ipha^  aad  wood  engrayuigB;  The  aathor  is  lUjeadrjiLila 
Ultra,  who  is  not  on  I  j  learned  in  the  antiqaities  of  ladia, 
bat  at  the  same  time  being  a  Yaishnarite  BraUmin«  had 
t«  the  Temple  of  Jagannatlia^  a  pririlege  not  allowed 

EiUONDeaiis  ;  and  X  here  aoknowledgo  mj  indebtedneM 
to  that  werk,  from  whioh  I  have  freely  taken  while  writ- 
iog  this  artiola. 

The  images  are  thoee  of  Jagaonatha  ;  of  Balamma, 
also  called  Dalabhadra,  the  elder  brotbtr  o(  Krishna ; 
Jagaanatka  beiog  the  same  as  Krishna,  he  is  known  as 
his  brother  ;  Sabhsdra  is  the  sister  of  Ja  ^aonatha.  These 
three  fl^nres,  as  well  aa  the  Badarsana-Ohakra*  are  placed 
on  the  Batna^edi,  or  jeweled  altar^  in  the  principal  shrine 
of  the  temple,  Jagannatha  is  colore  1  blae,  that  being  the 
color  of  Viahnn  and  Krishna  ;  Balarama  is  white,  and 
Bubhadra  is  yellow,  and  the  so-called  Chakra  is  of  a 
checked  pattern.  They  are  Wge  figarcs.  Jagannatha  and 
his  brother  being  abont  six  feet  high,  and  the  sister  is 
abont  foor  feet ;  the  Chakra  is  also  about  six  feet 

The  yery  pecaliar  form  of  these  images  has  led  to 
attempts  to  acooaot  for  their  shape.  One  popular  theory 
is  that  the  deity  has  no  particular  form,  and  hence  tbe 
absence  of  reaemblanoe  to  the  human  figure ;  another 
explanation  is,  that  they  receiTed  their  fantostto  appear- 
ance to  frighten  men  from  evil*  There  is  also  a  curious 
legead,  that  when  Indradynmna  got  the  log,  Viswakarma, 
the  architect  of  the  gods,  a  Hiadoo  Hepbaistos,  appeared 
and  o0ere4  to  carve  the  figures  in  fourteen  days,  during 
which  ha  was  to  be  looked  up  iti  the  temple,  and  no  one 
was  t«  disturb  him  till  the  task  was  aocompU(»lied,  The 
impatienoe  of  tbe  king  was  too  great,  so  btfore  the 
appointed  time  he  oauaed  the  doora  to  be  opened,  Vis- 
wakarma had  gone,  and  nothing  was  foucd  Vmt  the 
grotssqua  Imigea,  which,  aooording  to  this  story,  are  in 
an  uafiniahed  state,  the  sculptor  haviog  disappeared 
before  the  bunds  and  feet  had  been  n.?de.  Brahma  made 
the  gad  famotts  by  ofHciating  at  the  eonsecralioD«  aud 
endowing  it  with  a  soul,  at  the  aame  time  giving  it  eyes 
with  which  to  see. 

It  wai  in  General  Cnnningham's  work  on  the  Bhilsa 
Topes,  published  in  1854,  the  suggestion  first  appeared 
that  the  image  ot  Jagannatha  was  only  a  modification  of 
the  Buddhist  Trisula.  This  symbol  appears  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  and  may  be  described  as  a  trident  It  is  a 
Brahminioal  as  well  as  a  Buddhist  symbol  The  majority 
of  the  temples  dodioated  to  the  worship  of  biva  are  sur- 
mounted by  it  Siva,  as  well  as  his  consort  Parbutty, 
may  be  recognized  in  scalptuxea  by  baring  in  their  hands 
a  rod,  on  the  end  of  which  is  this  trideut,  the  sym^ol  in 
this  form  boing  identical  with  that  given  iu  the  repre- 
atntatioms  of  Britannia,  Neptune,  aod  "  The  Old  Gentle- 
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In  the  Biahmiuical  instances  just  given  this  instrumeut 
is  understood  to  be  a  kind  of  sceptre,  which  snggests  a 
▼eiy  probable  explanation  of  it  in  the  hands  of  Neptune, 
Britannia,  as  well  a$  the  other  individual  above  alluded 
to.  Even  the  royal  sceptre  of  European  monarohs,  the 
top  cf  which  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  s^fleur  de  Ui, 
boars  a  remarkablo  resemblance  to  the  tiisula  of  Mat  a 
Deo ;  and  the  thnnder*ball  of  Zeus  on  ancient  coins  is  a 
irisulft,  which  in  shape  is  very  similar  to  one  of  the  farms 
of  the  Buddhist  Yadjrii,  or  sceptre,  xised  at  the  present 
i^ay  ^  y  tlie  Lsmss  of  Thibet  in  their  ritual.  Iu  a  late 
•uTtTGld  on  tbe  origin  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  faaiban, 


wliioh  appeared  la  **  Fraser,"  I  pointed  out  that  a  trisula. 
or  trident,  was  one  ot  the  oldest,  and  moat  anivert»al  oif 
symbols*  It  is  found  in  one  shape  or  another  all  ovtr 
the  ancient  world,  aud  it  is  still  to  be  aaea  in  use  at  the 
present  d^j.  I  doubt  if  the  Swastioa,  or  fylfot  cross,  bad 
eveo  a  wider  sphere  of  exiatenoeu  X  btaiiere  tbat  tie 
oeiabrated  **  EV  whioh  was  over  the  gate  of  the  Temple 
of  ApoUo  at  Delphi  was  this  emblem  ;  and  the  thrca 
fingers  held  up  in  the  episcopal  benediction  is  ao  ana* 
pfoiously  near  it  in  form,  that  we  may  suppose  It  It  not 
quite  unoonneoted  in  origin  witb  this  widespread  symbolt 
Qeneral  Gnnningham'a  identifioation  of  Jagannatlia  wittt 
it,  whioh  seems  to  have  been  acoepted  by  aroheologiatg, 
becomes  in  itself  a  strong  evidenoa  of  its  Importanoe  ; 
and,  if  the  theory  should  be  maintained  by  farther 
knowledge  aud  criticism,  it  will  certainly  be  a  most  inter* 
estit>g  poiut  in  relation  to  symoalism,  as  well  as  to  con> 
parative  mythology.  The  use  of  feathers  as  persouii 
ornaments,  or  aa  a  distinctiva  oogaizanoe,  is  old,  aud 
natural  to  the  uncivilized  man  ;  this  I  aUuded  to  in  m/ 
article  on  the  triple  plume  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales* 

The  particular  arrangemt^nt  of  the  feathers  in  this  care 
may  have  been  imitated  from  the  Jtour  de  /is.  Now,  the 
yZour  de  liM  is  an  emblem  whose  origin  is  not  very  clean 
There  is  more  than  one  popular  explaniition  of  it ;  but 
the  French  arcb£Bi>logists,  if  I  uuderstand  rif^ht,  f^ay  that 
it  firit  appeared  in  Europe  after  the  Crueados,  thus 
making  its  Eosleru  oiigin  highly  probable.  One  point  re- 
garding it  is  much  more  certain —that  is,  that  the  early 
form  of  this  symbol  difiers  considerably  from  the  later 
one,  Wheu  it  first  appeared,  and  for  centunes  afterward, 
the  shape  was  that  of  a  trisnla,  the  point  of  distincttcn 
baing,  that  the  three  members  did  not  pass  down  below 
tbe  horizontal  bar,  as  tbey  are  now  reiircsenttd  in  the 
modern ^(tr  de  lis.  Examples  of  this  may  be  soen  in  the 
Louvre  of  the  date  of  St  Loui);,  which  is  the  early  part  of 
tbe  thirteenth  century.  We  have  thus  the  rerj  curious 
probability  that  the  cognizjuoe  of  the  Piioce  of  Wales 
hns  had  its  particular  form  infiuenccd  from  the  same 
symbol  to  which  the  origin  of  the  pecaHar  form  of  Jagan* 
natha  is  ascribed. 

Tbe  Trisula  occupied  a  very  prominent  position  in 
Buddhist  symbolism.  It  is  rt^preaented  on  coins ;  it  was 
placed  on  the  end  of  flagataffs  or  standards ;  and  wo  find 
it  on  the  Bword-soabbarda  of  soldiers.  More  prominent 
still,  it  is  placed  as  a  symbol  over  the  gateways  of  top  s, 
such  as  Sanchi.  near  Bhilsah,  and  Bharhut— thus  resem- 
bling the  "  Ei  •*  at  Delphi— at  the  Amaravati  tope  ;  it  is 
frequently  represented  as  an  object  of  adoration,  with 
groups  around  it  performing  pooja,  or  worship.  Amara- 
vuti  is  on  the  aame  coast  as  Pari,  and  at  no  gr«  at  distance. 
We  have  in  thi»  an  importint  link  in  fyvor  of  Gene  ml 
Cnnningbam's  theory,  whicU  is,  that  the  worship  of  the 
Trisnla  had  at  Pari  grown  into  the  worship  of  Jagan- 
natha. The  suppoaition  is  that  there  bad  been  a  very  eel* 
ebrated  object  of  this  kind  at  that  place,  and  that  it  was  u 
great  attraction  to  pilgrims  ;  and  that  somehow  or  another 
a  mde  faoa  had  been  added,  aud  that  tbe  two  side  mem- 
bers of  tho  trisnla  have  been  bent  forward  to  make  them 
look  more  like  arm  a. 

Among  the  sculptures  at  Sanelii  there  is  a  groupijf  threa 
trisoJas,  and  General  Cunningham  thinks  it  may  have 
been  from  such  au  arrangament  that  the  trio  of  figures— 
Jagan uathA,  Balarama  and  Snbhadra  originated.  This  is 
no  douht  possible,  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  lady  in 
this  cose  is  without  arms,  and  the  explanation  leavea  out 
tbe  (Question  how  the  Sudaraana  Ohakra  oame  into  exiftt* 
enoe.  It  is  most  di6lcult  to  find  the  tnith  in  all  its  de* 
tails  through  a  miLOS  of  legends  extending  ortt  so  man/ 
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centnries.  Out  of  Buch  a  tangled  web  we  shoold  be  gnite- 
fal  to  get  even  a  few  probftbiUties,  and  thia  theory  of  tba 
origin  of  Jagannatha  aeema,  ao  far  as  our  knowledge  at 
present  goea,  to  be  aooeptable.  It  haa  been  recognized 
by  Mr.  Fergaason,  whoee  authority  in  such  matters  atanda 
80  high  \  and  Bajendralala  Mitra  alao  givea  hia  adherenoe 
to  it 
The  images  are  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Nim  tree 

(Mtlia  AzndirQchta)^ 
and  they  are  renewed 
at  certain  intervala  of 
time.  Ifc  ia  generally 
tnppoaed  that  new 
images  are  made 
every  twelve  years ; 
and  two  Hindoos 
from  Pnrif  who  told 
me  tbis,  said  that  a 
dream  oomea  to  the 
chief  Brahmin  as  to 
where  the  wood  will 
be  foand.  The  last 
time  the  renewal  took 
place  the  wood  was 
procnred  near  Ealt- 
eot»  in  the  Ganjam 
diatrioU  According 
to  Bujendralala  Mitra 
the  time  of  reaewal 
is  regulated  partly  by 
astroiogieol     catonla* 
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tiona  and  partly  by  local  prejndioei.  It  k  belief^  I 
the  Eajah  in  whoae  reign  the  renewal  takes  pkas  te 
soon  afterward^  and  thia  natamlly  has  &a  inliiiBoce  oa 
the  operation.  The  astronomical  aspect  whieli  bsan  m 
the  date  ia  the  occnrrenoe  of  two  moooa  in  iho  BKmlb 
Ashadha ;  this  givea  a  rery  irregular  interf^  for  il  Tsrisi 
from  seven  to  tMrty  years. 

A  very  aacred  object  is  preserved  in  one  of  tbo  imsfst: 
but  what  thia  is,  no  one  aeems  to 
know*  £yen  Rajendralala  Mittm, 
although  a  Vaisnavite  HindoOi  is 
unable  to  speak  with  certainty  ;  he 
declares  this  something  to  be  '*  ths 
mystery  of  mysteries  in  Oriaaa**' 
According  to  one  aooonnt,  it  is  a 
bit  of  the  log  which  first  oams 
floating  on  the  sea  to  lodradynm- 
na ;  another^  ^^7^  it  is  a  fragment 
of  the  original  image  ;  some  asy  it 
ia  a  box  with  quickBilver^  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  spirit  which 
is  removed  from  the  old  to  the 
new  imagei  My  two  Hindoo 
friends  told  me  it  was  a  sulagram 
atone,  and  that  it  was  placed  in 
the  breodt  of  the  figure  —  the 
breast  of  s^uch  an  image  being  a 
rather  indefinitive  statement  The 
QBually  accepted  story  is  that  ol 
ita  being  one  of  the  bones  of 
Krishna.     Whaterer   it   is,  it  is 
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removed  by  a  boy  afc  midnight,  and  the  boy  is  beliered  to 
die  yt  disappear  before  a  twelTemonth  has  passed  away. 

Tha  Sudarsana  Chakra  is  a  woodea  post  abont  six  feet 
high,  and  its  surface  is  caryed  with  a  check  pattern. 
B  ijeiidralata  Miira,  with  idl  his  minateness  of  detail, 
fails  to  explain  why  this  should  be  called  a  chakra ;  he 
even  omits  to  notice  that  it  is  not  a  ciiakra  at  all.  The 
word  ohakra  means  a  wheel,  and  the  priests  say  there  is 
one  marked  on  the  top  of  this  sacred  post  The  wheel 
was  another  of  the  important  Buddhist  symbols,  and  it  is 
foand  yery  prominent  among  the  sonlptnres  of  that  period. 
The  discns,  or  qaoit  of  Yishno,  is  also  called  a  chakra.  As 
we  know  the  exact  form  of  both  these  symbols,  a  donbt  is 
reasonably  raised  regarding  this  sossalled  chakra.  Its 
shape  suggests  tliat  it  may  bays  been  the  well-known 
symbol  of  Siya,  but  its  being  made  of  wood  instead  of 
stone  is,  howeyer,  against  a  theory  such  as  this. 

The  Hebrews  b;id  a  yery  ample  yocabulory  for  idols. 
Among  their  words  was  one  giUulim,  which  means  **  rolling 
things,"  and  was  applied  in  contempt  to  gods  of  wood  and 
stone,  as  helpless  objects  that  could  be  rolled  on  the 
ground.  The  figures  at  Pari  deserye  to  be  included  in 
this  teruL  They  are  exceptional  as  specimens  of  Hindoo 
art,  which  is  generally  carefully  executed,  and  is  often 
very  beautifuL  Jagannatha  has  more  the  appearance  of 
being  an  idol  of  a  sayage  people  than  of  the  races  of 
India. 

At  Bbnyaneswars,  which  is  close  to  Pari,  there  exists  the 
remains  of  a  most  splendid  group  of  temples  coyered  with 
a  most  layish  expenditure  of  sculpture.  An  inspection  of 
Bajendralala  Mitra's  two  yolumes  will  conyey  some  idea 
how  beaulifal  the  ait  upon  them  is ;  and  yet,  with  this  art 
so  near,  these  rollino:  logs  of  wood  at  Purl  are  the  objects 
that  draw  pilgrims  from  eyery  part  of  Hindoostan.  Mr. 
Buskin  has  declared  that  intense  religious  deyotion  and 
loye  of  art  seldom  are  found  together;  and  he  might 
point  to  the  abortions  at  Oiissa  and  their  worshipers  as 
a  good  example  of  the  theory.  Yet  if  the  explanation 
which  has  been  giyen  of  their  origin  is  correcti  these  icons 
are  not  the  rude  efforts  of  a  sayage  people.  They  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  deyelopment,  for  they  are  a  deteriora- 
tion from  a  higher  tjpe. 

The  Trisul  was  a  symbol  of  Dharma,  the  law  or  faith  of 
Buddha ;  and  symbolinm  belongs  only  to  the  higher  forms 
of  religion.  As  Jagmnatha,  the  trisul,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
symbol,  it  has  become  the  lord  of  the  world  itself.  This 
is  the  history  of  nearly  all  symbols — it  is  common  to  the 
West  as  it  is  to  the  East.  Symbols  almost  always,  through 
time,  become  to  the  worshiper  the  thing  symbolized.  It 
is  the  poetic  power  of  our  nature  that  CTolves  symbols, 
but  the  mob  cares  not  for  such  things ;  they  want  reali- 
ties, and  hence  the  worship  of  such  objects  as  Jagannatha 
and  his  relatiyes.  Whateyer  the  spiritual  or  more  highly 
deyeloped  mind  my  desire,  the  multitude  wish  for  some- 
thing to  worship  that  is  tangible  and  real,  and  in  most 
)>art8  of  the  world  we  see  that  the  demand  produces  the 
supply. 

At  Puri,  Jagannatha  is  not  only  a  god,  but  he  is  treated 
as  if  he  were  a  liying  personage.  With  his  brother  and 
sister  enthroned  in  a  magnificent  temple,  which  becomes 
a  palace,  they  are  as  ro  al  monnrchs  who  receiye  the 
deyotion  of  the  people,  and  are  attended  by  the  priests  as 
their  officers  and  seryants.  At  early  dawn  they  are 
wakenei  by  the  ringing  of  bells  ;  when  the  temple  door 
is  opened  they  are  sainted  in  Oriental  fashion  ;  ablutions 
are  performed  ;  a  ceremony  is  gone  through  which  means 
that  they  are  haying  their  teeth  washed.  People  who 
haye  been  to  Tndi^  haye  seen  this  done  by  the  natiyes  with 
a  bit  of  a  porticolar  kind  of  wood  ;  the  end  is  mashed  out 


and  made  soft,  and  this  is  mbbed  with  wmtor  om  the  tnik 
A  similar  bit  of  stick  is  moyed  abooi  in  frjiit  of  Jign- 
natha,  and  his  teeth  are  thereby  eleaned  ;  at  a  partienk 
hour  BaOabha  Bhoga^  which  will  be  better  undentood  ■ 
Chotahazrij  or  the  slight  breakfast,  la  eerred.  Tlia 
comes  a  substantial  breakfast  TifSn  is  not  omitted,  u^ 
at  midday  the  principal  meal  is  spread  ont  before  tbi 
gods.  After  this  a  siesta  is  indulged  in,  froni  whidi  tbcj 
are  awakened  by  the  sounds  of  sweet  mosio  and  the  ton 
ing  of  lights,  which  is  called  AraH.  After  this  oomflsmon 
bathing,  dressing,  eating,  and  the  turning  of  lighti^  ind 
other  ceremonies,  ending  in  supper ;  and  abont  ekfen  it 
night  bedsteads  are  brought  in,  when  the  diyiae  psnon- 
ages  are  requested  to  retire  to  rest  for  the  night.  To  thii 
ought  to  be  added  ritual  mantras,  or  the  ntteranes  of 
words  in  a  particular  form  adapted  to  each  period  ef  the 
day.  There  is  also  music  and  dancing,  and  a  corps  of 
Nautch  girls  are  specially  kept  for  the  purpose.  These 
persons  are  supposed  to  be  of  respectable  character,  and 
Bajendralala  Mitra  giyes  the  cose  of  Mira  Bai,  danghter  d 
Surya,  Bana  of  Jeypur,  who  became  one,  and  defofced 
herself  to  the  seryice  of  BangchhodjL  We  haye  the  curi- 
ous statement  giyen  that  these  ladies  are  '*  formally  aa^ 
ried  to  the  diyinity  of  the  temple^  to  which  thej  rensin 
attached  for  eyer." 

From  dawn  to  eleyen  at  night  is  a  long  day,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  Jagannatha  has  as  busy  a  time  of  it  as  sb; 
popular  prmce  in  our  own  western  regions.  He  certaudr 
escapes  the  laying  of  foundatioU'Stones,  and  haTing  to 
make  speeches  at  public  dinners ;  but '  to  make  np  for 
these,  he  has  a  large  number  of  festiyala  to  go  thxongk, 
and  which  haye  to  be  performed  with  mnoh  minntenw 
of  ceremony.  Jagannatha  does  suffer  fkom  this  hard  woik, 
and,  like  ordinary  mortals,  requires  a  reat ;  a  fortnighfi 
respite  is  giyen  about  the  beginning  of  Jnne,  when  tba 
figures  are  placed  in  a  chamber  called  Andtir  Ohar,  or  sick- 
chamber. 

It  would  seem  that  the  constant  bathing  and  dressisg 
does  tell  eyen  on  Jagannatha  and  his  frienda,  and  this  iii- 
teryal  is  used  to  improye  their  complexions  bj  a  freih 
coat  of  paint  When  new  images  haye  to  be  made  it  i» 
also  done  at  this  season.  On  the  last  day  of  the  fortnight 
the  eyes  are  painted,  this  being  a  distinct  ccremoDy.  At 
the  Holi  Festiyal  it  was  at  one  time  the  cnatom  to  bring 
out  the  images  and  indulge  them  in  the  pleaanre  of  t 
swing ;  but  abont  three  centuries  ago  the  swing  broke 
down,  and  Jagannatha  got  one  of  his  arms  damaged,  and 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  giyen  up. 

The  festiyals  connected  with  the  worship  of  Pari  are  too 
numerous  to  describe,  and  they  would  be  of  but  little  in- 
terest unless  something  could  be  said  abont  their  origin 
and  meaning.  The  space  allowed  in  a  paper  of  this  kind 
is  too  small  for  the  consideration  of  such  a  question.  It 
will  be  enough  to  giye  the  following  from  Professor 
Wilson.  In  an  article  on  the  Religions  Faatiyala  of  the 
the  Hindoos,  ho  says:  "The  nniyersal  featiTalo^  which 
are  probably  traceable  among  all  nations  eleyated  abore 
barbarism,  and  which  may  haye  been  handed  down  by 
trudition  from  the  earliest  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  are  manifestly  astronomical,  and  areintf^ded 
to  commemorate  the  reyolntions  of  the  planets,  and  the  re- 
currence of  cyclical  interyals  of  longer  and  shorter  dura- 
tions." 

The  Bath  Tatra,  or  Car  Festiral  of  Jagannatha.  as  it 
takes  place  about  the  end  of  JunCb  has  prebablv  Rome 
connection  with  the  Summer  solstioa  Its  identitr  with 
the  Buddhist  ceremony  of  the  Procession  of  imaaeo  whioh 
Fah  Hian  describes  at  Khoten  and  Patallpntrab  or  Pataiw 
in  the  fifth  century,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
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The  fostivAl  is  not  oonfla«d  to  Pari ;  JaguiBEtka  has 
temples  in  other  plaoes^  bot  thej  are  more  plentiful 
]  erhaps  in  the  south  of  India  than  in  the  north  ;  this  maj 
be  accounted  for  by  the  statement  tiiat  along  the  Ganges 
the  worship  of  Siva  prevails,  and  it  has  been  explained 
that  Jagannatha  is  a  form  of  Vishnu  ;  but  whererer  the 
Lord  of  the  World  has  temples,  the  Bath  Tatra  is  cele- 
brated. In  the  south  of  ludi  i  there  are  few  places  where 
the  cars  will  not  be  found,  and  they  are  generally  highly 
ornamented  with  carved  figures.  There  are  three  cars  at 
Puri,  one  for  each  of  the  idols.  They  are  vary  large  and 
heavy ;  by  means  of  bamboos  and  colored  cloth  a  high 
Sikra  or  tower  is  formed,  about  fifty  feet  in  height.  The 
tower  is  in  shtLpe  the  same  as  the  steeple  surmounting  the 
sanctum  of  a  Hindoo  temple,  thus  making  the  car,  in 
reality,  a  movable  temple  on  wheels.  The  images  are 
brought  out  of  the  temple,  not  by  the  priests,  "but  by  a  set 
of  aboriginal  men  called  Daityas,  or  barbarians,  to  which 
this  class  has  belonged  from  time  immemoriaL"  They 
are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Yisvavasa.  a  rustic 
fowler  who  served  at  the  primitive  shrine  of  Vishnu  on 
the  Blue  Hill  on  the  arrival  of  Jndradyumna,  presenting 
us  with  a  curious  illustration  of  the  conservatism  of  here- 
ditary rights  in  India. 

After  the  images  are  placed  in  the  oars,  they  are  richly 
appareled,  and  golden  hands  and  feet  are  added  to  them. 
The  Bajah  of  Khurda  appears  with  a  grand  Sowarie 
of  horses,  elephauts  and  followers.  He  is  th«  heredi- 
tary sweeper  of  the  temple  ;  barefooted,  and  with  a 
jdweled  broom  he  sweeps  the  ground  and  worships  the 
images,  presenting  flowers  and  incense.  He  then  takes 
the  ropes  of  each  car  successively,  and  pretends  to  drag 
them,  but  there  are  4,200  coolies  also  pulling  at  the  ropes  ; 
these  coolies  are  a  special  class  kept  for  this  purpose, 
having  lands,  rent  free,  in  some  neighboring  villages.  In 
addition  to  these  are  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  all  anxious  to 
get  a  pull  at  the  ropes,  and  by  thus  serving  "  Jagannath- 
jee  "  to  **  rend  asunder  the  bonds  of  sin  for  ever."  As  this 
crowd  is  very  undisciplined,  the  oars  move  irregularly, 
and  their  progress  is  but  slow,  so  that  three  or  four  after- 
noons are  usually  spent  to  get  along  the  Baradand^  which 
is  the  great  broad  road,  about  two  miles  long,  to  the  Oun- 
dicha  Oark,  which  is  a  temple  in  a  garden.  Here  the 
figures  remain  for  four  or  five  days,  and  are  brought  back 
again  in  tiie  cars.  Tne  return  journey  is  often  still 
slower  than  the  other,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
pilgrims  depart,  and  there  is  often  a  want  of  power  to 
drag  the  oars  along.  When  they  get  back  to  the  great 
temple,  a  ceremony  is  gone  through  which  symbolizes  the 
ro-conquest  of  the  Blue  Hill,  and  when  this  has  been  per- 
formed, the  Djdtyas  carry  the  images  into  the  temple,  and 
the  ceremonies  are  at  an  end. 

The  above  is  but  a  slight  sketch  of  what  takes  place, 
but  it  gives  the  more  important  details  ;  whoever  wishes 
to  9tu.iy  the  subject  should  consult  Bajendralala  Mitra's 
book.  That  author  thinks  that  the  ceremony  marks  the 
anniversary  of  Buddha's  birthday,  which  is  quite  possible. 
It  may  have  been  connected  with  that  as  well  as  the 
solstice ;  but  there  is  tUis  difficulty,  that  a  ceremony 
which  lasts  about  a  fortnight  gives  fourteem  different  days 
with  which  to  make  the  identiilcatioB,  and  Hindoo 
festivals  depend  on  the  dark  or  light  half  of  the  moon, 
adding  much  to  the  task  of  fixing  them  with  the  exact 
day  in  our  Western  calendars.  Owing  to  changes  in 
faith,  as  well  as  mo3es  of  regulating  the  calculations  of 
timcb  old  ceremonies  have,  in  most  cases,  got  detached 
from  the  ex:ict  point  in  the  solsr  revolation  they  were  in- 
tended to  mark,  sa  that  it  requues  i&rj  great  oan  to  work 
cut  problems  of  this  kind. 


Tikuu;  oat  gods  in  pzooession,  or  oarxying  them  from 
oae  plaoe  to  another,  is  a  vexy  andent  kind  of  oturemony, 
and  has  been  more  or  less  common  to  all  religions. 
Herodotus,  iL  68,  gives  an  example,  which  took  place  at 
Papremis,  in  Egypt,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Orissjm  ceremony.  An  image— placed  in  a  wooden 
temple,  gilded  all  over— was  placed  in  a  four-wheeled 
carriage,  and  drawn  about  The  most  prominent  point 
given  by  Herodotus  was  a  fight  which  took  place  to  get 
into  a  temple,  and  which  might  have  been  the  counter- 
part of  the  re-conquest  of  the  Blue  HilL 

According  to  Homer,  Zeus  went  to  banquet  with  the 
blameless  Ethiopians,  and  rotumed  on  the  twelfth  day ; 
this  is  close  on  the  time  taken  up  with  the  Batha  Yatn. 
But  the  curious  point  is,  Diodorus  thought  that  the 
Qreeks  got  this  story  from  Egypt,  and  thit  it  is  founded 
on  a  ceremony  connected  with  the  Thebin  Jupiter,  whose 
image  in  a  shrine  was  carriei  every  year  into  Ethiopia, 
where  it  staid  for  a  certain  time,  and  was  brought  back 
again  to  Thebes.  There  was,  most  probably,  a  solar  signifi- 
cation in  this  oeremony,  as  there  is  in  the  Batha  Yatra ; 
but  we  are  far  from  being  able  as  yet  to  give  an  opinion 
whether  the  jieople  of  India  got  their  customs  from  Egypt 
or  not ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Greeks  did  not  even 
get  the  idea  of  Zeus  going  to  the  Ethiopians  from  that 
source.  That  such  ceremonies  existed  in  Egypt,  and 
were  common  to  the  Buddhists,  is  eridence  of  their  great 
antiquity  ;  it  is  evidence  that  the  Gar  Festival  of  Jaganna- 
tha is  a  rite  which  has,  at  least,  descended  from  a  very  re- 
mote period;  and  although  like  many  other  religious 
performances,  it  is  associated  with  much  that  is  absurd 
and  ridiculous,  we  can  see  that  it  is  a  very  important 
relic  of  far  past  ages,  and  its  details  may  be  of  the  utmost 
value  in  working  oat  some  of  the  problems  of  compara- 
tive mythology. 

What  might  be  called  the  Bestaurant  Depariment  of  the 
Temple  at  Puri  ought  to  receive  some  short  notice  before 
dosing  this  artide.  Jagannatha  and  his  relatives  break- 
fasti  dine  and  sup ;  this  part  of  the  ceremonial  is  managed 
by  placing  large  quantities  of  food  in  the  hall  of  offerings, 
called  the  Bhoga  Mandapa^  one  of  the  halls  in  front  of  the 
sanctnary,  and  by  opening  a  door  the  divinities  can  see 
them  from  their  throne.  The  Bajah  of  Khurda,  who 
has  already  been  mentioned,  has  a  number  of  special 
rights  ;  one  of  them  being  that  he  sends  particular  kinds 
of  food,  which  is  taken  into  the  sanctuary  ;  this  is  sold  to 
the  pilgrims,  and  the  money  is  credited  to  the  lajah. 
All  the  food  brought  in  is  aold,  the  proceeds  going  to  the 
priests  and  the  temple  fund.  The  amount  of  food  which 
has  to  be  cooked  is  very  large,  so  much  so  that  a  new  and 
larger  kitchen  had  to  be  added  to  the  establishment,  and 
the  cooks  are  busy  at  work  from  three  or  four  in  the 
morning  till  ten  or  eleven  at  nighi  The  cocks  are  of  the 
lowest  caste  of  people,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  Yisvavasn,  the  fowler,  and  who  have  rights  con- 
nected with  the  temple  dating  from  the  legendary  Indrad- 
ynmna.  Yisvavasn  was  a  hunter,  and  these  cooks  are 
called  Mwars^  from  savara,  a  wild  hunter. 

The  absence  of  caste  withm  the  limits  of  Pari  has  been 
noticed  as  an  eridence  that  the  customs  must  have  been 
founded  under  Buddhist  influencas ;  this  peculiarity  ap- 
pears in  a  more  marked  form  in  relation  to  Ae  food  than 
in  any  other.  All  who  are  familiar  with  India  must 
knew  how  particular  the  Brahmans  are  about  the  cooking 
of  everything  they  eat  It  is  not  mere  touch  that  has  to 
be  avoided,  even  the  shadow  of  a  low  oaste  pexaon,  or  a 
Europeeo,  wiU  spoil  ai^  amonat  of  food  if  it  eomes  even 
nsar  to  ii  I  had  an  npolaaoa  of  tUi  wh«n  traveUng  in 
tha  Himalayaii    Among  mj  cooUta  wwa  acma  JteahwaM  % 


j.mj,j:j     x^A%vr  rrMf 
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Are  at  the  other  end  of  it,  so  tiiat  I  was  actnallj  touching 
ft  part  of  his  fire.  This  was  the  nonliwiaaiion  whioh  liad 
rendered  his  food  nnolean. 

The  contrast  to  the  ideas  here  indicated  will  be  oon> 
yejed  by  fttating  that  if  I  had  been  able  to  pat  my  hand  in 
my  pocket  and  produce  some  of  the  food  cooked  in  the 
temple  at  Pari*  this  Brahman  would  have  eaten  it  without 
a  scruple,  and  would  have  considered  that  I  had  conferred 
the  greatest  of  fayors  upon  him. 

The  principal  kind  of  fcod  of  whioh  such  large  quanti- 
ties are  prepared  is  a  young  description  of  rice;  it  is 
beaten  out,  so  that  eyery  grain  of  it  is  flattened.  It  is 
called  **Atakulu,*'  but  it  is,  perhops,  better  known  as 
MahaprtMsad,  or  **  great  offering."  There  are  shops  at  the 
temple  for  ^he  sale  of  it,  and  the  pilgrims  take  it  home 
with  them  to  giye  to  friends,  by  whom  it  is  looked  upon  as 
the  most  precious  of  gifts.  The  water  from  the  Zem-zem 
well  at  Mecca,  which  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  carry 
away  with  them,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  this  sacred 
rice,  although  it  is  cooked  by  low-caste  people.  Should  a 
coolie  or  a  sweeper  bring  this  consecrated  food  and  pre* 
sent  it  to  a  Brahman,  it  would  be  at  once  accepted  and 
eaten.  "It  should  be  eaten  the  moment  it  is  receiyed, 
without  any  discrimination  of  time,  place  or  ciroum* 
stance."  Its  inherent  yirtue  is  great  Should  any  one 
haye  killed  a  cow,  or  eyen  taken  the  life  of  a  Btahman,  or 
committed  any  more  heinous  crime,  if  that  were  possible, 
the  eating  of  a  single  grain  of  this  ric3  would  at  oncd 
remove  all  taint  of  the  sin,  and  render  the  person  free 
from  all  the  consequences  hereafter.  The  books  sold  at 
Pari  contain  numerous  tales  illustrating  the  sin-destroy- 
ing power  of  the  Mahaprasad,  and  their  character  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  following  remarks  from  Hunter's 
•*  Orissa  "  : 

"  Woe  to  him  who  denies  the  effloaoy  of  the  Mahaprasad,  the 
Great  Offeriog  I  A  hundred  tales  among  the  poople  warn  priestly 
arrogaooe  of  the  wrath  of  a  des pised  god.  There  oame  a  proud  man 
from  Northern  India,  who  swore  he  would  look  upon  the  Lord  of 
the  World,  bat  that  he  would  eat  no  leayings  of  mortal  or  immor- 
tal beings.  Bat  as  he  orossed  the  bridge  outside  the  saored  city 
his  arma  and  legs  fell  off,  and  there  he  lay  on  the  roadside  for  two 
months,  till  a  dog  oame  out  of  the  town  eating  a  fragment  of  the 
holy  food,  and  dropped  some  as  ho  passed.  The  proad  man 
crawled  forward  on  his  stomaoh.  aiid  grubbing  with  his  mouth  in 
the  mire,  ate  the  leavings,  all  slavered  from  the  nnolean  animal. 
Thereupon  the  meroy  of  the  good  lord  Ja^annath  visited  him ; 
new  limbe  were  given  him,  and  he  euterei  the  holy  oity  aaan 
humble  dlsoiple.*' 

The  worshipers  of  Vishnu  in  their  sraddhas,  or  periodi- 
cal funeral  seirioes  to  the  dead,  always  place  a  grain  of 
this  rice  on  the  cakes  which  are  presented  to  the  manes. 

In  December  of  1875,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in 
India,  I  took  a  steamer  from  Madras  to  Calcutta,  in  order 
to  be  at  the  latter  i)lace  on  the  arrival  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness. The  yessel  called  at  a  number  of  places  along  the 
coast  At  Gangam,  l^Ir.  Davidson,  the  collector,  came  on 
board,  to  proceed  to  Calcutta.  As  Puri  was  in  his  district 
I  made  some  inquiries  abont  it,  and  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions he  cilled  two  of  bis  native  officials.  I  sat  on  the 
deck  for  some  hours  t:ilking  with  these  men,  and  got  some 
of  the  informition  in  this  article  from  them.  Wiiere  their 
statements  differ  from  that  of  Kajendralala  Mitra's,  I  have 
preferred  the  latter  as  an  uuthority. 

They  were  yery  pleased  t^t  the  interest  I  took  in  rela- 
tion to  Jagannatha,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  appiecLition 
they  presented  me  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  Mahap- 
rasad, whioh  I  preserve  as  one  of  ujy  moat  curious  relics. 
They  also  presented  me  with  two  other  kinds  of  food  from 
their  temple  ;  they  are  rolled  up  in  leaves  and  tied  with 
grass,  but  I  have  not   opened   them.     The  Muhuprasad 


seems  as  if  eyery  grain  had  been  beaten  oat  singly,  iliBl| 
woald  be  difficait  to  explain  why  none  of  it  haa  eMH|eAl 
the  prooess,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  mnohinery  ie mmik\ 
the  kitchen  of  Jagannathjea.     These   men,  aftersenil 
Galoatta,  intended  to  prooc*ed  to  Buddha  Ghaya  as  t  yd- 1 
grimage.    It  was  at  that  place  where  Baddha  attained  to  | 
supreme  intelligence,  sitting  under  the    sacred  Bo  Tm. 
Bnddhists  come  from  Burmah  and  other  oonntries  toitii  1 
pilgrimage,  and  so  also  do  the  worshipers  of  Vishnu  fioa  I 
all  parts  of  India.     These  two  men   from  Puri  were  bo  ' 
doubt  ViBhnayas,  and  their  journey  to  Baddha  Qaya  illus- 
trates the  oonneotiou  between  the  worship  of  Baddha  slJ 
Yishnu,  which  it  has  biea  one  of  the  objects  of  this  srticia 
to  make  out. 


THE  BROWN  THRDSH, 

Tms  elegant  songster  is  the  mocking-bird  of  the  NortI*. 
He  arrives  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  aboat  ih^ 
10th  of  May.  At  that  season  he  mcy  be  seen,  perohsd  oi 
the  hightest  twig  of  a  hedge,  or  on  the  topmost  branch  ( r 
a  tree  in  a  bushy  locality,  singing  his  load  and  weleoi&< 
song,  that  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mila 

Ths  brown  thrasher  sings  most  just  after  sunrise  snl 
before  sunset,  but  may  be  heard  singing  at  intervals  doiiag 
the  day. 

By  some  peoplo  he  is  supposed  to  imitate  the  notes  o( 
other  birds,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  I  have  never  heard  tbt* 
brown  thrasher  sing  any  notes  but  its  own,  of  whioh  it 
has  a  yariety.  Some  parts  of  his  song  resemble  the  notes 
of  the  oat-bird  (Mimus  Carolinensis),  and  maj  be  taken  for 
such  by  the  common  observer  ;  but  to  the  ear  of  the 
naturalist  the  dififerenoe  is  yery  perceptible.  The  brown 
thrasher  sings  most  of  the  time  for  about  two  weeks  after  hie 
arrival  from  the  South.  He  then  begins  to  look  f6r  i 
mate,  until  he  finds  one  to  suit  him.  They  now  both  go 
in  search  of  a  place  to  build  their  nest.  The  place 
selected  is  generally  under  a  fallen  tree  or  fenoe-rail,  bai  a 
often  placed  in  a  thick  bush  or  tree,  a  few  feet  from  the 
gprouiid. 

The  brown  thrasher  often  has  severe  battles  with  thi 
black,  garter,  adder,  and  black  water-snakes,  wlio  attemvt 
to  deyour  their  eggs  or  voung.  In  these  battles  the  thrusli 
is  generully  victt^rions;  but  on  some  occssioni*,  when 
several  snakes  attack  the  old  birds  at  onoe,  ihej  socoeetl 
in  robbing  the  nest  of  its  eggs  or  yonng,  and  sometimes 
destroy  the  parents. 

Their  nest  is  composed  of  the  small  dead  twigs  cf 
trees,  lined  with  the  fine  fibres  of  roots.  Thej  laj  from 
three  to  fivo  eggs,  with  a  greenish  backg^ronnd,  thiokJy 
■potted  with  ligbt-1  .own,  giving  the  whole  egg  a  brown- 
ish appearance.  The  eggs  are  hutched  abont  twelve  days 
after  incubation  has  commenced. 

The  brown  thrasher  is  very  fond  of  cherries  and  berrieis 
and  helps  himself  from  the  nearest  garden.  Hia  pnLci- 
pal  food  con^i3ts  of  worm!<,  insects  and  grubs.  If  he 
steals  cherries,  he  is  but  taking  his  just  dues,  as  he  de- 
stroys hundreds  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  every 
week  he  stays  with  us. 

The  brown  thrasher  leaves  tbe  Eastern  and  Middlo 
States,  on  his  migration  South,  abont  the  last  of  Septbm 
ber,  ond  docs  not  make  Lis  appearance  among  us  again 
until  the  following  May. 


Beal  grief  is  never  cUmorous.  It  seeks  to  shun  every 
eye ;  und  breathes,  iu  solitude  and  sileuoe,  the  sighs  that 
come  from  the  heart. 
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THE  GRAVE  BY  THE  STREAMS 
By  Jo«l  Bates  Swett. 


Down  Dy  the  margin  of  oar  own  loved  stream, 

Where,  in  tne  twilight  hoars,  we  ased  to  roam, 
And,  arm-in-arm  together,  talk  and  dream 

Of  faturu  days,  and  balld  our  fancied  home, 
Beneath  the  hanging  branches  of  a  willow. 

Can  now  be  seen  a  little  grass-grown  monad. 
Under  whose  sod  her  dear  head  foand  a  pillow^ 

A  resting-place  low  in  the  chilly  gronnd. 

There,  where  the  rippliag  waters  marmar  by. 

Was  laid  my  Winnie,  long,  loag  years  ago; 
We  thought  the  place  was  fit  for  her  to  lie, 

Where  she  so  loved  to  hear  the  waters  flow; 
And  then,  we  thought,  perhaps  at  times  her  spirit 

Wonld  hover  near,  aronnd  this  cherished  spot; 
And  laid  her  there  that  she  might  ever  hear  it. 

The  singing  stream,  that  flowed  so  near  oar  cot 


On  noiseless  wheels  the  chariot  of  Time 
Has  roiled  along,  aud  I  am  aged  now; 

Long  pilgrim  years,  in  many  a  foreign  clime. 
Have  carved  their  wrinkles  deep  upon  my  brow; 

Since  Winnie  died  I've  been  a  castaway- 
Earth  has  to  me  been  desolate  and  drear; 

And  now  I've  come  to  spend  my  fading  day. 
And  rest,  at  last,  along  with  Winnie  here. 

Oh,  what  sweet  forms  rise  through  the  mists  of  3reaTs 

What  happy  dreaaui  I'm  dreaming  o'er  and  o'er  1 
What  seraph  tones  salute  my  listealng  eac8» 

As  I  now  stand  upon  the  streamlet's  shore  I 
'Tifi  bat  the  sUver  music  of  the  water, 

Itevlvlng  all  the  memories  of  yoro; 
Oh,  let  my  footsteps,  until  death  comes,  totter. 

Where  I,  with  Winnie,  used  to  roam  before. 


MERCEDES. 

By  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin. 


"  What  a  very  handsome  couple  I"  exclaimed  one  of  a 
knot  of  devout  old  ladies  in  the  poroh  of  the  Frenob 
chapel,  when  by  the  light  of  a  dismal  mid-winter  rainy 
morning  a  strictly  private  marriage  bad  just  been 
solemnized,  and  the  bride  and  groom,  pnssing  through 
tbe  aforesaid  knot  of  old  ladies  without  seeing  them,  bad 
entered  a  quiet  covp6  and  driven  awuy. 

"  Handsome  enough  ;  but  sbo  was  too  pale  and  he  too 
black  to  suit  me,"  said  another. 

••But,  my  dtar,  be  was  evidently  a  foreigner — French,  I 
suppose — and  she  American  ;  and  a  bride  should  be  pale, 
to  show  that  sho  is  properly  sensitive." 

•'  But  this  was  a  widow.  You  oould  tell  by  her  cos- 
tume," replied  Number  Two,  a  vlvaoious  little  French 
spiaster,  with  a  proper  regard  for  her  own  estate  and  con- 
tempt of  every  ether,  especially  that  of  widowhood  mcrg- 
in^nio  second  wifehood. 
-^  Leaving  the  gossips  to  turn  back  into  church  and 
mutter  another  Ave  and  Paternoster  for  the  new-married 
ooupla»  we  will  follow  them  to  the  railway-station,  for  tbe 
rest  of  the  wedding-day  was  to  be  spent  in  a  visit  to  the 
bride's  only  rclative—a  sister  of  fifteen,  pupil  at  tbe 
CJonvent  of  tho  Sacred  Heart  The  next  morning  the 
new-married  eoaple  were  to  sail  for  Havreb 

••  (}ertnide  has  nevor  seen  or  heard  of  yoa,  I  believe," 
said  the  bride»  as  tbe  train  rolled  out  of  the  station. 

•<  No.  Shall  yoa  explain  the  position  ?"  inquired  the 
bridegroom,  who,  although  handsome,  young,  and  evi* 
dently  proud  of  his  bride,  treated  her  with  a  sort  of 
reserve  and  deference  very  unusual,  and  which  he  was  ob- 
viously trying  to  shake  off;  while  ahe,  sad,  abstracted  and 
silenti  noticed  neither  him  nor  his  manner,  but  sat  staring 
with  great  unseeing  eyes  out  of  the  window  at  the  wintry 
view  of  the  Hudson. 

•* Explain?"  repeated  she,  vacantly,  and  then,  rousing 
herself,  looked  at  her  hnsband  meditatively,  and  said : 
"No,  Viotcr,  I  shall  never  ezphtin  to  anybody,  and  beg 
you  will  not" 

••  Yoa  are  ashamsd  of  me,  madame  I" 

••  No.  There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,"  replied  fha 
bride,  still  oonsidering  him  as  if  sha  had  iiev«f  rsally  no- 
ticed him  before.  **  Tou  are  handsomsb  waU-madSb  visU- 
maanered ;  speak  psrfeot  Franoh  and  wall 
lish,  and  yoa  are  very  quick  at  oatohing  the  lona  of 
aroand  yoa.    There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 


••  If  you  were  eonsidering  the  points  of  a  horse  or  a  do(( 
you  could  not  do  it  more  oooUy,  madame." 

"Do  not  oa!l  me  •madame.*  Use  my  name;  it  will 
perhaps  make  the  thing  real  to  me.  At  present  it  seems 
as  if  we  were  journeying  as  we  have  several  times  done 
before,  and  in  our  old  relationa  I  want  to  break  off  the 
old  life,  absolutely— entirely." 

She  suddenly  pressed  her  lips  firmly  together,  and 
clinched  her  little  hands  in  her  lap  as  if  a  sudden  spasm 
of  recollection  bad  stung  through  her  listless  mood. 

Her  husband,  who  jealously  watched  every  movement, 
saw  this,  and,  stooping  toward  her,  murmured,  passion- 
ately : 

••But  I  love  yon,  Lucia^I  love  yoa  madly,  desperately, 
as  that  man  was  incapable  of  loving,  for  I  am  ready  t  r 
sacrifice  myself,  body  and  soul,  to  your  lightest  wish,  and 
be  always  sacrificed  you  to  himself." 

••Hush,  Victor!  Bespect  the  dead,"  replied  Lucin, 
sternly. 

••  Dead  1    Bat  he  is  not  dead,"  said  Victor,  sullenly. 

•'He  is  dead  to  me,  and  if  yon  love  me  so  well,  show  it 
by  never  mentioning — never  allading  to  him.  Will  you 
promise,  Victor  V* 

She  put  her  hand  in  his  and  smiled,  oh!  so  sadly;  bat  it 
was  something  gained,  and  he  eagerly  replied : 

••  Smile  on  me,  my  queen,  and  I  will  promise  any  thin  pr, 
everything.  I  will  be  your  slave,  only  smile  and  io\o 
me." 

A  ohill  pallor  suddenly  overspread  tbe  beautiful  face  of 
the  bride,  and  she  hastily  drew  away  her  hand.  Her  hus- 
band's dark  brow  grew  yet  darker,  and  he  moved  away 
from  her  side,  nor  was  another  word  exchanged  until  the 
train  rolled  into  the  station  and  stopped. 

A  yoong  girl,  fresh,  charming  and  innocent  as  the  mom- 
ingt  oame  bounding  into  the  drawing-room  of  the  convent, 
and  eagei^  embraced  her  yet  more  beaatifoi  sister,  ex- 
daiming : 

••Oh.  I  Ml  w  delightef.  yoa  dadlng  ehildl  What 
aiidertlM«wlMaiifllk»-  i^itviddajr 

«*I  flap  ^. 
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rJ,  bnntiog  into  te&rs.     **Atid  married  I    Why,  Lnoia, 

Dti  sever  told  me  tbat  you  were  engaged," 

"It  WQ8   a  secret,   darling.     This    geotleman 
Uuflbind,  Monsieur  de  Mauoablonc/' 

Gertrude  coldly  aod  resentfalJy  fthook  bauds  vritli  her 
broth er-iu- law,  ivho  smiled  approvingly  at  her,  and  then 
fetnmed  to  caress  and  scold  her  sister,  who  bore  all 
patiently,  always  half-absorbed  in  some  engroDsing  inner 
Ihotxght  which  drew  a  vail  between  her  rnd  the  world. 

"And  Mercedes  is  goiogp 
too,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  pas- 
sionately, at  length.  **  I  am 
to  be  left  all — all  alone  I  Ob, 
it  ifl  too  hard,  too  bad,  I 
oan't  stand  it !" 

♦•Mercedes  de  Acnna  ?" 
asked  Lucia,  bitterly, 

"Yea;  her  father  is  dead. 
Got  killed  there  in  Cuba  a 
year  ago,  I  should  think,  and 
robbed." 

Victor,  who  had  strolled  to 
a  little  distance,  leAving  his 
wife  and  h^t  sister  more  at 
liberty,  started  and  turned 
around,  listening  attentively, 
but^not  speaking  as  Gertrude 
went  on. 

**  They  took  everything  he 
had,  and  he  had  sold  his 
plantation  a  little  while  be- 
fore, saying  he  was  going  to 
invest  the  money,  but  they 
suppose  it  was  stolen,  or 
gambled  away,  for  nothing  at 
all^  was  found  on  him  or  any- 
where, and  poor  Mercedes 
hasn't  another  friend  in  the 
world,  not  one.  Her  mother 
died  ever  so  long  ago,  and 
she  has  grown  up  here  at  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  her  papa 
always  paid  all  her  bills,  and 
gave  her  the  loveliest  clothes 
ma^  jewels    and    everything^ 


though  he  never  came  to  S0o  liir«  a3l<l  ao  tlMl 

kept  her  a  whole  year  in  charily  ;  Iwifc  Ihsy 

do  that,   and  she  don*t  want  to  be  a  nxm^ 

stay  that  way,   and  she  is  looking  iQ€  m,  aiimikui-^ 

fancy  that  dear,  darling,  lovely  cbtld  In  »  ttiaaiioa  f 

**  What  sort  of  a  situation  could  she  fill  T* 

"Ohl  governess  to  IttUd  childraot  <M 
some  lady,  or  something  of  that  sort  Sha  ialkM  km 
French,  and  perfect  English,  and  Spaoiah  of  ooots^l 
there  are  two  or  three  Gubaua  here,  aad  ihay  kvsf  ii 
together ;  and  then  she  sings  so  cslianniiigiy  anl 
letters  for  all  the  girls,  and  is  so  sweet  and  good* 
and  sunny.  Oh,  Lucia,  you  might  lake  btr  ler|a 
oompaiiion  I*' 

"  L  ebild  ?"  exclaimed  her  sister  ;  and  tbeci 
her  husband,  she  murmured  :  "  A  companion  ?  WsU^< 

"Why  not  have  a  companioo,  madamei,  if  joQ  Ukil 
said  Victor,  restraimng  the  strangely  ea^r  tooa  oil 
voice,  and  speaking  as  carelessly  as  lie  ooald«  **  Yos 
oeive  that  it  would  be  a  charity  to  ibis  jonBg  gill,  liii 
she  proves  agreeable,  I  should  be  mora  wiUixig  lo  ks 
yon  when  my  affairs  call  me  abroad, " 

One  would  have  said  that  this  last  oomideralioa  ni 
temptation,  for  Luda  replied  far  more  deoidedlj  : 

"  Well,  if  you  think  it  a  good  plan«  and  I  like  tbsffBi< 
in  fact,  I  do  like  her  already  ;  I  have  often  seam  hsc'* 

"Mercedes  de  Aoona,"  repeated  Yiotor^  alovi 
Aonno," 

"  Yes,  De  Acnna,"  echoed  Lucia«  snrpriaed*     ' 
know  anybody  of  that  name  ?    It  is  ooDunoo 
Cuba  and  other  Spanish  places.** 

*'  No,  I  know  no  one  of  that  name,**  repUad 
abstractedly,  and  moved  away  as  if  to  avoid  qi 


^  ^A 


^^M 


'^W 
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Tho  door  softlj  opened^ 

id  ft  jouQg  girl  glided  id, 
looking  Aboat  the  room  with 
soft  Biartied  eyea^  dark  and 
dreftmy,  and  capable  of 
depths  of  feeling  yet  uo- 
atirred  in  this  pure  and 
▼irginal  heart  of  eeTeoteen. 
She  waa  rather  tall,  or,  per- 
hapfl,  seemed  to,  beoause  of 
her  alight  figure  ;  her  eom- 
plezioQ  of  a  laminona  pal- 
lor, like  tropio  moonlight ; 
her  pretty  mouth  tremnlom 
with  soneitive  feeling  — a 
child  that  one  instinctively 
longed  to  gather  np  in 
one'a  arms  and  shield  from 
erery  rade  breath  or  gazo 
—  ehield  even  from  herself, 
lor  those  eyes,  that  month, 
m  certain  intensa  and  re* 
strained  air  hanging  abont 
the  whole  person  said :  Here 
la  one  bom  to  enjoy  or  to 
Buffer  greatly,  one  to  whom 
life  will  be  no  level  flowery 
path  of  gentleat  aim  and 
ahade,  bnt  a  flinty,  thorny 
track,  leading  steeply  np  to 
attmmifcs  of  breathlesa  blijs, 
and  down  to  valley  a  of 
black  despair— shield  her, 
shield  her  f rsm  heraelf,  from 
her  own  life ! 

•*  You  have  sent  for  me, 
Gertrude  I    Ah,  madame — " 

**A  new  name  that  yon 
do  not  know,  Mercedes/* 
said  Lncia,  rising  to  em- 
brace and  kisa  the  yonng 
girl  **I  am  Madame  de 
Maiaonblanc  now,  and  this 
is  my  husband.'* 

Victor  came  forward,  and 
bowed  profonndly,  fixing 
his  ejea  npon  the  yonng 
girl  with  itraoge  interest 
She,  timidly  self-posseaaed, 
aa  a  very  yonng  girl  of  good 

blood  should  be,  seated  herself  and  talked  with  Lncia,  who 
gently  qneationed  her  of  her  orpbaned  and  friendless  con- 
dition, and  of  her  prospects.  Mercedes  spoke  of  her  father 
freely,  and  with  pnssiooate  regret 

**Poor  diirHng,"satd  she,  in  her  pretty  French,  '*the 
very  last  letter  he  wrote  waa  so  foil  of  enthusiasm  and 
hope  I  He  spoke  of  some  mysterious  good  fortune  for 
both  of  ns ;  I  think  he  had,  i^rhaps,  bought  a  ticket  in 
the  Royal  Lottery,  aod  had  hopes  more  than  ordinary  cf 
A  grand  snocess,  for  he  said  :  '  Wait  for  my  next  letter 
until  after  the  fifteenth  of  next  month,  and  I  shall  perhaps 
give  you  great  and  glorious  news,  and  follow  close  upon 
it  myself  to  take  you  away  with  me/  Bear,  dear  papa  I  I 
never  heard  of  him  again." 

•*  Nor  of  the  lottery  ticket  ?'*  inquired  Victor,  abruptly. 

"No,  monsieur,"  replied  the  orphan,  coldly,  •*  I  never 
thought  of  it  in  my  grief  for  my  father's  loss.  '* 

Lucia  glanced  impatiently,  almost  contemptuously  at 
her  hoabond,  and  she  said  in  her  own  heart : 


**  Sordid !  Low  !  Hj  cannot  pee  beyond  the  money 
that  has  bought  me— a  lottery  ticket,  too  I" 

Then  aha  turned  to  Mercedes,  and  taking  her  slender 
little  brown  hand  in  her  own  ivory-white  and  smooth  one* 
said : 

"^  Well,  little  one,  will  yon  come  with  me,  and  be  my 
younger  sister  and  companion,  until  this  lazy  child  has 
dnialied  her  lessons  ?" 

"If  you  will  have  me,  madame,"  replied  the  girl,  with 
incredulous  dehght ;  and  so  it  was  arranged,  the  system 
and  industry  of  the  Sisters  enabling  them  to  make  their 
charge  ready  to  start  upon  a  journey  of  indefinite  length 
and  duration  at  an  hour's  notice,  wbich  hour  Victor  spent 
in  pseing  up  and  down  the  wintry  walks  outside  the  con- 
Tent  door,  his  head  bent  abstractedly  upon  his  breast,  his 
brow  frowning,  his  lips  tight  shut.  Only  once  they 
stirred,  and  then  It  was  to  mutter  : 

"  The  tickets  were  soaked  in— what  ?  And  he  raved  of 
Jaan  Baptiste  de  Aouna,  and  that  was  her  father's  name  t^* 
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The  o6ma|;0  drore  to  the  door,  Madame  de  Miiton- 
bUna,  her  sifter,  end  the  elender,  sftble-elAd  figoire  of 
IVlH^roadds  appeftred  at  tiie  top  of  the  iteps— throe  lov^elir 
women,  mfid  one  of  them  Ms  biidi^  InH  Tiotor  looked  <mlf 
attheliB^ 

*'a«i  p«  d«ftl  with  M  M  I  with  thu  crpbfta  T  wliiii- 
pend  lii^  imder  hk  gtmA  mm^nahe. 

Two  monttm  kter  the  tbre«  sat  in  a  box  of  th#  Omnd 
Opera  House  ia  Paris  Iwteuiug  to  Cr^ster  in  "  Lucia, " 

Mado^nae  Do  Hataoabkno  was  not  looking  as  well  as 
Um  Muriay  wma  wo  at  to  look.  Tninnerp  la  ispite  of 
Woffh^ft  «rt  in  eono^aling  the  laot ;  paler,  in  ipite  of 
ftlm^t  imperoeptibie  rouge  ;  abitJMustad  and  wandering  of 
cje^  in  ^ite  of  er&ij  oourteons  eSoft  to  listen  to  the 
psrftoite  aroniid  her,  or  to  fix  h^  attention  upon  the 
•taga 

Meroiedefir  de^oped  alreftdy  from  the  oonTenVbiod 
•fihoolgirl  to  the  jonng  lady  of  fiodatj^  eat  betide  hari 
all  her  aonl  abearbod  in  the  mnsvoi  and  tmlf  an  im- 
|>atient  nod  or  word  of  reply  for  the  handaome  yonng 
Tieomte  who  leaned  oTer  her  oh&ir  aud  whlepered  ftdalft* 
lion  in  hmtme^ 

Btiddenljf  eke  fell  her  arm  graaped  hj  ulender,  n<erwmm 
fiogera  that  le£b  tiieir  print  on  the  tender  i^h  for  hours 
•ftflfc  Sanliv  *7W  ^  ii^nte  inqnixy  upon  hm  vMnm, 
whm  WW  Imt  iflated  and  startled  gaae  fixed  upon  an  oppo- 
•ili  tas»  ftsd  liMfd  a  sharp^  hitting  gasp  nuh  in  and  oat 
oflMTiMaliiiUpa. 

FiAowfag  llioae  straining  ^ee,  Meroadei  law  a  man's 
iaoaloaking  through  the  littla  window  In  the  door  of  the  box 
—a  Um  pak^  strained,  omiaons,  erii,  with  doae-oiit^'foxy 
•JM^  a  aairow  f orehead»  and  thin,  onnning  featnzw.    Ha 
WW  looUng  intentlj  aorow  the  hoow  In  her  dir«otion» 
bat»  w  Maroedes  instinctiTely  felt^  not  at  her.    Sh 
tamed  «giia  toward  Lnoia,  and  this  time  spoke  softly. 
*'  li  II  some  one  yon  know,  madams  f 
«"Who?    What  sra  yon  talking  of,  child?    Look  at  the 
stag%**  TOpUad  Lneia,  almost  sharply,  and  Meroades,  a 
little  wounded,  bat  always   sweet  and  simple^  qnietly 
obeyed. 

Yietot  WW  and  heard  nothing  of  the  little  scene,  and 
pnssBiy  went  to  call  the  oarriagei  As  the  party  passed 
down  the  grand  stairoaae,  it  wu  mixed  with  snother  in 
some  aonfasloii,  and  Meroedw  suddenly  fell  a  note  slipped 
into  bar  lumd,  while  a  Toice  whiqwred : 

**  WiU  yon  gbe  that  to  Madame  de  Maisonblane,  and 
oblige  BM  weqr  mneh  indeed  V* 

An  agtiated,  smiling  face  wm  close  to  her  own,  the 
wme  face  that  had  stared  so  steadfastly  through  the  little 
window,  and  Mercedes  felt  a  strange  thrill  of  magnetic 
power  oardle  through  her  veins  as  thoee  burning  eyes 
closely  met  her  own. 

The  next  instant  all  was  passed,  and  onlj  the  rapid 
chatter  of  the  young  yicomte  fell  upon  her  ear.  Omsh- 
ing  the  note  into  her  glove,  she  closed  her  hand  upon  it 
with  a  novel  sense  of  importance  and  authority.  Would 
she  give  it,  or  not  ?  Was  it  right  ?  Was  it  honorable  ? 
Was  it  good? 

In  the  carriage  a  cold,  nervous  littlo  hand  was  slipped 
into  hers,  a  little  chilled  bird  seeking  warmth  and  shelter ; 
a  sadden  impuke  stirred  the  gurl's  heart,  and  pulling  the 
orampled  note  from  her  glove,  she  slipped  it  into  those 
tremnloos,  froaen  fingers,  which  dosed  upon  it  with 
avidity,  recognizing  the  whole  story  without  a  word. 

An  hour  later,  m  Luda  kissed  her  pretty  companion  for 

good-night,  she  whispered,  '*  Thpnks— eilence  I"  into  her 

ear,  and  Meroedss»  whispeticg  back,  "Tes,"  felt  as  if  a 

4a1itle^   intangible^    yet   irvesistibleb    ohain  were   being 

■md  about  her,  with  no  power  of  her  own  to  evade  it. 


The  next  day,  at  the  Liouvre,  a  getitlemaii.  poootitlff 
lug  >iadame  de  Maiaonblane  and  bercompaiiioi^boveli 
a  aiighlij  oeremonioas  moEiner,  and  jomed  the  groafk 

Madame  presented  him  to  Mercedes  as  Mn  WiOism 
^om  X^ondoQ.  The  girl  bowed,  SLtid  fixed  her  dart  tp 
upon  him  so  keenly  that  he  winced  and  ehangei  mfcx 
8he  was  wondering  if  thiit  were  really  bis  name  mi 
country — wondering,  too,  if  she  bad  dooc  welt  to  de^ie 
the  note  that  no  doobt  had  led  to  ibis  FeQconti-e^v^adip- 
ing  if,  in  her  wish  to  aerve  Luola,  whom  abe  dearij  hm^ 
she  had  not  pkjed  traitor  to  Yiotor,  always  so  ktnd^  m 
generooa,  so  thoughtfol  for  her,  so  wonderfnlly  kmiia^ 
careful,  indeed,  that  ehe  Eometimea  was  aaloniebed,  td 
asked  beraelf  why  she  shonld  be  so  imporiaai  in  his  ^fli 
Alter  this  tiiej  met  Mr.  Williams  wei^  0ltea  ^  ii 
Louwei  at  jijharchee,  In  the  BoiSi  on  eexomrsiona  ts  ft 
Benia,  Tersailles,  everywhere ;  and  H&roedea  giww  iHm^ 
pallid,  anxious,  all  lliat  was  unlike  heraalf,  aad,  Ml 
there  were  some  midign  spoil  in  the  air,  Xiociat  htthMli 
all  that  was  tender  and  siatt^rly,  careaaing  and  confidflMi 
toward  her,  became  sharp,  reserved  and  overbearing,  iM 
the  olear,  white  glow  of  tiie  girl's  cheek  became  a  dsi 
pslloT,  and  bluish  tints  settled  beii^th  bar  eyeSb 

YiotQr«  who  had  set  himnelf  to  win  lila  vila'a  bawl  \§ 
deUoate  lorbearanoe  and  cautioaa  tacA^  aeldoi 
npon  aeoompanying  her  on  exeniBion%  and  at 
nothing  to  alarm  him,  except  Meroedw*a  faoeii 
Finding  her  one  di^  alone,  he  anxiously  InqoiiaC : 
*«Aren*tyoawell,mycbUd?    You  don't  lo«kaor 
*'Qaite  well,  thank  yon,  monsieur **  xepliedl  ali^isdikg 
her  hwvy  eyes  witii  a  amflsL 

"And  happy?  Tell  mew  frankly  w  if  I  wevayovrewB 
brother,  Mercedes,  for  I  wish  to  supply  to  ytm  Hieftai 
of— of  all  yon  have  lost  Tell  me,  are  yoo  In  mnj  asBasr 
unhappy?" 

"No— that  is— dear  monsieor,  it  is  nothing  tlwl  I  ew 
tell— thank  yoa  so  much- but— " 

And  she  escaped  ont  of  the  room.  Viotor  ahodk  Us 
head  as  he  looked  after  her. 

"Some   love  afiair — some   mystery,**    mmttONd   ha 
"  Madame  must  find  out^  and  set  it  right     If 
she  shall  have  the  dowry  of  my  own  ehild. 

Bat  madame  made  lightof  MereedesPa  in<n»p#%«tf||iniaai 
reserves.  A  girl's  whims,  a  little  sentiment  Uut  Ifnnaiwi 
de  Bividre,  who  had  been  attentive  for  a  whiles  aaid  sow 
WW  4pH$  of  Mademoiselle  de  Fontace  and  her  ribf  it  «w 
nothing ;  the  child  ahoold  have  a  new  eoatome  and  go  ts 
the  grand  ball  at  the  Tuileries^  an4  all  w«mld  be  wal. 
And  Yictor  himself— ww  he  gohig  to  visit  th« 
near  Bordeaux  of  whom  he  spoke  ?  If  so^  why  act 
that  there  was  a  little  lull  in  Parisian  gayettw  on 
of  Lent  ooming  in  ?  When  he  returned  thej  ml^ht  getea 
to  Borne  for  Holy  Week,  and  so  to  Naples^  whieh  ha  Imd 
never  seen. 

In  fact,  she  ww  so  amialde  and  almcat  aflhniiimale  and 
wifely  of  speech  and  manner  that  Yictor,  atlll  tha  slave  d 
her  charms,  quietly  forgot  Meroedw  and  her  griafi^  and 
went  away  to  Bordeaux  on  a  rosy  dond  of  hope  aad  jcfy, 
faocying,  poor  fdiow,  that  his  haughty  wife  had  at  kst 
forgiven  him  for  marrying  her,  and  forgotten  all  thalwiSBt 
before  her  marriage. 

That  evening  Mr.  Willisms,  ftrom  London,  called,  and 
after  a  while  invited  the  two  ladiw  to  go  and  take  aft  toast 
Vdry's— the  ice  devdoping  into  a  petit  spi^psr  of  the  west 
refined  yet  oonvivisl  nature. 

An  excursion  to  Fontslnbleaa  ww  plaaaed  for  the 
day ;  the  next  evening  Mr.  'VniUaaM  wet  Ibaw  a(t 
Fran^aise— in  faet,  every  day  and  evety  efenlBg  ii 
him  in  their  aodety,  and  evsiy  day  and  mmtf  r 
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^  doepenod  the  gloom  and  doubt  of  MeroedM's  heart,  and 
^  heightened  the  reeklma  and  defiant  gajetj  that  had  re- 
I    pluoed  Lucia's  sombre  moods. 

)i  At  list  there  came  an  evening  wheo  Mercedes,  reallj  ill 
i  with  nervous  headache,  ivas  forced  to  retire  \o  her  own 
i;  little  room,  opening  of  Lucia's,  at  a  very  earlj  hour ;  and 
,;  after  lying  in  the  dark  for  a  while,  found  herself  00  mach 
J  better  that  she  resolred  to  return  to  the  sdUm. 
,  As  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  portih'e  dividing  this  room 
from  the  bedchamber,  she  heard  the  falee,  ailkj  voice  of 
Mark  ham  Floyd  saying  : 

"In  twenty-four  hours  we  should  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  pursuit,  and  this  ex-valet  of  yours  need  never  hear  of 
J  on  again*    Gome,  darling,  eome  1" 

Mercedes  pulled  aside  the  curtain,  and  entering  the 
room,  stood  before  them,  silent^  stem  and  beautifol  as  an 
avenging  angeL  Lnoiag  reolined  ia  a  deep  chair,  was 
weeping  bitterly,  her  hands  before  her  eyes;  Floyd, 
kneeling  at  her  eideb  was  trying  to  draw  her  to  his  breast 
As  Mercedes  entered  he  atarted  guiltily  to  his  feet,  and 
glared  at  her. 

Lucia,  roused  by  bis  aotionv  looked  up  and  sharoW  in- 
quired : 

"What  do  yon  want  now,  Mercedes  ?  I  thought  yon 
had  retired.'* 

"I  felt  better  and  oame  bank,*'  replied  the  girl,  quietly 
and  sorrowfully,  "  I  ihooght  yon  wished  me  to  stay  with 
jon,  especially  while  monsienr  is  away.    Was  I  wrong  ?" 

"You  are  wrong  to  turn  yeurself  into  a  spy.  Pray, 
does  monsienr  pay  handsomely  for  yonr  services  V*  re- 
plied the  mistress,  in  so  contemptuous  a  tene  that  the 
young  girl  shrank  and  clung  to  a  chair  for  support. 

"Oh,  madame,  yon  are  wrong  to  speak  so  to  an  orphan 
without  a  friend  in  the  world  but  yomelf,"  said  she. 
''  Monsienr  dose  act  know— does  not  suspect       " 

"Know  or  aospect  what?  Come,  say  ont  your  vile 
and  immodest  thoogfat  freely,  and  see  how  it  looks  ?*'  de- 
manded madame^  haughtily ;  while  Floyd,  ataciag  super- 
ciliously at  the  intruder,  said,  with  a  sneer : 

"MademoiseUe  seems  to  confound  the  offices  of  com- 
jmnion  and  cfnennc^  and  te  be  wiie  beyond  her  years  in 
discovering  evil  where  no  evil  exists.** 

"I  heard  yon  say  that  in  twenty -four  hours  you  and 
madame  could  be  beyond  ponuit,  and  I  saw  you  put  your 
arms  around  her  and  call  her  'darling  1'**  aaid  Mercedes, 
with  the  despezate  conmge  of  a  timid  creatme  driven  te 
bay. 

The  two  exchanged  a  glance^  somewhat,  periuips^  like 
that  of  another  pair  hearing  the  voice  of  Truth  demand- 
ing,  "  Adam,  where  art  thou  f* 

The  man  was  first  te  rally,  and  he  smoothly  said  : 

"  WeU,  Mercedes,  since  you  have  surprised  my  secret,  I 
will,  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  mistress 
whom  you  so  dreadfully  wrong  by  your  suspicion,  tell  you 
the  whole  truth.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  am  in  love  with  a 
married  woman— one  of  the  middle  class,  a  friend  and 
connection  of  Victor  Pelletier,  Monsieur  de  Maisonblanc 
as  he  is  now  called— and  should  I  eloi>e  with  her,  he 
-wiU  be  extremely  indignant.  Still,  I  intend  to  do  it,  and 
as  madame  here  is  one  of  my  very  dearest  and  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  a  valued  adviser,  I  wished  to  secure  hex 
]>romi8e  not  to  share  in  her  husband's  anger,  and  not  te 
quite  throw  me  off  for  my  sins.  So  now  yon  see,  little 
nirl,  that  this  is  not  a  matter  in  which  yon  are  in  any 
manner  bound  to  interfere^  and  of  which  you  had  much 
better  have  remained  ignorant." 

"And  I  hope  you  feel  thoroughly  ashamed  te  have 
peeped  and  listen-d  and  spied  yourself  into  such  a  ndicu- 
luus   and   unmaidenly  atete   of   mind,*'   added   Lucia, 


severely,  "Go  back  to  your  own  room,  if  you  please, 
and  see  what  apology  you  can  frame  to  Mr.  Williams,  not 
to  mention  myself,  for  your  insults." 

"Indeed,  madame,  dear  madame,  I  would  so  gladly 
apologize  if  I  could  believe  that  I  had  been  misteken. 
Oh,  tell  me  yourself,  madame,  that  I  am  I  Tell  me  that 
Mr.  Williams  has  spoken  God's  truth  in  what  he  lus  just 
Bsid.    I  will  believe  you,  madame." 

"You  are  crazy  with  presumption  and  jealousy  1"  ex- 
claimed Lucia,  with  freezing  indignation.  "Do  you 
suppose  I  will  allow  my  guest  to  be  so  insulted  as  to  re- 
quire his  statemento  proved  before  his  face  ?  Go  to  your 
own  room  immediately.     I  think  you  really  are  insansL** 

Pale,  sorrowful  and  bewildered,  Mercedes  obeyed,  and 
in  her  own  room  wrote  to  Yiotor 


•*  Ck>me  home,  monsieur;  we  need  you,  althon^  I  < 
plain  how.  Come  at  onoe,  and  please  say  nothing  of  this  letter  ts 
madame,  and  please  do  not  ask  me  to  explain  It,  for  laever  shsIL 
Bat  come.  XBaaasas.** 


A  gargon  passing  through  the  corridor  received  the  kttsr 
and  took  it  to  the  mail-box  as  soon  as  it  was  written ;  and 
when,  an  hour  later,  Floyd,  in  departing,  said  to  I^ela: 
"  Watoh  that  girl  at  every  moment ;  see  that  she  has  no 
opportunity  to  write  or  telegraph  to  Pelletier,'*  it  was 
already  too  late.    The  letter  was  en  route. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Williams,  of  London,  did  not  once 
appear  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  Madame  de  Maisonblanc 
spent  most  of  the  day  in  her  own  room,  keeping  the  door 
of  communication  between  it  and  Mercedes  closed  and 
looked,  thus  virtually  making  a  prisoner  of  the  young  girl, 
who  wept  and  waited  all  day  long. 

Toward  night  her  mistress  unlocked  the  door  to  coldly 
say: 

"  I  am  going  out  to  dine  withr  some  American  friends. 
Ton  will  ring  for  what  you  wish  and  remain  in  these 
rooms." 

Mercedes  dlently  bent  her  head,  and  csat  one  timid,  ap- 
pealing glance  at  her  mistress,  who  turned  away  with  a 
contemptuous  gesture  and  left  the  room. 

"It  must  be  a  dinner  at  a  restaurant,  since  she  wears  a 
walking  dress,"  was  the  half-unoonsoions  comment  flash- 
ing through  Mercedes's  mhid ;  and  then,  "  Will  Mr.  WU- 
liams  be  of  the  party  ?  Will  he  come  hoase  with  her  ? 
Will  monsieur  arrive  befdre  they  do  ?  What  ahail  I  say 
to  him  when  he  does  come  r* 

He  was  coming  at  that  moment  BeclinlBg  in  the  osmer 
of  a  seat  of  a  ssoond-class  car— for  Victor  was  too  near  a 
gentleman  from  the  beginning  to  becosM  a  snob  when  he 
became  rich,  he  sat— bis  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes,  his  brows 
knitted,  pulling  at  his  long  mustechs^  and  pondering 
heavily  and  in  vague  terror  the  meaning  of  the  little  note 
between  his  fingers.  If  sometimes  the  ugly  truth  loomed 
up  before  him,  he  put  it  indignantly  aside. 

"  She  is  too  proud,  too  honorable,  too  delicate  for  all 
thai  She  would  not  stoop  to  cheat  me,**  said  he,  again 
and  again,  yet  did  not  convince  himself. 

A  horrible  shriek  from  the  engine,  mingling  discord- 
antly with  another  at  a  little  distance  ;  a  frantic  rushing  of 
brakemen,  a  jerking  of  the  bell-pull,  whistling  of  steam,  a 
dislocating  jar  of  the  whole  train,  a  crash — a  collision— a 
meeting  of  heaven  and  earth  in  one  wild  cbaos,  and 
Yiotor  Pelletier  found  himself  lying  upon  his  back  be- 
neath the  stars,  Mercedes's  note  still  clasped  in  his  fingers, 
and  nothing  but  a  slight  disarrangement  of  bis  toilet  and 
a  shaken,  confused  feelin;:^  in  his  head,  to  tell  that  he 
had  escaped  unsosthed  from  a  frightful  accident— the 
northern  express  train  having,  by  mi^lacf^ment  of  tho 
switches,  encountered  th-^  southern,  i^  tlio  almnst  total 
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daitmeiioD  of  both  and  low  of  life  or  aeriotis  luurm  to  at 
leaat  half  the  i)aaseag«fik. 

An  actiTe  jotiog  fellow  liko  Tiotor  was  not  long  to  be 
held  motionlesa  bj  ao  idight  hurt  as  he  had  reoeifod,  and 
W80  preaentlj  np  and  abont,  helping  to  remove  snoh  of 
the  anfrerers  vlh  oonld  bo  reached,  to  a  field  oloae  beaido 
the  traoky  and  peeriDg  about  the  nuns  to  diaoorer  tha 
poor  creatures  bnrietl  among  tUem. 


The  nect  liiatatit  a  aioklj  pallor  orerBprsttd  bia  laoi,  a! 
apiiDgiog    forvard    vitli   a    coaTnlaiva     marreoiest^  k 
dragged  the  clinging  female  ftgiire  from  Iba  daid  ■§!  | 
ombraoe  and  turned  the  faoe  toward  the  light. 

It  waa  Luoia,  and  aha  vaa  dead  t 

Mouej  and  qaick  wit  will  do  a  great  daal  in  thii  vnil 
and  no  importaot  aooonnt  of  the  great  aoeidenl  j 
next  day  without  the  feeling   maaUoii  of  Iha 
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scura  on  raa  ritsk  m ^gallowat^  if  ains.—  aaa  fAoi  570. 


•*See  here  \  The  poor  creatures— and  both  dead  1"  ex* 
olaimed  an  offioial  close  behind  Yictor,  as  he  rose  from  hia 
handfl  and  kneea  alter  looking  under  a  broken  carriage. 

He  turned,  and  aaw  two  figurea^  a  man  and  woman,  faat 
locked  in  each  other's  embrace,  her  faoe  hidden  in  his 
breaat  His  face,  bare  and  uo injured,  lay  full  in  the  light 
of  the  brakeman^a  lantern,  aod  as  Victor  read  its  lioea- 
menta^the  staring,  close-set  brown  eyes,  the  thin -lipped 
mouth,  the  retreating  chin  and  mean  outline^he  started 
Tiolentlyt  and  muttered  a  bitter  curae. 


young  wife  of  Monsiear  de  Haisonblano,  who^ 
to  join  her  husband  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  had  baaa  ?liit* 
ing  his  relatives,  met  him,  indeed,  but  only  in  daalli ;  a&d 
how  the  bereayed  gentleman  had  returned  to  Park,  bdag- 
ing  with  liim  the  lifelesa  body  of  his  adored  wife,  %o  boiy  { 
it  at  Pt^re  hi  Ohaiae. 

Nobody  said  anything  about  Mr.  WiUtama,  of  ] 
nor  yet  of  Markham  Floyd,  of  New  York. 

Meroedea,  at  her  own  request,  spent  the  year 
ing  Luoia'a  death  at  the  OonTant  of  the  Saorl  Cesar. 


Pkm,  and  tridd  to  thiok  she  had  a  Tocation  for  ibe  te- 
itgions  life,  and  would  alwajs  reioftin  there  ;  bnt»  poor 
child,  the  days  grew  verj  long,  the  offices  very  monoton- 
ous ;  her  young  blood  and  musoles  and  nervee  were  weary 
ol  inaction* 

At  last  one  day  Tlotor  came.  She  reoeited  him  with 
nnfeigned  joy,  and  the  loveliest  bluahea. 

He  looked  at  her  kindly,  almost  afTeotionately,  and 
said  : 

*'Mefoedee,  I  am  Tery  ill,  the  doctors  say.  It  is  not 
probable  thAt  I  shall  lire  a  year,  certaiDly  not  two ;  for 
reasons  that  I  cannot  now  explain^  I  shall  make  yon  my 
heiress,  but,  poor  ch0d»  yon  are  so  ignorant  of  the  world 
ftnd  of  mankind,  that  you  will  be  a  yeri table  lamb  among 
woWas  if  yon  remain  as  you  are.  Now  tell  me,  do  you 
wish  to  become  a  nnu  ?  In  that  case,  you  shall  hare  a 
splendid  dowry,  and  I  shall  leave  the  rest  of  my  property 
to  the  Benefioenzia  iu  Havana*  But  if  yon  do  not  desire 
the  religiocis  lite^  1  can  do  nothing  to  secure  your  safety 
in  this  world,  unless  you  will  marry  me  and  become  my 
iridow*  I  do  not  ask  yon  to  love  me*  I  do  not  promise 
to  you  more  than  the  afieotion  of  an  elder  brother,  but  I 
will  be  vary  kind,  very  careful  of  you,  poor  ohiJd.  It  is  a 
forlorn  sort  of  thing  to  offer  to  your  bright,  beautiful 
youth,  but  it  is  all  I  have.     Wi!l  you  take  it  T 

'*But  yes,  monsieur/*  replied  the  girl,  putting  both 
hands  io  his,  *'!or  I,  too«  will  be  kind  aod  careful  and 
faithfuls  and  try  to  make  yoo  happy,  it  is  all  I  wish*  I 
am  content'* 

Bo  they  wore  married  iu  the  oonTeut  chapel,  and  went 


LBWI8  AND  THE  RATTLESNAKE, 

Thb  family  of  John  Lewis  were  the  first  settlers  of  Au- 
gusta, in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  consisted  of  himself, 
his  wife  and  four  sons — Thomas,  William,  Andrew  and 
Charles*  Of  these,  the  first  three  were  born  in  Ireland, 
from  whence  the  family  came,  and  the  last  wns  a  native  of 
Virginia. 

Lewis  was  a  man  of  wc^alth  aod  station  iu  the  old 
country,  and  the  cause  of  his  emigration  to  America  was 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  man  of  whom  he  hired  some 
property  to  eject  him  therefrom,  which  led  to  an  afifray  in 
which  the  noble  landlord  lost  hit  life. 

Fearing,  from  the  high  standiog  of  his  antngonist,  the 
desperate  character  of  his  surviving  aasailants,  and  the 
want  of  evidence  to  substantiate  his  case,  that  his  life 
would  be  iu  danger  if  he  staid,  Lewis  fled  the  country,  ac- 
companied by  a  party  of  his  tenantry,  and  settled  in  the 
then  weetern  wilds  of  Virginia. 

The  father  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  remarkable 
force  and  energy,  and  all  four  of  his  eons  rendered  them*| 
selves  conspicuous  for  deeds  of  daring  and  determloed] 
bravery  daring  the  early  history  of  Western  Virginia,  i 
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that  of  hflr  ioluil  rirtva^  Oblo  aad  Xintiioiijt  whiioli 
would  NfalM  TolnMn  «silala 

OAuolao  I«wiib  Ite  hmo  of  n^pre-eiii  iiMloli«  «■■»  ofon 
in  eodj  70«tli,  dkliagiilibid  lor  ihoM  qiudifUMiftioM 
wUohkmiMidvod  »io  dMite  wbiokkobtloDsod— tlio 
Ladka  flffaton^oo  remihoble  om'vBg  bmb. 

Ho  WM  o  y  omg  mmn  when  tho  ladlani  oommoBOtd  ikdr 
atlaoln  upon  tho  aetUHMnli  of  Weitem  Tligiala»  but  o&- 
tond  tho  oontete  with  o  tnol  ond  oouago  whioh  ooi- 
BiripiMd  Btaj  of  Us  oldvoiid  hum  boottfol  ooaipMOk 
His  aHoBiihiag  nlf  ptmumlkm  ond  poiOHiOO  of  miad  0i3> 
ried  him  Mfely  thiooi^  any  ft  gtllMt  oqplflii  whkh  hM 
rflndModhis  aoBO  m  fusiliar  and  hfti  fuoootdMrlotho 
meauaiM  of  tho  ioMBdute  of  ite  Md|r 
hddwoRU. 

Ckx4.oola  oad  ■oPioiid  in  ite  Imo  of 
qnidk-vHWl  wkmm  olhan  woold  to  19ft  to  bo 
tmnahMM^  to  woi  oblo  to  fSMp  oa  tte  iMtent  tto  ptopir 
tioni  wiwMt  JocoflHoB,  ■nflnMidoigal—fiaailohioawn 
ad  Tftaii«o  tto  BMTt  tdiUof  teidiiii 

Ho.  woi  00  vfttetwMteb  oa  OM  ooomIoii,  ao  to  to  tiiton 
priaoBW  by  ft  paxiy  of  ladkaa  wUlo  oa  o  hmtfaig  csoor- 
aioii.  Bapaialad  Iram  Ui  oowpofiioni^  to  was  anipdaad 
and  amonndod  bofoto  to  waa  owhmi  of  hk  dongory  andt 
whon  to  did  beeomo  awaio  of  hia  arltiaal  ittaatian,  to  aaw 
how  fatUo  it  waa  to  eontand*  and  how  loolrlaaa  ood  fatal  it 
moal  to  to  himaelf  ahonld  to  Icill  ono  of  iiia  aali^pMiiita. 
*  HokBowfnUwiU  that  tto  Uood  of  hkaaaav  would 
to  waahod  out  in  hia  oan,  aad  thal^  too^  atttoalato; 
whoreaa,  if  ho  anneaderad  paaaaoUyt  to  alood  a  ohoaoa  of 
being  adopted  l^  tto  Indiana  aa  oao  of  thomaelTm  Bo- 
▼olTing  theao  things  in  hia  iniad«  to  foiolly  deliTond  up 
hia  rifle  to  his  oneaiie^  aad  waa  laA  away  l^  hia  oaptoa^ 
who  rejoioed  esoaedingly  ofor  thoir  priaonoi; 

Baroheaded.  with  hia  arma  bonnd  tightly  beUad  hhn. 
withoni  a  ooat,  and  barefooted,  ho  waa  driTaa  forward 
aomo  two  hnndrod  miles  toward  tto  Indian  towa%  his 
.  inhuman  oaptors  urging  him  on«  when  to  lagged,  with 
their  knirea^  and  tauntingly  remiading  him  of  tto  trials 
whioh  awaited  him  at  the  end  of  tto  joumej. 

Nothing  daunted,  howerer,  by  their  threats  and  their 
menaoes,  he  marched  on  in  the  weary  path  whioh  led  him 
further  and  further  from  his  friends,  perfectly  tractable, 
so  far  as  his  body  was  oonoemed,  but  oonstantly  busy  in 
his  mind  with  sohomes  of  eaoapo.  He  bided  his  time,  and 
at  length  the  wished-for  moment  came. 

As  the  distance  from  tho  white  settlements  increased, 
tto  vigilance  of  the  lodians  relaxed,  and  his  topes  in- 
oioaaed.  As  the  party  passed  along  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice some  twenty  feet  higii,  at  the  foot  of  whioh  ran  a 
mountain  torrent,  he,  by  a  powerful  efiort,  broto  the 
cords  which  bound  his  arms  and  made  the  leap. 

The  Indians,  whoae  aim  it  was  to  take  him  aliTe^  fol- 
lowed him,  and  then  commenced  a  race  for  life  and  lib- 
erty, whioh  waa  rendered  the  more  ezcitiDg  by  the  fact 
that  his  pnnuers  were  close  upon  him,  and  could  at  any 
moment  tore  dispatched  him ;  but  saoh  was  not  their 
desire,  and  on  he  sped,  now  buoyed  up  by  hope  as  his 
recent  captors  were  lost  to  sight,  and  anon  despairing  of 
Bucoeaa  as  he  crossed  an  open  space  which  showed  them 
almoet  at  liis  heels. 

At  length,  taking  adyantage  of  a  thicket  through  whioh 
to  passed,  and  which  hid  him  from  their  sight  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  darted  aside  and  essayed  to  leap  a  fallen  tree 
whioh  lay  across  his  path.  The  tangled  underbrush  and 
reeds  which  grew  thickly  around  and  almost  ooyerod  the 
decaying  trunk,  tripped  him  aa  ho  leaped,  and  he  fell 
with  considerable  force  on  tto  opposite  sido, 
For  an  inatant  to  was  so  stunned  l)y  the  fall  as  to  lose 


Im  oonaoioaaneaa,  but  aeon  reeovorod  it  to  Had  ftol  In 
Indiana  wen  aotiToly  ssambing  oforj  nook  ia  Ua  Ibm^ 
diata  Tiobity,  and  that  to  had  fallfli&  almoat  dinody  ipa 
a  httge  rattlaanako,  whiah  had  ttoown  itMlf  into  Oc 
deadly  ooil  ao  naa  hia  iaoo  that  liia  lan^s  woro  withiB  a 
few  indma  of  hia  &oaa» 

la  it  poaaiblo  for  tto  moat  Tivid  imaginalioii  to  < 
of  a  more  hoR&Io  and  to«di|ying  aitaatlan  f  Tto 
of  hia  now  highly  oaaspteated  and 
lliinlad  for  hia  recapture^  that  H^y  aafghfe 
him  a  laaifnl  wfanga^  whioh  of  itMif  was  a  foarfoldaago; 
oatoUatod  tothziU  tto  aarvsa  of  Ito  otoataal  i^atam,  had 
now  tooomo  a  aaoondaiy  faai^  lar  daaih  in  «sia  of  fti 
moat  terrifying  and  aniil  ainkiaiii 
tto  tongao  and  darting  leam  Aa  oya  of 
tilo  bofoto  hto;  ao  near, iaob  that  Am 
of  Ua  nM^  aait  waiad  toaadiMb  onwd  Jft  toaMtohii 


Tto  alifl^itart  mofamaat  of  a 
dar   almoat  tto  winUag  of  aa 
ttoaignallorhiadHlh;  yei^iatto 
daagsr  his  praaaaaaof  mind  didnot  towal 
Isithf  nl  fiisod,  did  ^to  good  aanto  la  hlo 

Knowing  tto  awftil  aatoia  of  hii 
ooMoioaa  that  tto 
iwasipitatait,  to 
toMythiOBi^hta 


ttoabytto: 
that  thiooof  tto] 
log  behind  whioh  to  i 
appeared  in  the  dark  Moaaaaa  of  tto 

fioTaml  miaafaa  whioh  to  Urn 
paaMd  hi  thia  truly  toBitrJi%oitaatian.wntfl 
appanatly  aaiiaflod  that  to  waa  dead,  kMoed  bia  deadly 
ooil,  and  paaohig  dir^cA^  ooar  Ms  body,  waa  loat  to  aightia 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  waada  whioh  gnw  up  anmnd  tto 
fsllaa  tree. 

Oh  1  what  a  thrill— wtot  a  romlaion  of  latding  ahook 
hia  frame  aa  he  waa  relieyed  from  his  awful  altiutioa  t 
Tears— tears  of  joyous  gratitude— ooursed  down  hia  nhasini 
as  he  poured  out  his  heart  to  Qod  in  thankfulnaaa  for  hb 
eacape. 

« I  had  eaten  nothing,"  aaid  he  to  his  companiona,  after 
hia  return,  *<for  many  days  ;  I  had  no  flrearma,  aad  I  laa 
the  riak  of  dying  with  hunger  tofore  I  could  raaeh  tto 
aettlementa ;  but  rather  would  I  toTC  died  than  to^o  made 
a  meal  of  that  generona  beast** 

He  was  still  in  imminent  danger  ihrni  tto  Tii^<^M^  ^ho 
knew  that  he  had  hidden  in  aomo  aeduded  apot^  and  wore 
aearcbing  with  the  utmoat  zeal  ofecy  nook  and  oomor  to 
find  him.  He  was  fortunato  enough,  howe?ar,  to  oooapo 
them,  and  after  a  weary  march  through  the  wildomea^ 
during  which  he  auffered  intenaely  from  bunger,  to 
reached  the  settlementn. 


SCENE  ON  THE  illVER  MAliALLOWAY,  MAINS. 

Ai^THODOH  the  River  Magalioway  ia  not  much  known  to 
the  world,  it  is  known  to  tto  aportsmoL  It  ruaa  thioogh 
what  is  known  as  the  Wilderness  of  Maine^  a  largo  tiaot 
of  forest  land,  Ijriag  far  toyond  the  aettlemonti^  whioh  ia 
inhabited  only  by  gamo  and  the  aturdy  Inmbanaaa.  Bat 
here  in  the  pleaaant  diya  come  tto  hialth  annkinfl  tooiiat 
and  the  eager  fisher  for  trout  Tto  aaaneiy  ia  mar?^ 
onsly  wild  and  beautiful— at  aomo  pl«oaa  taadar  aad 
poetic,  at  others  rngged  and  grand.  **It  is  tto  fdnot 
primcTal,'*  atill  retaining  all  ita  anblimo  flharantoriatir 
Tiie  pictore  we  give  ahowa  the  littlj  atcamrr  that 


THROUan   FLOOD— TUROVOn   FIRE. 
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irom  Erroid  Dam  to  the  upper  settlemeat  Oq  its  deok  are 
gathered  a  motlej  groap  of  ron^h  conntrymeo,  swells, 
eportsmen,  and  a  few  adventurous  ladies.  The  steamer 
iiaelf  is  rather  a  primitive  a£bir,  with  its  smoke-staok 
arranged  in  a  lopsided  manner  on  one  side.  The  duoks 
that  haunt  this  river  have  been  so  little  molested  that  they 
can  be  shot  from  the  deck. 


ON  THE  SHORE. 

Mt  love  and  I  went  wandering,  hand-ln-hand, 
Upon  the  gray  seashore  one  Winter  day; 

The  small  white  waves  crept  slowly  toward  the  land. 
Then  turned  again  like  children  in  their  play. 

But  to  return  once  more,  methought  they'd  greet 

Hy  love,  and  lay  their  homage  at  her  feet. 

**  Ah !  they  would  kiss  thy  feet,  my  dear,"  I  oried. 

"  E'en  nature  yearns  to  pay  thee  homage  due. 
The  ocean  sprites  would  woo  thee  from  my  side. 

And  deem  thee  like  their  kindred  aye  untrue 
They  shall  not  touoh  theoP    Then  I  took  her  hand. 
And  drew  her  nearer  to  the  wide,  safe  land. 

8wift  then  the  envious  sea  came  nearer  by. 

And  washed  her  footsteps  from  the  darkling  shore; 

It  would  not  even  let  them  silent  lie. 

Lest  other  touch  than  his  should  sweep  them  o'er. 

•'  So,  dearest,"  said  I,  "would  thy  love  should  be 

But  mine  alone,  as  mine  is  but  for  thee  I" 


THROUGH   FLOOD— THROUGH   FIRK 

ASSURE  you,  mj  deer  boy,  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  appear  unkind  in  tills 
matter ;  bat,  believe  me,  I  am  acting  for 
the  best" 

"  But  surely  I  tnay  see  Bode,  as  nsnal  ?*' 
I  asked. 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  replied  Mr.  Temple. 
*'It  would  be  very  injodioiotis.  Ton  are 
both  too  young  and  too  romantio  at  pres- 
ent B/isides,  your  means  are  utterly  in- 
adequate to  maintain  a  wife." 

**May  I  not  bid  Bode  good-by,  then  ?*' 
I  persisted. 

**Rosie  is  sot  at  home,"  replied  her  father,  gently, 
almost  sympathetioaily,  as  he  shook  me  bj  the  hand. 
"She  went  to  stay  with  some  friends  yesterday.  Good- 
night ;  and  hope  for  better  days." 

•*  Good-night,"  I  replied.  •*  I  suppose  you  don't  mean 
to  be  unkind,  Mr.  Temple ;  bat  yon  have  made  me  very 
miserable." 

<<My  dear  young  friend,"  he  replied,  patting  his  hand 
kindly  on  my  shoulder,  *'were  yon  in  a  podtion  to  main- 
tain a  wife,  I  would  sanction  your  engagement  in  time ; 
but  now  such  a  coars^  though  painful  for  us  all,  is  the 
only  one  Mrs.  Temple  and  I  oin  in  jnstioe  adopt.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  again  after  our  return  from  the 
Continent.     Good-night" 

I  made  no  reply— indeed,  I  could  not  hare  spoken  just 
then.  My  throat  was  choked  with  tears,  and  big  drops 
welled  slowly  from  my  eyes  as  I  walked  away  across  the 
open  space  facing  the  house.  This  was  to  be  the  termina- 
tion of  our  eogagement,  then  1 

Bosie  Temple  and  I  had  flattered  ourselves  that  a  series 
of  dances,  picnics  and  charade-parties,  with  a  yery  good 
knowledge  of  lawn-tennis  and  croqaei,  oonstitQied  house- 
keeping. We  had  £300  a  year  between  us,  and  dear  Boaa 
always  spent  £40  at  leaat  on  herdxeos  aanaaUy.    Bht  liad 


Jaivij'  been  very  economiuii  in  the  matter  of  gloves,  ana 
hal  made  herself  a  bonnet  which  was  in  every  sense  bo- 
coming ;  still  we  were  not  much  nearer  to  matrimony : 
and  now 1 

So  I  pursued  my  way  across  the  common,  and  I  do  not 
mine!  confessing  that  1  shed  tears  as  I  walked  in  the  dark 
evening  beneath  the  trees,  and  into  the  gloony  and 
desolate  highroad,  caring  for  nothing  and  for  nobody 
except  liosie,  my  pretty,  piquanle  Bose;  wondering 
whither  she  had  gone— or  had  she  renUy  gone.  Was  it 
not  a  pardonable  subterfuge  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Temple  to 
induce  mo  to  leave  the  neighborhood  ? 

At  that  time  I  had,  unfortunately,  no  oocupatTon.  I 
had  been  a  clerk  in  a  bankiog-honso.  but  the  '*  bad  times*' 
had  necessitated  a  reduction  in  the  "l^taff/'and  I  was  one 
of  those  sent  away  at  a  month's  notice  and  a  month's 
salary.  True,  I  had  a  small  income  derivable  from  a 
legacy,  but  this  was  scaroely  enough  to  keep  me  in  bread- 
and -cheese  and  clothing. 

It  will  therefore  be  aean  that  Mr.  Temple  was  qaito 
right  Matrimony  was  a  luxury  I  oould  not  afibrd.  I 
acknowledged  it  even  tfa«n  as  I  went  home  desponding. 

When  I  reached  my  lodgings  I  found  two  letters  await- 
ing me.  One  was  from  my  brother,  who  was  commanding 
a  detachment  of  his  regiment  in  Ireland ;  the  other  wan 
from  my  late  father's  solidtor.  I  opened  the  «  official " 
note  first 

It  oontdned  only  a  few  lines,  requesting  me  to  call  on 
him  in  London  in  a  day  or  two,  as  perhaps  I  might  be 
able  to  do  some  work  for  the  good-natured  lawyer. 

The  other  letter  was  most  cheerful,  and  bore  a  warm  in- 
vitation to  share  my  brother's  country  quarters  for  a  fort- 
night, "or  longer  if  I  liked,"  next  month. 

Before  I  went  to  bed  I  replied  to  both  my  kin<^  oorre- 
spondents,  accepting  both  invitations. 

Next  day  I  went  up  to  London,  and  la  the  afternoon  I 
called  upon  the  solioitor,  nervondy. 

His  budnesa  wis  simple.  Did  I  know  Fiench  ?  I  did. 
Wa«  I  aoqudnted  with  bookkeeping  ?    I  was. 

"Well,  then,**  sdd  h^  "will  yon  go  to  Geneva,  and 
transact  this  buaineas,  partioalani  of  wbidi  I  will  give  you 
to-morrow?  You  shall  be  paid  as  my  dark,  and  have 
your  expenses  and  something  besides." 

"Agreed,"  I  said,  i^adly;  "I  wdl  go.  When  am  I  to 
■at  out?" 

"As  floon  as  yon  oan  get  ready.  If  yon  do  this  well  I 
think  I  ean  help  you  to  samethiag  better.** 

I  wrung  his  hand  and  left  him,  took  the  first  train  home, 
packed  up,  and  next  morning  at  eleven  o'dock  was  at  the 
office  in  London  ^gdo.  I  wrote  to  my  brother  tellinpr 
him  the  facts,  mastered  my  instrnotions,  and  next  morning 
I  wss  in  Pikria. 

I  found  the  budness  at  Oeneva  much  more  ooropHeated 
than  I  expected.  It  was  a  liquidation  case.  Day  after 
day  passed  ;  the  days  ran  into  weeks ;  and  at  last,  after  six 
weeks'  hard  work  and  a  run  to  Ohiunouni,  I  was  on  my 
way  home  agdn. 

"  Well  done  I"  was  the  Verdict  psRRed  upon  my  efTortSy. 
and  was  very  welcome,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  a 
check  for  fifty  guineas. 

"Call  on  me  when  I  return  to  town,"  snid  my  friend, 
"in  about  five  weeks'  time,  and  I  will  tell  yon  something 
I  think  you  will  be  ghid  to  bear." 

My  thoughts  immediatdy  flew  to  Bode.  Not  that  I 
had  by  any  means  forgotten  her.  but  now  I  wss  idle  agsln 
I  fdt  even  more  dejected  than  ever.  Liquidation  oases  sie 
not  lonaiitie  I  I  was  now  at  libMrly  to  join  my  brother 
I  lstogM|ihed  at  ^mm,  and  at  alevaB  o'doek  «h«t  eivening  1 


TffSOUGH  FLOOD— THROUGH  FIRK 


It  was  abort  &nd  to  the  poioi  It  ran  tbaa — **Come 
aUmfjt  old/eUmt;  Matf  m  long  tu  you  like,^' 

I  weDi  I  lived  vith  the  detachment ;  and  what  fun 
we  bad  I  Fishing  in  a  fine  river  eloae  bj ;  crioket ;  a 
little  shooting,  lor  September  waa  upon  na  now  ;  rowing 
np  and  down  the  stream,  and  dining  with  the  hoapitable 
Iriah  reaidents,  made  np  the  total  of  our  daja  after  parade 
or  inapeotion. 

One  gnest-night — for  we  had  onr  little  social  parties 
oocasionallj— we  were  sitting  at  the  open  wiadows,  when 
the  anb,  of  the  partj  e^clatmed  ; 


I  hurried  out  for  a  coat  to  oorer  mj  droai-idolliMi  Q 
conrse,  being  in  a  harry,  I  waa  delayed*     lo  IImi  dail  I 
groped  uQBQcoeasfTiUy,  and  at  length  whan  I  crowi 
my  room  I  fonnd  that  the  otbem  had  drifoo  off  fa 
ears  onr  gnesta  had  come  over  in. 

The  sentry  at  the  gate  civilly  **  shouldered  "  &»  rifli  n 
I  pasaed,  and  in  reply  to  my  question  told  omi  thai  ^ 
captain  and  tha  whole  party  had  gone,  leariog  word  for 
me  to  follow,  if  I  liked. 

Yea  ;  but  how  ?    *'  TheyVe  tak^  alt  tlia  oua,  sesliy/ 

"  Yea,  air  ;  bnt  there's  the  gig,  air." 


TSEOtrOQ    FLOOD -TBROCOB    FIKl. — "  *  LKAf  !'  I   8U0UTBD.      *  UlAr  V  * 


**  What  a  glare  there  ia  yonder  I    It's  a  fire,  I  believe.*' 

'*  Bedadi  yon're  right  I''  said  one  of  our  gneata.  **  It*s 
down  by  Sir  John's  ;  he  baa  a  house  f  alL  I  hope  it's  not 
the  houae  itseit '' 

^'Sboll  I  tarn  oat  the  pieket?"  asked  my  brother. 
"Why,  look,  it's  increasing  ;  they  may  want  aasistance,'* 

Aa  he  apoke  the  fiames  mounted  up  and  the  lurid  amoke 
roae  high  into  the  glare  above. 

*'  Sound  the  fire-call  and  turn  oat  the  pickets*  Ham- 
btyn/'aaid  my  brother.  '*  Take  the  men  down  at  the 
doubK     W6*U  drive  over.    Come  along*    Look  aharp  I" 


••  Whose  gig  T  ^_^ 

*'  Tbe  boat,  hit.  You  can  scall  down  almoat  as  quiel 
as  they'll  drive,  yer  honor* 

*'Goodl"  I  would  pull  down.  It  was  not  far;  Iha 
moon  Was  still  bright     I  knew  the  river  pretty  welL 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  L  soldier  from  tiia 
guard-room  came  across  and  helped  me  to  launch  tha  gig, 

««That*s  a  big  fire,  air;  they  do  aay  it*a  at  tha  Ball 
below*  Poor  creatures  !  I  hope  they^U  all  aaeapat  All 
right,  air  ?" 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative.    He  lei  go  the  p^tar.  «il 
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with  Iwo  Tigoronfl  sirokm  ol  Ib6  liglit  teull  I  was  in  tbd 
iti««m.  Fortniifttelj,  I  knew  almofft  OTory  turn  and  bend 
of  ibe  fine  riTer,  or  I  shoatd  have  mora  thao  ouoe  had  a 
yerf  nazTOw  M^^pe,  if  I  bad  not  been  qnickly  npaat.  It 
is  all  Tery  well  to  row  in  daylight,  bat  in  the  gloom^ 
when  the  banks  and  the  water  along  are  eqnallj  shrouded, 
•o  that  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends  is  an  ex* 
tzemelj  diffionlt  problem  to  solve,  and  soags  and  sub- 
merged shoals  are  quite  invisible,  and  pulUog  down  a 
rapid  stream  is  no  joke.  But  I  did  not  mind  it  then.  Urged 
by  a  reckless  daring,  I  souUed  rapidly  on  alone. 

Alone,  all  but  for  the  company  of  two  good  planks. 
Whence  came  they,  and  whither  tbey  were  bound,  I  did 
not  think ;  but  I  noticed  they  kept  close  to  me — now 
swirling  away,  now  in  the  dim  light  meeting,  then  di* 
Tiding,  turning  rounds  aepazating  themselTes,  and  soon 
inclosing  my  soul  la,  so  as  to  impede  my  way  and  endanger 
my  safety.  They  hugged  me  so  closely  at  last  that  I  lay 
on  my  oars»  and  clutching  the  intruaive  boards,  pulled 
them  into  the  boat,  where,  under  the  thwarts,  they  ex- 
changed dripping  confidences  as  to  what  they  would  do 
next.     What  they  did  shall  be  (old  in  due  course. 

*'daoli  ^tiii  effeuttt  trorn  U-lvlal  eftuaea  sprlog." 

The  bUzing  house  waa  now  almost  visible.  The  reflec- 
tion was  caught  by  the  water  juat  beyond  me.  On  I 
•ondded,  round  the  bend  of  the  bank,  the  stream  hurry- 
ing me  down,  and  now  I  have  opened  up  the  town  reacli, 
and  the  burning  and  half- demolished  building  is  crack- 
ling and  roaring  half  a  mile  oft  The  smoke,  dotted  with 
a  million  sparks,  flies  up  to  heaven,  while  screams  and 
cries  and  the  roar  of  falling  timbers  ascend  with  them  to 
the  lurid  sky.  Those  tiny  jets  of  water  only  serre  to  ag- 
gravate the  thirat  in  that  flery  throat,  and  not  to  qneuch 
it;  no  man  can  lire  near  snob  a  Are  as  that;  the  heat^ 
even  lu  my  gig,  w^is  soon  felt  distinctly,  and  the  two 
planks  beneaib  my  feet  winked  to  each  other  in  the  glare, 
and  glistened  side  by  side  at  the  thought  of  what  was 
coming. 

A  yell,  a  roar  1  Four  people  had  got  upon  the  crum- 
bling parapet,  some  feet  above  the  stable-roofs,  and  were 
crying  and  shrieking  for  aaaistanco,  Twenty  men  at  once 
rushed  in  to  offer  ropes  and  help.  What  could  they  do  ? 
The  unhappy  inmatesp  dad  in  eveniug-drees,  looked  weird 
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and  nnearthly  in  the  6ery  glare.  One  was  a  lady,  three  \ 
were  men.  Taking  off  their  coats,  they  knotted  them  by 
the  sleeves,  and  let  down  the  lady  to  the  lower  roof  in 
safety,  Suoh  a  cheer  arose  for  this.  Well  done,  brave 
men,  well  done  \  British  chivalry  is  not  yet  dead  when 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen  can  act  like  this.  I  watched 
and  waited  ;  pulling  in,  the  heat  was  great  I  pulled  atvay 
to  the  opposite  wing,  abutting  on  the  river*  now  aloiost 
wholly  clad  in  flame  and  smoke,  but  still  itself  nnbuming. 

What  is  that  ?  Can  it  be  a  man  or  woman  kneeling 
there,  and  unobserved  amid  the  shrouding  smoke  by  all 
the  rest,  who  are  gazing  at  the  gallant  men  around  the  ^ 
stables  ?  The  soldiers  hod  arrived  and  were  doing  good 
service ;  but  no  one  else  perceived  the  solitary  form 
wrapped  in  an  ulster  coat,  and  trembling  on  the  wall 
above  the  ri?er. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost     I  pulled  in  hastily, 

*•  Leap,**  I  shouted,  •*  leap  T*  As  I  spoke  I  rose  up  io 
the  boat.  The  planks  winked  once  more  and  rattled, 
**  Jump  r'  I  yelled,  in  my  excitement 

One  look  to  heaven — a  glance  down  to  the  swiftly  run- 
ning river,  and  the  person  I  addressed  leaped  feet  flrst* 
Unthinkingly,  £  moved  suddenly  \  the  light  gig  rocked* 
In  Tain  I  attempted  to  recover  my  bslonoe  ;  the  boai 
tipped  over,  and  I  fell  headlong  into  the  water,  now  oov- 
ered  with  dUbris, 

The  two  planks  started  after  me  together  from  beneath 
the  thwarta. 

I  sank ;  and  as  I  did  so  I  thought  of  Bosie,  and  made  j 
up  my  mind  to  die,  if  I  must,  but  I  struggled  manfully 
for  life  the  while. 

When  one  is  unw ill i ugly  under  water  the  brain  seems 
to  become  bu<^ier  than  at  all  other  times.  I  know  not 
why,  but  in  that  half  minute  or  so  I  was  underneath  I  saw 
many  acts  of  my  hfe.  Circumslanoes  looked,  from  my 
mental  point  of  view,  very  diflferent  from  what  they  had  to 
my  bodily  eyes.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  repent  of  my 
rashness,  to  utter  a  prayer  and  to  forgive  my  enemies ; 
and  then  I  struggled,  knocked  my  head,  half  sank  again, 
put  out  my  right  arm  and  grasped  something.  It  was  n 
plank. 

Seeing  a  body  rising  up  close  by,  I  rtip«*' 
The  person  I  had  tried  to  sate  wit  ioaiil 


^ 
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ImmimtiMA  to  find  fhsl  iMb  too^  was  flcMftiiig  on  a 
pink,  HLm  twin  mippoftor  of  mj  arm ;  and  lioir  these 
food  flrtonda  ioMod  aooiu»  and  drove  ap  against  each  other 
In  aheer  delight^  aa  tie  all  floated  awaj  lui  down-atream 
together,  bafflea  daaeriptioB. 

I  impeiM  my  plank  toward  the  other,  and,  no  doubt 
aided  b/  that  wondrooa  law  of  attraetion  and  ajmpathy 
whioh  eiiata  even  in  wocd,  I  snooeeded  in  g^ttiag  doae  to 
my  companion.  Leaning  my  arma  npon  the  tmaty 
ldank%  I  mftnagtril  to  anpport  tne  form  near  me ;  bat  all 
ihia  time  ve  Mitiur  of  na  apoke  n  word,  nor  oonld  we  dis- 
cen.  eaeb  olkec^  faatniea.  The  IM  anbaiding  fire  was 
far  behind  na  now. 

ne  aleadj  planka  kept  floating  with  na  toward  the 
banl^  bnt  I  wae  not  terj  anxiooa  to  go  ashore  just  then, 
as  Hm  xivev-aidea  were  ateep,  and  certain  oorling  eddies 
did  not  look  attraotivei 

The  moon  liad  been  obeoored  1^  heavy  donds  ;  bat  we 
coold  diasssn  the  stones  which  here  and  there  rose  up 
'  from  out  the  watery  from  a  ahoal  in  mid-stream.  We 
ehoald  soon  be  in  safety.  The  planks  apparently  thoaght 
otherwisSb  They  bobbed  aboat  and  grew  very  impatient 
to  reach  the  chore. 

There's  distant  thander  1  A  storm  is  oondng  up.  No, 
it  most  be  a  train  passing  the  the  bridge  above.  No  ;  the 
noiae  increaaea  I  the  aoand  is  borne  oontinaoosly  on  the 
wind.  The  planks  got  very  restless  now.  The  banks 
even  came  doser  to  as»  bat  the  stream  ran  all  the  faster, 
the  noiae  waa  getting  loader  every  minute. 

I  knew  what  it  was  at  lasi  I  knew  too  well  It  was 
the  Mill  Weir! 

If  the  alnice  were  open  to  the  hnge  overshot  wheel  our 
doom  waa  aeaied.  Nothing  much  shoit  of  a  miraole  could 
aave  ua.  Striking  out  for  the  hank,  I  called  to  my  com- 
panion to  do  the  aame,  bnt  encumbered  with  the  ulster 
eoiitb  his  progress  was  not  great. 

We  woold  find  footing  on  the  Usher»  probably ;  the 
eddy  would  assist  us. 

We  floated  round  the  turn  in  the  stream.  The  wheel 
was  revolving.  I  could  plainly  hear  the  splash,  splash  cf 
iU  monotonous  clank  and  dash  ;  the  water  dripped  and 
ran  away  from  the  grinding  woodwork,  and  gladly 
eecaped  beneath  to  save  being  crushed  to  air  on  the  top  of 
those  mighty  paddles. 

We  had  two  channels  to  choae  from — one  over  the  weir, 
the  other  beneath  the  wheeL  The  saction  to  the  latter 
was  tremendous.  I  swam  strongly  for  the  former.  I 
reached  the  slippery  piles  and  caught  them.  A  bright 
light  was  barning  in  a  small  window  in  the  mill,  twenty 
yarda  or  so  away.  We  were  in  an  eddy  for  a  moment  I 
called  out  loadly.  A  head  was  put  out  I  yelled  again. 
The  plank  whereon  I  lay  slipped  from  beneath  me,  rose  np 
again,  and  carried  me  headlong  down  the  foaming  laaber 
like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  while  my  companion  was 
wrenched  away  and  darted  for  the  wheel  A  lond  crj 
escaped  me  as  we  parted.  All  was  over  now.  Death  at 
Ust 

"  Oh,  Bosie  i  my  darlins^  Bosie  ;  till  we  meet  in  heaven 
— farewell  i"    I  had  time  to  think  so  muoh—no  more. 

«*  He's  all  right ;  don't  you  lubbers  keep  around  like 
that ;  sheer  off,  can*t  ye  ?  Let  a  chap  have  a  mouthful  of 
air  1    Hurrah,  yer  sowls  1  he's  breathiuM" 

He  was.  It  was  L  But  how  weak,  how  very  ill,  men- 
tally and  bodily,  I  felt  when  first  I  woke  agaia  to  life  and 
asked  for  *'  Bosie  I" 

**  Share  he's  wsnderin'  in  his  mind,  so  he  isb  Dinny, 
run  np  and  tell  the  captain  the  gintleman's  aliva  Hurry, 
nowr 


I  remember  notldng  i 

in  my  brother^a  qnartni. 
Bat  when  I  again  awoke  to 
tokl  mcy  in  mnfllsd  tcnea^  that  X  bad 
through' bhun-fever,  and  had  been    in 
weeka. 

Five  weeka  I    I  waa  due  in  London  f 
so,  or  somebody  spoke  for  ] 
like  my  own. 

*<  Indeed,  then,  it's  out  o'  this  ye  dcm*t  a*in  meUl 
lawyers  or  no  lawyers.  Qaiet  now,  or  1*11  ffim  yo  aefl^ 
poser,  and  aend  ye  to  aleep  for  another  nMmtii  f' 

I  aubmitted,  and  got  better.  In  a  fortnighl  I  woe  deet 
again  in  the  ante-room,  where  I  waa  weloomed  en  n  **hni 
of  romance.**  The  good-natared  qnfaring  and 
lationa  on  my  reooTery  were  incesaanft.  At  UmA 
my  pnzsled  look,  my  brother  aaid  ; 

"Perhaps  he  hasn't  heard  the  real  teeia — ^hnvn  yi^ 

H — r* 

"I  have  not  the  very  alightsst  idea  wlint  joa  avail 
talking  about,"  I  replied.     ''If  it's  n  jokn^  I  don't  see  A* 

"  Now,  look — ^here  she  is  again  I    Imoky  Mlowl" 

'*Not  a  day  but  what  ahe  ridea  over  to  inqoireL** 

•«  Her  father's  here,  too." 

**  Tell  them  to  come  in,  Hamblyn,  nnd  nee  the  pm- 
server  of  the  'sole  daughter  of  liia  honee  nad  hearts*  ** 

I  heard,  but  aoarcely  heeded,  aU  thia  **  ohaft** 

The  door  opened— a  lady  in  well*fitting  hnblt  appeoaft 
Mechanically  I  rose  aa  she  came  in.  I  looked  at  her  loi 
one  brief  aecond,  the  next  I  had  clasped  liar  in  my  arma 

"  Bosie,  my  darling  Bosie,  can  it  be  yoo,  indeed  T* 

No  doabt  about  it  She  had  come  to  thank  mei.  ftoc 
what  ?  For  saving  her  life  that  night  when  Sir  Jeha 
Oamey*a  houae  was  burned. 

It  was  Bosie  I  had  rescued,  then.  No  wonder  any  lieart 
had  beat  so  fast  while  we  fioated  down  the  stream. 

Bosie  waa  my  own  at  last  She  is  mina  atill,  ttuak 
Heaven  I 

Very  little  explanation  is  necessary.  Mrs.  Temple  ard 
her  danghter  had  been  paying  a  ronnd  of  viaita,  and  iHals 
stajiDg  at  Sir  John  Carney's  house  the  fire  had  broken 
out 

Boaie  had  been  my  companion  during  that  twenty 
minates  in  the  water.  Wrapped  np  as  ahe  waa^  and  aileat 
aa  we  both  were,  we  did  not  recognize  each  other  in  the 
dark.  The  miller  had  stopped  the  wheel  and  polled  Bosie 
ont  of  the  eddie  just  in  time. 

For  a  day  or  two  Bosie  had  been  quite  unable  to  give  an 
account  of  her  rescue  from  the  fire ;  and  when  her  father 
arrived,  in  obedience  to  a  telegram,  he  learned  at  the  ber- 
racks— where  he  had  called  with  Sir  John  to  thank  the 
oommanding-offioer  for  his  timely  aaaistanoe ^  that  hki 
daughter's  preserver  waa  myself. 

The  reader  will  almost  guess  the  sequel  Boon  after  my 
return  to  London  I  waa  appointed  aierataiy  of  a  nice 
little  company,  with  a  nice  little  aalary,  and  work  to 
match,  all  throngh  the  inflaenoe  of.  the  food  aolicilor. 
Thia  emplovment  left  mo  loisure  for  other  woik  wliieh  I 
was  Incky  enough  to  obtain,  and  my  aueeesa  emboldened 
me  to  1.8k  for  Bosie  once  mora 

This  time  I  was  not  refosed.  We  were  married  the 
year  following;  and  now  when  we  wander  **OTer  hillt 
over  dale,"  we  often  recall  how  we 
life  that  memorable  night,  throogk  i 
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elevated  tone  of  aentiment;  and  whan  |k 
lost,  efforts  will  still  be  made  to  miMMw  i 
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'Tis  A  grand  word,  and  one  to  which  all  pay  homage. 
A  qnalitj  wherewithal  we  naturally  iavest  thobe  ideal 
personages  whom  youth's  romance  elevates  to  a  hero*s 
pedestal  What  a  variety  oars  inolnded — warriors  of  eyery 
realm,  from  the  yellow-haired  Viking,  battle-ax  in  hand, 
to  the  dark-browed  Norman  Orusader  in  ooat  of  mail ! 
How  the  pulse  throbs  and  the  eye  glistens  when  reading 
for  the  first  time  of  the  Pass  of  Thermopylao  and  its  heroic 
band  I  Or  the  reacting  of  that  story  in  later  days,  told 
in  the  page 

"That  genius  has  mada  golden  with  Its  glowT'. 

Then  we  como  to  individual  acts  of  heroism ;  and  humanity 
seems  a  higher  and  a  worthier  thing,  and  the  world  a 
prouder  place,  when  hearing  of  these  noble  meu,  each  at 
his  post  of  duty,  intrepidly  encountering  almost  certain 
death.  The  engineer  who,  holding  on  with  iron  grip, 
perils  his  own  life  to  save  those  within  his  charge ;  the 
captaio,  who  remains  with  the  sinking  ship  to  the  very 
last;  the  fireman,  who  boldly  rushes  into  the  burning 
dwelling.  And  these  hear  no  trumpet-call,  nor  beat  of 
drum,  nor  battle-cry,  to  urge  them  onward.  And  with 
perhaps  a  greater  bravery,  for  'tis  more  perilous,  does  the 
grimed  and  coarsely  clad  miner  (ah,  what  a  contrast  to 
our  plumed  and  martial  heroes  of  old  !)  go  down  into  the 
darksome  pit,  to  the  rescue  of  his  fellow-men.  But  is 
there  no  other  courage  than  that  which  dares  to  die? 
Ay,  assuredly  there  is  a  yet  greater  one — to  bravely  live  I 
'Tis  easy,  when  Fortune  showers  upon  us  her  golden 
favors,  and  the  world  smiles  approvingly — 'tis  very  easy  to 
steer  our  little  bark  over  Life's  smooth  wat:  rs  ;  but  let  the 
fickle  ejoddess  forsake  us,  that  gold  change  to  the  withered 
leaves  of  Eastern  fable,  and  too  often  the  faltering  spiiit 

asks : 

"  Who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  proud  man's  oontumely?" 

And  the  coward  hand  is  raised  to  take  away  that  life  his 
God  has  given  !  All  honor  to  the  brave  heart,  serene  in 
the  li^ht  of  day  ;  and  in  the  darkness,  with  upward  gase^ 
hopefully  and  truthfully  remembering 

"  We  never  see  the  stars. 
Till  we  see  naught  but  them.** 


aitiola  Turnips,  in  the  same  way,  are  often  thought  to 
be  indigestible^  and  better  suited  for  oows  tnd  sheep  than 
for  delicate  people.  But  here  the  fault  lies  with  the  cook 
quite  as  much  as  with  the  root  The  cook  boils  the  turnip 
badly,  and  then  pours  some  butter  over  it,  and  the  eater 
of  such  a  dish  is  sura  to  be  the  wor^e  for  it  T^  a  better 
way.  Half  boil  the  turnip,  and  cut  it  in  slices  like  half- 
doUars.  Butter  a  pie-dish,  put  in  the  slices,  mix  it  with 
a  little  milk  and  weak  broth,  dust  once  with  bread-oiumbs 
and  pepper  and  salt»  iid  bake  in  the  oven  till  it  gains  a 
bright  golden  brown.  This  dish,  which  is  the  Piedmoiit- 
ese  fashion  of  eating  turnips,  ought  to  be  popular. 


THE  PART  SOME  VEGKTABLBS  PLAY. 
AsPABAOus  i3  a  strong  diuretic— that  is,  it  acts  on  the 
kidneys,  and  forms  part,  remarks  a  contemporary,  of  the 
cure  for  rheumatic  patients  at  such  health-resorts  as  Aiz- 
les-Bains.  Sorrel  is  cooling,  and  forms  the  staple  of  that 
soupe  aux  herhes  wliich  a  French  lady  will  order  for  herself 
after  a  tiring  journey.  Carrots,  as  contnitiing  a  quantity 
of  sugar,  are  avoided  by  some  people,  while  others  com- 
plain of  them  as  indigestible.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
accusation,  it  may  be  rem»rked  that  it  is  the  yellow  cotQ 
of  the  carrot  that  is  difficult  of  digestion— the  outer,  a 
red  layer,  U  tend«>r  enough.  In  Savoy  the  peasants  have 
recourse  to  an  infusion  of  carrots  as  a  si^cific  for  jiundico. 
The  large  sweet  onion  is  very  rich  in  those  alkaline  ele- 
ments which  counteract  the  poison  of  rheumatic  gout  If 
slowly  stewed  in  weak  broth  and  eaten  with  a  little  good 
pepper,  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  admirable  articls  of  diet 
for  patients  of  stadioos  and  sadantsry  habits.  The  stalks 
of  cauliflowers  haTs  ihs  wuam  Mrt  of  ^nsi  r^^^  too  often 
the  stalk  of  a  oouUAowor  <-  • 
fhal  few  peitoM 
lo  nako  port  off 


AN  AFFRONT  AVENGED. 

SoMB  young  persons  were  walking,  some  tfma  sinos,  in 
the  Wood  of  Boulogne,  when  they  saw  an  abb^  singing  ut 
the  foot  of  a  tree.  They  drew  near  and  snrrounded  him  ; 
the  abb^  at  once  stopped  short  The  most  forward  then 
spoke,  and  said  that,  attracted  by  the  charms  of  his  voice, 
they  had  come  there  to  liaten. 

The  singer  excused  himself — they  insisted.  He  refuted 
again  ;  the  speaker  then  lifted  his  cane,  and  threatened  to 
lay  it  across  hia  shoulders  if  he  required  any  further 
entreaty. 

The  poor  abb^,  seeing  there  was  no  reasoning  with 
these  gentlemen,  set  about  his  part,  and  sang,  as  one  may 
imagine,  very  ill 

"  Do  it  again,  sir,**  said  the  spokesman  of  the  company. 
"You  will  aing  better  the  second  time." 

In  short,  they  made  him  rehearse  half  of  the  songs  he 
knew,  after  which  they  left  him,  with  many  compliments 
on  his  voice,  and,  abovo  all,  on  his  style  of  singing. 

The  abb^,  who  naturally  had  taken  the  affair  much  to 
heart,  lest  no  time.  While  the  gentlemen  eontinued  their 
walk,  laughing  at  his  expense,  he  hastened  to  the  gate  of 
Boulogne^  and,  by  the  description  he  gave  of  them,  found 
out  their  coachman.  From  Lim  he  learned  that  he  who 
had  threatened  to  cane  him  if  he  did  not  eing  was  the 

Count  of ,  a  Black  Musketeer,  and  he  got  particular 

information  as  to  his  residene<». 

The  next  morning,  very  eitrly,  tho  abb^  hastened  to  his 
house,  and,  being  admitted,  told  tho  count  ihat  he  was 
eome  to  demand  satiafkclion  for  the  aifroiit  given  the 
evening  before. 

*'  Do  yon  nnderstond  tho  sword  ?**  sskeil  tho  count 

"That  is  no  business  of  yours,"  answered  the  abb^; 
*•  jon  will  see  that  by-and-by." 

«*Be  it  so,**  said  the  coant  *'  But  whero  shall  we  fix 
the  fleld  of  battio  ?*' 

'*0n  tho  very  spot  whore  the  affront  was  given," 
rejoined  tho  abb^. 

*'With  all  my  hfart,**  said  tho  count  and  getting 
ready  instantly,  he  ordered  his  horses  to  be  put  to  the  car- 
riage. 

Our  two  r(  paired  to  the  soene  of  the  previous  evening*8 
proceedings.  While  the  mu<^keteer  was  taking  off  his 
coat,  the  abl  d  took  a  pistol  out  of  his  pocket  and  dapped 
it  to  his  bre  ist. 

•*  We  are  not  come  here  to  fight,  Pir,"  snid  he.  ••You 
made  me  sing  yesterdav  against  my  will.  I  take  you  to  be 
a  good  dancer,  and  you  fehall  dance,  or  I  will  blow  out 
your  brains. " 

In  vain  the  soldier,  startled  at  the  pistol,  would  have 
ploadod  tho  laws  of  honor. 

mTmi  wtio  a  stranger  to  thorn  yosterday,**  said  the 
o  other  nsagOi  No  more  talk,  or  I 
4laM7.  lot  whal  will  oomo  of  it" 
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AWHITED   SEPULCHRE. 

By  M.  T,  CALDOR. 
Chapter  V. 


FoiLip  MAnygAif  took  his  waj  from  the  pension  down 
to  the  town  the  next  momiDg  at  an  early  hoar.  He  hud 
carefnllj  bnt  vainlj  searched  the  few  papers  to  be  fonnd 
among  the  dead  Eogliahmaa*8  effeois  for  anj  address  la 
England  whioh  might  give  him  a  clew  to  the  jonng  ladj't 
relfttiyea.  Bat  finding  in  the  weU-worn  pocket-book  a 
card  on  which  was  written,  '*  Address  all  letters  to  Oaleb  J. 
Howe,  Dmtmocke,  Wales,"  ho  had  ventnred  to  telegraph 
the  night  before  to  that  address.  He  cherished  a  atroog 
hope  that  this  morni&g'a  risit  would  ^d  a  telegram  Irom 
the  annt  counseliDg  the  jouDg  girrs  course^  or  asauring 
her  of  a  friend  waitinpj  for  her  upon  her  arrival  ia  London. 
Bat  he  woa  doomed  to  disappointment.  No  meosage  what* 
ever  had  been  retnmed. 
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He  went  on  to  the  hotel,  a  little  ohagrined  and  down* 
cast  for  this  failnre.     Mr.  Anderson  met  him  at  the  door. 

*'  Good^morniDg,  atr,"  he  said,  cheerilv.  **  This  ia  a  bad 
basineas,  is  it  not  ?  I  don't  think  the  poor  child  has 
slept  any,  jadging  from  mjr  wife's  account.  She  and  Kitty 
are  both  rather  knocked  up  by  the  night's  experience. 
Why,  sir,  this  lovely  girl  is  as  unaophisticated  as  a  baby. 
She  knows  nothing  of  society — nothing  at  alL  Tat  it 
saems  ^he  haa  been  a  regular  Boheoiian,  wandering  over 
tbe  Contioeiit  heru  and  there  for  yean,  all  alone  with  her 
father.  He  seems  to  ha?e  taaght  her  plenty  of  l^ook- 
knowledge,  but  to  have  given  her  no  opportunity  for 
anythiQg  else.  I  really  believe  she  has  never  had  ta 
intimate  friend  of  her  own  sei^*' 
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"Bol  aha  mmm  wy  (nd  of  this  «mt|'*  anggiitod 
Philip. 

'*  Bites  jour  loa^  man,  aha  haa  never  aean  her  I  She 
doea  noi  kuow  where  she  Uvea^  eren,  nor  in  what  pari  of 
Eogland  her  lather  wm  bom.  It  iin moat eztraordinery 
eaae.  Something  wrong  aomewhMa^  depend  npon  it, 
with  the  lather ;  beoanae  aha  lollBilaMr  1m  loTed  Eogland, 
end  yet  w^a  nerer  able  to  retom  to  ik  Poor  little  thing  I 
It  ia  a  aad  ease.'* 

«I  should  think  ao,  indeed,**  aaid  PhOip^  mefnlly. 
**  Zon  ai^  aha  never  aaw  the  aunt" 

**  Bo  ahe  aaja ;  bol  haa  kept  a  doeaeorreapondenoe  with 
her  all  the  lima  ainee  ahe  waa  able  to  write^  and  it  haa 
been  the  longiog  of  their  two  lives,  ahe  aaja,  to  meet  eaoh 
other  in  Eogland.** 

**  Oh,  well,  if  aba  haa  lettan,  that  is  enongh.  I  will  tele- 
graph tha  auK  aad  let  hev  know  exacUj  when  we  atart,** 
einlaimad  Fhiltp^  leaaanred  from  an  noexpaated  dilemnuL 

*^WaU#  eoaaa  in  and  aea  bar  for  joaraelL  Ktttj  aays 
*ahaia  loo  aweel  far  anything,'  if  you  can  nnderatand  the 
meaning  of  that  feminine  gibberiah.  Bat  I  do  wiah  ahe 
wovid  reoaa  iuto  » little  plainer  realization  of  hxt  ailna- 
tioa.« 

PMUp  feUewed  the  speaker  into  the  betel  reeeptlon- 
nxMB.  Miai  Anderaon  was  there,  but  neiihev  of  the 
yonapar-  ladiea  waa  viiibiei  !nia  fom^ev  came  to  meal 
Piiiiip  wUh  a  epcdial  saaile  and  an  extended  hatfd. 

*f  Oeod-morninit  Kc  Markhaak  I  am  afraid  yon  will 
ba  aiaipjpr4nted.  I  don't  thiato  Hw  poor  ehdd  haa  alept 
at  aU»  and  B&t^  doesn't  eaaa  feel  anre  that  .ahe  haa  maue 
any  advaaaa  into  her  oottidsaaew  She  ia  aitting  there  at 
thtf  winddtw  whioh  glvea  tba  eaafle  view  and  the  glimpaa 
of  the  fMuiofi.  '  And»  oh^  anoh  dreary,  daaolate  eyes  as 
theyaral  It  makea  my  heart  aaha^  It  ia  Taiy  difBonlt  to 
make  her  talk." 

'*That  is  not  strange,"  aaid  Philip,  compasaionately. 
'*  She  ia  ao  completely  bewildered  by  this  dreadtnl  shook." 

"Yea,  aud  ttien  she  hss  been — peculiarly  educated. 
Do  you  know,  I  don't  think  she  haa  learned  how  to  t)e  at 
eaae  in  the  aooiety  of  other  ladies  1  She  is  painf ally  at  a 
loss  with  Kitty,  though  my  daughter's  whole  heart  has 
gone  out  to  her." 

*'I  must  aacertain  her  aunt's  address.  I  meant  to  have 
surprised  her  with  a  telegram  this  morning.  Bat  my  ad- 
d  eas  was  probably  of  no  Uae,  for  there  has  been  no 
response." 

"It  is  very  fortunate  for  you  that  Miss  Van  Bentbnysen 
U  going  with  yon.  I  wish  she  could  be  a  little  more 
genial  in  her  manners.  Still  it  is  certainly  very  kind  in 
I  her  to  go,  for  I  kuow  she  inteuded  a  long  tour  abroad. 
But  I  will  briug  the  girlu  down  to  yon." 

And  she  left  the  room,  to  return  very  quickly,  followed 
by  their  sorrowful  gnedt  atid  Kitty,  her  cheery  face 
sobered  into  an  nnnsnal  gravity. 

The  sudden  glow  or  interest  which  broke  over  theyoun^, 
weary  cnnntenanoe  as  the  bine  eyes  f«  11  upon  Philip  waa 
painfully  apparent  to  them  alL  She  came  to  his  side 
caj(«rlT. 

••  Tne  burial  is  over.  They  ba^e  told  me  of  it  Oh, 
wh#»n  are  we  to  start  for  Engl  arid  ?" 

••To-morrow  morning,  I  hopt.  That  is,  if  you  are 
able.  I  am  sorry  to  bear  that  you  have  not  slepi  It 
would  very  much  retard  the  journey  il  ^ou  were  ill." 

"But  I  shall  not  be.     And  when  I  find  my  aunt  I  shall 

be  comrtorteJ  and  shall  real,  and  shall  know "    She 

paused,  and  the  pale  lips  qidvered  as  she  looked  np  ap* 
pxalingly  into  Philip's  face,  and  added  :  "I  am  ao  atrange 
BOW.    I  aeem  tc»  be  two  or  three  peraoua,  but  all  strange 

me.    I  don't  find  myself  any  more  than  I  find  my 


fiftther,  and  I  oannol  talk,    I  nam 
the  hoRibIa  atrangeoass  BWvUowa  < 

Mci  Andaraon  oonghed,  tahida  a  <ihnfclf^  of  Ibal 
Hia  wife  and  danguter  f nrtivalj  wiped  avagr  a  taab  M  | 
Philip  knewtbat  hia  own  ^ea  had  dimmad  with  aaatt 
dew,  ao  paOietic  wemtlia words  and  tka  wMlinl  taaa 

**We-wili  find  yoar  aant  aa  apaedily  aa  «a  eia  I ' 
think  it  would  ba  wisa  la  send  a  ftelegram  anaaas^ 
your  ooming,    Will  yoa  give  ma  licr  addxaaa  r*  he  aa^ 
gently. 

She  seemed  to  catch  tha  meanini^  of  all  lia  aaid  tela; 
without  that  painful  efbalto  aoqtdra  it  whioh  maM 
her  reoeption  oltither  paofMs^aonwriaaticm. 

"Aunt  Anne^a  addrsaal  mqr— whj ^    Anilm 

suddenly  she  wtnng  hnarhaaiia  wild|j,  and  fattaiad  ks 
hoarse  whispers  <•  WhjktXdn  sol  know  it.     I  wiala  af 
lellera  and  papa  alwaya  ineloaad  thana  in  hia.** 
•'Never  ndad,"  PhlUp  kMtenad   to  aaj, 
<*We  can  find  it  oal^  of  oeeaaa^ 
Yoa  aaid  ahe  lived  in  IaMada»l^ 

«*No,  not  in  London,  bat  In  tka  acnmlrj  oofaSdbrasM- 
where.    I  do  not  knawtbe  nama^  bal^  oh  I  I  knavta 
waU  by  bar  descripttona  thai  lakali  xaoogpniBo  evaiylUsi^ 
I  am  anra  that  I  ahalL    And  Ibangh  aha  haa  aavaff  ami  I 
m%  aha  loves  me— she  lovva  ma  dearly.  ** 

'*  I  should  like  to  have  her  mael  yon  in  liondon.    If  w 

oonld  telegraph  to  her  wa  might  inaoro  11     And  job 

never  aaw  your  f ather'a  letteia  after  thajr  waio  dfjaatsdr 

The  violet  eyes  deepened  tiU  tha  pnrpla  daptka  aeasMl 

almoat  black  ;  another  qnivar  oaaght  tho  aanailna  lipa 

Once,  a  long  tima  ag|0^"  aha  aiid»  alo  wl  j»  in  aa  ahant 

aaafBffiad  bj  oorioaity,  and  I 

Oil    I  want  to  hia  daak  aid 

ilout^  and  ka  talked  ti 

fioaaidwlMal 

II  waa  pnideallK 

aid  tell  ma  aiaiy- 

irto  aakoraetkts 


inartionlate  voice,  "I 

waited  till  he  had 

looked  at  the  letter, 

me  for  the  first  tima 

was  old  enough  to 

him  to  impart  the  knoiriadge^  ha 

thing.    And  until  that  tiaae  I  waa  n 


know.     Oh,  father,  father  T 

*•  If  you  could  .recollect  that  name  il  might  aaawer." 
said  Fhilip. 

The  others  tacitly  admitted  tliat  he  was  niost  fmnooaiftil 
in  dealing  with  the  girl,  and  they  atood  aaide 
but  not  interfering  in  the  conversation. 

••I  know  it  was  to  be  sent  to  Darmoobe,  Wales^  fori 
looked  up  the  name  on  the  map,  and  had  hard  vrork  to 
find  it.  I  think  all  letters  were  sent  thera^**  aUe  said, 
presently. 

•*  Ah,  perhaps  I  have  already  found  it  Caleb  J.  Hone* 
Darmoche,  Wrties,"  said  Philip. 

••  Yes,  that  is  the  nsme,  I  am  sure." 

•'  I  will  go  back  to  the  telegraph-offioe  again,  then.  An 
answer  may  yet  come,"  he  aaid,  with  reDewed  hope. 
**Bat  you  think  we  had  best  start  for  England,  whether 
we  hear  or  not  ?" 

••Oh,  yes,  yes  I  It  is  all  there  ia  left  for  ma,  to  laaeh 
England  and  my  Aunt  Anue^"  waa  anawerad,  •**s««tlj. 

••By*the-way,  she  was  your  father's  aialar.  Bat  ja  aha 
unmarried  ?  Would  her  name  still  tie  Miss  Anna  Yoim^a  f* 

••  Te<9,  oh,  yes,  ahe  is  unmarried,  and  waa  my  £sUiar> 
only  sister,** 

Here  M.ss  Van  Benthuyaoi'a  tall  flffara  appaawd,  aa- 
announcsd,  within  the  doorway*  She  looked  avaa  aaosa 
atrange  and  weird  than  at  Aral  to  Pbilip*a  af  aa^  bat  he 
bowed  with  due  deferenoe.  Vhndm  ooald  sat  axplaia  ta 
her  how  thankful  he  ahonid  ba  Ibr  bar  aompaay  biMk  ta 
Englandi  however  litfla  aha  might 


•I  prcanme  the 
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Harkham.     We  shall  start  for  England  in  the  morn- 
ing r 

"If  yoar  ooQTenienoe  will  permit^  madam/'  replied 
Philip. 

"  And  this  child  hears  nothing — from  England  ?  I  nn- 
der8tood  that  yon  had  telegraphed  ?" 

'*  As  yet  there  is  no  response.  Bat  I  still  hope  to  hear 
daring  the  day.  *' 

She  gave  a  short  nod,  as  sole  response,  and  tamed  to 
Kitty  Anderson,  who  was  evidently  as  mnch  of  a  favorite 
as  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  be  with  so  nnsympathetic 
anatare. 

*' Will  yon  beUeye  it,  Kitty,  that  shopman  undertook  to 
cheat  me — a  matter  of  fifty  marks— on  those  ivories  I 
seleoted  the  other  day  ?  Bat  he  foand  his  match.  I 
showed  him  my  memoranda,  and  told  him  he  mast  abide 
by  it,  or  not  a  pfenning  of  my  whole  order  would  be  his. 
He  blustered  and  whined,  and  spattered  an  indefinite 
amount  of  gibberish,  but  he  yielded  at  last  I  didn't 
leave  the  shop  till  I  saw  everything  secnrely  packed  and 
in  the  carrier's  hands." 

"  The  ivories  were  exquisite, "  said  Kilty,  laughing,  •  *  bat 
I  saspect  that  mamma  was  thoroughly  swindled,  so  I  am 
£lad  if  you  have  redressed  her  wrongs." 

"lam  not  very  often  imposed  upon  in  that  fashion," 
asserted  Miss  Van  Benthajsea,  triumphantly,  "though 
I  am  a  little  chagrined  by  my  defeat  at  the  jeweler's.  The 
wretch  saw  that  I  was  perfectly  in  love  with  that  set  of 
Berlin  jewelry.  I  never  saw  such  bracelets ;  if  a  spider 
had  woven  them  they  could  not  have  been  more  ethereal- 
looking  Why,  lace  itself  was  coarse  beside  them  I  I 
haggled  oyer  them  for  two  hours,  if  a  minute,  and  he  never 
abated  one  mark." 

"It  seems  strange  that  so  rude  a  material  as  that  iron 
can  be  wrought  so  daintily,"  observed  Mrs.  Anderson.  "I 
must  say,  though,  that  I  prefer  Oeaoese  tiligree." 

"The  Berlin  suits  me,*'  said  Miss  Viu  Benthnysen. 
"I  confess  I  would  like  to  set  a  diamond  in  those  bracelets. 
Then  for  my  wearing  they  would  be  perfect" 

*•  Iron  setting  for  diamonds  1"  ejaculated  Kitty.  "You 
are  determined  to  be  bizarre.  Miss  Van  Benthujsen." 

"  Nature  projected  that  determination,  I  snspect,"  said 
the  lady,  with  a  steady  flash  of  her  eyes.  "Oid  people 
are  apt  to  like  odd  surroundiogs.  At  least,  I  do.  I  shall 
be  very  proud  of  my  beautiful  Berlin  set,  when  I  wear  it 
at  home." 

"Then  you  were  conquered  once.  You  took  it  at  his 
price,"  laughed  Kitty. 

"Yes  ;  the  little  wretch  was  too  keen-eyed.  He  knew 
I  meant  to  have  it  If  I  coald  have  remained  a  week  I 
w^uld  have  manapred  it  on  my  own  terms.  The  only 
■itisfactiou  I  have  is  that  two  of  the  gold  pieces  I  gave  him 
were  pierced  and  short  of  weight  If  only  the  next 
p.^rson  to  whom  he  offers  them  demands  a  reduction,  I 
shall  be  comforted." 

She  joined  Kitty's  lauflrh. 

Philip  glanced  toward  Mit-s  Younge.  She  sit  with 
hands  dropped  listlessly  into  her  Up,  and  wenry  eyes 
gazing  dally  at  the  gray  sky,  which  was  threatening  the 
usual  Heidell>erg  experience  of  mi  t  aod  rain* 

It  was  very  evident  that  aho  had  not  heard  a  word  that 
passed  between  the  othersL 

"I  will  go  down  to  the  ofBoe  affaio.  A  teleprram  may 
have  arrivad  by  thia  time,"  be  sui  1,  feeling  that  in  this 
way  ODly  could  he  do  sDytbinflr  to  comfort  her  deaolatibn. 

Hr.  Anderson  roee  with  aUority. 

"  I  will  fro  with  yon  and  bring  back  the  word." 

And  as  th«T  atroHed  down  around  the  liUle  gnrden 
square  belon  iu«  hotel,  out  upon  Uut  pabiio  sUMrt,  the  two 


men  talked  with  tender  sympathy  about  this  peenliariy 
desolate  child,  thrown  thns  strangely  upon  their  care. 

"Miss  Van  Benthnysen  may  be  a  most  valuable  friend, 
provided  you  do  not  fiud  the  aunt,"  said  Mr.  Anderson. 

A  sadden  inspiration  flashed  upon  Puilip  as  the  thought 
came. 

"She  can  help  me  to  find  the  aunt^of  course  she  can. 
Miss  Van  Benthnysen  must  know  her  name  and  her 
address.  Thank  Heaven,  that  difficulty  will  be  avoided  if 
no  telegram  appears. " 

Oonsequently,  on  his  own  account  he  felt  less  disap- 
pointment to  find  no  message  waiting  for  him. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  Miss  Younge.  It  would  make  me 
very  happy  to  put  a  loving  message  from  this  aunt  into 
her  hands  to-day.  But  I  can't  think  it  will  appear  now. 
I  can  only  hope  to  find  her  friends  promptly  when  we 
reach  England,"  he  said,  as  he  parted  from  Mr.  Anderson. 
**  I  will  see  that  all  the  luggage  is  cared  for,  and  Cdli  at  the 
hotel  early  enough  to  take  leave  of  your  kind  wife  and 
daughter.  I  can  only  repeat  agiin  how  grateful  I  am  for 
your  assistance  in  this  sorrowful  affair." 

'<  It  is  little  enough  we  have  been  able  to  do ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  much  you  have  needed,  for,  as  I  told  mj 
wife  this  morning,  I  never  saw  a  clearer-headed  young 
fellow,  nor  a  more  discreet  one,  than  you  have  proved  your- 
self. I  shall  hope  to  renew  our  acquuintanoe  in  England, 
where  you  must  promise  to  call  promptly  when  weretnm. 
I  think  I  g4ve  you  the  card  yesterday." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  returned  Philip,  the  color  rising  a 
little  upon  his  ingenuous  countenance  at  this  unexpected 
tribute. 

"Mind  that  you  obey  me.  We  shall  all  wish  to  know 
more  of  you," 

And  with  a  worm  handclasp,  they  parted  at  the  oomer 
of  the  street,  and  Philip  pursued  his  way  up  the  mountain 
to  take  his  lost  dioner  with  Fran  Heller  at  the  penHan. 

While  it  was  stiil  early  in  the  morning,  the  last  adieuxto 
Heidelberg  and  the  Andersons  were  spoken,  and  it  seemed 
almost  as  dreamlike  to  Philip  as  to  the  pale  girl  who 
leaned  her  head  back  wearily  against  the  onshionei  side 
of  the  railway  carriage,  when  he  found  himself  seated 
opposite  Miss  Van  Benthnysen,  whizzing  away  from  the 
pleasant  old  town  and  the  placid  Nechar.  He  leaned  oat 
from  the  window,  and  gazed  wistfully  as  long  as  he  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  Konigsstahl  or  the  castle. 

He  had  been  so  absorbed  in  another'R  experience  that  he 
had  given  little  thought  to  himself.  He  realized  now  that 
it  also  meant  a  great  deal  to  him  to  leave  bin  pleasant 
student  life  and  go  out  into  the  unknown  world  which 
awaited  him.  Perhaps  ono  reason  why  his  sympathies 
had  gone  forth  so  freely  to  this  desolate  g^rl  wan  becAUse 
he  was  himself  so  isolated  from  ties  of  home  and  kindred. 
An  only  child,  with  hU  parents  both  dead,  and  th(^  nearest 
relatives  a  family  of  grown-up  cousins,  he  hod  f«lt  often 
enough  an  alien  and  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  he  possessed  a  cheery,  conrageous  dis  posit  too  which 
made  him  friends  wherever  he  went ;  and  one  unexpected 
piece  of  good  fortune  had  given  him  a  happy  laith  in  a 
c  )utinually  favoring  Pi  evidence. 

Fonr  years  before,  when  he  was  connting  up  hts  mesgre 
resources,  and  wonderincc  to  what  path  of  life  he  must 
turn  his  steps,  he  received  a  brief  and  business-like  letter 
from  the  solicitors  of  Golooel  ^Uloolm  Trente.  They  an- 
noanoed  that,  on  account  of  a  warm  intereel  in  hie  dead 
mother,  that  gentleman  required  her  son  to  be  edu- 
cated as  thoronghly  ns  might  beu  and  raoomroended  a 
faithful  devoMon  if»  Um  nsi--^  «  lUm  UnivetiHsr. 

Aeooramnyinsr  Mm ^  *('tto 

intunationilutgoi 
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■emi-ftnniud  appeanmoe  of  the  same  imporiaat  dooument 
Philip  wzote  an  enthnsiastio  letter  of  thanks,  direoted  to 
Colonel  Trente  throagli  the  aolioiton. 

He  had  no  reason  to  doabt  of  its  arrival  at  its  proper 
destination.  Bat  no  answer  ever  oame  back.  It  gave  the 
•warm-hearted  boy  a  pang ;  he  had  so  ardently  hoped  to 
win  the  afieotion  as  well  as  the  good- will  of  this  unknown 
benefaotor.  Every  year,  on  receipt  of  his  generous  allow- 
ance, he  wrota  a  similar  letter,  detailing  the  particulars  of 
his  work ;  what  he  planned ;  how  much  he  had  accom- 
plished. Twice  he  had  respectfully  hinted  his  desire  for  a 
scrap  of  advice  in  regard  to  a  certain  course.  Not  a  word 
had  ever  come  in  response.  And  now,  since  advancing 
manhood  had  broadened  his  ideas  and  deepened  his 
aspirations,  he  recognized  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
pursued  with  him,  though  his  heart  was  still  hungry  for 
a  word  of  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  man  instead  of  the 
student 

And  now,  at  last,  he  was  summoned  to  meet  Ck>lonel 
Trente  face  to  face.  Philip  was  as  full  of  romantic  cariosity 
as  a  girl  concerning  this  meeting  and  its  consequence& 
But  until  now  these  thoughts  had  been  held  in  abeyance 
by  his  deeper  interest  in  Miss  Tounge's  trouble.  For  a  few 
moments  he  gave  himself  up  to  selfish  absorption  and  the 
rapid  changes  of  his  mobile  face,  the  flashing  and 
darkening  of  the  eyes,  that  clung  fondly  to  the  fading 
outlines  of  the  grand  old  ruin,  awakened  Miss  Van  Ben- 
thuysen's  interest,  for  that  keen  eye  had  not  lost  a  single 
flitting  expression  on  the  goodly  young  countenance 
opposite  her. 

*<  Well,"  she  said,  her  jarring  laugh  breaking  the  silence 
rathei;  discordantly,  "it  is  evidently  quite  as  much  a  pleasure 
for  you  to  tarn  your  face  toward  England,  Mr.  Markham, 
as  f^^  the  rest  of  us.  You  may  keep  a  strong  rein  upon  it, 
but  jti^.  U^at  you  have  a  vivid  imagination.  You  hope 
for  SQ9ie(hing  brilliant  to  greet  you  there." 

Pl^li^gave  a  little  start,  and  came  back  from  his  day- 
dreap[)9.. .  Yes ;  Heidelberg  was  behind  him,  and  he  was 
set^g  out  for  England.  He  was  the  protector  of  this 
Utf^  traveling  party.  Here  was  Miss  Van  Benthuysen 
bo}t  upright  in  the  comer  opposite  him,  with  her  sable 
doAk  well  wrapped  about  her.  There  was  the  pale  orphan, 
drooping  listlessly  against  the  cushions  of  the  seat  beside 
himself,  and  Mitkens  was,  doubtless,  still  snugly  ensconced 
amidst  the  bundles  in  the  third-class  compartment,  where 
he  himself  had  consigned  her  by  her  mistress's  orders. 

He  gave  himself  a  little  shake  to  scatter  the  cobwebs. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Van  Benthuysen  ;  yoa  made 
a  remark,  and  I  scarcely  caught  its  drift." 

She  repeated  it,  giving  the  same  meaning,  in  substance, 
if  she  changed  the  words  a  little. 

Philip  smiled  good  humoredly. 

*'I  sappose  I  should  be  the  exceptional  man  if  I  did  not 
sometimes  baild  castles.  Bat  I  assure  you  they  are  very 
vague  and  exceedingly  Spanish." 

"Baze  them  down  promptly,"  said  the  lady,  briskly; 
"none  of  our  beautiful  dreams  come  true.'* 

•'None  of  them,"  repeated  Philip.  ** I  don't  like  you 
to  say  that,  Miss  Van  Benthuysen." 

"There  are  a  great  many  things  that  children  don't 
like,"  returned  she,  grimly. 

"  I  accept  the  little  slap,  but  I  still  take  exception  to  the 
declaration,"  he  returned  with  a  pleasant  smile.  "  I  insist 
that  a  gpreat  deal  comes  true." 

"Certainly,  all  our  evil  forebodings,  our  grim  glimpses 
of  black,  overhanging  clouds.  They  all  are  true —every 
one,  young  man."  And  the  cold,  steely  glitter  of  the  eyes 
confronting  him  made  him  wince.  But  he  shook  his  head 
and  maintained  his  position  manfully. 


**Not  more  than  tba  otheny  MIm  BanthiqrMB-  lonfi 
to  grand  old  anthoritiea  to  prore  it.  I  don't  ipmifciiie  ti 
assert  my  own  experienoe,  bat  theirs. 

"Hall  you  any  other  view  is  anant  nonMBse— eoa- 
aummate  folly.  And  that  man  or  woman  is  wiae  who  wvm 
back  the  deceitful  visions  of  hqpOi  Whan  yon  bava  liisd 
to  my  time  you  will  know." 

"Please  Heaven,  I  shall,  and  know  that  patient  sibrt 
wins  sacoess ;  that  unselflsh  love  reoeives  baok  its  own 
rich  largesse  of  answering  love  ;  that  faith  in  the  good, 
and  true,  and  pure  leads  far  up  the  hei^hta  abofe  thi 
black  clouds  and  tempests,"  answered  Philip^  reBpeeCfaOy, 
but  with  sturdy  persistence. 

Miss  Van  B^ithuysen  glared  at  him  aavagelj. 

"Love,  answering  love!  bah!"  she  spit  forth,  contempt- 
uously.  "  It  wins  deceit,  fraud,  treachery — and  it  reoeivsi 
back,  sometimes— its  ridhly  merited  pontahment  Yooag 
people  are  such  fools!  I  have  no  pstienoe  with  thsn. 
Gome  now,  I  can  see  some  of  your  visions  for  myselL 
You  are  thinking  of  taking  your  present  knightlj 
prowess" — and  she  nodded  her  head  signifioantly  toward 
the*  still  figure  beyond  him —  "  to  a  worthy  field.  Yoa 
picture  eager  arms  stretched  out  to  take  the  burden  boa 
you — everlasting  gratitude  to  be  your  guerdon.  I  dsn 
say  you  are  building  up  the  most  extraTsgant  hopes- 
ancestral  home,  family  honors,  boundleaa  wealth,  aU  to 
be  hunted  up,  to  fall  book  into  your  arms  at  lengtL" 
She  laughed  fiercely  and  saroaatically  as  she  oonoloded 
"Wait  and  see — see  what  you  will  find." 

"  I  trast  it  will  be  the  one  I  shall  seek.  Miss  Van  Bsn- 
thuysen,"  responded  Philip,  the  oolor  rising  in  his  ohaeki^ 
and  his  voice  betraying  something  of  the  indignation  be 
felt.  "If  I  only  find  the  affectionate  heart  for  whieh  ths 
needy  child  is  yearning,  my  efiorts  will  be  amply  zewazded 
and  my  part  will  be  ended.  I  build  no  other  antidpa- 
tions  here." 

"  And  if  you  don't  find  what  you  seek  ?**  qneationed  tho 
strange  woman,  bending  eagerly  toward  him. 

"Then  I  shall  ask  you  to  find  it  for  me,'*  answered  he. 
promptly  ;  and,  with  his  recovered  cheerineas  he  added. 
"  And  my  faith  still  serves  me  well  Miss  Van  Benthuj- 
sen,  I  believe  you  will  do  it" 

"Do  you  think  me  capable  of  impossibilities  ?" 

"  I  think  that  if  that  address  is  not  to  be  had  in  Ijondon, 
you  can  show  me  where  to  find  it,"  he  answered  again. 

"  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  that  name  until  yesterday 
at  the  hotel  iu  Heidelberg,"  she  said,  speaking  every 
syllable  slowly  and  impressively. 

He  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment,  then,  »miling 
still,  returned  : 

"  Bat  I  have  faith  that,  if  the  need  comes,  yon  will  find 
a  way  to  learn  it  What  I  hope  most  is  that  the  need  shall 
not  come." 

"I  made  a  mistake  in  sending  Mitkins  to  the  other  oar- 
riage,"  said  Miss  Van  Benthaysen,  dryly  ;  **  it  wonld  have 
been  wiser  to  keep  her  here." 

"  I  can  remedy  it,  if  you  like,  when  we  get  to  Frank- 
fort I  have  a  place  for  myself  in  the  seoond-dass  oarriage, 
and  I  dare  say  I  shall  occapy  it  a  good  deal  of  the  thne 
when  I  am  not  needed  here.  At  all  events,  yon  shall  have 
Mitkins  as  much  as  you  please^  beoause  she  will  take  my 
seat  whenever  you  wish  her  in,  or— me  out"  He  lan^^isd, 
roguishly,  as  he  said  it,  and  added,  **  Shall  I  go  now  T** 

"  Na  Atter  all,  you  are  only  a  boy.  I  may  tnaoh  yon 
something  before  we  reach  England,  yonng  sfE.** 

"By  all  means  lawful  I  beaeedh  yoa  to  do  It  Vov, 
then,  are  we  friends  again  T* 

He  put  out  his  hand,  playfnlfy,  and,  maeh  to  ^ 
prise,  that  long,  lank  member  of  ben  was  laid  iM 
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CoiiONEi^  Trexte  went  away  with  Wurde  on  the  Hkj  of 
the  Uwyer^s  visit,  and  did  not  retnrn  until  the  next  daj, 
qaite  late  in  the  eveninpf* 

Bogfr  followed  immediatelj  to  Ida  mAsier^s  obftmber, 
and  found  him  seated  at  the  dressing- table,  looking  bo 
worn  and  weary  that  the  laithfnl  friend  and  servant  gave 
a  most  audible  sigh, 

*'Are  yon  there,  Boger?  I  wish  yonr  leal  old  heart 
would  not  qniver  nnder  every  pang  of  grief  that  transfixes 
mine/'  he  said,  regretfully.  "  Yet  I  am  selfish  enoagh  to 
rejoioe  in  yonr  thorough  sympathy/* 

"Ah,  8ir»  if  I  might  have  taken  all  this  tronbla  on 
myself,"  sighed  Roger,  "and  spared  you/' 

**My  faithfnl  friend,  I  must  tell  yon  what  I  have 
learned  to-day.  You  mnst  read  the  letter  i^Iiss  Annette 
left  me,  and  that  strange  one  she  wrote  to  Warde.  It  is 
possible  you  may  understand  what  she  means  by  saying 
that  my  mother  promised  her  she  would  LeaYe  some  ex* 
phination  for  me.  Sit  down  in  the  chair  there,  Boger. 
Forget,  as  I  do,  that  jou  are  my  servant,  and  read  the 
letters.  Let  me  see  what  you  will  think  of  this  startling 
development*' 

And  Malcolm  Trente  leaned  baok  in  his  own  ohair  and 
watched  the  old  servitor,  while  he  adjusted  the  g  las  sea, 
whioh  he  first  carefully  polished,  apon  a  broad  bandana 
handkerohief,  aod  then  slowly  unfolded  the  letters  and 
read  them  standing,  despite  the  injunotion  to  the  contrary. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  until  each  letter  was 
slowly  and  carefully  mastered.  Though  Colonel  Trente's 
face  bore  evidence  of  excitement  and  impntienoe,  and 
Boger's  hand  presently  shook  so  that  the  paper  rattled 
audibly.  But  when  the  reading  was  oooomplishod  master 
and  man  faced  each  other  with  eagerly  questioning  eyes. 

**Oh^  Colonel  t  Mr.  Malcolm^  what  do  you  thluk?'* 
burst  forth  Boger. 

"Toll  me  your  opinion,  Roger,"  demanded  the  other, 
peremptorily. 

The  old  man  lifted  one  hand  to  sweep  away  the  gray 
hair  dropping  down  over  his  forehead,  and  swallowed 
twice  before  he  could  articulate  his  answer. 

**I  am  sfraid,  Mr.  Malcolm— I'm  desperately  afraid  that 
there's  Bomethiog  in  it/* 

Colonel  Trente  groaned. 

•'Boger,  have  you  ever  had  such  a  doubt  before— in 
the  years  gone,  I  mean?'*  he  added,  hoarsely, 

**  I  oan't  deny  that  I  did,  but  I  never  oonld  find  any 
proof,  and  I  laid  it  to  my  dislike  of  him.'* 

*' Your  dislike  of  him?  You  never  told  me  that,  Boger. 
I  might  have  trusted  to  your  instincts,  for  I  have  always 
said  they  were  something  superhuman.  When  did  you 
dislike  him,  Boger  ?" 

"Always,  Mr.  Maleolm.  I  used  to  blame  myself  and 
say  I  was  jeaioos  because  you  love^l  him  so  much/' 

••  I  did  love  him.  God  knows,  I  gave  him  what  was  left 
of  a  bruised  and  ri£ed  heart,"  muttered  Colonel  Trente, 
fiercely.  *'  And  was  he  the  viper  who  stnng  all  my  hopes 
to  their  death?  Boger,  there  is  no  more  rest  for  me, 
night  or  day ->  there  is  no  more  rest  for  me  till  I  silt  this 
to  the  bottom/' 

Boger^s  honest  face  overflowed  with  oommiseratiog 
devotioii  as  he  gased  back  to  thoee  appealing  eyea. 

**  I  ^ink  I  remember  the  day.  sir,  that  Madime  Tiente 
met  Mifli  AnnMte;  X  was  driving  hi*r  myself  fn  tbe  pony 

phaatOO*      She  got   out  Wt    thn   rmrk,  nml    ihi%    twn    Uilioa 

walked  tog6tI]«T  round  > 

tbo  fdaolahi  in  Ik    t  wn^runi  ^i 

Di>ttlBg  of  tti9  ooQimoQ  sort  ol  t  • 


handkerchiefs  more  than  once ;  both  of  them  did»  sir*. 
And  my  lady,  when  she  came  back  to  the  phaeton^  was 
very  grave  and  thoughtful—  I  wondered '* 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  rubbod  his  hand  tremulously 
across  his  forehead, 

**  Well,  Roger,  why  did  you  stop  ?" 

"I  thought  of  something  she  siid,  sir.  Oh,  my  old 
brain  !    Why  oan*t  I  think  what  I  answered  her  V 

Colonel  Trente  saw  that  some  perplexed  thought  was 
worrying  the  old  man,  and  waited  in  silence,  though  hia 
whole  frame  quivered  beneath  his  impatience. 

•*0h,  sir,  it's  of  no  use,  I  can't  think/*  groaned  Boger, 
presently. 

"About  what,  Roger?" 

**  What  I  answered  her.  It  flashed  across  me  that  she 
said  to  me,  just  before  we  drove  into  the  avenue,  *  Roger, 
if  I  wanted  to  put  a  paper,  or  a  letter,  for  your  Mr. 
Malcolm  to  find— not  right  away,  but  to  certainly  find, 
by-and*by,  what  place  should  I  put  it  in  ?*  *' 

•*  Good  Heavens  I  you  think  Miss  Annette  was  right ; 
that  she  wrote  something,  as  she  promised,  nod  put  it 
away  for  me  to  find?  You  think  my  mother  went  home 
and  wrote  something  meant  for  my  eye  alone?**  exoloimeij 
Malcolm  Trente. 

"  I  know  she  wont  into  the  library,  and  was  there  a  long 
time,  I  remember  that  she  called  me  for  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  that  when  I  carried  it  in  her  eyes  were  red,  and  she| 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying,  and  that  there  was 
sealed  letter  on  the  table.  Yes,  fiir,  I  do  believe  she  wrote 
it  for  you,** 

**  Her  papers  are  all  in  the  escritoire  where  she  left 
them.  But  I  was  certain  that  I  looked  them  all  througb« 
Bring  the  escritoire  here,  Boger.  The  keys  are  on  my 
ring,     I  will  look  everything  carefully  over  to-night** 

**  It  won't  be  there,  Mr.  Malcolm.     I  am  sure  it  won*L 
Why  can't  I  think  what  I  told  her  when  she  asked  that  1 
Stupid  dolt  that  I  ami    But  it  will  come  to  me,  it  mu 
come  to  me/'  declared  Roger,  vehemently. 

*'  But  I  will  look  over  tbe  escritoire  and  satisfy  myself 
concerning  those  papers  ;  that  is  the  least  lean  do,**  iaidl 
Colonel  Trente,  gravely.     '^I  would  rather  you  should^ 
bring  it  than  Jean,  if  you  please,  Boger," 

Boger  started  quickly  in  answer  to   this   appeal,  and. J 
promptly  appeared   again,  wheeling   in   the   light   desk' 
from  the  adjoining  apartment  until  he  had  placed  it  before 
his  master. 

"  It  will  take  you  a  long  time,  Mr.  Malcolm,  and  you 
are  so  tired  now/*  he  said,  depreoatingly.  **Couldn*t  I 
help  you  a  little  ?** 

The  master  looked  over  to  him  with  a  grateful  gleam  in 
his  melancholy  eye, 

'■  Yes,  Boger,  if  you  will  share  my  vigil  I  think  it  will 
help  me  just  to  see  you  here.  Only  I  don't  like  to  deprive 
you  of  your  sleep." 

"  I  couldn*t  sleep,  knowing  you  were  awake  here.  1^1 
tell  Jean  to  go  to  bed,  sir ;  that  I  can  attend  to  his  duties^ 
sir,  if  you  are  willing.  ** 

•*  Certainly.  Only,  Boger,  you  must  be  sparing  of  your 
strength.  Remember,  you  are  twice  ten  years  ahead  of 
me,  and  we  must  manage  to  last  each  other  out.  My 
good  fellow,  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  either  that  sees  the 
other  taken  away.  Your  strength  offsets  my  age.  We 
must  manage  to  wear  out  together,  Roger/* 

**  Please  God,  sir/*  lesponded.  Roger,  fervently. 

*rheu  for  two  hours  they  were  busy  over  the  papers, 
V.vctrxr  bundle  was  untied,  every  envelope  carefully  opened, 
i  ia  faiiL,     Colonel  Trente  put  them  all  back  at  last, 
*~h  of  disappointment, 

t  •xp#ot  it,  sir,"  said  Boger.    **Sh6  put  it 


iriiere  I  tald  her  jou  would  be  hkeij  U>  Und  ik     If  I  can 
911I/  think.     Perhaps  I  almU   to«mgm^wh6ii  I  go  to 
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And  J  on  otigbt  to  be  there,  Roger,  '*  aaid  the  DUMter — 

jon  OQgbt  to  be  tbore  tbm  momeiit.  Ja^^t  look  to  the 
grate,  sod  throw  oai  mj  dresaing-gown^  Jean  will  be  in 
earl  J  euougU  to  get  oat  the  morning  clothes.  And  now, 
good -night — good -night,  lejil  old  Eoger.** 

But  yery  etirlj  in  the  inorniQg  Boger  was  at  his  master's 
door  with  the  oup  of  oofTee  to  be  oarried  in  to  him.  Jean 
raMOQstruted  indigaantlj  at  this  iofrlngemeat  upon  his 
owseepeoiiil  duties ;  bnt  Boger  wayed  him  Lack  with  cia 
authoritative  gesture* 

"lam  to  see  the  colonel  this  morning  at  onoe,  Jean, 
and  I  may  as  well  take  the  oofiTdO  along.  You  kaow  he'll 
agree  to  what  1  say  about  it," 

Yes,  Jean  koew  that  very  well,  and  shrugged  his  Froooh 
ahouldera  in  disgust  at  the  master's  taste,  but  dnred  not 
gire  any  farther  sign  of  his  wrutbfol  jealoasy  of  old 
Boger's  inBueaoa 

And  Bog^r  went  on  into  the  bedroom  with  the  ooffee. 

••  What,  Boger,  you  f*  said  the  mabter*  reproachf aUy. 
••Wby  did  yon  leave  yoiir  bed  so  early,  after  our  late 
hours  last  night  ?" 

•»0h,  Mr.  Maleolm.  T  dreamed  that  ride  all  over  last 
night,     I  saw  my  lady  so  pliutily*     I  henrd  her  talk  1" 

**I>*d  the  ithole  come  back  to  yoa  ?**  he  asked,  quickly, 
raisiDg  bimaelf  up  agaiust  the  pillows. 

•*  All,  no,  sir  !  She  asked  it — the  question — and  then  I 
gave  a  great  start,  and  thought,  *  >]ow  I  phall  koow  where 
to  tell  Mn  Mulcolm  to  look/  and  at  that  I  woke  up.  But 
never  fear,  I  shall  dream  it  agaiu  ;  I  shall  kno'-'  the  whole 
soon  ;  I  atn  quite  certain  of  it." 

^vLet  na  hope  so.  What  else  have  you  to  tell  ?  I  can 
^ead  yoor  face,  Boger — there  is  sometbing  more/* 

'*Te3,  sir.  I  was  out  walking  an  hour  ago,  trjiog  to 
Beige  upon  the  clew,  and  I  saw  a  horseman  at  the  turnpike. 
I  knew  him  at  once,  and  I  followed  to  Bm  where  Mr. 
Algernon  Thornton  was  going  so  early  in  the  morning.*' 

**  Algernon  Thornton  V*  ejaculated  Colonel  Treutf. 

"Yea,  sir,  IVIr.  Thornton  himself;  and  ho  rodo  over  to 
Miss  HeiiChman's  house  and  stopped  at  the  door  to  ask  of 
the  honaekeeper  the  parriaulara  of  her  death.  She  thinks 
he  was  wonderfully  kind  and  feeling  for  poor  Miss  An* 
nettdw  Ht?  talked  with  her  twenty  minutes  or  more,  and 
theo  be  rode  o0  at  a  rattling  paoe,  and — I  went  in.  Hi^ 
asked  a  good  many  questions,  among  them  if  you  had 
c^Uled  on  MUs  Annette  lately,  and  if  Miss  Annette  had 
ever  sent  for  you,  and  if^Mr.  Wsrde  had  any  special 
bnsineea  here — that  he  was  down  yesterday." 

** Boger/'  spoke  out  Malcolm  Trente,  hoarsely^  "that 
man  ia  guilty  T' 

^*  If  he  is,  we  will  find  him  out  at  last,**  said  Boger, 
Sternly. 

**Ah.  BogeTj  we  ©an  never  unravel  the  bitter  sorrow  of 
my  life.  Bnt  we  will  penetrate  this  mystry.  We  will 
find  what  was  the  fate  of  Eveline,  We  will  tear  awi&j  this 
Silence  and  invisibility  which  hides  Horace  Henchmtm. 
You,  Boj;er,  only  you  beside  myself  know  the  darkest 
secret  of  the  whole — why  I  live  alone  in  this  once  happy 
home  of  mine^  a  wifeless,  childless  man.  Not  even 
Wiirde,  who  has  oonduoce  1  the  secret  search  for  so  many 
years,  sospecta  the  real  truth.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen 
that  he  almost  deapiseil  me  as  an  inraturtted  man*  ab« 
aurdly  dovoud  to  the  memory  of  a  per6dious  woman. 
And  I  kept  silent,  for  her  snks  —for  hers,  living  or  dead, 
since  in  either  case  it  must  be  danger  to  p«a^  and  dis- 
honor to  memory.  Dar  Mr.  B^i^^r,  I  tliink  we  shall 
bun  the  truth  now.     Bat  1  wish  it  oould  be  dona  without 


troubling  you  with  all  these  ugly  memories.  I 
that  those  young  men  were  oonung  to-day  to  divert  your 
mind.  It  is  possible  they  muy  arrive.  At  ail  eventa,  Lhe^ 
houi^  Will  aoou  be  faU.  I  have  invited  a  pleaaani 
Major  Chilson  and  bis  wife  and  dioghtera  will  le  with 
as  long  as  the  Thorntons  stay.  Now  you  may  call  Jean ;  I 
shall  be  in  the  library  in  an  hour/* 

Boger  passed  out  of  the  chamber,  castinn  &  iMt  wistful 
glance  behind  him. 

The  old  man's  heart  was  full  of  tenderest  commia 
tion.     He  alone   knew  what  a  dreary  life   had  been  efl 
dured   by  this    grand,   brave,   loving    msn.     And  whefl^^ 
scarcely  two  hours   later,  the  Hon.  Algernon  Thornton 
stepped  airily  across  the  hall  and  awed  the  other  servantaj 
with    that    grand,   benign  preaenoo   of    his,   old  Bog 
clinched  his  bands  and  said,  within  Ms  angry  thought  i 

*'  Algernon  Thornton,  if  I  thought  it  was  you,  if  I  was 
sure  it  was  you,  I  am  not  certain  but  these  eld  hands  of 
mine  should  throttle  you  where  you  staad  this  minute," 
Bnt  he  stepped  briskly  into  the  library  and  dosed  the 
door  behind  him. 

•*Mr.  Thornton  Is  outside,  Colonel  Trente,"  ho  to- 
nounoed,  in  a  lowered  voice. 

"Ah!**  and  a  quick-drawn  breath    accompanied    tho 

monosyllable. 

The  next  moment  Muloolm  Trente  spoke  quietly, 

**  Will  you  hand  uje  that  portfolio,  Boger  ?** 

And  when  Mr.  Thornton  was  shown  into  the  gruid  old 

room  he  fomnd  its  master  standing  up  before  a  table,  with 

b  'th  handa  occupied  in  slipping  a  valnable  engraving  into 

its  proper  fastening.     He  spoke  promptly,  in  a  nainrul 

and  cheery  voice. 

**  Ah,  Aigemon,  is  it  you  7  Yon  are  quite  a  stranger  m 
these  parts.  Pray,  excuse  my  not  commg  forward,  for 
you  Bee  my  hands  just  now  are  imperatively  occupied. 
Take  a  seat  I  was  hoping  to  see  you  soon.  Hare 
Boger,  come  and  help  me.  These  euHings  are  too  clc 
and  there  is  danger  of  the  print's  beit  g  bent" 

It  took  a  few  seconds  of  Boger*3  help  to  get  the  piotnroil 
hack  into  its  place ;  by  that  time  the  visitor  was  seated, 
ond  Colonel  Trente,  dropping  the  portfolio  into  its  place, 
and  falling  back  into  bis  own  chair,  quite  forgot  to  Oumo 
forward  for  the  aconstomed  handshaking. 

Algernon  Thornton's  keen  eye  took  a  furtive  surrey  of 
bis  ht.st*d  cOTintenaoce.     It  was  ligbted  by  a  bland  ami> 
but  had  a  worn  and  pallid  look  tha^  somehow,  deef) 
bis  secret  uneasiness. 

'*  Are  yon  quite  well«  Malcolm  ?  It  seems  to  ido  jcnr 
color  is  not  as  good  as  usual,*'  he  asked,  with  an  air  of 
extreme  solicitude. 

"Oh,  I  dare  say.  Tve  been  indoors  rather  more  than 
usual,  and  without  much  to  enliven  mo.  So,  of  ooutaa^  I 
get  trisfe  and  wilted.  But  I  am  ta  have  an  improvsmoRl 
eoon,  1  trust.  By-t he-way,  I  hope  Mrs.  Thornton  and^ 
her  daughter  have  listened  favorably  to  my  plea*  I  trn 
I  am  to  see  them  next  week  at  The  Towers  T*  , 

**To  refuse  such  a  iavor  would  l>e  far  from  tlii  ir 
thoughts,  I  assure  you.  Maude  is  quits  wild  oveir  thit 
prospect  And  it  chimes  iu  most  harmoniotisly  with  my 
plans.     I  am  at  work  on  that  ahooting-box  a^ain.*' 

*'0f  course  you  wtll  make  your  headquitrtesi  heni  vitlij 
Mrs.  Thornton,"  asid  the  host,   in  the  moal 
tones.     •*  Now,   then,  tell  me  about  yourself — nv' 
papers  don't  tell,  yau  know.     O^  course,  I  com 
Ihe  politic  I  height  to  which  you  have  mountod,  lUe  a %- 
nilies  and  the  honors  and  applause,  and  ail  thai.     It  waS^ 
always  more  in  your  tine  than  mine.     I  niTtr  onnrd  for 
mich  i^bttenng  banblea.     Y<»a   have  »OLildad  ma  maaj  4 
limtf  lor  my  lack  of  &mbttioa«  and  my  loollab  apgineU* 
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tion  of  happiness  uid  lora  Wall,  well»  ycm  haTo  afctained 
both,  and  I  ait  here  aione,  poesening  neither.  Ihis  life 
of  ours  is  a  carious  thing,  is  it  not,  Algernon  ?  Now  1 
suppose  that  jon  will  claim  that  yon  have  made  your  own 
way,  seized  yoor  own  trinmphsy  aud  that  I,  sitting  passive 
and  spiritiessi  have  deserved  to  hold  empty  hands  ?*' 

He  looked  over  to  his  guest  with  tranquil  eyes,  half 
lighted  with  the  listless  smile  on  his  lips. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Thornton  swept  another  swift 
survey,  and  then  answered,  promptly : 

"Now,  Maloolm,  old  fellow,  how  can  you  attribute 
anything  so  unkind  to  me  ?  I  do  not  hold  that  your 
hands  are  empty.  You  occupy  an  honorable  position,  you 
are  the  head  of  a  flue  old  estate,  and  you  fill  the  position 
worthily.  Heigh  hoi  how  do  you  know  that  I  do  not 
envy  you  your  freedom  from  'oarking  care,'  from  the 
buzz  and  whirr  of  the  world's  turmoil  and  feverish  strife?" 

*'  Can  that  be  so  V  retorted  the  other,  lightly.  «<  Why, 
then,  of  oonrs(>,  we  are  quits.  Besides,  I  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  your  success.  Yon  know  you  were  always 
my  hero,  Algernon.  From  the  time  I  was  your  devoted 
fag  at  college  till  I  grew  np  to  manhood  you  were  always 
my  admiration  and  delight." 

"I  am  proud  and  grateful  to  remember  it,  Maloolm," 
spoke  the  other,  quickly,  and  his  voice  was  a  little  hnsky. 

'*It  is  odd,  now  that  I  look  back  upon  it  in  a  sort  of 
outside  way.  I  see  how  very  odd  it  is  that  I  was  so 
devoted  to  you ;  my  love  for  you  was  really  a  sort  of 
womanish  weakness,"  pursued  Colonel  Trente,  musingly. 
**I  did  not  believe  there  could  be  a  flaw  in  your  character, 
nor  a  selfish  element  in  your  affection." 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Thornton  stirred  uneasily  in  his 
comfortable  easy -chair.  He  did  not  enjoy  the  drift  of  the 
conversation. 

*<How  beautiful  your  estate  is  looking  now,  Malcolm  I 
You  care  for  it  with  the  generosity  of  your  character."  he 
remarked. 

••Yes,"  returned  the  other,  gravely,  ••and  why  shouldn't 
I?  It  is  all  I  have;  it  takes  the  place  of  father  and 
mother,  wife  and  child.  Why  shouldn't  I  love  my  trees, 
my  la^ns  and  meadows  ?" 

••  To  be  sure.  It  is  most  natural  and  very  commendable. 
Ah!  by-the*way,"  and  the  fluent  member  hesitated  and 
stammered,  as  he  had  not  done  since  he  was  a  plodding 
schoolboy,  asking  himself  where  should  he  find  a  safe 
and  comfortable  subject  for  conversation.  ••You  must 
allow  Maud  to  see  all  the  beauties  of  your  woods.  She  is 
an  enthusiast  in  such  things,  perhaps  because  she  has  been 
condemned  to  so  much  city  life." 

••I  am  told  she  is  a  great  belle  and  very  beautiful." 
observed  Malcolm  Trente.  ••Tell  me,  Algernon,  are  not 
your  worldly  success,  your  political  triumphs,  dust  and 
ashes  beside  the  love  of  this  child,  bone  of  your  bone, 
flesh  of  your  flesh?  How  many  times  I  have  tried  to  picture 
to  myself  what  it  would  be  to  me  to  have  a  child  of  my 
own  I  Algernon,  was  not  that  band  pitiless^  should  it  not 
be  accursed — which  struck  away  from  me  such  beautiful 
hopes  ?" 

The  man  addressed  felt  a  sharp  stab  within,  but  his 
smile  was  self-possessed  and  bland  as  he  returned  : 

••My  poor  Malcolm,  you  brood  over  those  memories  till 
they  are  morbid.  Surely  it  lay  in  your  own  hands  to 
remedy  the  lack.  It  is  not  even  yet  too  late  for—  you — 
to  marry," 

Malcolm  Trente  lifted  his  eyes  and  fixed  a  qniet  but 
steady  look  upon  him,  until,  despite  his  marvelous  self- 
oontiol,  those  pale-blue  eyes  of  the  other  wavered  and 
imnie^  aside. 

Then  the  hoti  laughed,  softly,  and  as  ne  tonehad  the 


bell  he  said,  in  a  more  animated  tone  than  he  had  yet  vsed: 
••Well,  to  be  anre^  we  have  drifted  off  from  presaat 
matters.  Boger,  aak  some  one  to  bring  iu  aome  wine  and 
a  tray  of  ref  reanments.  Mr.  Thornton  iias  rode  some  dis- 
tance this  morning,  I  judge.  And  now,  Algernon,  when 
may  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  ladiea  here  ?" 

••Early  in  the  week." 

And  the  speaker  eagerly  accepted  the  wine,  which 
Boger  poured  for  him  before  he  left  the  room  again.  As 
he  filled  it  again  he  held  it  up  to  the  light  to  admire 
its  sparlding  purity,  and  while  his  faoe  was  ihna  half 
concealed  from  view,  he  said  : 

••I  was  much  pained  to  see  Miss  Henchman's  death  in 
the  pspers.  Poor  thing  I  I  am  afraid  hers  was  a  dreary 
life.     Have  you  seen  anything  of  her  lately,  Malcolm  V" 

'•  No  ;  and  it  pained  mo  to  remember  how  I  had  kept 
away  from  her,  when  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  my  selfish- 
ncss.  I  ha7e  not  spoken  with  her  for  twenty  years.  I 
have  not  seen  her,  except  in  her  carriage,  for  two  years, 
certainly." 

Mr.  Tbornton's  faoe  brightened. 

••Perhaps  she  was  thankful  to  go,"  he  said, 

*•  Yes,  I  dare  say,"  answered  Colonel  Trente ;  ''it  is  one 
of  the  unsolved  problems  why.  That  was  a  tragic  afiisir, 
after  all,  Algernon,  though  you  used  to  tell  me  it  would 
pass  away  and  be  forgotten  by  every  one.  How  many 
spoiled  lives  can  be  counted  for  it,  I  wonder  ?  Mine  and 
Miss  Annette's,  oertainly,  and  poor  Henchman's,  too,  I  am 
positive^  and — ^well,  never  mind.  If  we  believe  in  a  watch- 
ful Providence,  I  suppose  we  must  trust  that  some  time 
the  vengeance  aome  one  has  deserved  will  fklL  Ah, 
Boger " 

•'A  visitor,  sir, "and  Boger  laid  a  card  beside  hia  master. 

"OsOmiET  CABIJNOrOBD." 

••Ah,  my  young  Oxford  graduate.     Let  him  come  in.. 
Don't  rise,  Algernon." 

••  Thank  you ;  but  I  promised  to  see  the  keeper  at  twelve, 
and  I  have  just  time  to  do  it     Oood-moming. " 

••  Good-morning.  Ck)me  and  see  the  ladies  freqaently, 
and  make  your  headquarters  here  with  them." 

And  again  Golonel  Trente  bowed  courteously,  but  did 
not  come  forward  with  extended  hand. 

Was  it  accidental  or  intentional  ?  The  Hon.  Algernon 
Thornton  pondered  upon  this  question  all  the  time  occu- 
pied by  his  ride  back  to  the  little  house  in  Thornton 
Wood. 

And  when  he  dismounted  he  was  no  more  satisfied  than 
when  he  set  out. 

••For  he  urges  our  coming  to  him  as  guests,"  he  solilo- 
quized, ••and  he  has  not  seen  Miss  Annette." 


Chapteb  VII. 

••I  OAN  do  nothing  with  the  child,"  said  Miss  Ysn  Ben- 
thuysen  to  Philip  Markham,  as  she  walked  into  one  of  the 
little  waiting-rooms  of  the  refreshment-station  upon  his 
arm,  instead  of  following  her  usual  custom  of  having  Mit- 
kins  bring  her  np  of  tea  and  sandwich  into  the  railway 
carringe. 

•*  You  mean,"  began  Philip,  with  a  half-smile  and  in  an 
interrogative  tone  of  voice,  understanding  her  well  enough 
by  tbis  time  to  know  that  she  would  promptly  fill  in  his 
blanks,  if  she  were  in  a  loquacious  mood. 

••  That  she  will  not  talk  to  me  of  her  own  accord  ?   Yi  s 

that  is  what  I  mean.    I  have  asked  her  a  aoore  of  qnes- 

tiona.     To  the  direot  onea  I  get  'Yes'  or  *No,*  and  to  thn 

others  generally,  'I  don't  know/    The  girl  doesn't  kn^w 

*  how  to  UVi." 
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Bui  jvra  win  allow  iluii  Mm  U  m 
md  Ume  to  ie«l  h^  ftbiHties  thflt  waj,"  lie  Answered, 
liavo  my  own  theory  about  her.  Thim  nn girlish 
»nd  retieenoe  is  aot^  I  imii^e,  entirely  the  ooDeeqtieQoe 
of  the  daze  of  tbia  nndden  lorrow.  I  think  it  ia  also  the 
result  of  habit  and  her  peeiiLiar  edneatioiiH.  I  •hooM  not 
be  snrpiiaed  to  learn  that  ahe  talked  irery  little  even  with 
ber  father.  All  her  enthtifiiasia  seenu  to  have  fioweied  out 
toward  thk  silent  annt  in  Ed  gland/* 

Hifla  Van  Benthnyaen  nodded  her  acknowledgmeDt  of 
bis  speeoh,  but  was  inai  then  too  bnay  in  argning  with  a 
pretty  German  girl  about  the  prioo  of  a  baaket  of  oherries 
to  answer.  But  as  they  went  baok  toward  the  tiaJn  and 
their  eaniage,  the  said  : 

"  Don't  be  snlky,  yonng  man.  Mitldna  is  a  great  deal 
better  in  the  other  class,  and  I  like  yon  to  Uk  to  Conie 
in  and  see  if  yon  oira  bav^  better  sneoees  than  mine  with 
thia  yoQog  Sphinx." 

Philip  smiled,  not  withont  a  momentarj  gfataOoatton  at 
bis  couaeioTisiiees  of  having  conqnered  znore  than  Bphinx 
in  thua  van  qui  shin  g  the  redoubtable  dragon  of  Miss  Tan 
Benthuy sen's  distrait 

And  he  entered  tha  oarriai^e,  and  earefnlly  examined 
the  waiter  set  in  the  yonng  girl*s  lap,  saying,  playfully  : 

'*  Ha^e  yon  been  obedient^  Misa  Tonnge  ?  I  must  not 
find  a  drop  of  ooffee  in  that  otipv  nor  a  crmnb  of  the  aaod- 
wieK" 

Th«  wIMlil  bliu  ey  ee  looked  np  to  his  tmstfally^ 

•*  X  did  the  best  I  oonld-*that  yon  might  see  I  tried  to 
please  yoD." 

"  Then  X  mustn't  acold  at  finding  all  the  cake  nntouehed/' 
be  retnmedi  *'  Here,  gar'pon,^*  and  he  thrust  the  waiter 
forth  to  the  white-aproned  tod  waiting  for  it 

He  saw  the  look  of  relief  breaking  oTer  the  pale  yonng 
face  aa  he  look  his  seat ;  so  she  wia  glad  to  hsre  hioi  re- 
main in  the  oarriage.  The  next  Instant  he  eheekad  the 
little  throb  of  vanity  with  the  thought 

Bnt  who  oonld  help  it  after  being  shut  np  with  Miss 
Tan  Benthnysen  and  her  mereilesa  qaestioning  ? 

"At  the  next  stopping' place  you  must  get  out  and  take 
a  tnm  up  and  doirn  the  platform, "  he  added,  as  the  train 
started  o^  amidst  the  incefisant  little  tinkle  of  the  eleetrio 
bell  and  the  mah  of  an  i abound  train, 

**  Yoit  think  we  may  go  on  without  any  delay  T*  she 
asked,  presently. 

**  Oertainlyp  if  the  ladies  of  my  company  are  very  obe- 
dient, and  obey  all  my  instmotionSr  so  that  they  will  be  fit 
for  the  Channel  You  hare  been  on  thia  route  before,  X 
imagine?" 

**  Yes  ^  we  stopped  more  than  a  monUi  at  the  little  vil^ 
lage  yon  see  behiDd  the  hilL  We  were  alwaja  waudeiing 
into  tiiose  ont^of4he*waT  places.     Papa  liked  them,*' 

•*  And  yon  ?"  suggested  Philip. 

■*TeSi,  I  often  was  very  happy  here.  I  found  inch 
lovely  fioweisi  and  aometimea  aach  charming  wooda,**  she 
answered. 

*«  And  yonr  father  aooompamed  yon  always  ?  I  anppoae 
he  told  yon  a  great  deal  about  the  flowers — he  made  yon 
loTe  the  beautiful  scenery  T* 

"He  did  not  go  so  often  with  me.  K^  liked  to  be 
alone,**  she  retnmed,  and  a  low  aigh  accompanied  the 
words. 

''But  yon  had  a  oompanion,  of  oonrse— eome  other  girl, 
no  donbt  ?"  continned  Philip,  nnderstaiidhig  the  glint  of 
IGfli  Van  Benthnyien*8  glassy  eye,  and  gentiy  lesi^  the 
nnoonseioQs  girl  to  reveal  a  oioser  glimpse  of  bar  stmnga 
Bohemian  Hfe. 

«•  There  was  a  time  Ibad  Flossy.  Ob,  how  I  snjojed 
Flossy  r'  and  now  the  bine  ^yaa  lighted  again. 
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••A  yoniig  ffiend  T*  aaggeatad  Fliiilp.  "*  '   •  - 

"Boor  li^e  Flossy!    She  aoruld  e<Mnforl  me  nov, 

abe  loved  tnc 

*'  Can  I  not  find  her  for  yon  T*  began  FhHip^ 
"  Oh,  no  !    Floesy  is  desd.     X  buried  her 

how  hard  it  was  for  papa  to  oomtort  010  I     Ha  was  aflfc 

angry  with  me  for  bdng  io  grieved  al  nn^  do|^  llA 

Haamd  I  was  too  old  to  be  aach  a  bsbj,** 

"  A  dog  r  ^jteulatod  Miss  Yan  Beatbii^en«  bsr  lip  a^ 

"A  dog  IB  a  very  deer  fdend,  when  £1  ia  all  yoti  harv b 
love  yon.  And  Ftoesy  was  very  fond  of  me,"  said  ]b 
Yonnge,  turning  upon  her  indigna&tlj. 

Philip  did  not  smile,  for  it  was  a 
jmed  op  by  theae  simple  words. 

"X  am  sorry  Floesy  is  drad,"  he 
an  aunt  is  tietter  even  than  Itosy." 

"Oh,  my  Annt  Asnai    I  should  think  aor* 
ICaa  Yoonge,  a  quiver  ahaking  t^e  delioato  fofttnrea 
their  apathetic  took,  while  she  turned    ber  mjm 
toward  England's  aky*  ^  ^hat  she  inia^ned  to  be  ^ 
quarter  toward  which  they  ware  journejf  lug, 

"SupposiDg  yonr  aunt  proves  to  be  a  weiy  di 
person  from  the  one  your  fancy  has  created.  Misa  Yossg^* 
spoke  up  Misa  Van  Benthnysea,  sharply,  "  what  than  T 

"Ah,  but  she  will  not--ahe  cannot  f*  answered  the  giiL 
promptly. 

"And  pray,  why  not?  Oome,  piotnro  to  mm  what  jm 
expect  to  seoi" 

The  blue  eyes  widened,  and  deepened  in  tinl^ 

*'3he  will  be  sweet  and  good  and  loving.  ^ 

''Bdiaw!  Come,  now,  child,  that  ia  absurd.  Bo|^ic^ 
ing  yon  find  her  like  mef  Am  I  sweet  and  good  aal 
loving  T 

But  though  ahe  laughed  the  short,  aarctaatio  sound  m 
many  knew  and  dreaded,  there  came  an  aager  look  tato 
the  cold,  hard  eyesi 

''If  yon  were  my  aunt — my  own  real  annt — yon  wouM 
he  to  me^**  waa  the  low  but  emphatic  responae. 

Hiss  Van  Beuthuyaen  turned  haatily  to  the  window, 
and  despite  Pliilip*s  quickly  proSer^d  assiatanoe^  oeoopiel 
herself  in  lowering  the  glass,  ao  no  one  but  herself  kne«^ 
of  ttie  hard  lump  which  rose  up  in  her  throaty  and  tbe 
great  drops  of  bitter  rain  that  dashed  from  those  ioy  syea 

She  fell  into  a  profound  reverie  after  that»  and  left  tbt 
young  peoplo  to  themaelves.  Bat,  though  bar  eyee  weia 
otoaed,  she  had  never  been  further  from  the  daeira  ^ 
thought  of  sleep.  i 

Puilip  talked  on.  It  was,  indeed,  a  snbUe,  if  an  imeon* 
seiouA  fiftttery^  which  this  yonng  girra  innooenl  trt^itftil^ 
sesa  induced  in  hiuL  Miss  Van  Benthuy  sen  bad  only 
been  able  to  obtain  the  monosyllables,  while  he  had  hot 
to  give  the  faintest  suggestion  and  her  qniok  sjmp«tl|f 
took  the  idea  and  carried  it  on. 

He  learned  a  great  deal,  during  that  long  eftemooa 
ride,  of  thia  simple  girra  life  and  wajs;  and  better  sttil,  ho 
saw  into  a  clear,  transparent  soul,  and  beheld  its  hsaiitj 
and  truth fnlneee. 

A  atrange  life,  tmly.  He  ssked  himself  again  and  a^ein 
if  there  was  ever  another  j^:irl  so  ednc^t-ed.  There 
soaroely  anything  in  art  ttironghont  Germaaj,  aad 
and  Italy,  with  which  she  did  not  seem  as  w^ 
as  with  her  alphabet  Ghreek  and  Xjatin  axioms  trippedilB 
nnoonsoioaaly  from  her  tongue  as  the  flippaat 
fashion  or  flirtation  from  the  lipa  of  gay  yoQDg 
There  waa  no  noted  book  outside  the  aoJsness  with 
drift,  si  lessft,  she  was  not  familiar.  She  knew  al 
byways  of  Europe,  and  oonld  tsll  over  its  pslasii  m 
Bat  of  the  oonventtonalitiss  of  society— the  ■odal 
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geQUemea  and  lailiea — ebe  w^  more  ig&omot  tbati  many 
a  ohiid  of  ten.  Ol  female  society  she  knew  notliin;*  wUat- 
ever.  It  came  out  nnturallj  tUat  her  father  had  disliked 
to  have  ber  tiitimate  with  oth  r  girls  ;  biid  forbidden  her 
to  be  known  to  her  coimrrywomen  ;  bud  instiJled  into  her 
a  dii*trniit  of  them,  which  had  almost  heoome  an  initiuoL 
now.  He  hatl  educated  her  himsilf,  even  in  mnaio.  He 
liad  gt'-eu  all  his  lime  to  her,  and  to  this  dreary  waitiog 
for  p»'rm^8ioii  to  return  to  England — to  a  homo  the  love 
for  wiiiob  made  his  only  passion  left  in  life. 

Hf  r  grapbio  yet  artle sa  words  revealed  more  of  the  real 
truth  than  a  whole  treatifid  on  the  siibjeot  eould  hare 
done. 

She  had  lored  the  strange,  reticent  reclnse,  because  he 
wan  her  father,  and  the  only  object  prtsent  witli  her,  to 
whom  ber  warm  heurt  could  offer  np  iU  tribute.  But  she 
had  be»-i\  shy  with  him,  Sho  had  even  fexired  that  he  dtd 
not  love  her.  He  wonH  never  oaresa  her  volaotarily,  and 
whenever  be  had  met  ber  eyes  he  would  etarb  away  and 
shrink  aside ;  something  in  them  pained  o-^ ''  hurt  him. 
She  hiid  asked  bim  onCt^,  and  ha  had  stammered  out  that 
Ji6  could  not  bear  them,  because  they  were  so  like  her 
mother's.  '*  And  he  loved  my  mother.  Obi  I  aliall  never 
forget,  when  I  asked  him  once,  how  he  flung  up  his  bands, 
and  looking  up  into  the  eky,  answered,  'Loved  her»  child  1 
Child  1  I  loved  her  better  tban  my  own  life,  or  tbjin  my 
^WQ  aouL  Bat  I  lost  her  1'  *'  abe  oonoluded,  while  now  the 
iini  slow  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

There  was  aaonnd  from  iV'iaa  Van  Benthayaen'a  corner* 
Taming  baBtily  toward  it,  Philip  sturttd  nervoa.^ly  to  see 
her  face  palUd  aa  that  of  a  corpse,  and  her  eyes  flashing 
with  a  biikful  lig)it  that  made  him  shudder, 

"My  head  ia  anapping.  Will  yon  find  my  snlts-bottle 
in  the  basket  thera?'^  she  said,  hastily^  as  she  discovered 
hia  observation. 

**I  am  afraid  we  were  talking  too  much/*  he  said, 
apologetically,  when  be  found  and  preaentt^d  the  buttle. 

**No,  I  like  it.  Go  on,  and  perhaps  I  shall  fall 
asleep/* 

And  this  time  she  pulled  down  the  v^iil  over  ber  faea 
**  Don*t  look  so  frightened,"  he  said,  in  a  very  low  voice, 
as  Miaa  Toange  shrank  back  into  her  corner. 

'*  Hi»w  camel  to  talk  so  much  ?  You  should  b^ve shopped 
me,*'  site  answered  back,  in  a  whisper.  *'Papa  was  right. 
He  said  I  should  tslk  too  much  if  lasnocii^te  I  ^ith  English 
peoplvL  He  sai )  I  must  defierve  my  name — that  violeta 
were  timid  and  shy."* 

"  Is  tliat  your  name — Violet  ?  t  did  not  know  it  before, 
Tioletl  it  is  a  sweet  name,*'  aaid  Philip.  **  Well,  you  have 
obeyed  bim.  Tou  are  like  your  name.  I  shall  never  see 
I  one  a»faln  without  thinking  of  you/' 

'My  aunt  used  to  cull  mo  her  precious  pansy  sometimes 
lln  the  Irttera.     Oh!  such  dear  letters  as  sho  wrote  to  me  T' 
•Your  aunt  is  your  siint,  and  your  hope,  and  your  love. 
One  eao  see  that  so  easy,"  said  Phdip.  8oft!y. 

**And  lam  going  to  her,*'  said  Violet  Younge,  clasping 
those  small  hands  over  her  heart,  and  looking  out  into  tUo 
I  twilight 

The  railroad  emploj^  was  just  clambering  cvver  the  roof 

\pi  the  oarriiige  to  plaod  the  lamp  in  its  eockot,  and  aa  its 

oft  rays  fell  upon  the  uplifted  face,  framed  in  that  fair 

Cripple  of  huir,  the  young  man  thonght  of  e^verj  beantilnl 

[Hadouua  face  he  bad  seen  in  the    famous  gulleriea,  and 

nentally  dccUred  that  there  waa  not  one  with  so  sweet, 

f^r,  and  holy  a  bok. 
From  ander  the  folds  of  the  fall,  which  she  still  kept 
Dging  over  ht-r  face,  Mias  Vse  Beothuysen  saw  it  aU, 
i  Twad  Philip's  thoufflil»i|aili^MKiafiilaly;  hut  idm  irave 
SO  sigu.     HtT  own  heart  was  full  of  bitCAsiiftiii  and  impotmit  I 


anger  with  fate,  hh^  felt  herself  like  an  inmata  ol  porgt- 
t-ry,  whu  bad  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  jiya  of  \LA 
heaven  whicti  might  have  been  won  but  waa  willfnJly  fcr- 
feited. 

Full  half  an  hour*a  silence  fell  upon  them.  Violet 
Younge  was  gazing  out  wilIi  eyes  which  saw  not  the 
swirtly-pas&ing  viewa  of  lonely  wayaides,  or  lighted  towns, 
or  towering  cathedral  spires,  or  deep,  dark  sweepa  of  zns- 
jVstic  woods. 

Phdip's  thoughts  still  refused  to  look  forward  to  bb own 
affJr^,  but  cJuDg  to  the  conjectures  cooeerniog  tbialontly 
girra  hfe  in  the  unknown  England  for  which  she  yeamej 
so  fonJIy, 

Suddenly  the  long  silence  was  broken  by  Miss  Van  Ben- 
thuvsen*B  thin,  liigh  voice, 

**Mr,  Markbam,"  she  asked,  "where  are  you  goiag! 
Whf  re  is  your  homo  in  England  ?" 
*'  1  have  no  home  at  present     I  have  tn  tincle  in  I>erly» 

but  I  am  going  directly  tj  Trente  Towers,  in ahlfik  I 

have  promised  to  make  a  visit  there*** 

*' Are  we  the  playthings  of  fate?  Or  is  a  masfer  bi&d 
moving  u.h  npou  the  chessboard  of  M(q  as  fits  Hia  mighty 
plim  ?**  excUtmed  Mias  Van  Benthnysen,  with  httlo  gasps 
of  astonishment  between  the  words. 

Such  profound  surprise  was  in  the  tone  that  evan  Ylolcl 
Younge  turned  her  head,  and  Philip  leaned  eagerly 
ward  her. 

''You  know  Colonel  Trente  V  he  declared,  in  a  voioo  of 
kf  en  satisfaction.  **  How  pleaded  I  shall  be  to  Uavo  ymt 
tell  me  somethiug  about  him  1" 

'*  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  there  wtthonl  know- 
ing bim  at  atl  ?*'  she  questioned  back. 

He  told  her  the  little  in  hia  power  to  telL 
*'  I  shall  not  help  you  much,"  she  said,  after  a  OQomeot*! 
thoughtful  consideration.  "At  least,  not  now.  But  I 
am  well  pleased  to  know  that  I  shall  not  lose  sight  ol  you. 
Trente  Towers  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  own  boai«. 
Perhaps  I  gueaa  something  of  Malcolm  Trente *s  inteDtioni 
ill  regird  to  yon.  Perhaps  I  am  miAtaken.  X  shall  n^t 
commit  myself  until  I  have  had  further  observation.  But 
this  ia  all  very  strange.  I  wish  we  were  in  England  now. 
I  grow  feverishly  impatient,  at  if  "^ahe  paused,  and  drew 
a  long  breatli — '*as  if  a  bolt  of  fate  were  somewhera 
launched  to  fall  upon  us  then  and  there." 

**  I  verily  believe  something  of  the  same  premonitioti  is 
in  my  own  mind,"  spoke  up  Philip,  cheerily,  "Bat  I 
think  I  can  meet  it  without  fear.** 

*'Ah,  how  many  miles  are  between  ns  yetP  slgbed 
Violet  Younge. 

*'  But  every  hour  is  diminiahiog  them*  Wo  sball  ftoon 
be  in  England,  believe  me,**  he  returned. 

*'And  I  shall  6nd  my  aunt,"  she  responded,  wilb  % 
pathetic  longing  in  her  look  and  voice. 

He  carried  the  look  and  the  words  with  him  mhpxi  at 
length  they  reached  London,  and  having  left  Misa  Van 
Benthuysen  and  his  young  charge  at  the  hotel  adjoiniuf 
the  Victoria  Station*  he  set  forth  In  a  hansom  to  Had  lie 
one  bu&iness  address  attached  to  a  letter  of  Horikco 
Yonnge's, 

Be  was  atmoat  amaa^  at  the  ea^^r  antrdpation  of  hli 
thoughts — at  tUe  delight  be  i^romined  himself  wbfo  h« 
should  put  this  deaolate  girl  into  tlao  arms  of  UioaAkaana 
aunt  who  wns  yet  so  fondly  loved* 

H^  pt^ieented  the  opened  letter  env^lop^  at  tlio 
the  firm,  which  tv  *      faund*     Could  11  ♦     '  ' 

where  to  find  thr^  hiul  wrllt«Q  (ho  i^ 

hfltl  mn%  t' 

The  erio  hrrmfkjA  an  ol^arij 

who  examtni^  tiio  young  man  witu  evideni  int«r«^ 
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The  letter  ?  Oh,  yes,  he  leoogniBed  it  Booh  letten 
had  been  eent  to  them  for  inoioeure  with  drafts  oooasion* 
iUj  sent  The  party  who  forwarded  them  lived  in  Wales. 
The  telecpnSi  had  been  brought  to  them  with  instractions, 
■hnply  saying  that  the  aont  asked  lor  was  dead.  That  he 
knew  nothing  abont  the  Miss  Yonnge  in  Heidelberg,  nor  if 
there  were  any  other  reUtives  living.  Bat  the  annt  was 
oertainly  dead,  and  now  a  fortnight  buried,  and  that  this 
was  every  possible  information  they  were  able  to  give  in 
the  matter,  if  inquiries  should  be  made  at  their  offioe. 

No  question  he  asked  reoeived  any  more  satisfactory 
answer.  Tne  firm  knew  nothing  themselves  of  either 
party ;  had  never  seen  the  Welsh  person  nor  the  aunt 
The  matter  had  elicited  much  oommeot  for  years,  but 
their  ouriosity  had  never  been  gratified  in  the  least 
degree. 

Philip  went  back  with  a  heavy  heart     What  should  he 

mj  to  this  poor,  bereaved  girl  ?    All  the  way  that  look 

and  tone  of  her  haunted  him,  "  And  I  shall  find  my  aunt  1" 

He  hoped  to  find  Miss  Van  Benthuysen  alone,  but  the 

moment  he  opened  the  door  Violet  sprang  forward. 

*'Have  you  found  Aunt  Anne?  Ah,  you  don't  mean 
that  she  is  here  ?" 

Oh,  the  beauty  of  the  young  face,  under  that  glad  light 
shining  in  the  blue  ejes,  quivering  in  tremulous  smiles 
abont  the  sweet  young  lips.  How  oould  he  quench  it  all  ? 
Philip's  ^es  filled  with  tears. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Younge,  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  to  be 
so  promptly  satisfied,"  he  began.     **  I  have  not  seen  your 

aunt,  but " 

"I  know,"  said  Miss  Van  Benthuysen,  dropping  a 
newspaper  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  sweeping  forward, 
'^but  you  have  heard  from  her,  and  the  news  is  not — 
good  news.     Miss  Younge,  will  you  go  down  with  me  to 

my  residence  in shire  ?    Mr.  Markham  inust  go  that 

way  also,  if  he  proceeds  to  Trente  Towers.    Wo  will  all  go 
down  at  onca'* 

"Qo  down  with  you  V  repeated  the  girl,  with  trembling 

lips.    I  don't  understaLC*..     My  Aunt  Ann " 

"Your  aunt  is  dead,  my  dear,  dear  child,"  said  Philip, 
hastily,  because  he  feared  Miss  Van  Benthuysen  would  be 
before  him,  and  break  the  sad  iDtelligence  more  harshly. 
**  She  has  met  yonr  father,  dear ;  the  father  you  say  she 
loved  so  dearly.     Try  and  think  only  of  that" 

The  great  blue  eyes  dilated  wildly  as  she  came  forward 
end  seized  his  bonds. 

'*  No,  no,"  she  said,  *'  you  cannot  bo  so  cruel  as  to  tell 
me  that  Why,  it  leaves  me  alone — alone  in  the  world  1" 
Miss  Van  Benthuysen  swept  forward  again,  a  strangely 
tender  smile  on  her  thin  lips,  in  her  cold  ejes,  those  long 
thin  hands  stretched  out  in  eager  supplication.  She 
looked  as  if  she  might  have  clasped  the  forlorn  child  in 
her  arms. 

But  Violet  gave  no  heed  ;  she  turned  away  from  her  and 
clung  to  Philip's  hands,  repeating  : 

"Do  not  be  so  crael  as  to  tell  me  that" 
And  slowly  the  strange  woman's  face  hardened,  the  dim 
eyes  fioshed  out  again  their  steely  glitter.    She  drew  back 
and  waited  coldly  for  Philip  to  soothe  this  wild  appeaL 

"  My  dear  Miss  Younge,  would  to  hoaven  I  might  spare 
all  this  to  you,"  faltered  Philip.  "  Bnt  I  fear  it  is  the  in- 
exorable truth.  However,  there  is  a  strange  mystery 
somewhere  ;  I  will  do  my  best  to  dear  it" 

"  Yes,  there  was  always  mystery,"  sighed  poor  Violet 
^'  My  father  promised  that  when  I  came  to  £ngland  all 
should  be  explained.  Oh,  why  did  he  not  know  that  even 
men  cannot  be  sure  of  keeping  such  a  promise  ?" 

**  Bui  meantime.  Miss  If onnge,  you  have  no  home  open 
to  you  in  all  England,  and  no  friend  to  o;/me  foxwaid  to 


your  assistanoe,"  spoke  up  Miss  Van  Benthuysen,  eoldlj 
and  indsiveiy.  «*1  offer  you  the  sftielter  of  my  roof  and 
protection,  for  the  present,  at  least  Do  you  accept  or 
reject  it  r 

"  Of  course  she  accepts  it,  and  by-and-by  she  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  how  much  she  appreciates  your  kindness," 
said  Philip,  hastily.  **  She  has  one  friend  beside  ready  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  protect  her  from  sorrow  and 
want,  MIbs  Van  Benthuysen,  and  he  thanks  you  warmly 
for  your  offer.  We  will  all  go  down  at  once  to  shire, 
I  shall  be  near  enough  to  come  and  see  you  often.  Miss 
Younge.  I  assure  yon  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  find  your  rela- 
tiven,  if  there  are  any  left  in  England." 

Violet  made  no  reply.  She  sank  down  into  a  chair  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
her  last  hope  in  life  was  swept  away  from  her.  Let  them 
do  with  her  what  they  pleased,  why  should  she  oace  ? 


Chaftbb  VIIL 

''Now,  MAMBCA,  you  must  really  waken.  And,  pray, 
look  out  I  See  what  an  elegant  horse,  and  what  a  hand- 
some rider  1  Why,  it  might  be  a  young  Viking.  We  are 
not  often  treated  to  a  dght  like  this." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Maude  ?"  responded  Mrs. 
Thornton,  in  an  injured  tone.  "  You  are  always  tiring  one 
with  your  sudden  exclamations." 

Maude  Thornton's  laugh  in  response  was  a  curious  one^ 
dbeit  very  musicaL 

It  held  a  little  self-reproach,  and  something  thst  was 
thinly  vailed  scorn. 

Why  did  she  ever  forget  herself  in  this  way  before  her 
languid  lady-mother. 

''Never  mind,  mamms.  I  suppose  I  forgot  that  my 
futher  was  not  here.  But  this  is  our  station  ;  and  yonder 
must  be  the  Trente  carriage  waiting  for  us." 

Miss  Thornton  was  leaning  out  the  carriage»window  as 
she  spoke. 

The  next  instant  another  horseman,  an  elderly  man, 
mounted  upon  a  x>owerf al  chestnut  charger,  wheeled  about 
from  behind  the  barouche,  and  waved  his  hand  toward  the 
train  and  their  carriage.  Before  the  guard  could  open  the 
door  the  young  Viking,  as  Maude  Thornton  had  so  swiftly 
christened  him,  swung  himself  out  of  the  saddle,  and 
bounded  lightly  to  it  and  opened  the  door  for  them. 

"  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thornton,  I  presume.  The  Trente  car- 
riage is  waiting  for  you,  ladies,"  he  said,  in  a  bright, 
cheery  voice. 

Mrs.  Thornton  rose  with  a  face  all  wreathed  in  smilea. 

"And  so  we  are  really  here.  I  see  Oolonel  Trente  is 
waiting,  also.  We  are  very  much  honored.  Thank  you. 
Jane  will  collect  the  packages  and  wraps.  I  presume  she 
can  come  on  with  the  luggage." 

By  this  time  Colonel  Trente  was  also  at  the  platform, 
and  one  of  his  tall  footmen  behind  him. 

"Welcome,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thornton  —  my  fair  Miss 
Mauda  This  man  will  look  after  your  mdd  and  luggage. 
This  is  Mr.  Geoffrey  Carlingforc^,  ladies.  We  turned  our 
afternoon  guUop  in  this  direction,  that  we  might  have  the 
honor  of  escorting  you  to  Trenta  Towers." 

He  gave  his  arm  to  the  mother,  and  Geoffrey  Carlinc:- 
ford  most  willingly  proffered  the  same  support  to  the 
lovely  daughter. 

Maude  Thornton  could  not  refrain  from  stealing  a  side- 
long glance  at  the  tall,  manly  figure  at  her  side ;  and  in 
doing  this,  black  eyes  and  blue  met  in  one  quick  flash  of 
mutual  admiration. 

A  pink  flush  stained  the  ivory  fairness  of  her  cheek  as 
she  to:.k  her  seat  in  the  baroooheb  and  there  was  a  little 
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roguish  qoifor  of  the  xed  lips  under  his  tawny  mnstache 
as  he  Tsnlted  graeefollj  into  his  saddle  again ;  but  they 
exchanged  no  words. 

Colonel  Trente  gave  his  horse  into  the  groom's  keeping 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage. 

He  noticed  Maude's  eyes  following  the  horseman,  who 
galloped  within  view. 

**  Welly  ICrs.  Thornton,  yon  ha^e  a  glimpse  of  one  of  my 
gnests  during  your  stay  at  The  Towers,**  he  said.  "A 
fine,  handsome  young  fellow  is  this  Oxford  graduate  of 
mine.     I  am  quite  proud  of  him." 

**  Oarlingford,*'  spoke  Mrs.  Thornton,  in  a  puzzled  tone. 
*'I  don*t  quite  remember  what  family  it  is." 

"  I  dare  say.  It  is  almost  extinct  Oeoff^y  Oarlingford 
has  neither  father  nor  mother.  He  would  scarcely  be  a 
prat4gi  of  mine  if  it  were  otherwise.  But  Miss  Maude  has 
not  given  me  her  opinion  yet  Is  he  not  a  handsome 
feUow?" 

"I  told  mamma  that  all  I  could  think  of  was  a  young 
Viking  when  I  first  got  a  glimpse  of  him,*'  said  Maude, 
frankly.  *'  You  do  not  often  see  such  a  rose-and-lily  com- 
plexion on  a  gentleman.  Yet  he  is  not  in  the  least  effemi- 
nate-looking, with  that  tall,  broad  figure  of  his,  for  all  his 
bright-blue  eyes  and  golden  hair." 

"  I  should  think  not  He  is  a  young  Hercules  when  he 
ohooses  to  exert  himself.  And  he  is  a  genial  and  right 
cheery  companion.  I  count  myself  very  fortuoate  to  have 
him  here  to  help  me  entertain  a  gay  young  lady  and^a 
London  belle,"  said  Oolonel  Trente,  smiling.  "  What  is 
the  fellow  after  now  ?  Oh,  I  see — taking  the  kinks  out  of 
Spitfire's  spirits,  and  his  own,  too.    What  a  seat  he  has  ?" 

And  he  pointed  toward  the  hedge  which  Geoffrey  Oar- 
lingford had  just  cleared  with  a  fljing  leap  that  brought 
out  every  graceful  curve  of  his  own  superb  physique  to 
full  advantage,  as  well  as  displayed  the  noble  points  of 
the  fine  old  hunter.  They  saw  him  take  off  his  hat  and 
wave  it  to  them  gleefully  aud  then  come  flying  over  the 
hedge  again. 

"The  conceited  boy  I"  laughed  Oolonel  Trente,  ''does 
he  challenge  our  admiration  ?  If  I  were  on  Brown  Boyal  I 
would  lead  him  a  race  to  a  hedge  that  is  not  quite  so  smooth 
as  that  Bat  he  does  it  welL  I  must  admit  that— re- 
markably well  for  a  fellow  immured  at  college  so  long." 

"Does  he  come  off  there  also  with  fijing  colors  ?*'  asked 
Maude,  eagerly. 

The  colonel  laughed. 

"  Nothing  beyond  the  average  rank,  I  suspect.  I  think 
the  honors  were  mostly  won  in  the  gymnasuim  and  on  the 
river.  There,  he  is  off  again!  He  is  as  full  of  pranks  as  a 
boy." 

For  the  chestnut  was  off  like  a  streak  of  whirlwind,  and 
only  a  flying  dond  of  dust  revealed  the  track  ho  took  upon 
the  highway. 

Mrs.  Thornton  was  well  pleased  to  see  the  horseman  no 
more.  She  had  her  own  little  plans  and  schemes  to  talk 
about  She  began  eagerly  now  to  unfold  to  Oolonel  Trente 
her  strong  desire  for  a  country  seat  at  Thornton  Woods  in 
place  of  the  insignificant  little  shooting-box.  Oolonel 
Trente  listened  politely,  but  without  any  interest  Maude 
was  aware  of  this  last,  but  was  likewise  qnite  as  well  con- 
vinced of  the  nselessness  of  trying  to  stem  the  stream  of 
voluble  petty  complaint  and  appeal  when  once  her  mother 
was  fairly  launched  upon  it 

She  leaned  back  in  her  seat  in  silence,  smilingly  review- 
ing the  equestrian  feat  they  had  just  witnessed,  and 
vaguely  hoping,  for  Oolonel  Trente's  sake,  that  they  would 
soon  arrive  at  The  Towers. 

Which  hope  was  speedily  fulfilled.  The  spanking  grays 
bowled  them  along  at  a  fine  pace,  and  they  were  presently 


sweeping  up  the  oak-ttned  a««niMb  SBd  then  dravnt^i  I 
the  massive  flight  of  stone  atepa  btttae  the  main  entnai.  I 

A  chestnut  hoise  with  amoMng:  flanks  was  beug  U I 
away  by  a  groom,  and  on  ibm  atepa  stood  Ihs  fmi\ 
athlete,  with  a  spray  of  lovely  wild  xoaea  ia  his  I 

How  handsome  he  was!  How  thoae  bright  hloigel 
sparkledl  What  vivid  odor  shcme  RMflly  up<m  hii  elmiit  I 
Even  his  fair  hair,  blowing  lightly  about  bis  toiAa^  1 
seemed  to  catch  a  glitter  and  brightoeas  such  as  siuiaiOi  \ 
girl's  first  fancy  of  him. 

A  Viking,  indeed,  or  an  ApoUa 

She  could  not  help  a  sadden  throb  of  the  heart  m  k 
came  forward,  eagerly,  twirling  the  r«>se  »pny  is  b 
fingers. 

*'See,  Miss  Thornton,  I  remembeied  adndnnf  to 
roses  when  we  rode  by  them  this  morning,  and  tlio^ 
they  were  a  mile  out  of  the  way  I  dotarmined  tbey  iMJ 
be  here  to  give  you  their  weleoma  when  jou  aniftl 
Will  you  honor  them  and  me  bj  their  acceptance  f*        ' 

She  took  them  with  a  smile  of  frank  delighL 

"  Thank  you  very  mueh.  Th^  ave  lovely,  mod  ksvi 4 
grace  all  unknown  to  our  garden-bedfl.  It  ia  a  veiiy  nm 
welcome  they  speak,  I  am  snre." 

"  They  woald  cruelly  belie  my  wiahei  were  it  o^kmnm' 
he  answered,  with  another  smilei 

And  they  passed  on  into  the  grand  old  halJ,  and  te«  | 
were  met  by  a  butler  and  honsekeeper  in  beat  attuu  Bi 
latter  took  possession  of  the  ladies  and  led  the  vi^ 
up-stairs  to  the  suite  allotted  them,  where  a  m»id  stey 
up  to  attend  to  their  needs  until  their  own  Jasse  shottii 
arrive  upon  the  soeneu 

Mrs.  Thornton  sank  down  into  an  aaajchair,  gii^ 
ample  employment  to  the  maid,  even  after  her  wrapi  tai 
bonnet  had  been  removed. 

But  Maude  walked  up  to  the  great  mnUioned  window d 
her  apartment  and  stood  there,  looking  o0  dr^mily  spra 
the  prospect  below.  And  yet  she  did  not  take  in  any  of 
its  beauties.  She  did  not  see  the  lovely  stretcii  of  emeaM 
meadow  along  the  winding  river ;  nor  the  wooded  nwm 
of  stately  trees  below  the  hill ;  nor  take  in  the  pieluiei^ 
situation  of  the  pretty  village,  with  its  ivy -hung  ehmib* 
tower,  rising  from  amidst  the  flock  of  dnsteritig  Toott  aai 
quaint  chimney-pots;  nor  the  long  line  of  purple  hiUi 
that  guarded  the  horizon  like  a  band  of  mighty  ae&tiaeli. 

She  certainly  saw  none  of  these  to  recognize  their  claiiai 
for  admiration ;  nor  was  she  thinking  of  them  when  ihs 
murmured,  softly  : 

"Beauty  and  strength  combined — I  never  saw  it  beJtfc. 
I  never  thought  to  see  it  at  all  ont  of  poelij  mA 
romance.'* 

When  Jane  arrived,  the  first  charge  she  reoei^vd  ham 
Miss  Thornton  was  an  earnest  command  that  n  apny  el 
wild  rosea  should  be  put  in  water  and  set  whero  iheg^  wotf 
be  kept  cool.  And  the  young  lady  went  down  to  tks 
drawing-room,  just  before  the  dinner-bell  rang;  dad  in  a 
dross  of  rich  black  lace,  with  a  necklace  of  pale-pink  1 
about  her  white  throat,  and  in  her  corsage  a  sptmy  of  ^ 
roses  ;  no  other  ornament,  whatever. 

"An  elective  but  studied  dress,"  whispered  Iffl^ 
Chilson  to  her  sister  Bella  after  the  introductions  *! 
For  all  the  company  was  newly  arrived,  and  but  jnati 
acquainted  with  each  other.     *'  How  beautiful  it 
her  lookr* 

The  sister  murmured  back,  discontentedly : 

<*  I  wish  we  hadn't  selected  these  fussy  Frenoh  fthfaig*, 
Molly.    She  quite  extinguishes  us.'* 

"She  is  a  famous  London  beauty,  child,  and  np  to  all 
the  highest  tricks  of  art  What  could  yon  expeoi  ?**  re- 
turned the  other,  still  soito  voce,     **  She  will  receive  all 
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tbi^  ilia '»s«  ftbe  enp^^eted,     B<'a  ull  tbe  gentlemen  ^tare  iQ 
'  luuk  ''t  tliiiL  iUcgaat  Mr  Oirlmgford  ;  be 

r     He  ^iil  hiv«  ejr»  lor  no  one  el:i©.** 

ruoUuilaun*  wif€5  aireittgo  girla  — prutty  eiiouKb  in  tUeir 

way,  tttjd  unillj  kind-hfiirierl  and  f^ood-antnred  upou  ordi> 

jiiiry  oooaaiatta.     Bttt  tiM^y  tuttst  be  pMrdoned  aow  iC  tUej 

looked  tipau  Ibi-^  graoefai  and  tlegntii  intrader  with  angry 

€iye«,  tiiid  iDi)ulgt^d  A  IiAW  spiteful  tlioi]ght««     It  was  reiAilj 

hard  for  them  to  bti  ttms  aammflrily  uutl  tboroagbly  ei- 

iiui^ninbed  ;  they  wbo  hiid  cooits  oowq  from  their  cbiimbera 

I  b*>lieviD;<  tbemselvtiS  q^ite  cbaraiiug   botb  in  drt^es  and 

'  ptrsnnd  »ppt  arnuOQ^     Very  f^w  giiJs  could  bave  eabftided 

juto  ootbiogueaa  in  Iho  prtsoaco  of  Ibis  young  Adoma 

Viiitk  tiiueb  better  gnioo^ 

G^odrey  Odrlingftird  did  go  forward  to  meet  Miaa  Tborn- 

I  tfvo,  ftn  1  to  set  bar  obair  for  hof  beeid^  a  table  heaped 

lu^ith  fii>w^r8  from  th«  fine  gardens  ia  the  rt.&r  of  the  great 

•*Ab,  Miss  Thornton,"  he  Bald,  in  a  toico  wonderfully 

kinnsioaJ  in  itaelf,  bat  tbrdlal  now  by  a  tender  chord  wbicb 

|be   kii9w  so  well   bo-v  to   inTnse  into  its   mellow  toaofl, 

■' liuw tbat  epmy  of  rosea  mmt  bles^  me  I    They  will  Bar^ly 

rbltjflti  out  their  tfndor  hearts  in  joy  at  thi^  honor  voncU* 

Stfed   tbom.     LoVr-ly  us  L  tbonghfc   tlieoi   tbia   mornings 

they  d'iwo  np.>D  me  now  witb  a  new  sarprise.'* 

•*Tuef  lire  very  swt^ot,"  eho  answered,  giving  him  one 
^brilltant  gUnt^e  from  those  fin  >  eyes  of  bera. 

Hot  «bo  did  not  take  the  proffered  chair.  She  adrgiaced 
to  iD«et  Colonel  Trente*8  outhtn  tcbcd  hiind,  aad  tbt^n 
turned  eaizerty  to  preet  her  father,  who  appeared  at  thut 
nioment  at  a  n-ar  d  lor. 

Two  lovers  conlci  eoaroely  hiive  met  with  more  manifest 
d'  ligbtt  not  tioiiity  expressed,  but  plainly  ey^deQt  ia  the 
gll#tMntug  Byim  a^id  happy  Buules. 

Sbo  oirae  far\»urd  a^ain,  leaning  npoo  his  arm^  hef 
wUtttt  fin^em  clapped  fondly  orer  it, 

"  What  an  t^ie^ntit  orjople  1**  whispered  Mias  Molly  to 
h*^r  sister.  **I  do  hipheTe  the  ftitbtr  is  as  handeome  as 
tb  »  d>ingl»t.er,  so  d^aHngui  in  every  look  and  motion." 

M<th»olm  Tr*»ut^  wa^  lo  >king  at  them  also.  What 
th  >nght  W41S  it  which  sent  tUnt  steely  gtitter  to  bis  mild 
<*H  ?  that  set  the  gentle  lips  ioio  snob  stem  lines  ? 
Mnjo<*  Obilson  wa<9  extremel?  ati3iious  to  court  the  great 
mi«.n*s  (a?or.  to  ooufer  with  him  concerninf;  certain  polit* 
io.il  moveineots  tbat  wpre  projeot«<l  by  the  party.  He 
Cina©  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  eager,  though  deferen- 
tial inleri^t. 

But  tbe  honorable  Mr.  Thornton  would  not  yield  a 
ploCA  to  bim  wbile  his  danphter^i  bright  ryea  w^re  turned 
np'?Ti  him.  and  tno  geutle  pressure  of  tuose  while  fingers 
reared  on  his  srm. 

Tbe  entrance  of  n*^w  arrivals,  families  from  the  netf^h- 
borhood,  iin  1  tb*  n  tbe  summons  to  dinner,  mitde  a  divrr- 
Bion,  liowev*n  0  lo^^el  Trente  took  out  Mrs.  Thornton, 
en  t  Mrs  Giiilson  wa^  fiiitt«'red  into  something  very  liko  a 
pftfTio  by  tbe  honor  of  ttie  great  msn*B  epcori  And  the 
otbnri  followed  ta  dn«  order.  Tlie  fair  M»iUite  couhl  not 
deiif  to  her^Qlf  tbat  ^lie  was  quite  content  to  find  herstelt 
all  ttt'd  to  Oei>ffirey  O»rlingford. 

Tiiat  youuff  gontlea  aa  did  not  f  ^il  io  {mprnve  his  op- 
portunity. Hd  WAS  not  saob  a  novioe  in  Judir's*  8O0i<4v  ss 
Colooal  Tteato  bt^be^e  I.  Wbst  handsome  young  Rtudent 
couKl  be,  e7  n  in  srdate  old  Oitor  I  ?  Tbe  grim  profes* 
aom  bad  pretry  daii^iht^'rs^  thii  o^ier  f^llonn  hul  fair  sia- 
teri!«  Was  it  likelf  th<s  youn^  Adonic  should  entir*'1y 
esoiipe  nuttoaf  B^^idM^  thaTw  w«s  somethinn  in  tbiM 
iutinf  litspositioue  I  young  miin  thui,  with'^nt  the  bemtv. 
would  hi^vo  been  irrt^si^tiblrt  to  th»  g  utIa  sex,  Owiffrev 
Carliuglord  was  by  no  maans  without  pmotioo  at  fiirta* 


tion*  Ha  knew  just  what  snbtJo  flattory  il  was  llifti  Suo^^ 
muuised  with  elegsnt  dress  and  fiowees  and  mvaie.  lio 
one  understood  more  aconrately  than  ho  tJio  |»i>fn^  al  a 
look,  nn  iiilleetion  of  Toioe.  #ven  in  the  tilteraoca  of 
eoaimonplioe  wotda.  He  made  himaelf  ^Btf  agTdeakIa 
to  Miss  Tnuruton,  And  the  dlnnar,  with  lis  alow  ami 
stately  courses  and  oeremoaia%  was  none  too  long  fof 
either  of  Ihem* 

Maude  paased  throngh  the  door,  which  he  opeoad  lot 
her  himaelf  with  a  whispered  assurance  thai  he  sfciooJil 
esodpe  from  the  gentlemen  as  soon  as  possible,  wondartng 
vaguely  what  it  could  be  which  bad  snddenly  made  a  new 
delight  for  her  in.  the  long  f  rmatitiee  she  had  hitharta 
declared  were  ao  ted  tons  aud  fiAtiguing. 

Tbe  ladies  scattered  about  the  bandaoma  roooa^  aom^ 
thing  after  the  fashion  of  a  flock  of  hircta,  and  not  vnl^ 
its  effect^  either,  with  their  fle<  cy  or  glossy  drapery  falling 
like  so  roncb  gay  plnmi^ge  about  them.  The  matrotv 
gathered  in  a  group,  and  were  presently  engaged  in  ta 
ftui mated  couversationt  which  they  would  nearer  have 
allowed  to  be  gossip,  but  which,  alter  all»  wae  pteity 
thnrnud^bly  fliivored  with  the  0sae» 

Maude  Thornton  glanced  carelesslf  toward  the  fev 
young  ladios  of  tbe  party.  There  were  enouu h  of  ^hmm 
to  prevent  their  feeling  Bhy  and  deserted,  she  aaid  to  her^ 
self.  Why  should  she  tronble  horaelf  to  be  eooial  with 
them  ? 

So  she  ssnntered  to  a  cozy  seat  by  the  eopaving  aeaal, 
and  sank  gracefully  into  it 

She  was  not  particularly  interested  in  engraritiga  iio«t 
but  she  might  bo  by-and-by,  and  she  gave  hera^  Qp  lo  a 
X>leasant  raver  to. 

I*;  was  certainly  a  novelty  to  the  brilliant  Ixiadoa  befla 
to  find  herself  so  thorouptbly  enjoying  any  sevastion*  She 
conclnded  that  it  must  be  owing  to  tbe  fresh  atmoapberv 
of  Trento  Touors,  and  bLo  said  to  heiself  thst  she  nitnl 
thank  Colonel  Trente  more  warmly  for  his  kind  invitatloir. 
Mary  and  Bello  Cliilson,  and  two  or  three  other  ahy 
young  women,  walked  up  to  the  grand  piano,  and  over  the 
sheets  of  music,  which  tbey  passed  one  to  another,  not  I(k» 
amioably  discussed  the  hanghtv  young  Loudon  beila 

*'  It  1%  quite  evident  she  cares  nothing  lor  OQf  aoquaint- 
anoe/'  said  one, 

*•  Of  cour«e  not.  Her  interest  will  not  be  aroused  agftia 
until  (he  gentlemen  appear,"  retorted  another. 

**  How  coolly  she  sits  there  all  alone  t  I  sliOQld  f^ 
myaelf  psinfully  deserted." 

**  You  might  a3  well  expect  Her  Majesty  to  feel  alone 
an  I  deserted  when  sitting  on  the  throuet**  Uugbed  Ballo 
CljiJfion. 

**  Or  Ihe  moon,  sailing  majestieally  on  hrr  Ton**ly  ewnrait 
to  be  supreme  ly  conscoua  of  the  leaser  twiikling  aparku^*^ 
add'jd  ber  sister. 

At  fvhicb  th»y  aU  laughed,  Maude  heard  t W  hutglite 
and  saw  (he  looks,  bhci  wits  by  no  meaD«i  otitttaaw  8b« 
read  ns  accurately  as  if  ev^ry  ono  of  their  thougbte  bad 
been  printed  on  the  little  v^lvit^oovered  book  alie 
wha^  tb  y  bud  siiid  and  thonghtb 

But  she  only  ^mtted  lanpuidly*     Wliy  shonlil  fihe 
awty  from  thi%  naw  delicious  spell  which  waa  npim  hi»r 
secnre  their  npprobaiton  ?    Thare  would  be  tmi 
her*»after,  if  occasion  r^u  red. 

No,  aha  would  not  yet  be  aroused.     If  this  was  m 
d-eam,   she  won  Id   enjoy  it     She  sat  with   otii 
flog<»r  toying  with  a  spray  of  wild  ro«pa,  and  oyae  raaifji 
dreamy  as  t  #  b)tns-e  tors*      8ba  had  wond^ted  \ 
\\m*%  whst  h^r  rt^aUzal  idiial  would   be  Itka.     Old 
know  now?     A  Viking  wtt    eves  ns  bfne  as  the  aea  ef  tbi 
Kortb«  with  hair  ihinlng  with  the  golden  glint  of  the  tarly 
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tmnbi^iaiui ;  a  pie«eiio«i  graoioa^  bttautiial,  And  yet  I  all  of 
StroigtU  nnii  power. 

Siio  wtt«  6ol  \y  Btiiiliaj?  or«r  tb«ee  tbaoKliit  vhen  G  of- 
fr  y  0.tri]>ii(lord  ciuiiid  iu  witli  ttte  colI(*e»  ILte  first  to  i&atiert 

Ht)  eufn#  orer  (o  ibtt  t&bla.  bcckoniDg  oqq  af  thd  Wftit4>n 
to  Hi  I  tow  blm  with  a  t  iiy, 

**ALij  I  dfiok  my  coffee  h<*re,  Miss  Thomloor'  he 
n^^kf*'!,  tvitb  aa  aflfdetnlinu  of  bofish  eafterfus«e.  '^I 
wii.ubetl  lUo  bntWe  mof#mfitiU,  to  ba  fiur©  to  be  ia  lime/' 

**Vrbr  uot.  r*  hbo  aaketi.  oar  leaaly, 

p.  sAiUv  ttipre  wa^  NGfectatiuo  on  ber  Aide,  al«ow 

*'Bal  I  uiiMia  witb  yoii*  Lit?t  me  s^rT©  joa  myaclf, 
lileiis«,  and  tbeti  1  rIiuM  dttre  to  tisk  a  fa?or.'* 

Hd  set  tLo  cap  for  bt-r  npoQ  tb**  tHble,  i*n(J  presented  tbe 
lluy  siJver  jar  t»f  crrafii  and  the  goldea  bot?l  of  aagar. 

'*  And  tb«  faTor  ?"  abo  aaketf,  aa  sbe  eippcd  tbe  fra;^iii 
beveriga  slowly. 

**Tbat  1  might  l>e  allowed  ia  earn  the  gratitaloof  other 
flowery  Miss  TborDton.  WtH  y  ii  1-jt  me  fiad  yoa  the 
wild-flowera  and  the  gurden-flowers,  too.  wbicb  you  will 
weir  while  you  nra  b  re  ab  The  Towera  ?*' 

With  a  pleading  pmile  be  looked  up  into  ber  face. 

Ai'iiiu  the  si  w,  i]r€*atiiy  luok  cronat^d  ber  eyes. 

**  Why  not  ?'*  aho  auawercd  again  ;  afcd  then,  aeeins  tbe 
triampb  io  h  s  trea,  sbo  add«d,  ••If  I  find  them  saitable. 
Flowers  mn»i  barmotiizo*  yoa  bnow.  Perhaps  I  bad  better 
not  proraiaf\  bt^canse  y m  m^y  not  ba  able  tostleot  judi- 
cioit^ln  Gentlemen  eeldom  nndentand  tbe  fitoeea  of 
colom." 

••Ah,  1  nt  I  shall  always  Inow  what  will  barmonize  with 
^-yon.  Bnt  voii  will  allow  me  to  fj resent  my  choico  for 
yonr  judgment  ?** 

**Tbiib  w  il  bo  bat  rery  little  to  iicomiae/*  ^be  retnrne«1, 
'•I*e'Ulft»»  I  ibi  Jt  it  will  be  yuatly  eotertainiog.  I  shall 
ba  carioua  to  see  what  I  am  to  wear  io- morrow." 

•*It  wball  harmonize  a^  well  as  the  wild-ro^es,  Alias 
Thomtoo/*  be  sail,  oon^ilently.  "Acd  could  anything 
ba  mc»re  perfect  than  thoy  with  that  dreas  ?'* 

Mand^  emiled  arohfy. 

'*  Pet  baps  the  dn^sa  was  chosen  to  &i  tbe  ^ower^.  Don't 
be  to>  otYfifiiient^  yonnjj  nir." 

*'I  am  not  afratil,"  be  answered,  giving  his  handsome 
bead  a  tosa^  **  Ah,  they  are  proinc;  to  aiDg  t  Mtiis  Thorn- 
ton, maat  I  turn  that  moato  ?  Pray^  be  merciful  if  yon 
can." 

•' Certain  It  jon  muat  Those  yonng  ladies  have  been 
abomiiiubly  Bhghted.  Where  is  tbe  other  young  mun  ? 
!rb(9ie  was  oi»o,  I  think.'* 

**0h|  be  Qo\%}n\  not  tear  bim«'*»lf  uway  from  tbe  major^s 
jikes.  If  I  must  go,  adion.  Ke<»p  the  seat,  pteaae*  Ab» 
X  eati  aeanra  it  with  <hia  engravin^r/* 

And  oalehinqr  one  from  tbe  easel,  be  laid  it  ecrrias  the 
cbair  Vt^ade  ber,  and  went  forward  to  daze  \hm  ef^A  and 
turn  the  aimpie  beada  at  tbe  pian% 

n^mm  in  a  coitNFiKLa 

Tn  Oolerad^  is  a  teti-ajre  field  wtiiori  ii  no  more  nor 
les'^  tlh«me  atibtnrri»neAii  lake  oovcre<i  with  liiotl  about 
cdKtiteea  inoHe^  d#ep.  On  the  soil  in  ofiltivtited  a  field  of 
corn,  vlileii  pro«liioe«  thirty  bushels  to  thi  Here.  I(  any 
one  wlU  telle  thf»  tronbte  to  dig  a  bola  to  th**  depth  of  ti 
spade-h«ndtebe  will  find  it  tt>  fill  with  water,  and  by  nstng 
o  ho^k  ati^  line  fldi  four  or  fire  $ooh«e  lon^r  mny  be  o«nffbt, 
Th»  fish  have  neither  setter  nor  ey*>s,  sdH  Mr»*  pereh-like 
in  i»b»n*v  Tbe  gronnd  u  a  black  marl  in  natnrft  ao<1  in  att 
probebtbtj  was  at  one  time  an  open   l)Oiiy  of  winter,  oo 


wbJcb  ft(iou>unbit#^il  v«^gt?{ubifl  uuttter.  wideh  baa  been 
cteft»*d  from  titnw  to  Uiofl,  until  now  it  boa  a  frnat  Sb. 
oitntly  strong  iinrl  rich  to  prodttce  fine  corn,  althotigb  .»- 
baa  to  be  cnltivated  by  b^md.  as  it  is  not  strong  rntvogb  f^ 
lieur  tbe  weight  vi  a  horse.     While  harfenting.  the  haodi 
natch  great  atriuga  of  iUii  by  mailing  a  hole  thr ongh  tbft^ 
earth.     A   person   rising  on  his   bfel  und  comint;  dowo] 
•suddenly  can  soe  the  growing  corn  nbake  all  aixinud  him.] 


LOVE'S  DEPTH. 

Loth'n  hr»fjrht  l«  i>iuiy  •«/iHfl(f ;  ekloa  alhiret 

Wtio  [Qcla  ttus  day-wanath  tio««ls  muat  find  it  fair; 
BtroDg  QitKloti  riil«  the  lotty  sunlit  iiir, 

Mftklug  ao  riVHltt  wlula  their  wlnpi  eudoreb 

Yet  iA  ttiy  aobtwHt  »UU  thy  lonst  secure, 

And  faiUug  Ihtfo-BhaU  then  Uiy  iova  deB|iatry 
HhftJl  not  tliy  bonrt  mor«  boiby  prfparo 

Some  depiij  uiifMbomiible— p«*rf».»ot-|  ure? 

Say  that  to  thee  thore  oamo  lov^i's  droadful  r»t 
Tbe  downward  wwlfiuwsa  of  thy  B<»8t  to  at^. 
Hay  ttiat  ho  ala  or  bickeo,  what  of  the©  ? 

Are  thine  arms  deo[>er  yot  to  stay  bta  latl  ? 
8.?arooly  love**  utmoat  may  In  haaven  be; 

To  boil  It  rcactmth  so  tla  lova  at  all. 


A  TRADITION   OF  ELBOW   LANK. 

By  Julius  Cjiampeks. 
Tne  paoLocKra, 
T  was  an  nnunnally  narrow  and  ill^kept 
street  The  w.-H  of  SL  Jrhn's  cbnrchyard 
cheoked  its  ambition  itt  the  end  of  a  hun- 
dred feet,  and  by  forming  a  navedike  ra- 
cesfl,  converted  the  by^wny  into  a  semi* 
inclosed  court  Its  pfH?ultarity  of  form 
secured  for  the  coutt  tbe  name  of  ^•The 
E»b«»w  Lane." 

Eren  in  the  sunshine  the  place  wee 
cheerless  aud  deserted  ;  bnt,  as  oiRbt  came 
oo«  the  wall  of  tbe  chnrchyurd— sole  barrier 
betwtfcsa  tbe  living  and  the  dead^was  awal- 
lowed  xip  in  the  lowering  gloom,  and  the  little  court  be* 
oume  only  a  fallow  corner  of  the  drear  cemetery  beyond. 
There  it  was  that  the  **corpse.8touea  '*  were  clnstered  ao 
thickly  together  that  the  crumped  dead  beneath.  In  their 
writhing,  bad  b.iifed  tbem  from  their  grim  propriety. 
They  stood  haughtily  sbrinkitig  from  their  neighbors  or 
we*mly  leaning  on  tbe  dank  mounds  before  tbem.  These 
tottering  slai  s  were  a  gbontly  peoplf*,  for  whom  dnrkcess 
waa  day  and  shadows  suutihtne.  In  the  moonlti^ht  they 
a1ept«  white  and  still  and  cold  aa  fhe  human  dead  upon 
which  they  rested  ;  bnt  with  the  deepening  gloom  they 
lost  their  rigidity,  and  the  dirknees,  as  a  garment,  warmed 
thc^m  into  life^  Tue  wall  under  t»  e  sbadowinic  trvi^e  grew 
Qureoh  The  residents  iu  the  neighborhood,  aa  1  one  ago 
as  Forty-odd.  aaai^rted  that,  as  the  gloom  deepen^'d,  hfe- 
in-deiitb  stirrer  I  tbe^e  weird  ranks  *till  they  woke  to  their 
dark  duy,  sttMj  s talked  about  tite  e^nrt  ^nd  gathered  in 
strange  gr  tope  where  the  nigbt  whs  blackpst 

With  its  ghostly  people,  t  le  lane  rom^tned  in  tb*  hesrt 
of  a  great  commercial  city,  a  aluuiberiug,  aoieoui  i 


CHAPTRR  I 

TSi  oouKcu,  or  ST,  jOHir. 

Ok  a  bleak  Ko?emher  niKht  to  ths  y^ar  efghfe^u  fifty. 

odd    ftu  r>td,  tdind  b  'ff'.»*r.  irnided  bv  tbe  h*j.rt  ot  *  (niil 

aud  bouiK»UtMsa  child*  tnreaded  the  long  male  ol  tlreeta 
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ifttorreiiitig  betiraen  bia  lodgings  and  tlie  Elbow  Lane. 
AUboagb  there  maj  hare  eeemed  a  mystery  in  his  mis- 
sion»  there  was  no  hesitation  oq  the  part  of  his  girlish 
gnidc^  as  to  the  routes  It  clearly  led  toward  a  wellmnder- 
etood  deatiaation. 

At  St  John*8  Lane,  in  Oanal  Street,  the  oonple  halted. 
There  was  a  moments  hurried  leaye-taking,  m  which  the 
girl's  Toioe  waa  heard  in  the  oimple  words: 

•*Tcll  'em  about  'Happy  StmL' " 

With  a  timid,  startled  Heetneas  she  then  retraced  her 
fitepa. 

Slowly,  and 
with  heti* 
tatjoy,  the  old 
man  felt  his 
way  along  the 
htile  street 
toward  the 
court  beyond. 
KeaohiDg  the 
churchyard 
wall*  the  lo* 
oaiity  beoame 
familiar  to 
him,  and 
t  h  e  D  0  e  he 
took  h  i  a 
♦•bearings''— 
for  waa  not  he 
piloting  him- 
self  through  a 
waste  of  eter- 
nal darkness  ? 
A  stone  ledgo, 
projecting 
from  the  base 
of  the  wall, 
was  followed 
until  the 
darkest  t^od^u 
of  the  Elbow 
waa  reached. 
Upon  this 
shelf  the  visi- 
tor then  sat 
down. 

He  seemed 
to  realize, 
throngh  that 
mesmeric  in- 
flnence  which 
tells  of  the 
presence  of 
persona  un- 
seen,      that 

there    were  -*>  tradition 

others     near. 

Slowly  edging  along  the  seat,  ho  raised  his  hand  to  his 
month,  and  whispered—**  Old  Teddy  I* 

Just  a  perceptible  interval  of  silence  followed  ;  then  a 
low  voice  answered — "Friends  1" 
|A  long  period  of  quiet  succeeded,  interrupted  by  each 

ival,  until  there  had  assembled  more  than  twenty  in- 
diTiduals.  All  were  inhabitants  of  that  great  zone  where 
ii  eternal  night 

Hero  were  assembled  the  members  of  the  Blind  Beg- 
gan*  Protective  League,"  and  a  regular  monthly  meeting 
— f«Tei«ntly  styled  ''The  Council  of  St  John"— was 
about  to  be  held. 
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No  one  moved  nor  spoke.  The  clock,  with  its  great 
owlish  eye,  in  the  old  church-tower,  was  striking  midnight 
Far  00,  up  the  little  street,  the  sound  of  a  regular  foot- 
step was  heard  coming  from  the  great  thoroughfare  toward 
the  court  There  was  a  shnfHingof  the  feet  a  slonchinesa 
in  the  gait,  which  the  ear  readily  detected.  The  silent 
watchers  heard  the  footfall,  and,  intensified  as  were  their 
other  senses  by  the  loss  of  sight  they  listened  with  evident 
curiosity. 
As  the  man  of  shoaling  gait  turned  from  the  great,  silent 

thoroughfare 
—  :r_^  into  the  street 

leading  to  the 
court,  the 
rays  from  thd 
last  gaslight 
on  his  route 
ehone  full  ia 
his  face. 

The  fignm, 
disclosed 
that  of 
lift  J  years 
age,  low 
filature,  and 
slim  of  bnildw 
A  very  red, 
coarse  face» 
with  a  lean 
Boman  noae» 
was  surround-  i 
cd  with  long 
white  hair  and 
beard.  He 
was  dressed 
in  a  poor 
fashion.  A 
brown  top- 
coat patched 
with  vanou» 
colors*  and 
threadbare ;  a 
murky,  greasj 
psir  of  black  | 
breeches^  and 
a  drab  felt 
hat,  included 
all  his  visible 
wardrobe.  He 
carried  a  staflT 
fully  as  tall  aftj 
himself.  And 
one  fact  more 
curious  still — 
the  man  looked 
up  at  the 
clock ! 

Yet  he  came  to  a  blind  beggars*  counctL     There  was  no  , 
movement  among  the  members  until  the  newcomer  had 
shuffled  into  the  midst  of  the  court  and   rapped   three 
times  on  the  pavement  with  his  stafL 
^  The  silent  audience  then  rose  to  its  feet 

This  individual  at  once  took   rank  as  the   presidin^^ 
ofilcer,  and  opened  the  session  with  due  formality, 
**  What  supports  us  T*  he  began* 
''Asking,*'  was  the  response, 
'*  \Vhat  is  the  hour  r 
"The  hour  of  need." 
The  ritual  over,  the  chainiiaii  now  took  [charge  of  tbe 


.....  rKcui^iARirr  or  roan  stcuasD  poa  toi  coirar  titb 
itAxs  or  *'  rns  elbow  lams.*' 
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T^  ttXl  in^  oiSih^  mA  MJamakm  hdBg 
IbMttoaaliimogAaa 

Th«  vhte-iMdrad  buui  stood  otti  in  the  ooiftm  of  «ho 
oo«i  mA  •  itnj  Tt^  of  light  from  the  oli»rali-oloek*8 
liao  piflfod  abottk  his  withocod  form. 

''Wo  will  BOW  liotr  onj  oomplminteor  uggotlioiitfrom 
•or  btollicffii'*  Mid  Uio  ohainiuui. 

'*M^  otetioii  te  oo  UisQtidixoii.  mort  worthy  piaiidant^^ 
ImgjUk  %  member,  rising. 

**Tlsisn  to  the  Toioe  of  Owen  Brown,''  cosunsaded  the 
iMSd  ol  the  meeting. 

^On  jortssdaj  morning  s  osrd  was  thmst  into  my  hand, 
as  Iho  psmssire  Toioe  o(  a  woman  whispered :  'This  will 
warm  yonr  heart  in  the  oold  weather.'  I  was  happy  all  the 
test  of  the  day.  I  oarefWy  oonoaaled  the  pfeoions  paste- 
board in  my  podket  When  my  wife  brought  my  dinner, 
I  told  her  to  oome  lor  me  im  the  evening  an  honr  earlier 
ifaaii  nsnaL  After  wo  got  homo  to  oar  fifth  floor,  book,  I 
oonldn*t  keep  the  seeret  aqy  longer.  At  mj  leqaest^  she 
gosomd  every  speoies  of  good  look  whioh  oonld  happen  ; 
bwt  she  did  not  think  of  aoything  equal  to  nn  order  on  a 
giooer  for  food— Cor  snoh  I  had  settled  it  to  ba  I  drew 
tlie  frail  oardboaid  from  my  pooket  and  passed  it  esiefolly 
bito  her  handSi  Mofer  ahaU  I  f oiget  the  doubting,  half- 
dlmppointed  way  in  whioh  she  said,  *  Something's  printsd 
ea  it !  BhaU  I  ran  to  Ihmlap'k  and  find  out  what  it  saysf 
I  lomsmbered  then  that  my  poor  Molly  didn't  know  her 
Mten.  I  said,  «Yei^dObddpetr  As  I  hsaid  her  fM 
pattering  dowo  the  stains  Jntt  as  they  used  to  do  when 
wo  were  yonog,  aed  I<*not  Umd— was  able  to  proteot  her, 
I  felt  botti  sad  and  happy.  I  was  alone;  my  thoughts  ran 
OB  aloud }  *  BenofoleBt  lady ;  has  orden  for  flonx^  beef- 
stsaks,  olothing,  and  shoss  printed  on  oards  to  give  away 
lo  the  deserving  pooR  An  Angel  knows  how  to  make 
people  happy.'  But  I  hoard  Muy  returning  along  the 
hall  below.  Was  siio  oirrying  home  the  provision^  that 
she  same  so  slow^  f  Nearer,  step  by  step ;  I  f^aiod  to 
QMak,  and  waited.  As  Ao  aroBis  d  the  doorwsy  I  detected, 
not  a  snppreesed  efy  of  joy,  but  b  bitter  sob.  She  threw 
her  arms  about  my  nook  and  kissed  my  ftboe.  The  galling 
disappoiDtment  oabm— ahe  oriod.  I  aaked  no  queetions 
then,  but  tried  to  oomfort  her.  'Be  Tirtuous^  and  you 
shsll  be  happy,'  wen  tim  words  upon  the  oard ;  and  ahe 
ssid  the  oruel  grooery  m^  had  laughed  in  her  innooent 
faoe.  It's  hard  to  break  the  heart  of  the  girl  who  loves 
you— but  what  revenge  have  I  ?" 

'*This  woman  may  impose  upon  othen^"  said  the  ohair- 
man,  savagely.  "Beware  of  her.  Alas!  we  have  no 
remedy  1    Who  speaks  f    Oh,  yes— ifc's  Teddy  Moran  P' 

**!  speak  in  behalf  of  Happy  Sam,"  began  tlw  member. 
"^He  now  lies  upon  a  bed  of  etoknees,  and  his  relatives 
if  he  has  any— have  forsaken  their  blind  kinsman.  But  it 
is  not  for  the  want  of  kindness  that  lie  suifers  meet ;  it's 
better  food  and  proper  medioine  he  needs.  I  know  we  all 
want  his  life  spared  to  him,  and  I  do,  therefore,  move  that 
our  treasurer  be  directed  to  visit  Sam  at  my  lodgings,  pre- 
pared to  famish  delicacies  for  the  invalid  to  the  amount 
of  ten  shillings.    He*d  have  done  the  same  for  any  of  ns  1" 

"This  will  require  a  two-third  vote/'  said  the  chairman. 
"Those  in  favor  of  making  an  appropriation  of  ten  shil- 
lings for  Happy  Sam  wilt,  as  your  names  are  oalleJ, 
answer  'Ayl'  those  opposed,  'Nol'     The  secretary  will 

oaur 

A  voioe,  so  diflferent  from  that  before  heird  that  none 
present  oonld  have  suspected  that  it  l>elonged  to  the  pre- 
aiding  officer,  called  the  roll,  and  the  money  was  unani- 
mously appropriited. 

''The  treasnrer  will  execute  the  wOl  of  the  Order,"  aaid 
tte  squeaky  voioe  of  the  ohairman. 


This  msa  was  a 
united  the  oflless  of  wiiyiMyy 
He  waa  B  thief,  and  robbed  the  httBd. 

In  the  laoe  of  the  neit 
been  recognised  the  thouightful 
Qreen. 

"Among  you,"  he  began,  "I  bbb 
Johnny,'  but  my  claim  to  that  titls  Iibb  bbbsbj  to  ok 
For  twelve  years— early  and  late^  in  smnBhiBB  Bad  iBofe- 
Ihsve  turned  the  long  hours  into  mBlody.  Am  was  ealy 
natural,  I  grew  to  love  the  box,  whioh  vbb  aofj 
and  the  centre  of  all  my  hopes.  ItB  Bsfaly 
greateet  anxiety  ;  its  preeervation  mj  tendonBt 
one  by  one  its  notea  have  grown  fewer*  until  oa 
bst  it  broke  down  entiiely.  Iwoald  Bsk  whemleoril 
rent  a  new  maohine,  and  what  tho  apBnse  would  bsT 

"I  think  /oonld  find  you  oas^**  arid  Iha  ahaimiaB»iaa 
way  most  business  lika  "Ify 

"The  prioe  would  be— f 

"Tw6  doUats  a  month  in  ad^ 

But  B  new  and  unexpected 
pMion  of  the  bargain. 

Thsre  same  from  out  of  the  liMs  OlMet  into  thai  tek 
court  tlia  sound  of  rapidly  flying  Jsotstupa— tha 
of  B  ohOd's  iM.    A  few  mosasals  af  braalhlasB 
followed,  at  the  end  of  whioh  b  tfaia|y-ahul  girl 


I  a  atara  aad— * 


praiva&lad  tha  esa* 


She  rushed  into  the  midst  of  a  anlemu  aounoil  and  ts 
the  side  of  Teddy  Moran,  who^  tnaaWag  wi 
graaped  her  tiny  handsi 

"Oh,  daddy  T  ahe  said,  graaping lor  braath. 
Sam  is  worse— convulsions.    JnsI  alore  ha  waa  took  hs 
called  lor  you." 

Fragile,  wan,  unhandaome^  wantlBg  in  attnotivanem  of 
flgure  and  dresi^  anxiety  fsr  b^oad  her  yean 
upon  her  faoe ;  pale  from  want^  chilly  from  aoaiity  \ 
ing ;  timid,  yet  bold  in  her  agitation— aha  stood  balori 
that  sightleai  sssemblage,  the  trasst  pictnra  of  nnpro- 
olaimed  wretchedness  i>en  had  ever  writ  ol  Tha  highart 
of  her  station  nuy  have  thought  her  oomely  ;  tha  lowest 
could  not  have  believed  her  wioked.  A  guileleas,  palpitat- 
ing heart  in  a  homely  tenement  of  earth. 

Dragging  the  ahaking  man  to  his  Isst,  all  impiilaa  aad 
fire,  ahe  gave  the  word  of  commaad — *'  Coma  P* 

The  meeting  broke  up  at  onoe^  and  in  squads  of  thiee 
the  blind  men  emerged  ttom  the  aerrow  stzeat  into  ths 
wide  thoroughfare. 

The  chsirman  Ungerad  behind ;  his  small,  reatlaas  eyes 
ghatened  with  hops^  and,  kneading  hie  hands  meanwhile, 
he  muttered: 

*"  As  wdl  fdr  Sam ;  better  for  ua'* 


CHAPTER    II. 
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aarb* 


HoMEWABD,  over  the  same  route— skirting   tba 
atones,  crossing  the    ditches,  conrting    the    daikniias 
hurried  the  man  and  child. 

The  dismal  region  of  their  habitation  reached,  tba  gin 
led  the  way  up  three  flights  of  shattered  steps  to  tha  open 
door  of  an  nncarpeted  room.  The  light  from  tha  halIoal|y 
anffioed  to  show  that  on  a  bed  of  atraw  lay  the  body  of  a 
man.     Otherwise  the  apartment  was  deeerted. 

The  child  hnrried  her  gnardian  toward  the  Imndla  ftf 
atraw.  A  woman  came  along  the  hall,  bearing  a  light;  aad 
entering  the  room,  her  candle  revealed  the  fact  that  Hifipy 
Sam  was  dead. 

"Poor  man  I  He  niveroome  to  at  all,  at  all,"  wasa  lbs 
woman'a  only  words. 
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Old  blind  Teddy  groped  hie  mj  to  the  pallet  and  knelt 
bj  the  oorpee*8  side. 

Banding  orer  the  drearf  bed  of  death,  the  child  strove 
to  console  her  parent  for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  while  the 
woman  held  alott  the  candle,  when  the  shadow  of  a  sharp- 
yisaged  man  crossed  the  doorwaj  and  hovered  over  the 
gronp.  As  the  figure  took  form,  its  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  sorrowfnl  pair,  and  its  lips  moved  with  the  words  : 

"Better  for  ns." 

Bnt  the  qniok  ear  of  the  child  detected  the  step  of  the 
hnman  ghoul,  and  her  eyes  caught  the  reflection  from  his 

Upon  the  first  opportunity  the  girl  imparted  the  dis- 
covery regarding  the  presiding  officer  of  the  League  to 
"Organ  Johnny,"  and  the  latter  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
kill  the  man  who  robbed  the  blind. 

The  days  that  came  after  were  drear  and  sad.  The 
death  of  "  Happy  Sam  "  sundered  the  last  links  wiiieh  held 
the  home  together  ;  and  the  long  period  of  rain  and  snow 
increased  the  want  which  had  already  caused  so  much 
bodily  Buffering. 

To  end  all  doubt  and  hope,  an  exacting  landlord*  to 
whom  their  rent  was  sadly  in  arrears,  turned  into  the 
street  this  lone  couple  in  the  antipodes  of  life. 

Accidentally,  as  it  then  appeared,  the  girl  asoertainad 
that  cheap  lodgings  could  be  had  at  a  tenement  in  a  rear 
court,  near  Gherabim  Square.  She  visited  the  house,  and, 
on  the  ptinciple  that  eny  place  was  preferable  to  the 
streets  or  the  station-houses,  secured  a  small  apartment  on 
the  fourth  floor. 

Day  had  followed  day  in  long  succession  since  the  in- 
domitable **  Organ  Johnny  "  had  started  npon  his  groping 
search  for  his  enemy,  when,  late  on  a  rainy  afternoon — in 
this  dreary  Spring  of  1857 — he  recognized  the  man  and 
the  voice,  issuing  from  an  open  shop-door,  in  the  crowd  : 
"Two  dollars  a  month,  in  advance.  ' 

He  stopped  instantly,  for  in  his  vast,  lone  land  he 
seemed  very  near  the  one  object  of  his  life ;  yet,  he  knew 
quite  well  that  should  his  enemy  elude  him,  a  lifetime 
might  be  exhausted  in  again  striking  the  trail 

The  thronghfare,  usually  so  crowded,  was  almost  de- 
serted, but  the  beggar  stopped  the  flrst  man  who  passed, 
and  asked  the  street  and  the  number  of  the  shop.  Then 
lowering  his  hat,  he  opened  a  place  of  business  near  the 
door.  He  begin  asking  alms.  From  afternoon  until 
nearly  midnight — his  hunger  feeding  upon  the  hope  of 
revenge— the  beggar  lingered. 

The  clerks  in  the  adjacent  shops  pitied  the  mendicant's 
blindness,  which  prevented  him  from  seeing  how  ill- 
chosen  was  the  locality  for  alms-gathering;  but  they 
reasoned  that  he  would  not  annoy  their  vision  a  second 
day. 

"Organ  Johnny  "heard  the  shatters  going  up  on  the 
windows.  The  man  with  the  voioe^  having  given  aome 
directions  to  his  employ^ay  left  the  shop. 

The  mendicant  suddenly  put  on  his  hat  and  followed 
the  slouohy  footstepsL 

Through  all  aorta  of  erowdai  the  groping  beggar  traced 
the  slipping  gaii  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  possi- 
bility of  recognition  by  his  enemy  did  not  occur  to  him. 

In  a  narrow  and  deserted  street^  the  pursued  suddenly 
turned  upon  his  punuer,  and,  clutching  him  by  the  arm 
in  a  familiar  way,  invited  him  to  his  honse. 

So  unlooked-for  was  the  proposal  that,  before  the  men- 
dicant could  stammer  out  a  refusal,  he  felt  himself  hurried 
onward*    Between  surprise  and  indecision,  he  kept  silen'. 

A  short  walk  and  a  dimb  up  four  flights  of  stairs  landed 
the  couple  in  the  attic  of  an  eld  brick  tenementt  in  a  rear 
court  near  Cherubim  Square. 


Although  the  act  was  performed  never  so  craftily,  the 
acute  ear  of  the  mendicant  detected  tne  locking  of  the 
door. 

At  once  the  horror  of  his  situation  burst  upon  the  pris- 
oner, and  feeling  along  the  wall  for  a  window,  out  of 
which  he  might  about  for  assistanoe^  he  found  one  heavily 
barred  within,  and  closed  by  a  solid  wooden  shutter  with- 
out 

For  a  few  moments  the  host  was  busied  with  some 
occupation  at  the  end  of  the  room.  The  blind  man  heard 
him  strike  a  match,  and  knew  that  a  himp  was  lighting  by 
the  noise  made  in  attaching  the  glass  chimney. 

Then  approaching  his  guest,  the  treacherous  host  hissed, 
in  accents  full  of  rage : 

"  Tou*ll  beg  no  more,  you  dog  I"  A  moment  of  silence 
passed.  "  No^  nor  follow  me,  you  imp  of  darkness  I'*  as 
he  kneaded  his  hands. 

The  blind  man  seised  a  bioken  stool  which  he  bad  en- 
countered in  his  gropings  abonl.  the  apartment^  and 
described  with  it  a  radios  about  his  hmiL  Now  he  heard 
his  foe  cnnningly  crawling  toward  his  feei^  end  with  irre- 
sistible force  lie  flung  his  weapon  down  in  front  Again 
his  antagonist  essayed  to  get  behind  him,  bnt  the  thor* 
ooghly  desperate  beggar  retreated  against  the  wall  Then 
an  awftil  reality  burst  upon  his  sensei^  lor  he  heard  slowiy 
approaching— pushed  by  his  enemy's  hands— a  heavy 
object,  seemingly  a  chest  With  his  legs  pinned  sgainst 
the  wall,  he  would  be  an  easy  victim. 

'*HaI  the  light  I"  exclaimed  the  mendicant,  realizing 
that  it  was  an  unequal  combat. 

Remembering  that  the  lamp  stood  near  at  hand,  actu- 
ated by  this  sudden  impulse,  he  bounded  to  the  left,  and 
with  one  blow  dashed  it  in  fragments  upon  the  floor. 
There  was  only  an  instant  of  darkness — in  the  next  the 
bed  and  the  floor  were  a  mass  of  flame. 

The  man  of  the  voice  and  the  sloaohy  gait  unlocked  the 
door  and  stepped  without  Before  closing  it  for  ever  he 
called  to  his  victim  : 

"  You'll  beg  no  more,  you  dog  P 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THS  MAJSSTT  OF  THE  LAW. 

Thbre  was  a  fire  at  night  in  the  most  densely  populated 
district  of  the  city. 

The  engines  were  hurrying  to  the  scene,  and  the  firemen 
were  preparing  the  attack ;  but,  fed  by  dry  and  crumbling 
woodwork,  and  ftoned  by  a  strong  breeze,  the  fire  defied 
its  assailants.  Crackling,  roaring  and  hissing,  it  poured 
its  burning  passion  forth,  and  piled  up  dense  clouds  of 
smoke  between  itself  and  the  cold,  sombre  sky  above. 
Out  of  every  window  it  showed  its  lurid  viuge  until  even 
the  walls  glowed  in  its  fierce  embrace. 

The  email  court  swarmed  with  men  bearing  coils  of  hose 
with  which  the  fire  was  to  be  beaten  down  ;  but  it  only 
roared  louder,  as  if  it  would  have  aaid,  "I  only  mock 
you  I" 

The  landings  were  thick  with  smoke  and  the  stsirs  were 
ablaae,  when  down  and  out  of  the  house  fled  a  frantic 
child,  pursued  by  a  wrinkled,  white-haired  man.  In 
words  of  fierce  ijvective,  the  man  denounced  the  girl  as 
the  author  of  the  oonflagration.  It  was  in  vain  that  she 
protested  her  innocence  and  begged  release  from  the  two 
policemen  who  seized  her.  She  seemed  frantic  with  grief 
as,  again  and  again,  amid  her  sobs,  she  entreated,  "I 
didn't  do  it ;  please  let  me  go  back  into  the  house  I" 

The  fire  raged  on.  Brave  men  swarmed  up  ladders  to 
attack  the  rampant  monater  from  without— all  efiorta  to 
curb  its  fury  from  within  proving  futile. 
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A  fiimnltaneons  about  from  the  grouad  to  the  men  slott, 
and  ffom  those  npon  the  ladders  to  the  crowd  below,  was 
beard.  Eelaotantlj,  it  eeemed,  the  xuen  obeyed  the  com* 
HO  and  and  descended  to  the  ground. 

Graah  after  orQsh  was  beard  within  the  blazing  pile* 
The  firemen  fled  before   the  ... 

portent,  oqIj  in  time  to  eee 
the  walla  cramble  inward  a^ 
the  floors  went  down.  In  the 
naked  majesty  of  bell  the 
fire  leaped  forth— a  defiant 
bnt  vanquished  Lneifer. 

Prostrate,  its  asaailan  ta  only 
mocked  it,  and  the  captain  of 
engine  '*  Big  Six  *'  dispatched 
a  messenger  with  the  usnal 
memoranda^  written  on  a 
printed  form: 

*•  Fire  in  Oow  Lane,  Chera- 
bim  Sqnare,  now  nnder  con- 
trol House  a  total  loss  ;  two 
inmates  perished/' 

Inaide  the  police  lines  a 
fire  inspector  had  just  ar- 
liyed,  and  was  engaged  in 
gathering  data  for  his  report 
to  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers and  Underwriters, 

***Ti8  a  pity  yon  cooldn't 
baTe  saved  the  two  men»  eap- 


A  mmoke  -  besgnsiisd  mi:, 
vrhoBe  dotliea  wmb  Uffi^ 
veil  socnt  made  hk  ippoh 
ancxi,  And  wnm  aolcad  to  M 
his  at<>ry«  Toodhlog  liii  y^ 
be  u'ldreaaec]  ib4>  oSAatst : 

"There  miisl  hmwm  hm 
two  pef»oi»  bom^a,  alt^oi^ 
I  saw  oaJj  €mn.  Prom  1^ 
attic  I  bewd  a  load  tmd  poB* 
ing  ecreaca  ;  but  htim  I 
could  temeh  the  pU»  tW 
bUstag  ahottetv  fell  o%  tai 
the  flauMS  bmni  oat  of  tb 
window  ;  I  beanl  no  miee 
It  seemed  s4  thoo^  Ite 
wretched  violifn  bed  bid  9t 
covered  himself  in  m  cUmIv 
ehett^  thoa  esoapbg,  fori 
short  time,  the  tUm&t  m  tb 
room,  only  to  be  Orfwti  <ndk 
LoU>  aertain  deatb  at  laaL  At 
I  descended  the  ladder  X  lat 
through  a  tbirtl-et^sry  wimkfw 
an  old  mxn  kneeling  i^pct 
the  floor,  while  the  aaeb 
iasned  throngb  tbo  bnmzi^ 
woodwork  above  htm.  IndW 
to  bim  twice,  and  bad  jntf 
kicked  oat  the  viodtfa 
to  enter  the  room  vtbi 
ceiling  and  roof  CAtne 
ing  down,   oarryiog  wtlb  R 

into  the  cellar,  the  whole  inside  of  the  bonsa.    FoIIowbc 

the  descending  mass  with  mj  eyes,  I  saw  tke  livfiif  mI 

the  dead  man  swallowed  np  together/' 

**  A  dreadful  death,"  remarked  a  report^r^  a^a  ha  i 

away  at  his  "copy,**  which  a  boy  stood  waitiii^  foE, 


tK  TBI  oBMTat  or 


cuMtomnm  op  wah-Mjaao. 


«<We  gift  Mtd  to 
tantd  a  piiffl  ol  th* 
ibAlaglrlUkelluiftc 

•'What  doM  lie 


"Hid  ft 
-II'kfalljMbiidtotldak 


ooqU  oommit  waA  % 
r  Um  wporfter  aaked  of  the  in- 


'A  ohfld  hM  bMB  duiYged  with  feitiog  Am  to  th« 
hooMb  beoMwe  tlie  liuidkird  had  thrMtanad  to  diaige  Imt 
iaihar  zeot  The  father  was  burned,  and  the  ehlld  ia 
in  ooatodj,**  ooaoladed  the  inspector. 

"Them's  the  things  we  hss  to  get  used  to^* 
the  polieemaa  ;  then,  pitohing  hia  Toioe  ia  a  loader  lee^t 
he  ahoated:  "Make  room  for  the  hoae  eari  Ifdre  oa 
there^  I  saj  I** 

There  wsa  a  trIaL  The  eridenee  ees»ed  eoDcliiaiTe 
■gainst  the  girl,  althoogh  no  one  in  the  eonrt-ioom,  oot- 
■ide  of  the  jwy-boz,  eoold  beliefe  the  ohild  gnilty. 

The  stotement  of  the  owner  of  the  lniilding-«  small, 
white-haired  man  named  Snadraoh  Piieser,  who  bore  a 
good  repntation  in  the  neighborhood^waa  dear,  eiroma- 
stontial  and  positive,  and  the  yonng  lawyer  who  had  toI- 
nnteered  to  defend  the  prisoner  eoold  not  shake  his  testi- 
mony npon  the  cross-examination. 

The  prisoner's  story  wss  said  to  be  tery  brief  and  in* 
eomplete.  Tiie  lawyer  for  the  State  OYen  went  so  fkr  as 
to  inainnato  that  the  testimony  was  evidently  mannfap- 
tued  by  "  his  young  and  inexperienced  friend,  the  attor- 
ney for  the  defensoi*'  Tlie  girl  simply  denied  the  ohargeb 
andssid: 

"I  wss  retoming  from  begging  in  front  of  Burton's 
Thestrsb  when,  on  entering  the  courtyard,  I  saw  that  our 
houae  was  on  iUeii  I  rushed  up  the  stairs,  and  reaching 
our  landing,  aaw  that  man  **  (here  ahe  pointed  out  the 
Jew)  **tum  the  key  in  the  door  of  my  father's  room*  He 
saw  that  I  detected  him,  and  seizing  me  by  the  arm  he 
dragged  me  down  the  stairs."  Then  burstinr^  out  in  tears, 
she  concluded :  "I  am  sorry  that  he  didn't  push  me  into 
the  room." 

In  shorti  the  attorney  for  the  State  disposed  of  her  tes- 
timony by  saying :  "  The  flimsy  trick  of  recrimination 
cannot  arail  the  prisoner."  The  weight  of  testimony  was 
WlioUy  against  her,  three  witnesses,  in  addition  to  the  one 
before  mentioned,  swearing  positively  that  they  had  seen 
her  in  the  aot  of  pouring  lampH>il  upon  the  attio>stairi^  and 
afterward  lighting  it 

The  final  record  of  the  case,  as  found  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  time,  is  as  follows : 

"Befbro  Reoorder  Nogood:  Nannie  Morao,  a^^  fourteen, 
charged  with  setting  Are  to  the  hoose  in  which  she  lived.  In  a 
oonrt  near  Oherabim  Square,  by  whieh  oonflagration  two  lives 
were  lost,  was  yesterday  brought  to  trlaL  •  •  •  The  verdiot  of 
tho  Jury,  without  leaving  their  seau,  was, '  Arson  in  the  first  de- 
gree.' Hia  Honor,  the  Recorder,  then  aentenoed  the  prisoner  to 
prison  for  life,  at  the  same  time  remarking  that  her  youth  and  sex 
aloae  had  saved  her  from  the  gallows." 

There  never  was  another  session  of  the  Oounoil  of  St 
John,  and  to  this  day  there  exists  a  tradition  that,  in  the 
year  1855,  its  treasurer,  whose  name  is  forgotten,  proved 
nnfaithfnl  to  his  trnst  by  appropriating  the  bank  aooonni 

TBS  XPILOOnS. 

TwsRTT  years  have  pasaed* 

Laat  Winter  I  was  a  newspaper  correspondent  at  Albany. 
One  morning,  as  I  was  paying  my  daily  visit  to  the  Qovr 
amor's  room,  three  blind  men  were  led  into  the  Executive 
presence  by  a  boy.  They  bore  a  petition  with  the  aigna- 
turea,  by  mark,  of  half  a  hunired  blind  bsggara  in  the 
Oily  of  Kew  Tork,  praying  for  the  pardon  of  one  Nannie 
Mocan.    Every  year,  during  the  last  two  deosdesb  has  this 


talfh« 


i^pdN^  aiw  alw^ya  piwaantsdlya 
qnial  uld  geBtlenaQ,  who^  gm wn  no  whiter  s»  to  Ms  U; 
foand  to<day  baUad  tlie  oonnter  of  o  pawashsp  k 
Ottssti  robbings  by  his  ndnoas 


and 


The 


fm 


mined  wooun,  hagyaid 
yet  uneompisiniag, 
Pnaflbeted  by  her  aanonndinga,  ate 
isn  now,    A  good  old  lady,  kind  to  » 
visits  tlie  prison  and  leaves  a  tnel^  or  dsojpa 
door  of  poor  Hsn's  call  a  cani  ~ 
**Tirtaa  baa  its  own  reward  r 


CDUOSITIES  OF  WILL-MAKINO. 


TRn  journals  of  a  year  past  havie 
ordinary  number  of  queer  or  contsatad  wills.     Aiw  peepii 
beooming  more  disposed  to  draw  tlisir  own  wills  withsil 
employing  lawyers  f    There  is  no  laaaoMi  whgr  any  ^ai 
should  not  draw  a  will  who  baa  fsir  Imslmiaa  HlioaWlilii  li 
write  out  the  gifts.    Oommon  asnaa  aaggaafta  tiwt  fto 
paper  ought  to  be  headed  as  a  wiU,  and  il  ia  soft  dlAorit 
to  learn  by  inquiry  how  many  witneaasa  are  nqiuival  ftftflo 
particular  Steto;  this,  l^-the-way.  ia  tho  Slala  wkan  fto 
testator  resides  (at  his  death);  a  will  drawn  ior  •  mm  m 
a  joum^  should  follow  the  law  of  tho  Blalo  wlsaro  halm 
his  homOi    Neither  bad  grammar  nor  aiaqsoUiBff  ia  s 
body  of  a  wiU  vitiates  it;  if  the  Jadgsa  mm 
what  the  paper  means  they  wiU  onler  tluA 
having  nearly  every  important  word  ] 
destitato  of  all  punctuation  have 
papas  fay  that  a  court  baa  lately  taken  paooff  of  a  wS 
made  in  pantomime  by  a  man  who  was  < 
could  not  write  or  use  the  manual  a]^)habei^  Baft] 
which  obscure  the  meaning  make  troubleL    A  aftsij  Isit 
Summer  was  that  Mr.  Matthew  Tassar,  when  iliaols^  hta 
own  will,  meant  to  leave  $7,000  to  aeven  nhnmlias    i\, 
$1,000  apieoe— but  in  copying  his  rough  drafl  lioiaadiert* 
ently  inserted  the  word  "cadi,''  giving   tho    ohmMhss 
$7,000  each,  or  $49,000  in  alL    The  genoial  ralo  m  te 
mistekes  is  that  if  the  will  is  lucid  and  inteUinibls^  nd 
can  be  carried  into  effect  as  it  reads,  tiiia  must  bo  deoa ; 
the  language  cannot  be  altered  because  witneasaa  oi^  ttat 
thetestetor  meant  something  different  ffomwhaft  bowiots. 
But  if  what  is  written  cannot  be  performed  tho  oonta  will 
then  take  proofs  of  what  the  man  meant  to  writo. 

Ourious  conditions  are  sometimes  imposed.  Ono  testa- 
tor declared  in  his  will  that  if  any  legatee  should  oMmapt 
to  break  it  he  should  be  debarred  from  all  di«i%  An* 
other  cnt  off  any  heir  who  should  wesr  moateohtosL  An- 
other said  that  each  legatee  must  teke  the  pledgo  befan 
receiving  his  share^  and  ahould  forfeit  a  half-year^  inooaM 
for  every  breach  of  it  Another  left  to  hia  fsafly  phy- 
sician  $10,000  if  testetor  should  live  two  yeara»  or  tWM 
if  he  should  live  five ;  but,  unluckily  for  tho  daalor,  the 
patient  lived  only  a  week.  Whether  conditioaa  of  thk 
kind  are  operative  depends  on  the  cifcnmatenoea ;  if  they 
are  lucid  and  practicable  the  courte  will  eoloreo  theas,  but 
many  are  so  expressed  that  they  amount  to  nothing;  If 
you  wish  that  your  legatee  ahonld  not  recsivo  tko  propsitj 
anless  he  complies  with  a  condition,  if  not  oontrary  to 
law,  it  win  probably  be  enforced.  But  to  aosiko  him  gife 
back  the  legacy  because  of  breaking  the  condition  ailsri^ 
has  been  paid  may  not  be  so  easy.    And  do  not  mai 


mt  zAiiv  OF  THE  pmt 


the  roqaest  at  all  ia  tbi»  wiil»  bat  write  them  in  a  Utter, 
^purii^lj,  ttnlem  yoo  moiin  that,  if  thoj  aro  not  obeyed* 
IlLd  legaoj  ahail   be   forlcited,     Bcqueata  wluub  are  not 
Ip^iremptoij  oonditioa^  often  moke  troubio. 

Wiieti  Heller,  tlie  magician,  died,  be  b^qaaaibed  bis  ap- 
parata«  to  be  destroyed*  lu  some  lostanoea  a  testator  bas 
lir^tfid  tbat  a  favorite  borse  or  otber  pet  fihoald  bo 
illed,  "leat  it  laM  into  unkind  bonds^*'  It  10  doubtful 
rbetber  a  ootirt  woald  compel  an  exc^ontor  to  deatroy 
property  bacaaae  the  will  so  deslivd*  Wills  are  allowed 
or  giving  otie*s  property  ;  that  userol  animala  or  artiolea 
feboald  be  destroyed  is  not  for  pabiio  beneflt  Bireottons 
:iTea  in  a  will  m  to  mode  of  burial^  or  for  erematioo,  are 
rtlao  aabjects  of  the  sanitary  law  of  the  plaoeu 

It  10  only  wben  ooe  designs  to  give  bia  property  ont- 
^ right  in  simple  ways  that  be  should  draw  hia  own  will,  for 
Dmplieated  tnistg,  endowing  now  institutions,  or  tying  up 
property  for  a  fainre  time^  a  lawyer's  aid  may  be  very 
needful.  Er^ry  lawyer  sometimes  makes  mistakes.  A 
Now  '^  ver  named  Rose  djrew  bla  own  will,  leaving 

about  H}0  to  be  held  for  flvo  years,  to  see  whether 

Other  givers  would  add  $300,000  ;  U  they  would,  the 
^ whole  to  go  to  endow  a  **Bi>8e  Bone ftoent  Association"; 
if  they  would  not,  then  his  money  was  to  go  to  other  char- 
ities. Now  the  law  does  not  allow  property  to  be  held  in 
suspense  for  a  definite  term  of  years  \  therefore  bis  gift 
\  pronouQced  void.  Some  most  absurd  blunders  bsTO 
sn  made  by  lawyers  in  drawing  wills  for  themselTes, 
It  18  not  obligatory  to  appoint  an  executor,  but  doing  so  is 
wbe,  and  if  a  testator  has  enough  confidence  in  the  person 
named  to  direct  that  *'he  shall  not  ba  required  to  give 
,  aeonrity,'*  this  mty  prove  a  great  convenience. 
~  As  respects  signing  and  witnessing,  wills  often  fail  for 
some  informality  in  these,  especially  in  New  York,  where 
the  form  is  stricter  than  in  most  States.  A  story  of  last 
Summer  was  that  a  wLU  was  presented  written  partly  in 
black  pencil,  pjrtly  in  bine  (a  will  La  not  void  because  in 
penoi],  though  ink  ia  tar  better]  ;  about  half  was  written 
on  one  page,  and  the  witnesses  si  good  on  the  other  page, 
and  then  came  the  testator's  sigoature.  This  iDstrumcnt 
was  discarded  bcoause  the  witnesses  did  not  sign  at  the  end 
of  the  will 

Common  sense  ought  to  tell  any  one  that  any  important 
pajier  ought  to  be  completed  before  the  signatures  are 
affixed.  The  New  York  rule  as  to  signing  and  witnessing 
is  that  there  must  be  two  witnesses ;  the  testator  muf)t 
sign  in  their  presence  taform  them  that  the  p8p3r  is  his 
will— ho  need  not  tell  them  what  is  in  it— and  ask  them  to 
witness  it ;  and  they  mnst  sign  their  names  and  residences 
at  the  end  of  the  will  They  usually  sign  below  a  brief 
memorandum  certifying  that  thesa  things  were  done,  but 
this  memorandum  is  not  strictly  essential.  Keep  the  will 
when  compltjted  in  a  safe  places 
In  Haasaobusetts,  lately,  a  will  was  contested  because 
1  bad  eaten  the  signature.  X^rd  St.  Leonard's  will  was 
lost,  and  was  established  only  by  the  fortunate  fact  that 
bis  daughter  was  able  to  repeat  tbo  substance  of  it  from 
memory, 

WHAT  TUEY  KNEW  POUR  TnoUSAJJD  TEAKS  AGO. 

Fboic  one  of  tbese  bookji^  compiled  after  the  manner  of 
iuoycloptedias,  and  the  compilation  of  which  is  shown  to 
bare  been  made  mote  than  2,000  years  b  c.p  it  has  been 
aaesitained,  which  baa  long  been  supposed,  that  Chaldea 
was  the  parent  Inod  of  astronomj  ;  for  it  is  found  from 
this  oompilatton.  and  from  other  bricks,  that  the  Babylo- 
n'anseU downed  the  F^'nrF,  and  di  tiajro'sbed  and  n«med 
lie  oonsteUations ;  that  tliey  arranged  the  twelve  constel- 


lations thai  form  onr  present  zoiiac  to  show  tbe  eonrte  of 
the  sun's  path  in  the  heavens  [  divid  id  time  into  weekst 
months  and  years;  tbjt  tht^y  divided  the  week,  as  we 
now  have  it,  into  seven  daja,  six  bmng  dajra  of  labor,  and 
tbe  seventh  a  day  of  rest,  to  which  tbtiy  gave  a  namii  f^om 
which  we  have  derived  our  word  **3abbUb,"  and  which 
day,  aa  a  ^ixj  of  rest  from  all  labor  of  every  Jdnd,  they  ob- 
served ofl  rigoroQsly  as  th?>  Jew  or  the  Paritaa, 

The  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodtej  and  the  pbonomsna 
of  the  weather  were  noted  down  and  a  oonueotloii  dOi 
tected,  AS  M,  do  Perville  daims  to  have  disooverod,  bo- 
tw€eti  the  waatbcfr  and  the  change  of  tbe  moon. 

They  invented  the  sun-dial  to  mark  the  miivumenta  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  watar-olock  to  m^asuro  timet*  and  they 
speak  in  this  work  of  the  spots  on  the  son— a  fact  they 
only  could  have  known  by  the  aid  of  lelasoopos^  whioh  ii 
is  supposed  they  poasosaed,  from  obssrralioiia  that  they 
have  noted  down  of  the  rising  of  Tenos  and  the  fact  that 
I^iyar  1  found  a  crystal  lens  lu  tba  ruins  of  Nineveh. 

The  ** bricks*'  contain  an  aooount  of  tbo  dslugOg  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  narrative  in  the  Bible,  eseepl 
that  the  names  are  diJTerenL  They  disdoae  thit  honses 
and  lands  were  then  sold*  leaaod,  and  mortgaged  ;  that 
money  was  loaned  at  interest,  and  that  tbe  market- 
gardeners,  to  use  an  American  pUrdse,  *'  worked  on 
shares**;  that  the  farmer^  when  plowing  with  hi^  oxen, 
beguiled  his  labor  with  short  and  homely  song^  two  of 
which  have  been  found  ;  and,  to  connect  this  very  remote 
civilization  with  tbe  usages  of  to-day,  I  maj,  in  cooclusion, 
refer  to  one  of  the  bricks  of  this  library,  in  the  form  of  a 
note,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  visitors  are  requested  lo 
give  to  the  librarian  tbe  number  of  the  book  they  wish  to 
consult,  and  that  it  will  be  bronghl  to  them ;  at  the 
perusal  of  whioh  one  is  disposed  to  fall  back  upon  the  ex- 
clamation of  Solomon,  **  There  is  nothing  new  an der  tbe 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  PERL 

A   SKETCH   OF  LIFE  AND   SCENES   IN   THE  VALE  OP 

CASHMERE. 

By  M*  F,  Vallkttb. 

*'  Who  has  not  hoard  of  the  yala  of  C&«4hm«rft. 

Wit  a  it^  roses,  the  brlghteat  that  earth  ever  ^ive 
TU  totnplos  and  grottos,  aod  fountains  aa  olnar 

As  tho  love-llghloil  ey^s  that  hang  over  the  waire> 
Oh  t  to  »0Q  it  at  sunset*  when  warm  o'or  the  Lako 
Its  splendor  at  parting  a  Summer  eve  thrown. 
Like  a  hrMe  full  of  hlushea  when  lingering  to  hUe 
A  lABt  look  or  h*iT  mirror  at  night  ere  she  goat  t** 

—  LaM  Itookh, 

Tat'8  sang  the  barl  aa  hia  im agination  wandered  along 
the  banks  of  the  Imluff,  among  Pcrftian  bowers  ancl 
through  the  delightfal  Yallej  of  Caahmere.  Who  can 
wonder  that  his  aonl  went  ont  in  rapt  are  over  the  aoenes 
that  met  hia  bewildered  gase  within  this  monn tain* wailed 
region  ?  Ita  history  goes  back,  through  ooIobshI  mono* 
menta,  chiefly  of  marble,  beyond  the  d  iwu  of  authentic 
annals,  aod  the  envj  that  hbtory  has  excited,  like  that  of 
beaotifnl  qtieens,  wronght  its  deatmotion.  Thus  the  l)eait-  ^ 
tifol  Yale  of  Caahmere  did  not  eaoape  the  fate  ot  Mary  U 
Stuart  and  Marie  Antoinette.  i 

Nearly  tlve  hnodred  vefira  ago  Cashmere,  then  sn  inde- 
pendent eonntry,  was  the  fcene  of  a  religions  and  politioal 
atrnggle,  which  resnited  irj  the  triumph  of  I*Irtmism.  It 
waa  at  this  time  th  /  mdan,  probably 

of  PerHiao  origin,  ^  >   prince  whose 

minister  he  Und  baan,  and  r^^igned  in  hi^i  atcad  un  ler  tba 
title  of  BhamJi-nddin.  This  new  M0I  ammeUn  dynaaty 
lasted  for  more  than  two  hnndted  ^eurs,  and  daring  thai 


I 
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l^od  Catbmere  enjoyed  indepeiideDce.  One  of  iU 
pfinoeB,  Sikaador»  samamed  EDtshikan  (the  loonoolast), 
And  wliose  accesaion  dates  as  far  back  as  1396,  dktiii- 
gnisbed  hiiuself,  as  his  name  implies,  bj  the  merciless  de* 
•tmction  of  the  idols  and  temples  of  the  ancient  worship. 
One  of  his  sncceesors,  Zainulab-iiddm,  the  Solomon  of 
Ckibmere,  left  happier  memories  after  him,  for  he  bnilt  a 
ottmber  of  beantlfnl  edlfioes^  some  of  which  axe  still 
fllanding. 

In  1588  Cashinerd  waa  deliTored  into  the  hands  of  tlio 
Mogul  Emperor  Akbar«  by  one  of  its  bst  princes*  who,  far 
from  defending  his  realms  against  the  inTader,  facilitated 
his  coming.  From  this  time  forth  the  oountrj  entirely 
lost  its  autonomy^  It  was  for  more  than  a  centary  the 
favorite  sanitarium  of  the  Grand  Moguls.  In  1752  it  fell 
a  prey  to  the  merciless  Afghans,  and  remained  under  their 
away  ontil  1819,  when  it  was  rescued  by  Bnnjit  Singh, 
founder  of  the  mighty  but  ephemeral  empire  of  the  Sikhs. 
Eleven  Sikh  gorernors  succeeded  one  another  between 
1819  and  \WS^  the  period  when  the  Britiah  GoTernmani 
obtained  con- 
trol of  it 

The  Vale  of 
Cashmere, 
properly  so 
eaUed,  is  still, 
aa  in  the  sst- 
eoteenth  cen- 
taiy»  the  most 
beaatifnl  and 
pictureaquG 
landscape  in 
the  world— tt 
Tast  parky 
aomA  ninety 
oiles  long  by 
from  thirty 
to  forty  wida 
Every  thing 
appears  ar- 
ranged  by  a 
flap  erhnmaa 
hand  to  de- 
ligbt  the  eye ; 
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fair  delds  and  habitations ;  rivers  and  lakes  in  ten 
with  rerdant  and  flowery  isles  ;  '*the  low  whispering 
boatSt**  of  all  shapea  and  sizes,  plied  by  hanjU  with  int 
gent  conntenanceSf  shapely  forms  and  coetttmee 
iziog  most  beaotiiully  with  that  enchanting  proepeolJ 
countleaa  streams  and    canals  winding    along    throng 
waving  rioe-fielda^  and  green  banks,  whose  limpid  i^ndril 
pling  waters  glisten  in  the  sun  like  bands  of  silver. 

The  greatest  attraction  of  this  fairy  region  is  the  happy 
arrangement  of  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  mountains  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  forming  a  sort  of  elongated 
oval  around  it  In  this  respect  it  excels  the  celebrated 
basin  in  Mexico.  In  most  valleys  thus  surrounded  by  lofty 
summits  these  latter  are  often  so  arranged  that  the  e0ect  of 
the  tallest  is  impaired  by  the  interposition  of  the  orests  ( 
the  nearest,  which  appear  to  overtop  them,  while  in 
ity  they  are  much  lower.  This  optical  illosion,  well 
derstood  by  all  who  have  journeyed  in  very  hilJy  land 
suggeated  to  John  Paul  Riobter,  the  celebrated  Qermao 
writer,  one  of  his  most  ingenious  comperisooa ;    *'  It  i« 

thus,'*  eeys 
he,  *'  t  h  a  t 
amid  its  con* 
tempo  r  aiie 
t  h  a  verda 
bUl  of  le 
ing  eoUp 
the  bidd  Alps 
of  geniiia^** 

In  Cash- 
mere  ihete 
nothing  of  ( 
kind;  lier| 
every  thing a|] 
pears  to  hair 
been  pli 
ondoalc 
to  prodoel 
the  grand 
effecli  the 
gradtial  tran- 
aitlona  from 
pleaeiag  tn 


from  grandiose  ta  terrible.  Above  the  first  nndalatiooB. 
€OV6ied  with  hdbitalioos  and  orcliards  tecmiog  with  all  the 
fruita  of  Earope,  lia©  poAtiiro  Uills.  o»  which  l»ed  conntlees 
herds,  aueh  as  the  gouts  whose  wool  is  used  io  tbe  maDn- 
faotoio  ol  tho«6  CAShmdroa  eo  famoas  in  the  anouls  of  the 
world.  Above  thoais  first  eievutioua  rbea  a  chaia  of  hills, 
fiarmouoted  in  their  tura  ty  one,  and  eometimes  a  aeriea 
of  oirelea  of  higher  mountuius,  above  which  loom  up,  here 
ftnd  tbere^  summits  which  belong  to  the  regions  of  per- 
petual anows.  Tn^se  lofty  peaks  look  down  ooutpla* 
9fltlj  upon  the  smiliog  valley  below*  One  wonld  almost 
^agioe  the  J  soagbt  io  impart  greater  force  and  attraot* 
ireneos  to  the  laodacape  hj  liftiug  their  lofty,  snowoiipped 
heads  to  be  lighted  tip  by  the  sun,  and  decked  ont  with 
all  the  rich  hues  of  the  rainbow*  Heuoo  it  is  that  Mogal 
despots,  GO  fierce  elsewhere,  seem  to  melt  iuto  human 
beings  during  their  eojoiirn  in  Cashmere.  These  tyrants^ 
like  Nero,  had  artistio  aspirations.  Encbaoted  with  the 
beautiful  bind,  they  took  pride  in  embelltsLiing  it  etlll 
xnr>re»  by  erecting  pslsces  and  mosques,  arraogiDg  ternioas 
and  laying  out  parks  in  the  most  picturesque  sites,  and  by 
liberally  rewarding  poets  for  singing  the  delights  of  thut 
enohimting  abode.  No  wonder  the  Moguls  called  it  the 
earthly  paradise  of  the  Indies,  and  that  Akbar  stroTO  so 
bard  to  wrest  it  from  its  lawfal  kings.  It  ia  related  that 
Jehan-Guir^  his  son  and  suocessor,  took  such  a  fancy  to 
this  beautiful  region  that  he  could  never  leave  it,  and  that 
he  declared  that  the  lofis  of  his  crown  would  aifect  him  less 
than  that  of  Oaahmera 

Serinagur  is  the  ancient  Hindoo  name  for  the  cupital  of 
Cashmere  ;  it  was  resumed  after  the  c-onquest  of  the  Sikhs 
in  1819.  The  appearaaee  of  this  city  of  chalets  has  not 
tnaterially  changed  since  the  seventeenth  century. 
Although  etone  i^  by  no  means  soaroe  in  that  region,  the 
inhabitants  still  find  their  boilding  material  in  the  cedar 
wood  which  abounds  upon  the  neighboring  declivitieSy  and 
which  can  be  obtained  at  little  cost,  because  of  its  easy 
transportation  on  rafts.  The  Jhelam,  which  ia  very  broad 
at  this  poiot,  divides  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts,  and 
is  spanned  by  seven  bridges. 

Tiewed  from  the  lake,  Serinagur  deliglits  the  eye  by  the 

capricious  irregularity  of  the  dwellings  along  its  shores^ 

some  being  built  out  over  the  water  on  piles,  and  others 

al most  lost  in  the  surround ing  verdure^    The  more  humble 

dwellings,  too,  with  their  thatched  snd  boarded  roofs,  sug- 

gcstiTe  of  the  Jura,  are  truly  picturesque.    The  city  itself 

.Is  nestled  away  in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  and  fluiked  by  two 

[isolated  hills,  surmounted  by  fortifioationa  and  templea  of 

I  worship.     On  one  of  these  elevations — ^the   TdklU^m^j 

atill  be  seen  an  oil  mosque,  but  no  trace  remains  of  on  old 

Hindoo  temple,  which  the  inhabitants  claim  was  built  by 

Salomon.  The  other  elevation — Hari-pEU'bat  (the  mountain 

[  of  verdure) — was  some  two  centuries  ago  the  site  of  another 

^  mosque,  *' accompanied  by  a  hermitage  and  a  number  of 

beautiful   green   trees   which  overshadowed   it"      That 

mosque  is  now  replaced  by  a  fortifioation*    TTpon  the  side« 

of  this  hill  may  be  seen  a  number  of  cottages  built  for 

English  tourists. 

Of  the  many  beautiful  gardens  to  be  found  in  this 
vicinity  the  best  preserved  ia  the  Sbalamar  Bagb,  situated 
nt  the  base  of  an  amphitbeatre  of  wooded  heights  rising 
gradually  to  an  elevation  of  some  fourteen  thousand 
fi  et,  between  the  valleys  of  Jholam  and  Soind,  and  over- 
topped by  one  of  the  finest  monnttftinfi  in  Cashmere.  Ttds 
pjrtrdeu  was  the  work  of  the  unfortunate  S  '  "  '  n, 
father  and  victim  of  Aureng  25eb.      It  was  luji  My 

|lail  nut,  nud  was  entered  by  a  grand  canal  borJcred  with 
niHisward  and  towb  of  beantiful  pophm.  This  led  to  a 
rge  bungalow  in  the  centre  of  the  garden.     Here  wts 


another  C4knal,  far  more  beautifal,  leading  to  ilio  exlreoitt? 
of  the  inoloauFe.  A(0Qg  its  t>Hnka  were  nuaiefOiM  fotuttaZsi 
and  jets  playing  iu  the  sunlight  It  termiiMlad  ai  mootbir 
bungalow,  more  beautiful  than  the  first,  qoadsstti^iiUr  ia 
shape,  and  surmouuted  by  a  dome.  It  ooaaialocl  of  t 
central  building  and  four  smaller  ones  at  the  oomen^  all 
ornamented  with  gildmgs  and  inscrititioaii*  Tbara  wets 
four  doors,  two  of  whic.'i  opeued  npon  a  noble  flight  of 
steps  leading  into  the  eanaly  and  the  other  two  Of»«au^< 
upon  bridges  spanning  Iha  oanal  and  oonneetiiig  wilbndstl 
avenues.  Ou  every  side  may  be  seau  coimitQfl  of  a  blael 
and  griy  marble,  supposed  to  b»fcve  been  bfooghl  from  «a 
ancient  Hindoo  temple  destroyed  by  Shidi  J»h&a. 

The  Oashmerians  are  a  stou^  wofl-formed  peoipli^of 
Hindoo  stock*  Their  compl  xion  ia  bmnette»  aik]  th^ 
women  are  very  handsome.  The  Mohammedan  women  ais 
seldom  seen  abroad,  and  then  so  closely  Toiled  ara  they 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  eveu  the  alightast 
glimpse  of  theur  hidden  beauties.  The  Hanji  women*  oa 
the  contrary,  never  cover  their  faces,  and  are  remarkably 
handsome  in  childhood;  but  as  they  soon  shiufe  tbstr 
husband's  occupation  (that  of  boatmeo),  and  livo  moaljy 
in  the  open  air,  their  beauty  fades  very  rapid]y«  bai  ttulr 
features  nerer  cense  to  be  attraotive,  Tha  Oaihtaarbni, 
as  a  rule,  are  brave,  active,  and  iudustriona,  and  food  of 
music,  literature  and  art  Their  W  ^uage  olRoa  Misy 
onrions  analogies  with  the  Sanskrit,  but  thair  sooga  aatffi 
Persian* 

The  Hanji  class  ia  that  with  whioh  tourists  are  broagkl 
most  in  contact  They  are,  perhaps,  the  best  of  tlu^Olib-^ 
meriaus,  and  their  disposition  is  not  unlika  thai  of  tha 
TenetJan  gondobers.  There  is  the  same  oharm  about  tbem« 
the  same  vivacity,  the  same  wealth  of  imiginalion.  If  they 
do  not  sing  the  harcaroiU  as  thay  ply  thair  boata  thty 
are  never  at  a  loss  for  stories  about  their  baautifat  homi 
with  which  to  entertain  their  paaaaagan*  Their  aallmg 
develops  their  muscles,  and  makaa  tham  mora  flgOKOas 
than  the  upper  classes,  but  it  does  not  make  Iham  more 
courageous,  aa  they  sometimes  become  demoraliaad  whsn 
caught  in  a  gale  upon  their  lakes,  which,  however,  ia  tare 
enougiL  They  use  a  sort  of  paddle,  shaped  like  a  baart, 
which  they  handle  with  extraordinary  dexterity  in  fins 
weather.  Women,  and  even  children,  lend  a  tiand  In  row* 
ing.  In  the  Valley  of  Cushmere,  as  in  Venice,  watar  is 
the  chief  and  nearly  the  only  means  of  communicalioa. 
Tliis  will  account  for  the  numerous  boats,  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  that  are  found  constantly  plriug  along  its 
rivers,  lakes  and  canals.  Of  these  the  b^mgaia  ia  the 
largest.  It  is  a  veritable  floating  palaoe,  us€»d  by  the 
sovereign  or  his  representative,  the  governor,  Tha  parinda 
is  another  boat  of  va.«»t  proportions,  with  cabin  ant!  d^ok 
forward,  and  only  used  by  persons  of  di«ttnciioii.  Tbess 
large  boata  require  some  twenty  oarsmen,  at  tha  vary  laaiL 
Besides  these*  there  is  the  balu^  u«ed  for  the  traaspOTlaltoe 
of  grain ;  the  dmigas^  for  lighter  merchaodiaa  aad  far 
passengers ;  the  skiraris^  a  light  craft  plie^l  by  tax  oar^ 
men,  for  day  travel,  and  the  bandugir^  the  UighCaal  af  lU, 
used  for  hunting  wild  fowl  on  the  lakeo. 

The  C^hmerian  nobles  find  muoh  pytmwa  m 
boats,  and  on  pleasant  evenings  may  ba  heard 

**  Bounds  from  the  I  Jik<^.  tho  low  wlilffparlxMC  la 
As  they  sfioot  throajrh  Iha  moonligbt,  Uia  dlpplac  ^  ^a^^t 
and  tbo  wile),  airy  wsrblt        '    ■     very  where  floats 

ThfOQgh  the  grovije,  laland,  as  U  tha  sharei; 

Llko  thoae  of  Katbay,  uKt.   .^  .,..,. <!«.%  oqJ  guYii 
An  answer  In  soni;  to  tha  Usa  of  aiiob  wava 

But    Tfm    c-ntltlp^l^t    of    all    *Vrr     tii,,-^rv    R     .nu^e    ftXtl    Of    f^^l'- 

Til  I  :  the  lute  ift)  stoaUr 

fioM.  ho  knows  I  jkJSMlafr  jro 

Of  a  late  and  a  slgH  In  this  magiooj  bour.* 
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Of  the OttshmeriMna  are aot de- 
▼off  i      .    .  ii\ge  of  otieol 

thc)  ,  been  DO  each 

snlemnity  ooiebrated  for  uearlj  a  centnrjr,  as  the  oasiom  of 
deatroying  fcimale  ioCuutA  sX  birth  prefaiidd  to  a  r&tf 
recent  period  tmoag  the  apper  ola;8sea. 

Many  opimoos  have  beeu  advaQoed  as  to  tba  otigiaof 
tUis  linrborotis  ottstom  ;  bat  tlie  moat  probable,  odd  aa  it 
may  appear  to  u»,  is  ©cotiomy.  Girl*  were  done  away  with 
to  aroid,  in  fa  turd  yearts»  ruinoas  expenses  wUich  pride 
and  enstom  exaoted  in  ''Retting  np**  a  young  married 
couple.  It  ia  a1^  probable  tbat  thijs  practioe  prevaited 
among  tho  Mians^  or  military  noblea,  devoted  eiclusively 
to  tbd  profeemoQ  of  arm^  Gukb-Stngh  was  the  first  to 
lead  the  war  toward  a  retnm  to  a  more  humane  manner 
by  betrothing  his  gmndchildf  the  daughter  of  the  prejsent 
Maharajnh,  to  the  aoo  of  a  neighboriog  Uajab.  The  two 
fkm^69^  were  yet  quite  young— the  groom  only  twenty-one 
a&d  the  bride  but  fifteen,  which  is  rather  old  for  those  re- 
gions. 

The  Maharajah  did  things  on  a  grand  scale ;  the  dower, 
in  money  and  Teasels,  joweis^  trousseau,  herds,  camels, 
cowa,  eJephanta  and  anperbly  caparisoned  horaeBp 
amounted  at  Uaat  to  9350,000,  ezol naive  of  the  presents 
made  to  the  yoang  couple  by  the  officers  of  the  sovereign. 
The  jewelry,  and  Tasaela  of  masaive  gold  and  silver ;  the 
money  in  gold  and  silver ;  the  footwear  of  cloth -of -gold,  set 
with  precious  stones ;  the  fans  of  every  style  and  shape; 
the  wearing  apparel  of  rich  materials — ^brocades,  ailks  and 
linens,  trimmed  with  gold— filled  several  rooma  in  the 
palaoe.  Another  room  contained  objeota  of  aaddlery,  which 
were  no  leas  richly  ornamented  than  the  apparel  of  the 
bride,  for  collars,  saddles  and  bridles  abounded  in  massive 
i»ilver  ornaments,  and  little  silver  bells  of  the  aame  mate- 
rial. Then  there  was  the  Bhola^  or  palanqain,  for  the 
young  couple,  all  covered  with  gold  brocade;  any  qnan- 
lity  of  beautiful  tapeetry,  splendid  arms,  and  even  cook* 
ing  ntensils  and  a  supply  of  horseshoes. 

This  weddiog  lasted  three  days.  On  the  first  there  was 
a  general  public  parade  of  the  groom  and  bis  father,  who 
repaired  to  tho  Maharajah^s  residence,  attended  by  a  bril- 
liaat  escort.  They  were  received  with  great  ceremony  by 
Benbir  and  hia  chief  ofilcers  in  the  finest  hall  in  the 
palace^the  Shish-Mahah  or  the  Hill  of  Mirrors,  Duriog 
this  visit  of  ceremony,  as  well  as  in  going  to  and  from  the 
palace,  there  was  a  graud  display  of  fireworks*  It  was  ou 
the  following  night  that,  according  to  custom,  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marrirtgo  c  remooy,  properly  ao  called,  took 
place.  Thi^  is  done  with  groat  privaoy,  even  the  groom's 
father  being  excluded.  The  only  peraooa  present  besides 
the  oontractiDg  parliea  were  the  Maharajah,  fsther  of  the 
bride,  two  of  her  nearest  relatives,  and  the  Pundii»t  or 
officiating  priestf.  Tho  Mnlmrani  (tho  bride*s  mother) 
was  alao  present,  coucealed  behind  a  curtain,  but  con- 
nected with  her  husband  by  a  scarf,  each  of  whom  held 
one  end. 

The  ceremony,  the  rites  of  which  are  very  complicated, 
lasted  over  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  the  groom 
returned  to  hia  father's,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Tue 
only  pleasure  accorded  him  on  this  weddiog- night  is  that 
of  bomg  overwhelmed  vrith  abu%e  ou  his  arrival  and  de- 
parture by  the  women  of  the  bride*a  house,  who  aing  aFl 
manner  of  the  most  insulting  songs  to  him.  Thia  abuse, 
be  it  well  understood,  is  of  slrict  etiquette*  ladeed,  io 
some  parta  of  Xodia  tho  poor  groom  farea  far  worse  than 
thb. 

On  the  second  day  the  rejoicings  were  all  confined  to 
the  groom's  houia.  hi  the  brida^a  the  greatest  silence 
prevailed,  and  the  Maharajah  gave  hie  osnal  audiencea  of 


state*  On  the  morning  of  the  third  and  last  dftyai 
banquet  for  seven  huudred  pfraoo»  was  giv«i  In  the 
conrt  of  ttio  palace,  over  which  the  Blaharajth  prealdedL 
Each  guoHt  wiLS  served  with  fifteen  difierent  ocnrsai^ 
finishing  up  with  an  ample  portion  of  riee.  Ther«  WM 
nothing  to  drink  but  water,  aud  everything  was  oondnoted 
with  becomiuj^  dignity. 

This  Jay  wus  signcUizeil  by  the  deparmra  of  Uia  brld€^ 
and  tiiemar//i<;iuprooeaaiooof  all  Li««r  poasoaaiona,  anfmsta 
and  inanimate,  which  made  up  her  dower.  This  is  the 
last  and  most  curious  episode  iu  those  pompons  nnptiala 
All  the  Bovereign'a  offioers  were  assembled  at  the  palaoe 
door ;  next  came  the  inhabit  tuts  of  Jammoo,  who  formed 
a  line  on  either  side  through  which  the»  procession  poaaed. 
First  came  flfty*one  (a  sacred  number]  cows,  and  at  inaoy 
bulb  with  red  aud  yellow  trapping^i  and  silver  eolUra; 
ihcu  fifty-one  choice  camels,  UUe^isA  eoverod  with  red 
and  yellow,  which  were  followed  by  300  Oaahmere  sheep 
and  goats.  Next  came  the  bnd«*s  trouaarau,  in  covered 
baskets  carried  by  coolies,  who  walked  two«by-two«  Thsie 
were  followed  by  100  guards  in  full  nnifortu,  each  carrying 
a  purse  of  1,000  rupeea,  which  formed  the  total  amount 
of  the  dower  money  (one  lac  or  100,i)00  rape^a,  or 
$150,000)  promised  by  the  Maharajah,  Next,  came  the 
Uorsea  and  three  elephants,  richly  caparisoned,  and  form« 
ing  likewise  a  portion  of  the  dower. 

At  last  therd  appeared,  not  the  bride  and  groom,  but 
the  Bumptuous  palanquin  in  which  they  were,  and  so  care- 
fully was  it  closed  on  every  side  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  slightest  glimpse  of  them.  It  la  during  thla  pro- 
cession that  the  young  couple  first  see  each  othor,  for 
they  have,  up  to  this  time,  been  kept  aednloutly  apart. 
Not  even  during  the  marriage  ceremony  were  they  permit- 
ted to  get  so  much  aa  a  peep  at  each  other,  for  they  wtra 
both  Yailed  from  head  io  foot  The  Maharajah  acocm* 
panied  the  palanquin  to  the  threahold  of  the  palace,  but 
not  a  step  further,  and  immediately  repaired  to  hia  own 
apartments,  where  he  remained,  Tdia  endden  disappear* 
ance  of  the  bride's  father  U  of  the  strictest  etiquette^,  A 
brother  of  the  groom  walked  after  the  palanquin,  his  hand 
re&ting  upon  it  Tae  procession  was  closed  by  a  troop  of 
aingera  and  musicians,  beating  fariously  upon  tom-toma 
and  other  instruments,  and  by  the  treasurers  of  the  Mahar- 
ajah, mounted  upon  an  elephant,  whence  they  scattered 
an  occasional  gold  and  many  silver  rapees  among  the 
people. 

Through  the  infiaeuce  of  the  British  Government  young 
married  ladies  have  no  longer  before  them  the  horrlbld 
prospect  of  being  burned  to  death  upon  the  foneral  pile 
of  their  husbands,  Ttiis  inhuman  custom,  so  long  preva^ 
lent  in  this  region,  only  began  to  di sap pcsar  quite  recently, 
for  in  1843,  on  the  death  of  Soonchct-Sicg,  uncle  of  the 
Maharajah,  i\i&  Jlim  hundred  wives  which  oouatituted  hia 
principal  harem  were  burned  alive  with  his  body  at  Ram- 
nagar,  and  twenty -five  others,  that  he  bad  at  Jummoo, 
shared  the  aame  fate.  In  18r>3  another  aimilar  immolation 
took  place  at  the  violent  and  mysterious  death  of  Jowshir- 
Singh,  the  Maharajah^a  couain.  Thirty < two  of  his  widows 
were  consumed  with  the  remains  of  their  late  basband. 
Ou  another  occaaion  a  solitary  widow  is  described  by  an 
English  tourist  aa  sitting  on  a  funeral-pile  with  her  hua- 
baad*a  head  upon  her  lap.  Seix-d  wltli  terror  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hissing  flames,  she  sprang  from  the  pile 
and  sought  to  e^capfi,  but  th«i  attending  prii^sts,  bnrriCted 
at  her  scandal cua  conduct,  cttugbt  bar  an<l  thr«w  her  b^ok 
upon 'the  burniog  pile,  where  ahe  perifthcd,  uttt^nng 
forpams  that  would  have  m>vei  the  hirdcst  hearts.  In 
our  dny  the  custom  of  tncini^rfitin'^  widows  (nut'f/)  has 
eiitiraly  disappeared  from  the  stalet  of  B<:nbir -Singh. 


THE   LAND' 
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^riad  Caslimere  enjojed  independence.  One  of  iU 
prinoes,  Sikaador.  surnamed  Bntshik&n  (the  Icoaoola3t)» 
and  whoee  aooeadon  dates  as  for  back  as  1390»  distio* 
gTiiabed  himself,  as  his  name  impUes,  bj  the  merciless  de* 
atmotion  of  the  idols  and  temples  of  the  anotent  worfihtp, 

^One  of  his  successors,  ZaiDnlab-nddin,  the  Solomon  of 
shmere,  left  happier  memories  after  him,  for  he  bnilt  a 
ittmber  of  beantifnl  edifices^  some  of  iirhich  are  still 
■tanding* 

In  15d6  Cashmere  was  deliTered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mogul  Emperor  Akbor,  by  on©  of  its  last  princes,  who,  far 
from  defending  his  realms  against  the  invader,  facilitated 
his  eoming.  From  this  time  forth  the  ooiintry  entirely 
lost  its  autonomy.  It  was  for  more  than  a  centory  the 
favorite  sanitarimn  of  the  Grand  Moguls.  In  1752  it  fell 
a  prey  to  the  merciless  Afghans^  and  remained  nndei  their 

.«way  until  1819,  when  it  was  rescued  by  Ilunjit  Singh, 

Pfounder  of  the  mighty  but  ephemeral  empire  of  the  Sikhs. 
Eleven  Sikh  governors  succeeded  one  another  between 
1819  and  1846,  the  period  when  the  British  Oorernmoat 
obtained  oon* 
trol  of  it. 
The  Yale  ol 

^Cashmere, 
properly      so 

^called,  is  still, 
t  in  the  sev- 

{••Qleenth  cen* 

[tuzy,  the  most 

{beautiful  and 
picturesque 

iJandsoapd  in 
Iho  world— a 
▼  ast  park, 
ninety 
long  by 
from  thirty 
to  forty  wide. 
Everything 
spears       ar* 

^imaged  by  a 
a  o  p  erhamaa 
liand  to  de- 
light the  ej^  \ 
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fair  delds  and  habitations ;  ri?era  and  Irnkm  iat( 
with  verdant  and  dowery  isles  ;  ''the  tow  whi^Mciiig  ia 
boatSi*'  of  all  shapes  and  si^ea,  plied  by  hmjiM  wttli  t&til& 
gent  countenances,  shapely  forms  and  coatotnea  liiTHii 
iziQg  most  beautifully  with  that  enohantingr  proapaaJ; 
countless  streams  and  canals  winding  aloog  Ihroo^ 
waving  rioe-fields,  and  green  banks,  whoaa  linapiil  aodri^ 
pling  waters  glisten  in  the  sun  like  t>ands  of  silver* 

The  greatest  attraction  of  this  fairy  region  ia  the  hap^ 
arrangement  of  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  mountains  b^ 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  forming  a  sort  of  elon^ilid 
oval  around  it  In  this  respect  it  excels  Ibe  oelalmlad 
basin  in  Mexico.  In  most  valleys  thns  surroondad  hj  loll^ 
summits  these  hitter  are  often  so  arranged  that  ike  efleol  at 
the  tallest  is  impaired  by  the  interposition  of  tba  oreata  of 
the  nearest,  which  appear  to  overtop  them,  while  in  laal* 
ity  they  are  much  lower.  This  optical  iUiiaioQ.  wall  an* 
derstood  by  all  who  have  journeyed  in  Tery  hiUj  Lufe^ 
suggested  to  John  Paul  Bichter,  the  celebrated  Oannaa 
writori  one  of  Im  most  ingenious  compariao&a  :    *•  II  ts 

thua."  aayt 
ha,  «nhat 
amid  ita  aott- 
iam  porariM 
the  Tetdant 
hUl  of  laoB* 
ittg  ooUpaas 
the  Imld  Alf^ 
of  genitta,'* 

^  Caah- 
mare  thera  n 
nothing  of  Iha 
kind;  hara 
arerjiblagap- 
paara  to  hava 
bean  i»laiiaMl 
aad  caloulalad 
to  prodnov 
tba  granikal 
tffaot.  Uhi 
graduaJ  tfaa- 
attiont  fnMn 
plaaita^  to 
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In  CKmaiildruig  tli*  iltir 
eat  cmat««  wbioh  iailii| 
the  popiilfttioa  of  ( 
we  muAt  ool  forgel  Hi  tm 

taay  h0  xQenlionod  Ik 
Bfttaby  mho  ca^mgomiift 
bat  the  lowest 
Nor  is  ibk  mimumhk  6m 
wiiUoat  itm  dogrom  Sqm 
are  MiiB«QlmAii9«  ftcd  aMk 
reoog^nizrd  bjr  tbizir  omi 
ligionlflta ;  Qtban^  nyidii 
b^  tho  M'^^*"-*?!  fT**^»»*  a 
Hindoos*  iuiiF«  no  mlism 
ob0»nraiioc«,  and  Lifeiat^ 
mo&i  abject  mimFj,  Im^ 
oompellad  to  sofaiiflt  iqpa 
tlie  desh  of  jtnitta^u  i^ 
liftTe  diad  frost 
Tli^  oootipjr  •  Miaiiir  pos 
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8ba  look«d  «l  AiUe,   Irowued  ;  looked  At  hyoa^  and 

**rm  a  U(1y,*^  ihe  eatd,  "fttid  mj  uam^  ia  DorotUe* 
Vftnco,  and  I'la  noboU^^^  Ousi/iMs/** 

AJtie'f  lte9u,  oilotiUtiug  ejd4  rored  over  her  as  she 
dpoke,  ftod  be  puahdd  piat  Lyon  ntid  went  t^  ben 

••  ril  take  yoa  kiame»''  ho  said,  ••  if  you'll  say  where  you 
cmme  from.** 

**I  live  lit  the  hotel  in  the  valley/'  said  Dorothea, 
banj^btily  ;  *•  but  I  don't  want  yotu     You  other  boy.** 

"  Yt!s/*  said  Lyon,  looking  pitifntly  down  al  her  aa  ahe 
Ump^d  toward  him. 

"Take  me  horn",  direotTy/*  oommanded  Mies  Vance* 
''Kel[>ie  ia  hungry,  and  ao  am  L  Ton* re  a  good  boy, 
ar()n*t  yon  ?*' 

•♦Tolerabte,"  said  Lyon,  srailiog*  "Now,  miaa  if  it 
weren't  that  your  people  would  be  frightened  about  you, 
there*«  mother,  ahe*d  dry  your  thingi^  and  give  you  aome 
supper." 

"I'm  nobody's  bualne8a,*'Bjid  Dorothea,  •••ndnigo^ 
your  mother/* 

Lyon  Uf  teil  the  fairy  mite  in  his  great  arms,  and  carried 
her  out  of  the  forge  into  the  drlri^g  raiUp  while  Altie  fol- 
lowed, doggedly, 

B-side  the  forge  stood  a  little  yellow  ooilage  with  a 
Ught  in  the  wiudow,  and  into  it  strode  Lyon,  and  aet 
Dorothea  VaDoe*,  io  her  dripping  finery,  at  the  feet  of  a 
gTATa,  uoble-lookiQg  womaa  in  widow's  weeds,  who  was 
knitting  by  the  lamp. 

"Here's  a  half  drowned  little  stray,  molher,  dear,"  laid 
Lyon,  as  she  looked  up. 

*'  Mercy  on  me  V*  oried  Mm,  Orey,  md  g^amd  in  aetoa- 
tahment  at  the  weird  child  leokiug  aolemnly  at  her  from 
the  misty  Toil  of  golden  hair 

There  was  a  fragrant  smell  of  tea  aad  hoi  biacait,  and 
Kelpie*8  black  nose  became  moists 

A  fsiot,  woudrous  rose  came  into  DoroiHi^a's  exquisite 
little  face,  nud  sha  Uid  a  fairy  band  on  Mr«.  Grey's. 

•*  We're  tired  and  hungry.  Kelpie  and  L  We  oame 
A  way  from  the  hotel  up  the  mountain  aft<  ^  dinner,  and  the 
rain  caught  us,  and  we  lost  ourselves/* 

"You  dear  little  soul  !**  cried  Mrs.  Qrey*  "What  a 
state  your  mother  will  be  in  I  Oh,  Lyon  1  go  down  at 
onoe  and  let  thorn  know  1*' 

Bhewos  down  oa  herk&ees  now,  bnsj  about  the  child. 

"I  uever  h'td  a  mamma  or  papa,**  said  Dorothea, 
lijravely.  •* There's  only  Hue  down  there,  and  I'm  a  rich 
person  ;  but  I'm  nobody's  biiBineas," 

*«  Nobody's,  indeed,  I  should  think  T  cried  Mrs,  Grey, 
indignantly.  '*Freuch  kid  shoes,  and  pink  silk  stock- 
inga,  and  a  low*neoked  eilk  dress,  and  no  hat«  Did  you 
leaTQ  home  like  tbi«,  dear  f*^ 

**  Yes  ;  Sue  went  ont,  and  I  waa  lon^'some.  1*11  stay  with 
yon  to-night  I  like  to  t>e  here,'*  said  Dorothea,  looking 
about  the  homely  bat  cheerful  room. 

She  did  stay  for  thst,  and  many  others,  for  the  morning 
found  her  iu  a  raging  fsvsr,  and  it  was  Christmas  before 
fihe  left  that  humtiie  roof  which  hmd  gireu  her  such  loTing 
shelter. 

A  lovely  friendship  bad  blossomed  np  beiipeeo  the  little 
Dorothea  and  Lyon  Grey  ;,  on  his  sile,  an  no f  aught  refli  x 
of  the  pfire  and  beiulifal  chl?tdry  of  Arthur's  Knights ; 
oo  hefsi,  a  If^ring  tenderuesa-'aa  a^Teotion  almost  dirine, 
because  of  its  ianooenoo. 

With  Dorotheas  nomiual  guardian,  an  old  bachelor 
cousin,  who  was  ottly  aware  of  bor  oxisten-e  in  a  mooe- 
tfiry  8f*nae,  gold  wa^  no  object,  and  the  check  placed  in 
Mrs  Grev'fl  hmd  the  dar  Dorothea  Vance  was  carried  to 
the  alejgh  waiti.ig  for  her  waa  princely  iu  its  amount 


Lyon's  migtily  arm  earned  tft^^^^^^B  the  Tehiel#, 
and  when  her  pearly  little  face  shone  up  at  him  rru>Qi 
amongst  the  noh  furs  with  a  wistful  look«  not  the  U^ 
touchiog  for  that  the  great  eyes  wern  iearleei.  be  took  the 
the  little  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  a  hoi  tear  boroed  oo  Iha 
tender  fieah. 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  oaressed  bis  faoe  wiih 
her  fairy  fingers. 

**Why  do  you  cry?**  she  asked,  wonderingly,  *'Iam 
not  going  away  for  eTsr,  you  know/' 

"They  won't  let  you  back,  I'm  afraid,**  said  Lyom,  roe- 
fully.     "  Youll  be  a  great  lady,  you  know/* 

"Yes,"  said  Dorothea,  with  {lerfect  grsrity ;  "rsa  a 
rich  person,  and  I'U  soon  be  grown-np.  1  am  «igbt  now. 
and  when  I'm  a  woman,  1*U  ooma  and  liftt  bem^ 

'*  They  won*t  let  you,''  repeated  Lyon,  not  eo  ttdly  Ik3- 
canse  of  an  undefined  hope  which  brighteued  on  him. 

**  I  shall  do  as  I  please,**  replied  Miss  Tanoo,  daddedly. 
/*  I  intend  to  oome  baok  and  marry  you,  for  I'm  nobody's 
busineas  but  my  own/* 

Lyon  watched  liie  gay  tleigh  dash  round  tli«  eunm  m  a 
whirl  of  foamy  snow,  and  a  blithe  pealing  of  fairy  bellK, 
and  then,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  turned  and  faced  Altia 

Faded  him,  and  atartetl  as  though  struck  by  an  Iron 
hnnd. 

Such  a  faoe  might  Lucifer,  'Uhe  eon  of  tbo  morning," 
hare  worn  when  he  toppled  from  his  starry  throne^  as 
beautiful  as  horrible  in  its  m^iligDtty,  He  smiled  as  hi^ 
ej^*m  met  Xiyou*s,  and,  turning  alowly,  walked  into  the 

lofge. 

•  •  •  #  •  « 

A  oetiain  man  hail  become  famous  in  a  certain  dislrtct 
in  California  for  his  luck  as  s  milter.  Whateyer  claim  he 
worked  yielded  its  thousands,  and  as  he  spent  but  little, 
his  store  iaereased  rtipidly* 

He  lived  alone,  and  no  cue  knew  anything  of  him,  ssto 
that  the  hours  not  spent  by  him  in  physioal  toil  were 
mostly  deviated  to  mentnl  toil  as  earsest  and  energetic. 

He  lired  his  life  of  isolation  amongst  the  wild  dwellers 
of  the  Water-hole  Gulches  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
then  one  night  he  waa  shot  down  from  behind  like  a  do^r, 
and  his  gold  dust  stolen. 

Tbe  wild  spirit  of  justice  waa  aroused  omid  the  com- 
munity, and  search  was  made  Tigorously  for  the  cowardly 
&6isasBin,  who  had  not  dared  to  face  his  man  in  fair  figbt 
But  the  search  burnod  vainly,  and  then  died  out,  no  man 
baring  swung  for  the  crime ;  for,  thongh  suspioiou 
pointed  to  ssTcral,  there  waa  no  proof,  even  what  little 
those  wild  miners  required.  And  so  another  man  took  his 
claiui,  and  the  Water-hole  murder  took  its  place  as  a  mys* 
terious  annal  of  the  past 

This  occurred  ten  years  after  the  opening  of  our  story, 
and  the  name  of  the  murdered  man  was — Lyon  Qrey* 

He  was  dszzlingly  handsome,  and  had  as  bad  a  reputa- 
tion as  any  man  in  New  York  for  every  rice  that  a  rich 
mim  bos  it  in  his  power  to  be  guilty  of.  Uoltke  ih^  letch'* 
of  most  men  of  the  world,  his  vioes  were  neither  the  result 
of  t raining,  impulse  or  clrontnstancea,  but  th^  growth  of  a 
maliguant  dinblerift,  such  as  Was  first  brought  to  view  in 
tbe  Garden  of  £deo  when  the  serpent  whispered  at  the  ear 
of  Eva. 

In  that  he  was  wealthy,  young  and  handsoruA,  society 
hoped  against  hope  that  tie  woaU  reform,  and  deokt^d  her 
fairest  and  sweetest  to  lore  him  into  matrimonial  proptl 
etv*     But  in  vain. 

In  vain,  until  one  day,  walking  down  Central  Park,  a 
v^unsr  1  ^«}y,  scdofDpanied  by  an  elderly  one,  stopped 
before  him,  and,  us  he  paused  In  surprise,  put  out  a  djd&ii 
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oaiii6«  as  far  aa  ebo  wotJy[] 
xsit,  her  Almdow. 
TLis  pale,  zadianli 

nitrmeted  him  «a  noj 
evor  doott.     Hjm]  hi 
reaiily  a  noble  oalu 
her  paro    hjuids 
toQchod    to   lilo  111 
good*     Aa  it  waA^  irt 
aiblj  checlced  m  Uk^ 
enl,  more  than  e? 
day,  ii«   he  saw  how  ' 
his  case  unm^  h«  waaj 
ing  to  himsalf,  "Ef 
my  good.  '*-^ 

One  day'ho  want 
h<»r    beaailfiii    bon^ 
Kew  York,  and  fo 
her  rots<«-gajrda&a  lij 
eoD'a  Mutido, 
in  tba  moraiiig'j 
clipping  rose 

He  camo.QpG 
a  tortnoua  aJlejj 
with  blooai,  and  1 
ID  saTAge.  exull 
abd  started,  aad  bit 
ruby  wine  ovor 
face  and  throai  dova  (^^ 
fingera  holdmg  tlta  rmm,  V\ 
ing  at  him  with  ataftlad  #] 
the  tiiorniog  aim  bulliiaf 
in  itfi  freah  glorj,  I 

Aa  they  stood   Ihi 
hard   to   aaj  whieltl 
fairer  creaturo  cil  tba] 
man   or  the   woioi 
the  _  purer  -*  for 


hand  to  him  with  a  droll  glance,  and  a  Bweet  daah  of  rose 
in  her  pale,  radiant  face. 

••Mr  Altaxnond  Grey/*  she  said.  **  Yon  aee,  I  recog- 
nke  you/* 

He  bent  hid  imperial  head  and  looked  In  the  faoe  of  this 
radiant  creature,  wbo  was  stately  and  dainty  aa  a  lity  in 
[the  snn,  and  then  he  bared  his  head  while  he  answered, 
reepeetf  ally  : 

••I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  I  cannot  claim  the  identity  of 
that  gentleman.     X  am  George  Latten,  at  yonr  service." 

6 be  looked  at  him  and  drew  hack.  She  might  have  felt 
embarrassed,  bnt  that  hia  boyish  beanty  and  orimiioning 
cheek  disarmed  her  sbynesa  at  once. 

•*I  beg  yonr  pardon,"  she  aaid,  sweetly  and  frankly. 
••Yon  are  very  like*** 

Her  companion  had  been  looking  with  haughty  diadain 
at  Mr.  Latten,  and,  with  a  frigid  bow,  drew  the  girl  away. 

George  Latten  torned  and  gazed  after  tbem,  and  he  saw 
that  the  young  lady  was  slightly  lame,  at  the  same  time 
he  said  to  himself  : 

**  1  have  never  seen  such  beauty." 

The  Creole  danseuse—^  Cleopatra,  with  the  eyes  of  a 

Circe— who  drove  by  him  in  tbe  exquiaite  park-phaeton 

he  had  presented   her  with  yesterday,  passed  him  un- 

I  heeded,  and  her  tawny  eyes  shot  oat  lurid  lightfiinga  as 

■he  noted  the  circumstance. 

After  that,  it  rei^y  seemed  as  if  George  Latten  altered. 
Of  course,  he  met  Dorothea  Vance  in  society,  and  he  be- 
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A   TOUNG    WOMAN'S  8T0BT, 


Bome  grim  mood>  had  dowered  Qoorgo  Latten  jbHIi  the 
bojiah,  fipiritQiU  beauty  of  on©  ol  Correggio'B  creatione — 
the  f really  iporkliDg  beautj  of  warm  blonde  tin U  of  hair 
And  Bkin  ;  Uie  sadden,  sendtlTe  ebbiag  and  flowing  of  the 
rich  hoe  in  the  oval  dxeeka.  Be  wore  a  lieaFj  imperial 
of  dnakj  gold. 

He  eame  toward  her  throngh  the  roses,  the  sensitive 
oolor  ri^Dg  and  dying  in  his  face,  the  wind— frolicsome 
from  the  sea — blowing  the  rich  carls  from  his  full  round 
brow»  hia  brilliant  eyes  darkening  to  jet,  liia  lips  eager 
aod  smiling. 

Some  sndden  agitation  paled  her  to  snow  ea  he  bent 
over  her  hand,  and  slie  looked  hurriedly  behind  her  at  the 
villa — a  fairy  gleam  of  purest  marble  from  darkening 
laurels — and  turned  toward  it,  be  carrying  her  roses,  and 
BtndytDg  her  downcast  faoe. 

**  Come  I**  she  said,  **  we  must  adjourn  to  the  villa.  The 
heat  is  inBufferable/* 

*'Bq  it  so/'  he  saiJ,  and  tlien  Buddenly,  closely  ques^ 
lioning  her  with  his  eyes :  •*Mia3  Vaoce>  will  you  Lear  me 
for  a  moment  ?" 

"There,  not  here,"  she  cried,  trembling  and  shrinking 
from  him* 

Triumph  sprang  to  his  face  and  eyes,  and  to  hide  it 

1m  looked  away  from  her  out  to  the  ooean — a  Bummer  sea 

[  of  calm  and  beanty*     The  sky  above  it  was  an  unbroken 

I  bine,  with  one  olond  spziuging  from  the  horizon  like  an 

eagle  from  Its  nest^a  dense  black  cloud — on  which  bis 

glanoe  felL 

The  wind  grew  no  colder  ;  but  as  be  g^zed  at  it  marring 
the  peorfeot  sapphire  of  the  high-lifted  dome,  he  shiTered, 
and  the  words  rose  on  his  memory,  ''A  dond  no  bigger 
than  a  man*s  baud.'* 

The  words  were  ao  distiuot  in  his  ear  that  he  started  and 
looked  at  Dorothea.  Had  she  spoken  them  ?  It  would 
so,  for  she,  too,  was  looking  at  the  doud,  and  her 
*]ipa  moved. 

She  ran  np  the  steps  of  tbe  villa,  and  he  followed  her 
across  the  marble-paved  hsU  into  the  dainty  drawing- 
room,  all  orcfamy -white  and  gold,  and  opening  into  a  tiny 
ooDservatory,  where  a  fountain  played  amongst  the  bloe- 
ioms,  and  where  some  one  was  moving  to  and  fro»  busy 
amongst  the  plants,  but  indistinct  through  the  stained- 
glass  panels  of  the  srohed  door  separating  the  apartments. 

I>jrothea  dropped  into  a  low  chair  of  a^ure  velvety  sud- 
denly arch,  suddenly  blushing^ 

**Oome,**  she  said,  ooquettiahly,  "you  may  speak.** 

He  apoke  to  her  in  words  of  Are,  which  at  length  moved 
Iter  strangely — moved  her  until  she  trembled  like  an  SBpen 
his  armst  for  she  whispered  "Yes*^  to  him»  and  ha 
;cbt  her  to  hLj  heart 

She  sprang  aa  suddenly  from  him,  and  stood  breathleBs. 
looking  at  him.  There  was  a  heavy  fall  and  a  faint  cry  in 
the  conservatory,  but  unheeded  by  him  as  he  faced  her, 
overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  change  in  her  face. 

It  was  white  as  marble,  the  fine  fair  features  nearly  at 

figid  ;  the  eyes  dazzled  and  scorched  him  until  he  shrank 

I  back  from  her  ooweringly,  b  pell  bound,  the  freshness  of 

ills  beauty  marred  asd   dimmed   by  some    inexplicable 

terror  of  her. 

The  cloud  *'no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  *'  ha^l  flown  up 
kibe  aky,  and  the  mellow  light  in  the  pretty  room  was  fall- 
[fng  into  gray— a  vnnless  abadow. 

Oeorge  Latten  8poke»  absdutelj  because  the  weird 
ilflBoe  was  maddening  him« 

**  Dorothea*  are  you  ill  ?    Hy  love^  speale  ie  me  T* 

She  was  herself  again  now,  and  more  than  her»etf. 

It  had  never  dawned  on  him  before  how  vivid  she 
Cii;;ht  beoomo  under  the  ioduenoe  of  strong  emoKonp 


fire  and  fervor  lurked  under  bsf 
And  he  bad  deemed  lua  oaee  liepe- 


what  poKubilities  of 
Bweet  m^den  reserve* 
less  1 

Bhe  came  out  on  tbe  marble  steps  with  bim,  and  clnog 
to  Lis  arm  there  for  a  momenta 

"SeeT'sbe  said.  "Tbe  cloud  has  spread.  It  WM  m 
little  but  half  an  hour  Bince.*' 

She  drew  her  arm  away  and  pointed  upward  ;  and.  ▼Uh 
a  rapid  wave  of  her  hand  to  him,  fled  into  tbe  house  ;  and 
ho  went  hia  way  back  amongst  the  rosea,  his  boyish  laoi 
paling  te  as  ashen  a  tint  as  the  sky  to  which  his  eyes  iven 
raisedf  Ms  steps  faltering  and  stumbling. 

Across  the  leaden  sea  lay  a  band  of  lurid  light,  which 
fell  upon  it  in  a  track  of  ominous  hue.  A  kind  of  cry 
forced  itself  from  George  XiStten,  and  he  dashed  bis  hand 
across  his  eyes.  When  he  looked  np  the  blood-red  track 
was  gone,  aud  the  sky  and  sea  were  aa  timform  and  m^ 
ancholy  gray. 

So  sped  and  prospered  his  wooing. 


*'  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,*'  said  George  liatteo. 
•*I  did  not  expect  to  eee  Dorothea  until  to-morrow,  at 
church*" 

''Frankly,"  said  Mrs.  Bunseombe,  Dorothea's  resident 
c?iiiperons,  "  if  I  had  my  way  yon  should  not  be  here.  Il 
is  altogether  out  of  the  proper  course  of  things ;  but  Miss 
Yanoe's  favorite  axiom  is«  that  she  and  her  aflairs  are  no- 
body *s  bnainesB  but  her  own.  Conseguentlyi  ^It*  Latlea, 
she  doee  as  she  pleasesi." 

Mrs.  Dnnsoombe  was  the  very  ideal  of  a  ehtp^rtm^f — hef 
moralsi,  manners,  dreases  and  opinions  being  perfeetly  tm* 
exoeptionable.  She  had  tremendous  black  eyebrows,  aa j 
made  up  effectively  in  ruby  silk  and  white  point 

"Until  after  to*morrow,"  said  G^eorge,  smiling.  **f 
see  you  are  all  ready  here," 

Yea,  they  were  prepared* 

The  pretty  rooms  formed  a  gay  vista.  Banks  of  bloom 
rifling  to  the  domed  ceiling,  with  great  mirrors  between, 
supported  on  light  Eastern  pillows  of  fretted  gold.  Here 
and  there,  npriaing  from  the  flowers,  nymphs  in  bronae, 
bearing  airy  candelebra  of  frosted  silver,  aglow  with  gresl 
waxen  tapers.  Wreaths  of  tuberoses  clinging  to  the  arc^ 
ways  leading  from  room  to  room,  falling  against  the  pale- 
blue  draperies  bke  snowwreaths  against  an  azure  sky. 
Through  the  great  open  windows,  moonlit  glin  'htt 

garden,  a  statue  gleaming  here  and  there,  aQ>l  ;  :ur 
of  tbe  ocean  beyond.  The  quiet  of  a  Sommer  night  over 
alL 

**  Another  whim  of  Miss  Tanee'a  P  cxied  Mrs.  Doni* 
combe,  rising  in  astoniahment,  while  George  Lattei  fol- 
lowed her  glancei 

Dorothea  Vonoe  was  coming  toward  themt  tbroQgh  tbe 
radiant  vista,  slowly,  and  holding  an  antique  silver  lamp 
in  her  hand,  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  fell  faUy 
over  her.  She  was  in  bridal  dress,  A  robe  of  white  laoi^ 
delicate  as  foam,  fell  around  ber;  bnt«  literally,  she  biased 
like  the  sun  with  diamonds  Her  prioelees  vail  fell  from  a 
starry  wreath  of  them  ;  a  collar  and  Btomacher  of  them  fe- 
fracted  the  light  blindingly,  and  her  slender  arms  'wert 
bound  with  them.  Her  eyes,  her  soarlci  ohaeJo^  her 
crimson  mouth,  ontshone  the  oold  splendor  radiatlogaboot 
her.  She  seemed  to  thread  on  air,  as  abe  cai&o  down  Che 
Bcented,  brilliant  silence,  her  eyes  fixed*  lumiiiOQi  and 
burning,  on  her  lover. 

George  Latt«*ii  started  to  meet  hvr,  tad  Ibtn^panaed, 

unoertain,  confused,  Onoe  mr^ro  ibn  l«rrftr  nf  buf  ffiTl  nftttn 

him.     There  wns  an  awful.  -  iie 

swept  on,  bright  and  silent,  i.ii^^y.  .;  Lo 

man  shrank  from,  cowering,     Oer/a  .» 
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light  he  oould  not  fead,  aud  ia  which  bd  trembled.  H# 
was  aooroely  raAttuied  nhea  felie  Igached  \m  haod  in 
grouting, 

**Tho  lust  of  Dorothy  Taooe's  eAprloeiT'  elid  anid» 
jilacjng  the  Limp  on  a  BrndJl  taalaokitd  ataod,  and  facing 
George  Latt^o,  with  a  dazzliog  and  bewitching  amilei 
her  prett/  hauda  claBpaddi  Ler  bright  eyes  shmtBg  on 
hioL 

•*A11  jovtx  oaprioea  are  aa  beauUftil  aa  yourwlf;**  he 
tnaniiged  to  ati3%  ntechaoically,  through  dry  lips,  for  the 
intitigihle  terror  wis  doaiiig  in  upon  him«  whenoe  or  how 
he  knew  cot. 

"ETflD  to  mj  whim  of  yisiting  hospilala,  and  bringing 
my  dointj-  raiment  in  coniaot  with  mj  fellow-pieoea  of 
islay,  whom  we  caII  the  poor  ?**  aaid  Dorothea  Yanoe, 
t^ith  a  sudden  Hash  of  mockery  in  her  ejes.  "Tonr  oon- 
Tersion,  pttrole  d*honnf^ur^  m  and  den  I'* 

**I  loathe  the  poor  and  poverty,**  he  said,  looking  eooUy 
II way  from  her  and  gnawiag  his  full  nnderlip. 

And  Dorothea  Vanoe,  the  ang^l  of  oonsolation  to  th^ 
atarring,  the  lame,  the  blind*  tho  halt,  was  going  to 
marry  thia  man  I  Were  not  her  first  pnro  instincts  of 
terror  of  him  trne  and  faitbfnl  witnesaea  ? 

Tho  glamour  of  his  beauty  was  upon  her ;  ahe  would 
awake,  and^ — too  Inte — words  of  anguiah  \  Intolerable 
death  of  Hope,  the  dame  of  Life ! 

"George/'  aho  6aid»  looking  with  aroh  eyea  at  Mra. 
Duneoombe,  ''my  laat  esoapade  ia  my  worst.  AVill  you 
marry  me  this  eTening^  instead  of  to*morrow  at  ohnrch  *i 
All  19  prepared.  The  clergyman  ond  witnesaes  ara  here, 
and  I— I  am  ready  l" 

**  Dorothea  r* 

•*I  am  in  earnest/*  eh©  aaid,  looking  at  him  aerionaly, 

'•  My  dear,"  cried  Mrs,  Dncsoombe,  **  think  of  what 
people  will  say  I  In  your  position,  too!  and  the  gaesta 
iuTited  ! 

Dorothea  caught  her  hands  in  hera  aflfdotionately. 

•*  When  I  was  a  queer  little  elf  of  a  child,  you  dear  old 
goose  I"  she  enid,  "I  used  to  introdncQ  myself  aa  "no- 
body** business.     I  am  in  the  same  predicament  yet  I" 

As  in  a  dream,  George  Latten  found  himself  standing 
with  Dorothea  before  the  clergjman.  in  the  wide,  bright 
Bilenoe  of  those  rooms,  with  tho  first  words  of  the  marriage- 
serTlea  falling  on  his  cars,  aa  if  from  some  high-lifted 
shore  among  the  stara. 

Then  he  heard  Dorothea  whisper  to  him,  "  Have  you  a 
ring?**  and  he  began,  mechanically,  to  remove  one  from 
his  finger ;  bat,  in  a  sadden,  silver,  ahrill  voice,  ahe  asud : 

"Stay  1     I  will  furnish  one  I" 

With  a  hasty  movement,  she  started  from  hia  aide,  and 
atr etched  out  her  white  arm  to  him,  dropping  into  his 
hand  a  bmieed  ring  of  gold,  a  ruby  heart  dropped  upon 
ita  shining  circles 

She  was  facing  him  now,  pale  as  some  wondroua  statue 
cf  ivory,  her  eyes  ontflashing  the  diamonds  blazing  about 
her— beside  her  a  man  with  a  haggard  face  and  an  almoat 
akeletoQ  frame,  even  yet  magnificent  in  its  colossal  pro> 
portiona— ttie  miner  of  Water-hole  Gulch,  Lyon  Greyl 

The  devil  dil  not  desert  his  angel  Altamond  Grey  flung 
the  ring  at  his  feet,  and  faced  them,  graod  iu  his  young 
beauty  m  aome  atar-orowned  creation  of  mythology, 

**8or  he  aaid,  *'tbe  game  ia  npl  I  thought  when  I 
stole  on  your  solitude,  you  thinking  me  thouaanda  of 
miles  away,  at  the  college  at  which  your  bounty  kept  me, 
that  1  had  rid  myself  of  yon  for  ever,  Lyon.  That  is  the 
traitor  ;**  and  ha  kicked  the  ring  at  hia  feet  "  I  lost  it  in 
yonr  ahanty.     Well,  how  is  it  to  be  ?" 

The  young  viUain  saw  the  unutt<«rible  anguish  of  com* 
paision  and  hopeleasoeaa  of  him  in  that  dark,  kingly  fiice. 


He 


'  and  he  knew  he  would  pa«8  Iree  Jrom  among  them, 
laughed  bitterly,  and  looked  fiom  Lyon  to  Dorothea. 

*•  And  i^ouT  he  said  — *•  you  know  me  from  the  first  V" 

"Yea,**  aaid  Dorothea,  flt^rce  and  beauUful  as  an  aveng- 
ing angel.     ♦•  I  knew  joxu     I  brought  your  mother  her< 
to  identify  you,     I  had  you  dogged  by  night  and  by  day 
and  in  my  viaita  among  the  hospitals^  I  found  yonr  brotheTi 
who  had  come  in  pursuit  of  you — Cain,  that  you  are  I- 
Ijing,  stricken  down  by  an  acddtint ;   and    thia   ia   the 
result  r* 

"Very  efieotive  !**  said  Altamond  Grey:  "but  you 
to  forget  tUat  you  are  my  promised  wife,  Mim  Vance, *• 

Dorothea  turned  to  Lyon,  and  laid  her  hand  in  hia. 

"I  was  married  to  Lyon  Grey  an  hour  ago.*' 

•*  Well,"  said  Altamond  Grey,  coolly,  •*  I  sutpoct  I  mi 
be  rather  d4i  trop  here,  so  I  shall  make  iny  adieus.     It  ia 
not  likely  we  shall  meet  again  T*  and,  with  a  wave  of  hia 
hand  and  a  amile,  he  left  the  room,  and  within  an  hour  hi 
left  the  city«  with  all  the  available  fands  he  could  ttolleci 

Weil,  ao  the  affair  ended,  excapt  that  it  left  Lyon  an 
agpd  and  melaacholy  man,  to  whom  the  wifely  affection 
of  Dorothea  was  aa  a  glimpse  of  heavan,  and  yet  had  no 
power  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  paat. 

A  man  with  the  glorious  far^e  of  Altamond  Grey  was 
swept  away  with  yellow  fever,  daring  a  lerrifio  visitaLioa 
of  the  scourge  to  New  Orleans),  and  waa  huddled,  a  name<» 
less  pauper,  into  a  common  pit,  with  eooret  of  others. 

On  his  finger  was  a  wckm  gold  ring,  with  a  ruby-hearl 
dropped  upon  ita  eiiola. 


THE  HISTORY   OF  KISSING. 

By  T.  F,  TinsTLETON  Dver, 

As  AX  act  expressifd  of  endearment,  kiasing  would  Ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  natural     "  *Tia  certain,**  saya  Steeli^ 
"Kature  was  ita  author,  and  that  it  began  with  the  ^rt^l 
oourtahip.*'    Although,  however,  the  first  symbol  of  affeo-f 
tion  throughout  the  civilized  world,  yet  in  days  gone  by  il  I 
waa  entirely  unknown  to  many  races,  auch  as  the  aboriginal  I 
of  Australia,  the  New  Zealanders,  and  the  Tahitiana.     Sir  ^ 
John  Lubbock,  in  his  "  Prehistorio  Times  **  (1S78.  p*  440), 
speaking  of  tho  various  way  a  by  which  the  feelings  are 
expressed  in  different  countries,  has  shown  that  by  the 
Esquimaux  kissing  was  formerly  unknown,  and  remarks 
that  the  Hill  tribes  of  Chittugoug  do  not  say  "Kiss  me," 
but  "Smell  me.**     Indeed,  the  circamatanoe  that  certain 
rude  tribes  have  no  knowledge  of  what  may  be  regarded 
aa  one  of  the  very  earliest  forms  of  primitive  culture  may 
be  considered  as  a  proof  of  primeval  barbariam.    The  fact, 
too,  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  earliest 
ages  in  the  world's  history— from  its  very  Infancy — ^th© 
act  of  kissing  has  been  handled  down  aa  the  natural  exprea* 
aion  of  affeetion.     And  so  ooe  would  hare  imagined  thai 
slightest  interoourae  of  cultured  races  with  uncivilised  < 
communities  would  at  once  have  taught  them  almost  in* 
tuitively  to  embrace  so  simple  an   exponent  of  feeling. 
Withoxit,  however,  further  dkcua^ing  thia  subject,  which 
is  rather  one  for  the  student  of  anthropology,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  custom  of  kissing  is  of  all  sots  the 
most  universal,  and  iu  the  present  paper  we  propose  to 
give  a  brief  survey  of  the  numerous  rites  and  oeremonjes 
with  which  in  the  course  of  history  it  has  been  promin* 
ently  associated. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  a  mode  of  salutation,  we  may 
trace  the  custom  of  kis^ng  to  a  very  remote  period, 
numerous  Instanoesoecnning  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Thus 
we  read  how  m^n  saluted  the  sun.  moon,  and  stars  by 
kissing  the  hand,  a  anperetition  of  which  Job  says  he  wna 
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never  gxnity — the  Afttne  honor  haylDg  b«en  tendered  to  BaaL 
Bat,  apart  from  anch  reference  as  tliesa,  abundant  eTidence 
of  the  nniyerBality  of  this  praottoa  in  past  and  modern 
times  b  to  be  foand  in  the  writings  ot  most  oonntriea. 

The  Greeks^  we  know,  were  in  the  habit  of  kiasing  tbe 
Lips,  hands,  knees,  or  feet,  in  salatations,  acoordiog  as 
Ihej  considered  the  person  worthy  of  more  or  less  respect 

In  Homer  we  seo  Priam  kissing  the  hands  and  embrao- 
iog  the  knees  of  Achillea  while  he  supplicates  for  the  bod  j 
of  Hector.  The  o  as  torn  also  preyaiied  in  ancient  Borne, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  hia  ^*  Cariosities  of  Literatore/' re* 
f erring  to  it,  remarks  how  '*  the  great  respect  paid  to  the 
tribnnes,  oonsnls,  or  dictators  obliged  indiyiduals  to  lire 
with  them  in  a  more  distant  and  respectful  manner ;  and 
instead  of  embracing  them  as  thej  did  formerly,  they  con- 
sidered tbemaelyes  as  fortunate  if  allowed  to  kiss  their 
hands.  Under  the  emperors,  kiastug  hands  became  an 
enential  duty,  even  for  the  great  tfaemeeWes."  The 
Oarthaginians,  as  a  mark  of  love  and  sign  of  friendship! 
were  in  the  habit  of  kissing  their  ngbt  handA  eaoh 
together,  and  then  would  kiss  one  another.  Indeed,  under 
a  variety  of  forms  the  act  of  kiasing  has  entered  largely  in 
moat  countries  into  the  ceremonies  of  salntation  ;  and,  at 
the  present  day,  many  of  the  kissing  customs  kept  np, 
apart  from  their  social  nsage,  are  interesting  in  so  far  as 
they  hare  been  handed  down  by  our  forefather  from  the 
distant  past. 

Another  important  ase  to  which  kissing  has  been  applied 
has  been  termed  **the  kiss  of  ceremony.**  Thus,  in  our 
courts  of  taw  and  other  pbces,  the  form  of  kissiDg  the  New 
Testament^  oa  an  acknowledgment  of  the  jaror*9  faith 
iherein,  in  support  of  the  iaored  nature  to  him  of  the  yow 
he  has  just  taken,  is  an  old-established  usage.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  popular  notion  that  it  "kissing  the  Book"*  tn 


taking  mi  oath  can  by  any 
means  h%  ayoided,  the  faJs9 
witness  escapes  tbp  risk  of  in* 
our  ring  the  charge  of  perjury. 
•*  It  has  occaaionally  been  ad- 
Tsnced,"  we  are  informed,  **a8 
a  plea  of  legal  non-liabtlity  in 
actions  for  talae  swearing,  that 
the  accused  kissed  his  or  her 
own  right  thumb  which  held 
theTolum6,and  ne^er  touch  ed 
it  with  the  lips  at  alL** 

Then  there  la  in  England  the 
kissing  the  soyereign's  hand 
at  oonrt,  in  connection  with 
which  may  be  related  the 
following  anecdote.  In  China, 
it  appears,  the  person  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  Celestial 
Emperor  prostrates  himself 
nine  times,  each  time  beating 
his  head  against  the  ground. 
This  act  of  ceremony  is  to  be 
performed  to  the  emperor's 
place,  throne,  or  chair  of  state 
even  though  he  himself  should 
be  absent.  In  the  year  1816, 
when  Lord  Amherst  went  as 
ambassiidor  to  China,  an  im- 
perial banquet  was  given  to 
him  and  his  suite ;  but  when 
he  was  called  to  pay  the  usual 
mark  of  respect  as  though  the 
emperor  wtis  present,  he  re- 
fused. When  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  heard  of  this,  he  said,  *'  the  English  minister  hod 
acted  wrongly  in  not  ordering  him  to  comply  with  the 
customs  of  the  place  he  was  sent  to,  otherwiso  they  onght 
not  to  have  sent  bim  at  all."  He  further  added, "Different 
nations  have  different  customs.  la  England  you  kiss  the 
king's  hand  at  oooit  Such  a  thing  in  France  would  be 
looked  upon  as  ridiculous,  and  the  person  who  did  so 
would  be  held  up  to  public  scorn  ;  but  still,  the  French 
ambassador  who  performed  such  au  act  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  having  degraded  himself.  In  England,  some 
hundred  years  back»  the  king  was  served  kneeling ;  tho 
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THM  KIM  OF  OBtLOBOOD  AKD  Of  TOOTE. 

ag  the  9iiltaQ*8  to^,  an  honor  whieli  ia  reaerred  for 
ilia  mler,  mini^tert  and  cert^n  priviteged  pashaa.  This 
aot  of  homage  ia  performed  with  the  utmost  aolemnity, 
and  ia  mmrked  by  everj  aign  of  respect  worihj  of  ao  Im- 
portADt  an  oooaaioa. 

Bofertibg,  in  the  imxc  place,  10  the  onacom  of  kiasing 
the  Pope'a  toe,  Maitbew  of  Weetmineter  thna  explains  ita 
origto*  Formerlj  it  waa  naual  to  kiaa  the  band  of  hia 
nolineaa,  bat  toirard  the  cloae  of  the  eighth  centnry  a 


hiatorian  argnea  that  the  hand^  which  had 
been  cut  oflF  fi^e  or  six  hundred  yeara  be* 
fore,  itiU  existed  at  Borne  — a  atanding 
miraole,  ainoe  it  was  preeerTed  in  ita  ori- 
ginal aiaie,  free  from  corruption.  When 
the  ceremony  of  kisaing  ilia  Pope's  toe 
takea  place,  he  weara  on  the  occasion  a 
slipper  wilh  a  cross.  We  may  note  here 
that  kiaaing  the  foot  is  a  common  Oriental 
^  sign  of  respect,  and  is  taid  to  have  been 

introdnoed  into  the  West  by  the  later 
Roman  emperors^  whose  court  ceremoniea  were  mixed 
wilh  so  maoy  servile  custom f. 

AmoDg  other  ceremonious  acta  in  which  kissing  holds 
the  prominent  place  may  be  noticed  that  of  kisatng 
the  hand— an  act  supposed  to  indioate  extreme  grati- 
tude ;  this  custom,  too,  ia  still  kept  up  amougst  the 
lower  orders,  who  often  show  their  sense  of  thankfulness 
to  a  benefactor  by  kiasing  his  hand.  Tb^n  there  ia  the 
practice  of  kissing  one^s  hand  as  a  mark  of  courtesyi  to 
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which  we  find  an  ulluBioti  in  Howeir«  **  Familiar  Lettera  " 
(1650) — **Tbi9  letter  oomea  to  kiase  jonr  h&Dda  trom  fair 
Florence^  a  mtj  so  heantifnlL"  In  a  lesa  refined  form 
thia  otietom  was  termed  "kiisaing  the  claws/'  to  which 
^Tajlor  refers  : 

*'  Th«89  men  can  kfsse  thoir  claws,  idth— Jack,  how  fe't? 
And  toka  o&d  Ffinko  md  kindly  by  the  Ust, 
And  put  ms  oft  with  dilatory  cogger.'* 

In  former  years  the  jri^ctic^  of  saluting  ladies  T^ith  a 
kisa  Boema  to  have  leen  very  general^  and  many  amusing 
aneodotea  of  this  social  cnstom  are  on  record.  It  waa, 
h0W67er»  oooafiionally  severely  censured  aa  being  open  to 
abnaOp  Thus,  for  inatanoe,  John  Bunyan^  in  his  ''Grace 
Abounding/*  speaking  of  it,  strongly  condemns  it.  **Tho 
eommou  salutation  of  womeu/^  he  says,  '*I  abhor;  It  is 
odious  to  me  in  wbomacever  I  tee  it.  When  I  have  seen 
good  men  salute  those  worn e a  that  thf-j  have  yiaitedf  or 
that  ha%*e  visited  themj  I  huve  made  my  objeotiona  against 
it ;  and  when  they  have  answered  that  it  was  but  a  piece 
of  oivility*  I  have  made  my  objeotiona  against  it ;  I  have 
told  them  that  tt  was  not  a  comely  sight*  Some,  indeed, 
have  urged  the  holy  kiBs ;  but  then  I  have  asked  them 
why  they  made  balks  ?— why  they  did  salute  the  most 
handaomei  and  let  the  ill-favored  go  ?"  In  spite,  how- 
ever of  the  censure  poured  on  ti;is  old  fashion  by  even 
conscieottous  moralista  of  the  timpf  tljere  aan  be  no  doubt 
that  it  found  favor  in  the  eyea  of  moat  of  the  ladies  of  our 
own  and  other  oonn tries. 

It  has  been  oObu  remnrked,  with  more  or  less  tmih^ 
that  there  are  few  of  the  fair  sex  who  are,  in  their  inmost 
heart*  indifferent  to  the  admiration  paid  to  them  in  daily 
life,  and  who  would  regard  with  disfavor  a  kiss  politely 
offered  to  them  from  some  gallant  swain  whom,  it  may  be, 
Ihoy  have  captivated  by  their  coutitless  obarmp.  Histoiy, 
we  know»  is  daily  repeating  it«elf,  and  it  is  difBonlt  to  be- 
lieve that  human  nature  is  different  nowadays  from  what 
it  was  in  years  gone  by»  although  the  manners  of  society 
may  have  undergone  certain  changes.  It  is  easy  to  criti- 
cise in  unmeasured  terms  the  social  usages  of  our  prede- 
oe^Bors*  but,  after  all,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
present  age  the  same  customs  are  often  aa  popidar  as  ever  ; 
the  only  difference  being  that,  instead  of  having  public 
recogoition,  they  find  a  tacit  acoeptanoe. 

Beturuing  again  to  some  of  the  famous  instances  of  anl- 
ntation  by  kissing,  it  mny  bo  remembered  how  Cavendish, 
in  his  •*  Biography  of  Cardinal  Wolsey/*  dwells  on  this 
OQstom,  when  describing  his  visit  at  Monsieur  CrequPa 
oastle  ;  **I  being  in  a  fair,  great  dining-chamber/'  he  tells 
us,  "where  the  table  was  covered  for  dinner,  and  there  I 
attended  my  lady's  coming ;  and  after  she  came  thither 
out  of  her  own  chamber^  she  received  me  most  gently, 
like  one  of  noble  estate,  having  a  train  of  gentlewomen. 
And  when  she,  with  her  train^  came  all  out,  she  said  to 
ma:  'For  as  much/  quoth  she,  'as  ye  be  an  Englishman 
whose  cnstom  it  is  in  your  country  to  kisa  all  ladies  and 
gentlewomen  without  offense,  and  although  it  be  not  so  in 
thb  realm  (France),  yet  will  I  be  so  bold  as  to  kiss  you» 
and  so  ahill  all  my  maidens,'  By  meaue  whereof  I  kissed 
my  lady  and  all  her  maidens,*' 

Ohauoer  frequeiitly  allndefl  to  this  old  custom,  and  our 
readers  may  recollect  how,  in  the  "Sompnour'a  Tale,"  he 
notices  the  zeal  with  which  the  holy  fatln^r  performs  this 
aot  of  gallantry.  When  the  mistress  of  the  hoose  enters 
the  room,  where  he  ia  bnsily  engaged  in  **  groping  teu* 
derly  '*  her  husband's  consofenc^,  wa  are  lold  how— 

"H'*  Hseth  up  full  etirtishly 
And  hor  embraceth  In  his  arroes  Durrotf, 
And  kt'teatM  her  sweet,  and  ohlrli^Ui  na  a  sparrow 
With  hia  Jlfpos.*' 


Shakesx>eare,  again«  iutroduoea  it,  as  in  the  ''Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor, '•  where  to  kiss  the  boston  is  indiicvtly 
spoken  of  as  a  common  courtesy  of  the  day.  In  Luptoa*a 
*' London,**  too  (1032),  an  established  attfttotion  of  • 
country  inn,  we  are  told,  was  a  pietty  hostebs  or  her 
daughter  to  salute  the  guests,  without  which,  it  would  ap- 
pear, there  was  small  chance  of  its  becoming  a  popular 
resort  fcr  the  customers  of  thut  period.  Again,  amongul 
some  of  the  old  customs,  in  which  kissing  held  a  pron.!*^ 
nent  place,  may  be  mentioned  the  ceremony  of  betroth* 
ing»  where  it  served  aa  a  kind  of  neah  Thus,  in  •*  Twelfth 
Night"  (act  V.  sc«  1),  Shakei^peare  makes  the  priest  aay — 

**  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Conllrm'd  by  mutu&l  joinder  of  your  bands, 
Attastod  by  the  holy  close  of  Itpn, 
Strengthened  by  Inrerohanijement  of  your  rlnj£s; 
And  alt  tLe  ceremony  of  this  compaot, 
Seal'd  In  my  function,  by  my  tesilmony/^ 

We  may  also  compare  the  following  passage  in 
John  "  (act  ii,  so.  1),  where  Eing  Thilip  aaja  ; 

**  Young  prinoca,  close  your  bauds.'' 

Whereupon  the  I>uke  of  Austria  any  a  : 

**  And  your  lips,  too;  for  I  am  tvoU  assured 
That  1  did  so  \«^hcn  I  was  Qmit  assured,^* 

A  rery  early  instance  of  thia  custom  ocoura  In  ths 
**Life  of  St.  Leobard/'  who  flourished  about  the  year  580 
(written  by  Gregory  of  Tours),  and  who  is  related  to  LaTo 
given  to  his  affinnced  a  ring,  a  kiss  and  a  pair  of  aboea, 
Bouce,  in  his  ''Illustrations  of  Shakespeare'*  (1839,  p. 
60)#  quotes  a  curious  anecdote  from  the  •'Miracles  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,^*  compiled  in  the  twelfth  century  by  a 
French  monk/ 

It  appears  that  a  young  man,  falling  in  love  with  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  inadvertently  placed  on  one  of  Its 
fingers  a  ring  which  he  had  received  from  hia  miatrera, 
accompanying  the  gift  with  the  most  tender  language  and 
mark  of  affection,  A  miracle  instantly  took  place,  and 
the  ring  remained  immovable.  The  young  man,  greatly 
alarmed  for  his  raah  conduct,  at  ouco  consulted  his  friends, 
who  ad  vised  him  by  all  meana  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  service  of  the  Madonna,  Uuable,  however,  to  relin- 
quish hia  love  for  his  former  mifttro8«,  he  married  her. 
But,  alaa  I  on  the  wedding-night  the  newly  betrothed 
lady  appeared  to  him,  and  urged  her  claim  with  so  many 
dreadful  menaces  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  abandon 
his  bride,  and  that  very  night  to  retire  private! j  to  a  her- 
mitige,  where  he  became  a  monk  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Not  only,  too,  did  the  kiss  form  a  pari  of  the  old  cere- 
mony of  affiancing,  but  it  even  oonfitituted  a  portion  of  iho 
marriage  service  itself,  as  appears  from  a  rubrio  in  one  of 
the  Salisbury  missals.  It  may  be  rememl>erBd  what  ati 
excellent  use  Shakespeare  has  made  of  this  custom  in  (ho 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,*'  where  ha  relates  how  Fetraohio 
(act  iiL  8c»  2)  : 

"  Took  the  bride  about  the  neck  j 
And  klaa'd  bor  lips  with  such  a  clanaopoua  smack. 
That  at  the  paitfng  all  the  church  did  echo/' 
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Again,  in  ''King  Richard  IT.*'  (act  v.  sa  1%  where  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  annonnoes  to  the  Kin^r  that  ho  i« 
to  bo  sent  to  Pomfret,  and  hia  wife  to  be  baniati«d  to 
France,  the  King  pathetically  exclaimt : 

**  Doubly  dtv<»r<?H  \    Bitr!  mi^n,  ffm  rfMafu 
Atwofo 
And  th' 

Le*  m©  tiTiUia^  fi)'^^  onUi  I'^'i^ 
And  yet  not  so,  tor  with  a  k  i 


Maratozij  too,  in  his  **Iiiaalinta  Countess^'*  sujs : 

**Tho  Vtas«  thou'gttvest  mo  In  the  church,  hore  mko/' 

Ai  the  present  dftj  there  is  a  popalnr  noUon  ia  some 
'  jkarts  of  the  oonntrj  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  parson 
^  who  ties  %he  knot  to  be  tha  first  to  kias  the  bride  on  the 
^  oonolnsioa  of  the  cetemonj,      Mr,   Headerson,   in  his 
"Folklore  ol  the  Northern  Counties'*  (1879,  p.  39),  rebtea 
how  a  clergjman*  a  stranger  in  the  neighborhood,  after 
performing  m  mmiaga  in  a  Yorkahira  village^  was  sar- 
prised  to  see  the  party  keep  together  as  if  eipecting  some- 
thing.   **  What  are  70a  waiting  for  ?*'  he  aske*!^  at  last 
** Please,  sir,**  waa  the  bridegroom's  answert  **yt>*Te  no 
kissed  MoDj." 

Not  man  J  jears  ago,  we  are  told  how  a  feir  ladj  from  the 
CJonnty  ol  Daxham^  who  was  married  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
]and«  so  nndoabtadly  reokoned  for  the  olerioal  salute^ 
that,  after  waiting  for  it  in  vain,  she  bolJlj  took  the 
initintire  and  bestowed  a  kiss  on  the  muoh»amszed  Bonth- 
country  yiean  The  practice,  too»  was  in  years  past  mnch 
kept  up  in  Scotland,  as  is  referred  to  in  the  following  old 
Bong,  in  which  the  bridegroom,  addressing  the  ministeri 
says  : 
*•  Ifa  no  very  deoent  for  yon  to  be  ktsstng; 

It  does  not  look  we^l  In  the  blaek  eoat  ava, 
Ti^ould  have  set  you  far  botter  tae  hie  ffl'en  your  blessing 

Than  thus  by  puoh  tricks  to  be  breaking  the  l&w. 
Pear  Wattle,  quo'  Boblo,  IVs  just  an  old  custom, 

And  the  thing  that  is  common  should  ue'er  be  til  ta'en. 
For  where  ye  are  wrong,  if  ye  had  ns  a  wished  him, 
You  should  ha'  been  first.    It's  yoursel'  la  to  blame," 

It  hsa  been  snggested  that  this  custom  may  be  a  relio  of 
the  osctJum  pacis^  or  the  presentation  of  the  Pax  to  the  newly 
married  pair.  Mr,  Henderson  also  informs  as  that  some 
yeaza  ago  it  was  onstomary  in  Ireland  for  the  clergyman  to 
eonolnde  the  marriage  ceremony  with  the  words,  "Kiss 
y OUT  wife,'*  and  occasionally  "the  bridegroom  wa-i  hard 
put  to  preyent  one  or  other  of  his  companions  from  inter- 
oepting  the  salute  desigued  for  himself/* 

ik^in,  in  years  gone  by>  a  kiss  was  the  recognized  fee 
of  a  lady's  partner,  and  as  snch  is  noticed  by  Shakespeare 
in  ••Henry  VIII,"  (act  L  sc  4): 

"  I  were  unmannerly  to  taUo  you  out 
And  not  kiss  you." 

In  an  old  treatise,  too,  entitled  the  **  Use  and  Abura  of 
Dancing  and  Minstrelsie,*'  we  read  : 

"  But  «ome  reply,  what  foolo  will  daunce, 
If  that  whs  a  daUDce  la  doao ; 
He  may  not  have  at  ladyes  lips 
That  which  in  daunos  he  woon.** 

The  custom  is  still  prevalent  among  country  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  •*  When,"  says  Brand  ("  Pop, 
Antiq."  ii  140),  "the  fiddler  thinks  his  yonng couple  have 
had  music  enough,  be  makes  his  instrument  aqneak  oat 
the  notes  which  all  underetAud  to  say  '  Kiss  her  I*  '* 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  appears  that  English  balls 
were  usually  opened  with  a  kissing-dance  entitled  "A 
Brawl,"  to  which  Shakespeare  refers  in  "Love's  Labor's 
Loj*t "  (ajit  iil  BO.  1),  where  Moth  asks : 

♦*  Master^  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  Frenoh  brawl  ?** 

The  performers,  we  are  to1d«  first  united  hands  in  a 
etrcle,  and  tlien.  after  tho  leading  couple  had  placed  them- 
■elves  in  t^^e  centre  of  the  ring,  and  the  gentleman  saluted 
dl  the  ladiea  m  toroj  and  his  fair  partner  each  gentleman ; 


the  figure  oontinoing  until  every  pair  had  followed  the 
example  aet  tti^m, 

The  Puritans  of  th«  Elizabethan  age  strongly  con- 
demned this  dance,  and  Stubbee  exclaims,  **Mhat  olJt>- 
ping,  what  culling,  what  kissing  and  bussing,  and  mooch- 
ing of  one  another  i"  In  sptte^  however,  of  all  oppaeition« 
a  writer  in  the  **  Graphic  aud  Histoiioal  Illastrator  ("1894^ 
p.  183)  remihrks  that  this  kissing-danoe  *'  tan  a  career  on- 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  salutation.  It  spread  fn  m 
land  to  land :  and  everywhere,  from  the  court  to  the 
cottage,  was  enthusiastically  welcomed*"  Wrnxall,  also,, 
relatea  in  his  •*  History  of  France,"  bow  the  Duke  0! 
Moutpensier,  only  a  few  days  before  he  expired,  wai 
removed  from  his  bed  purposely  to  witne^^s  *'oDe  of  the^e 
danoes,  which  was  performed  in  his  own  palace  by  some  of 
the  young  nobility.** 

In  modern  days  we  may  compare  with  this  onoe  fisah* 
ionable  dance  that  popular  game  known  aa  "Kiss  in  the 
Bing,"  which  is  kept  op  with  so  mnch  enthnsiasm 
amongst  the  lower  orders.  Once  more,  to  quote  another 
scene  of  merriment  in  which  kissing  confititutes  the  chief 
attraction,  we  may  mention  that  Christmas  gambol  known 
as  ''Kissing  under  the  Mistletoe,*'  for,  in  accordance  with 
an  old  notion  formerly  prevalent,  the  maid  who  was  not 
kissed  under  it  at  Christmas  would  not  be  married  in  tbat 
year. 

This  custom  is  said  to  have  origioated  thus :  Balder» 
the  Apollo  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  waa  killed  by  a 
mistletoe  arrow  given  to  the  blind  Hiider,  by  Loki,  the 
God  of  Mischief.  Balder  was,  nevertbelessy  restored  to 
life,  but  henceforth  the  mistletoe  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  FrigB,  and  waa  nev^r  again  to  be  an  instrument  of 
evil  till  it  touched  the  earth,  the  empire  of  Loki,  On  this 
account  it  is  always  suspended  from  ceilings,  and  so 
whenever  persons  of  opposite  sexes  paea  nnder  U  they 
give  one  another  the  kiss  of  peaoe  and  iovr^,  in  the  in  11 
assurance  that  this  plant  ia  no  longer  an  instrument  of 
miaohiel 

Lastly,  of  the  many  kiflsing  terms  employed  at  difftrent 
times,  there  was  one  formerly  in  use  termed  **  Kissing  the 
hare's  foot,**  applied  to  those  who  came  so  late  that  th<  y 
lost  their  dinner  or  supper ;  the  meaning  probably  being 
that  those  who  came  too  lata  to  partake  of  tho  bare  had  no 
better  chance  than  to  kiss  the  foot,  and  get  nothing  to  eat. 
In  Browne*8  *' British  Pastorals  "  we  read  : 


'  TIs  supper^time  with  all,  and  we  had  neod 
Make  haste  away,  unless  we  m^an  to  speed 
With  those  that  kiss  the  hare's  fool    Bhnmas  are  brod,^ 
Some  say,  by  going  supperlees  to  bed, 
And  those  I  love  not.** 


*'To  kiss  the  poet,"  meant  to  be  shut  oat,  and  occurs  ia 

Pasquil's  *•  Night  Cap"  (1612): 

•*  Men  of  ail  couotHisd  travel  through  iihe  same 
And,  if  they  want  money,  may  kls»o  tlio  post.* 

Again,  the  •*  Lamonrctte**  kisn/*  which  ia  a  term  used  t^t 
a  reconciliation  of  polioy  without  abatement  of  rancor, 
originated  in  the  following  circumstance  :  On  July  Tth, 
1792,  the  Abb^  Lamourette  induced  the  different  factious 
of  the  L-^gialative  Assembly  of  France  to  lay  aside  tbeir 
differences ;  so  the  deputi«>s  of  the  Boyalista,  Constitu- 
tion alists»  GirondiBt9»  Jacobins,  and  Orientalists  rushed 
into  each  oiher*s  arms,  and  the  Kinf?  was  sent  for  to  see 
'■how  these  Christiana  loved  one  another";  but  the  recon- 
ciliation was  hollow  and  unsound, 

Onoe  more»  the  pansy,  from  its  habit  of  ooquetti»hlv 
banking  its  head  and  half  hitling  its  face,  has  had  mar^y 
quaint  namea  applied  to  It,  such  aa  ''Kiaa  ma  b«.Vs^\^  ''^cla^ 
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gtrdflin  gate,*'  ^'Jomp  np 
and  liflB  me,'*  ftad  "Kiss 
me  ere  I  riao-" 

Without  adding  furthef 
iUnstrations  to  show  how 
niimeroaa  and  varied  ar« 
the  afisociatious  whiab  have 
in  the  course  of  je&rs 
claBtered  round  the  act  of 
kiBslDg,  we  muBt  not  omit 
to  tnention  the  celebrated 
"JdisiDg- comfits  '* —  sagai** 
plams  whtoh  were  once  ex* 
tensivelx  used  by  fanhiou- 
hble  persona  to  make  the 
breath  sweet  Falstaf!^  it 
may  be  remembered,  in  the 
*' Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor" (act  T.  so.  5),  alludes 
to  these,  for,  when  em- 
bracing Mrs.  Ford,  he  ex- 
claims, "Let  it  thunder  to 
the  tuoe  of  green  sleeTee, 
hail  kissing  •  comfits,  and 
SDOw     eringoes  ;*'     and   in 

Masainger^s  "Very  Woman'*  (aot  L  so,  1)  they  are  prob- 
ably referred  to  : 

"  Faith,  searoh  our  pockets,  and  if  joq  flad  there 

ComfitA  of  ambergrease  to  help  our  kissee, 

Conclude  us  faulty.*' 


TOB  HISTOBT  OF   CTSStKO*—  A   MOHKIKO   EISS.—  tn  rAOB  (11« 


EARLY  DEYBLOPEB  POWER  TO  COMMAND. 

Tbb  following  list  of  great  generals  whose  superior 
oepRotty  was  exhibited  in  early  manhood  was  compiled  by 
the  late  Brevet  Major-General  Emory  Upton  : 

Philip  of  Macedon  asoended  the  throne  at  twenty-two, 
was  the  conqueror  of  Greece  at  forty -five,  and  died  at 
forty-seveiL 
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TSi  lAerm  xits  Tit  RUiSTA. 


Alexander  the  Great  defeated  the  celebrated  Thita 
bond  at  Oheronea  before  arriving  st  the  age  off  eighlaoK, 
ascended  the  throne  at  twenty,  had  conquered  the 
at  tweoty-fivei  and  died  at  thirty-two, 

Jolins  Cfosar  commanded   a  fleet  t>efoTe  Milylene 

distin^ished  himself  before  the  age  of  twenty -two  ;  ( 

pleted  his  first  war  in  Spain  and  was  made  codbuI 

the  age  of  forty ;    conquered   G%n\,  twico   croeaed 

Rhine,  and  twice  invaded  Britain  before  the  ng^  ol 

five ;  won  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  and   obtained    so 

power  at  fiity-two.     He  died  at  fifty-six,  the  yielor  of  ttn 

hundred  battles  and  the  oonqneror  of  one  thonaand  eitira 

Hannibal  was  made  commsnder-in-ohief  of  Uie  Caiihi- 

ginian  army  in  Spain  at  twenty-six,  and  bad  won  all  hit 

great  battles  in  ItoJj,   coneliid* 

ing  with  CinnsG,  at  thirtx-ona. 

Scipio  Africanoa,    the     eJder« 

distiuguished     himaelf     at    tha 

battle  of  Tioinns  at  sixteeD,  and 

at    twenty -nine    overthrew    the 

power  of  Carthage  al  Zanajw    

Bcipio  Afrioanna^  the  jonaj 
had  conquered  the  other  C3ari 
ginian   armies    and    oompleted 
the  destmotion  of  Oaflhage 
thirty^ix. 

GenghiS'Khan  achieved 
of  his  victories  and  beoame  em* 
peror  of  the  Mongnls  at  forty. 

CbarlemaDge  wia  crowned 
king  at  twenty*six,  waa  maalar 
of  FraQce  and  the  larger  pari 
of  Germany  at  twat&tj  •  Qiaf^ 
placed  on  his  head  the  iroB 
crown  of  Italy  at  thirty -tw«^ 
and  conquered  Spain  et  thirty^ 
six 

Gonaalvo    de    Co^ova,    the 
great   captaio,    had    gained    a 
great  repntatioo   and  was  mjkd^ 
.  1  rw-  V  .  commaQder-in-ohiefol  the  army 

^/f'^     M  V  '^  ^'  Italy  at  forty-one. 

HoDTy  IV,  of  Fraooe  waa  at 
the  head  of  the  Hnguenol  ar^r 
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at  aixteoD^  became  King  of  Nararre  at  nineteeni  oyer- 
throw  bia  eoemiea  and  beoame  £ing  of  France  before  the 
age  of  fortj. 

iloDt^cucaU*  at  ibe  age  of  thirty-one^  with  2,000  hone, 
attacked  10|000  Bwedea,  and  captured  all  their  baggage 
and  artillery  ;  gained  the  Tiotoi/  of  Triebel  at  thirty^two ; 
defeated  the  Swedes  aud  aaved  Denmark  at  forty-nine ; 
and  at  fifty- three  defeated  the  Ttuks  in  the  battle  of  Bt 
Qothard. 

Sixe  Wiia  a  mttrichtd-de'eamp  at  twenty-fonr,  marahal  of 
Frauce  at  forty-foar,  and  at  forty-nine  gained  the  famona 
Tiotory  at  Fontenoy. 

Tt&nban,    the  great  engineer,  had    oondncted  aereral 
aiegos  at  twenty-five,  was  rnarickaUii^oamp  at  forly*thiee, 
and     commUtaire  •  gin^al    of 
forttfioationo    of    France     at 
forty -fire. 

TnrenQe,  parsing  through 
thu  grades  of  captain.  eolonel« 
major-geoeral  and  lieutenant* 
Keneral,  beoame  a  marahal  of 
FraDO^  at  thirty -two,  and  won 
all  his  disti action  before  he 
waa  forty. 

The  great  Co  odd  defeated 
the  Spaniarda  at  Bocroi  at 
twenty-two,  and  won  all  hia 
mihtary  fame  before  the  age 
of  tweoty-fivo, 

Prinoe  Engene  of  Savoy 
waa  ooloael  at  twenty -one, 
lienteuant  field  -  marshal  at 
twenty-four,  and  sborrly  after 
general  field  marshal.  He 
gained  the  battle  of  Zenta  at 
thirty-four,  and  oo*operated 
with  Marlborough  at  Blenheim 
at  forty -one. 

Peter  the  Great  of  Busaia 
waa  proolaimed  Osar  at  ten 
years  of  age,  organized  a  large 
army  at  twenty,  won  the  vic- 
tory of  Eoibach  at  thirty. 
founded  St.  Petersburg  at 
thirty^one,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-fi?e. 

Charlea  XTL  completed  his 
firat  campaign  agaioet  Den- 
mark at  eighteen,  overthrew 
80,000  Ruasians  at  Narva  be- 
fore Dtaeteeo,  conqnered  Po- 
land aud  Saiooy  at  tweoty- 
foar,  and  died  at  thirty  six. 

Frederick  the  Great  oacend- 
ed  the  throne  at  twenty-eight, 
terminated  the  first  Sileaian 
war  at  thirty,  and  the  aeooud 
at  thirty  -  three.  Ten  yeara 
later,  with  a  popnlatioo  of  bnt 
5,000,000,  he  trinmphed  over 
a  league  of  more  than  one 
hnudred  million  of  people. 

Cortea  ejected  the  conqneet 
of  Mexico  and  completed  hia 
milititry  career  beforo  the  age 
of  thirty-eix* 

Pixirro  completed  the  oon- 
qnest  of  Pern  at  thixty>five, 
and  died  at  forty. 


Lord  Olive  distinguished  himself  at  twanty-two,  attained 
his  greatest  fame  at  thirty -five,  and  died  at  fifty. 
Wolfe  was  conqueror  of  Quebec  at  ttiirty*two. 
Napoleon  waa  a  major  at  twenty-fonr,  general  of  brigade 
at  twenty- five,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Italy  at  twenty *dix  ;  achieved  aU  hia  victories  and  waa 
UnaUy  overttirown  before  the  age  of  forty*f onr. 


A  BOHEMUK  PRESEHT. 

lii^  BHtrTERB,  the  olaasical  author  of  tha  time  of  Loois 
XTV.,  was  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in,  during  his  strolls 
about  Paria,  at  the  hooae  of  Michallet,  the  printer  »nd 


A  atia  or  vas  clv. 
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bookseller.  There  he  would  poke  among  ihe  old  and  new 
books  and  romp  with  Miohallei's  Utile  danghter,  a  prettj 
ohild,  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  fanoj.  One  day  in  ihe  year 
1686  he  took  a  roll  of  manosoripi  from  his  pookei  and 
handed  it  to  her  father,  saying: 

"See  here,  will  yon  print  this  ?  I  cannot  say  if  it  will 
be  worth  yonr  while,  but  should  it  produce  anything,  it 
will  be  my  oontribution  to  your  little  daughter's  dowry.*' 

Id  1687  the  "Caracteres  de  la  Br  ay  ere"  was  published. 
Half  a  dozen  editions  were  snapped  up,  yielding  a  profit 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  honest  book- 
seller went  to  the  author,  begging  him  to  share  the  money 
with  him.     The  generous  author  laughed  at  hinu 

'*  What  are  you  talking  about  ?"  he  demanded*  **  It  is 
no  business  either  of  yoars  or  mine.  It  is  your  child's 
property.     I  am  oqIt  gisd  it  has  turned  out  so  well." 

So  little  MilOi  Miohallet  remained  in  possession  of  her 
fortune. 


THE  END. 

The  course  of  the  weariest  riTor 

EodB  in  the  great  gray  sea ; 
The  aoorn,  for  ever  and  ever, 

Strives  upward  to  the  tree. 
The  rainbow,  the  sky  adorning. 

Shines  promise  through  the  storm; 
The  glimmer  of  oomlng  morning 

Through  midnight  gloom  will  form. 
By  time  all  knots  are  riveo. 

Complex  although  they  be^ 
And  peace  at  last  be  given. 

Dear,  both  to  you  and  to  mo. 

Then  though  the  path  may  be  drenry, 

Look  onward  to  the  goal; 
Though  the  heart  and  the  head  be  weary. 

Let  faith  inspire  the  soul; 
Seek  the  right,  though  the  wrong  be  tempting; 

Speak  the  truth  at  any  cost ; 
Tain  is  all  weak  exempting 

When  once  the  gom  is  lost 
Let  Atrong  hand  and  keen  eye  be  ready 

For  plain  and  ambushed  foes; 
Thought  earnest  and  fancy  steady 

Bear  best  unto  the  close. 

The  heavy  clouds  may  be  raining. 

But  with  evening  com  as  the  light; 
Though  the  dark  low  winds  are  complaining; 

Yet  the  sunrise  gilds  the  height; 
And  Love  has  his  hidden  treasure 

For  the  patient  and  the  pure; 
And  Time  gives  his  fullest  measure 

To  the  workers  who  endure ; 
And  the  Word  that  no  law  has  shaken 

Has  the  future  pledge  supplied  ; 
For  we  know  that  when  wo  "  awaken  " 

"Wo  shall  be  "  satisfied." 


HAREMS. 

OwiNQ  to  the  nature  of  the  institution,  our  Lnowledge  of 
harem  hfe  is  eatirelj  derived  from  the  visits  of  Earopean 
ladies.  The  Turkish  authorities,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  very  amiable  in  this  respect,  and  little  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced when  the  introductions  are  good.  The  Turk  is 
commonlj  believed  to  be  a  sort  of  Bluebeard.  It  is  not 
so.  The  lower  classes  never  have  more  than  one  wife,  and 
it  is  onlj  in  the  case  of  wealtliy  Pashas  that  there  are 
three  or  four  wives,  the  latter  number  being  legally 
allowed  to  every  Mnssniman,  aooonling  to  the  Koran  ; 
this  is  exclusive  of  almost  anj  numb:r  of  slaves  and  oon- 


onbineSb  The  husband  mnal  hmsfs  no 
ever  alight,  with  women  other  than  thoaa  of  Ui  m 
harem,  and  should  he  obaerre  alippan  ontaidi  ol  k 
harem  door,  he  knows  that  ladies  aro  wiaiting,  and  tt» 
fore  cannot  enter  his  own  hooaeu  Then,  agam,  if  ft 
chance  he  strolls  through  the  basanr,  these  must  lea 
reoognition  of  any  of  his  own  women*  although  thayai} 
be  throwing  awaj  his  monej  right  and  left  m  a  nri 
lavish  way  on  silks  and  jewels.  He  moat  not  say  a  vai 
and  so  strokes  hb  beard  and  paaaes  on  with  aa**!!* 
shallah"  (•' Please  God"),  or  «' AUah  kerim  **  (God  ii gnl 
and  merciful") ;  for  now  he  knows  only  too  well  hovfii 
monej  goes  I 

European  ladies  are  ihe  objeota  of  mnoh  attentioo  td 
curiositj  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  a  harem.  Hi? 
dresses  are  felt,  they  are  pawed  all  over  and  aaked  sIbUm 
queetions  incessantly ;  for  it  most  be  remembered  tkli 
large  harem  consists  of  wives  and  domeeiio  alavea,  thekte 
counted  by  hundreds.  A  young  Elngliah  lady,  setwilai 
years  old,  of  great  personal  attraotiona  and  engaging  ac- 
ners,  some  time  back  visited  a  harem,  aooompaniBd  If 
her  mother  and  friends.  The  women  questioned  hei;  ad 
would  not  believe  that  she  had  no  children,  or  em  i 
husband*  One  of  the  wives,  who  took  a  great  batej  li 
her,  threw  her  arms  round  her  nook  and  entreated  hsh 
stay  with  them  for  ever.  She  oonld  haTe  any  haAni 
she  liked ;  and  even  was  so  kind  as  to  espeoially  leeoa- 
mend  her  own,  adding  that  she  waa  sore  he  wonld  ma 
want  another  wife,  and  that  she,  the  real  wif^  woiU 
much  rather  it  was  this  nice  English  girl,  as  thea  then 
would  always  be  the  pleasure  of  having  her  aa  a  trmH 
and  companion.  Here  was  a  most  decided  oH&t.  A  im 
refusal,  however,  of  these  honors  caused  much 
and  disappointment. 


A  CURIOUS  SNUFF-BOX. 

Shobtlt  after  the  breaking-out  of  the  French  Bevolo- 
tion  its  advocates  denounced  William  Pitt  as  "an  enemr 
to  the  human  race,"  that  man,  "so  easy  to  live  with,**  who 
sang  the  song  about  himself,  called  "Billy  Pitt,  theToiy.'* 
His  secretary  one  day  told  Lim  that  a  foreigner  who  spoka 
Eaglish  tolerably  well  had  twice  or  thrice  asked  to  see  him, 
but  not  looking  like  a  proper  applicant,  had  been  sent 
away,  the  great  man's  time  being  too  precious  for  him  to 
admit  every  stranger  who  on  frivolous  pretexts  might  seek 
to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity.  This  person,  however.  Lid 
said  he  should  return  in  an  hour ;  the  secretary  therefore 
thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  Mr.  Pitt  of  such  intention, 
and  asking  his  further  orders  in  the  affair.  **  Have  ths 
goodness,"  said  the  Minister,  "to  open  that  top  left-hanS 
drawer  in  that  cabinet,  and  bring  me  its  contents."  These 
were  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  morocco  case.  Opening  the 
letter,  he  produced  a  snufT-box,  in  which  waa  set  i 
portrait  "Is  that  like  our  visitor  ?"  asked  Pitt.  "II  is 
the  man,  sir,"  answered  t!ie  secretary.  "  Ha,  I  hare  ex- 
pected him  for  some  days  I  He  is  sent  over  to  assaasioafe 
me ;  so,  when  he  calls  again,  let  him  be'  shown  up.'* 
"Sir,"  exclaimed  the  attached  retainer,  "  will  yon  expose 
to  danger  your  life  on  which  so  much  depends  ?"  «•  There 
will  be  no  danger,  I  thank  you,  but  you  may  be  within 
call,  if  you  please."  Accordingly,  the  Frenchman,  on  Lis 
return,  was  ushered  into  the  room  where  William  Pitt  sat 
alone,  a  loaded  pistol  in  one  hand,  the  miniature  in  the 
other. 

"Monsieur  Meh^e  de  la  Touche,"  said  Pitt  oalmly, 
"you  see  I  am  in  every  way  prepared  for  you,  thanka  to 
an  agent  employed  by  our  Government.  Attempt  my  life, 
and  you  shall  instantly  pay  the  forfeit     In  any  oaM  I 
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1  hftTd  xoa  seoare<l  and  giren  oTer  to  tba  lnw/*  The 
iut«ailod  a«6iiaaia  itood  paralj^ed  attd  dumb  rI  IUib  oool 
Teo^tion.  "But,"  continueJ  Pitt,  "thero  iB  another 
•ItenmtlTe — personal  aafety  and  liigh  rewards  aro  in  your 
power.  Sell  your  services  to  Great  Britain  ;  make  year 
markot  of  whatever  secret  information  you  can  procure 
that  may  guard  us  against  the  maohJnations  of  your 
conntry ;  be,  in  fact,  ooa  of  the  neceasary  cvib  which 
poUoy  forces  na  to  use  in  desperate  cases;  do  what  no 
honorable  man  could  do  to  save  yourself  from  speedy 
death ;  your  oonsoience  is  ataioed  by  puTposeil  murder. 
Comply  perforce  with  these  conditions,  and  you  shall  be 
«a  liberally  paid  as  you  must,  by  all  parties^  be  justly 
despised,'*  The  secretary  used  to  repeat  his  illuatrious 
maater'a  words,  whioh  were^  as  nearly  as  poaaiblo,  to  the 
foregoing  effect  The  clever  miscreant  joyfully  aooepted 
Ihaae  terms,  and  for  many  years  earned  the  bribes  of  a  spy 
in  our  behalf. 


A  FOKTCNATE  CURE. 

PsBHAPS  the  most  fortunate  cure  ever  performed  by  a 
physician,  pecuniarily  speaking,  was  that  performed  by 
the  English  surgeon  B  rough  ton,  on  the  naboVa  daughter. 
In  the  year  1636,  Bronghton  was  sent  from  Burat,  on  the 
Bombay  coast,  to  Agra,  an  important  city  in  the  heart  of 
India^  to  treat  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Emperor 
8hah*Jehan  ;  and,  as  good  fortune  and  his  own  skill 
would  have  it,  the  princess  was  cured*  By  way  of  recom- 
pense, the  Emperor,  among  other  favors,  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  a  free  oommeroe  throughout  bis  dominions,  i 

Broughton  immediately  repaired  to  Bengal,  there  to 
purchase  goods  ;  and  scarcely  had  he  arrived  when  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  the  favorite  of  the  nal>ob  of  the  pro- 
vince, who  was  Buflfering  under  a  dangerous  and  distress- 
ing disease.  This  patient,  also,  he  reetored  to  pristine 
health  and  vigor,  where  upon  the  nabob  settled  a  pension 
on  him  ;  and  not  only  confirmed  to  him  the  privilege  of 
the  empire,  but  promised  to  allow  the  aame  to  all  the  Eng- 
lish who  should  come  to  Bengal. 

Broughton  communicated  this  to  the  English  governor 

at  Surat,  and  it  was  by  the  advice  of  the  latter  that  the 

Company,  in  IGiO,  sent  two  ships  from  England  to  Bengal* 

_Sttch  was  the  origin  of  a  eommerce   and   of   territorial 

inisitiona  little  dreamed  of  in  Broughton's  time. 


A  Mbcahanic's  Beaii  Wealth.  ^ — The  mechanio  may 
imagine  that,  when  he  had  added  together  the  o mount  of 
hia  aarvings,  the  value  of  his  home  and  of  his  tools,  he  has 
acconnted  for  all  his  wealth*  But  how  much  he  has 
omitted  1  His  strong  arm,  his  expert  hands,  hia  know- 
ledge of  his  trade,  his  phyaioal  endorance,  his  reputation 
18  »  suporior  and  faithful  workmen — these  are  of  more 
worth  to  him  in  the  future,  even  from  a  monoy  point  of 
view,  than  all  his  material  possessions*  With  them  he  can 
repair  losses  and  mike  good  deflcienoies,  and,  if  need  be, 
with  t^od  heart  and  courage  begin  the  world  anew ;  but, 
rob  him  of  these,  and  he  is  poor  and  pitiable  indeed. 

It  is  «minently  desirable  that  the  practical  and  the  speou- 
laiive  powers  should  be  united  as  far  as  possible  in  every 
individual.  He  who  can  see  both  the  near  and  the  remote, 
who  CJin  take  a  eomprehensivo  grasp  of  a  subject,  and  yet 
arrangA  in  every  detail  with  precision,  las  a  great 
advantage  over  him  who  can  do  only  one^  The  very  first 
step  to  supplying  such  defieienoy  is  to  be  coni^ciniis  of  oor 
awn  lack,  and  to  respect  and  appreciate  the  needed  power 
at  BOOD  aa  we  disoGver  it  in  otbeia. 


WARNLNtJ  AUALSST  HASTT  CONCIUSIONH. 

SoxcE  years  ago,  a  poor  woman  was  discovered  lying 
dead  on  the  floor  of  her  room  in  a  low  part  of  Westminatc-r, 
with  such  marks  of  violenoa  upon  her  body — notably  a 
deep  longitudinal  out  on  the  heud,  whioh  had  indaeii  a 
bone  of  the  skull  itself —as  to  point  to  the  coni'Inaton  thtvt  | 
she  had  been  the  victim  of  foul-play.  Her  husband  was  ^ 
taken  into  onstody,  and  put  upon  trial  for  murder.  Tn 
making  his  defense,  he  aeon  noted  for  the  bi  ui^e^t,  bfoc  d- 
ataine,  and  other  collateral  evidence  in  various  plausible 
ways  ;  and  for  the  scalp-wound  by  showing  that  the  room 
was  an  attic  with  a  broken  skylight  in  the  roof,  and  in- 
sinuating that  a  sharp-edged  piece  of  glass  must  have 
fallen  on  his  wife's  head  as  she  stood  underneath.  The 
surgeon  who  had  been  called  in  to  view  the  body.  In  giving 
his  evidence,  axpreesed  his  opinion  that  a  piece  of  glass  in 
falling  would  not  have  suMcient  force  to  out  into  a  bone. 
Notwithstanding  this  and  other  facti  tending  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  moral  doubt  aa  to  the  guilt  of  the  accuse  I, 
the  balanoe  of  le^^al  testimony  agt^inst  him  was  not  strong 
enough  to  convict,  and  he  escaped.  The  surgeon — long 
since  risen  to  the  top  of  the  professional  tree,  and  now  ft 
man  of  European  reputation^ was  at  that  time  oarator  of 
an  anatomical  museum,  where,  in  the  department  devoted 
to  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,  stood  the  skeleton 
of  a  cow.  A  few  weeks  after  the  trial  above  quoted,  % 
violent  thunderstorm,  acoompanied  by  hail^  burst  over 
London  one  night,  and  much  damage  was  done  ;  amongst 
other  things,  the  museum  skylights  were  ezteosively 
shattered.  When  the  car^tor  arrived  next  morning,  he 
found  a  sploulum  of  broken  glass  actually  sticking  upright 
in  the  very  edge  of  one  of  the  sharp  prominences  of  the 
bone—technioallyt  the  spinous  proc^ssts — projecting  from 
the  vertebrsQ  of  the  oow  I  I  have  often  heard  him  narrate 
the  incident  at  lecture,  a?  a  warning  to  yonng  men  against 
oonclnaioDa  jumped  at  on  the  strength  of  preoonoeived 
ideas  instead  of  patient  investigation  and  experience. 
The  wound  in  the  woman's  skull  mighi^  after  all,  have 
been  produced  by  falliug  glass. 


AX  ECCENTRIC  WILL. 

Onb  of  the  moat  eccentric  wOIs  of  modem  times  was 
lately  quietly  set  aside  by  Vice*Chancellor  Bacon,  in  the 
Ctiancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  JuMioe,  Englacd. 
The  document  io  question  was  executed  in  May,  1808,  t»y 
a  Mrs.  Anne  Bnrdett,  of  Gilmorton,  in  Leioestershirei  rn  i 
ber  leading  testamentary  dispositions  were  made  in  a 
codicil,  which  directed  certain  appointed  trustees,  imme* 
diately  after  her  funeral,  to  cause  the  windows  and  doors 
of  evf ry  room  in  her  dwelling-house  to  be  bricked  up  in 
a  solid  and  substantial  manner,  thus  immuiing  all  the 
goods  and  chattels  in  the  house,  even  to  the  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  to  continue  the  bricking-up  for  a  period 
r  f  twenty  years.  The  kitohen  only  was  to  remain  nn- 
aealed  ;  and  in  this  apartment  some  respectable  married 
couple  were  to  be  imit&lled,  at  a  peppercorn  rent  of  one 
halfpenny  per  weelr,  their  dnty  being  to  take  care  of  the 
premises,  and,  in  particular,  to  see  that  no  attempts  wpro 
made  to  rai(?e  tho  brick  blockade  of  the  dcors  and  win* 
dowa.  In  order  that  her  directions  skonid  be  carried  out 
to  the  letter,  eettnin  benefits  vmler  the  will  w«re  given  to 
the  trufeteea,  which  benefits  thev  were  to  forfeit  if  the 
house  oeosed  to  bo  in  s  strictly  bricked- up  and  bsfricsded 
state. 

By  another  eodictl  this  llwo^y  and  pt*  ninl  testatrix  di* 
rected  that  the  windows  should  he  boarded  np  and  nailed 
with  good  long  nails,  bent  down  on  the  inside,  and  then 


AK  ESCAPE   FOB   LIFE 


* 


cov^ed  np  with  alieef-iron  and  tin.  Of  the  property  that 
hermetioRlljr  sealed  tip  no  efleotual  devUe  was  mad€v 
This  cxtfaordinarj  will  waa  diaputed  in  the  Probate 
Court,  but  probate  was  eTentualJj  granted*  Then  the 
partioe  who  were  dissatisfied  took  the  cose  into  Choncerj, 
and  no  fewer  than  eight  counael  learned  in  the  law  ap- 
peared before  the  Vioe-Chonoellor,  those  who  snp ported 
the  validity  of  the  devise  qaoting  Pope's  welJ-knowa  lines. 
in  which  the  poet  saya  that  a  testator  may  ''endow  a  col- 
lage or  a  eat/*  tind  seeking  to  draw  therefrom  the  infer* 
enoa  that  Mrs.  Biirdett  was  entitled  to  dispose  of  her  own 
precisely  as  she  liked»  even  though  her  testamentary  in- 
jnnetioos  were  of  the  most  capricionsly  grotesque  nature. 
Sir  James  Bacon,  however,  very  cogently  pointed  out  that, 
in  fh»  ctme  beforo  him,  the  testator  had  endowed  neither 
a  oat  nor  a  college  ;  and  he  directed  the  trustees  to  unseal 
and  release  all  this  hitherto  naeleoa  property,  and  dia- 
Iribnte  it  aa  the  undisposed  reeidne  of  real  and  per- 
aonal  estate. 


AN    ESCAPE    FOR    LIFE    FROM    A    FIJIAN 
CYCLONE. 

Savit  SAvtT  Bat,  tkb  Fui  Islbi. 

15£A  Decemiitr,  1881, 

Ht  deab  Fatbeb  AJ7D  MoTHEB^I  arrived  here  only 
yesterday  moruiug  from  Levuka*  aud  very,  very  gtad  I  am 
to  get  safe  home  at  last,  for  we  were  shipwrecked  on  the 
way,  and  had  to  swim  for  our  lives  ;  it  was  a  terrible  time. 
I  suffered  all  the  awful  horrors  of  a  death  by  drowning, 
but  my  life  has  been  preserved,  I  may  truly  say,  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  I  don't  know  how  to  write  about  it; 
I  am  so  full  of  thankfulness  that  you  have  been  spared 
what  I  know  would  have  been  a  great  sorrow  to  yoa  all ; 
just  simply  rejoicd  that  I  am  atill  to  the  fore,  a  good  deal 
battered  about,  bat  safe  and  sound,  and  as  well  in  health 
aa  ever,  thank  God  for  that.  But  I  had  better  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  give  an  account  of  the  whole  affair,  I  left 
Levuka  last  Tuesday  morning,  the  9tb,  at  daylight,  in  a 
cutter  of  nine  tons,  the  owcer  and  captain  in  charge,  his 
name  H ,  a  man  of  few  words,  a  quiet,  honest,  trust- 
worthy fellow,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  liking,  thoroughly 
np  to  his  work.  As  crew  we  had  a  half-caste  and  two 
strong  Fijia^s,  only  one  other  passenger  besides  myself. 


CAFi  roa  Ltn«— "  t  ttsiao  n — 
siA  sarnifi*  lOb^' 


rtUyOB  INTO  TBI 


AH  ESCAFi  roa  Mrs. — "  i  cLorcasD  av  it  iir  a  Hsitruiss  amo 

or  WAV,   AMU,   MOST  MlRCtfTtLT,  TaSKl    FIirOiaB    OF  EiCV 
SAtn»  nVOK  IK  TWO  SMALL  KICUXB  IX  TBS  KOCK.'' 

This  man,  A ,  waa  formerly  captain  in  some  mfivchant 

Bervice.  a  very  rough  diamond,  but  at  bottom  a  very  good 
fellow;  he  came  to  Fiji  about  ten  years  ago,  and  is  now  a 
gray  old  fellow,  with  a  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children. 

U—*  is  in  partnership  with  C ,  in  Savu  Savu  Bay, 

brother  to  tbo  one  you  know.  They  bought  this  cutter  a 
few  months  ago,  and  have  been  running  her  regularly  eTcr 
since. 

We  left  Levuka,  ss  I  have  said,  at  daylight  last  Tuaaday« 
with  a  very  light  breeze.     We  made  very  little  way  that 
d(kj,  and  anchored  for  the  night  close  to  an  island.     Next 
morning  at  daylight  we  started  again  ;  what  little  breeze 
there  was,  was  in  our  favor,  but  by  evening  it  had  died  away, 
and  left  us  out  in  the  open  soap     All  that  night  we  kept 
bobbing  on.  As  soon,  however,  as  day  dawned,  we  saw  at 
once  we  were  in  for  something  hot — ^at  all  events,  a  very 
heavy  squall  was  coming  on— so  we  took  in  all  our  extra 
sails,  and  reefed  close  down,  not  a  bit  too  soon,    A  terrific 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  struck  us,  sending    the  cutter 
almost  over  on  to  her  beam-ends;  we  feared  our  two  small 
sails  woald  be  blown  clean    away,  but  being  new  and 
strong,  they  held,  to  our  great  relief*    At  first  we  thoaght 
we  were  only  in  for  a  very  heavy  squall,  which  would  not 
last  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  but  instead  of  that,  it 
incteased  in  fury,  and  so  rapidly,  that  within  half  an  hour 
it  was  blowing  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  as  we  have  since 
found  out,  a  regular  cy clones      X  have  seldom  seen  such  a 
sight ;  I  never  wish  to  experience  it  again  in  such  a  small 
craft.    Our  cutter  of  nine  tons,  in  ordinary  sailing  weather, 
always  boasted  of  five  sails — a  mainsail,  square  sail,  gaff 
topsail,  stay  tail,  and  jib.     We  took  in  everything  ezoept 
the  mainsail  and  jib,  both  of  which  we  shortened  as  much 
aa  possible,  and  jet  we  lay  over  with  our  lee  gunwale  under 
water  the  whole  time.     At  first  the  sea  was  comparatively 
smooth,  for  the  wind  waa  so  strong  that  it  literally  pre- 
vented the  eea  from  rising ;  it  seemed  at  first  that  it  waa 
impossible  for  the  wares  to  lift,  or  if  one  attempted  to  do 
so  the  wind  caught  it  and  sent  it  hissing  along  in  spray  ; 
we  were  almost  blinded  with  the  heavy  rain  and  spray;  and 
although  seven  o'clock  ia  the  mornicg,  it  became  quite 
dark,  and  we  were  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog»  and  could 
only  see  a  few  yards  ahead. 
The  storm  came  up  from  the  eastward,  but  soon  shifted 


Tooad  to  the  N.E.,  right  dead  ahead  ia  our  teeth  ;  wo  then 
decided  to  try  and  make  for  the  shelter  of  a  am  all  rockj 
barren  isletp  for  we  were  otit  in  the  open  fiea»  aad  this  was 
oar  only  refage^  We  steered  by  compass,  fur  we  con  Id  not 

aee  any  diatance  ahead.      H steered,  A went  to 

the  maatheiid,  and  Lui,  the  half-cnite,  and  the  two  Fijians 
stood  ready*    As  there  were  plenty  of  men  to  do  what  was 

wanted^  I  remdned  cloae  to  H ,  to  lend  him  a  hand  if 

neoeasary*  We  were  of  coarse  drenched  all  tbe  time  with 
tha  heairy  Tain  and  spray,  but  tUat  was  nothiog.  To  reach 
the  island  we  hal  to  pass  throagh  some  dangerous  reef 
patches,  lying  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it.  the  passage 
throagh  the  reef  only  a  rery  narrow  one,  being  but  a  few 
yards  wide.  Not  one  of  na  spoke  a  word  ;  I  knew  after- 
ward that  we  were  all  thiuking  the  same  thiDg,  that  it  was 
indeed  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  ns  would  see  laod 
again*  We  were  oloee-hauled  to  endeavor  to  get  as  mnch 
OS  possible  to  wi  ad  word  of  the  passage,  and  we  were 
anxions  to  get  through  before  the  wind  shilted  round  any 

mora     After  a  long  time,  A cried  out  that  we  were 

close  upon  the  reef ;  there  it  was,  a  white  seething  mass 
of  hage  waves  and  foam*  I  louked  at  H-^-^  his  honest 
brown  fuoa  as  white  as  a  sheet,  aud  with  such  a  desperate 
look  upon  it ;  we  all  saw  at  once  that  it  was  impoa^iible  to 
make  the  p4aadge,  close-hauled  though  we  were,  on  that 
tack.     Tbare  was  not  a  second  to  be  lost ;  we  were  almost 

on  the  reef;  H tried  to  put  the  cutter  about;  she 

I  missed  stays  ;  we  could  not  get  her  round  ;  and  the  next 
moment  we  were  broadside  on,  among  the  hnge  waves  and 
white  loam  right  on  the  reef,  which  here  is  some  fifty  to 
I  eixty  yards  wide  ;  an  awful  sea  was  rnuning,  and  we  were 
'  tossed  up  and  down  like  a  cookleshelL    A-^  at  the  mast- 
head roared  oat  his  orders  in  a  hoarse  voice  of  agony,  *  *  Ln fT, 
luff !  keep  her  full  V  and  in  that  way  we  literally  dodf/^d 
betweea  th9  hnge  rocks  autil  we  reached  the  deep  water 
beyond.     Oar  escape  was  a  most  miraculous  one  ;  at  one 
time  if  we  had  been  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  instead  of  on 
,  the  top  of  a  huge  wavl*,  we  mast  have  all  lost  our  lives. 

'  When  we  were  safe  in  the  open  s  a  again,  A came 

dswn  from  the  masthead,  his  face  very  white,  and  said  to 
ma,   •*  Sonny,   1  would  not    have    given    five    cents  for 

any  of  our  Uvea  a  minute  ago."  Hooked  on  old  H ;  he 

wua  nearly  crying  with  thankfulness. 

That  dauger  over,  we  hiid  another  diSlcuUy  before  us— 

bow  to  reach  the   island  ;  for   the  wind  was  gradually 

aaling  ronod^  aud  was  ap^aia  blowing  dead  ahead,  and  a 

remendous  sea  was  runniag.     After  tacking  and  tacking 

rith  the  greatest  difficulty,  we  reached  holding-ground  on 

the  lee  side  of  our  barren  island,  and  throw  out  both 

anchors  and  sixty-Bve  fathoms  of  chaio,     Lu  and  the 

Fijraus  went  ashore  in  the  boat  to  cook  ;  sha  returned  for 

A ^  who  also  went  ashore.     H and  I  remained  on 

board,  not  anticipiating  any  danger.      Thia  was  at  nine 

o'clock  in  the  morning.     Soon  after  A left  ns  the  wind 

went  round  to  the  northward,  and  instead  of  our  being  on 
the  lee  aide  of  the  island,  we  were  now  ou  the  windward 
aide,  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  gale;  it  was  impossible 
tben  for  the  boat  to  return  to  ns  ;  the  sight  was  a  grand 
one,  and  believing  that  our  chains  would  hold,  and  not 
dreamiag  that  there  was  any  dauger,  I  thoronghly  en- 
joyed it 

Where  the  boat  had  pone  ashore  was  a  narrow  strip  of 
white  sand,  with  a  background  of  trees,  the  reat  of  the 
island  nothing  but  blufT  barren  rocks,  rising  straight  out 
of  the  water  ;  a  tremendooa  sea  was  rolling  in,  and  dash- 
ing furioosly  against  these  rooks,  striking  them  and  rising 
high  in  the  air  a  mass  of  white  foam  ;  the  trees  on  the 
^Island  in  their  new  Spring  foliage  forming  abenntiful  con- 
aL     H aaid  to  me,  ''What  an  iron-bonnd  coast/' 


I 


I  made  some  remark,  I  think,  that  it  was  very  grand ;  and 
H^ said,  "Yes,  old  man,  but  I  pity  the  poor  Xellowa^ 

who  get  dashed  up  against  those  rocka  *'  H^ 

Meanwhile,  the  storm  was  increasing  rapidly  in  fury, 
the  cutter  dipping  boi^s  under  to  every  wava,  the  spriy 
flying  clean  over  us.  We  went  down  below  into  the  Lttia 
cabin  and  had  something  to  eat,  a  biscuit  and  salt  beet 
It  was  impossible  for  ttio  boat  to  come  out  to  ns  ;  nothing 
could  have  lived  iu  the  heavy  sea,  so  we  w&re  obliged  to 
remain  on  board,  the  storm  raging  worse  and  worse.  A 
little  before  three  o'olock  in  the  afternoon  I  wei^t  down 
below,  for  I  was  verj  cold  and  weL     I  was  down  bat  a 

few  minutes,  when  H called  to  me,  "  Old  maUi  stand 

by  to  swim  ;  one  chain  has  parted  V* 

The  tone  of  his  voice  was  quite  enongh,  I  did  not  say 
a  word ;  I  /dt  tbe  worst  had  come  ;  I  went  on    deck  at 

once  ;  there  was  H ,  with  nothing  but  his  shirt  on,  kit 

face  very  white,  and  with  the  same  look  on  it  that  I  had 
noticed  when  we  were  on  the  reef.  1  went  to  the  bow«, 
and,  of  course,  saw  at  once  that  one  chain  had  goae.    1 

said  to  H ,  **L6t  us  IasU  two  oars  together  and  get 

ashore  *on  them/*  He  said,  "Kot  a  bit  of  use ;  you  will 
only  be  drifted  upon  those  rocks  ;  your  only  chance  is  to 
swim,  and  try  and  make  for  that  bit  of  sandy  beach*  It 
is  your  only  chance,  old  man  ;  if  yon  get  upon  those  rodis 
yon  will  be  dashed  to  pieces.*'  Now,  in  order  to  raach 
that  eandy  beach  wo  had  to  swim  in  a  great  measnrs 
against  wind,  wavea  and  tide.  I  merely  said,  "I  suppose 
we  had  better  go  before  the  other  chain  parts.*'  He  aaid, 
•*  Yea,  if  you  wait  till  then  you  will  have  less  ehanoa,''  I 
did  not  say  another  word.     I  stripped  my  clothes  otL     Am 

I  was  taking  my  shirt  ofl,  H said.  **Yon  had  better 

keep  that  on  ;  yon  will  want  something  on  shore."  But  I 
took  it  off,  for  I  know  I  could  not  swim  in  it ;  I,  however, 
kept  my  jirsey  on,  and  there  I  stood  ready. 

We  both  stood  together  hanging  on  to  the  shrouds,  both 
of  ns  silent,  for  a  minute  or  two,  very  qniet,  and  our  faesa— 

for  mine  must  have  been  the  same  aa  H *s — very  white. 

I  looked  at  the  huge  breakers,  at  the  rocks,  at  the  diatance 
from  the  strip  of  beach,  and  I  felt  my  heart  sink  terribly* 
I  did  not  say  a  word,  but  I  felt  I  coold  not  reach  the 

shore ;  there  was  no  time  for  any  cowardioet     H told 

afterward  that  I  did  not  show  the  slightest  fear,  that  ha 
never  siw  any  one  behave  in  such  a  cool  manner  as  I  did 

Just  before  I  jumped  into  the  seal  turned  round  to  H 

and  said,  "  Old  man,  I  oan*t  do  iL"  The  next  moment  I 
was  among  the  waves^  swimming  for  ihe  shore.  I  kept 
up  mj  presence  of  mind  grandly.  I  awani  alowly  and  de* 
liberately,  for  I  knew  I  stood  a  poor  chance  if  1  flurried 
myself. 

I  heard  H plunge  into  the  sea  behind  me  ;  ho  soon 

passed  me,  swimming  with  far  greater  emie  than  I  did; 
he  is  much  more  powerfully  built  than  I  am,  stronger  ia 
every  way,  and  has  led  a  very  rough  life  since  his  boy* 
hood  ;  ho  stood  a  far  better  chance  of  reaching  the  ahor« 
than  X  did.  It  waa  terrible  work  amongst  those  hnga 
breakers ;  they  followed  each  other  in  such  quick  atieoea- 
sion,  that  when  jou  did  manage  to  rise  to  the  surface  after 
beiog  overwhelmed  with  one,  you  had  not  time  even  to 
breathe  before  the  next  huge  wave  was  npoa  yon.  1  wis 
getting  very  exhausted,  my  arms  and  legs  so  tired  *'  *  ^ 
could  scarcely  mive  them,  and  I  found  it  more  dL0i. 

rise  from  under  the  waves.     I  saw  A (who  caungt 

swim  a  stroke)  on  the  besoh,  gesticulating  and  mnnliif 

abont  frantically.     I  saw  H far  ahead  of  me,  ttiQ 

making  good  way  ;  then  I  saw  Lui,  the  half*caato,  a  per^ 
foot  Ileronles  in  strength,  and  a  splendid  swimmrjr,  datk 
into  the  water  followivl  by  the  two  Fijlann,  I  taw  thnm 
reach  H-^— ;  one  Fijian  remained  with  him  W  help  him, 
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And  liiu  and  Ibe  other  cam#  on  tow^td  mew  It  seemed 
«hiid*fl  pligr  to  tbatu  ;  the  breakers  were  roltiag  ia  tow^&rd 
Ike  sbore ;  fts  tbej  met  e&ch  one  tbej  di^ed  under  it,  and 
io  the  J  cftoie  on  to  me.  I  was  afraid  tbej  woald  not 
reaoh  me  in  timep  for  I  was  oompletely  exhausted.  I  bad 
do  strength  left  in  me,  and  I  gire  an  awf nl  jrell,  and  sank 
before  thej  reached  me.  When  I  oame  to  the  surface  I 
found  myself  almost  UDOonaoiouely  between  thorn «  my  left 
band  on  Loi'a  shoulder,  mj  right  arm  held  tip  by  the 
Fijian.  We  made  far  the  ebore ;  in  a  second  a  huge 
breaker  was  upon  us,  and  separated  ns. 

A ,   who  was  watching   from   the  beach,  says  be 

thought  none  of  ua  would  come  to  the  snrfdoe  again,  we 
were  so  long  beneath  the  waves ;  however,  we  came  to  the 
surface  agiiiu,  and  Lai  and  the  Fijian  grajsped  me  agoin  ; 
a  huge  wave  separated  ns  again,  again  we  cam©  togetlier, 
and  made  a  vain  attempts  Lui  aaid,  Sa  oti  (**It  is  fin- 
iabed  *•),  shook  me  off  and  made  for  the  shore,  followed  by 

the  Fijian*     I  then  beard  a  yell  from  H ,  the  Fijian 

who  oame  out  to  help  him  bad  deserted  him  also,  When 
Lni  said  Sa  ati,  and  the  two  men  left  me,  the  agony  of 
mind  I  suffered  ia  something  indescribable  ;  I  gave  up  all 
hope  of  life,  1  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  down  I  sank.  I 
beard  the  breakers  roaring  above  me,  I  could  just  see  my 
arms  moving  feebly  about,  my  stomach  began  to  sweil 
most  painfully  with  the  amouot  of  salt  water  I  was  rwal- 
lowing,  and  then,  in  the  most  unaccountable  mnuner,  I 

eameto  the  surface  again,  and  saw  them  dragging  H 

aabore. 

Down  I  sank  again,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  I  felt  dashed 
agaiost  the  rocka,  I  grasped  at  them»  but  they  were 
smooth  and  slippery,  and  back  I  was  sucked  again  by 
the  waves  ;  the  next  wave  threw  me  up  again,  and  I  felt  a 
band  clutch  hold  of  mo  and  drag  me  higher  np  ;  I  fully 
realist  then  how  a  drowniog  mun  gr^sp^  at  every  straw  ; 
the  w^veJlaUened  both  of  n?  against  the  rock*  which  rose 
sheer  above  ns ;  I  clntched  at  it  in  a  helpless  kind  of  way, 
aod  most  mercifully  three  fingers  of  each  baud  stuck  in 
two  small  uii^hes  in  the  rock  ;  I  could  oaly  get  them  in  as 
fiir  as  the  first  joint,  no  more  ;  bow  I  held  on  is  a  marvel 
to  me,  a  marvel  to  every  one  who  saw  the  place  afterward. 
The  next  wave  lifted  me  clean  off  mj  feet,  and  towered 
Ligh  above  ns ;  bow  my  ffngers  retained  their  bold  I 
cuiuot  tell,  it  was  pure  desperation  ;  as  the  wave  receded 
the  suction  was  very  great ;  it  washed  the  Fijian,  who  had 
f  ived  me,  back  again,  amongst  the  breakers,  I  looked 
rmnd  for  an  iostant,  and  saw  him  etruggltug  in  the 
water,  but  the  next  wave  was  upon  me,  a  huge  body  of 
water,  and  I  held  on  sgaiu  like  grim  death ;  my  strength 
^yBS  gQ(ne»  my  arms  and  legs  numb,  but  I  did  not  leave  go. 
Tb0  wave  washed  the  Fijian  into  a  small  bole  in  the  rock 
boUowW  out  by  the  action  of  the  water ;  into  this  the 
waves  swept  with  fearful  force,  but  the  Fijian  was  fresh 
and  stuck  there. 

After  a  while  he  clambered  round  the  rocks,  bow  I  don't 

know,  and  went  for  belp ;  be  saw  A and  shouted  to 

bim  for  a  rope,  bo  (A )  chopped  off  the  boat's  painter 

with  an  ax,  and  sent  Lui  and  the  Fijians  over  the  rocks  to 
met  They  came  down  from  above,  and  let  the  rope  down 
to  me  in  a  noose  ;  it  was  too  short — they  called  and  yelled 
io  me  to  oatcb  hold  of  it,  but  I  could  not,  I  bad  no 
strength  loft ;  they  let  it  down  a  little  lower,  it  was  now 
about  two  feet  above  me ;  I  waited  for  the  next  wave,  it 
lifted  me  up,  I  made  one  desperate  effort  and  csngbt  bold 
of  the  rope  ;  they  dragged  me  np  to  a  small  ledge,  where 
there  was  just  room  for  me  to  stand  :  they  seized  me  by 
the  wrists  and  legs,  and  there  I  vomited  a  quantity  of 
blood  and  wat^.r ;  after  a  while  they  dracired  roe  up 
higher  to  another  led^e  ;  as  they  were  doing  so  the  cutter, 


which  had  in  the  meantime  parted  the  remaining  obaiti, 
was  daahed  against  the  rocks,  her  topmast  striking  the 
rocks  within  a  few  feet  of  me.  Well,  they  dragged  me  np 
from  ledgfc  to  ledge,  until  we  gat  to  a  safe  place,  and  there 
I  lay  and  vomited  bneketsful.  The  Fijiani,  seeiug  I  was 
numb  with  cold,  lay  upon  me  with  thoir  naked  bodies  lik# 
blankets  until  I  hod  got  some  warmth  into  me ;  they  tbeD« 
between  them,  eirried  me  down  to  the  beach,  into  a  sort 

of  cave.     A came  up,  and  never   shall  I  forget  the 

rough  fellow*s  tender  kindness  to  me.  **01d  man,  old 
man,  I  never  thought  I  should  see    you  again.    I  told 

n long  ago    that  you  vrere  cooked.     Lui  and   the 

Fijians  when  they  came  ashore  ssid  it  was  impossible  to 
save  you,  that  you  were  a  drowned  znan»  that  it  vtwt  writ- 
ten oa  your  faca  *,  that  they  themselves  were  nearly 
drowned  ;  that  the  sharks  were  already  at  ynu,'* 

A^ fortunately  had  broug  t  a  rug  ashore  with  bim 

in  the  boat ;  he  stripped  off  my  wet  jtareey,  took  off  his 
own  dry  fisherman's  blue  jersey,  madi>  me  put  it  on,  and 
wrapped  me  in  bis  rug,  and  male  the  Fijians  light  a  fire, 
and  I  lay  dose  alongsiile^  It  was  quite  dark  then^-jnsi 
think  how  tiwful  it  would  hare  been  if  the  storm  had  come 
upon  n^  during  the  night.  The  shake  of  the  band  old 
A- —  gave  me  when  he  first  saw  me  I  shall  never  forget. 

Soon  H came  limping  up ;  we  said  nothing  at  flr*t^ 

but  just  looked  at  etich  other  in  quiet  thankftilnesM.  He 
then  told  me  be  had  never  bad  such  a  narrow  squeak  for 
his  life  before,  that  he  also  gave  up  all  hope,  and  yet  /saw 

him  dragged  ashore.     A told  me  that  they  all  rushed 

into  the  water  and  dragged  him  ashore,  and  that  when  he 
saw  his  face  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  me  again, 

for  H *8  face  was  like  a  corpse's,  his  lips  livid. 

That  night,  when  the  tide  went  down,  A -,  Lui,  and 

the  Fijians  went  to  the  cutter  to  get  some  food  and 
water,  for  we  were  on  a  birren  island  without  either  ; 
althongh  the  waves  were  dashing  over  the  cutter,  they 
plockily  dived  into  her  hold  and  brought  up  a  box  of 
tinned  meats  and  a  bag  of  fionr  belonging  to  me ;  they 
also  aeonred  a  keg  of  water,  so  we  were  forlnoately  pro- 
vided with  provisions  for  a  week.  This  was  all  that  oonld 
be  done  then  ;  the  seas  had  broken  open  the  hatchea,  and 
were  washing  the  cargo  out  iu  the  most  merciless  way. 
That  night  the  wind  went  right  round  to  Uie  southward, 
and  then  gradually  to  the  eastward,  proving  that  we  had 
experienced  a  regular  cyclone.  The  gale  raged  all  night, 
and  we  never  expected  to  aee  the  cutter  in  the  morning. 
None  of  us  slept  that  night,  but  we  all  lay  down  ;  au  oar 

served  na  three  for  a  pillow.     A^ and  H— —  put  me 

between  them  ;  no  clothes  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck. 

A had   fortunately  his  rng ;  we  lay  as  close  to  each 

other  OS  we  possibly  could,  I  close  np  to  H *s  back, 

and  A close  up  to  mine  with  bis  arm  round  me.    How 

bitterly  cold  it  wa^,  how  the  wind  did  roar  )  I  oould  not 
sleep,  mj  chest  was  paining  me    too  much  ;    I  said,  ''I 

can't  breathe."     H said,  ••!  am  just  the  same,  every 

breath  I  take  pnins  me.*'  I  suppose  this  wss  the  result  of 
tbe  quantity  of  salt  water  wo  had    swallowed.     We  were 

very  thankful  when  morning  at  lairt  dawned«     H and 

I  conld  not  move ;  his  legs  were  much  cut  about,  but  I 
was  in  a  far  worse  stata  When  they  hauled  me  over  the 
rocks  I  was  bleeding,  1  may  trnTy  say,  all  over ;  it  was  a 
great  mercy  no  limbs  were  broken.     1  was  cut  all  over, 

my  feet  and  legs  terribly  ;  when  H and  A looked 

over  me  next  morning  they  said,  "  By  Jove,  old  man.  you 
would  make  a  splendid  zebra."  I  was  afraid  st  first  that 
my  left  knee  was  seriously  damaged,  for  I  could  not  movo 
it;  my  feet  were  much  swollen,  and  I  bad  an  ugly  out  in 
my  proin.  My  wounds  were  all  fnll  of  dirt ;  there  was  do 
water  to  wash  in,  for  we  had  but  very  little  for  drlakl53k%^ 


IN   ESCAPE   FOE    LIFE, 


4N  KSC4F1  FOB  LIFE.^"TBH  riJlAHS,  SBETNO  I  WAS  NITMB  WTTB 
TUB  GOLD,  L4T  UPON  VB  WITB  TBEIB  NABZD  BODIBS,  UNTIL  1 
HAD  GOT  80MB  WABMTD   IKTO  MB/' 

pnrpofies,  and  it  ivas  neoesBary  to  hufiband  that  very  oare- 
fally,  for  vie  did  not  know  when  wo  might  bo  resoaed, 
Howerer,  I  bore  all  with  the  greateat  cheerfulness— erery* 
ihfog  seemed  80  utterly  trivial  whea  I  tboaght  how 
meroifuUy  my  life  had  been  spared.  That  night  as  I  lay 
awake^a  feeling  of  utter  horror  came  over  me  when  I  thought 
of  what  t  had  gone  through^  and  then  it  would  change 
to  intense  thankfulness  that  I  was  sdll  safe  and  sound  in 

Limb.     A told  me  that  I  woa  at  least  three^quartera  of 

an  hour  in  the  water,  and  two  hours  upon  the  rookSi  so 
you  can  imagine  what  I  endured* 

When  I  gave  up  all  hope  in  the  water,  I  did  not  su^Ter  one 
pang  of  remorse  about  my  past  life,  I  have  always  been 
told  that  when  a  man  is  drowning  all  hia  past  life  comes 
before  him,  and  he  supers  horrors  of  conscience  ;  it  was 
not  80  with  me.  I  thought  of  you,  my  dear  father  and 
mother^  and  of  yoa  all  at  home,  and  what  a  sorrow  the 
news  of  my  death  would  be  to  you  all^  and  then,  strange 
to  say,  I  thought  how  people  do  Jie  ;  I  have  always  been 
told  thai  death  by  drowning  is  tbo  easiest  death,  and  yet 
here  I  am  BtifTering  agonies  of  pain,  and  I  remember  wish- 
ing. If  I  am  to  be  drowned,  let  it  be  done  quickly.  Then 
I  thought,  I  am  about  to  solve  the  problem  about  the 
future  world,  and  I  felt  the  same  feeling  of  shyness  and 
dread  come  over  me  that  I  have  felt  so  often,  and  never 
oonld  conq^uer,  when  I  was  outside  a  drawLng-room  door, 
and  about  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  ti  crowd  of 
ladies  and  men.  I  have  been  asked  if  I  never  thought 
about  the  sharks  which  infest  the  place.  I  am  thankful 
to  Bay  that  they  never  entered  my  head ;  if  1  had  re- 
membered them  I  feel  sure  I  should  have  gone  down  like 
a  stone. 

Next  morning  the  cutter,  to  our  great  surprise,  was  still 
there  ;  when  she  had  drifted  ashore  it  was  high  tide,  and 
the  wavea  wedged  her  in  between  the  rocks  most  securely; 
twenty  yards  beyond  the  place  where  she  struck,  and  she 
would  have  missed  the  island  altogether,  and  been  driven 
clean  away ;  she  came  ashore  at  the  very  place  where  I 
did,  thus  showing  how  helplessly  the  wind  and  waves  had 
driven  me ;  twenty  yards  more  and  I  should  have  been 
lost. 

During  the  day  the  wind  and  waves  went  down ;  the 
trees,  whose  tender  foliage  I  had  admired  the  day  before, 
looked  as  if  tt  severe  fire  had  pasaed  through  theQ3»  the 


leaves  were  all  black  and  witlierai*  T  wmi 
large  stock  of  stores  and  necesattHes  for  Ibe 
remoanta  only  siived,  a  qitantit/  of  silver  for 
use  gone,  my  good  heavy  ooafca  that  oro  iav&liiatiit  m^\ 
voyages  all  washed  away«  raaee  htokmn  by  ihfl  vbti^^I 
some  of  the  contents  v  ^^liort^k ;  t^Yfn  tioaei  i 

strewn  abont  on  the  re^  i  -  ;aJoLh  for  plaalalkei 

found  in  strips  all  over  the  toBi  ;  tnj  belt  vm  piiAd^l 
three  days  afterward.  I  cannot  tell  the  txlact  of  a^ Vi| 
at  present,  but  I  look  upon  it  ae  notltu}^  wiue  I  UM 1 
how  wonderfully  my  life  has  been  spared. 

The  third  day  the  sea  was  almoel  calm*  On  Satv^t 
schooner  came  in  sight ;  we  hailed  h^r  end  dba  kn  a 
men*  All  ballast  was  taken  out  of  Lbe  cutler,  two  g^ 
tackles  rove  to  the  reef,  the  holes  ia  her  wer«  tbeo  paktM 
up,  and  at  high  tide  she  was  hauled  into  deep  mki,  mi 
by  constant  pumping  kept  nflo«L  Tbo  •ohooncf  tek 
an  anchor  and  chain*  Then  it  waa  docidod  ihet  1 1 
go  on  in  the  schooner  to  Bavu  Bay  |o   break  ih<i 

H— 's  partner,  and  send  down  a  letter  to  A '•  ^ 

tell  her  that  her  husband  was  all  rigbl^  for  we  I 
everybody  would  be  very  anxiouj  about  da.      So  I  i 
in  the  schooner  and  reached  this  full  of  tb&DkIa 

My  wounds  are  fihowing  no  sigaa  of   feat 
cannot  look  more  healthy.    How  I  re  It  abed  mj  j 
My  feet  are  so  much  cut  about  that  I  eano 
walking  at  present,  but  I  am    tu    perfeol 
diihoulty  I  8u0ered  at  &rst  in  brealhiog  hmm 
me,  so  do  not  be  in  the  least  alarmed  about  m«h,^ 

I  shall  give  the  Fijian  who  saved  mj  life 
present ;  he  indeed  deserves  one,  althougli  be  did  i 
with  the  intention  of  saving  my  life  ;  be  emid  to 
^*  I  must  go  and  see  the  white  mma  die^^'  aad  na 
top  of  the  rocks  to  get  a  good  view.     He  saw  I  bad  I 
me  yet,  and  pluckily  clamberoil  down  the  roeka.    Ui 
found   a  footing  I  don't  know,  but  Fijiaiui  are  m\ 
footed  as  goats  ;  but  at  all  events  he  got  down  m 
seize  my  hand  and  save  my  life. 

I  have  written  this  letter  in  a  great  bnrty,  and 
sitting,  so  I  am  pretty  well  tired  out ;  bui  I  have  a  i 
of  sending  to  Levuka  to-morrow;  poasiblj  I  may  i 
another  before  the  mail  leaves. 

Your  AiTBCTTfoKaTV  BosL 


\ 


AK  BiCAFi  roa  htPu.^" AhTBotav  ras  wivk« 

ovKH  TH»  cuTTtm,  THiv   PLucmiLT  ©mp  isn>  mm 
AND  tiaoi7anT  up  a  box  or  TmsfKD  miati  Aya  a  ia 
FLoua  mLOKaiKo  to  mis/* 
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WHY  FETHEBSTONAVOH  PUZZLED   HIM. 


FLORA. 


0  FOB  that  alternoon,  that  louo 
Wnere  I  piok'd  flowers !    Never  again 
Will  ootnmon  ^ild-flowers  look  bo  well  - 
So  freshly  bluah  the  pimpernel. 

And  modest  blue  and  simple  white 
Stand  in  the  grass  to  such  delight  I 

1  pick'd  my  flowers  for  Flora's  sake, 
Happy  to  have  a  cbanoo  to  make 

A  itusegay  she  might  chance  to  see, 
And  know  that  it  was  made  by  me. 
I  found  a  baby  oak-loaf,  too, 
Bo  I  had  green,  white,  red,  and  bluo. 


VVHYFETHERSTONAUGH  PUZZLED 
-'-'  HIM. 

By  Collins  Shackelford. 

;  HEY  had  traveled  together  on  the 
mornisg  express  for  thirty  miles, 
seated  side  by  side,  and  neither 
had  spoken.    She  was  a  small  woman, 
tDOving  timidly,  dressed  in  blaok,  and 
witu  a  sweet  bnt  sad  face.     He  was  a 
great  .^alk  of  a  fellow,  with  a  long, 
beayy,  snohnrnt  beard,  with  an  empty 
sleeve  on  his  left  side,  and  his  eyes 
eoooealed   by    green    goggles.      His 
garments  were  coarse,  ill-fitting,  and 
with  the  8tore-cre.i8es'6mbarraa8iuglyconspionou8. 

She  had  shrank  into  her  corner  of  the  seat,  and  he 
hearing  the  rostle  of  her  garments,  had  obligingly  con- 
tracted the  compass  of  his  barly  form. 

She  had,  woman -like,  stndied  him  curiously  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  while  he,  nnconecions  of  reyision,  gaaed 
stolidly  ahead.  She  gfMdod  him  as  an  nnfortunate  laborer 
whom  accident  had  disabled.  He,  sensitiTe  as  a  woman, 
was  Uirilleil  by  a  woman's  presence,  and  manifested  it  by 
his  nontinnal  changes  of  post  tic  a. 

So  tbey  rode  in  unsociable  silence,  both  nerrons,  both 
uncomfortable,  both  glad  when  the  journey  was  ended, 
and  the  train  rolled  into  the  echoing  depot. 

In  the  aisle  the  woman,  halting  for  a  second,  looked 
backward.  She  saw  her  rec€  nt  companion  blindly  groping 
in  the  rack  overhead  for  a  small  package.  His  helpless- 
ness went  to  her  heart.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  such  a  huge 
fellow  unable  to  help  himselt 

"  I  will  get  it  for  you,"  she  said,  going  bock  to  him.  "It 
has  Allien  down,"  and  she  placed  it  in  his  bonds. 

"  Th  'Uk  you,  ma*am.  I'm  sorry  to  be  of  trouble,  but 
Tm  a*most  blind.'* 

The  voic)  surprised  her.  It  was  a  deep,  liquid  base,  so 
Ronnroiis  that  passengers  hearing  it  turned,  surprised,  to 
look  at  him.  If  there  was  anything  beautiful  about  the 
man  it  was  his  voice. 

'*  Blind  1"  exclaimed  the  little  woman,  with  a  sudden 
feeling  of  compas8ion  for  his  infirmity.  '* Blind  I  How 
very  s  id  I  And  have  you  no  one  to  lead  you  out  ?*'  gently 
catching:  hnid  of  the  empty  sleeve. 

"  Wal,  no  I  I  s|>oke  to  the  brakemao,  but  I  guess  he's 
forgotten  me.     But  I  can  feel  my  wny  along,  ma'am." 

"1  will  lead  yon,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  determined  voica 
•*The  id(^  of  your  trying  to  find  your  way  out  alone  1 
Trust  to  me  a  minute.  I'm  the  lady  who  sat  in  the  same 
seat  with  yon." 

"Indeed  1"  in  a  tone  of  astonishment,  as  ho  slid  slonpr 
ibe  aisle.  "Why,  I  thought  it  was  a  small  girl,  'causa 
there  was  so  little  fuss." 


Her  only  response  was  a  laagfai  and  a  brief  winigk 
be  careful  in  going  down  the  atepfl. 

"  I  wasn't  always  Uind,"  he  said,  apologetiflsny,  mk 
stumbled  a  bit     "  I  was  blowed  ap  oot  Wert  in  the  i 
ma'am,  while  firing  a  bkst.     IVe  come  here  to  nelt 
Ottorb." 

"  I've  heard  of  him,"  she  said.  '*  He  haa  a  highi^ 
tion  as  an  oculist.     Will  yoa  have  a  carriage  ?** 

"  Of  course,  ma'am.  I  can  afford  it,  for  Fve  hid  pA 
luck  in  the  mines— struck  it  riob.  Thia  isn't  said  to  \9% 
but  because  I  am  afraid  I  don't  look  like  a  maa  wboea 
pay  his  way." 

"That  is  pleasant  to  know.  You'll  seed  mnncyaM 
than  if  you  were  not  injured.  The  beat  of  people  hsfiti 
pay  their  way  nowadays.  Even  oiviliry  haa  to  be  paiJb 
I'm  going  to  piok  out  a  hack  for  yoa." 

And  she  beckoned  to  an  honest-looking  driver,  towka 
care  she  confided  the  miner." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  yon "  he  began. 

"  I'm  glad  you  don't,  sir,  for  it  is  not  necessary.  Bks 
done  me  good  to  be  of  some  service.  My  kindaaai 
nothing  to  speak  of,"  ~ ' 

"  To  me  it  has  been  something  wonderfnl,"  be  dedmi 
"Why,  it's  the  first  I've. known  ainoa  I  left  I>eBi«r,ai 
I'd  like  to  prove  that  'tain't  loai  on  mei  Won't  job  pi 
me  your  name?  I'd  like  very  mneh  to  hare  it  tB** 
memt>er." 

She  blnsbed  a  little,  hesitated,  and  then  lepIM,  vitti 
smile  that  lighted  up  her  face  nntii  it  Icxiked  buasCiN; 

"Fetherstonangh." 

He  said  it  over  several  times*  asiftoilxitinhiiB^ 
mory,  and  then  inquired  : 

"Miss  or  Mrs.?" 

"  Mrs. ;"  and  the  wesry,  sad  look  name  back  sgsio. 

"Widow?"  he  queried. 

"Yea,  a  widow." 

"  I  thought  so.  Yonr  Toioe  aonnds  fnll  off  soncv-ait 
o'  choked.  I  wish  I  eonld  ssa  yon.  Wtaat're  yoa  likif 
It's  a  long  time  since  I've  seen  a  woman's  fkoa  Ws  dtdst 
have  'em  up  there  in  the  monntaina  lio^t  yon  be  goiigf 
Wait  a  second,"  oettling  back  in  the  carriage  and  psttiBf 
his  hand  to  his  head,  as  if  in  thought.  "One  qncslks, 
ma'am.    Oan't  I  help  yon  some  way?" 

From  any  one  else  the  interrogation  might  have  baa 
considered  an  insult ;  bat  she  saw  he  was  honestly  eanMi 
ani  wanted  to  be  of  servioe. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no !"  she  adaimed.  **I  work.  I  ^ 
my  food  and  clothing;  That  is  a  great  deal ;  most  woBei 
do  not  succeed  that  welL  I  might  do  better,  and  itsooU 
not  be  difficult  to  do  worse." 

"  But  what  do  yon  do  ?    I'd  like  to  know?" 

"I  write  letters." 

"Letters  ?  What  do  yon  mean  ?"  pnlling  peifilendlj 
at  his  tawny  beard. 

"Why,  letters— business  letfers.  loTe-letters,  leHoi for 
people  who  cannot  or  will  not  write,  confidentbl  Isttof— 
in  fact,  all  sorts  of  commnnicationa" 

"Oh,  I  see  I"  and  he  began  to  langb,  kfa  deep^  nwol 
voice  rolling  out  like  a  song  of  joy — **  I  see !  I  ssa  I  TImr'^ 
fun  in  th)  business,  isn't  thers  ?  Yon  have  lots  of  secKli 
to  keep,  haven't  yoa  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  him.  She  «aa  not  soie  bat  lU  ii 
her  effort  to  be  of  sasistsnes  rfks  bad  talked  too  maskto 
a  stranger.  Tnen,  loo,  bis  efnainiiBa  vioiea  slUsotal  n 
unpleasant  amount  of  attention.  Be  thtrnftcd  as  U  he  vat 
back  in  his  mina 

"Yoa  will  have  no  diffloollj  fat  fredlng  to  yoor  bitf 
DOW,"  she  «aid ;  ''and  I  hope  jenr  egfaa  will  apmltlf^ 
well.    Good-by,  sir." 
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"Wtsll,  iX  you  snunt  aay  it»  gocxl-bj,  tboagh  jou  teem 
te  A  friend.     GooU^by.  iaa*iuii,  good  bj!**    Thi»i»,  to  him- 

f,  m«  the  corrliigo  moved  along,  '^Thjit  womau's  tme 
ctal  Tbiii k  of  iier  lielpiu*  a  roitgli-ioukiug  ousa  like  ni«  t 
id  ^hat  a  AW«et  voico  s be  has  I    Soands  lika  ouo  I  uni^d 

]i0ar  years  cigo,  'D^iather  hear  it  tban  the  miQHtrols, 
ft  bUo*«  homely^  of  ooursei  for  a  pretty  woiattn  would 
►ver  help  tt  mau  like  mev  'Twiu't  in  *em»  p'f'aps  it*e 
>t  B8  tvoll,  in  tliia  matter,  thnt  I  can't  see.  An'  ht^r 
LiDe*s  Fctherstouaugh.  She  never  aekod  niine,  an'  1 
iTor  Uiongbt  to  tell  it,  Granby  —  Fetborstooaugb  ; 
btberstonangb — Grauby.  Not  a  bal  sonnd  together* 
nt,  blesi  my  soul  I  tbiit's  the  way  mairinge* notices 
Bgio.  Odd,  vt^ry  old,  I  sbonld  put  those  namei  t  > 
Iber  in  that  wny*" 

^Itt^^btoU  he  t^l  into  a  train  of  nioditation  tbnt  waa 
ided  by  \m  af  rintl  st  bis  hotel. 

•  •«*#* 

Tbe  oeuliAt'a  remeiliee  were  alow  in  effecting  a  cure,  and 
Granby,  who  at  first  fretted  like  u  caged  animal,  gradually 
deeoended  to  a  condition  of  profound  despoikdeucy. 

Confinement,  to  a  man  who  bad  lived  for  years  in  tbe 
pniflst  of  0|>en  air,  waa  like  a  quick  and  subtle  rust 
Solitude  and  a  rirtUiil  impnaonment  in  bis  room  bore 
he&Tily  Upon  bis  Bpirits. 

L Weary  al  last  of  moping  in  the  dark,  he  came  to  the 
dden  reeolulion  one  day  of  making  a  ctill  upon  Mrs. 
Fetbcu-stonangh.  He  did  not  believe  ebe  would  take  bim 
to  la&k  when  she  knew  bow  lonely  be  waa  in  the  greiit 
city, 

Aftc*r  aome  searobing  by  tbe  botel*clerk,  the  addreas  of 
tbe  little  womin  waa  found,  a  carriage  obtained,  aud  with 
childish  dfligbt  tbe  miner  baE>tened  to  the  borne  of  the 
woman  who  bad  l^een  ao  kind  to  htm. 

The  liotiae  waa  a  small  ootiuge  on  a  by-street^  but  cloae 
to  a  bttsiiMn  artery  of  tbe  city.  Everything  about  it  wnn 
neat  and  trim.  On  the  d  1e  of  tbe  door  wa^  a  lit  He  black 
sign  on  which  wa9  placed,  in  gilt  letters,  this  announce* 

ment  i 

»**Mbs,  rBTaKaatOKAUOB, 
Letter- writer,*' 

Mrs.  Fetber^tonangb  bGrfie^f  answered  the  sammons  of 
(be  bell,  and  her  faoo  wus  iighie^l  up  with  a  pleasant  look 
as  she  recognized  Ler  via i tor. 

••  Thia  h  a  surprise,"  abe  exclaimed,  in  a  cheering  voice. 
•*  I  never  thought  to  seeyou  again,  atj,'*  ebaking  bis  hand, 
heartily,     **  I  hope  you  will  come  in." 

T^It.  Granby  said  be  would  be  delighted  to  do  ao,  as  be 
ha  1  come  for  that  very  purpose,  beoaiiae  be  waa  atridd  he 
would  go  mad  witb  lonesomeneas  at  his  hotel. 

*«And  yourcjoa,  are  tUey  getting  better?"  she  asked. 
•*It*a  a  montb  sine©  you  came  to  the  city,  and  there  ought 
to  bo  an  improvement  in  tbtim  by  ibia  lime," 

^He  sbook  his  bejid,  sadly. 
"I'm  juat  downright  discouraged,"  be  nid,  *'I  drag 
ong,  drag  along.  There's  just  a  little  change,  enough  to 
iOwmc  I  can*t  see.  I  hope,  ma*am,  you're  not  dispJeaeed 
witb  my  coming.  I  was  hungry  for  some  kind-bearted 
'person  to  talk  to  me,  and  to  bunted  up  your  name  in  the 
■Birectory/* 

P    •  •  Displeased  !    Not  in  the  Icaat.     Let  me  seat  you  m  my 
businesE^abair,     You  are  in   my  oMoe  now«   the  place 
iUbfr    '  !         lot  businesa— write  letters,  you  know/* 

you  have  much  to  do  T*  b^  inquired,  believ- 
ag  at  the  same  time  that  thouga  sbo  might  say  Yea,  it 
ronld  not  bo  extotly  the  truth,  lor  be  could  not  compro* 
bend  bow  tbere  waa  to  be  any  money  made  in  writing 
client 


Bat  she  not  only  said  *»  Yea,"  but  went  furth^ir,  and  da* 
scribed  ber  labora,  and  told  what  ber  proUta  wwro,  and 
bow  she  composed  letters  fur  all  aorU  of  people,  Uvm  the 
servant  who  could  nut  write  up  to  the  bidy  or  gentleman 
who  did  nat  care  or  dare  t'^  write,  and  wiio  paid  quite 
ban  JeomeJy  to  have  a  diaorest  parse  j  to  d«>  it  for  them. 

•'It  would  flurpriBa  you  to  sea  my  cuatomeM,  Ibe  djQcr- 
ences  in  them  eodally,  and  tbe  Viirfetr  of  matters  I  am 
called  up'^n  to  write  ahouL  I  am  making  a  profession  of 
the  work,"ahe  Ot>ntinued,  **bocau»0  I  hold  n»y  U^^igue  ;** 
her  voice  bad  a  tone  of  aatiafaotion  as  ehe  sxid  this. 

**  1  came  partly  on  that  s  >rt  of  budnoas,  Mr-*.  Fctber* 
atouaugh,"  rtmnrked  Mr.  Granby,  after  a  Ititle  it  bile. 
**  Y©  see,  I  caa't  write,  Aa'  I've  no  f  imilj  an'  no  fiieuda 
But  aiceo  I've  been  shut  up  in  this  city,  I've  oumo  to  tb«» 
conclnsion  to  try  aomethiog— an  txperimont,  ao  fo  speak, 
and  to  get  you  to  help  me  as  a  matter  of  buainesa,  an*  be- 
cause 1  caa*t  do  it  myself." 

Mrs.  Fetberatouaugh  at  oncd  pulled  pen,  ink  aud  paper 
towurd  her. 

**I  am  prepared  for  business/*  sbo  aald,  speaking  witb 
the  penholder  iu  ber  rooutU,  woman  fashion, 

^•Bnt  I  ain't,"  declared  Granby.  ♦*  I  ain't  writ  a  letter 
aince  I  waa  a  boy,  au*  though  I  feel  what  I  wa^ii  written, 
it's  migbty  bard  for  me  to  say  it— you  don't  know  how 
hard." 

**  I  think  I  ^o.  If  there  weren't  a  good  many  people  is 
a  fix  like  yours  about  writiog,  I  would  not  have  anything 
to  do.  They'd  write  their  own  letters.  But  let  us  bogta 
before  we're  interrapted  I  Ib  the  letter  to  be  on  lore  or 
business  ?" 

Granby  let  loose  one  of  bis  laugbs,  %  fragment  of  bis 
base  voiee^  on  a  frolic  up  and  down  trie  gamut  Quieting 
down,  be  said  : 

"'That  did  me  good^aaking  me  wbether  we  abould 
should  write  on  love  or  bnainesa.  How  should  I  know 
until  after  ifa  written  ?** 

**Thia  ia  serious,'*  thought  the  little  amanuensis,  fti  ilie 
watched  ber  visitor  begin  to  nervously  atroko  his  huge 
l>eard,  "That  kugh  wasn't  natural  Ttie  m^in  ia  trying 
to  deceive  me,*'  Then,  aloud:  '*Oive  mo  the  nam^ 
plejiae," 

*♦  The  name  ?    Oh,  yes,  yea.    It  ia " 

He  stopped,  and  began  to  drum  with  bii  flatters  upon 
an  arm  of  tbe  cb>dr,  while  bis  chin  sank  slowly  down  u;ioi 
his  breast  as  be  became  lost  iu  a  reverie. 

The  lady  waited  patiently,  her  pen  poised  like  a  !anc« 
between  her  finger*. 

**The  name,  please.  We  must  begin  if  we  are  to 
finish,"  she  spoke  at  laat,  in  a  toue  of  slight  impatience. 
**One  of  mj  regular  cu>stomers  may  come  iu  at  any 
minute." 

•*Beg  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  Granby,  OLiiDfl;  back  with 
a  nervous  start  from  his  brown  study,  and  beginning  to 
smooth  out  the  Wrinkles  in  bis  empty  sleeve.  **I  had 
gone  back  fifteen    years  in  my  Ufo.     The    name — eh? 

Well,  perhaps  you  migiit  bogie,  *  Dear  M^irttm '    Wait, 

though.     That's  too  affijctionste,  considtring   the  yeari 
that  bev  gone.     Let  me  think/' 

Sue  had  instantly  penned  the  words  be  bad  Riven  ber  ; 
but  she  crumpled  up  the  sheet,  and  tossing  it  into  tbe 
waste-basket,  waited, 

••  Write,  please,"  he  said.     "  •  Dear  Miss  Innaan.'  * 

Her  pen  waa  in  the  inkbtond  as  btou  as  he  bfgan  to 
speak. 

At  the  utterance  of  tbe  name  a  violent  tremor  convnl»ed 
her,  and  the  outslretclMd  arm  overturned  the  bik,  A 
little  womanish  cry,  partly  of  alarm,  partly  of  emytic^r, 
esoaiod  ber,  and  ahA  be^ja^u  ici  ^?yaJi. ^^  ^^^  ^cs;^V 
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SHOCKINa ! 

•  (Utelf  bitten)— "i^jJ  o'&»-tc-a*!>racf    A<^^ht    Aw— f  Iff,    Brown  SOlfi 
I^m  ittcomlnq  quitf  an  atheist  I  !^' 
Vatuwrntm  VisrroH  (under  Iht  breath)— ♦*{7er-acio«*  Btavtnsr* 


"  Wb&t  is  tbe  malter,  ma'am  ?*'  a^ked  Granby,  morbidly 
•ansitive  to  every  QoiaOp  aod  partly  riaing  in  bis  ohair, 
*•  Have  you  hurt  youraelf  ?" 

•*It  WM  nothing/'  with  a  forced  laugh.  "I  ilpp«d 
orer  the  ink/* 

*'  Tipped  over  the  ink  t  A  bad  omen  for  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  omens.     Bat  why  are  yon  so  still  T* 

Still !  Why,  tbe  man  would  have  been  frightened  if  he 
oonld  have  stea  the  pallid  faoe,  the  trembliog  hAiidai  tbe 
qnivering  tips,  and  the  eym^  fierce  with  a  quest ioniog 
gaz^  fixed  upon  his  unoonacious  featores— ft  gaze  whoae 
purpose  wm  to  read  his  very  heatfc, 

She  was  leaning  forward,  a  wild  eipeotanoy  in  h«r  atli- 
lutle  and  apprehension  in  every  motion.  His  question 
•tartled  her  into  self-poasessioa.  Without  a  word  in  reply 
aha  picked  np  her  pen  and  began  to  write,  repefttiog 
aloud  as  fihe  did  Ao  the  words :  '*Dear  Miaa  InmJUL'* 


^Tbeire.  they  ars  WTtltto/ib 
aid.     ••Wliat  n«i?'' 

Tbe  qnaetioa  peirfil^xed  %hi 
He  stroked  IiIa  lasg  hmxd  iliiir 
and  deliberaielj* 

The  grettt  gre^n  gogjgleib  lib 
lidleaa  green  eye^.  gaswl  qavIU' 
ii.glynpou  the  Ittllo  vomaa.  Tbu 
ft  lo&g«drftWQ  ftigli  eeoftped  I11& 

'*I  give  it  up.  Mm,  IHelliafito^ 
augh.  X  dckD*t  know  bow  to  &  if* 
the  rest  I  <mn  tmadle  ih«  pet 
and  the  pan  bett^r'n  the  psA,  mi 
I  ain't  used  Co  stxingin'  wmdi  to- 
gether to  read  like  m  poen.  I 
kin  give  you  ilia  ideen^  mttm 
and  you  most  dreas  *om  ap  «>  • 
to  tech  the  hearty  eh?  M<m4^ 
DO  object  to  me  in  Ihia  matlat.* 

"  I  gueas  we  shall  not  liavai^ 
trouble/*  said  Mra  Fetbgrrtntjiim^ 
once  more  oompoeed* 

"Tell  her— I  was  dead  in  tear 
with  tbe  girl  Ukea^Utal  wba  1 
went  off  mad  fifteen  jean  140* 
aheUl  know  why  I  weal— I  mB 
mighty  sorry  the  i&exi  day.bnlloi 
proud  to  give  iiu  Tell  bear  I  wot 
West,  that  I  lived  like  an  ladiia 
an'  starved  like  a  white 
til  I  itruok  it  rich  la  Hi 
an*— put  this  jaat  ae  siroiig  aa 
know  how  —  tell  her  Ibal  ia  tD 
these  years,  day  an*  &igbt»  Tn 
thought  of  her,  an'  been  aonyhr 
what  I  said  an*  did.  Write  that  I 
loved  her  then,  an'  I  leve  bar  acnr, 
an*  that  Vm  neb— I  doii*l  kaff 
how  rich.  Bat  I  want  to  ba  Idi 
with  her,  ma'am,  an*  to  gf 
the  truth.  Bay  Vm  •  wiee 
spoiled.  Give  her  Iba  faolf  m 
you  aee  *em.  Pal  'em  etao^ 
Then,  when  you^ire  done  tkii 
ma'am,  write  thai  If  ahe  eaa  U 
mj  wife,  an'  wiU  lia?e  in«,  Tl]  bs 
one  of  the  loTingeal  bnabaBdi  m 
ever  was.  There  T*  witb  a  deep* 
drawn  breath  of  reltel»  and  wlplig 
his  forehead  on  hia  ooatrelfeva* 
'*  that's  what  I  wani  irrilteoi.  & 
*aint  as  much  aa  I  feel.  TVie*! 
a  something  about  her  palling  &t  my  btart 


alius  been 

Fix  the  idees  up  nice,  jest  as  if  you  was  me,  of  aa  if  yoft 

was  the  woman,  which  ia  better/' 

He  waited.     There  was  a  dead  aileoce.     The  pea 
fallen  from  her  hands.    Down  her  face  raa   teara. 
handkerchief  was  over  her  month*     She  waa  atariag  at 
him  with  a  despairiog  look. 

But,  in  spite  of  her  struggles  to  repreas  her  foelJngi^  a 
moan  escaped  her.  The  miner's  ear  oaagbt  the  aoood. 
He  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  with  outstretched  baxid%  bsfiui 
to  move  toward  her, 

*'What  does  this  meauf  he  exoUimed.  **Toci  an 
crjin*.  I  can't  stand  that,  Fleas«^  dooX  If  IM  ^ 
thought  there  was  anytbiog  about  my  stary  as  ^jciU 
Q-mad«  you  feel  bad,  I'd " 

He  drew  back  his  hand  as  It  abaoii  tendied  h^t  ua 
felt  08  if  a  coal  of  dre  had  fallen  upon  it     It  wm  oaly  i 
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toftr«  \mi  it  biiroed,  Hifl  attitude  became  one  of  irr«aola* 
tioD«  Tliia  result  of  liia  narmtive  aetoauded  him.  A 
tear,  uid  for  him,  a  mutilftted,  belple«a  ereataret  No 
wonder  tbit^  accastomed  for  jeara  to  only  the  roagbeet 
pbaiea  of  life,  be  coald  not  oomprebcnd  an  emotion  ao 
atrong  as  to  give  tbia  tribato  to  bis  miserj. 

The  woman  recovered  ber  oompoaare,  Wbateyer  the 
oiiiBo  of  bar  agitationi  her  will  became  suprema 

••  There  f  DonH  mind  me.  Fm  nervona,  balf-eick*  A 
kind  word  someiimee  breaks  me  down.  The  letter  ia 
written*     What  i§  the  addresa  f* 

"Send  it  to  Green  point,  Connecticut,  She  was  there 
fifteen  years  ago,"  There  waa  a  abarp  noise.  Mrs.  Fetber- 
etonaugb  bad  broken 
the  penholder  —  bad 
anap|jed  the  fragile 
thing  between  her 
fingen.  But  her 
voice  WIS  even  in  its 
tonea  u  abe  quietly 
aaid : 

"Fifteeii  years? 
She  may  be  dead ; 
had  you  tbongbl  of 
thair 

••OrtetJ,  But  Vm 
going  to  chance  ii 
Have  you  signed  my 
name  V* 

*'  Your  name  ?  I 
forgot  thai  1"  with  a 
foreedlangK  "What 
li  H  f  The  question 
was  almoal  a  whis- 
per, and  so  low  that 
she  bad  to  repeat  ii 
to  Mm. 

•*Jobn  Granby, 
fiia*am/' 

•'John  GranbyT' 
abe  echoed,  as  if  writ- 
ing it  down* 

YetJfJohnOranby 
could  haye  seen  that 
woman'fl  face  then 
Jie  would  have  been 
frightened.  It  be- 
came eoddenly  blue- 
white  and  pinched, 
and  the  lips  begon 
to  quiver  aa  if  the 
poor  thing  T«<?fo  go- 
ing to  cry  out.  But 
ngain, after  a  atrnggle, 
ehe  conquered  ber 
weakneesL  Oninby« 
rlready  made  suspici- 
ous by  ber  quietness, 
bocfluie  uneasy. 

•  1  don't  quite  un- 
derstand your  ways,*' 
be  aaid.  **  Ton  were 
to  write  a  letter  for 
met  I  doD*t  beliare 
yon  haye  written  a 
dozen  words.  Kow 
that  ain*t  buHnM^^ 
end  I  leaye  it  f o  jrsu 
Ifltia,-* 


'Too  are  mistaken,"  she  said.  "I  haye  written  more 
than  you  say.  I  haye  not  put  down  ail  thf>t  yoo  haye 
said,  because  it  was  not  necensary." 

"  Not  necessary  ?"  exclaimed  Granby.  "  An'  why  not  ?'* 
^*  Because^— well,  bec«iuse  I  know  a  part  of  your  etory  ; 
and,  perhiipB,  lirben  I  have  toli  you  something,  you  may 
not  care  to  send  the  letter.  Miss  Inman  was  a  dear  friend 
of  mine.  She  had  spoken  to  me  of  you  very  often.  She 
waited  for  six  years  for  you  to  come  back,  or  for  yon  to 
write  to  her,  but  jou  did  neither/' 

** I  did  neither,"  aaid  Graoby*     "You  are  right" 
"  After  the  poor  girl  had  waited  those  long  six  year^, 
and  nothing  cj.me  from  you,  she  married." 


aumarLT.^t«a  tarate  itic»w>-Ckti«rnA.4m  wn>  «wix%vv\%-— 
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MEASUBINO    THE   SUXSmKE. 


At  this  aimouDoemeolit  John  GrAnby  spriLii^  up  Itom 
hm  chair,  e:xclaimiag  : 

'•  I  De?er  tuonght  of  thftt.  Anatlier  man'a  wife  1  What 
ft  fool  IVa  been  T'  and  in  his  agitntion  he  began  ta  try  t^ 
|>aoe  to  and  fro  in  the  little  room,  stopping  ooly  alter 
■tnmbliog  over  n  obair  an«l  ogatDHt  the  table  at  which  she 
was  sitting,  **  But  tell  me  the  rest/*  he  pleaded.  •*  Don*t 
keep  me  in  snspende.  There  is  so  met  hi  Dg  more — some* 
thing  very  «orrowfal,  for  you  Lave  been  crying,  Wfts  it 
beoiose  she,  Martha,  is  dead  ?*' 

His  clear,  sooorons  Toioe  became  choked  as  be  naked  the 
question,  and  his  haod  tipon  the  little  table  canght  the 
wood  in  a  vise-like  grasp. 

•'  Do  «d  T*  aakHd  the  woman.  •*  No  1  no  I  It  was  her 
hnsband  v,ho  died/* 

*'Au*  hia  name— what  was  Hf*  his  voice  and  form 
ftliowittg  ttie  ravival  of  bope«  "  Why  do  yoa  hesitate  I 
Tell  m3  his  name  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  on  the  instant  Her  eyes  were 
studying  his  face  ;  they  were  btight  with  a  strange  expeo* 
tation.  Her  laoe  was  aglow  with  a  joy  of  the  sight  of 
which  be  was  robbed.     At  List  she  spoke* 

'^Feihi'rdtoDstigb/'  she  said»  solemnly* 

**  Why,  that — that  is  your  name," 

•Yes,'* 

Then  aha  stopped.  The  reply  pnzzted  him.  His 
fingers  knit  his  b<^ard  with  a  nervous  energy.  His  doubt- 
ing and  hesitancy  were  painful  to  the  little  creature  who 
was  watching  his  every  motion. 

**It*a  years  since  I*ve  seen  her  fa«e  or  heard  her  voice,'* 
he  said,  talking  to  himself,  *^but  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
ibB  past  hour  l*ve  been  listening  to  tones  Fve  heord 
belorei  But  then— pshaw,  it  isn't  likely.  Mrs,  Fether* 
itonangh  V* 

••Tear 

•*  Perhaps  you  nre  her  sister-in-law  ?*' 

'*Kol  Bat  1  almoftt  wish  I  were.  Martha  is  a  poor 
woman,  faded  in  looks,  aud  broken^pirited«  Pt^rhups  if 
jou  could  see  her  as  1  know  her,  you  would  not  send  that 
letter.'* 

•*I  would^I  swear  I  would/*  was  Oranby*s  vigorous 
ra4ponsf4.  ■*  I  know  we've  both  changed.  I'm  as  miser- 
able a  wreck  as  anybody  can  see.  But  I  love  her,  an*  if 
she  can  be  found*  I'd  like  her  to  get  that  letter,  I  know 
it's  aolflah  to  want  her  to  like  me,  but  I  oau't  help  it 
That  letter  contains  my  Si^ntiment^,'*  bringing  his  hand 
heavily  down  upon  the  table. 

••It  has  not  been  written/*  said  the  woman,  decisively* 

•*Not  writren  ?*'  he  cried,  in  astonishment 

**Not  written,**  she  echoed. 

**  An'  why  not,  ma*am  T*  his  voioe  angry  dnd  his  form 
tremnlona  with  p  asion.  ••Why  not,  I  ask  yoa  again, 
ma'am  ?"* 

A  transformed  woman  was  now  Httle  Mrs,  Fetherston- 
augb.  A  glad  light  djincpd  in  ber  eyes  y  her  sad  faoe 
glowed  into  a  look  of  joy  beyond  desoriptiou  ;  the  timid 
creature  beoamu  bold«  As  ^he  rose  to  tier  feet  she  pushed 
back  her  hiiir,  her  bands  shaking  as  with  nn  ague  fit 

**  Why  dou't  yoa  answer  ?**  the  man  naked,  once  more, 
emphasizing  his  demand  with  a  rwp  upon  the  table  with 
his  knnckfes,     •♦  Why  hasn't  that  letter  been  written  ?" 

•*  BeoMQBe^because,  John  Oranby,  it  would  come  buck 
to  mo  OS  you  have  come/*  and  she  buist  out  into  a  glad 
tangh, 

"  Gam«  back  to  you,  ma*«im  ?  I  don't  nnderfttand  yon. 
Who  ore  yaa  ?    Ynu  snmly  don*t  moan  thivt— that ** 

••  I  mean.  John/*  interrupting  him  **  that  I  am,  or  wu^ 
Martha  luman.** 
Tlie   w*ynU   u,  r.i    ci\iroeJ/  ont  of  hor  mouth    before 


\ 


Oranby *e  arm  made  a  sweep  through  the  air  and  caught 
the  woman,  who,  half*laaginng  and  half-crying'^  aarrfO- 
dered  herself  to  his  em  braces. 

"  1  thank  the  Lord  for  tbii— Indeed,  X  do  f^  he  Cfied« 
pressing  her  cheek  to  hiH,  as  if  alia  were  a  littla  child. 
'*  What  a  fool  1  was  not  to  nnderatand  all  ttilsl  Now- 
well,  now  Tm  halt -crazy.  But  yoa  know  what  I  wunt  to 
say,  Martha  1  You*ve  written  it  on  your  heart  if  not  oa 
paper.  But  wait  V*  seating  her  in  the  chair  from  whidi  H 
he  rose—**  wait,  Man  ha.  Pet  haps  l*m  in  too  tdttoh  of  a  ™ 
hurry,  Yr»u  s^e  me,'*  standing  treot  ar  d  slowly  tiiraiag 
himi^lf  around  so  that  she  roigUt  virw  him  from  all  poiuta 
•*  You  see  me,  a  T  Itow  till  splintered  to  pieot^s*  I  ain*t 
good  for  much.  Bat  my  heart  is  sound.  You  know  it 
wants  you  for  my  wife.     What*s  my  answer  ?^* 

•*But  you  haven^t  soon  trie  yet,  John/*  sbe  repliadt  H 

**  No  m Jitter.     Give  me  my  answer.**  " 

•*  Better  wait  until  your  eyes  are  well,  and  you  can  see 
how  I've  ohaoged,  Tiie  years  have  mude  me  old  and 
homely.** 

•*  Never  mind  thnt  I  know  what  I*m  asking,  and  itii 
not  beauty*  but  goodness.     My  anawar^yes  or  no  ?'* 

He  stood  deteriniijedly  before  her.  There  was  no 
escape  from  a  decision.  IShe  i^oftly  stepped  up  intb  Iks 
chair.     Then  she  put  her  arms  about  his  neck/* 

••John— dear  John,'*  aha  whispered,  '^if  you  wiU  kavt 
me— yes  I" 


MEASFBlIfQ  THE  SlINSfllNE. 

We  all  know  how  much  our  crops  depend  for  prosper- 
onsly  maturing  their  seeds  or  tbeir  roots  upon  a  good 
overage  display  of  tlie  sun's  ray  a.  A  correspondent  has 
sent  us  the  ncoompanying  acoonot  and  out  of  a  very  pretlj 
little  instrument,  by  which  anv  one  can  for  himself  keep 
a  record  of  every  ray  of  sunshiiic  whick  lalla  upon  hit 
house. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  nature  for  the 
maintenance  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  on  this 
earth  is  undoubtedly  rain.  This  has  been  most  carefully 
registered  by  meteorologists,  and  its  ever  varying  quantity 
noted  with  great  precision  ;  but  another  powerful  agent, 
perhaps  even  more  varying,  vz,,  sunshine,  has  not,  until 
lately,  received  that  attention  which  it  tqaally  deserves* 

1^1  r,  John  Campbell,  of  Niddry  Lodge»  Old  Rensiiig- 
ton,  London,  the  author  of  "Frost  and  Fire*'  and  thai 
charming  book,  '*Circulur  Notes/*  was  the  tlr^t  person  to 
systematize  the  due  observance  of  the  amount  of  sunahioe* 
and  to  nuke  re«ular  observations  of  its  durnti'  n  and  in* 
teuflity,  and  for  this  jjurposa  iavt^nted  in  1853  what  ha 
ciilled  Campbelfa  Bei^^iatering  Sundial,  d*»»^cribed  in  aa 
instructive  and  amnsing  article  in  •*  Good  Words*'  for 
October,  1879.  His  instrument  ousisted  of  a  glass  aphsrs 
standing  in  a  hollow  semi-sphere  of  mahogany,  at  a  dts> 
tan oe  form  the  internul  surface  of  the  wood  equal  to  tli 
burning  focal  dial  an  ce  of  the  biill.  Mahogany  was  cboMtt 
for  this  "wooden  bowl/*  as  it  does  not  ignit/>,  but 
wmoldora  awjiy  a%  tfie  burning  point  moves  ovt*r  il,  leav- 
ing; un burnt  tb«^^  portions  on  which  the  sun  ^x^  not 
shine,  and  so  riilg«»s  of  wood  were  left  daring  }Muiaiog 
clouds,  and  tlie  wood  was  more  or  less  deeply  burnt  m  ths 
sun*s  hrot  becttm»  more  or  less  inten^a  ']"  -  -  -r  inter* 
eating  results  were  obttiined,  but  in  a  co<i  y  rudi 

manner,  not  suited  to  tlie  i  d  the  m^ro  modsCA 

modes  of  regi««teriOf?  ^noh  |i  i. 

Mr.  Campboll'ii  .  w  c.  ^^1M  .<,,!.  m1  * 

tion  of  a  grt>oved  »'__..:._   p,  trpntdiuiDj;  n  n"T  i 
atrip  of  card,  this  hoop  beiotr  fixed  on  a  ' 
set  dally  to  the  varying  daolination  of  the  auiu     i.< 
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iM  beefl  in  use  up  to  a  recent  period  at  Kew  and  obe* 
bare,  And  im  oarreot  in  tbeorj  whoa  the  sqq  ta  0(i  tiie 
eqaatar,  bat  gnt^yotialj  wroog,  however  it  may  bo  act,  at 
all  otbar  tiLUQi,  Tuis  vaa  bo  appofent  that  the  Meteoro* 
logic^i  C 'QQcii  (Rajal  fcwwietj)  tooX  ttie  o  »je  in  hand»  aod 
adopted  tho  form  of  iastrament  of  whicb  a  print  head» 
Ihb  artiola*  Profeaaor  Blokes,  of  CimbridgQ,  a  niembar 
of  tho  ooaooil,  taroed  his  attomioa  to  ita  propijr  ooo» 
atnicttou,  and  retaitiiog  a  straight  purnllei  card  for  a 
short  tiiaoat  tho  Equinoxes,  he  introduced  curved  cards 
to  be  naed  for  the  months  nearest  to  the  Sniumer  and 
Winter  eoiatioe^^  iihioh  oardi,  varjiog  only  in  length  for 
Dich  jiobitiue»  are  onnred  in  oonseqaence  of  their  forming 
the  ba«iB  of  o>oeSt  the  aptoes  uf  which  full  on  the  axis  of 
the  sphere,  tiina  giving  tbe  power  of  having  tliom  marked 
Tfith  corroot  converging  hoar  linos,  and  so  con  verting  the 
instrnmeat  into  a  nsefnl  sandisK 

Mr.  Cmmpbeli'a  form  of  in>itroment  is  theoretically  oor* 
teot,  A&d  mounted  in  a  bronze  •*bowl/'  is  now  in  use  at 
Oreeawiob  ;  bat  the  mod©  o!  inserting  tho  cards  for  daily 
use  is  only  nil  optAblo  where  special  hamis  can  be  spared  to 
«ut  and  mark  th6m«  whioh  ia  done  by  templetts  varying 
with  the  time  of  year. 

The  Mttleorological  Council  hat  adopted  Professor 
Stokt8*9  form  at  all  their  firat-class  statioQs,  and  it  has 
t)een  furnwhed  to  a  large  number  of  observatories  in  Eng- 
lADd»  on  thtf  Continent,  Australia,  Indiflp  eta  Meet  of 
these  have  been  made  for  speolOed  latitudes,  but  they 
ba^e  alar>  been  eoostructed  so  as  to  be  used  in  any  latitude, 
by  the  very  simple  mlditiou  of  a  graduated  arc  on  wbioh 
to  set  the  frame  to  the  required  latitude. 

The  results  obtained  by  theee  instromenta  in  different 
parts  of  t!ie  country  are  '^etj  interej^ting.  some  places 
being  more  1  table  to  haze  and  olonds,  not  to  say  fog,  thsn 
others,  but  ihe  difTerence  between  one  year  and  another  is 
more  striking. 

The  ftuu  is  ^bovo  the  horizon,  during  the  year,  in  the 
Utitade  of  London  for  4*455  hours ;  and  if  we  take  the 
years  1879  aod  1880  as  respectively  typical  years  of  a  wet 
and  dry  apa.<ton,  the  diiTerence  is  very  apparent  At  Kew 
in  187^  there  were  974  hours  of  sunshine,  or  23  per  oent; 
cni  in  1880,  1,364  hours  were  registered,  or  301  pef  cent*; 
nl  Qreenwieb  the  numbers  were  in  1879,  983  hours,  or  22 
per  ceot.  and  in  1880,  1,217  houra,  or  27i  per  oent.  and 
la  DO  inatince  during  ts^ese  years  was  there  in  any  one 
month  50  per  oent  of  snnshtne,  the  only  instance  of  this 
amount  t)e)Dg  reached  was  last  July  at  Kew,  when  Iho 
legiater  qivee  50  i  per  oent^ 

The  oards  in  Profess^or  Stokes*  instrnments  are  colored  a 
Ught*l>li]e,  ftdk-tpt^d  after  a  Large  number  of  experimetits 
with  difttsrout  o.jlors  ;  the  intenaity  is  weli  shown,  from  a 
mero  hair-line  trace  on  the  surfiioe  to  a  broad  bumiog 
right  through  the  card  in  a  hot  aun,  the  time  being  shown 
with  great  accuracy,  aod  the  observations  nnd  registry 
being  aooompanied  With    useful    and    most   interesting 

f8*uU* 


THE  SAFEST  SEAT. 

Tint  fn»qnf^n(^y  of  collisions  on  railroflds  has  raised  the 
question,  whtnn  is  the  place  of  pretitest  secnntv  in  a  rail* 
r^>ad  train  I  The  Railvowl  Journal  f^iVisa  tho  following  as 
an  answer  :  It  is  ^btj  well  known  th^t  the  car  nearest  the 
cngina  i«  oxponBd  to  the  least  dust,  and  thut  the  rear  oar 
of  a  trnin  is  geueriilly  s  ifor  than  the  front  one*  TOe  safest 
i«  proliably  the  lant  car  but  ooe  on  the  tmln  of  more 
than  two  oars  ;  thcit  ts»  there  are  fewer  cliHnoea  of  aoci- 
deals  to  thl'i  thnn  any  other  If  it  is  a  way  tratn,  at  mod- 
cr^to  speed,  or  any  train  standing  still,  a  colUtion  ia  vot- 


sible  from  another  train  in  the  rear,  in  which  the  last  car 
reofives  the  flrat  shocK.  Again,  the  engine  and  the  fr -nt 
cars  of  a  tr.iitt  will  often  run  over  a  brokea  rail,  or  a  oow, 
or  stone,  without  ddtritnent,  while  the  last  oar,  ha vmg  no* 
thing  to  draw  it  into  line  of  the  train,  is  free  to  leave 
the  track*  Next  to  the  forward  car,  tho  rear  car  is  prob* 
ably  the  moat  unsafe  in  the  train*  The  aateiit  scat  is  prob- 
ably near  the  centre  of  the  last  oar  but  one. 


A  BUTTERFLY- 


Ih  ARTifLfR  G.  BiT^LLR,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 

The  life  of  a  butterfly  is  a  contlnned  aeriee  of  changes, 
from  the  time  when  it  leaves  the  egg  until  it  arrives  at  tti 
perfect  condition,  not  merely  in  the  gradual  HCquiaitiotl 
of  new  organs,  but  in  the  shedding  of  the  larval  or  cuter- 
pillar  skins,  at  intervals  before  it  attains  its  full  growth. 
In  most  moths  and  butterflies  thesd  changes  of  skin  ar^ 
said  to  occur  abont  five  times,  but  in  some  speoiee  thia 
number  is  known  to  double  itself* 

The  eggs  of  butterflies  vary  considerably  both  in  form 
and  sculpture,  being  in  some  species  more  or  leas  pear* 
shaped,  iu  others  spheric  d,  ojliodncaU  or  barrel -nhaped, 
with  ooncenttiQ,  longitudinal,  or  netted  lines  and  ridg»e; 
the  aptx  b»  ing  frequently  more  or  le^s  depressed.  When 
first  depoaited  upon  the  food-plant  they  are  naually  of  a 
pale*yellow  color,  whioh  gradually  deepens  as  thi»  yoimg 
caterpillar  ia  developed  withia,  so  that  ju^t  before  hateb- 
ing  they  are  of  a  dark  purplish  or  blackmh  tint 

Almost  immediately  after  exclusion  the  cater  pillar 
attacks  its  food,  generally  beginning  upon  tho  empty 
shell  from  whioh  it  has  emerged.  Its  size  at  tiiia  time  ia 
very  small,  the  commoa  silkworm  being  then^  according 
to  Count  Dandolo,  scarcely  a  line  in  length,  and  weighiog 
not  more  than  the  hundredth  of  a  grain  ;  whereas,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days,  when  it  ha-i  attained  ita  full  size,  ita 
average  weight  is  about  niuety-Eve  grains,  and  its  length 
occasionally  forty  Hues,  so  that  its  weiji^ht  in  the  oaur»6  of 
this  time  has  increased  nine  thousand  flva  hundred*fold. 

The  body  of  a  caterpillar  is  composed  of  thirteen  dis* 
tinct  segment?  or  ring^  the  first  of  which  constitutes  the 
bead.  It  is  strong  and  horny,  furnished  with  a  oompl  te 
mouth  and  powerful  jawa.  Tbe  antennio  are  extremely 
minute,  and  the  eyes  are  represented  by  a  small  group  of 
ocelli  placf^d  on  each  side ;  the  labium  is  furuislted  with  a 
short  tubular  protuberance,  into  which  the  silk  glands 
open;  these  consist  of  two  elongated,  floxaooa  thick- 
walled  sacs,  situ^ited  at  the  stdea. 

Tbe  second,  third  and  forth  tegmenta  represent  the 
thorax  of  the  fature  butterfly,  whde  the  others  form  the 
abdomen.  The  thoracic  m*gments  are  provided  wiih  i^ort 
curved  legs,  tbe  rudimt^nts  of  the  future  limbji ;  nnd  the 
aeveotb  to  the  tenth  with  pjiira  of  false  or  ablominal  leg«, 
oonsii^tiug  of  processes  from  the  exterior  covering  of  the 
tusect,  furnished  externally  with  developments  of  th'^ 
cutiolei,  in  the  form  of  hardened  Bylines  or  books,  Tho 
form  of  these  feet  mtually  resembh^s  an  inverted  ooo««,  wiili 
its  apr^x  truncated  to  form  a  flut  sole,  upon  whioh  tho 
caterpillar  walki.  This  aole  can,  when  Doceajuiry^  be 
rendered  concave  in  the  mrddle»  and  tho  minute  hookv 
round  ita  marf^in,  when  the  foot  is  prr'aned  upoa  a  oonvf\ 
aurf  lOe  in  walking,  are  necessarily  directed  inwur*!.  *»Dd 
thus  secure  a  Arm  tittachmeut  (Fig.  1)*  A  still  strong'  r 
hold  is  attained  by  a  pair  of  somewhat  aimiUt  feet,  cr 
claapers,  upon  tho  and  se(rm**ot 

The  mn-cb*9  of  the  larva  ard  extremelv  uniform  in  their 

size  and  diatribulion  in  esL'h  Be(5meat^t.U^'^'tx^«£^^'i\^>S«^- 

i  euco  belw^^a  V\iftm  ^iTA^NIv:!^  x'o.  ^\^  tsa^  Vsox  wd^s»«Q&».^ 
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A    BVTTEBFLY. 


I  oompofiiag  tba 
liottd  BJid  tbo- 
riix      of     the 

perfect  id  sect  JBM^^TtJiSBt^  ^^V^^^ 

In  tbe  heiid, 
for  instar.cf*, 
thera  is  neoca-  ^f^i' 
tarilj  a  greater 
xiu  mber  ol 
mtijaclQa  thau 
iti  other  leg- 
meots,  owing 
td  the  nnmber 
of  orgaos  re* 
QairiDg  them ; 

but  the  form  and  poaitton  of  these  maaoles  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  aegmenta,  Tbe  mn&ctea  of  tbe  man* 
diblea  are  lurge^  and  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  side 
and  hinder  region  of  the  head ;  the  extt^nsor  muscles 
being  attaolied  to  the  side  and  hinder  BUrfaco  of  the 
[oavitj,  like  the  extenaor  muacles  of  the  legs  in  the  cheat 
tegmenta,  and  the  flexor  more  internally  to  parts  corre- 
sponding ^ith  the  lamxnfz  aquamoscE  in  the  bead  of  the 
^  imagOf  or  perf<;ct  insect  (Newport). 

The  muscles  of  the  three  *'  thoraofo  **  or  cheat  aegments 
are  mora  numerous  and  complex  than  those  in  the  abdo- 
m<eji,  or  belly,  because  the  true  organs  of  locomotion 
belong  to  these  aegmentfi,  as  well  as  the  rudiments  of  the 
musoles  for  the  future  things*  Those  musclea  which  form 
distiuct  layers^  or  act  in  conoert  with  each  other,  are  in* 
aerted  into  slightly  raised  ridges  of  the  tegument.     Three 

of  these 
ridges  are 
situated  be- 
tween two 
abdominal 
segments, 
from  the 
middle  or 
largest  of 
which  the 
longitudmal 
musclea  orig- 
inate, while 
the  oblique 
muaolea  start 
from  tbe  two 
others* 

The  nenr- 
ons  system  is 
represented 
by  two  longi- 
tudinal cords 
extending 
a  1  o  u  g  Ibe 
centre  line  of 
the  under 
surface,  and 
possessing  in 
the  more  ad- 
TdQCod  stages 
of  growth  a 
series  of  gan- 
fjlia,  or  knots, 
cor  ri^spoTid- 
JQg  with  the 
segments  in 
whioh  they 
are  pUused,  ^ 


j^n.  1,_  HKHraANKOlTS  FtlT  Of  CATKarit.LAllt. 


rtf  -  -^         im^ 


wm.  %, —  nvrtwrniFiroffss  of  rira  irsaTous 

ilmaM  OF  FAfiSSSX  rsTtvJU 

fH  Werrotit  Bjtum  of  ftiTJ-frown  Ltr»'i  j  fj)  Balf. 
•e*kuiiir  tailors  rbtaglof  ;  (fli  ImmodiiUlf  Kfi«r 
chMegiog  kD^j  t  Fq^a  tff  CJif/i*li«  i   (lj  Oao  tour 


the  pair  sttn* 
sted  m  tts 
ii  e  a  d    f«pr»> 

senting  I  hi 
bram  of  lUfli^ 
tt  animala 

The  deTftJop- 
ment  of  t&« 
brain  anj 
servooa  oord 
aUeri  remail* 
a!4y  in  ctiar^ 
act«r  dnriog 
tlie  m^tKo^m- 
pbosea  Tbaie 

changes  bare  been  studied  most  carefully  by  Kiw- 
port  and  Harold  in  the  case  of  Fieris  and  l^^tsso,  Ifl 
the  imago,  or  perfect  condition,  the  ventral  (or  ander) 
cord  consists  of  seven  ganglia,  while  in  the  larva  there  are 
eleven.  This  decrease  in  their  number  is  due  lo  the 
coalescence,  during  the  pupal  condition  of  the  first,  seeond, 
tbird  and  fourth  c*<inglia  of  the  larva,  exelasiva  of  thoM 
which  are  situated  in  the  front  part  of  the  bead ;  Ihess 
form  the  two  thoracic  ganglia,  which  distribula  nerfSi  Id 
the  legs  and  the  muscles  of  the  wings.  The  fillli  and 
sixth  ganglia  of  the  larva  have,  in  the  meant! 006,  aithsr 
entirely  disappeared  or  been  united  with  the  othara  G^lga 
2,  a  and  4), 

The  alimentary  canat  commences  with  a  somewhat  iikko* 
gated  "oesophagus**  (gullet)  opening  into  tbe  atoanob; 
the  '^ ilium'*  (small  inteatine)  is  long,  and  fre^oeftl^ 
forms  several  convolations  ;  the  "  colon  **  (or  large  ialsa 
tine]  is  often  dilated  into  a  **  csBOum  '*  (poucb]  in  front 
Tbe  salivary  glands  consist  of  two  large  and  simple  lubss 
extending  into  the  abdomen.  The  breathiDg  system  is 
well  developed  ;  the  stigmata  are  wanting  on  the  second 
and  third  thoraoio  (obest)  and  thi  last  abdominal  (beUy} 
segment  a 

Before  dunging  to  the  chrysalis,  pnpa,  or  ifco&d 
stage,  the 
lurvFB  of  but- 
terflies be- 
come uneasy, 
leave  o0 
feeding,  and 
wander  about 
seeking  a 
place  in 
which  to 
secure  them> 
selves  in  an* 
ticipatioo  of 
the  event* 
The  disincH* 
nation  for 
food  la  often 
apparent  a 
day  or  two 
before  the 
m  e  ta  mor« 
phosLs  takes 
plaee ;  but 
some  species 
oontinao  to 
eat  up  to 
within  a  few 
hours  of  pu* 
taiion.  This 
crowning; 


sYiiaii  iif  VAKsaiA  vartcuL 


{\)  T«elv«  houn  &ru»r  f^bAAftog  ; 
9)  Tbini-ftli  iiottrt  alivr  olt«iiflai^ 


^nffT< 


rto.  4 — ^  MmiioiiPTri>9KA  nr  Tin  kkbtoub  «tstkm  or 


'orlj-tiClii  iionn  sHer  chwgiiig  ;  (10)  nrtr^igbl  honn  after  cBug1ne» 

rTeat  in  the  life  of  the  cftterpilUr  may  be  best  illastTal^d 

by  qnoting  Mr.  Charlea  V,  Rilej'a  admirable  deaoription 

*  of  tb«  patatioQ  of  the  North  American  butterfly^  Btmais 

Iplejnppiis  (Linn.): 
*»At  aoon  aa  tbe  larva  is  full-grown  it  spina  a  little  tnft 
of  ailk  to  the  under  side  of  vhateyer  object  it  may  be 
fiiting  npoD,  and  after  entangling  the  hooka  of  tta  hind 
laga  In  this  eilk  it  1^  go  tbe  bold  of  ita  other  legs  and 
bftnga  dowD.  with  the  head  and  anterior  joints  of  the  body 
eorred.  In  this  position  it  haoga  for  about  twenty- four 
Ixonra,  dariog  which  the  fluids  of  tbe  body  naturally  grari- 
tat*  toward  the  upturned  joints,  until  the  latter  become  so 
fwollen  ihat  at  last»  by  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the 

larva,  the  akiu 
borala  along  the 
back  behind  tbe 
head,  Throni^b  the 
rent  thus  made  the 
anterior  portion  of 
the  pupa  is  pro- 
truded, and  by 
oOnataDt  afretohing 
and  contracting  the 
liirval  skin  is  slip* 
ped  and  crowded 
backward*  n  n  t  i  1 
there  is  but  a  amall 
ahriveled  mass 
gAtherad        axonnd 

AHP  •)»  A)»  ©r  KOfw  i»,p,r,»).  **Now  oomea  the 


critical  pfriod  —  the  culminating  point  Tb©  foft  aii4 
Bupple  ohrjsaJi*,  yet  showing  the  elongate  larral  fona 
With  diBtinct  traces  of  its  pro^legs,  hangs  heavily  from 
the  shrunk  en  ski  a.  From  thia  akin  it  is  te  be  extri- 
cated and  firmly  attached  to  tbe  silk  outside.  It  has 
neither  legs  nor  urma,  and  we  should  suppose  thml  it 
would  inevitably  fall  while  endeavoring  to  accompUali 
this  object  But  the  task  is  performed  with  the  nUnoat 
surety,  though  appearing  ao  perilous  to  na»  The  supplft 
and  contractile  joints  of  the  abdomen  are  made  to  sub* 
s^rve  the  purpose  of  legs,  and  \>y  suddenly  grasping  tbe 


^ 


1 
no.fi — LARV.B  JIW0  mfjE  (oiraTSALniBs)  or  vakks^a  ranCJi; 

Thfflfl  Stagrt  of  Chrjsalli  developmeni  :--(*,»]  Tbo  Lwi^skla 
grAduAlly  »«i»T«UBf  ;  (c)  Pertcei  Chrynlti, 

shrunken  larval  ftkin  between  the  folds  of  two  of  thaae 
joiDta,  as  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  tbe  chryealia  diaengagoi 
the  tip  of  ita  body  and  haivgs  for  a  mcment  suspended.  ^ 
Then  with  a  few  earnest,  vigorous,  jerking  movementi  it 
succeeds  in  sticking  the  homy  point  of  its  tail  into  tb# 
silk,  and  firmly  fastening  it  by  means  of  a  rasp  of  minuta 
claws  witli  which  that  point  is  furnish ed«  Sometimes 
severe  effjrt  is  needed  before  the  point  is  properly  fasi> 
ened,  and  the  chrysalis  frequently  has  to  climb  by  alretoli- 
ing  the  two  joints  above  those  by  which  it  is  anspended. 
and  clinging  hold  of  the  shriveled  skin  further  up.  The 
naomeut  the  point  is  fastened  thecbrjsaUis  commences^  bj 
a  aeries  of  violent  jerkings  aod  whirlings,  to  dislodge  the 
larval  skin,  after  which  it  rests 
from  its  effbrls,  and  gradnally  con- 
tracts and  hardens.  The  reully 
active  work  lasts  but  a  few  min- 
utes,  and  the  iuBect  rarely  fails  to 
go  through  with  it  enceessfnily. 

"The  chrysalis  Is  a  beautiful 
object,  and  as  it  han^s  pendent 
from  some  old  fence-bonrd  or  from 
the  under  side  of  an  Asdepia*  leaf 
it  reminds  one  of  some  large  ear 
drop ;  but  though  the  jeweler 
could  auccessfnlly  iraitate  the 
form,  he  might  well  despair  of 
ever  producing  the  clear  pale- 
green  and  the  ivory 'black  and 
golden  njflrks  whioh  ao  obaracter* 
ize  it  Thia  chryaalia  state  latts 
but  a  sbort  time,  as  is  the  ease 
with  all  those  which  are  known  to 
suspend  themselves  nakedly  by 
tbe  tail.  At  the  an!  of  about  the 
tenth  day  tbe  dark  colors  of  the 
fn  nre  butterfly  begin  to  show 
Ihrongh    the   delicate   and   trans-  ^^.T.— ciniTtA.t.twBk< 


A  BUTTEBFLT. 


Afhbnnlt  open  aMrtlw  bead,  lad  the 
§j  gndnalfy  ezlrittitas  !tielf»  aad,  iMIolilof  torlh  to 
lifi^  and  oUunbanng  oa  to  oomo  ranonndiiig  objaei 
dloira  it!  moIst»  thMkooed  oad  oootneled  wiogi  to  luung 
tMmlj  from  tbo  bodj**  (Figa.  6^  7). 

Woiioirooiiietotlieimago.Qrperfaotat«ta;  aDdbelora 
prooeedisg  farther  it  ia  adTiMible  to  atk  and  answer  the 
oft-repaated  qucatton,  *'How  may  a  bntterilj  be  distin- 
gniahed  from  a  moth  T* 

To  answer  thia  qneetion  aatUfactorfly  one  might  aeazoh 
In  Tain  through  the  text-booka  of  adenee.  The  anawera 
gifen  are  plausible  enough,  but  are  contradicted  by  the 
snbaequent  atalements  of  the  very  authors  who  sdTanoe 
them. 

A  careful  atudy  of  the  whole  of  the  Lepidoptera, 
indigenous  and  forei^,  will  be  aafficient  to  coo^inoe  any 
candid  atudent  that  the  division  into  butterflies  and 
moths  is  sn  arbitrary  one^  haying  no  eiiitence  in  nature. 

Tl#  fMt  that  in  the  early  days  of  sotence  the  Lepidop- 
tera— that  is^  the  moth  and  butterfly  order  of  insects^ 
were  separated  into  two  groupa  by  the  form  of  the 
antennn,  or  "horns" — those  with  dubbed  horns  being 
called  Bhopslooers,  and  those  wi  h  other  kinds  oC  horns 
Beterocsca— has  been  suffioient  reason  to  induce  over- 
conaerratiTe  naturalists  to  squander  valuable  time  in  seek- 
ing for  other  diflerenoea  wherewith  to  strengthen  the 
widespread  belief  in  this  unnatural  difision«  but  up  .to  the 
preeent  time  no  character  without  an  exception  has  been 
tarought  to  light 

Aa  the  fallacy  reapeoting  the  antennal  diflerenoea  is  the 
most  widespread  and  the  moat  boldly  asserted,  ctcu  by  the 
best  modem  teachera,  I  ahall  not  here  tax  the  patience  of 
my  readers  liy  disproyiog  the  correctness  of  all,  but  ahall 
jDonfloe  myadf  atrictly  to  thia  one  point 

In  or  ler  to  do  this  I  will  first  quote  a  few  passagea  from 
one  of  the  nuHt  frpquently  consulted  of  modem  works, 
showing  their  contradictory  character,  and  then  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  adduce  fresh  eTidence^  obtained  by  a  personal 
atudy  of  the  order. 

Br.  Paokard,  in  bis  well-known  **  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Insects,'*  makea  the  following  orthodox  statements  : 
'*  Butterflies  are  e^iaily  distingUAhed  from  the  other  groups 
by  their  knobbed  antennao.  In  the  Sphinges  and  their 
alliee  the  feeler<iare  thickened  in  the  middle ;  in  the  moths 
th^  are  filiform,  and  often  pectinated  like  feathers. 

"The  butterflies,  or  diurnil  Lapidoptdra,  are  at  once 
distinguished  from  the  moths  bj  their  knobbed  autennoe, 
thouah  ther  are  sometimes  nearly  filiform. 

•'The  Heeperians,  or  Skippers,  sre  a  Xar^e  group  of 
email  dun-colored  butterflies,  whose  antennaa  have  the 
knob  cur?ed  like  a  hook,  or  ending  in  a  little  point  bent 
to  one  side  reminding  ns  of  theantennie  of  the  Sphinges. 

'**  ZygctnidcB  (Latreille).— This  interesting  group  con- 
nects the  diurnal  with  the  nootaraal  LepiJoptero.  Some 
of  the  forms  (Oistnii)  remind  us  strikinaily  of  the  butter- 
files.  The  group  may  be  recognized  by  the  rather  large 
free  head  and  the  simple  antennie,  which  are  slightly 
swollen  in  the  middle,  or  partially  clnvate,  as  in  Zygrena." 
So  far  Dr.  Packard  ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  a 
closer  iuTcstlgation  will  entirely  set  aside  the  antennal 
character.  HoweT<>r.  not  to  multiply  instquoea  unneoee- 
iirily*  we  will  aimply  ask  the  reader  to  compare  with  na 
the  followfaig  genera,  and  judge  for  himself  (Fig.  5). 

The  most  aatiflfactorr  instance  of  a  deoideilly  knobbed 
antenniB  among  the  motha  oocura  in  the  family  Snhingidm 
and  has  reoeiTed  the  name  of  KhtpahimyekB  (Fig.  6,  b). 
This  genus,  in  tim  form  of  its  feelers,  ao  pmfeotly  amreea 
with  the  butterflies  of  the  genns  PampkUn  (Fla;  6,  a)  that 
it  alone  woul.d  be  sufficient  to  set  Mide  Che  diathietioa  be- 1 


fhft 
pUio%  U  w  take  Ma 
(Fig.S^i),tto 
the  aoMi  abowa  n  Iraea  cC  amaw    IX  im 


Heterooaioiis  gemw  4SyjMSMi 
tincUy  dubbed  Mrteotts^  fe 
abraptly  formed  eren  than  ia 
apedea  of  PaaipAifa: 

The  only  inatanea  known  of  i 
tendency  to  peetination  (likn  tka 
home  ooours  in  the  gSBni 
family  EryeMda.    The  apesita  of 
cued  moniliform  (bead-likal 
which,  by  the  help  of  a  goad  lena 
little  briatlea  projectiog. 

Aa  it  mnat  be  admitted  thai  iho 
into  bntterfliea  and  motiia  is  •  ooa^ 
there  is  not  the  slightesl 
difision  ahonld  not  be  malntaiaed  in  fbm 
order  to  do  thia  aatiaCaetorily  Hia 
charactera  of  the  famfliaa  mitfl  liia  ojo 
tomed  to  thehr  peenliaritiei^  or  hm  wUl  \m 
miatakea.    The  bntterfliea  oonatitaftB  the  linl  flvo  i 
of  the  Lepidoptera»  and  aa  no  two  familias  ona  Im 
cil  in  atractnre  and  habits^  it  will  only  bo 
the  atndent  to  undetaland  the  peonliaritias  of 
large  gronpa  to  enable  Um  to 
bntterfliea  and  mothsL 

The  following  dassfflestjon  of  tha  ao-oallod 
ia  that  prqpoaed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Balei^  and 
nniferMlly  adopted  by  lepidoptariatai 

Fcmiljf  L  NtiiPBALiD&— Front  legs  f  mporfbol  In  hA 
aexes,  in  the  femsle  wautiag  the  taraal  ol^wa ;  in  the  ads 
the  lore  tarsi  quite  rudimentaty,  oondnting  of  one  or  tie 
apineless  jointSi  Pupa  auapended  freely  by  tho  talL 
a  Lower  disco-cellular  ne  tuIc  of  the  hind  wing  perCici 
Bub-family  L  Danainct.'-^lturwn  amooth,  with  flailf 
processes.  Fore-  iring  sub-median  norm  re  of  tho  imsfli 
double  st  its  origin.  (This  sub-family  indadaa  the 
part  of  the  IMicnnidce  of  authors.) 

Sab* family  2.  Satyrincp,  ^lArvn  with  bifid  tails, 
less.    Palpi    of   the  imago   generally   oomprasaed  aai 
fringed  with  long  hair-scales. 

Sub-family  8.  BraBsoHnc&.^LMrwi  generally  with  bsAI 
tails,  spineless.  Hind  wing  of  the -imago  fnrniahod  with 
a  pre-diHooidal  oell. 

Snb-famiiy  4.  Acr(Eince.^lMrw  studded  with  branched 
spines.  Pdlpi  of  the  imago  thick  and  aoantily  oiothii 
with  hair. 

Snb-famil?  5.  H^cmtne^.—LanrsB  studded  with  branched 
spines.  Palpi  of  the  imago  clothed  with  fino  aoalcsL  aad 
hairy  in  front 

b.  Lower  disco-cellnlar  nermle,  at  leaat  of  tho  hini 
wing,  more  or  less  atrophied. 
Snb-family6.  Nt/mphcdnuB. 

Family  IL  Ertoinida.— Six  perfect  lege  in  Ibmale; 
fonr  in  male  ;  the  anterior  tarsi  consisting  only  of  ooe  er 
two  joints  and  spineless. 

Sub-family  1.  Lihytheina.-'^nptk  anapandad  lioalT  hf 
the  tail  /^ 

Snb-ftimily  2.  StalachHna.-^Vnvm  aeemed  rigia|y  hf 
the  tail  in  sn  indmed  position  without  girdkk 

Sub-family  3  ^.vetnt'iK?.— Pnpa  rponmheot  on  n  leaf 
mr  other  objeeti  and  aecured  by  the  tail  aad  ngiidla  aenm 
the  middle. 

Fimiht  Su  L,Tatfffn>jt._Sis  perfect  laaa  |a  i| 
in  r  ^  tacd  wanting  oaa  o^ 


A    BUTTERFLY. 


I 


Unal  eJawi,  bnt  de»*df  &plii6<l  beneatli.     Pupa  Becored 
bj  iba  toil  nod  a  ^rdle  Mcronii  (he  mi4dle. 

Family  L  PArruoKm.n,  — Six  perfect  l<?gf»  in  both  «exea» 
PupA  aeoured  17  the  tuil  sud  a  gtrdle  acro«fl  the  middle. 
(T&e  troe  FnpiiinneA  hii?«?  a  leaMike  npp(*ijdiig©  to  Ih^*  fore 
tibi£D — A  ohariiol«r  which  n p pro li mates  the  family  to  the 
il^pm-idip  Mud  moths. ) 

Sub-CiUDiJjr  1,  Fierime* — Abdomiual  margin  of  the  hind 
wmg  Dot  oarved  inward. 

Sub-famdj  2.  PapiUonifue,  ^Abdominal  margin  of  the 
bind  wing  otir  ini^  in^vard. 

Family  5,  DKspERTDii:.  — 8ix  perfect  legs  in  both  aexoA  ; 
hind  tibirp,  with  few  exceptione,  huving  two  pairs  of 
spar?..  Pupa  secured  bj  maoj  threads,  or  indoaei  in  a 
■light  oocoon* 

lo  order  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  aboTO  olaaaifica- 
lion,  it  is  of  course  Deoesaarj  to  study  the  external  strao- 
titre  af  a  Imtteifljp  psrticalarlj  tlie  Teming  of  the  wings, 
which  is  used  more  than  any  other  character  in  the  deflni- 
tion  of  snb-famities  and  geners. 

The  body  of  a  bnttorlly  is  divideii  into  three  well- 
marked  regions— the  hea^i,  thomx  and  abdomen.  The 
head  is  comparatively  amalt^  and  the  month  purhi  greatly 
•peeialmed  tt>  oa  lo  serye  exclonivelj  for  suctoriiii  pnr* 
pose^  The  mandibles,  prominent  in  most  orders  of  in- 
aeoti^  are  here  rednoed  to  the  merest  rndiments,  and  are 
iudden  un^lor  the  Lairs  which  clothe  the  front  of  the  hrad. 
Between  ih»^m  there  is  a  rndimentary  labrnmt  or  upper 
IiPi  and  bf'low  the  latter  the  proboscis,  or  snoking-tube, 
formed  of  the  mitxilhe.  Each  maxilla  is  composed  of  an 
immense  number  of  short,  transveroe,  muscular  rings,  con- 
vex on  tne  outt*r  Hiirfuce,  but  conoitve  on  the  inner ;  and 
the  tube  i^  produced  by  the  appr  ximation  of  the  two 
organs.  When  not  in  use  they  are  coiled  up  in  the  form 
of  a  watoU-spring  between  the  labial  palpL  In  some 
epecii^  the  exlrouiity  of  each  maxilla  is  furnished  along 
its  anterior  (Iront)  and  lateral  (side)  mnrgiu  with  nnmer- 
ous  little  papillic,  or  proroinencee.  In  Vant^sa  atnlanta 
they  ire  littlQ,  elongated,  bf  11- shaped  bodies.  These 
paplltjn  are  supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  organs  of 
taate. 

The  labial  palpi  in  biittei flies  are  nsually  of  moderate 
siee ;  in  some  genera,  such  as  Liht/Omn^  being  well  devel- 
oped ;  in  the  snb- family  Papiitoninm,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  fjnite  snitdl,  and  do  not  extend  to  the  front  of  the 
head.  They  consist  generally  of  three  join  Is,  of  which 
the  terminal  one  is  most  freqnently  small  and  pointed  ; 
rery  often  they  are  re-curved  in  front  of  the  head. 

If  we  remov^e  the  Fodea  from  the  head  of  a  butterfly, 
we  ahall  f«ee  that  it  consists  of  throe  principal  p  irts— the 
elypens,  or  front  of  the  head  ;  the  epicranium,  lying 
behind  tho  insertion  of  the  antenn.^,  and  bearing  the 
ocelli  and  eyes  ;  snd  the  occiput,  or  hasal  part  lying 
l>ebind  the  ocr^lli.  The  clypens  is  larger  in  the  Lopidop 
tera  than  in  any  other  order  of  insects.  The  eyes  are  vtry 
liige  and  oomp^nnd,  having  nuruerona  fitcets,  each  facet 
being  the  proper  cornea  of  a  diftitict  eye,  and  perfectly 
transparent ;  it  is  convex  both  on  iti  external  and  internal 
surface,  liUa  a  lens.  Immi-d lately  behind  euch  facet  is  a 
layer  of  dark  pigment,  which  covers  the  whole  of  the 
inner  aurf.toe,  excepting  in  the  centre,  vihere  there  is  a 
minute  aperture  to  admit  tho  rays  of  light.  Between  this 
pigment  (which  represents  the  iris)  and  the  end  of  the 
cOfBaa  la  a  «p»C'^  filled  with  watery  moisture,  and  behind 
%\m  iris  of  ^%o\\  oornea  ia  a  little  con  seal  transparent  tKidy, 
with  its  apisx  dtreotei  toward  the  axis  of  the  eye.  This 
body,  which  is  filled  with  vitreous  fiuid,  receive*  the  rays 
ot  light  admitted  throu^'h  the  com^^a,  and  directs  them 
tipr*ii  til  A  r.^iatt,  or  termination  of  the  nerve.     In  addition 


to  these  complic it^d  eyes,  many  L^pidoptpr*  alar*  possess 
a  patr  of  <ioellt,  but  utiuaJy  coucuided  tun(jiig?ii  tho  tuiek 
tiaira  whicu  clothe  the  lieiid. 

Of  the  form  of  the  aurenua?.  or  "horns,'*  I  have  atrimdy 
spoken.  Thnir  function  hfia  been  a  subject  for  dispute 
amongst  nataralistn,  some  asserting  that  they  are  organs 
of  feeling,  o(hir«  of  stnelUttg,  anl  otheis,  again,  of  h^ar** 
ing,  Tbe  expert rnents  of  l^t,  Olemons  uith  some  of  the 
larper  North  Amerlain  Bombyccs,  hi*ve  proved  tbat  they 
assist  in  some  way  in  giading  the  fiigtit  ot  three  insecta ; 
it  is,  however,  quite  possible  thitt  orgiins  which  vary  to 
much  in  straoture  that  they  are  constantly  made  use  of  in 
tbe  discrimination  of  gnnr^  m^iy  have  different  fnuctioDS, 
in  BccorJanoe  with  the  requiremeuta  of  tiia  variutis 
groups. 

Tbe  thoracic  a  tegmenta  form  a  compact  ov)ite  or  round- 
ish mais,  generally  well  covered  with  rather  long  hair. 
The  prothurucio  ring  is  ex*^t9«<dtngly  sm  ill,  tho  ineaotho- 
rax,  on  the  contrary^  being  enormoualy  dt^veloped.  The 
seutnm  is  large,  broadest  t>ehind  the  middle,  and  notched 
for  the  reception  of  the  triungalar  scateHuui,  which  ia 
about  one^oarth  the  size  of  the  soiitum.  The  metathorax 
ifl  trans ver&e,  tind  much  coinprea^d  ;  it  is  little  more  than 
half  the  width  of  the  me^othoMX* 

The  alniomen  is  generally  more  or  less  oval  in  form, 
the  nnmher  of  seamen ts  varying  from  eigiit  to  nine.  The 
genital  armor  of  the  males  varies  greatly  in  different 
genera,  and  is  frequently  used  in  characterizing  allied 
groups  of  species. 

Tbe  wings  are  four  in  number,  the  anterior  pair  being 
most  frequently  of  a  triangular  form,  and  the  posterior 
pair  pear-shaped,  or  8ub-qnadrat»^;  but  numerous  and 
most  extraordinary  exeeptioos  to  this  pattern  oocar. 
Their  boMntiful  coloring  m  prodiiodd  by  mnltitudiuooa 
scales  of  various  ornamentitl  shapc^a,  arranged  in  overlap- 
ping aeries,  much  after  the  pattern  of  Swiss  tilen  (Figs.  8  $1. 
These  scales  are  ioserted  by  means  of  a  peaicle  and  bulb 
into  little  punctures  iu  the  membrane  of  the  wing.  This 
membrane,  which  is  either  colorless  or  of  i\  horndike  hQa, 
is  composed  of  chitiue  (a  sabstanea  constating,  iiocording 
to  Mr.  Children,  of  a  oombination  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen]*  The  aoalee  are  merely  molitioa- 
tions  of  hair  or  bristles,  as  mny  bo  seen  by  studying  the 
wing  of  Callikrra,  or  other  partially  transparent  genera 
nndtr  the  microscope,  when  nnmerons  bristlea  or  haira 
will  bo  seen  mixing  with  the  eciles,  some  of  tho  latter, 
moreover,  Iteing  imperfectly  developed. 

The  surface  of  the  wing  is  divide  1  by  five  principal 
veins,  with  their  branches,  the  vein  nearest  to  the  ante- 
rior m  irgin  being  the  costal  vein  (Fii^.  10,  A).whioh  ia  nsu- 
ally simple,  and  j  uni  tha  margin  near  ita  outer  itiird. 
Tho  second  vein  ia  otilled  the  finbcoetal  (Fig.  10.  b)  ;  it  ii 
always  braisehed,  the  nnmr>er  of  brancOiea,  or  *'  nervules,'* 
seldom  exceeding  five,  and  reckoning  forward  from  the 
base  of  the  wing  toward  the  apex.  In  the  posterior  winga 
these  nervulcs  vary  from  two  to  three  iu  number,  the 
third  t>eing  produced  by  a  dispUoement  of  the  radial  or 
diacuiilal  veia.  The  radia  a  are  simple^  and  nsually  atari 
trom  the  cross-veinleta,  which,  in  most  genera,  unite  the 
aub-ooetal  vein  to  the  median,  and  are  oalled  the  disco* 
cellnlars  ;  but  in  some  inataucea  the  two  radtals  of  the  an* 
terior  wing;i  or  the  single  radid  of  the  poatertnr  wings  are 
abnormally  situated,  the  app>r  radtal  bring  tmitted  as  a 
branch  of  the  anb-oostal,  and  tbe  lower  radial  as  a  fourth 
branch  of  the  meHan.  Tbe  median  vein  (Fig*  10,  c)  ia 
placed  almost  in  the  central  lauRttnditial  line,  and  nor* 
mally  emits  iiiree  nervniea,  wutoh  are  reckoned  to  the 
ofder  of  iheir  emiaaton^ — ttmt  is,  from  the  base  inward  the 
outer  mar^iiu.    Tne  aULt)-nx^a4\%UA^Mi.^V^V^%^\>a»^^'^s^^^ 
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interspaces,  nftmed  after 
the  veins  vbich  inclos© 
them.  The  wing,  tben, 
u  ill  be  divided  as  folJows : 
Costftl  region^  sub-coatal 
region,  first  to  fourth  eub- 
costol  interapaoea,  first 
and  secood  dis^yoidol  or 
radial  interspaces,  second 
and  firat  median*  ioterno- 
median^  aabmedian^  in* 
ternaL  It  may  also  bo 
Sf'parated  into  itnaginarj 
areas^  such  aa  the  basal^ 
costal*  sub-costal,  disooi- 
dal,  median,  internal, 
discal,  opical,  external 
and  anal :  all  these  terms 
being  Vdluabl©  in  indicat- 
ing the  general  position 
of  the  markings. 

The  legs  of  btitter flies, 
fis  in  other  insects^  are 
six  in  number ;  but  in  the 
higher  and  conseqnentlj 
more  specialized  families, 
the  anterior  pair  is  more 
or  less  aborted*  partioii* 
Isrij  in  the  mala  sex, 
■where  it  frequeutlf  looks 
like  a  little  tnft  of  hair 
rather  than  a  limb.  Their 
thickness,  lcnj;tb,  halri- 
iie88»  tbd  lengtli«  nojnber 
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or  absence  of  their  spines,  and  their  presenoo  or  ahm 
of  tufts  or  fans  of  hair  are  all  oh.iraclaf8  •oogbl  foe;  i 
stndied  with  interest  by  the  students 

Of  the  number  of  butterflies  existhiif  upon  litis  gl 
is  impossible  at  present  to  speak  deftQitelj.     Vp 
present  time  somewhere  about  twelve  thouBftod  i 
known.     Oae  thing  is,  bowoTer,  certata,  tliAl  |bo  ] 
see  of  these  beautiful  inseets  the  j^realer  cUfBoat^  dd  i 
experience  in  dis- 
criminating     be* 
twee  a  the  crowds 
of   closely  *  allied 
forms  which  con* 
stantly    arrive 
from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 


It  implies  a 
want  of  feeling, 
amonntingalmost 
to  baseness,  to 
deride  any  one  on 
aocoant  of  bodily 
defects,  Bvery 
generous  man 
avoids  even  the 
elighteet  allnsion 
to  anch  miafor- 
tunea. 

A  EuPTrRE  in 
the  friendship  o! 
sensitive  and  re* 
fined  natures  is 
generally  aeriooa 
in  itfl  oonse* 
quenoea.  Coarse 
etonea,  when 
fraotnred,  may  bo 
cemented  again, 
preoions  onee 
never. 
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HOW  ltU.SSlAN  GIRLS  ARE  COURTED, 

Lots  ia  tlie  8aui©  the  wurld  over»  but,  "  cotirtiDg  "  is 
miLnAged  vety  tliffereijllj  in  diflereut  coantriea.  Ruasian 
oourtifig»  among  the  middle  oiaaBee,  U  pt^culiftr.  TUe 
flfit  Wliit-Saodftj  after  iLe  ^onug  girl  is  acknowledged 
bj  hb£  mother  to  be  of  marriagoubltt  jeara,  she  is  taken 
to  the  Peteisburg  Summer  Oiirden,  to  join  the  "bridal 
promenade***  TUb  ooQiiiats  of  the  daughters  of  the  llua- 
•ian  tradesmen  valkiog  in  prooesaioo,  followed  by  their 
parenta.  Up  end  down  they  go»  pretending  to  chat  witii 
each  other 
and  ti>  take 
no  notioe  of 
Iha  jonng 
m  6  n  ^ —  the 
tradesmen's 
8onf«  dreesed 
in  their  best 
dothes — who 
walk  in  an- 
other  prooet^ 
fiion  on  the 
other  side. 
However, 
ererjrnowand 
then,  some 
jonng  fellow 
elipa  ont  of 
his  proper 
imnk  and  adds 
himiell  to  the 
line  of  girls 
on  the  other 
flida,  speaking 
to  one  par- 
tiAnlarlj.  Tbe 
parents  of  the 
girl  join  in  the 
oonvenatioo^ 
and  eoon  tue/ 
leava  the 
promenado 
and  are  jaioed 
bj  the  parents 
of  the  joong 
man*  OoDer- 
ally*  the  old 
folks  have 
talked  it  well 
oTor  before, 
bQl  on  this 
ooQuioQ  ererj 
CUM  pretends 
to  be  snr- 
prised.  On 
the  next  day 

»  female  confui^nt^  oalls  on  the  girrs  pare d Is  and  re- 
quests her  hand»  This  granted,  all  the  relations  on  both 
sides  meet  and  argne  about  the  portion  to  be  given  with 
the  girl.  If  this  is  not  satisfactory,  all  is  at  an  end  ;  if 
it  is  what  is  expecte<l»  the  betrothal  takes  place. 

The  bride  and  bridt^^groom  kneel  down  upon  a  great  fur 
mal^  and  the  bride  takes  a  ring  fr  »m  her  finger  and  give^ 
it  to  the  bri  leproom,  who  retnms  the  gift  by  another 
The  bride's  mother  meanwhile  ornmbles  a  piece  oT  bread 
OTsr  her  daughter's  ht*.Ad,  aud  her  father  holds  the  image 
of  his  daaghtf^r'a  patron  saint  over  his  future  son^in-law*s 
weli-bmshed  looks.     As  they  arbe  the  bridetmaids  aing  a 


auiaxjaiKO  ths  atrNSnuii,^  ski  faos  (KM)^ 


w»jdding  song.  The  guests  each  bring  forward  a  preseol 
of  some  sort  Wine  is  hanJeil  ubout,  and  some  one  aays 
it  is  bitter  and  needs  sweetening.  Upon  this  the  bride- 
groom kisses  the  bride— the  sweetness  being  supposed  to 
be  profided  by  this  kiss— salutes  the  company  nnd  takes 
his  leavoi  on  which  the  bridesmaids  aing  a  iong  with  a 
ohorus  something  Like  this  : 

**  FarewoU,  happy  brldogroom, 
But  retom  to  be  still  more  tiajipy/* 

Conrting-time  has   now  begun.     Every  evening  tbe 

lo?er  comes 
to  h-s  lady's 
homo  with  a 
present,  which 
ia  always 
somet  h  i  ng 
good  to  eat— 
gen  eral \j 
cakee  or  su^ar 
p  1  ti  m  s.  He 
m  a  k  0  B  lova 
under  rather 
awkward  cir- 
ca m  s  t  anoei^ 
for  tlie  btides- 
maids  sit 
alx)ut  the  be- 
trothed pair 
in  a  GirQl«v 
singing  songs 
desoriptiTO  of 
their  happi- 
ness. 

The  last 
evening  of  the 
courtship  ia 
enlivened  by 
the  pres^ita- 
tion  of  the 
gifts  of  tie 
bridegroom, 
which  n^ust 
inolndd  sosp, 
perfumery^ 
brnsbes  and 
oombs*  On 
r^oeivf  n  g 
these,  the 
bridesmaids 
instantly  carry 
the  bride 
away  to  wash 
lier,  dress  her 
hair,  nnd 
perfume  her 
pocket-  hand* 

kerchief.  Thus  touched  up,  the  retnms  to  the  company* 
aod  the  bride's  father  gives  his  future  son-in-law  the  mar- 
riage portion,  which  he  takes  home  with  him  in  a  neat 
bag. 

The  next  morning  he  returns  for  the  lady  herself.  She 
rect^itres  him  with  her  hair  ua braided  and  flowing  down  her 
back  They  are  married  by  the  eeremoniea  of  the  Greek 
Ohuroh«  and  the  old  folks  never  go  to  the  Wddding- 
dinner. 

Those  eternal  bridesmaids^  whom  they  must  hate  by  this 
time,  are  ihere^  however,  still  on  duty,  and  the  evening 
doses  b/  the  bhdd  kneeling  down  and  pulling  ofi  lier 
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hiuiband*8  boots,  to  proye  her  intention  to  be  an  obedient 
and  BabmitiaiTe  wJe. 

Goud-uatnred  bridegrooms  generally  hide  jewelry  or 
money  in  tlieir  boots,  wbicu  the  bride  may  take  possession 
of  as  balm  for  her  pride. 

After  the  wedding-Jay  the  parents  begin  to  give  feasts, 
and  keep  it  np  a  week,  and  it  is  not  until  all  this  is  over 
that  the  *'yoaog  conplo^'see  tnose  blessed  bridesmaids 
take  their  departure.  They  are  then  compelled  to  kiss 
them,  thank  tbem,  and  give  each  a  present 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  SHOES  AND  STOCKINOS. 

..Thkowing  the  ^Ebe  after  jtha  weScTeT^air  was,  no 
donbt,  intended  as  an  angury  of  long  life  to  the  bride.  In 
Yorkshire  the  ceremony  of  shoe-throwing  is  termed 
**  thrashing,**  and  the  older  the  shoe  the  greater  the  luck  ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  Kent  the  mode  of  procedure  is  some- 
what peculiar. 

After  the  departure  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  the 
■ingle  ladies  are  drawn  np  iu  one  row  and  the  bachelors  in 
another.  When  thus  arranged  an  old  shoe  is  thrown  as 
far  as  possible,  which  the  fair  eex  run  for,  tbe  winner 
being  supposed  to  have  the  best  chance  of  marriage. 

tihe  then  throws  the  shoe  at  the  gentlemen,  wlien  the 
first  who  gets  it  is  believed  to  have  the  same  chance  of 
matrimony.  A  somewhat  similar  custom  prevails  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  bride's  shoe  is  thrown  among  the  guests 
at  the  wedding,  the  person  who  Bucceeds  in  catching  it 
being  8upxK)sed  to  have  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  mar- 
riage. 

Many  angnries  ore  atill  gathered  from  the  ahoe.  Thus 
young  girls  on  going  to  bed  at  night  place  their  shoes  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T, 
repeating  this  rhyme : 

"  Hoping  this  night  my  true  love  to  see, 
I  place  my  shood  in  the  form  of  a  T." 

As  in  the  cnse  of  the  Etocking,  great  importance  is  at- 
tached by  many  superstitious  persons  as  to  which  shoe 
they  put  on  first,  in  allusion  to  which  Ljtler,  in  his 
"Hudibras,"  says  ; 

"  Augustus,  having  b'  oversight. 
Put  on  the  left  she  *fore  the  right, 
nad  like  to  have  been  slain  that  dny 
By  soldiers  mutin'lng  for  pay." 

An  old  writer,  speaking  of  Jewish  customs,  tells  us  that 
"some  of  tliem  observe,  in  dressing  themselves  in  the 
morning,  to  put  on  the  right  stocking  and  right  shoe  first 
without  tying  it  Then  afterward  to  put  on  the  lelt  shoe, 
and  so  return  to  the  right,  that  so  they  may  beg^n  and  end 
with  the  right  shoe,  which  they  account  to  be  the  most 
fortuuato. 

A  Suffolk  d 'gorerel  respecting  the  "wear  of  shoes" 
teaches  us  the  following: 

"Tip  at  tho  too:  live  to  see  woo; 
Wear  at  the  side:  live  to  be  a  bride; 
Wear  at  tho  ball:  live  to  spond  all; 
W'oar  at  the  heel :  live  to  save  a  doal." 

A'j:)ong  some  of  the  many  charms  in  which  the  shoe  has 
been  found  elBcaoious  may  bo  mentioned  one  proctico.l  in 
the  North  of  England,  where  the  peasuntry  to  cure  cramp 
or  avert  it,  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  their  shoes  across. 


A  GENEBous  mind  identifies  itself  with  all  around ;  bat 
•  lelfiflU  one  identiliea  all  things  with  self. 


fiECENT  FUOGRESS  IN    SCIENCE 

A  New  Jkbset  MASTODOx.-The  diacorery  of  a  mastodon  tkik- 
ton  near  Iroenuld,  N.  J.,  adds  to  the  evldeaoe  that  aume  of  Ihm 
huge  creatures  must  have  survived  until  a  period  tpMAoi^aS^ 
quite  recent.  The  bones  were  fonud  by  a  farmer  while  diggiui 
trench  for  draiuhig  a  swampy  meaduw,  ond  examined  by  dl 
Hamuel  Lock  wood.  The  tuslu  were  nearly  eii;ht  feet  long,  bat  too 
much  decayed  to  be  preberved.  Tho  bones  of  tne  head,  wbiek 
were  lying  within  two  feet  of  the  surface,  were  ao  soft  as  lobe 
ousily  cut  with  a  stmde.  They  were  nearly  the  color  of  Che  Uiek 
vep:etuble  mold  of  the  meadow,  and  therefore  almost  indiitiik- 
Kuistiable.  Hut  a  careful  lospeotlou  Bhowe4l  that  tbe  front  psitd 
tho  head  was  f^roatly  similar  to  that  of  the  elepbiiut  of  the  prsNBt 
(lay,  excr^pt  that  tbe  forehead  was  abnonnully  high.  By  a  diir 
iovestiKHtioii  of  tho  skull,  numerous  air-colls,  some  of  theiai 
iuch  in  dlA'Dctor,  woro  fuuud.  The  boue  of  the  fikall  was  of  I 
linmeD'«e  thickm^ss,  but  completely  honeycombed  with  tbeMll^ 
cells.  These  colls  had  become  filled  with  the  flbrona  roots  d 
f'lants  wbioh  extended  tbrouffh  the  entire  skull.  After  dlgRtag 
through  tho  skull  aud  coming  to  the  lower  part  of  tbe  heiid.tlini 
or-fmir  more  teeth,  similar  in  shape,  sire  nad  weiirht  to  that  ihi 
roady  described,  were  found.  The  teeth,  unlike  the  tusks  asi 
boues,  were  In  a  remarkably  Rood  state  of  prescrvatlnn.  The  a- 
plorittion  wan  continued  until  the  entire  body  was  laid  bare.  Be- 
neath tbe  b<me8  was  found  a  bed  of  sand,  upon  which  tbe  aninal 
had  evidently  lain  down  to  die.  The  bonne  of  the  body,  though 
f^reatlv  decomposed,  were  plainly  distlngnlsbable,  and  the  poi^ 
tioQ  or  the  animal  was  ascertained.  It  was  lyinir  with  tta  head  Id 
the  northeast.. and*  its  logs  stretohed  oat  at  lenirth  at  rlRht  sbkUi 
to  its  bt-Kiy.  and  its  head  inclined  toward  Its  chest  The  radoa 
about  Fmnhold  is  bt^lieved  by  fceologists  to  iuive  been  reeotllj 
raised  above  the  suriace  of  the  ocean. 

Thr  Bichest  Tin-mine  in  thk  World Of  the  western  half  of 

Tasmania  but  Utile,  comparatively  speaklni^.  Is  known.  Xiit» 
sected  by  lofty  mountain  ranges,  split  aaunder  in  every  dlieetioe 
by  precipice- walled  gullies;  varied  bv  wide-spreading  hsathr 
plains,  tbe  pasturage  of  which  Is  generally  Inferior;  or  bytaa 
loresr-t  of  etic  ilyptU  giant  trees  in  many  Instanres  attaining  aa  al* 
titude  of  more  tnan  SOOfeet.  with  a  girth  of  sixty  feet  and  upwaid; 
or,  again,  by  undulating  country,  ao  densely  covered  with  aerab 
as  to  be  almost  impraotical^lo  even  to  an  ezperienoed  boahmaii. 
and  subject  to  a  rsinCall  estimated  at  110  inenee  por  annum ;  tha 
fHr  west  of  this  lovely  island  haa  been  explored  and  "  prospected,* 
but  never  8ettle<l«  There  are  one  or  two  camps  of  tlmlM»r-fettaci 
on  the  coast,  aud  in  the  nonhweat  districts  a  few  apood  Mts  of  paa* 
turage  have  been  taken  up  for  atock-raiaing,  but  evidence  of  ngu- 
lar  aettlement  of  the  country  exiata  not.  I'o  the  westward  of  tbo 
Hurrey  Hille,  however,  in  the  County  of  Rossell,  nnd  at  adiataaet 
of  a  KH)  miles  from  Diunoeeton.  lies  Mount  Bisohofl,  and  ben  a 
few  adventure- s  found  tin  in  1872.  A  company  wns  formed,  and 
workinga  were  commenced;  an  eminent  mineralogist  reportad 
that  the  mountain  waa  almoat  a  maas  of  i|d,  the  ore  yielding 
from  aeventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal ;  large  smeltiDf- 
woiks  wore  erected  at  Launoeston,  nnd  la  the  year  1876  I.OfW 
tons  of  tin  were  niised.  Twonty-flvo  shillings  only  have  been  paid 
up  on  each  ahare.  but  tlie  pn^sent  market  price  is  from  £60  to  ££9. 
the  company  during  the  last  four  years  having  ivaid  a  dividend 
every  two  nionths  of  ten  shillings  per  share.  A  fortunate  gentle- 
man in  Holmrt.  who  expended  £875  in  the  purobat^o  of  00  sliaxes 
in  1873.  now  rt-Joicos  in  tlie  receipt  of  £2.1^')  ayear  ns  the  income 
of  his  investment,  and  is,  no  doubt,  thoroughly  satisflod  with  bis 
outlay. 


ExTHAcnoN  OF  Nickel.— The  Tho.*ipaon  process  consists  i 

tiaily  in  first  rendering  the  nickel  nmgnetlc  and  t  en  separating 
it  from  the  materials  with  which  it  is  mechanically  mixed  by  a 
magnetic  separator.  In  the  caae  of  oxldteed  componuds  It  la  de- 
sirable to  reduce  them  to  the  metallic  eondition.  The  oompoundB 
of  nickel  with  sulphur  would,  in  a  number  of  cases,  be  twst  separ- 
ated by  bringing  them  into  the  state  of  sub-sulphide,  in  wnich 
condition  nickel  is  also  magnetic  When  nickel  occurs  with  heavy 
metals  the  magnetic  £iop  iratlon  should  be  done  before  fusion,  aa 
the  nickel  would  then  enter  into  alloya  from  which  tho  magnet 
could  not  Sf'parate  it.  Where  nickel  occura  with  Iron,  Meaars. 
Eaatis  and  Howe  have  proi>ORed  to  treat  either  natural  orartlflelal 
oxidea  with  a  m<xture  of  cart>onis  oxide  and  carbonio  add.  or 
other  reducing  and  oxidizing  gases,  in  such  proportions  that  they 
are  capable  ofreducing  tbe  nickel  so  nearly  to  the  raeiallio  stale 
as  to  render  it  magnetic,  but  still  containing  so  much  carbonio 
iicid  or  other  oxidizing  gas  a»  to  bo  unable  to  nnlooe  iron  to  that 
oondition.  Kxrx^Hmonts  mndo  with  Canadian  nickel  ores  ga'^'e  a 
concent ra^.o  c«.»utaining  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  nickeU 

Mehrrs  H.  Y.  CiSTNF.R  «V  UwoTHMi,  analytical  chemists,  of 
Vow  York,  have  i)atontoil  a  innchino  for  tho  manufacture  of  boae 
black  and  nmmonln,  which  promisoa  important  results.  The  pro- 
cess consists  in  passing  crushed  bone  continnonoly  thnmgh  a 
heated  vessel  or  cylinder,  charring  tiie  bone  thorebv ;  tlien  con- 
ducting it  without  exposuro  to  nn  air-tight  roceptncre,  when  It  Is 
cooled,  nnd  tho  gases  subjoctod  to  such  chemical  action  as  to  re- 
cover all  the  ammonia.  Hy  this  process  the  bone  bhiok  and  salts 
of  ammonia  are  produc^-d  continuously  at  a  groat  saving  of  time, 
labor  and  heat.  Tho  i-atcnteos  have  erected  in  Jeraev  Cit  y.  at  oon- 
slderable  o<Mit  nn  exp«>rimeutal  machine,  which  h.ia  been  vlalted  by 
a  number  of  ohemioal  oxi>erta,  all  of  whom  unite  In  pronoanclng 
it  a  great  auocess.  not  only  as  a  piece  of  ingenioos  neobanlan, 
but  for  the  superior  ouallty  of  tta  producta.  With  a  or^nHumlBg 
oapaeity  of  one  ton  of  bone  i>nr  day  the  patentnea  elalm  thai  they 
can  effect  a  savhig  of  over  tNTcnty-nvo  por  cent 
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K  rontrlbv^tlon  to  ' 


»aottoii« 

-iiivo  to 

it  by  the 
luceJ  in 

'Um  pro- 
I  contact 

t  her  mo- 


iicmr  OF  Flvsitt. 
3ty  of  flHtso  h 
int  elect romr^; 
Jflliml  prilif  1 

ulhof  hi 

lln  r--  ir.M  .  .     1  li  ,  I 

ft  of    "■o::it,,|H!,.Mt      ,■ 
9)0,  Itut  Uio  U^iuti  V 

hisii}.     'J'r>  this    (4|*.v  I. 

3.  tiito  to  tbu  in'^4in'to^tx^[it  ^luto  of  ijio  eU^ciro^les.    Iho 

T  rtn'l  njirtin^  of  \\\f^  f^Jcf^trio  rxclTHtfou  ii»  inddpeodent  of  th« 

I  Mt  on  tito  Dutuie,  surfac*^,  (HiitdlUrin 

.  on  fhen&turuof  I hf^  liurnfng i^sooj. 

-  J  may  be  oomt/mQd  in  aexies  Of  gill- 

MoiJitiuiti^  ami  au  furtu  u  Iliimu  battery. 

iNiDOfst  IK  THK  rsHTKii  hiTATEi>.— The  ^J^inal  Bervic®  Offloa 

^\«  li  tituilyof  the  lifJO  toinndoe?  reconled  in  Uit^  UnfteJ 

diinn^  tho  pn?*t  f?lKhty-peven  yonri*.  aitd  UndM  tfiAf  huoii 

'  '         'jntky  lu  June.     ^\^llI«  ihev  "    *  :m  tt> 

!    of  tho  t«<HUy-fuur.  \h*:y  do 

nrni    »lx    P.M  ;  fotiiiidooB  vo 

bOttt  A  fifth  of  a  mllo;  thuy  prevail  chMly  in  nd 

Pl«wid«i  ine  n*r  nmon  *  ^  .*..a  It.  ,»,  .f  .....I   ...   i  ,,.(. 

«nlxty*two  la  tho  la  ir- 

itl*f<i:»9  iiTft  •*ilM   lu  iliH 

v^t  oatimut  riy  toma- 

1        .:  iM>ntb  fti  i     .  i  _      Drt  were 

^,iuua  lUoiUmaj^o  to  pro^jt^rty  Hggt^gtUod  uboul  ^^,U)0,0>)0. 

mm  ■j'"-::^stl'r€iieJtplniii!tion     «iM:?»f\«f  Iv*^  nt  Inn^*  fo  t^anj^  who 

-mSlon    of  VtLlUilbl>3    l:i:..r.nn   -^    -l-    -Ir'Mi    .if    t  «1 .  w  ■  x^:*!}!- 

in  vrhicbtJl*!  \it*sil  l>'.'.i,  [■.■;■  t  j  i?  r:'-v  !■;    ,>i:..rr-il  for 

^^'fi  I'licoa  ieali2>?d  l>i  it     'J  '  ^  auld  to 

tM>  book^  Wf»ro  epe^-^inlly  j  i  /  exclude 

.t  Um  itLzhiln;!  fjf  tho  toom    .      ,  ,  laoe  built 

»f  otitir«lvfroru  this  cmllug  and  with 

Xii  ^AR  hnni  etur  b^ten  p^rroUtod 

^         T  Ut  op.  b«lng  rarely  oa- 

i^«a  Kvero  not  gl&z^d  or 

lis  la  tr>Qt  to  Hdmlt  of 

■^[1  I  of  the  lijoiu  b«lng  <^rt*futiy  r&gnUtod 

Ht  <u6  and  d^y&efis.    To  reiaideiitd  In  ttio 

Plh'  3  ut'elul. 

fiTXTNa— During  a  heatry  thuLd«ritorm 

<^""fy, which  biatt^d  aeireral  houm.n  hilt, 

as  struck  by  ligUtDlng.  «iid  hug* 

m  throi^n  down  oa  tho  jmbllfl  r'i*d 

irhDg  up  Ihe  road  and  th«  Talioy  at  the 

^       Yhe  toul  weight  of  the  falleo 


but    (t)    Tl 

op,    hrr 


hot..... ,  to.,. 
nliaa  from  L 
I  of  rooic  aa<l 
tJi«  liltl  OTerhun, 
dda,  and  suspending  tnillle, 
\  a^Umj^ted  at  4oo  tone. 
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iMtOKB  ee^ms  to  be  a  bigger  man  thiin  rn'sidoni  Jlrtliiir* 
Sey  Isn't  able  to  paaa  the  caniil  hlU  over  hia  veto, 

nay  serm  s  pamdojr,  but  it  le,  nevertbeleaa,  a  ffict,  Uiat,  hHa 
»oD  whai<9Vor  part  of  the  body  you  will,  the  blow  ia  sore  to  go 
Mft  stumnoh. 

|p  hay  whtle  the  fiun  ^hinea"  Is  a  vonerable  old  adage, 
PrtboauQ  sblnlugln  the  tili^etles,  the  maa  who  makoa  hay 
b  gti  tuiifitruck. ' 

otnsii  tann  having  aako  J  a  girl  If  be  might  go  home  with  her 
lntflng-o!iu«  and  t>eon  rofu«ed»  suld,  '*  You  ro  na  fuil  of  airs 
tifiieai-bijx  "  '•  iN.^fhni»9  &o/'  *4he  rwtmiod  \  **  but  If  1  am,  I 
;o  with  a  crahk." 

K  \\fiTn  nh\  didit'tsomo  of  vou  firemen  save  the  pta&o  that 
.  / "  aaked  A  geutteiuan  of  the  eiiginetrr  of 
m]^  **  Wo  couldn't  aavettieplaao  beeauae 

^m  gnotlemnn  r'»n«titty  tr>^t  hi?  \Tff<?,  and  n  yoting  mfift 
who  cjii  liiughtor« 

ieaame  ^  a't  hef* 

waa  ther,. ...     ,_:  ^,,  — -  .^^  -.     -    i  {* 


i 


^  ^  -  ^ ^ -  long;  It 

Is  only  your  Imagination  that  makfii9  it  aoem  aa  long  as  ft  oo^ 
baud  to. 


A  TAi X  man  applied  for  a  p>^ 
know**"*  ho  waa  iiHkod«    "I  d 
*'  but  I'm  toll  enough  to  look  ov 


*'  What  do  you 
h*i  re|»lM; 

•  gut'' 


OAtlWlX*S   THBOnr   BACKWAM . 

Ever  since  1 

On  h«r  ii 
Mtin  haa  laiu  ui.-i  mim.ii  lu  ij;nif  pi** 

liy  tho  moist uro  of  his  tmwin; 
Buf  tliM  apo  waa  much  tO(>  eitsvef 

To  becooio  tho  serpenv**  proy, 
f^o  ho  tolie  nor,  and  he  nevt^r 

Turna  a  hair  the  livelong  day. 

Anthropoids  ana  never  sordid, 

h 

'ink, 

V*  lukoUckle, 

TL  ,=  ,  u  .  ..  .   :  ,     u-kel 

>or  Ui<»  (^rgau'grliidvt  e  gala. 

0r-,"  ♦>'""  --orn  the  rfi*    ''  .-.>"^,y 
,  J   re^tlota,  '^sl 

A  I.  rn«,  I'vf^  k;  ly 

■ior*8  pllla, 
No'er  to  if^iinbie  or  to  intn  pate  o'ar 
rilea  of  unreoilpiod  billd. 

A  Pbkkch  writer  saja  there  was  oneo  In  thi«  envlrona  of  Botiaa 
a  mlllur'a  daaghtor  eo  pretty  and  »o  cruel  tlmt  the  aighft  of  bar 
lovers  alone  serv&d  to  turn  the  sails  of  hor  fiither  a  mtH. 

W**^  ifsnm  »ivfkr  n  i^^ffftf  example  of  the  witty  and  coodae  form 
of  ex  i  vvor  ot  tur^  grim  man  i\ho,  when  aslcad 

abou  <  ighi>or,  fiententiouBly  repUod,  "  Miatar. 

I  don  i  Kiii^n^  very  qiu^mi  ebottt  hlui,  but  my  impresaioa  la,  hei\l 
mako  a  flrsi-etaM  atca^ger.'* 

THi  D0NE*r.-(A  noNrrrs  tkom  katlub,  dhawx  with  las 

"DQ'iike3ra  are  the  final  flower;^  of  long  agea  of  native  erotu^ 
tlon«  lh«  nuinral  head  and  op'Wu  of  one  grent  line  of  mammalian 
development.  To  doubt  their  intelUgence  ie  to  impugn  tne  whoto 
conduct  of  nature,  ,  .  ,  Poakey-a  eunnot  hdp  hefnif  clever  .  «  , 
Thuy  du  not  repreaeut  mere  etrandf^d  and  struggling  rellea  off 
older  typos,  like  the  very  silly  Kjin*;urooa  and  Am-eaiera  mad 
Hedgehogs.  ...  I  ft?el  a  genviJia  respaot  tor  mery  donkev  I 
meet,  when  I  romAmb«>r  thai  It  wmi  the  mere  accidental  pofcattsaloa 
of  aa  O|»poaabjo  - '       '  "    -  -  v  ancestors  a  »iart  over  hia  lo 

iLo  raoo  for  th<^  ttth  toward  the  verv  close  oC 

tho  tertiary  per  J  X(*turc*    lyUraat  Alien. 

How,  (lower  of  nature,  could  It  coma  to  paaa 

Miitt  %v*s  eh'jd'jJ  f*av    *a?<  stuftlJ  hh  an  iics***f 
WliV  Ihnft  ' 


■.'0— tU    lll'J- 

r  an  old«M 


3  I 


ajKf'  thy  pat«^ 


old  lady,  agf^fl  i^lTty.  was  seated  mending  hef  son*a  atoek- 
ne  fe«i]t>urb«i,  wh«fa  a  iramp  ent*>r«Mi  j 
1      Theuld  tndy  went  to  the  jiaiitrvp  | 
••'<' rammed  fipoctA**i'*>*  «»'r*-  fnu^^  j 
'>i  my  apeoa  **    1  1  H*  , 

^#nt  to  a  bur  ii  re*  ' 

t«t  aod  totd  biiii  Uifii  it  he  \ 

Ml'  H,  pha  would  shoot  hUn  I 

m*  ^ctafllea  from  hU  pooket 

'   '  .  u.    "  N  o w/'  said  she.  '*  eat  what  I  have 

►ut/*  He  ato  and  departed.  When  hot 
u^»^iw^.  ..^.^,^.«..T^i,  the  old  htdy.  sgaln  taking  tho  revolver 
119  trareaUt  said  to  him,  "  Augustus,  tow  do  you  cCN)k  this 


:'.  '"^'.Inh 

Tu    .J: 

And  ^51  .-«, 

I   fgt-    ,     ^      .,  .    ,:,    ■  .  ■    [-M, 

As  o'er  iuy  s^nbtts  Uiy  vai>t  tumiVA  ^^tad ; 
>or.  hud  1  not  poastisaed  thta  bsek^tmid  thumb. 
You  would  have  spoken  words  n*  ■*  '  '^'-'!5  dumli 
Vours  It  would  have  been  en  f:  ^% 

%Vhflo  my  vooation  would  havo  .  Jiy. 

Thb  accident  alone  gave  me  the  ttart 
hy  vvhjf^b  I  ride  while  you  do  draw  the  eart. 

i  'ir.cti    t  liv  k|TiH»;i(>  uirh    *l    !  i  rotliiT's    Ttlidty 


"^^mciij.  lui 'U  tii'l^i  ciiiiu]  i<J  "  wrn'j  ujo  ^m 


uSS»*f 


A  f  ATiiaa  oomplninod  bitterly  of  tho  wny  bla  cbtldren  de- 
fcttoye*!  their  elothing.  He  said,  '*  When  I  wa»  a  boy  I  only  had 
one  auU  of  obdhes,  and  I  had  to  take  care  of  iu  I  waa  only  ai^ 
Vowed  one  pair  of  shoes  a  year  in  lho»a  dars.**  There  was  a  pauaa, 
and  th<^n  tho  oldest  boy  spoke  up  and  snid,  "  I  tuiy.dsd.you  havt 
a  macli  easier  time  of  it  utj\y  you  ato^UYlAg  with  ual" 
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lliese  nre  trBdiiional  and  famous  names  in  llie  great  citj*8 
luBtory,  You  cross  over  from  the  MaanoQ  fioast*  aud 
|>aM  iitoxig  Threadaeedle  Street  toward  tha  Royal  Ex* 
chaog«t  At  yott  w*llt  m!oug,  jour  attention  will  bo  ar* 
rested  by  tb^appeiu^ace  of  a  large  and  mildly-imporl^t- 
looking  persondg^,  aUired  in  a  Bcatlt^t  ooAt,  buff  W4iito<^at, 
and  ftsry  cloae^Hitiug  kLee-brt*6ohe9,  tth>  OArriee  in  hia 
liand  ft  Bpecies  of  wand,  sceptre,  or  truncheon*  This  in* 
dlTiciuoU  unlike  the  two  motionless  cartilters  on  the  two 
ttiotionleis  steeJs  at  the  Horse  Gaards,  sways  perpetually , 
tritb  a  mil«l»  ooraplaoent  dignity,  from  one  side  to  the 
oiUur  of  tho  not  large  portal^  before  which  it  is  eyiJeat  he 
is  ttalionml,  tnakiug  wuy  for  respectable-looking  people  to 
'p\S8  in  with^^ut  let  or  hiadraocc,  bat  briogibg.toan  abrupt 
stop  aoy  one  who  oome3  with  tho  least  nppearanee  of  dis- 
repute. He  assumes  no  poae,  puts  on  no  airs— why 
khoutd  be  ?  He  esteems  his  consequence  too  well  assured  for 
any  snob  nonsensOp  for  he  is  in  the  employ  of  the  ^*Qov- 
ertinr  and  Compauy  of  the  Bank  of  England/*  and  yon  aro 
stAnding  at  the  entrance  of  the  famous  edifice  itself. 

Peihaps  you  have  not  taken  arjy  special  notice  of  the 
building,  though  possibly  iu  search  of  it.  Now  you  do 
t^ke  notice  of  it,  and  the  better  to  iaspeet  it^  you  step 
back  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  are  in  full  rlew 
of  ft  peou1iar>looking  structure — low,  windowUsSf  but 
ereoted  with  a  certain  regard  for  architectural  proportions. 
The  front,  on  Thread  needle  Street,  of  the  Ionic  order>  is 
of  fair  style,  not,  however,  calculated  to  insure  special 
common ilatioo.  You  proceed  on  your  tour,  and  enter 
•* Bartholomew  Lane/*  This  is  what  is  called  the  back 
|«ntranoe.  The  architecture  is  much  more  elaborate  than 
that  of  the  front,  for  we  have  Corinthian  columns,  em» 
blematicd  atatae^,  ^itb  other  ornamentation*  Here  you 
oliserve,  from  time  to  time,  coaches  or  wagons,  loaded 
wiib  gold  or  silver  bullion,  which  arrive  to  deposit  their 
treasure,  and  then  depart  From  Bartholomew  Lane  you 
follow  into  Lothburj,  where  you  encounter  a  display  of 
mingled  Greek  and  Boman  architecture,  with  a  triumphal 
(irch  copied  from  that  of  Oonstantine  at  Borne.  Yon  need 
not  atop  to  criticise  time,  place  and  antecedents  of  this 
mixed  work,  or  to  inquire  by  what  sort  of  hocus-pocus 
tbey  should  be  adapted  to  a  money -tern  pie.  One  more 
turn,  and  you  are  in  Princes  Street,  against  which  the 
rank  presents  little  else  than  an  elaborate  dead  wait 
From  Princes  Street  you  wheel  into  Threadueedle  Street^ 
and  find  yourself  at  the  spot  from  which  you  started. 

By  inquiry  you  will  learn  that  you  have  in  your  irregu- 
lar walk  (for  each  side  is  of  different  length)  encompassed 
four  acres,  and  thnt  the  area  repreaenta  a  parish  of  the 
Corporation  of  London.  Perhaps  you  wonder  by  what 
hazard  each  a  curious  pile  oould  be  got  together ;  but  the 
elifioe,  oddly  enough,  represents  the  politic«l  patchwork 
by  wbich  the  Bmk  has  grown  to  be  ft  huge  monopoly, 
wiclliug  a  money  power  with  which  no  instiiution  in  the 
world  can  compjirc  or  has  ever  compared. 

Should  you  have  romantio  prt^ddeotions  for  the  ptist, 
you  will  stop  just  where  you  have  now  placed  yourself, 
and  yield  a  few  moments  to  these  influencesL  You  are 
•tandiog  in  the  very  centre  of  Eomin  London.  Fourteen 
feet  below  you  cm  be  found  a  wealth  of  Roman  recnaioa^ 
ooioi  of  the  reigns  of  various  emperors,  fragments  of 
Ire^ooes,  tessellated  pavements,  lamp?j,  vases,  eandiila.  or- 
namenU  of  many  kinds,  sUaues  of  the  ancient  godf,  and 
various  lururions  emblemi  of  a  Mce  once  the  moat  powers 
fulon  the  globe  ;  while  lower  still  lie  embedded  the  rude 
instruments  of  warfare  and  broken  chnriot- wheels,  fleroe 
tokena  of  the  ancient  Britou  who  so  long  and  aa  stub- 
tamlXTasi9Ud  tha  reterati  hgiom  of  OcDsar. 


of  the  present  article  is  to  giro  the  general  reaiUr  trome 
account  of  the  Bank  of  England,  its  origiOt  it*  object*, 
and  the  manner  in  wtiioli  its  itusinoas  is  oooduoted. 

There  are  many  crude,  odd  notioos  eoiiaecled  in  tba 
popular  mind  wtth  the  word  "  bank/'  lie  origtuftl  neaa* 
iug  is  a  place  for  the  di'poeit  and  mjfekeeptQg  oi  moncj. 
Thii^  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  implies  great  irusi  on  the 
part  of  the  per.^n  who  deposits  bis  money,  and  ft  corre^ 
spending  trust  worthioesa  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive 
the  depoeitk  Out  of  this  simple  relation  has  grown  a 
system  by  which  the  depositor's  funds  are  employed  by 
the  custodian :  and  herein  lies  the  chief  profit  of  the  bsnk 
or  banker,  whose  function  it  is,  be  it  understood,  to  ute 
other  people*s  money.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  bank 
may  not  have  money  of  its  own  to  lend,  but  its  important 
and  responsible  busioess  is  how  safely  to  employ  the 
money  of  others^  yet  be  alwttys  ready  to  respond  to  an  In- 
stant demaiid  for  it  I  pnt  down  this  statement  at  the 
starts  and  beg  the  reader  to  keep  it  lu  mind. 

Banking  busiQOss  is  of  ancient  ori)<in«  Tlie  Qraak 
bankers  frequented  the  markets  and  public  place*,  and 
seated  themselres  on  benches  (hence  the  words  ** banco** 
and  '*  bunk  "),  arranged  where  they  took  in  money  froto 
some  in  order  to  lend  it  to  others.  It  was  not  till  trade 
and  commerce  occupied  the  industries  of  man  that  the 
"bank^^  assumed  anything  like  its  present  form  and  pro^ 
portion* 

Of  all  these  institutions,  three  sttnd  out  as  specially  e& 
coption^d  in  character  and  performance — namely,  the  Bank 
of  Tenioe,  the  Bjuk  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  Bank  of  Eng 
land.  I  ahall  make  a  brief  allusion  to  the  two  first  named. 
The  Bank  of  Venice  is  the  first  bank  in  date  in  the  liift- 
tory  of  Hojjaru  Europe^  Yenice  bad  secured  commerdftl 
and  maritime  supremacy,  but  wa3  hampered  by  perpetual 
contests  with  Genoa,  until  the  Government,  in  order  te 
sustain  itself,  was  reduced  to  tho  necessity  of  making 
forced  loans  on  her  opulent  citizens.  The  interest  on 
these  loans  was  always  punctually  paid  at  certain  ofBeaf 
established  for  thdt  purpose.  These  offices  were  at  latt 
tiL.iK  1171]  merged  into  one  establishment,  and  called  the 
Bank  of  Venice.  The  remarkable  feature  of  this  bank 
was  that,  while  it  received  deposits,  it  paid  out  no  money, 
but  simply  credited  the  amount  on  the  books.  A  check 
on  the  btLuk  was  honored  by  transferring  (he  sum  from 
one  name  to  the  other,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  theas 
credits  were  at  a  premium  over  coio,  which  had  begun  to 
be  largely  dipped,  and  tbns  reduced  in  value.  This 
system,  we  are  told,  for  a  long  period  was  the  admiration 
of  Europe,  the  obtef  instrument  of  Venetian  finance,  and 
the  chief  facility  of  ft  commerce  not  surpasaed  hj 
other  nation.  The  fall  of  the  Venetian  republic  of  ciiui 
Ockused  a  oollapse  of  the  bank; 

In  the  ooutae  of  eventi,  Hollaad,  by  tho  overtbrow  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  ftolueved  commorciiil  supremacy, 
and  came  to  be  the  great  money  eentra.  Tlie  ooins  of  all 
Enrope  found  their  way  end  be^me  curreat  thers^  Most 
of  these  were  worn,  defaoed  or  clipped,  and  the  currency 
waa  espoaed  to  mc. h  inoonvenienoe.  To  remedy  this  and 
fli  the  value  or  par  of  the  current  mon**y  of  tbe  counj 
tbo  merchants,  in  1601),  esUbliahed  tho  Bank  of  Amal 
dtuL  This  bank  asoepted  the  ooins  of  oil  L^unlriMi,  voi 
or  new,  at  their  intrinsic  valoo^  and  paid  for  tbem  in 
coin  of  tho  country,  deducting  only  the  eipenift  of  ni* 
ooiniug.  A  remarkable  p^cu Parity  of  the  bank  wae 
it  did  not  profess  to  le  d  out  aoy  part  of  tUn  an«»ia4*! 
ited  with  It,  but  literally  retained  it  h 
rule  wai  odh-rril  to  for  mr*r^  ^hnn  u  i 
woa  at  lost  broken  to  sust 
i  t^anv^  «tu^  ift\]^l^j>tt>L%^ 
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U  ii  bf  design  tlmt  I  have  thua  brieil/  spoken  of  the 
two  aiioamloa;!  inetttationa  whioU  preceded  the  eqaallj  tx* 
trnonliaa/j  ood  of  ihe  Bank  of  Engknd*  ThU  Hank  waa 
CTa&ted  bj  Aot  of  Ptrliomeot  in  1694  At  that  time  the 
Qovdrnmoal,  iinpoveriahed  by  its  wara  with  France,  and 
compeHtfd  lo  li*vd  readjr  money,  was  borrowtDg  it  at 
•Imoat  Mjr  ato  varying  from  t^renty  to  forty  per  cent,  per 
annum.  These  loans  were  contracted  with  the  English 
Jews,  goldsmiths  and  pawnbrokera  g«^nerally.  The  diifi- 
onlty  ol  raking  money  had  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
inf^motu  isigare,  by  Charles  IL,  of  oyer  ft5,00D,000  de- 
posited by  the  London  goldamiths  with  the  Eicheqaer, 
for  whiobt  ft^ter  seiznr^,  a  trifling  rate  of  interest  only  was 
allowed.  Fmanoiol  matters  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  the 
oommenMQiexit  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  wben 
tho  Oofwrttment  appeared  to  he  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  uBitrcTS.  And  hero  wo  enter  on  a  new  state  of  affaira« 
•  *#»*# 

In  tbd  jear  1B82  there  IiTod  in  Boston,  in  the  Province 
of  MosaaohnsettB  Bay,  a  yonng  Scotchman  by  the  name  of 
William  BitersoQ*  He  was  at  that  time  about  three-and- 
twenty,  and  had  sailed  from  Bristol  to  the  New  World  to 
«cek  his  fortune.  He  was  a  native  of  Diimfriesahire,  and 
came  of  iba  stock  of  the  Oo7enantorfl«  and  was  brought  up 
bj  a  piona  mother  in  the  uncompromising  tenets  of  their 
ere«d.  Ha  left  home  at  sixteen,  and  went  to  Bristol,  which 
was  thctt  a  port  in  close  connection  with  the  American 
Coloeiaa*  He  exhibited  an  intense  fondness  for  active 
CommsroiaJ  lif^,  and  in  due  course  be  emigrated  to  Boston 
and  engD^^  heartily  in  his  favorite  pttrsuits.  Some  of 
these  enterprises  would  now  be  esteemed  of  a  doubt  fill 
character,  but  they  were  held  at  the  time  to  be  in  every 
way  leffitimata  I  refer  especially  to  the  system  of  priva- 
leering,  whereby  the  owners  of  vesseh  made  prizes  on 
their  own  account  of  ships  whose  countries  were  at  war 
inth  England,  His  avocations  certainly  did  not  interfere 
witb  a  careful  adherence  to  his  strict  religions  principles, 
and  no  one  challenged  his  sincerity  when  he  undertook, 
in  common  with  other  pious  laymen,  (o  preach  and  con- 
6u3t  prayer-meetings,  as  ncrasion  demanded.  Ho  mar- 
ried in  Boston  the  widow  of  a  Fnritnn  minister  named 
Bridge,  and  for  several  years  ooonpied  himself  with  trad- 
ing voyages  between  that  pluoo  and  the  Bahama9, 

In  1687  ho  returned  to  Engl  and,  to  Uj  before  the  sov* 
cmgn  a  proposal  for  taking  possossion  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Diirien,  which  he  called  tho  *'  Keys  of  the  Indies  and 
l>4iois  of  the  World,"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
l>arien  scbem**,  the  wisdom  of  which  time  has  fully  viuJi- 
ctated,  notwithstanding  its  miserftblo  failure.  IToablo  at 
the  time  to  eulist  any  of  the  Governments  of  Enrope  in 
the  project,  he  postponed,  bub  did  not  abandon  it  He 
settled  down  to  active  busine.^s  in  Lomlon,  and  is  known 
aa  the  promoter  ol  some  of  the  moat  important  achemrs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city.  James  IL  was  depose J»  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  waa  now  sovereign.  Patcraon  was  one  of 
the  strongest  adhere  tits  of  the  new  dynaatj.  He  saw  tbe 
novomment  W4S  virtnallf  bankrupt,  that  it  was  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  mon^'y-dealors.  In  fac\ 
crippled  aa  Eogbud  was  with  the  French  wars,  and 
obliged  to  rai^a  monpy  literally  from  hand  to  mouth,  her 
floancial  position  was  a  critical  one.  It  was  evident,  then, 
that  the  Government  would  wiUingly  grant  great  eichiaive 
privileges  to  parties  who  would  farniah  a  permanent  lom 
at  a  fixed,  tassonable  ratei  Paterson  seized  upon  the 
idea,  and  as  early  as  1001  urged  tho  establishmeot  of  a 
National  Bank,  to  provide  a  saf a  means  of  investment  and  a 
trustworthy  machinery  for  lending  an^  borrowing  money 
at  proper  ra^'^s  of  ioterej*!  Many  of  the  great  London 
t#d  ia  aoffpoft  of  the  PfdeoW  <^tbera  opp^aal 


il.  whUa  Parliament   bad  not  the  wit  to  perceive  tbal 
wi^dum  of  the  me<*snre. 

It  woold  be  idle  to  attempt  to  give  an  aooonot  of  tha 
fiero©  diacu8a;ona  of  the  next  three  fmti^  am  to  the  expedi- 
enoy  of  iue  maiinure.  C  ^m^nittoee  or  th«i  Housii  ol  Com- 
mous  from  yoar  to  ywir  investigi*ted  the  measure*  till  tUo 
subjeot  got  into  ini^xtnc tbie  o«»oftiiiion.  li  «««  much  liKa 
logiaUtive  commiitotts  and  logialiUva  inveotlgiitions  Dowa* 
Jays.  Norertheiesa,  after  three  years  of  perMsteut  effort 
tho  Act  inoorponiting  the  Qovernur  and  OMmpany  of  tha 
Bank  of  England  was  pasadil  (the  corpurate  name  baa  i 
never  b  an  changr»d),  an  J  on  tha  25th  day  of  April,  109^ 
it  received  tha  Roynl  Assent.  The  capital  of  tha  bank  wai 
8*>.0CH),000  (I  reduce  the  sum  to  our  own  currency  for  ilia 
immediate  convem^nce  of  tho  reader),  which  had  ail  to  ba 
paid  within  n  limited  time.  The  whole  of  this  sum  waa 
to  be  lent  to  tha  Government  at  the  tht^n  low  rate  ot  eight 
per  cent  per  annum.  In  return,  the  Bank  waa  granted 
tna  power  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  bullion  and  for* 
leited  bonds,  and  to  receiva  £20,000  per  annum  for  tiand* 
ling  the  Government  debt  I  should  add  hero  that  WiU 
liam  Paterson  waa  one  of  tho  original  directors.* 

Never  was  a  Bill  paased  under  anch  almost  nniveraal 
oataide  denunciation.  Ttia  Jews  and  the  goldamiths  an« 
deavored  to  howl  it  down.  Both  Whigs  and  Tories  denounced 
it,  while  the  Catholics  eonaidered  it  a  device  of  the  devil 
in  aid  of  the  dtites^tad  Wiillacn  of  Oranga*  But  Parliament 
did  not  dare  leave  the  King,  hotly  engaged  in  a  war 
where  the  honor  of  tha  nation  waa  at  stake,  without 
money,  and  the  Bill  waa  p.issed. 

The  charter  indeed,  was  obtained,  but  would  its  OOQ* 
di lions  ba  complied  with  ?  Bets  were  freely  circulated, 
and  odds  given  that  not  one^third  of  the  required  amoont 
would  be  Bubsorik>ed. 

To  tha  chagrin  of  the  malcontents  the  entire  mm  was  sub- 
scribed in  ten  days,  and  the  whole  paid  to  tha  Exchequer 
in  about  ten  weeks,  aui  the  Bank  of  England  waa  afloat 
It  had  lent  its  entire  capital  to  the  Government,  and  had 
thus  indlssolubly  united  the  fortnnea  of  the  Government 
with  its  own,  and  in  every  renewal  of  its  charter  and  in- 
crease of  ii9  cipital  the  same  conditions  have  been  observed. 

The  Bank  of  England  waa  afloat,  but  il  was  soon  to  en* 
counter  a  sea  of  troubles.  The  stability  of  W^illtam'a 
Oovernmect  was  doubted,  the  money  wos  terribly  debased. 
and  the  national  debt  increasing.  The  money-dealors  re- 
garded tha  Bank  as  their  natural  onemyi  aod  antertd 
intd  combinations  to  harass  ii 

The  bank  held  ita  first  meetings  in  Meroera*  HaII,  Cheap- 
aide,  which  served  for  its  temporary  purposes ;  but  on 
ooo^menoing  bosineaa,  January  l^t,  1G95,  it  removed  to 
Grocers*  Hall,  la  the  Poultry,  where  it  continued  till  its 
present  lodgment  on  Thrcadnoodle  Street,  in  173 L 

In  1C9G,  a  little  mora  than  one  year  alter  the  bank  bad 
commenced  to  do  business,  came  a  ori^^is  wb^ch  severely 
tea  ted  not  its  res  purees  alone,  but  its  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  fi.uanoes  ot  the  country.  The  coin  bad  ba- 
eome  so  much  debased  by  clipping  aad  other  proeeasaa 
that  tha  Govemmi^nt  calle-1  it  in  for  the  purpose  of  ra- 
coinage.     Here  was  at  onoe  not  only  an  abaolale  loai  of  a 


William  Pftlop^on  died  In  Lontlon,  In  1718,  at  tbe  S«e  of  «l.  Ba 
left  a  vrtry  rrnHifsr.at^^  fr.riiin»*.  TU  apQat  aevaral  years  of  his 
udufnl  Utt>  In  [  dtwaoo  Etifcland  and  RcorUmI, 

an«l  to  him  m^  one  man  are  t>oth  eoumri«»s  in- 

debted for  ih©  carrying  out  of  the  great  maBsnra  **  Ho  wn**/' 
sajra  hfa  biographer  "  a  man  of  jireat  tal«ni9,  and  groater  honeaiy 
and  parslatvat  devotion  to  every bottv'a  wolfure  but  hla  own.  It  la 
impomtbteto  ^i!aorl>»©  lbs  «p>od  iatl'\^^<^  \sA*  Vi^'<fc«^^^»^'^-ai^* 
ina  bad  uwm  \V<i  U\Mt%  \tiw\»  ft\^.^tA^^\.  V.^  ™^  IZ^jf^^ 
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liffft  fMvr  ami  t>7  t^a  r^tioiioo  in  ih«  U gat  Ttlne  of  tba 
Ofiffiif  Uai  Ilia  eala  it^^ilt  wa»  wiihflmirti  from  drcutatioo, 
wtiilii  lilt  Q*w  nmuitgtt  |>r<)C«0d«Hl  slowlj,  ind  hm  i«»tif'cl 
In  ttii^l  t<H«.  Tti«  Hftoli  fmffered  immeiiMly  bj  itib  «oof  * 
mniM  loM  00  ito  ■iUer  eoiu.  lU  atock  weal  dowu  from 
110  ti>  B;i  T1i«  goltlaniitUi  nod  otber  money 4eDiler« 
^lotifld  lo  dMiroj  it  Ttiajr  eollooted  pU  the  cotes  ibey 
oonid  %f\  tOKether,  sod  tUe  ruu  oa  tbo  bunk  comtuenoed* 
Tbe  b«ak  prompiljoftebid  ibe  oolos  brought  id  the  regti- 
kr  omnne  of  bavineai,  but  n^fiued  to  cub  thr>9e  iu  the 
bttiiilB  of  ibo  plott^rn,  lenTing  iheta  U>  their  legal  remedj. 
Tliodireotam  thnn  tna<1o  a  oftll  of  20  per  oeot  oq  tbe  ibure- 
bf^Meri,  whioti  wa^  firomptljr  reafjooded  to»  Aud  et  oooe 
iiiftd<»»  imymonl  in  now  c  >iri  of  15  per  cent  oo  tbe  ftotee 
preaenitdt  i»hif;h  ^motitit  wu  credited  on  tbe  back  And 
r»inra«d  to  tho  owner.  Further  pajmeDts  were  niftde  till 
Ibe  notes  were  M  taken  up,  I  bave  ii)ysolf  bacdleJ 
one  of  thM)  Dotefl,  onrefiilly  pn^eirrvml  to-day  iQ  tbe  Bank 
of  Eiigtaml,  wbiob  ha^  hiieQ  todoraed  dowu  to  a  Bmatl  ■am 
i&d  fioally  paid  \n  ftilL 

A«  tbe  Gdvnrnmoiit  wna  tbe  chief  debtor  of  tbe  bank  it 
oame  forward  to  its  nslief  in  a  Dotublo  way.  It  extended 
lUrbaHMr  to  1710,  whiob  waa  not  even  then  to  be  with- 
diawn  uoleM  tho  GotorQment  paid  tho  full  debt  [Little 
danger  of  thiit  ]  The  oupiUl  wue  enlarged,  the  Bank 
atlowad  to  iaine  additional  notea  to  tho  amount  of  what 
wai  newly  iahearihed.  No  other  baak  waa  to  be  ohartered 
during  ]t«  eontiimuooe.  Further,  an  ontiro  oiemption 
wai  grantmi  from  all  tax  and  imposition*  Tho  faot  i««  tbe 
Ooteriiment  bud  oorao  into  a  Tirtnal  partnen^bip  with  tbe 
Hank,  in  the  uneooia  of  whiob  tbo  exiatenoo  of  both  were 
at  etake.  Thii  Uauk  wiia  tho  loyal  aupportcr  of  tbo  Dew 
dynniiy,  from  whiib  it  derived  Ita  existeoea ;  for  tbe 
Btnwta,  bad  aiej  got  ba^k  into  power,  wonM  baye  at 
OAoe  repiiftiated  Iba  OoTerameot  debt  and  abandoned  tbo 
bank  to  bankruptoy  and  mio. 


The  reettlt  of  moxh  8B«n?elio  k(gMalio«  in  fkior 
bank  waa  the  entire  diaoomfitore  of  ita  atwrritf  and  1 
eatabliebment  of  tbe  lostintion  on  m  baaJa  of  still  dam 
n»laliooa  with  Iho  Qovemment  From  tbk  time  forwal 
tbe  biatory  of  tbe  Bank  of  England  r^ada  liko  a  fiaaMiil 
roQiano«>,  ao  cloeely  eotwmed  ara  iU  fortnoea  wlib  ftt 
nation  wbiob  bad  borrowad  tbo  wbole  of  its  oapilal,  a  1 
which  we  may  aafely  aasoma  wiU  never  be  repaid^  aifiMil  ^ 
ia  not  for  tbe  intereet  of  tbo  debtor  to  dieolifllg^  ec  i 
creditor  to  receiye  p  lymeot  of  the  debi> 

In  (be  Tarions  and  extracrdinary  coo^HioiBB  tiifoegl^ 
wbieb  Euglaod  paaar^d  daring  tho  next  bnndiefl  umLI 
years,  the  Bank  of  Eaglaud  bad  ita  ebarter  ; 
extended  thirteen  times*  Ttio  limitation  of  %\\m  en 
was  always  for  a  fixed  period,  and  nelfl  altar  I 
mouttks*  notice  and  a  payment  by  QoTemaaenl 
debt*  'Etxetj  one  of  tbeso  extenaiona  resulted  in  a  i 
benefit  to  tbe  Ooverament  and  a  direct  benefil  to  tbe  1 
Tbe  oiipital  was  incroiiaod  oontlinilly,  and  It  waa  at  < 
loaned  to  tbe  nation.  In  return  tbo  excJopire  privl 
were  amplifled  and  continned,  and  in  18S4  ita  biUal 
made  a  legtil  tender.  In  short,  we  may  say  Ibii 
vemment  waa  iaAuint^billii  ba»ed  on  its  own  oradlL 
tbe  year  16M  up  to  1815  England  was  oooi4anllj  \ 
in  war,  or  embroiled  in  a  donblful  and  threatening  i 
mord  dangerous  than  war  itselt  In  these  parpetnal  / 
gles  tho  bank  was  continnaUy  oalled  on  for  dnanelal  u^\ 
and  it  responded  freely.  It  was  Pitt  wbo  Ided 
aonroes  of  tbe  bank  to  ita  utmost  capaoity.  Hte  vaa  an  in*! 
exornble  Iwrrower.  In  Tain  the  ••OoT*mor  and  QoaA 
pany'*  petitioned  btm,  memorialised  bfm,  begged  loral 
oonferenoe*  and  avowed  its  ntter  inabHi^  lo  ndvsaasj 
another  shilling.  Mainly  Lo  failoJ  to  make  any  i 
eioept  to  orge  for  moro  money,  which  waaretiiiire.1  \ 
the  boiipr  of  tbe  notioOt  After  the  Amerioao  war  wa 
Ftanoh  rsTolii 
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leOD^  who  waa  a  menace  and  atanJiiig  ti^rrnr  to  Eq gland. 
Wbal  fruks  to  tieiioD«»  for  mooej  to  oarrj  %tu,  these  wais,  for 
erery  nsocnioa  iiad  been  exluioiteil  ? 

On  tlie  3t)th  diij  of  Februurj*  171)7,  there  wab  beld  a 
saorol  meeUug  ol  the  Frivj  Ccuneih  Tbertstut  of  that 
iDe«liiig  was  an  order  addieaaed  to  the  Qoyernor  a^.d 
CompoDj  of  the  Bank  of  Bugluiid  dirt:Oting  tb^m  to  for- 
bear iBHiilug  ca^h  ID  pajuieot  for  anj  ludt^btedaesa  nntil 
the  fienie  of  Parliament  ooald  be  ink  n  on  tlie  aobject 
So  bj  order  of  its  partof^r  iti  trade  (tho  Euglii»h  Gutero- 
meot)»  tkd  Bank  of  England  suspeiided  i-pecte  pujoients, 
Aud  tlitia  gave  a  new  leatja  of  Jife  to  thti  snco^ssful  pruafcn* 
tion  of  England's  wars,  ivhioh  in  tbe  end  resulted  tri- 
umpbaDilj  for  tLe  nation,  and,  in  fact,  for  the  general 
proeperitj.  This  suspension,  let  me  saj  here,  coq tinned 
TirtoaUj  till  1821 — to  wit,  twentj-fonr  je.trs.  The  Buuk 
waa  quick  to  aeize  on  the  adviiDtcige  tbas  ]  rodered.  It 
iaaaed  a  circular  giving  an  accarare  ncLoaut  of  its  affair^, 
bj  which  il  appeared  (always  conuting  the  loan  tu  ibe 
€k»TemQavnt  as  a  first-class  available  aa«ei]  that  its  6aaQ0ed 
were  in  a  moat  floarishii»g  condition,  but  stating  thcit  in 
obedien03  to  tbe  clecree  of  the  Privy  Connoil,  tbej  oonlJ 
no  longer  paj  out  gold  and  aiWer  for  their  indebtedneaflb 
Th*  oiroalar  bad  an  admirable  efieot ;  bnaioess  received  a 
freah  atimrUos.  People  lookrd  on  aQspensiOQ  cf  Bp«  oie 
paymenia  as  iempoiurj  until  tbe  eoniinned  extenstons  of 
tbe  order*  tiom  jear  lo  year,  ceased  to  Lave  auj  aliurmiuj 
effeot 

Tha  readier,  I  am  snre,  will  bo  reroinded  by  the  for<»going 
account,  of  our  own  expenenoea  daring  and  butjoeqaent  to 
the  lata  war,  when  apecie  pay  men  ta  were  ao  long  ens- 
panded.  In  our  cai^e,  the  national  expenditures  wt-re  eo 
amonaoiia,  and  our  wealth  eo  limited,  that  paper  mauey 
aufiured  a  fe&rfal  depreciation^  fiom  which  fIngLiud  was 
jDainiy  saved. 

The  Biiulc  by  no  means  eaoapod  criticism,  or  vituper- 


atioQ,  even*  A  circnmstince  which  led  to  many 
jokts,  and  qnips,  and  paMquinadce,  and  a  good  deal  ol 
ubQHe«  was  tue  issue  l>y  tiie  Bank  u(  what  Mas  termed 
tue  five-shiUiog  dollar  ( v  doilar  is  about  lour  ahiUttigH  and 
a  penny  sterling),  on  one  side  of  which  wiis  st#.mped, 
"Georgiua  IIL,  Dei  grntia,  Ktix,"  aui  on  the  oiber, 
**  Five  shiilij3g.dollar— B ink  of  England/*  Thrs  mUture 
of  Government  stamp  with  the  B,«nk'a  coinage  c.lkd  cmt 
us  much  ridicule  and  abu-^e  a^  docs  our  It^gal  dollar  (?) 
of  112  graius,  bearing  ibo  inseriptiori,  **iu  God  we  truaU" 
Somewhat  Jat«r  the  B^nk  ust'd  thu  Spanish  milled  dodtir, 
firnt  stamping  on  the  head  of  the  Kmi?  of  Spain  a 
smalUr  ia3pre»s:on  of  tbe  bead  of  G  orge  llL  Thus  pre* 
pared,  it  was  issued  at  five  shillinfts  anil  six p#'noo—»« bout 
oue  doll  <r  and  thirty-Ove  cents.  This  led  to  the  publiou* 
Hon  of  tbe  fullowing  aqtiib 

"  The  Bank,  to  make  their  8pAtil»h  rlnliiirn  (»iirri»iif  rass, 
8C<Lm|/tHl  tho  ltt»4iU  o£  a  looi  ou  Ui«s  li»tui  ul  ku  u»oa ' 

The  Bank  was  originally  permitted  to  issne  no  bills 
under  £20  ($100).  But  from  time  to  time  this  tnle  was 
altt^red  to  meet  tbe  preS'^ing  needs  of  tbe  coQ»mnaity.  At 
thta  period  (suspension  of  specie  payments)  it  was  author- 
ixeti  to  issue  £1  notea,  wbicb,  while  it  became  of  immensa 
convenience  to  the  community,  li-d  to  extensive  forge riea, 
and  to  a  melancholy  J ie»t  of  conviotiona ;  f or  lurgf  ry  at  that 
period  waso  capital  crime. 

In  1819  SirBobert  Petl  introduced  a  bHl  in  P^rlfament 
to  secure  a  gradual  return  to  specie  payments,  and  to  re- 
store the  Old  me  tail  io  standard.  It  w&s  Pee  fa  great 
principle  that  a  national  bauk  snould  always  be  prf*pared 
to  pay  specie  for  ira  noies  on  d^maad-a  pnnoipte  be 
worked  ont  t^x^enty-flve  yeais  later  in  bia  famous  Bank 
Charter.  The  Act  of  1819  w.*a  in  every  way  sacoee^ful  in 
its  operation.  The  Bank  made  its  preparations  with  care, 
and  in  1821  had  accumulated  in  its  vauita  about  a  hundred 
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inillioD  doUars  iQ  gold  and  iilver  In  1825  a  terrible  ool- 
3ap80  10  moLOtarj  aflriiri*,  aocompaoied  by  a  panic,  swept 
OTer  EngUnd,  and  fcbook  the  Bank  to  its  ojntre.  The 
epacie  in  its  vaults  had  been  gradually  depleted,  until  the 
amuunt  hud  become  akrmingly  amalL  At  this  jancture  a 
Jarge  quantity  of  £1  pound  notes  wa8  diaoovered  in  an  old 
box  Tfhjch  bad  been  stored  away,  and  these  were  imme- 
diately isnueil.  The  general  feolmg  prevailed  that  the 
attempt  to  resume  eptoie  payments  bad  been  premature, 
and  that  it  waa  the  cause  of  all  theje  financial  reverses. 
Bnt  the  more  reasonable  idea  waa,  that  the  crisis  onod 
pissed,  aftifcirs  would  settle  down  on  a  surer  footing, 
Kevorth*less,  there  seemed  to  be  no  salutary  ojjerating 
Uw  ooutroUing  the  issues  of  the  Bink  of  England,  and  it 
became  evident  that  such  a  law  should  be  enacted^ 

This  brings  ua  face  to  face  with  the  Dank  of  Eugland  of 
modern  times,  which  dates  from  the  pisaage  of  **Peora 
Bank  Act.**  This  Act  was  passed  on  the  10th  day  of  July, 
1844.  It  was  called  **Aq  Act  to  EegiiUte  the  Issue  of 
Bank-note.%  and  for  giving  to  the  Governor  and  Ciimpany 
of  tUe  Bank  of  E  jgknd  certain  privileges  for  a  limUed 
period-** 

Tiie  Act  separated  the  isjjuo  deparlm'^nt  from  the 
banking  department.  It  permitted  tUe  issne  of  bills  to 
theamonnt  of  firteen  million  sterling  (seventy-five  milliou 
doll.ins},  on  Qorernment  securities  set  apart  lor  that 
purpose.  No  bills  to  be  issued  in  excoss  of  that  amount 
«xc«>pt  against  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  held  by 
Ihe  B^nk,  the  silver  not  to  exceed  one- fourth  of  the 
amoiintp  and  no  bill  to  be  of  a  less  denomination  than  £5  ; 
a  weekly  statement  to  be  published  of  the  Bank's  condition; 
Ihe  Bank  to  p^y  nine  million  dollars  fur  wtiat  was  termed 
Ihe  privilege  of  **exGluaiTe  blinking,**  which  means  r<  ally 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  isBning  nutes.  Should  the  Bank 
it  any  time  issue  notes  in  excess  of  the  rule,  the  Goveru- 
Inent  was  to  be  alloived  the  benefit  of  it 

Prior  to  the  Act  of  18M  there  was  a  perpetnal  contro- 
versy as  to  tbe  public  duties  of  the  Bank  with  reference 
to  ils  paper  currency,  on  the  issue  of  which  there  was  no 
strict! on.  Tiiat  discussion  was  terminated  by  tbe  Act  of 
18 ii.  For  by  that  Act  the  cnrrency  maneges  itself,  and 
all  the  Bank  has  to  do  is  to  comply  with  the  law. 

In   brief,  Bank   of   England   notes  are  a  legal  tender, 
except  for  debts  dne  from  the  Bank,     The  Bunk  can  issue 
^75*000,000  of  notes  against  certain  Government  secnri- 
ties  in  hand  ;  bejond  that,  notes  can  only  be  is^Uf^d  against 
gold  and  silver  in  tbe  vaults.     The  Bank  pays  a  larf^e  sum 
in  gross  to  the  Stamp-ofiioe  for  their  notes,  and  never  re- 
issnes  its  notes,  bat  cancels  them  on  rettiro.     The  Bank  h 
really  a  private  oorporation,  precisely  as  other  hanks  are 
privute  corporations*     Bat  its  extraordinary  duties  and 
privileges,  which  extend  back  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
lift  it  entirely  outside  and  beyond  the  pale  of  an  ordinary 
corporation.     The  Bank  undertakes  tbe  management  of 
the  national  debt— that  is,  it  is  the  depository  of  all  the 
public   balances,  and  it  pays  the  qaarterly  interest  on 
the  debt.     This  function  alone  ioToats  it  with  an  official 
character  nt  once  strengthening  and  re<nasuriDg.     If  the 
Government  trusts  the  Bank,  it  ia  becanae  it  is  worthv  to 
1)^  tmsted.     Suoh  is  the  natnral  teaaoning.     Then   tbe 
B^ink  has  berome,  beo«uae  of  its  semt-offidjil  oharaoter,  the 
depository  of  the  bulancea  of  all  the  other  banking  insti- 
tutions of  London,  aud  as  th#  oooatry  banks  keep  thoir 
balances  at  some  one  of  the  London  faaiik%  it  followa  that 
lh«  B  mk  of  England  is  the  depoailory  of  the  Ulauoea  of 
the  entire  coaciliy. 
7i  h  eMJtf  to  am  how  this  attte  of  things  esme  at)ont 
^rom  ihe  f^ci  tb^t  the  B  -nk  w.«  thu  fl.,aocial  agent  o!  lU 
Oorammeoi,  ewerrihmg  Qow^  into  iti  oolTera.    And  as 


London  is  the  money  oentre  of  the  world' and  ft^nUton  ttf 
the  worId*s  money  marts,  ao  it  haa  become  the  nleariog- 
honsa  to  foreign  oountriesL  The  enormons  paymeatabj 
France  to  Germany,  after  the  close  of  the  Fr<inot><PfTiBBuiii 
war,  were*  made  through  London,  If  a  New  York  in(fr> 
chant  purchases  a  c^irgo  of  teas  in  Cliina,  be  must  pay  for 
it  by  bills  on  London*  All  this  enormous  basinesa  ia  docn 
through  the  Biuk  of  England,  in  bo  far  as  the  bank  holds 
the  money  balances  for  the  other  institntiona. 

You  naturally  ask  if  donbts  do  not  ari^o  (^kI  in  Ume  of 
panio  the  Bank  will  fail  to  respond  to  thti  immeoae  de* 
manda  upon  it,  and  go  down  in  the  geneiml  enah*  as 
other  greit  moneyed  corporatioas  have  gone  down,  I 
answer^  *'No/*  It  ha  never  been  my  lot  to  meet  ta 
Englishman  who  entertiined  the  least  fear  aboat  the  Bank 
of  England,  The  English  world  have  no  more  tbonght  of 
the  possibility  of  the  Bank*s  failing  thnn  of  the  collapse  of 
the  English  ration.  And  the  idea  aoema  to  be  foUy 
shared  by  the  Bank  itself*  **The  ore<lit  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  danger  V*  said  a  distinguished  English  banker 
to  me,  during  a  great  money  crisis  a  few  years  t»go ;  '*  joit 
na  much  in  danger  as  tbe  national  credit" 

Another  important  item  iu  illnstrating  (he  poeition  of 
the  Biiok  is  what  is  termed  the  "Bank  RfBtrvt^"  The 
general  reader  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Ihe  B^nk  ll 
not  forced  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  keep  a  re^^rve ; 
neither  do  the  records  of  the  Bunk  show  any  admitted 
duty  in  this  respect*  Yet  the  Bank  does  keep  the  aols 
binkitig  reserve— iu  other  words,  the  sole  nnnted  amount 
of  Ciish,  of  any  account,  of  the  entire  country.  The  other 
banking  iostitutiooa  disoouot,  when  tbey  can,  up  to  nil 
their  available  means,  lelying  on  the  Bj.nk  of  England  in 
case  of  money  stringency  or  panic  And  its  banking  do- 
partment  is  thus  obliged  to  allow  a  large  amooal  of  its 
deposit  funds,  say  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  to  lie  idle 
to  meet  emergencies.  The  result  fs^  thtit  of  all  the  sound 
London  banking  institutions,  the  Bank  of  England  de- 
clares the  smalltst  dividend,  averaging  about  eight  per 
cent,  while  some  of  the  joint  stock  banks  deckre  dtvi- 
dends  aa  high  as  twenty  per  cent 

But  in  times  of  financial  pauio  and  criafa,  when  the 
whole  country  is  convulsed,  and  other  couDtriet  are  Jo 
trouble  and  ou  the  borders  of  financial  rntn,  what  then  is 
to  aave  the  Bank  of  England  from  destrnetioo  9  I  reply, 
**  An  order  iu  Council,''  by  which  the  Bank  is  authorized 
to  continue  its  discounts,  issud  notea  for  the  same,  not- 
withstanding the  Act  of  ISiti,  which  order  oontaitia  an  as- 
surance, if  the  law  shotild  be  infringed,  Government 
won  Id  ask  P«ir)iament  for  a  bill  of  indemEiity,  In  bbort, 
the  English  Government,  aa  it  did  In  days  of  yore^  comci 
to  the  aid  of  its  financial  partner,  the  Bank  of  England, 
stands  by  it,  p^^rmits  it  to  issue  notes  to  any  amount  in  its 
discretion,  declares  the  Bank  shall  enfler  oo  penalty  for  io 
domg,  with  this  proviso,  that  the  profits  derived  from 
over-issue  shall  go  to  the  credit  of  the  Govemmenl, 
marvel  that  it  is  asserted  that  the  Bank  eannul  faQ 
tbe  nation  goes  into  bankruptcy* 

Sinoe  Peers  Act  of  1844  the  Bank  of  Eegland,  or^ 
ratUer,  the  great  oommerciiAi  classes,  in  th«»tr  owd 
have  had  occasion  to  invoke  the  intarvontion  of  0^?*] 
ment  three  times  ;  in  1847,  In  1857,  and  in  1806 ;  a*  d  It 
may  appear  to  us  a  little  ejEtraordinary,  bal  direeily  oo 
tbe  issuing  of  the  '*  letter  of  Ibsnsei.**  oooftdeuoe  vas  ft- 
stored,  and  affairs  b  gau  ImiDedialely  to  neod. 

If  Ihe  Bank  of  Englaod  enjoy«  Hieae  ntraonHnfiry  Udl- 
titea  during  t^xc^pttonally  troublous  timee  In  monfy 
tera.  it  is  only  fair  to  add   that  it  cxt  nis  ilnrtrg  (lii 
\  iiame  T^eriotK*  saV^AOt^WtY^rf  w^Vt^Axi^*,    IA  %T^h  a  crit it 
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U>  toiul  money  on  approveJ  Mcarittes.  Should  the  Bank, 
iit&ti  fti  the  moment  of  diresl  preesare,  deoJine  to  loan  on 
eomaoHB^  it  would  create  a  monetftrj  oonsterutttiun,  wboUj 
lnwB94lUbl(>,  from  one  end  of  England  to  tba  other* 
ThefeforPy  tUo  I?Ank  never  reftiaea  to  lend  money  on  oon- 
Mli.  But  it  Joans  nt  a  prioe.  There  are  no  usury  lnwa  in 
Engtmnd,  and  the  Bank  rate  varies  with  the  demand  and 
anpply. 
I  was  io  LoDdoQ  dnriog  tho  memorable  panic  of  1866, 
~  en  the  Bank  rate  went  np  to  ten  per  o^.nt,  and  mo 
Btioned  far  more  thtoi  three  monilis,  I  waa  in  Lam- 
Street  on  the  dreadful  blue  Monday  of  the  12tli 
af  Max«  when  the  run  was  made  on  vatious  bmks,  es- 
peoiatly  on  the  "limited  liability"  banks  and  companiee, 
Agaiaat  which  Johu  Bull  appeared  to  have  a  special  spite, 
notwiihstondiug  the  fact  that  the  Ba^k  of  England  itself 
is  by  Act  of  Piirliameot  a  corporation  of  limited  liability. 
These  institution!  were  of  recent  origtu,  and  in  order  to 
attract  dex^o^its  from  th**  old  houses,  offered  a  large  rate  of 
interest  on  futida  left  iu  their  bands.  These  could  find  no 
legitimate  employment  in  London  to  enable  the  new 
bank&  to  keep  faith  with  tlieir  constituents,  so  they  were 
loAued  ont  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  to  farther  spec* 
ulatiTe  schemes  abroad,  snob  as  lialian  railways  and  irriga^ 
iion  companies,  Belgian  building  compaoies,  Kusaian 
■ohemes,  American  schemes^  and  other  enterprises  need- 
less to  mention.  When  the  xaeTitable  crash  came,  these 
llmitod  banks  and  companies  hastened  to  the  Bank 
of  England  for  aid  on  securities  such  as  I  baTe  de* 
ioribed.  The  answer  properly  was.  "Not  one  shilling/' 
The  limited  companies  went  by  the  boards  bttt  it  threat- 
ened to  ioTolve  in  the  wreck  the  8i>nnd  institution*,  be- 
eaose  their  depositors,  seized  with  panic,  now  demanded 
Ibe  return  of  their  cosh.  The  Bank  of  Eaghind  came 
promptly  to  the  rescae  of  such  iustit  tit  ions,  and  com  pa* 
niee  which  had,  of  course,  undoubted  securities  to  offer* 
And  when  the  Bank  had  gone  to  the  length  otjis  legal 
tether,  there  oame  an  order  in  council,  permitting  the 
Bank  to  keep  on  diseonnting. 

Htre  we  are  met  with  an  important  consideration. 
What  as  to  ttjo  mauHgement  of  the  institution  which  has 
been  so  entirety  io  the  nation^s  oonfidenoe  ?  Has  it  ne^er 
dabtded  in  politic?,  or  been  ooneemed  in  jobe,  or  in* 
dalged  in  rings  or  suecnmbed to  *^ boasism*'?  It  isnaturjl 
that  an  American,  espeeially  a  Kew  Yorker,  should  ask 
Iho  t|ucstion.  The  answer  is  strictly,  sternly  in  the  nega- 
liva  It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  dd.ys  of  the  Bank,  and 
until  after  the  year  1745,  while  the  fortunes  of  the  Snurts 
W«re  fitiU  hopeful,  the  Bank  was,  beyond  ati  qoeettoii, 
etanchly  Whig  in  its  poliiic«,  and  was  a  tower  of  etreaglli 
for  the  reigning  dynasty.  Now  the  Bank  is  absolutely 
HOD -political,  owing  allegiance  of  the  traest  kind  to  the 
nation,  whether  the  existing  Gorernmeiit  be  Whig,  Tory 
or  Liberal* 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  un<!erslood  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Bunk  mancigement  is  DO^er  called  in  qaesaon.  On  the 
oontrary,  it  is  disouased  on  all  occasions,  especially  when 
the  rito  of  interest  is  raised  or  lowered,  and  persons 
abound  who  criticise  its  operations  perpetually,  yet  no  one 
would  think  of  utt^rinsr  a  whisper  ngainst  the  integrity  of 
those  who  diieot  its  cjurae  or  the  honesty  of  its  adminis- 
trati  )XL 

Who  are  tbeee  men  who  compose  the  corporalion  known 
AS  the  Qoveruor  and  Company  of  the  Binlt  of  Eogl-nd  ? 
How  are  tney  ohonen.  and  by  what  rule  selected  7  The 
government  of  trie  Bmk  is  made  up  of  twenty*four  direc- 
tory exolttsife  of  the  Gorernor  and  the  Deputy -governor, 
wbo  are  ehosen  from  the  difActor»,  In  ftiet,  the  board 
It  •eireieotin^*   Tae  ctutom  is  lor  one -third  in  number  ot 


the  directors  to  go  ont  of  ofHoo  every  year,  romain  oat  one 
y**ar,  when  they  are  sabjact  tj  ro-eleotion*     The  nete  mem- 
bars  eleoted  are  invariably  young  men.     These  are  seleotcnl 
with  great  care  from  the  mast  promising  members  of  the 
old-eetabhflhed  firms  iu  Loudoo^  exoludmg  the  banks  and 
bankiag-hoQaes.no  member  of  which  can  become  a  director. 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  It  is  said  that  Lttle  or  nofuvor  l' 
shown  in  the  selection,  it  b-ing  the  honest  desire  of  the] 
directors  to  insure   the   futuro  good   management  of  the' 
Bduk.     It  looka  a  little  od  1  to  cnonnter  a  fre^h.  styUsb- 
ap|>earing  young  gentlemrin,  still  retaining  the  vivacity  of 
youth,  an  1  be  told  bo  is  a  Direolor  of  tbe  Bank  of  Eng- 
land*    Yet  the  yonng  fellow  hai  been  aeboted  witti  great 
oare,  with  the  view  to  eeoure  an  efflcient  member  twenty 
years  later.     It  is  managed  in  tiiis  way.     I  have  remarked 
that  a  oartain  number  of  the  directors  go  ont  every  year. 
By  a  eastern  long  established  it  is  undemtood  that  it  will 
be  the  young  men  who  will  volunt^rtly  resign  their  posi* 
lion  to  be  re-elected  after  the  lapso  of  snotber  year«     In 
this  way  the  yoanger  members  are  for  severnl  years  in  a 
kiod  of  trtiiuing-school,  which  prepares  them  for  a  perma- 
nent seat  at  tUe  boird  later  oin     The  resalt  is  that  the 
directors  are  active  bnsinoas  men  connected  with  import- 
ant commercial  firm$  in  the  city,  wh^i  have  become  per* 
fectly  frtmilmr  with  their  duties,  and  who  are  anxions  to 
honorably  discbarge  them* 

In  ordiuary  cjnrae  a  director  will  reacTi  tbe  poMlion  ol 
Governor  in  about  twenty  years.  He  mast  first  serve  as 
Deputy 'govern  or  ;  both  ofBoers  are  elected  for  two  years. 
The  Governor,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  takes  again  tlis 
X)o«ition  of  director,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  Depaty- 
govemor.  Tne  Governor  is  eligible  for  re-election,  but  ba 
almost  invariably  falls  back  into  the  ranks  at  the  end  of 
one  lerm.  The  position  of  Governor  and  Deputy  is  one  of 
great  labor  and  respoasibiHty,  They  are  expected  to  be 
constantly  present  at  th}  Bank;  to  pass  on  applications 
for  advanoee  ont  of  the  ordinary  routine  ;  to  cirry  on  the 
almost  incessant  oorrespondeQce between  the  Ba  ikand  the 
Government,  and  bring  all  necessary  mutters  before  the 
Board  of  Direotora— in  fact,  generally,  to  manage  the  con- 
cerns of  the  institution.  The  Directors  meet  but  once  m 
week,  and  do  not  continna  in  session  m  re  than  twe 
hours— orJinarily  from  half-past  elevjn  or  twelve  t'y  hulf- 
paat  one.  So  dxed  ia  tbis  habit,  that  if  the  session  should 
be  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  usual  time,  an  in- 
cipient panic  would  be  likely  to  t  ike  possession  of  ths 
atr^et  For  it  would  at  onoo  be  inferred  thai  some 
change  of  importanoe  was  under  discu'^sion,  and  persons 
would  congregate  ttb>nt  tbe  doors  of  the  Bank  parlor  to 
obtain  the  earliest  information.  The  Bank  is  opon  iot 
bnsiness  from  nine  to  fonr. 

In  these  observations  I  have  sludionsly  AToided  enter* 
ing  on  any  of  the  numerous  discussions  touching  the 
general  policy  of  the  Bank  ;  its  modes  and  methods  ;  iU 
manner  of  chooaiog  directors,  and  mtiny  other  poiut«,  that 
are  habitually  subjects  of  cju versa tion  and  dispute  among 
business-men  in  London  ;  my  object  being,  so  far  m  I 
was  able,  to  present  to  the  reader  a  c'ear  statement  ot 
what  tbe  Bmk  of  England  is,  its  geoerjl  functions,  its 
privileges,  its  duties  aul  responsibdilie?,  and  its  meihods 
of  aJmiaistration,  And  I  have  end-'avorcd  to  show  thai 
during  the  whole  term  of  ita  existence— 188  years— its 
monetary  interests  have  been  completely  entwined  with 
tbe  tinances  of  the  English  Govern  men  t,  ao  that  these  are 
now  so  indissolubly  nnttisd.  in  public  estimation,  thfit  the 
Bank*«  credit  is  never  impdred.  and  iud-ied  ca mot  be 
impaired  without  involviu:?  the  credit  of  the  nation  itself. 

The  bistorv  of  the  Biak  has  its  ronoaatio  leataro«,  bx 
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im  cotnmingtecl-     Wifhm  tli©  Bank  tho  ioataoeea  of  dis- 
hoDefitj  of  tU©  emploj^!*  have  heen  Terj  rare,  had  these  of 
eompmr  Xit&it  triEiug  extent     Tue  great  dftnger  to  whieb 
tho  Baok  iiAi  idwaj^s  beea  exposed,  aud  is  BliU  exposed,  h 
hj  tho  forgery  of  Its  notes.     Af  it  is  the  only  Bank  of 
iisno  in  Buglmd,  all  tbat  mechaoioal  skill  and  cmj&ing 
OttQ   devtaf*,    BtiurppDed    bj  Qtiscrupaloas  wit,    ha3   bt^ea 
dtreet^'d  to  their  suooeaafal  imitutio*!.     It  apponrs  that  the 
first  forgery  was  oudartakda  ia  1758,  bj  Btchard  William 
Yaitgljan,  a  Jiafa-druper  of  Stafford.     Ttie  motiya  for  the 
oommiMioa    of  the    crime  was    an   extraordiaarj  one. 
TMagLaQ  appears  to 
hare  been  a  respect- 
able   maa,  in  efiBj 
ciranmaUooefl,  who 
W48   courting   a 
jOQog    woQjaa     to 
whom  he  hud  made 
an  ezig?erat45d  ao* 
00 out  of  his  tue<iua. 
To    oorrobrata   the 
Msertioo     bo     qq- 
dertook,  and  by  the 
aid  of  sever  J  akill- 
fnl  workmeo*  com- 
l^teted   the   ta-k  of 
forgiog  a  eouf^iiler* 
able  amoant  of  tbe 
notes,      wlitcb     he 
deposited     in     her 
bands.     He  was  be- 
trayed   by   <ne   of 
bis  Booompltoea  and 
broQghl  to  puyhib 
me  tit. 

This     forgery 
showed   witti   what 
ease     the     B^uks 
notes    eoutd     be 
iK>iiQeerfeatod,    and 
Vaaghao's   crime 
was  loUow^d   by  a 
large     namt>r    of 
forgeries    which 
the  peoulty  of  cap> 
tal  pntjishmeut  did 
not  appear  in   the 
least  to  preTHtit   It 
was  not,    boWeTcr, 
till    twenty. five 
years      later      that 
bank   forgeries   on 
an    immun^^e   sciUo 
:  were     perpetrared. 
LThe  most  u»tound- 
|ing    of    these    was 
ommiited     by    an 
rodd,  grnte>qne  scamp  known  u 
fi-om  bis  favorite  di»<gai!*e.     He 


Tfli  WKioatiro-orFics  ta  te*  mmmk^ 


*0\a  Piitoh,"  so  called 

•  .,        ,     ,     o— .     **o  wts  the  804  of  aa  od- 

^othea  dealer,  and  had  kept  a  lottery  officr.  hal  been  atoek 
broker -ndgaiubler.  and  at  r>ne  perimi  p.rtuer  ia  a  bre..- 
ery  with  Foote.  t^e  ceJebr.,ted  comedian.  By  a  looff 
«wieB  of  forgeries  he  SK*ar.d  from  tlie  B«nk  a  sn^  of 
more  thun  a  mill.oa  of  dollars.     -  Old  Patch  -  manutie- 

wei«  nnmercms  and  perfect  HU  aervanta.  or  hoy«  hired 
from^e  streets.  aU.y.  presented  tUe  f.rged  notes.^  Vhaa 
■created  be  hang  himself  in  bia  cdL 


Bat  the  most  cztenstvia  forgeries   on   Ibe   Baak 
perpetrated  in  1824  Lij  the  notoriooa   Fauntler^, 
baaker.    by  whicu    the   Bank   af    Ktiifbind    ImlJ 
S2,0r>0,00(l     FanoMeroy  was  <H7iiriet#«d»  and  baagi 
gate.     His  banking^hotiao  wmi    in    Buinpra 
liv.d  on  ascde  of  extrstagant  loxarj.     If *>  fr(ri>« . 
of  ttttoropy  to  enable  Idm  lo  acH  oot  tbe 
with  him  by  his  coastitnenta,  wbuih  Uio  B^oir  i>»  : 
good.     In  a  pri?.ite  desk  wai  foond  m  cnmpl^tm  I 
forgeries,  etidiog  with    tbeae  worda.    ••Thn   !_ 
began  to  refnse  our  aecoptanc rs,  tb^rf^by  dratroy 

I  it  of  OCT  1 

iii  *     Bank 
!fciiarl  for 

In  ibc! 
of  the  c«nt) 
was 

itor   lo    Um 
wbo      gained 

C,J.r-,*y,j^  of 

Lita     laidfy 
x  ii  r  a  a  d  n 
BirenL 

aaid  to  ba  Iba 

of    a    poor 

dark       who 

forgad     tfaa 

tore  to  a 

warraof,    i 

waa  bung 

ctimm,      Har 

baonaa 

tb«   lartihle 

tropba,  and 

day    at    noon  sla 

wontd  oonse  la  Ua 

pay-ooQiiltf  of  Iki 

BanktoaakanefW^ 

Taryio^     qaadloc. 

"Ia    mf   im^rn, 

Mr,  F^adcdek,  bsn 

to-day  f^      The  la- 

wbbla     anawfr 

would     bi^     ''Ik 

misa^  Dot   lo-day/ 

'*0ira  my  lovt  W 

bim  wbvQ    ba  It- 

tarns/'  aha  wooU 

repty,     ••  f  will  adi 

to-mofTow.** 

Tba  loaM  of  Om 
Bank  by  imgmim 
ane  alwaya  aoMd^ 
Me.  In  im, 
-  paraowa  wcai 
coitvialadt 
expeoaa.  ol 


small  notes,  nod  for  johth  the  yearly  loaaea  bj  tba  Bank 
were  esrimnted  at  $200,(KXJ, 

Al.oat   forty  yeara  ago  one  of   tba  mos* 
f^rgeriea  of  bank-not^'a  was  pnt  in  r;       '     .  >ii.      U  bad 
b^ea  for  a  oon^'demblo  pt^riod  the  L  I>a  Baak  la 

have  ever?  thing  conm^red  witn  I  be  making  and  jtrnhj 
of  tb'ir  notes  carried  on  witidu  tba  B.<nk  baUdlar, 
*>xo**pt  the  toiinfactttre  of  the  batik^note  paper,  wbktb  has 
now  for  aboat  a  opotnry  been  made  by  Iha  saiaa  boim 
A  qiianrity  of  this  pap^-r  waa  stolen  froi*  Iha laaoQlbalocy. 

5.^^^'*!  I'r***.  *^  ''*•  **"*  **»'^*'  *<»  ''^''''  rtranira-s  who  mm 
itttrodaoad  over  nearly  all  tba  bnddiag. 
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forgers  had  taken  advantage  of  this,  and  had  stadied 
irith  care  the  printing  arrangements  and  machinery,  so 
that  when  the  forgeil  notes  were  pat  in  oironlation  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  detect  them.  It  was  onij  by  tue 
diflbre&oe  io  the  ink  that  one  familiar  with  the  matter 
might  discover  the  false  token.  Binoe  this  foigery  per^ 
sons  have  been  admitted  only  to  the  general  rooms  unless 
through  the  introdnctioo  of  a  Bank  dirtrctor.  The  Bank 
depends  on  the  perfection  of  the  bank-note  paper  and  of 
the  ink  to  protect  it  against  foigery.  The  paper  is  really 
a  marveL  Ttsted  by  the  toacb,  it  gives  oat  a  crisp,  er»tok- 
ling  sound  unlike  any  other  ptiper.  The  color  is  white, 
without  any  tint  whatever,  but  like  no  other  white,  either 
in  p  <per  or  polp.  It  is  so  thin  when  printed  that  erasures 
are  exceedingly  difficult ;  yet  it  is  so  strong  that  a  siz-d  leaf 
will  support  fifty  poauds  weight  without  tearing  ;  yet  the 
weight  of  the  fibre  of  which  it  consists  is  but  eighteen  and 
a  half  grains.  The  ink  may  be  called  perfect^  and  of  ab- 
solate  blackness.  It  is  made  from  '*  Frankfort  Black," 
which  is  composed  of  the  charcoal  of  the  tendrils  and 
husks  of  the  Germnn  grape,  ground  with  linscei  ciL  As 
to  the  execution  of  the  note,  it  id  second-rate.  The  face 
of  the  note  consists  of  writing,  engraving,  and  a  vig- 
nette executed  in  the  usual  way,  and  of  certain  figures 
and  letters,  impressed  by  projecting  types  like  common 
printing  or  wood  •  engraving.  The  signatures  are  also 
printed.  The  whole  is  of  positively  inferior  workman- 
ship, and  easy  of  imitation. 

Anecdotes  about  bank-notes  abound  without  number, 
fixtraordioary  instances  of  hoarding,  of  careless  losing,  of 
odd  dispositions  made  of  them  by  eccentric  people,  of 
strange  robbt^ries  and  marvelous  thefts,  are  recorded,  but 
they  would  apply  with  equHl  adaptation  to  notes  of  any 
other  important  bank,  and  should  scarcely  find  a  place  in 
this  article. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  bank  never  reissues  a 
note,  but  cancels  it  after  pr*-sentation  for  gold.  Once — it 
^M  in  my  youth — I  made  the  personal  experiment  of 
getting  a  Bank  of  Englmd  note  cashed  at  the  "pay- 
counter."  It  was  on  my  first  visit  to  Enrope,  and  the 
effort  was  from  sheer  curiosity.  I  could  reatlily  have 
obtained  gold  for  the  note  without  being  accessory  to  its 
dear  motion,  but  I  wanted  to  witness  the  operation. 
8olitiry  and  alone,  I  walked  boldly  through  the  portal, 
and  atter  considerable  inqniTy  presented  my  note  of  £50 
fit  the  place  designated.  The  clerk  took  it,  examined  it 
like  a  detective,  then  requested  me  to  write  my  name  and 
London  address  on  the  buck.  That  done,  he  stnmped  it, 
and  directed  me  to  present  it  at  another  locality  which  he 
pointed  out  I  marched  to  the  spot,  feeling  as  if  I  was 
guilty  of  something  cnlpable  and  in  danger  of  an  est. 
Tiie  second  cleik  took  the  note,  and  in  a  rapid  way  tore 
off  one  cornt-r  of  it,  \«here  the  sip^nature  was  ;  and  having 
thus  mutilated  t  e  df^cument,  he  sent  me  with  it  on  my 
journey  to  another  counter,  where  it  proved  my  labors 
were  to  terminate.  It  was  the  ••pay -counter."  I  pre- 
sented the  note  ;  the  c'erk  Fcnrcely  glnnced  at  it,  but 
seizing  a  miniature  copper  si  o%eI,  he  loaded  it  from  the 
pile  of  sovereigns  b*  fore  Lim,  which  he  threw  into  one  o» 
the  balances  of  a  finely-polifhed  pair  of  scales,  having 
fit  St  plsced  a  weight  in  the  other  side,  and  in  abont  two 
eeconds  the  gold  wms  poured  out  to  me,  and  the  transac- 
tion closed.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  counting  it  I 
found  the  tsllf  of  fifty  sovereipns  accorate.  The  £60  note 
was,  of  course,  filed  away,  to  be  burned  at  the  expiration 
of  S"  ven  yenrs. 

Kot  very  lonor  since  I  msde  sn  extensive  and  thorough 
tour  over  the  Bank  of  England.  I  was  indebted  for  the 
oppoituuity  to  the  oouitesy  of  one  of  the  Bank  directors. 


I  had  the  priTilege  of  taking  with  me  a  jonDglfia,! 
near  relative,  then  enjoying  her  Tacation  from  lioaidiBf 
school,  and  who  beheld  evtrything  with  ^j«a  of  wcoda 
I  had  viaited  the  Bank  aevwal  times  wiudn  a  p»-iiod  of 
several  years,  but  I  was  to  aee  sreiyUiiiig:  <m  tUi  oeeniai 
with  the  fxeah  IMinga  of  my  oompaaioti. 

Entering  the  portal  in  Threaduaedia  Straal  «a  psned 
along  the  high  arched  way  into  the  flue  oonrt^  Ircm  wbiek 
st^w  on  either  side  (east  and  west)   lead   to  difBBfCBi 
porta  of  the  establishment    Oar  fiial  wiaii  wraa  to  tbo 
bullion  Tsnlta.    This  is  a  large  oeQar  whexo  are  piM 
ingots  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  foveigro  gold  ooio.    Oor 
attention  was  directed  to  a  large  amoant  of  doable  cagk^ 
(U.  S.  $20  gold  pieces)  which  were  to  be  melted  up  sad 
coined  into  soTereigns.    In  this  department  we  witneased 
the  operation  of  the  self-aotiog  w^hing  mabhine.    All 
the  sovereigns  sent  in  from  the  banking-hooeea  arebroagbl 
here  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  this  marvelona  piece  of  machin- 
ery.   It  consists  of  a  small  longitndiaal  bnaa  box,  ths 
woiks  of  which  are  impelled  by  steam,  and  which  telb 
with  unerring  precision  what  sovereign*  are  of  atandsri 
weight  and  what  are  light,  and  oT  its  own  aoooid  aeparatal 
the  one  from  the  other.    It  is  done  in  this  way:  Tuexeii 
a  half  section  of  a  narrow  tube,  which    ia  exactly  large 
enough  to  hold  a  sovereign  pUced  in  it  edgewiae^  and  long 
enough  to  held  just  200  sovereigns  plac-d  oloeelj  in  that 
position,  one  against  the  other.     The  little  trough  thus 
charged  is  fixed  slopingly  upon  the  machine  over  a  small 
delicate  platform,  which  really  is  a  bslance.     The  com 
pushed  gently  forward  by  the  weight  of  the  ooina  behind 
it  fulls  on  this  balance  and  presses  it  down.     It  is  hero 
that  the  delicate  and  ingenious  mechanism  of  the  contriT- 
ance  displays  itself.     On  each  side  of  the  small  balance, 
but  at  different  elevations,  are  two  little  bamm^ra  wliich 
move  by  steam  backward  and  forward  at  exact  intervak 
If  the  sovereign  be  of  full  weight,  the  balance  ainks  too 
low  for  the  upper  hammer  to  hit  it,  but  the  lower  one 
strikes  it,  and  it  falls  into  a  receiver  at  the  left.     If  tho 
sovereign  be  light  the  upper  hammer  hits  it  and  it  folb 
into  a  receiver  at  tho  right     The  machine  disposes  of 
thirty-three  sovereigns  in  a  minute.     The  light  sovereigns 
are  mutilated  by   another  machine,  then  weighed  in  a 
lump  and  sent  to  the  mint  to  be  reooined.     The  defi- 
ciency is  of  course  charged  to  the  person  from  whom  the 
light  weights  are  received.    The  credit  of  the  invention 
belongs  to  Mr.  Cotton,  a  former  Governor  of  the  Bank. 

From  the  bullion  vaults  we  proceeded  through  the 
rooms  where  are  carried  on  the  more  ordinary  oocnpationa 
of  the  Bank.  We  visited  a  fairly  large  and  well-sclecfteil 
library,  for  the  use  of  the  clerks  of  the  establishment,  and 
were  told  there  were  about  1,500  employed  on  the  prem- 
ises-fifty -four  was  the  number  first  employed — and  that 
the  lowest  salary  paid  is  §250  a  year,  while  the  promotion 
is  regular  and  progressive.  The  Bank  pays  out  in  salaries 
over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  per  annum. 

We  wore  now  introduced  to  the  printing-room,  and  al- 
lowed to  witness  the  workings  of  some  marvelona  machin- 
ery, invented  by  John  Oldham,  in  1840,  by  which  the  bank- 
notes are  printed  and  numbered  with  unerring  precision 
from  one  to  100,000.  This  is  accompanied  by  an  ingenioo!; 
system  of  registration  and  checks,  so  as  to  r*  oord  every 
thing  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  doing  at  any  mo 
ment,  which  would  render  fr*ud  on  the  part  of  anv  of  the 
artisans  impassible.  Emerging  from  the  printing-f  fll'^  wa 
next  pas^d  through  some  long,  narrow  oorrid'-Ti^  called, 
certoinly  with  grim  pleasantry,  the  "Bmk-nole  Ubiary." 
but  which  I  should  term  the  «*  Bank-note  Gkitacomba.'*  For 
here  are  deposited  all  the  paid  and  canceled  bnak-"*^ 
wb*  not  yet  served  the  seven  yeax^*  terr 
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prwadea   final   d.etruetioo.     After  that  period   they  aro 
sabmitled  to  iLe  proc^m  of  Are.  bj  which  All  eridenoo  of 
trAQanotiODa  in  their  hfttime  woald  appew  to  he  obliter- 
ftted.     lo  ftuother  room  thero  were  exhibited  to  ns  variooa 
cnriom  relics  ia  the  way  of  notet.     The  fftmous  caooeled 
niiUiofi-poand  note  was  ahown  to  ua  framed.     A  note  waa 
prodttoed  to  £25  which  had  remained  io  circtilatioii  for 
111  yaar^  and  another  note,  to  which  I  have  before  al* 
laded,  ma  ^mong  the  first  iisuea  of  the  B»mk,  and  which 
had  been  paid  by  installments,  aa  appeart'd  od  tbe  back, 
daHisg  tbe  trooblo«»8  period  ulmnat  immediately  auooeed- 
ing  tbe  Baok'a  going  into  openitioa.     I  ought  not  to  omit 
the  B«Dk  Albam^  in  which  I  (ooW  Iei«a  interest,  in  which 
are  bouAd  up  a  krgo  niimbor  of  Xl^QjO  cheoka  oX  dia- 


the  effort  would  go.  Thi  other  thereupon  brought  a  ker 
from  h«  pocket  and  in  hia  turn  ii^^hed  it.  whe«  \Z 
door  waa  opened^  and  we  passed  <hro.igh.  Then  both 
gentlemen  looked  the  doar  carelully  ou  the  InsidsLiachl 
pocketing  his  key.  We  found  ouraelyes  in  «  fathersmsU 
high  room,  filled  on  oU  aides  with  catea  divided  into  com- 
PiirtmeuU,  but  there  waa  sppsrently  nothing  warthr  of 
atteuliou  in  it  ,         ~v 

•*  You  hare  witneesed  the  intermedinto  pitioeM,"  iftid 
our  conductor.  '^Yoa  are  now  in  ihe  room  wheiv  the 
perfected  bank-notes  are  kept.  These  are  M  mdy  to 
laeae,"  The  grave,  saturnine  man  had  not  spoken-  He 
now  went  to  one  of  the  compartments,  anJ  extmeUng  a 
quantity  of  notes,  approaoaed   my  dsaghter-^for  snoh 


a  Cbtcf     »cc<)Di]t4uit*ft 

4  S«or«'i«kry'«  bntrihA 
a  li»««r  111  «iivtnfcjr*t 

nttlif, 
a  PHvAio  f'^vniR 
1^1  tut  6  luuikJi  ofT; 

•      '  nrtnl't 

«  r   i. 
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tinfnti^h^  Enjplishmen,  bnt  among  whom  poverty -stricken 
ganinses  were  not  inoladed. 

At  Ibis  point  ia  onr  journey  thi^re  was  a  halt  Oar 
Tlslt  bap(>eEH»d  on  the  day  of  a  dtreftors*  meeting,  and  we 
eonld  not  go  into  ihe  Bfnk  partor  tintil  it  was  over 
Ttierewas  a  brief  conference  between  theyonog  gentleman 
who  aooompaaied  ns  on  the  part  of  oar  friend  the  Banit 
dirwlOivaQd  Iba  aeriona  bnt  amiable  individual  who  at 
ihia  petiod  me/Mi  as  guide,  I  ongbt  to  say  we  bad 
cliaiQfad  oofidiietofa  Iwa  or  three  ttmea.  Tbe  result  of 
Um  WMifrre&re  was  ttiat  another  indiTidua!  appeared  on 
tte  afMMw  H«  was  ehleriy,  s»ta^nicll^  and  seemed  io  be 
reeHttg  midflr  a  amisii  of  gr^nt  responaibility.  He  sainted 
oa  grafety.  We  quitted  the  oorioaity-room^  tamed  a 
cointf  ancl  eame  to  a  very  eoUd  iron  door,  to  rf«ach  which 
m|t)4red  an  aii<*ent  of  two  or  three  steps.  Otir  condiK^tor 
oc^d  a  key  and  unlocked  the  door,  at  ieabt  as  far  as 


^jjodi 


was  ttie  relAticn  of  the  young  sohool  Miss  to  me---aDd 
depotiied  ibetn  in  ht^r  arms.  *'  Yon  hate  now,  Mtas  in 
yonr  poase^on  over  a  million  srerlinsr/'  be  remarked, 
i»ith  an  sir  of  tremendous  soJemnity.  Then  s  grim  amile 
broke  over  his  features,  aa  he  added  :  **  If  yon  ooald  OTvfy 
get  out  of  the  room  with  them  V* 

I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  enffooalion  from  a  a^nse  of  the 
bare  possibility  of  such  a  thiop^,  and  it  wsa  with  aaen^* 
tion  of  genuine  relief  that  I  descended  to  tbe  area  below. 

The  meeting  of  directors  hnd  ju^it  broken  ni\  and  we 
passed  thr^u^h  the  msgtiifieent  Bank  parlor  into  the 
o  >tirt,  and  went  along  the  arched  passage  to  the  street. 
Aa  I  stood  orioe  m^re  npon  the  sidewslk,  mith  th«  h«althy 
tnrmoil  and  oonfusirtn  of  the  city  oanfronHng  me,  I  re- 
called Ihe  lines  of  Virgit  as  he  giv^s  safe  ootidtiei  lo  hia 
h#»ro  fnto  the  open  air.  after  bis  visit  W  tlia  regtoaa  beyond 
the  Styx.  *  •  i  •  • 
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^iUebdd  M  extra  aid-de-camp  to  the  YioBZOj  of  India,  the 
jj  ot  Rj{>oo« 

1  am  Wjb«^rt  BjDg,  a  lienteQani  in  the  FuBilicr  Gaards« 
^aiid«  op  to  the  Oaie  ol  m^  (.xperieaod  m  ludia,  hud  uoYct 

pulWd  a  trigger  on  an^  game  ioktier  than  a  btag. 
b  I  am  ^  cmttUoir  c^oa  6hot»  I  may  aaj  that  without  anj 
Bmiy*'Otatioii,  and  1  bowled  over  a  t^D-tjoer  io  Mat  Forest 
"  Uat  aeaaoD,  which  tlie  Prince  of  WMiea  miaaod— and  he  in 
,  no  eod  of  a  abot— whde  I  hod  joat  a  anap  pop  between  two 
■boolderi)  not  more  than  a  foot  seporatiug  tuem. 
I     Wj  brotbor'a  letter  nUed  me  with  on  UAtcnao  longing  to 

■  go   in    lor    higber 
Kfinarry  than  the  rod 

■  doer  in  Lord  File's 
'     preaenres,  aad  I  re- 

BOlTtid   to  take  an 
innlngt  ia  lodio, 

Mj  colonel*  Lord 
Uftiethorpe,  an  HW 
ixiMy  good  fellow—* 
ho  was  the  man 
who  abated  fonr 
J&3nans  with  the 
pole  of  an  artiUerjr- 
wagon  at  Itikermun 
— inatantly  acoord- 
ed  m9  leATe. 

•'Bjog,"he9Aidp 
"avoid  two  tbioga 
in  India  —  ebam- 
jiagne  and  flirta- 
tion. One  ia  aa 
dAngerons  aa  the 
o:her.  Both  WLciU 
-H>ne  laads  to  d  ja- 
pepaJAi  Iha  other 
to  matrimony;  of 

the  two,  ohooee  the 

lonner.  Send  the 
mem  a  ooupte  of 
f  jger-akina^  aod  for- 

wafd  tba  daws  to 

he  monuted  by 

Btofr  ^  Mortimer, 

aa    acuu-r  -  pins    for 

your   brotbor   offi- 

eera.     Bo   a  good 

hoy.     Don't    pUy 

hoeearat     on     the 

trip  out  for  any- 
thing over  ft  sover- 
eign   or   two,  and 

avoid    4carii    witb 

)ialf-p»y  majora.** 
I  need  not  detail 

mytripont  SuOloo 

it  to  aay  I  oaugbt 


tbe  P,  and  O.  boat  at  Brindiai— went  thmngh  the  Suez 
CAnal  and  atrurk  Bombay  in  time,  and  was  decanted  at 
the  Government  Honse,  Catcatta,  on  the  eveniopr  of  the 
12th,  where  1  put  up  oa  tbo  guest  of  Hia  Excellency  s 
•itra  aida-da^«imp.  , 

Being  mindfnl  of  my  ooloners  a^lvioe,  I  attended  a 
danoe,  my  heart  Inoaaed  in  steel-rivetod  armor,  and.  by 
Jovo !  II  ii  inst  aa  well  I  did  ao.  for  a  very  piqnant  young 
Udv,  a  niece  of  Laly  Ripoo.  ch«<Ted  me  so  ^^^-^^^  ^/^^^ 
my  Iteei-potting,  that  1  was  within  an  aca  of--weli,  falUng 


my  itgei-pottingj 
in  lovis. 


Jove  I  a  fellow  ia  not 


oase-hardened  at  twenty 'two,  thangh  little  Bireaorea  of 
Otira  dedes  any  womnn  Uiitt  ever  yet  was  mvenutd,  and  ha 
ia  only  eigbteen. 

My  brottier  seemed  to  be  awfully  well  up  In  tiger*  and 
talked  tiger  like  a  book. 

*'Tne  etre.gtn  of  the  brute,"  h^  said,  '*  la  prodigious. 
By  a  aiugle  oiifl  ot  hia  gr*-ar  toropnw  ne  wiU  break  the 
skiLJl  ot  AQ  ox  Its  eaatiy  lui  ;ou  or  i  oiiald  smash  >»  g^se- 
bt»rry,  and  theo  tukiog  His  prey  by  the  nnck,  will 
strnigbt^D  Old  mnaolea  nod  maron  off  nt  a  bali-trcit,  with 
uDiy  ino  uouia  oua  laii  ol  tne  itoluuoi  oniiQ^il  tmijiug  on  the 

grcmud.     Old  Col- 
onel Livt»iiDff,  here, 
who  boa   potted 
more    tigerar    Wy* 
belt.  tbHO  uny  man 
in  India,  siys  that 
he  ka»w  of  a  oaae 
wbrre     a     bndalo, 
belonging      to      a 
pc*«aHi)l,  having  got 
h6<plea«*ty  dx^d  in 
a  ew  mp.  ita  owner 
weiit  to  Bt*t'k  naaiat- 
ance  oi  his  neigh* 
bora  to  dra^  it  out 
TV  bile  be  was  gone, 
however,     a     tiger 
vtaited     the    spot, 
and     nr  eeremoni* 
ons'yaleWiiuddrew 
the  bnffaio  out  of 
tbe  mire,  itnd  had 
jnst  got  it  o^trefndy 
over  bis   stionldera 
pieparatory  to  trot- 
ting    bonie,    when 
thtf   btrdamen   and 
Liveling  came  up. 
Tide  biiflAJo,  wliioh 
w  iglied  more  than 
a  tboiiHi»nd  puonda, 
had   ita  sknU  frac- 
tured, and  its  body 
neatly   emptied  of 
bio  d." 

My  brother  alsc» 
said  :  **TI)e  uatnrat 
an p position  is  that 
60  Ixtge  and  brtl- 
Uant  an  aiitmal 
mttstbe  always  con- 
apionouM,  and  an 
eitay  mark  for  tbe 
hunter;  bat  I  tell 
yon  what,  air,  tbe 
A&iatio  verdore 
»,Iy  BMia.i'at«  t«  tho  tiger'-  gan.ly  coat,  the  «rtJo»l" 

^aas  among  which  tne  ug«r  lu  Wvhprt   tho 

beggar   posae^a   the   p  wer  ^a^KrinUa  to  *ncli  small 
drawing  in  his  breath,  tid  ^«  ^^^^^^^^^^      the  moikJ 
dimeu«ons  as  frccjuently  to  deceive  ww  «jr 

wary  abikarry.**  .  ^y  brother. 

I  never  met  a  man  so  well  np  [^J^f  "^"^/^^  ^^^ 

about 
aix  huuorei 


t  Ko«  BToaa  OFFica  m  tbs  sakx  or  asotiim. 


neari 


tuiit^  distant,  vrhera 
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seoeawry  to  tackling  aUger  wore  to  readine*.  TheBhool- 
tog-boz  WM  »wfttllj  oomlortable,  gottea  up  to  P"^"* 
hunry.  the  bungalow  being  optn  on  all  aides,  with  wide 
^fetaodas,  and  filled  with  the  most  gorgeons  tropioal 
flowdra* 

We  were  iittingover  our  claret,  some  o!  Lord  Lytton  t, 
bj-the-bT-— a  '54— when  a  scout  was  reported  as  in  waiting, 
and  Bob  Hill,  of  tlie  Grays,  who  spoke  Hindoostanee  like 
like  a  bird,  led  him  in  and  interrogated  nim. 

••  Near  Botta  Singaram,  one  village  two  coas  (four  mfles) 
nli;  they  got  one  burra  bagh  (big  tiger),  who  kill  plenty 
laen,  sihib.  He  ate  old  woman  yester lay.  Bet  skytan 
»y,  sabib  (he  is  a  great  devil,  sir),  for  though  all  shikarry 
Ben  and  vdlage  people  plenty,  plenty,  looking^  never  find. 
When  all  come  home,  tiger  go  kill  one  man.  Wooburra 
ikor,  hy  (he  is  a  very  great  thief,  sit)." 

This  was  what  the  turbaned  soout  had  to  say  for  himself, 
and  inquiry  more  than  substantLited  the  accusations  made 
against  the  teirible  hurra  6a^— that  not  only  was  he  a 
great  thief,  but  a  wholesale  murderer  to  boot ;  that  lurk- 
mg  amongst  the  dense  brushwood  that  skirted  the  high- 
way, he  had,  within  the  last  six  months,  seized  and 
devoured  /f>rty  of  the  inhabitants,  amongst  whom  were 
sixteen  runnmg  postmen. 

In  India,  where  there  is  no  davck,  the  letters  are  carried 
in  leather  bags  on  men's  shoulders,  who  are  relieved  every 
five  miles. 

Over  and  over  again  he  had  snatched  off  the  cattle- 
watchers,  leaving  the  cattle  undisturbed ;  and  it  was  little 
ise  in  seeking  him,  as  he  never  remained  two  nights  al 
the  same  place. 

Our  old  shikarry  was,  however,  of  another  opinion, 
and  we  reaoWed  to  go  for  that  man-eater  upon  the  follow- 
JBg  morning. 

The  tiger  can  only  be  hunted  in  the  hot  months,  be- 
cause the  grass  in  the  jungle  is  too  thick  at  any  other  time 
at  the  year  ;  and,  phew  I  it  was  warm  that  night  I  I 
ihall  never  forget  it.  Though  the  punkahs  were  going. 
It  was  merely  hot  air  that  they  were  pumping  in  on  us. 

We  did  the  "  swell  '*  thing,  of  course,  and  hunted  on 
elephants,  the  usual  mode  in  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
What  is  done  is  this  :  A  howdah  is  fixed  on  the  back  of 
the  elephant,  and  on  it  sits  the  hunter,  beside  him  the 
shikarry,  with  the  spare  loaded  guns,  ready  to  hand  them 
over  when  required.  A  mdhotU  or  driver,  armed  with  a 
•tick  shod  with  steel,  is  plaotnl  on  the  elephant's  neck, 
this  fellow  gaides  the  brute  with  his  prod,  and  the  »poits- 
men  shoot  from  the  howdah. 

The  tiger  is  beaten  up,  and  driven  out  of  the  cover  by 
a  liue  of  elephtints,  or  a  numerous  body  of  native  beaters. 

A  man.  if  shooting  from  the  howdah,  takes  his  chance 
sf  getting  shot  by  the  fact  of  the  animal  being  turned  up 
in  that  part  of  the  line  assigned  to  his  station. 

It  is  also  usual  to  post  tbe  different  elephants  bearing 
Ibe  sportsmen  at  certain  places  whero  it  is  likely  that  the 
animal,  driven  in  that  direction  by  the  boaters,  will  break 
rover.  The  tiger  uaua'ly  emerges  from  the  cover  at  a  slow 
pace,  aflording  an  excellent  shot ;  but.  if  only  wounded  at 
the  first  discharge,  returns  to  the  cover,  and  must  then  be 
immediately  followed  up,  or  it  may  e8cai>e  by  breaking 
through  the  lines  of  the  beaters,  most  probably  injuring 
some  of  their  number,  and  run  off  before  intercepted.  If 
wounded  severely,  or  brousht  to  bay,  it  crouches  until 
the  elephant  approaches  sufficiently  near,  and  then,  if  not 
previously  disabled,  it  makes  its  charge  or  spring,  on  the 
occupants  of  the  howdah. 

/•Now  Wyburt,"  raid  my  brother  to  nie,  "if  the  tiger 
springs  at  the  howdah,  be  as  cool  as  a  brandynuid-sod'  ' 

It  was  at  daybreak  thai  we  met  in  the  eompwinr 


found  the  elephants  surrounded  by  a  gasfcioiilfttiDgp  emiU 
crowd  of  natives,  aU  madly  eager  for  ine  fr»y,  bnt  not  a 
few  in  superstitious  dread  of  the  hurra  bagh. 

Our  party  oonsisted  of  six  elephanto,  and  banian,  aad 
runners,  and  syoes,  and  the  Lord  only  know»  how  maay 
nondescripts  besides.  I,  being  a  green  hand,  was  alMted 
a  sleepy  old  elephant,  for  mnoh  depends  upon  thiauiiflu4 
as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  brute,  espeeiallj  if  yonng 
and  inexperienced,  to  take  fright,  and  dash  wildly  off 
through  the  jungle— a  proceeding  fraught  with  danger  te 
those  on  its  back,  for  an  elephant^  when  oooe  atarled  oo 
its  mad  career,  and  out  of  the  control  of  its  tnaAoitf  or 
driver,  is  a  beast  most  difficult  to  check,  and  its  liden 
ran  the  risk  of  being  jerked  out  of  the  howhah  violsBtly 
on  the  ground,  or  having  their  heads  dashed  against  ths 
boughs  of  any  trees  that  stand  in  the  way. 

My  brute,  as  I  said,  was  a  steady  old  chap^  aa  was  aho 
the  shikarry  who  was  told  off  to  occupy  the  howdah  with 
me.    The  inahotU  was  a  man  of  experienoe  and  jndgmeot 

My  brother  had  an  elephant,  so  had  Bob  HiO,  and  the 
other  three  were  severally  allotted  to  Ck>lonel  Enipe^  of 
the  Tenth  Hussars,  Mr.  Orowder,  private  seoretary  of  the 
Viceroy,  and  a  colonial  swelU  the  rajan  of  aomelhing  or 
other— I  can't  recollect  the  name,  but  I  wish  I  had  the 
pearl  in  his  turban  to  present  to— well,  I  won*t  mentioB 
her  herei 

After  an  hour's  riding  we  halted  for  khabber,  or  intdli- 
genee^  and  for  a  bowl  of  mangoe-food,  made  from  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  growing  above  our  heads.  This  dii- 
posed  of,  and  the  pleasant  after-breakfast  Manilla  smoked^ 
we  considered  it  time  to  prepare  for  business,  and  aooorS- 
ingly  exchanged  oar  light,  cool  costume  for  one  mors 
adapted  to  junglowork. 

The  suits  of  all-^xcept  that  of  the  rajah— from  pyggi-m 
to  shoes,  were  dyed  a  russet-brown,  of  a  shade  to  match  ss 
nearly  as  possible  the  color  of  the  dried  jungle.  Each  ef 
us  had  buckled  round  his  waist,  within  the  coat,  a  broad 
yellow  belt,  made  from  the  soft,  pliable  skin  of  the 
sambre.  To  this  belt  were  affixed  little  pouches  contain* 
ing  bullet  and  patches.  A  short  hunting-knife  also  hung 
in  its  sheath  on  the  left  side. 

As  the  morning  waxed  old,  the  comparison  and  hand* 
ling  of  the  weapons,  all  prepared  for  action,  afforded  leai 
satisfaction  than  had  been  the  case  when  they  were  first 
brought  from  their  cases  and  put  togetncr.  Cartridges 
were  counted,  and  Bob  Hill  translated  the  last  cantionary 
words  of  the  old  shikarry  ere  the  khubher  should  arrive. 

I  was  awfully  fidgety  and  excited,  and  even  my  brother 
was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  anxious,  when  a  party  of 
three  or  four  men,  striding  rapidly  along,  made  thenr 
appearance,  breaking  into  a  trot  as  they  approached, 
and  salaaming  as  they  came  up  to  the  sahibs. 

In  reply  to  Bob  HilFs  interrogatories,  one  of  them,  the 
most  intelligent,  stated  that  they  had  marked  down  a 
tiger  at  a  litile  river  about  a  mile  off,  and  that  we  were 
to  bring  lots  of  fireworks.  I  should  mention  that  fire- 
works nre  most  useful  auxiliaries  in  forcing  a  tiger  from 
thick  patches  of  junglo,  rocks  and  other  lairs,  to  approach 
which  very  closely  would  be  dangerous  for  the  beatera 

We  were  soon  stirring,  and  the  road,  crossing  here  and 
there  several  patches  of  cultivated  land,  led  for  the  most 
part  through  thickish  jnngl<^,  in  nearly  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  hills. 

It  was  with  a  grunt  of  assent  and  approval  firom  several 
of  the  bystanders— as  we  struck  a  miserable  village,  some 
of  whose  residents  were  staring  open-monthed  at  the 
Englishmen— that  a  native  made  hii  report^how  a  I 
^hsn  lying  in  a  thick  patch  of  jnw  (bastard  c 
plsntifnlly  in  the  bed  of  the  adjodali 
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B.2forohoLad  eonclud«d,  fceveral  of  the  mo^t  prominent 
okimed  in  with  excited  eicLunfttione,  b^log  jirobjibly 
thote  wha  had  themsely^a  aeea«  or  aa*iBti»d  ia  trackiog* 
the  tigor. 

We  eoiifiulted  amongst  ourseUes^  and  after  (V  oauncil  of 
war  ordered  Uiq  beaters  to  betake  Lhemsolves  fiilentlj  un} 
bj  oirc nitons  paths  to  the  furthest  extremitj  of  tbe  patch 
of  jaitgle,  while  we,  with  the  elephants,  alowlj  proceeded 
atnii^t  through  tbe  tawn^graaaea*  and  some  o\  the  moat 
intolligent  of  our  following  weie  iustructod  to  olimb  duk- 
lreo»,  and  t^  tele^tAph  hj  f^^ulated  signals. 

In  ft  ahoEt  time  a  prolonged  jell  broke  on  the  prdvLoaa 
ttillneas.  This  wa3  aooompaolod  by  tbe  beating  of  tom- 
toms and  the  banging  of  otbor  diacordant  inftrnmenta  ;  a 
dropping  fire,  too,  wna  kept  up  from  several  old  match- 
locks, to  the  oarricra  of  whioh  coarse -grained  natiTe 
powder  bad  been  distributed  beforehand  fnr  blank  firing. 

Altogether,  it  would  be  a  Teiy  tonnd-sleeplng  tiger 
whose  repose  could  continue  with  so  much  noise  abroad^ 
and  we  watched  with  struining  senses  for  some  intimation 
of  hia  preaeuoe.  ^..* 

My  heart  was  beatiug  awfully  fast ;  never  did  it  beat  so 
faat  eare  when  I  popped— but  1  will  not  mention  her 
name  here.  I  have  to  deal  with  tigers,  not  loTely  bat 
perfidioos  girls. 

The  beaters  beat  up  to  tbe  level  of  the  position  ocou- 
pted  by  me,  and  opposite  a  particularly  thick  patch. 

This,  too,  was  beaten  round  without  suceesa.  But 
whether  the  old  abikarry  smelt  tiger,  or  soma  other  sense 
for  which  I  have  no  name  convejed  to  hia  practiced  inteU 
ligenoe— as  frequently  appears  to  be  the  case — an  imprea* 
sioQ  that  the  tiger  was  there,  I  cannot  say.  But  he  waa 
ofidently  not  satisfied,  and  ordered  the  patch  to  be  beaten 
Ihrongh  more  closely. 

Yioletit  gestioalations  and  only  partitdly  suppressed 
howls  of  excitement  from  one  of  the  lookouts  in  the  trees 
annoonoed  that  the  old  8hikarry*s  acutenesa  had  not 
deceived  him. 

Though  the  niau  elongated  hia  skinny  arm  and  finger 
to  the  utmost,  and  pomtod  to  a  oertain  part  of  tbe  oover. 
the  game  remained  invisible  to  the  hnoters ;  and  it  shortly 
nppetted  to  have  passed  from  the  fellow*a  obeervalioa,  m 
be  oeae^  his  movementfli  and  contented  himself  with 
peering  through  the  leavea  of  the  tree  ia  which  ho  was 
posted* 

Suddenly  a  greet  cry  aroee,  as,  with  a  loud  roar,  ao 
euormoos  tiger — a  Royal  Bengal— started  into  full  view. 

**  Fire,  Wy  bert  I"  criod  my  brother*  and  I  instantly  let 
drlvc» 

The  bullet  told,  evidently  behind,  for  the  boa-^t,  palling 
op  hie  headlong  career,  performed  a  regular  walt2«  partly 
rose  on  hta  hind  legs,  springing  ronud  several  times,  aa  if 
to  get  at  the  wound,  tooriog  with  full  tiger  power  daring 
this  gymnastic  performance.  But  Bub  Hill's  rifie  waroed 
him  of  the  proplutpiity  of  dauger,  and  I  again  let  him 
have  a  one-er. 

"WoU  done,  Wybert,  old  feUow-well  shot !"  Bob  Hill 
had  ahoatod  wheo  the  fir4  bullet  told.  "Juat  stopped 
in  time.'* 

••  Same  to  you  !**  at  Bob  let  fly,  •*  There's  another  for 
hia  nob." 

**  By  Jove  I  he's  ooming  at  us  l" 

The  words  had  scarcely  escaped  Hill's  lip*  when  the 
tiger  eame  boandirig  serosa  the  patches,  mivkiog  straight 
for  my  elepbant,  the  moAoai  of  whioh  waa  becomiug  lead* 
white  from  I  error. 

*^ Steady,  and  don^t  fire  till  you  see  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  r  roirf'd  nxy  brother,  as  the  honor  of  pottlDg  the 
brute  eame  to  me« 


He  made  one  le<ip  I  Such  a  leap  I  I  did  not  think  it 
possible  for  any  animal*  ♦*  barring  a  bird,'*  to  do  it,  and 
landed  right  on  my  elephaafa  head, 

I  was  as  cool  as  n  cabbAge-lenf  on  a  froaty  morning, 
although  my  heart  di.I  be*tt  like  a  nasmvth  hammer,  and 
WAiliog  ttutil  I  did  see  the  whites  of  hia  eyes,  I  let  him 
hare  both  barrels— right  aud  left* 

He  rolled  oflf  my  elephant— dead  I 

**WelI  done  I**  cried  Hill  "By  Jove  I  you  tzamely 
withstood  a  Eoyal  Bengars  lost  dash  1'' 


EFFECTS  OF  ODORS  ON  MILK. 
Ufon  this  question  Professor  Arnold,  in  the  '<lmeri* 
can  Dairyman/*  eaya  :  "  Tbe  London  Milk  Journal  oitea 
instances  where  milk  that  hasstoo  i  a  short  time  in  the  pre- 
soLoe  of  persons  sick  with  lypboid  fever,  or  been  handled 
by  parties  before  fully  recovered  from  tho  small pox«  has 
spread  these  diseasos  as  effeetoally  as  if  the  person  them- 
selves  had  been  preseut  Scarlatina,  measlea  and  other 
oontageons  diseases  have  been  spread  in  the  some  way.  The 
peculiar  smell  of  a  cellar  is  indelibly  iinpreesed  upon  all 
the  butter  made  from  milk  standiug  in  it.  A  few  pnlb 
from  a  pipe  or  a  cigar  will  scent  all  the  mdk  in  the  room* 
and  a  smoking  lamp  will  soon  do  the  same.  A  pall  of 
milk  standiDg  ten  tuioutas  where  it  will  tt^ke  the  scent  of 
A  strong  smelling  stable,  or  any  other  oflonsivo  odor,  will 
imbibe  a  ttiint  that  will  never  leave  it,  A  maker  of  gilt- 
edged  butter  objects  to  cooliug  watm  milk  in  the  room 
where  hts  milk  stands  for  the  cream  to  rise,  because  he 
says  the  odor  escapiag  from  the  new  milk  while  cooling  is 
lAkea  in  by  the  other  milk  and  retained,  to  the  iujury  of 
hia  hatter.  This  may  seem  like  deeoending  to  little 
things,  but  it  must  be  remembered  th^bt  it  is  the  sum  of 
such  little  things  that  determines  whether  the  products  of 
the  dairy  are  to  be  sold  at  cost  or  below,  or  aa  a  high* 
priced  luxary.  If  milk  is  to  be  converted  into  an  article 
of  the  latter  clasa^  it  must  be  handlod  aud  kepi  in  clean 
and  sweet  vessels,  and  must  stand  in  pure  fredi  air,  such 
as  would  be  deolrabla  and  hculttiy  for  people  to  breathe." 


WoMA^s*?*  MuiRiAcE. — Wheo  a  woman  marries,  she 
realizes  that,  la  order  to  reAch  lofty  heights  in  wife  and 
motherhood,  she  most  sacrifice  lesser  aima  She  must  l>e 
willing  to  lay  asido  the  delightful  occnpations  which  have 
msde  her  girlhood  pleasant ;  she  must  know  from  tl^e hour 
when  her  baby  is  laid  in  the  Ultla  oradle,  dressed  with 
loving  forethought,  to  that  darker  hour  when  the  mature 
man  lies  down  in  his  last  sleep,  that  she  wilt  give  full 
meaning  to  tho  words  "constant  care^'*  that  her  mind,  oooe 
fettered,  will  be  at  liberty  no  more,  but  la  bonnd  bjliee 
stronger  than  life  or  death  to  thoa^  who  hare  come  to  her 
from  out  the  great  unknown. 

Theh£  arelimee  enough  for  speoch-*timeB  when  uleuce 
ia  false^  cowardly,  treaoheromi.  To  kno*v  when  to  be 
silent,  and  how  to  be  aileiit.  neither  defiantl}  nov  artfully, 
but  gently,  truly  aod  etfongty,  a  ailefioe  of  tho  mouth  uu- 
ooniradicted  by  look  ol  the  laoe  or  thonght  of  tbe  beairt^ 
this  it  one  of  the  fiueel  of  the  fiue  arts,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  beautici  of  hdineea* 

Tits  best  part  of  man*a  Ufia  la  in  the  vrorld  of  hia  natural 
aBTectiona  ;  and  that  rralm  ha^  laws  of  its  own  ttiat  neither 
know  nor  heed  kiair,  legiidaturr^  or  congresses,  and  are 
deaf  even  to  the  voices  of  sboutiug  pi  palar  majorities,  bal 
heed  and  obey  rather  the  gentle  voice  cf  womiu  and  tha 
CTT  of  helpless  and  feeble  chiKlhoid. 
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It  was  the  third  repreeeatation  —  the  third  only  ^  and 
fame^  beauty  or  gold  oonld  not  ha^e  forced  an  entrance  I 
It  was  now  six  o'clock  ;  the  pit  and  gallery,  boxes  and 
stalls  of  the  immense  theatre  were  crowded  to  auffoca- 
tion*  Four  thoasand  eager  people — four  tbonsand  anx- 
ious, soulful  Italians — were  waiting  with  subdued  frenzy 
for  the  curtain  to  rise. 

The  nobility  of  Lombody  graced  the  boxes,  the  poli- 
tical celebrities  of  the  city  crowded  the  passages,  all  the 
4LUe  of  the  art-loving  town  had  flocked  thither. 

The  heat  was  stifling  ;  at  half-paat  six  the  overture 
began.  The  immease  throng  was  silenced  at  the  first 
wave  of  the  conductor'a  baton.  Was  it  not  to  hear  the 
last  and  the  most  admirable  of  Donizetti*B  operas  ?  Had 
not  the  Neapolitan  papers  been  devoured  with  avid  eyes  ? 
Was  it  not  to  hear  the  songs  over  which  Italy  was  raving  ? 
And  last,  but  not  least,  was  it  not  to  applaud  the  beaute- 
ous prima  donna,  Alfieri,  who  had  achieved  such  a  colossal 
saocess  the  two  previous  nights  f — their  favorite^their 
idol — the  divine  Alfieri  1  who  had  sung  for  seven  conseca- 
tive  seasons  in  Milan,  alike  renowned  for  her  consnmmate 
art,  her  beauty,  and  her  unrivaled  voics  I  Ah  I  how  the 
audience  was  moved  1 — how  it  trembled  with  expectant 
ecstasy  I — the  oortain  rose. 

The  hunter's  chorus  was  listened  to  with  religious  atten- 
tion ;  the  bsritone's  song  and  oabaletta  which  follow 
caused  but  m  slight  impression,  in  spite  of  their  veritable 
excellence,  aad  tiie  shifting  of  the  scene  to  the  park  where 
Lucia  makes  her  first  appearance  was  welcomed  with  a 
hushed  mnrmnr  of  delight 

A  frail,  white-robed  female  form  advanood  toward  the 
footlights;  her  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  ahe  moved 
elowly  near  the  prompter's  box.  There  she  stood  still, 
raised  her  eyes  and  gazed  fall  upon  the  andienoe. 

A  howl  of  anger  and  disappointment  arose  from  the 
crowded  house. 

"  Non  i  Alfieri  I**  (She  is  not  Alfieri !)  was  echoed  on  all 
sides  ;  groans,  hissing  and  stamping  of  feet  drowned  the 
orcht^stra.  Some  vociferously  cried  out,  *'Basla/  bastal 
wo  want  Alfieri  I" 

The  frail  woman  confronting  the  enraged  andienoe 
appeared  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  and  walked  leisurely 
around  the  stage  during  the  uproar. 

A  man  peeped  out  from  the  si<le-8cenes.  lb  was  the 
director. 

•*  Who  is  that  woman  ?**  he  r.s' ed.     "  It  is  not  Alfieri  I" 

"  No  one  saw  her  enter,  *  was  the  reply. 

Ag-iin  the  conductor  raised   his   baton  ;  the  unknown 

prima  donna  seL»me  I   to  rouse  herself  from   her  ponsive- 

ness  and  lethargy,  and  moved  solemnly  toward  the  centre 

of  the  stage. 

The  clamor  had  ceised.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
level  of  the  fir-t  tier,  and  stood  in  full  force  of  the  light. 
She  was  wondronsly  beautifnl,  but  white— white  as  a 
shroud  of  snow  ;  deathly,  spectrally  white  ! — not  a  tinge 
of  rose  enhanced  the  mnrble  graces  of  her  face,  which  was 
purely,  faultlessly  Greek* 

Her  eyes,  black  and  radiant,  flashed  luridly.  When 
she  dropped  them  their  tint  became  sad,  gray  and  cre- 
puscular. Her  lips  shone  red  as  vermilion,  and  seemed 
like  a  gash— like  a  hideous  gash  when  contrasted  with  the 
glacial  whiteness  and  rigidity  of  her  face. 

Her  hair,  long  and  purplish,  in  undulate  tresses  rioted 
over  her  shoulders.  She  had  no  ornaments.  A  tuberose 
thrust  in  a  rebellious  curl  adorned  her  brow  ;  around  her 
throat  was  a  piece  of  broad,  black  velvet.  Her  dress  was 
white — all  white. 

She  gazed  weirdly  upon  the  audience,  and  bearan,  in  a  | 
Strange,  vague,  nnaavthly  tone  of  voica,  tba  ravish^ 


aria  of  "  Lucia  "  npon  her  entrance.  I  was  prvMiil^  and 
recall  perfectly  the  cold  sensation  and  chilliness  I  folk 
when  she  delivered  the  first  few  notes  of  her  non^ 

It  seemed  to  mo  as  if  some  humid  OATem  had  bssa 
suddenly  opened  upon  me,  and  that  I  had  breathed  the 
first  icy  wafts  of  air  emanating  therefrom. 

She  continued ;  not  a  sound  save  her  Toico  was  hesri. 
Her  hands  hung  listlessly  by  her  side.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber Low  she  finished.  I  heard  her  first  strange  tones 
change  to  a  soft,  sweet  voice  of  fascinating,  bell-liks 
brilliancy,  and  I  awoke  from  a  trance  bj  hearing  tht 
audience  shriek  and  stamp  with  delight. 

The  applause  was  feverish  and  frantic,  then  sndden^ 
ceased  as  if  by  enchantment ;  the  strange  woman  had 
turned  aside  and  had  begun  the  ordinary  stage  bnsinea 
and  duet  with  Edgardo,  as  Alfieri  would  ha^s  done. 

The  first  act  ended  in  an  indesoribahls  state  of  wondsr 
and  amazement. 

*'  Who  is  she  ?  Who  is  ahe  f  What  avoioe  P  and  saeli 
exclamations  were  heard  on  all  sides. 

The  director  appeared  at  this  moment^  evidently  sax- 
ious  to  find  out  for  himself  who  the  beantif ol  pale  song- 
stress was,  but  could  answer  no  inquitisa. 

In  the  meantime  I  hurried  behind  the  soenes  to  Alfieri^ 
dressing-room,  when  I  had  often  gone  to  ohat  with  hsi; 
expecting  to  see  this  marvelous  creature. 

The  apartment  was  illuminated ;  Lncia*s  Inidal  cos- 
tume for  the  second  act  was  ready  on  the  sofa ;  a  bolfls 
of  Asti  wine,  whidi  Alfieri  always  partook  of  betwesa 
the  acts,  stood  on  the  table  ;  but  naught  proTed  that  the 
room  had  been  occupied  preriooaly — nothing  showed  the 
presence  of  the  newcomer. 

I  waited  a  few  minutes,  took  a  few  whiffii  ftrom  mf 
cigarette,  and  was  about  to  return,  when  I  spied  npon  the 
floor  an  earring  of  such  uncommon  sise  that  I  stooped  to 
pick  it  up,  and  gazed  upon  it  in  wonder. 

It  was  a  solitaire  diamond,  richly  set,  of  a  slight  green* 
ish  tint  I  knew  the  value  of  green  diamonds,  and 
estimated  this  one  to  be  worth  seven  to  eight  thousand 
dollars,  being  finer  than  any  I  bad  seen  in  the  famous 
vaults  of  Dresden. 

I  hastened  down  to  the  director's  office  to  remit  it, 
thinking  it  belonged  to  the  newcomer  or  to  Alfieri.  The 
director  was  absent,  and  I  heard  the  bell  ring  for  the 
second  act.  I  held  the  diamond  in  my  hand  and  hastened 
to  my  seat. 

Tho  m.known  woman  again  entered  ;  she  was,  if  possible, 
a  tinge  pal  r  than  before.  She  wore  glbvea  this  time,  and 
her  lips  were  not  so  cruelly  red.  She  sang,  and,  ye  gods, 
what  song  !  Her  voice  soared,  spread,  fused  with  other 
invisible  voices ;  it  rang  sonorously,  and  murmured  di- 
vinely in  magnficent  power  and  harmony— a  voice  all  fire^ 
a  voice  all  soul  I 

I  trembled — the  audience  quivered.  Still  that  strange 
being  stood  in  the  same  position,  still  did  her  great, 
luminous  black  eyes  gaze  continually  upward  ;  ahe  seemed 
not  to  heed  her  fellow-artists  ;  the  bewilderment  of  Ed- 
gardo, the  anxions,  inqniiing  glance  of  Ashton  did  not 
move  her  ;  she  would  glide  by  them  like  a  sylph,  a  vision 
— light,  etljereal,  graoefuL  No  one  heard  her  walk—she 
sang  1 

Again  tbo  curtain  went  down,  agnin  the  house  cried  out 
with  dehrium.  ''Brava  I  brava  I"  shouted  the  begemmed 
aristocrats  in  the  boxes.  "Brava!  brava!"  yelled  the 
rabble.     No  one  appeared. 

A^ain  I  went  to  Alfieri*s  box  while  the  ballet  (which  in 
those  days  was  performed  between  the  ads  of  the  opera) 
was  going  on,  but  it  was  empty;  so  I  lelnmed  to  listai  to 
^  animated  diseusdons  and  conversatioBS  in  tb#  l» 
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**A1  fieri  is  eclipsed;  she  is  Pasta  and  Peniani  com- 
bined! 'Tis  the  Beatrice  of  l>ante  descended,  from 
heaven  I*'  said  one. 

"An  angel  I*'  cried  another. 

A  friend  cime  from  behind  the  scenes. 

"  Well,  what  news,  Bicciardo  ?    Have  yon  seen  her?*' 

"No,  bnt  Grazzini  has"  (Qrazzioi  was  the  tenor,  a 
handsome  fellow),  "and  he  tells  me  he  spoke  to  her — 
forced  to  do  so  by  some  subtle,  magnetic  attraction.  He 
tol J  her  of  his  wonder,  his  admiration,  his  love,  I  believe, 
and  she  answered  him,  in  Milanese  diileot,  '  We  shall  meet 
again.'" 

The  bell  rang,  and  the  curtain  went  up  slowly.  The 
lights  seemed  to  burn  badly,  and  the  heat  was  stifling,  but 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  mysterious  stranger  a  sudden 
chill  pervaded  every  ona 

We  did  not  breathe  to  listen,  and  as  I  gazed  upon  her, 
charmed  by  her  snpematural  beauty,  I  noticed  that  from 
one  of  her  ears  hung  a  bright,  large  stone,  similar  to  the 
one  I  held  in  my  hand.  Scarcely  had  I  seen  it  when  she 
caught  my  eye.  She  smiled— the  only  time.  I  averted 
my  glance.     The  music  went  on. 

The  scene,  where  the  unhappy  Lucia,  after  having  been 
dragged  to  the  altar  by  her  heartless  brother,  realizes  the 
full  atrocity  of  his  conduct,  seemed  to  influence  the 
sombre,  sprite-like  prima  donnot  for  she  roused  herself  at 
last  and  acted — acted  with  the  frenzy  of  passion,  acted 
with  the  sublimity  of  pathos  and  despair.  She  was  in- 
tense, superb,  in  the  mad  scene.  Her  voice  had  sobs  of 
anguish. 

Up,  up,  swelled  the  vertiginous  siaceaio,  high  above  the 
moans  of  the  orchestra.  She  raved,  she  wept,  and  the 
large  tears  rolled  down  her  white  cheeks  ;  her  hair  floated 
\rildly  over  her  quivering  shoulders,  and  still  rang  forth 
her  magical,  heart-rending,  angelic  notes.  I  trembled ; 
the  house  groined. 

The  mad-scene  now  neared  its  end,  and  the  musioians, 
as  if  ord  red,  ceased  to  play.  They  looked  at  her,  and  she 
sang  alone  and  onaccompanied.  It  was  terrible,  unique, 
sublime. 

The  culminating  point  arrived,  and  the  pains  and  pangs 
of  Donizetti's  masterpiece  vibrated  on  her  lips  as  they  had 
never  done  on  lips  before.  She  gazed  wildly,  stupidly 
about  when  she  stopped,  and  I  saw  drops  of  blood  ooze 
from  her  mouth  and  drip  upon  her  dress ;  she  fell  heavily 
upon  the  stage,  and  the  curtain  went  down  slowly.  The 
house  was  in  tears. 

Half  an  hour  later  all  Milan  knew  of  the  miraculous  per- 
formance at  the  Scala ;,  the  last  act  was  listened  to  without 
curiosity,  Lucia  not  appearing  in  it  Nothing  occurred 
except  the  sudden  indisposition  of  the  tenor,  Grazzini, 
who  was  taken  ill,  and  who,  I  afterward  learned,  died  thai 
night 

Milan,  outdoors,  all  fun,  frolic  and  animatloD,  could  not 
comprehend  the  story  told  and  repeated  in  ilie  cal^s  and 
on  the  squares  by  members  of  the  audienoai  The  reports 
were  called  etaggenrted,  and  the  singer's  phenominal 
voice  a  myth. 

But  no  one  conld  find  her,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I 
waited  for  an  hour  in  Attieri's  box,  hoping  to  meet  her. 

The  director  told  me  confidentially  that  he  was  as  non- 
plussed as  the  audience,  and  had  never  beheld  the  marvel- 
ous singer  before.  Then,  as  he  left  me,  he  superstitiously 
added: 

"  She  was  a  spirit,  I  believe.^ 

Full  of  conflicting  thoughts,  I  walked  sadly  homeward, 
and  heard  again  ihrotigh  the  quiet  streets,  fkr  away  from 
the  riot  and  xevel  of  the  osniival,  the  heavenly  echo  of 
that  vnntterahly  divine  voioer 


I  walked  on,  and  passed  across  the  St  Italda  Oemetery 
to  near  my  home.  It  was  lata  The  noise  of  Milan  a 
festivities  reached  my  ear  from  time  to  time  faintly,  bat 
I  heeded  it  not  wrapped  as  I  was  in  my  reverie  and 
musing. 

Within  a  few  steps  of  my  house,  separated  by  a  high 
wall  from  the  end  of  the  graveyard,  there,  beneath  a  few 
cypress-trees,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  moon,  I  beheld  a 
rather  unusual  sight 

The  cemetery  through  which  I  passed  regularly  every 
night,  and  which  1  knew  in  every  nook  and  corner,  seemed 
in  that  particular  spot  to  present  a  different  aspect  than  it 
ordinarily  did. 

I  advanced,  and  remarked  with  astonishment  that  a 
tomb  had  been  desecrated,  and  that  a  coffin  had  been 
exhumed  I 

Sure  enough,  the  sod  on  either  side  was  all  strewn  and 
scattered  here  and  there,  footprints  were  plainly  visible, 
and,  to  my  horror,  I  saw  that  the  coffin  was  open.  In  it, 
wrapped  in  a  faded  yellow  shroud,  was  a  human  form. 

I  was  about  to  call  for  the  guard  when  my  eye  was 
altraoted  by  a  twinkling  near  the  top  of  the  coffin. 

I  stooped  over,  and,  to  my  amazement,  saw  a  diamond 
earring  in  the  lobe  of  the  corpse's  ear — ^the  mate  of  the  one 
I  had  found. 

The  moonlight,  checkered  by  the  tree-boughs,  did  not 
allow  me  to  get  a  view  of  the  face,  and,  trembling  like  a 
leaf,  I  drew  aside  and  lit  a  match.  Approaching,  I  gazed 
on  the  body  before  me.  It  was  that  of  the  spectral 
songstress! 

Utterly  bewildered,  with  haggard  eyes  and  quivering 
knees,  I  grasped  at  the  coffin  lid  and  hurriedly  replaced 
it  over  the  livid  faca     On  it  was  written  in  large  letters  : 

"VlBOINlA   OOSSXLX, 

Qneen  of  Soprani, 
Died  September,  1781, 
Bequieaoat  in  pace" 

I  remember  a  wild  thrill  of  horror  oame  olrir  me.  and  I 
fell  senseless.  For  weeks  I  raved  in  delirium.  When  I 
had  sufficiently  recovered,  I  left  Milan.  People  were  still 
talking  of  the  mysterioas  prima  donna  And  the  famous  re- 
presentation of  Lucia.  Tkejf  have  not  understood,  but  / 
believe  in  spirits. 


Thebb  was  a  rich  Basque  who  lived  at  Seville  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his  name  was  Don 
Francisco  Figaros.  He  was  a  great  man  with  the  ladies, 
and  like  Don  Joan,  was  said  to  be  irresistibla  At  the 
same  time  there  lived  at  Seville  a  barber,  wlio  was  a  very 
sly  fellow.  One  day  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  high-born  lady,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  rendez- 
vous ho  disguised  himself  as  a  gentleman.  The  lady  was 
caught  in  the  trap,  and  the  barber  went  to  the  rendezvous 
with  the  intention  of  giving  himself  out  as  the  gallant 
Don  Francisco.  After  the  usual  compliments,  the  barber 
had  to  give  his  nama  Sure  of  his  effeel,  he  whispered  it 
in  the  lady's  ear,  syllable  by  syllable:  '* Madame,  your 
servitor  and  pnssionate  admirer  is  named  Don  Francisco  Fi- 

ga-ro ,**    This  last  syllable  had  scarcely  fallen  from  his 

lips  when  the  lady,  who  knew  the  real  Don  Francisco, 
laughed  in  his  faca  The  barber  understood,  kept  calm, 
and  insisted  that  his  name  was  Don  Francisco  Figara 
The  incident  was  known  all  over  the  town  the  next  day, 
and  that  is  how  the  barber,  musician  and  man  of  iettera 
came  to  be  called  Figaro^  and  only  escaped  being  de- 
nounced as  an  impostor  by  not  prononnoing  the  first  letter 
of  the  alphabet  The  Above  aoooant  ia  traditioiial  at  Se- 
villa    If  it  ia  not  true,  it  ia  at  any  rate  "  ben  trovatow" 
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SEGOVIA. 

By  N.  Robinson. 


Thbre  is  no  city  in  Spain  so  thorongbly  repreBentative 
of  the  Middie  Ages  as  begovia.  It  is  qaaint  to  a  most 
fasoinating  degree,  and  so  oat  of  the  rush  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centnry,  that  one  insensibly  takes  to  day-dreaming,  and 
forgets,  when  within  the  oity*s  dented  walls,  wire  and 
tape,  and  steam  and  rail,  and  other  civilizing  destroyers 
of  mind  and  body. 

Segovia  is  perched  on  a  rooky  knoll  which  rises  east 
and  west  in  a  Talley — the  celebrated  Alcazar  being 
sitnated  on  the  western  point.  The  tront-stream  of 
Eresma  girdles  it  on  the  north  with  its  brawling  tributary 
d  Clamores,  the  wooded  banks  presenting  a  charming  con- 
trast to  the  all  too  near  bleak  and  barren  hills. 

Haying  stated  that  the  city  was  medieval,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  it  is  encircled  by  pictnresqnely 
dilapitated  old  walls  of  enormous  strength,  overgrown 
with  ferns  and  lichens  and  mosses,  and  guarded  by 
towers  bailt  by  King  Alfonso  YL  Segovia  is  eminently 
a  Oastilian  city,  and  its  qaaint  houses,  its  hanging  bal- 
conies, its  bizarre  Plaza,  its  charming  Odthedral,  and  its 
wonderful  Aqueduct,  repay  the  visitor,  even  though  he 
climb  the  Calyarsis  with  peas  in  his  shoes.  The  three 
sights  of  Segovia  are  the  Alcazir,  the  Aqueduct,  and  the 
Cathedral ;  and  they  are  sights  ! 

Colmenares  states  that  Tubal  first  peopled  Spain,  and 
that  then  no  less  prominent  a  personage  than  Hercules 
founded  Segovia.  In  due  time  Hispan  erected  El  Puenie, 
the  bridge,  as  they  will  persist  in  calling  the  aqueduct, 
which  the  city  now  bears  on  its  shield,  with  the  head  of 
one  of  Pompey's  sons  looking  over  it.  This  pure  Roman 
work,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  masonry  of  Alcantara 
and  Merida,  was  probably  erected  by  Trajan,  but  neither 
Segovia  nor  its  aqueduct  is  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
with  whom  such  mighty  works  seem  to  have  been  matters 
of  course. 

This  aqueduct  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  citizens  of  a  scramble  down  the  steep  backs 
to  the  rivers,  where  water  was  not  of  the  sweetest ;  the 
Rio  Frio  was  diverted  at  the  Sierra  Fonfria,  nine  miles 
from  Segovia,  and  its  waters  brought  to  the  city.  The 
aqueduct  begins  near  San  Gabriel,  and  is  as  crooked  as  a 
ram's  horn,  the  bends  being  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
the  force  of  the  current.  For  1,800  and  odd  years  these 
enormous  blocks  of  granite,  without  mortar  or  cement,  have 
resisted  the  hand  of  Time,  and  at  the  date  of  my  visit 
they  looked  as  though  they  wore  prepared  to  give  battle 
to  the  vonorabla  Scythemau  for  another  thousand  years, 
at  least. 

The  Aqueduct  rims  216  feet  to  the  first  angle  or  bend  ; 
then  462  feet  to  the  second,  at  La  Concopcion  ;  then  925 
feet  to  tha  third,  at  San  Francisco  ;  and  then  937  feet  to 
th3  city  wall  Some  portions  are  compardtivoly  modern, 
but  the  repair  is  so  clumsy  that  you  have  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  it  These  patches  occur  near  the  bends  of  La 
Concepoion  and  San  Francisco.  The  date  of  its  construc- 
tion is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  It  was  respected 
by  the  Gathe,  was  broken  down  in  1071  by  the  Moors  of 
Toledo,  who  sacked  Segovia,  and  destroyed  thirty-five  out 
of  tlie  320  arches  of  which  the  aqueduct  is  composed.  It 
remained  in  ruins  till  August  26th,  1483,  when  Isabella 
employed  one  Juan  Escovedo,  a  monk  in  the  Parral  Con- 
vent, to  repair  it,  who  was  blessed  with  the  happy  in- 
spiration of  imitating  the  model  before  him,  instead  of 
starting  a  new  school,  and  to  this  tasteful  son  of  the 
Church  is  due  the  first  restoration  of  the  Gr«co-Bo'««« 


style  in  Spain.  What  wa^  Joan  EsooTado's  fee  for  this 
job  ?  When  he  repaired  to  Seville  to  report  ile  eomple- 
tion,  Isabelia  presented  him  with  the  woodwork  of  the 
scafifoldings.    Juan  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  wis 

born  in  the  Astnrias,  in  1547. 

The  Aquednot  commences  with  single  arches,  which  rise 
higher  as  the  dip  of  the  groand  deepens ;  the  apper  tien 
are  uniform  of  the  line,  until  they  become  double.  Those 
of  the  three  central  are  the  loftiest^  being  102  feet  high 
This  mortarless,  oementless  work  is  common  with  similir 
erections  of  the  Bomans,  and  unites  simplicity,  proportion, 
solidity  and  utility.  An  inscription  formerly  ran  between 
the  tiers  of  the  central  arches,  while  in  the  niche  above  n 
the  battered  effigy  of  a  saint,  replacing  a  statue  of  Trajan. 

Some  learned  antiquarians  insist  that  the  Aqneduct  was 
built  by  one  Licinius,  but  the  unwashed — :and  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly unwashed  in  Segovia — call  it  el  Puente  del  Diet' 
holo — "the  devirs  bridge*' — for  the  good  reason  that  his 
Satanic  Mnjesty,  who  was  deeply  enamored  of  a  lady  of 
Segovia,  offered  to  do  anything  that  lay  in  bis  power 
which  she  might  demand,  in  return  for  her  fayors.  This 
young  lady,  who  was  of  a  lazy,  yet  practical  tarn  of  mind, 
and  who  was  tired  of  scrambling  down  and  climbing  up 
the  hill  to  fetch  water,  promised' all  that  Mephistophelai 
solicited,  provided  he  would  build  an  aqueduct  in  one 
nighi  This,  of  course,  he  did,  but  haying  omitted  one 
stone,  the  work  was  not  completed  on  time,  and  according 
to  specification  and  contract,  so  the  maiden  was  freed, 
from  her  promise,  and  the  Old  Gentleman  compelled  to 
"take  a  back  seat" 

I  would  advise  all  sightseers  in  Segovia  to  repair  to  the 
corner  of  the  Calle  de  Gascos,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
view  of  this  wonderful  work.  From  San  Joan,  also,  one 
can  obtain  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  it. 

In  1803  a  Spanish  Hausseman  proposed  to  Charles  lY. 
to  open  the  whole  of  the  Plaza  del  Azoguejo,  and  to  make 
a  grand  square,  with  the  Aqueduct  exposed  to  view  on  one 
side.  Happily,  however,  the  French  invasion  marred  this 
scheme,  for  the  quaint,  irregular,  dilapidated  and  mean 
buildings  around,  render  the  Aqueduct  the  emphatic  fea- 
ture, causing  it  to  appear  larger  and  nobler  by  the  Vvn\ 
contrast 

As  old,  or  older,  than  the  Aqueduct  is  a  rude  statue  of 
cither  Hercules  or  of  a  hunter  with  a  boar*s  head,  which 
is  embedded  in  the'  stair- wall  of  a  tower  in  Santo  Domingo 
el  Keal.  In  this  tower  most  curious  old  froscoes  with 
Arabic  inscriptions  were  discovered,  much  in  the  style  of 
the  painting  in  the  Alhambra.  The  convent  attached, 
once  called  La  Casa  de  Hercules,  was  handed  over  to  the 
nuns  in  1513. 

The  visitor  to  Segovia  insensibly  turns  from  the  Aqueduct 
to  the  Cathedral — as  glorious  a  bit  of  Gothic  as  ever  de- 
lighted tho  heart  of  a  Pugin  or  a  Street.  This  magnificent 
pile  is  built  of  warm-colored  stone,  and  as  the  setting  snn 
lights  it  up.  tho  sight  is  one  that  the  miud's  eye  retains 
for  long  and  many  a  day.  The  Cathedral  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  all  Spain,  and  is  the  last  of  the  pure  Gothio.  since 
Renaissance  was  just  commencing  to  creep  into  the  cul- 
tured minds  of  ecclesiastical  architects. 

A  square  tower  rises  330  feet.  Originally  it  was  350 
feet  high,  but  fear  of  lightning  induced  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  lower  it  twenty  feet  The  older  Cathedral  was 
almost  destroyed  by  the  reformers,  or  Cammitneroa.  in  ICay, 
1520,  who  commenced  business  by  pulling  down  ohnroh« 
hanging  the  authorities,  plundering  the  rich,  and  hf 
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hoQtfes  for  the  public  good.  The  Aloazar,  however,  held 
oat  against  the  mob,  and  a  few  relics  were  saved.  The 
new  and  present  bailding  was  beg^a  in  1525,  bj  Jaan  Gil 
de  Ontanon,  and  his  son,  Bodrigo  Gil,  after  tue  designs  of 
a  beantifnl  cathedral  at  Salamanca.  The  color  of  the 
stone  is  exqnisite.  The  west  front  of  the  exterior  is  disap- 
pointiDg  from  its  baldness  and  want  of  ornamentation, 
while  the  east  end  bewilders  by  over-richnessL  The  in- 
terior is  very  light  aud  striking,  from  the  bold  and  well- 
arranged  designs  of  the  arches,  and  the  richness  and  elub- 
orateness  of  the  vaulting.  The  stained  glass  is  exception- 
ally vivid  in  color.  The  church  plate  is  very  costly  and 
massive,  while  the  chalice,  given  by  a  Daqne  de  Albu- 
querque, is  worth  a  Jew's  ransom.  The  high  altar  is 
Burroaniied  by  lofty  iron  railings,  richly  gilt.  The  great 
relablot  composed  of  precious  marbles,  was  put  up  by 
Charles  IIL  The  irascoro  is  enriched  with  the  salmon- 
oolored  marbles  of  which  the  beautiful  diamond-formed 
pavement  is  partly  composed.  The  ancient  sepulchral 
tombs  were  carted  out  and  lumbered  up  near  the  entrance. 
Among  them  was  an  eflSgy  of  Bodrigo  Gil,  who  died  in  1577. 
Near  the  gate,  in  the  Capilla  de  la  Piedtd,  is  a  magnificent 
retablo  designed  in  1571.  It  represents  the  deposition 
from  the  Cross,  and  the  agony  of  the  Virgin  is  intensely 
rendered.  The  once  fine  pictnro  of  St.  Thomas,  by 
Alonzo  Sanchez  Coello,  1578,  was  repainted,  in  1815,  by 
an  ignoramus,  Mariano  Quinta  Panilla.  Tho  Gothic  clois- 
ters were  taken  down  and  put  np  again,  in  1521,  by  Juan 
Campero.  Among  the  sepulchres,  that  of  Diego  de 
Covarubbias,  who  died  in  1576,  repays  "along  and  down- 
ward gaze."  The  prelate  is  arrayed  in  his  vestments  of 
^tate.  Adjacent  to  this  is  the  tomb  of  the  Infante  Don 
Pedro,  son  of  Enrique  II.,  who  was  allowed  by  his  nurse 
to  slip  from  her  arms,  in  1366,  while  standing  at  a  window 
in  the  Alcazar.  Poor  babe  I  had  he  been  a  cottier^s  child 
lis  might  h.ive  escaped  so  untimely  a  fate. 

The  tomb  of  the  fair  but  frail  Maria  del  Salto,  or  Mary 
of  the  Leap,  is  also  in  this  corner.  This  lady,  a  Jewess, 
-who  waa  aoouaed  of  adultery,  was  about  to  be  oast  from  a 
rock,  but,  in  the  supremity  of  her  terror,  ahe  called  on 
the  name  of  the  Virgin,  who  visibly  appeared,  and  lowered 
ber  as  if  borne  on  wiogs.  The  quondam  Jewess  w.^.s  then 
baptized  Maria  del  Salto.  She  became  a  s.iint,  and  died 
in  1237. 

I  would  advise  stout  climbers  to  ascend  the  tower ;  but 
the  lungs  and  understandings  should  be  in  the  best  possi- 
ble condition,  and  riveted.  The  panoramic  vi  iw  from  the 
summit  is  magnificent,  embracing  as  it  does  the  Alcazar, 
the  city,  its  plazas,  courts,  houses,  gardens,  gigantic 
aqueduct,  and  the  mountain  distances. 

The  Alcazar  commands  a  pilgrimage,  for  it  needs  climb- 
ing to  reach  it,  as  it  stands  like  the  prow  of  St^govia  over 
the  rushing  waters — and  how  they  do  rush  I 

The  readers  of  the  adventures  of  Oil  B.as  will  recollect 
that  he  was  confined  in  this  very  fortress,  and  the  de- 
scription of  his  incarceration  is  not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  that  fascinating  book.  The  great  keep  is 
studded  with  those  bastions  or  turrets,  at  the  an;>les, 
which  are  so  prevalent  in  Castiliau  strongholds.  Ti:e 
building  was  originally  Moorish,  and  was  magnificently 
repaired  in  1^2-58,  by  Entiqne  IV.,  who  resided  and 
kept  his  treasures  in  it.  At  his  death,  the  Governor, 
Andr^  de  Cabregra,  husband  of  Beat i  ice  di>  Bobadilla,  the 
early  friend  of  Isabella,  "  held  the  fort"  for  her,  together 
with  its  many  chests,  with  a  tenacity  that  contributed 
ill  no  small  degree  to  the  accession  of  tbe  latter  to  the 
throna  It  was  from  this  Alcazar  that  Isabella,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1474,  proceeded  in  state  aud  was  pro- 
claimed Queen  of  Castile. 


Iq  1476  the  Segovia  mob  rose  against  Andr^  Cabrera, 
and  were  for  hurling  him  over  the  blu£f  into  the  brawling 
Eresma,  a  fate  that  befell  many  a  worthy  citizen  of  that 
wonderful  old  town.  Isabella,  when  sbe  learned  of  this 
rising,  ordeAd  her  palfrey  to  be  saddled,  and  the  gates 
having  been  opened,  rode  out  alone  amongst  the  ex- 
cited populace,  aud  at  once  awed  the  mob  by  her  pre< 
sence  of  mind  and  mnjesty.  What  a  subject  for  an 
historical  picture  1  what  a  background  1  What  color  I  what 
picturesque  costumes  !  aud  tbe  beautiful  qu'  en,  alone  on 
her  white  palfrey,  like  a  rock  against  which  the  angry 
waves  harmlessly  buffeted  themselves.  I  wonder  that 
some  of  our  rising  artists  would  not  endeavor  to  reproduce 
this  startling  scene. 

Charles  V.  was  so  mightily  pleased  with  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  Aloaz  ir  to  the  Communeros  in  1520,  that 
he  kept  up  the  fortress  after  a  right  regal  fashion,  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  on  it.  Philip  II.,  his  son,  was 
also  its  generous  patron,  and  he  was  so  enamored  of  it 
that  he  caused  the  aaUma  to  be  re-decorated,  and  anything 
approaching  a  rent  to  bo  put  into  the  best  repair.  Philip 
Y.  converted  the  tower  into  a  state  prison,  and  clapped 
into  it  the  Dutch  charlatan,  Bipperda,  who  rose  from 
street  -  scraping  to  be  Prime  Minister.  Several  other, 
but  less  notable  people,  were  favored  with  this  monarch's 
paternal  regard  by  being  permitted  free  entry  into  the 
Alcazar,  the  coming  out  being  qaite  another  question. 

The  Alcazar  was  ceded  to  thj  Crown  in  1764,  by  the 
hereditary  Alcjude,  the  Conde  de  Chinohon,  whose  an- 
cestor had  so  hospitably  welcomed  the  luckless  Charles  L 
of  England.  Here  Cromwell's  future  victim  lodged  and 
lay  on  tho  13th  of  September,  1623,  and  supped,  says  the 
record,  on  **cartaine  trouts  of  extraordinary  greatness." 
Poor  Charles!  better  for  him  to  have  remained  in  the 
Alcazar  eating  "treats  of  extraordinary  greatness"  than  to 
have  stuck  m  the  window  at  Carisbrooke  Castle  later  on,  and 
furtber,  to  have  passed,  on  that  grim  January  morning,  to 
his  doom  through  a  window  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall 

The  Alcazar  palace  was  used  as  an  artillery  college  until 
its  destruction  by  fire,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1862.  The 
general  character  was  Gothic -Moorish  ;  the  ceilings,  cor- 
nices and  friezes  were  splen  lidly  gilt,  especially  those  in 
the  Sala  de  Trono  and  the  Sala  de  Bocibimiento.  An  in^ 
scription  in  one  room  gavj  the  names  of  many  Kings  and 
Queens,  from  Catalina,  1412,  down  to  Philip  II.,  1592, 
whose  shield  quarters  the  arms  of  England,  in  the  right 
of  his  wife,  England's  Mary. 

A  window  in  the  b'ala  de  los  Reyes  is  remarkable  from  the 
very  tragic  episode  that  occurred  in  connection  with  it. 
One  of  tho  ladios  of  the  court  of  Enrique  IL  was  engagtd 
iu  dandling  the  Infante  while  amusing  him  by  pointing  out 
various  sights  to  be  seen  from  the  casements  Tho  child, 
excited  by  something,  suddenly  gave  a  plunge,  and  with 
a  wild  scream  burst  from  its  nurse's  arms  and  fell  on  the 
rocks  below,  a  shapeless  mass  of  blood  and  pulp.  The 
unfortunate  lady  was  with  difficulty  rbstrained  from  fling- 
ing herself  after  her  charge.  Her  fate  was  very  speedily 
determined,  how<3ver,  for  she  was,  by  order  of  the  £ing^ 
decapitated  ere  sunset 

In  one  of  the  now  dismantled  rooms  the  savant,  Alonzo 
el  Sabio,  pursued  his  astronomical  studies — ^studies  that  led 
him  to  doubt  the  sun*s  moving  around  the  earth.  While 
engaged  one  wintry  night  with  some  iUuminati  in  advano- 
ing  his  theory,  a  flash  of  lightning  so  vivid,  so  prolonged 
as  to  scare  the  disputants,  bkzed  in  the  apartment,  and 
thio  was  recognised  as  a  signal  from  heaven  that  such 
theories  must  be  distastefal  The  diaputers  oeased,  and 
as  a  warning  against  sooh  impious  vagaries  in  tbe  Intmw^ 
a  model  of  the  rope  with  which  St.  Fraucis  was  in  the 
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h&bit  of  difr^ing  himself  was  put  op,  the  original  being 
worn  as  a  peaaooe  bj  the  King. 

I  made  the  deeoent  to  the  Eresma  bj  the  Pnerta  Cas- 
telloaa,  for  the  purpose  of  gazing  at  the  Alcaziir,  and 
seated  bv  the  brawling  Clamorea,  anrroaiide^  bj  ohatter- 
ing  washerwomen,  the  Naiads  of  the  river,  looked  np  at  tho 
quaint  old  fortress,  and  bethonght  me  that  if  thosa  grim 
and  dented  walla  could  speak »  what  semi-Arabian  Nights 
entertainments  thej  oonld  a&ord  to  develop.  A  Ihonaand 
and  one — ay,  ten  thousand  and  one  1 

And  these  tavanderas  !  How  liictnresquely  (UooiM  / 
how  primitive  in  pose  I  how  unartiScial  in  gesture  ! 
Naked  to  the  knee,  unoovered  as  to  bosom,  these  ladies 
splashed  and  rinsed,  and  thumped  and  washed,  aadid  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers,  and  great-great-ever-ao-great- 


Of  eoarse  I  rtaited  iUe  oelabrmtei!  CyprttA-lrao 

the  CixnntlUfu  dnoaltat,   for   it    marka    the 
where  Maria  del  Ballo  aUghted  onhori,  wliile  in  iIm  ad- 
jacent chapel  is  the  atatae  of  the  Virgin  through  fof 
whom  she  ovred  her  miraoulont  escape.      Thia  t 
ooooealed  during  the  time  the  Moom  poaa eased 
but  reappeared  in  its  present  aite  when  the  Chriatla&a  »•] 
covered  the  citj,  and  thereupon  the  eo&Teiil  vea  baOlJ 
and  richly  endonred. 

1  wandered   about  tkia  beantiful   qoatQl  c^    town^iaj 
which  every  house  is  a  study  for  •  |MaQlar«  ami  lo 
myself  at  last  at  the  Alameds*  a  public 
ramparts,  shaded  by  Ene  aoaoiaa,  and  Iha 
which,   on  the  Cathedral  side,   is  thioagh  a   hnetiJiM] 
Moorish  horseshoe  arohed  gateway.     From  Ibaooe 
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grandmothers  before  them,  at  a  date  when  soap  was  still 
in  the  womb  of  the  undiscovered  secrets  of  scieooe. 
Buddy,  handsome,  with  exquisitely  molded  forms,  auda- 
cious eyes,  and  blue- black  hair  ;  with  colored  kerchiefs  of 
yellow  or  red  or  peacock -bine  oa  their  shapely  heads^ 
they  formed  a  picture  both  unique  and  animated,  In 
thus  singmg  their  charms,  I  do  not  attempt  to  saf  that  all 
these  industrious  ladies  were  handsome  or  well^formed, 
but  this  I  do  say,  that  a  targe  percentage  would  paaa 
muster  without  even  so  much  as  a  challenge. 

1  sat  gazing  at  them  from  a  olifiT  called  Fuenoisla.  This 
oliff  was  named  FastOlaDs  bv  the  Romans,  and  is  known 
as  La  Pena  Grajera,  Here,  in  the  good  old  times,  the 
bodies  ol  criminals  cast  from  the  Tarpeian  Rook  above  used 
to  be  dashed  to  pulp,  and  here  the  wily  orows  used  to  come 
and  enjoy  a  ghastly  banquet,  picking  the  bones  of  the 
ill-fated  malefactor  till  they  shone  deflanoe  to  the  sua 


stone  steps  led  me  up  to  a  most  ourions  ol4  Ho 
church,  with  an  open  cloister  running  roimd  il«  «(tb 
beautiful  circular  arches  and  dogtootbed  moldings; 
oppoaite  is  a  kind  ot  Hdtel  de  Yille,  with  a  Ane  galew^, 
cloistered  '*  patio,*'  and  staircase  carved  *'li  joqi^**  In  a 
narrow  street,  a  little  lower  down,  ii  the  exqntaite  Oothio 
facade  of  the  Case  de  Segovia,  and  tnmtag  to  the  tell  it 
another  cnnons  and  beautiful  church,  La  Veca  Cha» 
built  by  the  Tempi  irs,  and  with  a  little  chapel  In  it  on  I 
exact  model  of  that  of  the  Holy  3epolohre  at  Je 
The  zigzag  and  dogtooth  moldings  roond  the  wind 
and  doorways  are  very  fine. 

A  little  higher  up  is  the  Parral,  a  deserted  oao^eol,  vith 
a  beautiful  church,  richly  carved  portal  and  oholi;  fiee 
monumenta,  cloiitari  and  gardens  ;  ih<i  laller  had  aoeh  s 
reputation  that  they  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  "'lAehu 
del  Parral*  paraiso  terrenaL" 
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marble  sepulchres  of  Juan  and  his  wife,  Maria,  knesling 
with  an  attend  (Ut,  have  been  treated.  Chipped,  broken, 
a  pieoe  out  oat  here,  a  fragment  knocked  off  there,  these 
apleudid  works  of  art  are  barely  enabled  to  show  the 
visitor  of  to-day,  in  certain  places,,  what  they  once  were. 

The  ceilings  of  the  Library  and  Refectory  were  pccu- 
liirly  qv.aint.  I  visited  the  Museo  Provincial  in  the  Epis- 
c.  pal  Palace,  which  contains  some  bizarre  portraits  of 
mouks  and  nuns,  and  a  few  MSS.,  bnt  none  of  the  wealth 
that  antiquarians  and  bookworms  are  in  search  of  is  to  be 
found  here.  The  Aquedact  and  Cathedral  and  Alcazar 
must  satisfy. 

I  climbed  np  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  which  is 
like  the  square  of  an  old  German  town,  haying  endlessly 
varied  and  colored  honses  with  high  roofs,  and  waa  glad 
to  find  rest  and  a  table  with  the  invariably  good  chocolate 
and  white  bread  of  the  country.  The  bishop  lives  in  a 
picturesque  old  palace  in  the  Plaza  of  San  Esteban,  the 
fine  church  opposite,  with  its  beautiful  tower,  Saxon 
arches,  and  open  cloister,  being  dedicated  to  that  saint. 
This  house  is  the  original  one  purchased  for  St.  Theresa 
in  1574,  by  Dona  Ana  de  Ximenes,  who  was  the  first  lady 
to  receive  the  habit  in  Segovia.  It  is  dedicated  to  St 
Joseph,  and  the  first  Mass  was  said  in  it  by  St.  John  of 
the  Cross.  The  nuns,  snys  Lady  Herbert  of  Lee,  main- 
tain the  reformed  rule  in  all  its  austerity.  They  show  the 
saint's  cell,  now  converted  into  an  oratory,  and  also  the 
room  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  whose  convent  is  in  the 
valley  below,  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  town.  There 
his  body  rests — that  body  still  un corrupted,  of  one  whom 
it  has  been  truly  said,  that  he  was  a  "cherub  in  wisdom 
and  a  seraph  in  love,"  On  the  door  of  his  cell  is  his 
favorite  sentence  : 

"  Patl  et  oontemni  pro  Te  I" 

This  couTent  is  rich  both  in  his  letters  and  in  those  of 
St.  Theresa.  Here  it  was  that  the  saint  received  the  ne\i-s 
of  the  death  of  her  favorite  brother,  Laurence  de  Cepeda. 
She  was  quietly  at  work  during  recreation  when  ho  ap- 
peared to  her  ;  the  saint,  without  uttering  a  word,  put 
down  her  work  and  hastened  to  the  choir  to  commend  the 
departing  spirit  to  our  Lord.  She  had  no  sooner  knelt 
before  the  blessed  sacrament  than  an  expression  of  in- 
tense peace  and  joy  came  over  her  face.  Her  sister  asked 
h  ^r  the  reason,  and  she  told  them  that  our  Lord  had  then 
nwoiled  to  her  the  assurance  that  her  brother  was  in 
Leaven.  His  sudden  death  occurred  at  the  very  moment 
TV  len  he  had  appeared  to  her  in  her  recreation-room. 
Over  the  door  of  her  oratory  are  the  words  :  "Seek  the 
cross";  "Desire  the  cross*';  and  a  little  further  on,  "Let 
\u  teach  more  by  works  than  by  words.** 

The  Church  of  San  Millan,  outside  the  walls,  is  well 
worthy  a  visit  It  is  pure  Romanesque  in  style,  with  ex- 
t  rnal  cloi^tters,  and  dates  from  1250.  The  portal  of  San 
^lartiu  attracts  the  eye,  while  in  the  church  are  the  tombs 
of  Don  Rodrigo,  in  armor,  and  of  Qonzilo  Herrera  and  his 
wife. 

The  towrr  in  the  Plaza  de  San  E^tebnn  is  a  noble 
thirteenth- century  tower  of  five  stories,  of  elegant  arcades, 
Tonnd  arches  alternntitig  with  the  pointed. 

A  walk  up  the  Valley  of  the  Eresmi  leads  to  the  Casade 
Moned.i,  or  mint.  This  necessary  establishment  was 
founded  by  Alfonso  YIL,  rebuilt  by  Enrique  IV.,  in  1455, 
and  repaired  and  refitted  with  German  machinery  by 
Philip  II.  in  1586.  Formerly  all  the  national  coinage  was 
struck  in  this  mint,  as  the  river  afforded  water-power, 
whild  the  adjoininj?  Alcaztr  formed  a  pretty  safe  treasury, 
BO  far  ns  thick  walls,  iron  bars,  and  oaken  doors  with  giant 
locks  were  concerned.     In  1730  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 


was  transferred  to  Madrid,  and,  during  my  Tisit  to  Segovia, 
they  were  striking  off  nothing  bat  copper,  the  nefed 
coming  from  Bio  Tinto. 

The  Puerta  de  Santiago  is  Mooriah.      Everywhere  ii 
Segovia  the  granite  portals  and  pecnliAr  Toledan  ball 
ornaments  prevail,  the  gate  of  San  Andres  being  qoita  a 
picture.    In  fact,  the  gate  of  any  walled  town  is  a  place  of 
interest  in  Spain.     This  is  the  spot  to  seek  for  oharmeter 
and  color.     To  lounge  near  the  gateway  and  watch  the 
inhabiimts,   so  delightfully  and    nnoonscionsly   pictur- 
esque, pass  in  and  out,  is  a  species  of  entertainment  that 
pays  to  the  uttermost  and  last  minute.     The  lazy  soldiery, 
the  gayly-attired  women  who  hover  round  the  militarv, 
the  water-carriers,  the  washerwomen,  the  fmit-sellers,  tbs 
mule-drivers  with   their  lightly  caparisoned   moles  and 
asses,  the  hawkers,  the  peasants  from  the  distant  monnt- 
ains  in  their  holiday  dresses,  the  padronee,  the  hideooi 
old  women,  the  students,  the  religions  prooessiocs,  eta, 
form  a  moving  panorama  that  is  as  satisfying  to  the  eye  as 
it  is  picturesque. 

These  gates  possessad  a  strange  fascinaticn  for  me,  and 
I  would  repair  thither  of  a  morning,  and  Heating  myself  in 
some  vine-trellised  venlc^  remain  g^ing  at  the  bizarre 
sights  till  the  heat  of  noon  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
siesta. 

How  rigorously  those  stiff-necked  cnstom-bonse  officials 
examined  the  packets  of  the  countryfolk  for  oontraband, 
unless  the  reals  were  slipped  into  their  willing  palms  I 
How  cruelly  that  corporal,  in  his  red  cap,  long  blue  coat 
and  sandaled,  dirty,  naked  feet,  treated  that  black-eyed, 
black-haired,  red-lipped  and  volnptnoosly -formed,  short- 
skirted  seuorita,  who,  it  waa  evident,  loved  the  son  of  Man 
not  wisely,  but  too  well  I  I  was  witness  to  her  ardor.  Ins 
coolness,  her  tears,  his  rebuffs,  and  I  felt  for  her.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  think  that  she  was  a  shameless  slut,  bat 
she  looked  so  picturesque,  and  she  loved  so  weU,  that  I 
found  forgiveness  in  my  heart  for  her  all  the  time. 

And  those  mule-drivers —what  h-'svy  stage  villains! 
What  a  chance  for  opera-bouffe  I  what  a  "  show  **  for  i 
chorus  I  They  have  never  yat  been  properly  done,  not 
even  by  the  indefatigable  Colonel  Mapleson.  Oar  entre- 
preneurs should  visit  Segovia  for  color.  They  should 
sit  in  that  gate  and  watch  the  crowd  as  it  passes  in  and 
out,  the  tide  as  it  ebbs  and  flows.  A  chorus  of  lavandera$, 
those  bright,  handsome  washerwomen,  a  little  less  decoUettt 
though,  would  insure  the  run  of  an  opera  if  they  could  be 
intrusted  with  one  of  their  national  melodies,  a  sort  of 
tra-la-la-lal  chorus  to  the  wringing  of  the  linen  of  Segovia. 
The  wine  is  particularly  good  in  Sagovia;  and  tho  wIls- 
shops  seem  busier  than  in  any  other  city  I  visited  ia  Spain, 
although  I  cannot  call  to  recollection  having  beheld  a 
single  intoxicated  person.  The  city's  prosperity  once 
depended  on  its  staple,  wool,  but  there  were  oijIv  half  a 
dozen  "  one-horse"  cloth  factories  going  in  the  suburb  of 
San  Lorenzo  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit. 

A  movement  was  made  in  1829  to  introduce  improved 
machinery,  but  the  handloom  weavers  soon  made  short 
work  of  it.  Tlie  cabaiifts  or  sheep-flocks  of  Segovia 
furnished  the  fleeces,  and  tho  Eresma  offered  a  peculiar 
water  for  washing  the  wool.  The  sheep  wishings  and 
shearings  wore  once  the  grand  attractions  of  the  place, 
and  **  drew  "  nearly  as  well  as  a  bull-fight  The  flocks 
were  driven  in  May  into  larga  Esqnileos  or  quadrangles  of 
two  stories,  over  which  a  "  Factor  "  presided.  First,  the 
sheep  went  into  the  Sudadero,  and  when  well  sweated,  their 
legs  were  tied  by  Ligadores,  who  handed  them  over  to  the 
shearers,  each  of  whom  would  clip  from  eight  ti  ten  sheep 
a  day.  When  shorn,  the  anim  ils  next  were  taken  to  * 
Empegadero  to  be  tarred  and  branded,  after  whj 
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wbole  lot  were  looked  over  by  ilie  Gopo^uMt  or  head 
siiepherdfi  when  the  ol4  mid  at^leae  were  aeleoled  for  the 
batcher,  while  thoee  timred  were  cerefullj  attended  to,  as 
being  liable  to  take  oold  after  shearing  and  di^ 

Segovia  has  undergone  that  process  of  war  known  as 
*'  the  sackeJ,"  at  the  haoda  of  the  French.  General  Frere, 
on  Jane  7th,  180S,  entered  the  city,  and  although  no  re- 
sistance was  offered,  the  inhabitants  imagining  that  they 
would  be  respected,  it  was  given  over  to  the  soldiery,  who 
"annexed  *'  everything  they  c  mid  possibly  lay  their  hands 
on.  Terrible  stories  a.*e  still  told  of  the  tortures  worthy 
citizens  were  put  to  in  order  to  compel  them  to  divulge  the 
whereabouts  of  their  treasures,  and  the  name  of  France  is 
hated  with  a  hatred  only  known  to  the  swarthy  Spaniard. 
One  girl,  a  great  beauty,  Juanita  Gomez,  who  became  in- 
fatuated by  a  French  officer,  with  her  lover,  snfiered  a 
horrible  death.  They  were  surprised  together  by  a  band 
of  Segovians,  who  bound  them,  and  muffling  their  heads 
with  cloaks,  bore  them  to  the  rock  overhanging  La  Peiia 
Grajera.  At  a  given  signal  the  cloaks  were  removed,  as 
were  also  the  ligaments.  The  despairing  lovers  were  then 
ordered  to  leap  over  the  rook.  In  vain  tliey  pleaded,  im- 
plored, prayed.  A  living  wall  of  steel  encompassed  them. 
The  girl  was  the  first  to  leap.  The  man,  a  craven,  clung 
to  the  feet  of  his  grim  executioners,  to  the  grass,  to  the 
rocks,  and  eventually  his  fingers  had  to  be  chopped  off  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  take  the  death-fall.  This  is  only 
one  instance  of  the  feeling  against  tl^e  saokers  of  St'govia. 
The  best  excarsion  from  Segovia  is  to  San  Ildefonso,  or 
La  Granja,  which  can  be  struck  by  rail  or  diligence.  This 
cool  castle  in  the  air ~ as  the  difference  in  Summer  be- 
tween La  Granja  and  Madrid  is  as  68^  to  83^  Fahrenheit, 
say  the  Oastilians — is  a  worthy  chateau  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  As  he  is  the  first  and  loftiest  of  all  earthly  sover- 
eigns, so  his  abode  soars  nearest  to  heaven.  The  eleva- 
tion of  his  residence  at  least  cannot  be  doubted,  a^)  the 
palace  is  placed  on  the  northwest  range  of  the  Sierra, 
some  8,8^  leet  al>ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thus,  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Naples,  stands  higher,  than  the  crater  of 
Mount  Vesuvius. 

The  snrrounding  locality  is  truly  Alpine — rocks,  forests, 
crystal  streams,  waterfalls— la  Penalara  towering  8,500  feet 
above  all.  While  Natnre  is  truly  Spanish  at  La  Granja, 
art  is  most  decidedly  French,  for  the  one  idea'd  Philip  Y. 
could  conceive  no  other  excellence  but  that  of  Marly  and 
Versailles.  This  King's  shyness,  like  that  of  the  present 
King  of  Bavaria,  drove  him  into  retirement,  and  he  asked 
for  nothing  better  than  the  company  of  his  wife  and  his 
confessor.  He  was  no  sooner  fixed  on  the  Spanish  throne 
than  he  medit  ited  its  abdication,  always  hurboring,  like 
Henry  IIL  of  Poland,  a  secret  wish  to  return  and  reign  in 
beloved  France.  It  chanced  that  while  hunting  at  Val- 
Biin,  in  1720,  he  discovered  this  granja^  then  a  grange  or 
farmhouse  of  the  Segovian  Monks  of  La  Parral.  He 
1  ought  the  site  of  them,  and  here  he  died,  July  9th,  1746, 
nnd  here  he  lies  buried. 

The  Oolegiata,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  is  the 
first  object  of  interest.  On  each  side  are  the  royal  pews, 
or  trihunoBt  inclosed  with  glass.  The  dome,  pendentives 
and  ceiling  are  painted  in  fresco  by  those  academical  twins 
of  oommon-plaoe,  Bayen  and  Maella.  The  white  stucco 
is  picked  out  with  gilding,  and  the  retahlo  is  composed 
of  flno  jaapan  with  red  pillars  from  Cabra.  The  altar  was 
ocmstmited  at  Naplesi  The  tabemacld  is  of  rich  lapis- 
lasoli  The  Virgin's  wardroba  is  absolutely  dazzling  in  its 
xnagnifloeaeei  her  eloak  being  incruated  with  jewels. 
Th«  especial  lelio  hi  this  ohorch  is  the  staff  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth of  Hnnirary,  held  by  Christina  while  giving  birth  to 
Isabel  IL    The  illustrcus  founder  is  buried  in  a  chapel 


which  lies  to  the  weal:  of  the  high  altar,  to  which  a  door 
oommnaioates ;  Imt  tt  la  vsuallj  entered  by  the  saoristy, 
and  ir  was  by  this  entraaee  that  I  viaited  it.  The  tomb 
of  Philip  V.  and  his  wife,  lobelia  Faraese  with  iU  medal- 
lions and  Fame  and  Ooariiy,  and  other  ornaments  is  in 
hideous  taste. 

A  portion  of  the  grand  old  grtmja  la  stOl  preserved 
near  the  Fuente,  for  the  buiioiug  is  a  thing  of  expedients 
and  patchwork,  and  so  far  is  a  bit  of  Spain.  A  long  line 
of  railing  divides  three  sides  of  a  squ  ure.  The  centre  body, 
with  a  dome,  is  destined  for  the  royal  family,  the  wings 
being  appro  priatdd  to  their  suites,  guards,  and  officers. 
The  facade  fronts  thd  garden,  and  is  cheerful,  although 
over-windowed,  and  looking  like  a  long  Oorinthian  con- 
servatory. The  salons  above  and  below  were  onee  filled 
with  paintings  and  antiques,  among  wbioh  were  the 
marbles  of  Qaeen  Ohristina  of  Sweden,  purohased  for 
Spain  by  Garni llo  Bosconi.  After  having  been  long  neg- 
lected they  were  cartdd  out  to  Madrid  by  Ferdinand  VII., 
when  he  restored  and  reflnished  the  palace  with  his  favor- 
ite modern  trumpery.  The  royal  apartments  are  light, 
airy,  and  agreeable,  withont  being  magnificent  Strange 
events  could  these  walls  chronicle.  Here,  in  January, 
1724,  Philip  V.  abdicated  the  crown,  which  he  resumed 
in  the  next  August,  on  the  death  of  his  son,  urged  once 
more  to  become  a  King  by  his  wife,  who,  by  all  accounts, 
was  pretty  particularly  weary  of  piivate  life.  Here,  in 
1783,  Charles  III.  r.?ceived  the  Count  d'Artois  (Charles  X 
of  France)  when  on  his  way  to  take  Gibraltar — a  feat,  how- 
ever, which  he  failed  to  accomplish.  *  Here,  on  August 
18th,  1796,  the  minion  Goday  signed  the  famous  and  fatal 
treaty  by  which  Spain  was  virtually  handed  over  to  revo- 
lutionized France,  Here  Ferdinand  VII.,  September 
18th,  1832,  revoked  the  decree  by  which  he  had  abolished 
the  Salic  law,  and  declared  his  daughter,  Isabel,  bom 
October  10th,  1830,  to  be  heiress  to  the  crown,  an  act 
which  led  to  civil  war  and  disputed  succession.  Here 
Christina,  in  her  turn,  was  deprived  of  royal  rights,  for 
here  on  August  12th,  1836,  the  rude  soldiery,  headed  by 
one  Garcia,  a  sergeant,  compelled  her  to  proclaim  the 
Cadiz  democratical  institution  of  1812.  The  result  was 
the  downfall  and  exile  of  the  Queen  Regent. 

The  gardens  of  the  Palace  are  among  the  finest  in  Spain  ; 
the  grand  walk  in  front,  called  the  porterra— for  everything 
here  in  name  and  style  is  French — looks  over  wondrous 
terraces  and  fiowers  and  waters  and  picturesque  mountains. 
Spring  fruits  ripen  in  the  artificial  garden  in  Autumn. 
Everything  is  artificial,  and  the  cost  was  45.000,000  of 
piastres,  the  precise  amount  of  Philip  V.'s  deVts  when  he 
shnffied  off  this  mortal  coiL  Ferdinand  VI.,  Philip's 
son  and  successor,  stoutly  refused  to  psy  his  father's 
debts.  No  amount  of  wheedling  could  induce  him  to 
part  with  a  piastre.  To  form  these  gardens,  rocks — nay, 
small  mountains — were  leveled,  while  great  caverns  were 
tunneled  to  admit  of  earth  for  the  roots  of  trees.  Tney 
were  removing  the  earth  in  rne  of  these  caverns  while  I 
was  there,  and  the  mound  raised  by  the  stuff  dug  out  was 
of  no  mean  proportion. 

San  Idelfonso,  after  all,  is  but  sn  imitation  on  a  smaller 
scale  of  the  gardens  of  Vtroailles,  but  its  fountains  are  far 
more  real  than  those  of  its  celebrated  French  original. 
Pare  water  b  the  charm,  requiring  no  force-pumps  or 
pressure  of  any  kind  to  wend  it  flying  in  diamond  showers 
high  into  the  air.  The  Oaacada  Cenador  is  a  saperb 
sheet  of  falling  water,  whieku  under  the  snn  of  Oaetile, 
glitters  like  molten  silver.  It  la  sapplied  freoa  a  large* 
pond,  whtoh  the  v*opl#  of  Afaajuea  are  modes!  eooogh  to 
term  d  Mar,  or  the  ocean. 

The  gardens,  in  which  art  vies  with  natur*,  are  divided 
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into  high  and  low.  They  are  lai<l  ont  in  grand  atyle, 
being  planted  with  aTennes,  labyrinths,  stataary,  eta,  etc., 
iudading  twenty-six  fonntains,  the  most  famous,  the 
Fama,  throwing  water  130  feet  into  the  air.  Philip  Y. 
stopped  before  it  on  its  completion.  "  This  cost  me  three 
millions,"  he  sighed,  '*aQd  I  haye  only  been  amnsed  three 
minntes." 

Charles  III.  came  eTery  year  to  Li  Granja  to  fish  and 
shoot,  and  here  he  set  up  a  liuen  and  a  glass  'factory. 
Wbile  at  La  Granja  a  pleasant  excursion  can  be  made  to 
the  Qaita  Pesares,  the  Sans  Soucie  of  Christina,  and  where 
this  modern  Dido  first  met  the  ^neas  Munoz.  I  walked 
over  to  Yalvain  three  miles,  the  ancient  hunting-seat  of 
the  Crown,  and  occupied  by  Philip  V.  during  the  burning 
of  La  Granja.  There  is  boar-hunting  in  the  royal 
preserres,  and  Alfonso  was  daily  expected,  with  his  young 
bride — a  bride  destined  so  soon  to  die— Mercedes. 

To  return  to  Segovia.  No  one  should  visit  Spain  with- 
out turning  aside  to  see  this  wondrous  old  city  of  the 
Middle  Ages— its  walls,  its  Alcazar,  its  Cathedral,  and  its 
Aqueduct 


RIDDLES. 
That  our  riddles  are  degenerating  into  mere  jeu  ctespHt 
is  a  great  calamity.  When  the  solemn  questions  of  life 
and  destiny  are  changed  into  idle  conceits,  of  what  conse- 
«|uence  can  it  be  how  they  are  answered  ?  The  fatal 
riddle  of  the  Sphinx  was  no  matter  of  wit  and  laughter. 
The  strange  question  :  **Whal  being  has  four  feet,  two 
feet  and  three  feet ;  only  one  roio^ ;  bat  whose  feet  vary, 
and  when  it  has  most,  is  weakest  ?*'  so  moved  the  men  of 
Thebes  that  they  gave  (Edipus  their  kingdom  and  the 
hand  of  the  queen  for  answering,  "ManT'  It  required 
oideo'pout,  swollen  feet,  to  explain  a  riddle  of  the  feet,  ond 
a  man  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  mankind.  The  fable  relates  that  when  the  Sphinx 
found  her  occupation  gone  she  leaped  from  a  high  r- ck  ; 
but  she  certainly  did  not  destroy  herself,  for  the  poet*s 
lines  are  still  true  : 

••The  Bphlnx  Is  drowsy, 
Her  wings  are  funed;'! 
Her  ear  is  heavy, 

She  broods  on  the  world." 

She  will  continue  to  "brood  on  the  worKl,"  evory  mo- 
ment demanding  **  the  fate  cf  the  manchibl  and  thu moan- 
ing of  man."  They  who  solve  the  riddle  of  their  own 
humanity  aire  themselves  and  others  whilo  nil  wlio  fail 
are  devoured.  It  was  no  shrewd  guess  on  the  part  of 
(Edipus— he  was  the  answer,  and  in  snlf-rroognition  he 
fiolvod  the  problem.  It  took  the  right  man,  but  the  mo- 
ment of  necessity  was  needed  to  bring  him  oat.  That 
moment  so  fatal  to  all  the  fools  in  Thebes  was  the  corona- 
tion of  QiJdipus.  For  nothing  should  a  wise  man  return 
deeper  thanks  than  for  necessity.  It  brings  him  in  con- 
tact with  hims^^lf,  disciplines  his  nfft  ctions,  ripens  his  un- 
derstanding, strengthens  his  nature  and  enriches  his  expe- 
rience ;  it  thrusts  goodness  and  greatness  upon  him— it 
does  more,  it  reveals  to  liirn  the  goodness  and  greatness 
latent  in  his  nature.  A  moment  of  necessity  is  worth  an 
age  of  opportunity. 

Ohnenargen's  Sphinx,  in  six  volumes,  shows  us  how  the 
riddle  is  fallen  from  its  high  place.  A  riddle  is  now  only 
a  conundrum,  and  often  a  very  coarse  one  at  thnt.  The 
"Demands  Joyous,"  the  treatise  of  the  Ahh6  Cotiro, 
whose  modesty  did  not  prevent  him  from  assuming  the 
title,  *'  Le  P^re  de  TEnigme,*'  and  the  Meronre  de  Franoe 
all  bear  witness  to  the  degradation  of  the  riddle. 

Samson's  riddle  is  persoial,  and  comes  nenrer  to  our 


idea  of  enigma,  but  the  men  of  his  tiuie  were  deeply  *x9t- 
cited  over  its  solution.     "  Samson  saii],  'Out  of  the  eater 
oame  forth  meat,  and  ont  of  the  BfcrooK  oama  forth  svest- 
nessL '  But  they  oould  not  in  three  days  exponnd  the  riddle. 
And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  daj,  that  they  snid 
unto  Samson's  wife,  *Entioe  thy  ho&band,  that  he  miy 
declare  nnto  us  the  riddle,  lest  we  bam  thee  and  thy 
father's  house  wiih  fire.'    And  Samson's  wife  wept  before 
him  and  said,  '  Thou  dost  but  hate  me,  and  lovest  me  not: 
thou  hast  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  the  children  of  my 
people,  and  hast  not  told  it  me.'    And  he  said  nnto  her. 
'  Behold  I  have  not  told  it  my  father  nor  mj  mother,  an  i 
shall  I  tell  it  thee  ?'    And  she  wept  before  him  the  seven 
days,  while  their  feast  lasted  ;  and  it  came  to  pass  on  tba 
seventh  day  that  he  told  her,  because  she  lay  sore  npoo 
him ;  and   she   told   the  riddle   to  the   children  of  her 
people.     And  the  men  of  tho  city  said  unto  him  on  the 
seventh  day  before  the  sun  went  down,  •  What  ia  sweeter 
than  honey  ?  and  what  ia  stronger  than  a  lion  ?'     And  he 
said  nnto  them,  '  If  ye  had  not  plowed  with  my  heifer,  ye 
had  not  found    out  my  riddle.' "—  Judges,   xiv.   14-181 
The  riddle  was  one  of  rare  ingenuity,  and  in  the  oriciDil 
oould  be  turned  in  every  conceivable  direction  withooi 
disclosing  its  true  meaning.     It  was  clear  as  g^as«,  and 
yet  the  Philistines  utterly  failed  to  solve  it  until  they 
plowed  with  Samson's  heifer. 

The  riddle  has  a  carious  parallel  in  the  German  story  of 
a  woman  who  interceded  for  her  husband.  The  man  was 
under  sentence  of  death,  but  the  judges  promised  to  re- 
lease him  if  his  wife  would  give  them  a  riddle  they  could 
not  solve.  The  woman  remembered  that  she  had  that  daj 
passed  a  dead  horse  by  the  roadside,  and  that  between  iii 
ribs  was  a  bird's  nest  containing  six  young  birds,  which 
she  took  with  her.    She  therefore  propoonded  thia  fiddle : 

"  As  ik  hln  giinp:,  as  Ik  wedder  kam. 
Den  Lehendigen  ik  net  den  Doden  nam. 
Buss  (sechs)  de  gtiangen  de  Saewtan  (dea  stebentea)  qlll^ 
Baet  to,  gy  Herren,  nu  Ist  Tyt"* 

The  judges  had  no  heifer  to  i^low  Withy  and  so  tho 
cnlprit  was  released. 

Some  of  Solomon's  Proverbs  are,  strictly  speaking, 
riddles.  Josephus  describes  a  contest  in  riddles,  in  which 
Solomon  vanquished  Hiram,  King  of  Tyfe,  and  Was  him- 
self defeated  by  one  of  Hiram's  subjects.  An  English 
writer  calls  it  a  philosophical  gambling  match.  L^rge 
sums  of  money  were  lost  and  won  at  ancient  riddle- 
matches.  The  •*  hard  questions  "  with  Whioh  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  proved  Solomon  are  believed  to  have  been 
riddles.  Erasmus  thinks  the  Saviour  employed  the  riddle 
in  Matthew  zii.  43-45.  We  have  a  riddle  in  Bevelation 
xiii.  IG,  and  a  challenge  to  its  solution  in  the  eighteenth 
verse.  The  Sphinx  ot  Tluocritus  is  a  famous  example  of 
the  classic  enigma.  Homer's  death  is  said  to  have  been 
canned  bv  mortification  at  not  being  able  to  solve  a 
riddle.  The  most  inexplicable  riddle  of  the  ancients  is 
called,  from  a  Latin  inscription  at  Bologne,  '*^lia  L»lia 
Crispis,"  abd  may  be  translated  into  English  thus  : 

"iELIA  LJELIA  CRIHPT8. 
*•  Neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor  androgyne 
Neither  girl,  nor  boy,  nor  eld; 
Neither  wife  nor  maid  > 
But  all  (of  these). 

•'  Carried  off  neither  by  hanger,  nor  awortf.  nor  pdaMt 
But  hyaU(of  tbetn). 
Kel^ber  In  heaven,  nor  IB  the  Water,  aor  ia  tha  mifki 
W   But  biding  everywhers. 


*  As  I  oame  along,  I  took  the  llvlfifif  out  of  the  dead :  StX  Ab» 
quit  of  the  seventh ;  gaess  away,  my  masters ;  now  is  the  U'" 
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•^  LUCIUS  AaATHO  PRI80U£k 
'  Neltbir  the  hatband,  nor  lorw,  nor  tltond ; 
NeiUMT  grtoTinc»  nor  i^otoliig,  nor  WMplngt 
Bat  nU  (Of  tbtse)— 


'*  This— netther  a  pile,  nor  a  pyramid,  nor  a  aepnlohrs 
That  is  lrailt»  ha  knows  and  knows  not  (wMoh  it  is). 
It  is  a  sspnlolire  oontaining  no  oorpse  within  it; 
It  is  a  oorpse  with  no  sepalohre  oontaining  it; 

Bat  tha  oorpae  and  tho  sepulchre  are  one  and  the  same." 
—-TraruiUUed  by  K  Oobham  Brewer, 

Oriental  riddles  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  poetry  ;  even 
the  impromptu  "onp-qneation,"  given  ont  at  a  festival  or 
banqaet^  most  be  in  verse.  When  the  riddle  was  pnb- 
lished  the  aathor  appended  the  answor  *'  np-side-down." 
Here  are  two  iilosirations  from  Hariri,  eicgantijr  trans- 
lated bj  Bar.  William  B.  Alger  : 

'  It  is  a  more  prodigioas  tree, 
A  weaker  man  it  seems  to  bOi 
It  is  its  fate  to  join  with  ail 
The  solid  things  npon  this  ball. 
Bat  with  the  falling  of  its  foe— 
Bow  strange  it  isl-luelt  doth  go." 

'som  ant  ein  nsiyi  m 

*  What  drled-ap  stiek,  before  or  sinoe  the  flood. 
Was  torned  Into  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood  ?** 

4(*oi|aafl  SoTtMiuo  poe  oah  T 
e^soi  sMox  PIP  i^  siH  » 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  the  riddle  is  the  anagram, 
specimen  of  which  may  be  found  in  Hebrew  literature. 
The  andent  Jews  ascribed  to  it  oabnlistio  uid  occult 
qaalities.  Plato  entertained  curious  superstitions  with  re- 
gard to  it,  and  thought  that  every  man's  destiny  might  be 
discovered  from  his  anagram.  The  solemn  Paritans 
employed  it  in  sermons  and  hymns,  and  for  political 
purpoeea.  Thus  Ck>ttoa  Mather,  extolling  the  virtues  of 
John  Wilson,  the  first  pastor  in  Boston,  speaks  of 

**  His  care  to  gnide  his  flook  and  feed  his  lambs 
By  words,  works,  prayers,  psalms,  alms  and  anagrams." 

Camden  has  devoted  considerable  space  in  "  Bemains  '* 
to  the  snbjeot  of  anagrams,  and  a  very  pleasing  chapter  on 
both  anagrams  and  echo-verses  may  be  found  in  Disraeli's 
*<  Cariosities  of  Literature."  Tbe  best  of  all  anagrams  is 
that  which  changes  Pilate's  question  to  onr  Savionr-^Qnid 
est  Veritas  ? — into  the  only  true  answer,  Est  vir  qui  adest 
The  author  of  the  famous  anagram  is  unknown,  but  he 
was  certainly  a  very  devout  and  skillf  al  artist  in  words. 

Some  of  the  most  ingenious  and  interesting  of  the  many 
anagrams  on  record  are :  Charles  James  Stuart  (James  L), 
claims  Arthur's  Seat ;  Marie  Touohet  (Mistress  of  Charles 
IX.  )t  '«  oharme  tout ;  Frdre  Jacqiios  Clement  (assassin  of 
Henrj  III),  C'esI  I'enfer  qui  m*a  cr^ ;  Oeorgius  Monke, 
Dux  de  AumarUb  Ergo  regem  redaxlt  Ana  Sa.  mxiLYy. ; 
Sir  Boger  Charles  Doughty  Tiohbone,  Baronet,  Yon 
horrid  butoher ;  Orton,  biggest  rascal  here ;  Horatio 
Nelson,  Honor  est  Niia 

Lady  Eleanor  Davies,  wifb  o(  tbe  poet  Sir  John  Davies, 
thought  herself  a  prophetess,  because  she  found  in  her 
name  the  anagram  "Beveil,  O  Daniel  I"  She  published 
a  number  of  mad  prediotioiu  of  questionable  patriot- 
ism, which  broug^  down  upon  her  the  vengeanoe  of  the 
authotitles.  The  ditoovery  of  the  followiog  anaip-am 
robbed  the  good  lady  of  her  d'sr  delusion'-'' Djme 
Eleanor  DkviM^  &efer  so  mad  a  hidy  T  It  waa  a  better 
anagram  than  the  first,  which  had  an  L  that  did  not 
belong  to  it.  and  was  wanting  by  an  S.    Frenzelius.  an 


eooentrio  Qerman,  boasted  that  for  fifty  yean  he  had  kept 
up  the  practice  of  oelebrating,  by  way  of  obituary*  the 
names  of  distinguished  persons^  "called  down  into  the 
grave,"  and  that  in  every  case  he  had  produced  a  sacoeas- 
ful  anagram.  He  tells  us  that  the  cheerful  occupation 
was  attended  with  physical  torments  resembling  the  death- 
pangs  of  the  persons  whose  names  he  anagrammatlaed. 

The  modern  riddle  is  generally  a  puzzle— sometimes  it 
is  little  more  thjin  a  oo.irse  jesL  H.iving  no  object  in  view 
but  that  of  amusement,  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  provoke 
laughter.  Here  is  a  specimen  from  the  sixteenth  century 
— riddles  have  not  improved  since  then  :  "  What  is  tbe 
worst  bestowed  charity  that  one  can  give  f  Alms  to  a 
blind  man  ;  for  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  person  hanged 
that  gave  it  to  him."  Here  is  a  riddle  in  the  form  of  a 
conundrum,  and  bearing  evidenoe  of  very  reoent  construe- 
tion:  '*Why  is  this  insorance  policy  a  contradiototy 
thing  ?  Because  when  I  can't  sell  it  I  oan*cel  it ;  and 
when  I  oan-cel  it  I  can't  sell  it"  SchUler  sought  lo  re- 
store the  riddle  to  its  original  religious  eolemnity,  and  he 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  invest  it  with  a  eeitain  literary 
finish,  but  no  further.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has 
given  us  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  rhymed  riddlesL 

'*  'I'm  going  to  hlank,'  with  falling  breath. 

The  falling  gladiator  said; 
Unoonqaered,  he/oonsents  to  death;* 

One  gasp—the  hero's  soul  has  fled. 
'I*m  going  to  blank.'  the  schoolboy  cried; 

Two  sugared  sweets  his  hands  display— 
Like  snowflakes  in  the  ocean  tide 

They  vanish,  melted  both  away. 
Tell  with  one  verb,  or  I'll  tell  you. 

What  each  was  Just  about  to  do." 

From  a  dozen  answers  to  the  above  we  select  two : 

'"SnoGumb/ the  gladiators  groans. 

And  breathes  away  his  life  with  moans ; 
'  Back  'em.'  the  schoolboy  cries  in  glee  - 
Yon  needn't.  Dr.  Holmes,  tell  me.^-Scom." 

*'  This  blank,  blank  verse  is  well  no  doubts 

Although  It  breathes  a  Holmesio  strain  t 
But  certain  facts  have  been  left  oat, 

(^hioh  mark  this  Interesting  twain. 
Obedient  to  some  mystic  plan. 

Like  langnas^d  still  their  lips  employ-> 
'I'm  gladiator,'  sighs  the  man, 

'  I'm  glad  I  ate  'em,'  cries  the  boy. 
And  he  whom  mortal  thrust  hath  pricked 

Quite  fails  his  rival  to  outdo. 
For  while  he  owns  he's  badly  lloked, 

The  schoolboy  boasts  that  he's  licked,  two." 


There  is  a  very  pretty  story  tcld  of  how  a  lovely 
Jewess  in  a  Russian  town  saved  her  property  and  her  life 
during  the  reoent  attacks  npon  the  Jews.  A  great  hulk- 
ing rnHSan  entered  her  shop  and  bought  a  loaf  of  bread. 
After  swallowing  a  oouple  of  monthfuls  he  threw  himself 
on  tho  ground  outside  the  shop-door  and  began  to  howl 
piteoudly  that  he  was  poisoned  —the  Jews  had  p^  isoned 
him.  Of  course  an  infuriated  crowd  instantly  assembled. 
and  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  our  Jewess  if  she  had  not 
dashed  out  of  her  shop  and  snatched  the  bread  ont  of  the 
impostor's  hand,  and  began  to  eat  in  sight  of  them  alL 
The  crowd  stopped,  thunderstmck.  A  broad  grin  dawned 
bo  every  countenance.  One  of  them  called  out  to  bar, 
'<  Aloshat  lend  me  your  knont,  will  you  f*  Then  the  im* 
fMMtor  started  to  his  feet  and  seudded  oil;  puMied  by  « 
miseUefOQs  bat  no  longer  saagnlnarj  orowd. 

Look  in  thy  heart  and  write.  He  that  writes  to  himsdi; 
writes  to  an  eternal  publia 


^ 


ROB  LANGTRY'S  RED-LETTER  DAY. 

By  K.  V.  HArriNGS. 

WiNTBn  in  Sonihern  California,  warm,  aoft  and  bret-^y 

jm  an  EasUm  Maj ;  the  first  rains  over,  and  all  greea 

thinga  jast  apriiigiQg  inta  life.     The  sea  waa  blner  than  a 

doxSQ  Mediterfaneans ;  ibe  akj  an  overarching   copy  of 

tbe  sea,  cot  a  white  fleck  oa  ita  asm  re  depths,  nothing  to 

break  ita  elondless  bine  except  a  wedge  of  wild  geese 

speeding  to  more  congenial  olimei. 
8batplj  drawn  against  the  eaatern  akj  the  C  jast  Bange 

reared  tbeir  jellow  peaks»  the  giant  pinea  upon  their  topa 

appearing  in  the  distance 

like  the    fringe    on 

gentian^a  lip. 
Between  tbe  monntaina 

were  deep  gorges^or,  in 

California  Ungo,  gnlobes^ 

cafiona  and  arrovoe — and 

in  their  depths  sycamores* 

lire  oaks  and  col  ton  woods 

flonrisbed,  being,  with  the 

exception    of   the  distant 

pines,  the  only  trees  on 

tbe    landsoape.      The 

monntaina    were    dashed 

bare  and  there  with  broad 

gorj  streaks,  showing  oi- 

ide  of  iron  and  cinnabar 

in  more  or  less  quantities; 

while     here     and    there, 

wbere  those  minerals  were 

in     tbe    ascendant,     tbe 

Bienne  yellow  disappear- 
ed entirely,  and  a  whole 

peak  of  a  dark  blood-red 
reared  itself  into  tbe  sky. 
Jnnglee  of  mnstard  lay 
in  huge  yellow  patches 
ontspread  in  the  valleyfl, 
while  the  foothills  were 
gorgeona  with  great  sheets 
of  golden  poppies,  bine 
sqnills  and  scarlet  **  In- 
dian -  pink/'  Here  and 
thare  a  ** Spanish -bayo- 
net" leaned  ita  hnge 
candelabra  of  sweet  white 
flowers  ont  over  some 
black  chasm  beside  it, 
while  perhaps  a  goldfinch, 
gayly  coated  aa  Joseph  of 
old,  swtiDg  and  chatted 
on  its  topmost  blossom. 
Tracts  of  fierce  -  looking 
oaotns,  of  the  prickly* 
pear  variety,  brisUed  in 
the  broader  portions  of 
the  Talleys,  aod  opened 
thecir  blood-orange  bloa- 
aoma  to  the  snn,  while 
down  at  our  feet,  in  tbe 
shadow  of  the  live  oaks, 
ne^ed  the  tiny  golden 
f€Tn.  with  ita  friend  the 
maidenhair,  and  the  wild 
cyolomen  perfnming  the 
air  around. 
Vol  XIV..  Na  6-43, 
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High  up  in  the  azaro  a  lark  was  singing  and  soaring, 
while  from  ererj  creTioe  and  from  nnder  each  leaf  the 
little  brown-and-green  lizards  were  skarrying  to  take  a  look 
at  us,  then  darting  away  again  faster  than  the/  oama 

Over  all  this  the  California  snn — ^hot,  bat  not  fierce ; 
bright,  bnt  not  Fcorohing— threw  a  briUianoj  and  gayet/ 
over  all  it  tonched,  till  even  the  grayeyard,  gilded  by  its 
genial  rays,  seemed  rather  a  frisky  place  of  its  kind. 

Below  ns— for  we  were  on  the  crest  of  the  foothills — ^lay 
the  mining  town  of  Anchorville ;  a  long,  straight  street  of 
wooden  shanties,  with  one  larger  than  the  rest,  evidently 
doing  daty  as  ohnrch,  conrthonse,  theatre,  and  place  of 
public  meeting  in  general 

Opposite  ns  rose  the  next  range  of  foot  hills,  lower  than 
those  on  which  we  stool  ;  then  another  valley,  with  a 
few  scattering  hills  ;  thea  a  long  orescent  of  beach,  and 
the  sea  sparkling  and  dazzling  in  the  noonday  son. 

Through  the  middle  of  the  town  ran  the  coachroad,  and 
jntt  balow  it  lay  the  mines,  these  last  a  saccession  of 
chasms,  dug  in  the  snrface  of  the  earth,  a  crane  standing 
erect  in  the  centre  of  the  largest,  and  the  **  rocker  "  cease- 
lessly shaking  itself  to  and  fro. 

*'  Splendid  view  1"  said  my  companion,  looking  beyond 
the  slnices  and  the  workaday  world  at  onr  feet,  and  letting 
his  eyes  wander  over  the  shady  golches  and  sonny  hills  to 
the  dazzle  of  the  sea  beyond* 

We — ^Bob  Langtry  and  I — had  both  been  working  in  the 
next  mining-town,  some  fifty  miles  behind  ns  by  the  trail 
— ^thirty,  as  the  crow  flies — and  had  left  it  together  to  look 
for  more  promising  fields.  My  claim  had  petered  ont, 
leaving  me  with  my  last  week's  clean  np,  my  mnstang,  my 
seven  shooters,  the  clothes  I  wore,  and  a  clean  flannel 
shirt «very  little  else.  Langtry,  I  imagined,  was  not 
quite  so  badly  off,  and,  indeed,  he  had  a  little  bag  of  dust 
in  his  saddle-pocket,  and  a  watch  heavily  cased  in  gold  of 
his  own  digging. 

Bat  his  claim,  like  mine,  proving  worthless,  we  decided 
lo  leave  Hubtown  together  and  try  oar  luck  in  Anchor- 
ville, which,  as  yet,  was  not  so  overran  with  adventurers. 
We  had  "  chummed  it "  together  mora  or  less  ever  since 
flrst  making  each  other's  acquaintance  ;  but  as,  according 
to  California  etiquette,  we  had  asked  each  other  no 
questions,  were  both  of  us  nearly  in  the  dark  as  to  each 
other's  previous  history.  He  was  a  Colifomian  and  hand- 
some, as  most  Califomians  are — quick,  keen  and  graceful, 
with  the  grace  born  of  strength.  Not  a  very  young  man- 
he  must  have  been  on  the  shady  side  of  forty — but  a  man 
.  whose  age  showed  only  in  his  face,  his  figure  being  lithe 
and  agile  as  in  his  first  youth.  I  was  a  Bostonian,  but 
two  years  absent  from  the  Hub,  seeking  what  I  have  never 
yet  found — my  fortune.  That  I  was  **  clever  "  goes  with- 
out the  siyiog  ;  that  I  was  handsome  is  also  a  matter  of 
course  ;  that  '*  culchor  "  had  done  its  utmost  for  me  it  is 
superfiaous  to  add.  After  all  this,  it  is  mortifying  to  be 
obliged  to  state  that  I  am  merely  a  "supe"  in  my  own 
story. 

**Bomera,"my  pony,  began  to  start  and  whinny  and 
pull  on  his  halter — we  had  stopped  for  our  noon  siesta,  and 
our  horses  were  staked  out  to  browse — and  presiently  we 
heard  the  steady  beat  of  hoofs  far  up  the  trail  behind 
us.  They  came  nearer,  and  yet  more  near ;  then  horse 
and  rider— a  woman — flished  pa^t  us  aud  were  gone. 

"  Rose,  Rose !"  shouteJ  Langtry,  as  she  disappeared 
down  the  trail ;  and,  leapinor  to  his  feet,  made  a  motion 
to  follow  her.  But  he  almost  instantly  changei^  his  mind 
and  flung  himself  down  again. 

•*  Do  you  know  her,  Rob  ?"  I  asked. 

•*  Yes."  he  replied,  aftar  a  second's  pause,  his  eyes  far 
off  on  the  distant  mountains.     *'She*s  an  old  friend  of 


She  didn't  see  111,1 


mine,  Mrs.  Beynolds  ;  I  haven't  seen  her  or  ber  haital 
in  several  years ;  I  didn't  know  thej  ware  living  iNia 
She  quite  took  me  l^  snrpiisei** 

*•  Don't  you  want  to  go  afte*-  her  ? 
think." 

'<Ka  m  hunt  them  np  after  we  get  into  tows;! 
guess  anybody  can  tell  me  where  they  lire — Beynoldi  iia 
pretty  stirring  sort  of  a  fellow,  alwajs  noeing  arooni* 
he  adddd,  in  an  undertone  ;  "  everybody  in  town's  Jikily 
to  know  Iiim." 

Meantime,  I  had  flung  myself  down  in  a  bed  of  wild 
oydomen,  nestling  my  nose  dose  nnder  a  tall  apize  whkk 
reached  over,  and  gently  breathed  ita  perf  ame  in  my  bat 
**  Is  she  handsome,  Langtry  ?"  I  asked,  in  mere  idb- 
ness,  nibbling  off  the  topmost  blossom,  and  blowing  it  bigk 
in  air.     **  She  has  a  splendid  figure." 

"  Is  she  handsome  ?*'  he  repeated,  still  keeping  bislMi 
turned  to  those  distant  mountains.  ' '  Yes,  I  think  she  la" 
He  said  this  slowly  and  courteously,  with  a  aometbiflf 
forsaal  in  his  manner  very  foreign  to  his  nsnal  free^  fienl; 
California  ways.  And  as  he  spoke,  he  rolled  over  on  hii 
elbow  and  looked  me  full  in  the  faoe  with  hia  brilliiBt 
black  eyes — a  look  void  of  offense,  bat  whioh  told  a* 
plainly  to  drop  the  subject 

**  I  thought  she  must  bs,"  I  answered  ;  and  taking  tho 
hint,  closed  my  eyes  and  pretended  to  doze. 

The  hum  of  bees  among  the  sagebrnah  droned  lazily  is 
my  ears,  the  far-off  low  of  cattle  mingled  in  my  drofwif 
thoughts,  and  soon  I  was  once  more  walking  down  Bsseoa 
Street,  daintily  lifting  my  beaver  to  Boston's  fair  and 
intellectual  daughters,  receiving  from  them  in  retam  that 
frigid  salutation  which  expresses  their  utmost  oordislify. 

But  I  did  not  long  enjoy  this  somewhat  monotoaooi 
pleasure ;  for  soon  I  heard  Langtry's  Toioe  shouting  in 
my  ear  : 

*'  Ranney  !  Ranney  !  wake  up  I  You're  got  the  night- 
mare." 

This  is  what  he  called  a  vision  of  Boston's  fair  ones  ! 
I  opened  my  eyes,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  a  sir 
bluer  than  the  Hub  ever  saw  ;  aud  instead  of  the  parsdo 
of  New  England  beauty  of  whioh  I  had  dreamed,  thres 
little  Spanish  children  were  running  and  skipping  and 
racing  down  the  trail  The  broad  noon  had  waned  a  little 
into  early  afternoon  ;  the  shadows  had  sidled  out  a  httle 
from  under  each  tree,  and  the  breeze,  stronger  and  fresher 
than  when  we  had  tossed  ourselves  down  among  the  in- 
grant  ferns  showed  that  the  latter  half  of  the  day  had 
come. 

An  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  town — a  long  straight 
street  of  about  one  hundred  houses  ;  the  pnblio  ball  afore- 
said in  its  centre,  and  on  either  hand  a  saloon  with— even 
here — green  swing-doors.  Wooden  pavements  eohosJ 
under  the  tread  of  a  few  women  and  children  ;  a  quiet, 
black-coated,  beaver-hatted  gentleman  or  two  lingered 
round  those  same  green  doors  ;  the  rest  of  the  men  wers 
at  the  mines. 

We  drew  up  at  the  "  Bonanza  Hotel  "—an  old  abodei 
with  sundry  wooden  additions  made  by  its  American 
owner.  On  the  doorpost  was  tacked  the  bill  of  fare  for 
the  day,  while  over  the  entrance  was  painted,  in  red 
letters:  ••Dinner,  50  cents."  A  Chinese  atableboy  took 
our  horses,  and  a  Spanish  clerk  greeted  ns  with  a  ••  (hmui 
(omas "/  then,  in  excellent  English,  answered  our  Ques- 
tions, Yes,  he  thought  there  were  workmen  wsnted  at 
the  mines  ;  but  the  snperintendent  was  away  that  day- 
would  be  back  on  the  morrow.  A  good  many  gentlemen 
had  been  prospecting  in  the  hilU  thereabonta,  and  aons 
had  found  pay-graveL  Wouldn't  the  gentlemen  take  s 
room  m  the  ••  Bonanza  Hotel "  tUl  they  had  a  eha 
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look  Rbonfc  them  ?    So  we  aeitled  down  for  the  day,  and 
had  that  loxorj  dear  to  a  trayeler'a  heart— a  **  good  wash." 

^'Bjoine//'  said  Langtiy,  after  we  had  rested  a  whiie» 
and  amoked  our  oigars  under  the  grapevine  poroh  beside 
Ihe  house,  '*  I  gueas  I'll  go  and  hunt  up  Be/nolda  and  his 
wife.  I  suppose  somebody  in  the  house  can  tell  me 
where  to  find  them.  Don't  pine  without  me.  Addiaa  /" 
and  calling  back  the  gaj  Spanish  farewell,  he  disappeared 
into  the  hoteL 

Inside  I  heard  the  clerk  answering  his  question.  Tes, 
B^nolds  was  superintendent  of  the  Anna-Maria  mine  and 
was  away  to-day ;  bat  Mrs.  Beynolds  was  at  home. 
Langtxy  had  best  go  up  and  see  her— she  could  tell  all 
about  her  husband.  So  my  companion  went  ofi  to  pay 
his  can,  and  after  a  whUe  I  loitered  down  the  street,  still 
smoking,  and  trying  to  tell,  from  riewing  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  of  those  rolling  hills  was  most  likely  to  yield 
pay-grayeL  On  the  side  of  one  of  these  same  hills  I  saw 
a  tiny  house,  and,  as  it  rather  took  my  fancy,  (I  began 
strolling  up  the  gulch  toward  it  It  must  have  been  half 
m  mile  away,  bat,  in  this  dear  Oalifornia  air,  it  seemed  as 
though  I  could  put  out  my  hand  and  touch  it 

I  could  see  the  door  ajar,  and  a  rocking-chair  on  the 
piazza,  with  some  wrap  or  otiier  feminine  garment  thrown 
across  its  back.  A  clump  of  tall  white  callas  nodded  before 
the  door,  and  an  acada-tree  waved  its  soft  yellow  blossoms 
beaida  the  gate. 

The  house  was  on  a  little  knoll,  its  front  door  and  win- 
dows looking  down  over  the  town,  but  the  trail  led  np  the 
gulch  to  the  back  of  the  house,  dodged  under  a  fiame 
which  stalked  on  trestles  through  the  yard,  gaye  a  sharp 
twist  to  the  right,  and  came  to  high  land  once  more  jast  by 
the  back  door. 

Once  in  the  trail,  I  lost  sight  of  the  house,  but  still 
lounged  idly  on,  puffing  my  dgar-smoke  at  the  tioy  liz- 
ards which  raced  up  and  down  the  trees  beside  which  I 
passed. 

Presently  I  heard  the  shuffle,  shuffle  of  Chinese  feet, 
and  a  Chinaman  came  into  view,  his  felt  hat  tilted  low 
Cffer  his  flat  nose,  his  white  blouse  newly  ironed,  hands  in 
pockets.  A  generally  jaunty  air  about  him  showed  his 
afternoon's  work  done,  and  he  out  on  a  yisit  to  his 
'* cousins"  and  '^flems."  Evidently  the  Chi-ia-boy  from 
the  house  above. 

fiaidi,  ««Hullo,  Johnr 

••  Hullo,  John  1"  responded  he,  coming  to  a  fall  stop 
just  out  of  reach,  evidently  ready  to  run  in  case  I  resented 
the  Uber^. 

He  was  a  boy  of  about  sixteen,  his  face  not  yet  sodden 
with  opium,  and  his  little  black  eyes  twinkling  keen  and 
bumoroua  behind  his  three-cornered  eyelids. 

**\iniat  man  live  in  house?"  I  asked,  pointing  up  the 
gulch. 

'*  Alice  same  Mellican  man.*' 

**What  name  Mellican  man  ?" 

«<  Alice  same  Smif." 

••Yoncookeer 

*'  Yaas,  ma  cookee,  me  washee.  You  likee  me  washum  V 
and  he  touched,  with  a  grin,  my  not  over-clean  flannel 
ahirt 

Then  seising  his  nose  between  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
and  exclaiming,  with  mock  horror,  "  Ah,  my  1  No  good  at 
all  1  too  mudhee  dirty  I  You  no  go  see  Smif  I  Smif  no 
likaa  yon  1"  fled  laughing  down  the  gulch  bafore  the  toe  of 
ay  boot  could  even  graze  the  skirt  of  his  blouse. 

8o  I  went  my  way  none  the  wiser,  for  that  **  Smif "  was 
Ilia  aama  of  him  whose  trail  I  was  treading  I  did  not  io 
Ihalaaslbalkm 

I  aoon  alooi  baaide  the  house— a  true  Calif omian  man- 


sion, six  or  eight  rooms  all  on  one  floor,  and  a  wide 
piazza,  with  a  prolusion  of  flowering  vineo  hanging  from 
its  pillars. 

There  was  apparently  no  one  at  home,  for  all  was  still 
as  the  grave ;  bat,  also  in  true  Califomian  fashion,  the 
windows  had  been  left  open  and  the  door  ajar. 

I  sat  down  on  the  lowest  step  and  gazed  at  the  lovely 
view  of  the  surroundiog  country. 

Presently  a  low,  soft  voice  within— a  woman*s  voice, 
speaking  very  gently  and  tenderly,  attracted  my  attention, 
and  before  I  knew  it  I  was  listening. 

**  I  knew  you'd  love  me  just  the  same,  my  dear.  You 
said  you'd  love  me  jast  as  much  twenty  yeara  from  that 
day,  and  it  Lm  been  only  ten — hasn't  it,  Bob  ?" 

«•  Ten  ?'*  answered  a  man's  voice,  in  a  muffled  tone. 
"  My  God  I  I  thought  it  had  been  a  thousand  I  I  should 
have  loved  you  all  the  same  if  it  had.  My  darling  I— my 
darling  I  to  thiak  that  I  have  you  once  more  I" 

**Well,"  thought  I,  "Smifa  daughter  is  having  a  re- 
ijinion  with  some  long-missing  lover.  Pity  to  disturb 
them.  I'll  steal  off,"  and  I  began  to  gather  myself  noise- 
lessly together. 

Bat  just  then  the  breeze  freshened;  a  succession  of 
quick  puffs  blew  slowly  open  that  door  which  had  been 
ajar,  and  I,  from  behind  my  leafy  screen,  saw  the.tablena 
within. 

It  was  a  light,  pretty  room— parlor,  liviog-room,  hall, 
all  in  one  ;  a  table  was  in  the  centre,  Japanese  wolfskin 
rugs  on  the  floor,  and  chairs  and  settees  scattered  round. 

In  one  of  the  chairs  sat  a  beautiful  woman,  her  soft 
carling  hair  dropping  over  her  back,  the  skirt  of  hrr 
pretty  muslin  dress  flowing  wide  on  the  floor  beside  her. 

Ono  of  her  little  feet  was  raised,  resting  on  the  rung  of 
a  settee  near  by,  while  her  whole  soft,  sweet  form  was 
gathered  into  the  close  embrace  of  a  man  who  knelt  besid*^ 
her  and  buried  his  fao3  in  her  bosom. 

Her  tender  brown  eyes  rested  lovingly  on  him,  and  she 
leaned  her  cheek  down  to  nestle  in  his  hair. 

Was  she  young  ?  Not  very ;  but  not  so  old  as  Cleopatr<i 
when  Antony  "gave  the  world  for  love,  and  thought  the 
world  well  lost''  She  was  a  woman  whom  "age  could 
not  wither  nor  custom  stale." 

Tha  man  beside  her  was  a  stalwart  flgure,  dressed  in 
the  brown  corduroy  so  common  in  California— a  youthful 
flgure,  crowned  with  a  head  of  black  curls ;  further  I  coul  1 
not  see. 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  minute  while  he  kissed  her  lips 
a  dozen  or  more  times,  hot  and  hard. 

**  Why  don't  you  kiss  me  ?"  he  asked,  almost  fiercely, 
but  with  such  a  depth  of  tenderness  in  his  voice  that  no 
woman,  not  the  most  prudish  or  idiotic,  could  have  been 
frightened. 

'*  I  try  to,"  she  answered,  putting  up  her  hand  and  pat- 
ting his  cheek,  "but  you  give  such  tremendous  kisses 
you  bum  my  little  miserable  things  all  away.  Keep  still  a 
minute,  and  let  me  kiss  you.  Then  you'll  see."  And  s'ja 
kissed  him,  warm  and  firm,  on  the  lips. 

Why  did  I  stay  and  listen  ? 

At  first  from  surprise  ;  then,  after  the  first  moment,  ns 
I  recognized  Langtry  and  Mrs.  Bose  Beynolds,  because  if 
I  movec  they  would  see  me.  What  was  their  story  I 
could  not  pause  to  think.  I  was  only  strongly  conscious 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  iotmde  upon  it  If  that  confound-  d 
door  wonld  only  have  blown  shut  again,  how  quiclily 
would  I  have  stolen  away  I 

Br  this  time  Langtry  had  risen  and  seated  himself,  and 
held  her  whole  sweet  form,  round  and  graceful  as  a  girFs, 
on  his  koee. 

Her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  slmder  hao  * 
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stnjed  op*  now  and  iben^  to  tangle  u^d  iiriflt  hi«  bla^k 
oar  Is ;  now  to  amooih  his  loog,  silky  mastaehe*  agoiu  to 
fiet  tbe  0fi6  wliit^  liair  it  cont^in^d. 

*^Do  joo  koow  we  are  two  verj  naughty  people  ?'*  elie 

aaked. 

"Yea,**  iAid 
he,  qaietly,  ♦*! 
know  it.  Bttt,'* 
nfter  n  paoae, 
•*we  won't  be 
any  worse.  If 
tt*8  wiong  to 
kifts  and  fondle 
each  other  once 
in  ten  yeaxa, 
^hr,  then,  we'll 
Lave  to  be  bad» 
for  I  donH  mean 
to  deny  myself 
that  happineas. 
Bat  we  won't  do 
any  worae,  my 
darling — any 
more  than  we 
dil    ten     years 

Imlmf   U.  /C^.     Mi^^ife  "No  worse." 

"And  after  to. 
day  well  part 
and  wait,  jnat  aa 
Wi^  did  before." 
"Yes,  jnat  aa 
we  did  before." 
Her  quiet  ac- 
quieseence,  bom 
of  deapnir,  as  it 
seemed  lo  me, 
ronied  the  re- 
bell  iona  blood 
in  Langtry»  and 
he  strained  her 
fiercely  to  his 
breast 

"My  darling, 
I  can't  let  yon 
go— I  won't  let 
von  go  I"  he 
cried »  in  one 
great  outburst 
of  agony. 

She  answered 

all  his  kiasea,  met  ali  hia  oareaaea  half  •  way ;  bat  aaid, 
faintly,  aa  though  tired  of  battling  with  heraelf : 

"  Yon  must  leave  me  here,  Rob,  my  darling.  It*s  Tery 
hard,  but  yon  must  Just  think  of  all  the  people  we 
know — those  who  love  us  and  believe  in  n^^  who  think  aa 
gootl,  and  haye  tied  their  faith  fast  to  us— we  mustn't  be 
the  ones  to  pull  them  down.  They  each  have  hard  times 
in  their  own  way.  If  we  knock  under  to  hard  time*?, 
who*a  to  keep  tliem  up  ?  You  and  I  are  strong  enough  to 
do  what  we  think  right,  and  we  must  do  it,  Bob,  dear," 

He  kiased  the  little  hands  raised  aoothiogly  and  plead- 
ingly toward  his  face. 

"  By*and*by,  Rose,  darling— not  yet." 
"Oh,  no,  not  yet!'* 

She  turned  her  head  with  this  poMionate  ontery— 
tomed  and  saw  me  Inrktng  behind  the  bushea. 

Langtry  noticed  the  change  in  her  face,  followed  her 
eyes,  and  the  neit  ioat&nt  we  were  standing  face  to  fa<?e,  I 


AB-anm  hakos  oct  ais  waiK*a  wasb. 


hi*  fiereo-chocrrMv  ▼^^  4 
hB  wm  bcin^ag  it 


looking  down  the  barrel  of 
ominoaa  cliok«  clkk^  lold 
oook* 

"  Langtry  T I  shoated,     ''Imgtrj.  it  vi  I  ]--] 
for  I  saw  that  in  bis  poaeion  be  wibi  !oalcliig  al  sk«  will  i 
recognition  in  hii  eye. 

But  quiok  as  he  had  beeHi  Eosa  Bejnolds  ^ 
swift     She  fltiw  between  n%  and  covf»rel  lli«  masili  i 
the  revolver  with  her  left  hand*.** 

"Hob,  Bob!**  she  cried.     "Boo'l   ftliool»  Bob  I 
thing  would  be  better  than  that  V* 

XAUgtry  snatched  her  hand  away  from  ihm  revolfvlH 
muzzle,  and  dropped  the  latter  toward  tb«  grooad. 

"Bu  quiet,  Boae,"  he  said;  **tb«re  is  na  need.    I/it| 
trust  you.  Banney  — I  will  talk  with  you  t^-and-llf.  Ss 
go  r*  and  he  pointed  down  the  timit 

I  lifted  my  bat 
to  the  latly  oud 
went  *' 

That  evening 
aa  I  sat  smoking 
in  my  room, 
Langtry  entered 
with  a  quick 
atriiie  —  entered 
and  offered  me 
hia  hand,  I  took 
it,  handed  him  a 
cigar,  and  so  the 
peace  was  made 
between  ua  with- 
out any  losa  of 
wordSi 

We  smoked  a 
few  minutes  in 
silence,  then  : 

"Langtry," 
said  I,  "I  am 
going  away.  I 
am  going  to 
Double-deck.  I 
hear  there  are 
good  diggings 
there." 

"All  right*' 
he  answered ; 
"I'm  goiag  with 
you ;"  then  lay- 
ing down  his 
cigar,  be  told  hta 
story. 

Eleven  years 
before,  he  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds 
had  met  and 
loved  each  other, 
and  voluntarily  t' 
separated,  each 
promising  the 
other  to  wait  till 
fate,  if  ever, 
made  it  possible 
for  them  to  love 
without  sin. 

'  *  You  see,  Ranney,  I  knew  ft  wasnH  eaf •».    Bhe  is  Ibo  I110I 
woman  I  ever  knew ;  but  she  lovr^"  -nated  me  m 

tboiigh  I*d  been  a  god,  and  I  mif/hi  hn^  r  rstad^d  b« 

I  could  truat  /icr\  bat  I  oouldn*!  trust  mysoU,    laoC  raysiir 
to  do  the  riffht  thing  ;  but  SOmotimaa  it  mcammtl  A«tU^a.»\ 


--..  i- 


"OB.  KOt,  aoc,  irr  vi,Mxinmt  n 

w«T  Ton  conn  TO  ■■  AT  kUrr* 
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—  BY  llA0Ri.ZO. 


L  ID  oat  set  her  oa  mj  horse  and  be  ot!'  with  her.  Her  haa- 
buid  11  bot  a  bad  man  ;  heie  jast  a  creatnrd  of  prejudices 
and  Qoitiitia^  vith  Bcarcelf  ooe  drop  of  warm  human  blood 
in  hk  body.  His  whole  life  was  jaat  the  living  up  to  a«et 
of  enlHUid-dried  ratea,  and  all  he  seemed  to  care  about  that 
tweel  wamjkD*  was  to  train  her  to  lire  up  to  them,  too* 


Good  God  I  how  it  used  to  drive  me  wild  to  hear  him 
always  uagfifiDfif  at,  oorreoting,  aed  admoDishiug  Rose  be- 
cause she  wafm*t;  snch  a  machine  as  he.  He  wasn't  bad  to 
her— Pd  have  kilted  him  if  be  bad  been ! — but  he  was 
never  pleased  oor  satisfied  with  her  except  when  she  was 
sitting  bolt  upright,  with  her  bands  straight  before  he& 
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like  the  statae  of  an  Assyrian  prince.  Ho  was  a  born 
prig,  and  prided  himself  on  it  Bnt^  oh,  how  1  loTed  her, 
and  how  I  do  loTe  her  I  Eanney,  she's  the  sweetest  orea- 
tnre  GK>d  ever  made  1" 

Langtrj  paused  iu  hi^  narrative,  and  tnrning  his  head 
toward  the  window  by  wiiioh  he  sat,  gazed  np  at  the  hill- 
side, where  a  light  from  Eose  Beynolds*8  cottage  was 
gleaming  faintly  in  the  moonlight 

••  Well " — after  a  pause,  turning  to  me  once  more — 
"that's  about  all.  I  told  her  I  thought  we'd  best  separ- 
ate, and  so  we  did.  I  don't  write  to  her,  because  her  hus- 
band's just  the  sort  of  an  ass  who  thinks  he  has  every 
right  to  open  his  wife's  letters.  So  I  didn't  know  where 
she  was,  though  we  both  have  means  of  finding  each  other 
very  shortly,  should  anything  happen.  When  I  saw  her 
to-day  on  the  foothills  it  was  a  great  surprise.  So  I'll  go 
on  with  you  to  Double-deck,  and  wait  as  before  ;  spy  Red- 
letter  Day  will  come  some  time  or  other." 

A  year  after  this,  I,  being  a  little  out  of  sorts,  excused 
myself  from  the  diggings  for  a  day  and  moped  all  the 
morning  in  my  old  shanty.  At  noon,  feeling  better,  I 
strolled  out,  and  across  the  way  to  the  Double-deck  Post- 
office,  which,  at  this  hour,  was  all  animation,  the  coach 
having  arrived  and  the  mail  being  partially  sorted. 

As  I  entered,  the  postmaster  was  telling  some  long- 
winded  yam  or  other  about  a  package  of  water-soaked 
letters  and  papers  he  held  in  his  hand« 

''Yon  see,  boys,  it  must  have  been  six  months  lying 
among  them  rocks  by  the  river— it's  six  months,  ain't  it, 
since  the  stage  was  carried  away  at  the  ford  and  one  of  the 
bags  lost?  Jim  Harper,  you  ought  to  remember— you 
were  on  the  top  and  had  to  swim  for  it — the  time  of  the 
great  flood,  I  mean.  Well,  there's  letters  for  most  of  you 
here,  though  I  dare  pay  each  fellow'll  get  t'other's,  for  it 
ain't  easy  reading  their  addresses^  And  here's  a  paper 
that's  lost  its  wrapper^I  don't  know  which  of  you  that's 
for.  Hold  on— here's  something  marked — perhaps  that'll 
tell."    And  he  read  aloud  : 

** 'Died  at  Anohorvllle,  on  the  12th  Inst,  Jeromlah  K.  Beynolds, 
SuperintoDdent  of  the  Anna  Maria  Mine.'  " 

"That  paper's  mine!"  I  shouted,  springing  forward, 
"Give  it  to  me." 

'•Yours,  is  it?"  asked  the  reader,  handing  it  leisurely 
over.  "Reynolds's  a  pard  of  yours,  Ranney  ?  Sorry  to 
hear  he's  passed  in  his  checks." 

And  with  this  polite  condolence  he  turned  to  other 
thinga 

I  ran  home,  and,  in  a  twinklinpf,  ha;!  Lf^ngtry's  horse 
under  the  saddle,  and  was  galloping  off  to  the  mines. 

"Rob,  Rob,"  I  shouted,  as  I  came  within  earshot, 
"come  here,  old  boy  I  I've  got  news  for  you,"  and  I 
leaped  to  the  ground  as  he  came  hurrying  up.  "  Here  I" 
I  cried,  cramming  some  gold-notes  into  his  poc£et ;  "up 
with  you.  Turn  your  faco  toward  Ancliorville,  and  read 
that  BI9  you  ride  1"  and  I  thrust  the  marked  paragraph 
under  his  nose. 

He  read  it  at  a  glance,  and  raised  his  right  hand  toward 
heaven  with  a  gesture  which  seemed  to  thank  God  that  the 
Red-letter  Day  of  his  life  at  length  dawned  before  him. 
Then  a  sympathetic  lark  sprang  from  the  sage-brush  beside 
us.  and  rose  to  the  blue  vault  above,  pealing  forth  the 
triumph  in  his  and  Langtry's  hearts.  And  the  sun,  which 
had  been  obscured  by  that  least  frequent  of  California 
phenomena,  a  cloud,  bobbed  out  from  behind  it  on  the 
broad  grin,  and  looked  down  with  a  strong  fellow-feeling 
on  Rob's  brown  eyes,  flashing  with  joy,  on  his  whole  face 
lighted  up  with  gladness. 


"  You're  a  good  fellow,  Bannej.**  said  Langtry,  Wdr, 
and  flinging  me  Don  Sebastian's  bridle-rein,  begin  M- 
ing  swiftly  away  np  the  gnloh. 

"Where  are  yon  going  V  I  called  after  lum»  m  iita- 
ishment,  for  that  was  the  way  to  ADohorvillei 

"To  the  flume,"  he  shouted  baok  in  reply  ;  and  tboi, 
seeing  my  dismay,  laughed  aloud.  "  Good  God  I  ac, 
you  don't  think  I'm  going  to  oreep  there,  do  you  f 

To  the  flume !  That  most  rash  and  desperate  mode  d 
traveling— more  perilous  than  all  other  methods  coil- 
bined. 

"Don't  go  by  the  flnme.  Bob  I"  I  cried.  "Just  tlmk 
how  dangerous  it  is." 

"Oh,  hang  the  danger  I"  said  he.  **Do  yon  thiokl 
care  for  danger  when  Rose  has  been  waiting  these  ex 
months  to  hear  from  me  ?  If  her  <K>aflin  hadn't  gone  ti 
Australia,  I'd  have  known  of  this  long  aga  Besides  tk< 
I've  waited  twelve  years,  and  111  be  hanged  if  I  wiit  ii- 
other  week.  Good-by,  Bannej.  If  she'll  take  me  nor. 
we'll  be  baok  in  a  week." 

"  A  man  in  love  is  always  an  ass/'  said  I,  in.great  vnik 
and  scorn.  "If  yon  were  not  the  bigger  mm  I'd  tie  joi 
in  the  saddle  and  lead  Don  Sebastian  to  Anchorvillei  I 
hope  Mrs.  Beynolds  will  make  yon  wait  at  least  a  mottk 
However,  if  yon  mtist  have  jonr  way,  I  suppose  I  may  m  , 
well  see  yon  oft*' 

"I  reckon,"  laughed  Langtry;  and  we  mads  for fti 
flume  together. 

A  flume  is  a  long,  narrow  trongh^  nsed  to  convey  wiler 
from  high  mountain  springs  down  to  mines  which  lie  ii 
the  valleys  below. 

Sometimes  the  flume  bears  away  one>haIf  of  asnik; 
then  it  is  boz-shapedt  three  or  four  feet  wide^  and  stns^ 
built  More  often  it  is  simply  two  boards  nailed  togsthv 
down  the  sides,  thus  making  a  Y-shaped  tronght  wkiek, 
indefinitely  lengthened,  conveys  a  little  trickling  tinm 
to  the  thirsty  diggers. 

Of  this  latter  sort  was  that  which  anpplied  the  Anni 
Maria  Mine.  It  was  miles  long,  and  led  throngh  forut 
depths  and  mountain  fastnesses,  leaped  chasms,  spanned 
ftbysses ;  its  path  lay  wherever  there  waa  enough  desoent  to 
call  down  the  swift-sliding  water  from  abore. 

Sometimes  it  rested  on  the  ground  ;  sometimes  on  ttH 
and  slender  trestles.  These  same  trestles  were  oftea 
rickety. 

Sometimes  the  trough  itself  sprang  ont  of  place,  andtbe 
water  was  wasted  on  the  ground  ;  sometimes  a  bear  came 
upon  it  in  the  midst  of  loneliness  and  desolation  ;  druk 
from  it,  shambled  across  it,  and  broke  it  down  with  his 
weight. 

Sometimes  a  young  buck  tried  his  horns  against  tho 
trestles,  and  occasionally  succeeded  in  batting  them  oat  of 
their  proper  position ;  or  a  fierce  wind  arose,  whirled  t 
great  branch  from  the  parent  stem,  and  flinging  it  on  the 
slender  flume,  the  latter  was  crushed  to  earth  ;  or  a  branch 
got  lodged  in  the  trough,  and  forced  most  of  the  wnUt 
over  the  sida<^ 

Of  all  these  mishaps,  those  who  lived  np-stream  knev 
nothing.  When  the  water  failed,  those  below  followed  up 
the  flume  till  they  found  the  break,  and  repaired  it 

Tet  those  who  lived  up-stream,  snch  of  them  as  were 
rash  and  hasty — and  in  California  who  is  not  ? — oocaaioa- 
olly  used  this  flume  as  a  railroad. 

The  constantly  rushing  water  made  it  slimy,  slipperras 
ico ;  and  into  this  trough  had  been  fitted  a  sort  of  rode 
car,  in  which  the  passenger  sat,  and  by  his  own  weigbt 
rushod  with  the  speed  of  lighting  down  to  the  regiou 
below.  • 

Of  course,  there  was  a  brake  by  which  ite  speed  * 
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be  Bomewhat  controlled,  and  bj  which  the  rider  was 
■opposed  to  stop  it  when  it  reached  its  joorney's  end. 

Bat  this  brake  was  powerless  to  stop  the  car  when 
nnder  fall  headway  ;  any  attempt  to  nse  it  then  only  tore 
it  to  pieces ;  and  he  who  jonmeys  in  this  hazardous  way 
most  take  all  risk  of  life  and  limb.  He  may  meet  some 
little  obstacle  which  will  fling  his  car  from  the  track  and 
himself  into  eternity,  or  he  may  step  off  in  safety  at  his 

joamey's  end. 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

Mrs.  Bose  Iteynolds  sat  on  her  own  piazza,  watching 
and^waiting,  as  she  had  done  many  a  long  day  before,  for 
the  lover  who  did  not  come.  Six  months  before  she  had 
bnried  the  man  of  wood  to  whom  her  life  had  been  tied. 
Six  months  before  she  had  sent  that  ill-fated  paper,  still  no 
word  came  from  Langtry  ;  yet  she  ncTer  doubted  him, 
not  for  one  moment  Should  the  man  who  had  been 
faithfnl  for  twelve  years  turn  faithless  now?  Never  I 
But  the  months  were  dragging  on  wearily,  and  her  sweet 
face  was  looking  haggard  and  worn,  not  only  with  the 
shock  of  her  husband's  death,  but  with  anxiety  lest  sick- 
ness or  that  same  fell  destroyer  should  be  detaining  Lang- 
try. 

She  Mt  sewing  and  rocking,  her  face  turned  toward  the 
trail  from  Doubledeck — that  trail  which  twisted  and 
wound  its  way  around  and  among  the  mountains,  and 
finally  entering  town  at  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass 
from  that  at  which  it  had  started. 

Behind  her— in  fact,  through  her  own  yard — ran  the 
flome,  showing  its  trough  of  glistening  waters  for  a  few 
hundred  yards — further  up  and  down  the  canon,  deeply 
buried  in  damps  of  live  oaks.  Before  the  door  a  clutter  of 
nmnzanita  thrust  its  erratic  branches  this  way  and  that, 
looking  more  than  anything  else  like  a  bunch  of  thunder- 
bolts springing  up  from  the  ground.  Once  more  the  pas- 
sion-vine and  potato-jasmine  drooped  their  delicate 
blossoms  from  the  piazza  roof — once  more  the  callas  stood 
in  saintly  purity,  and  opened  their  white  blossoms  to  the 

BUD. 

Bose  Beynolds  was  very  lovely  in  her  white  dress  and 
blaok  ribbons — a  woman  to  live  for  and  dio  for.  Her 
brown  eyes  were  sad  with  remorse — for  which  of  us  has 
lost  a  never-so-troublesome  friend  without  thinking,  re- 
gretfully— "Surely!  might  have  been  kinder  to  him 
while  he  lived  I*' — but  bright  with  expectation,  for  would 
not  one  or  other  of  these  slow-rolling  days  bring  back  the 
man  who  loved  her  so  fondly  ? 

She  heard  Ah-Sing,  her  little  monkey  of  a  Cbinaboy,  in 
the  yard  behind  her,  trying  his  best  to  grind  out  "  Happy 
lisnd,"  as  taught  him  At  the  mission  school  These  are 
the  words — the  tune  was  two  falsetta  notes,  screeched  in 
alternation  : 

"•Lere  sa's  in  lolysta* 

Blight,  blight  as  da', 

Lero  is  a  happy  la' 

Fa»,  fa»awayr»' 

"No,  no,  Sing!"  cried  Bose,  turning  round;  "that 
isn't  right  Oh,  Sing,  I  told  you  you  must  never  touch 
the  flume  !"  And  she  darted  to  the  spot  where  her  luck- 
less servitor  had  just  hung  out  his  week's  wash  across  the 
long  centipede  that  straddled  through  the  yard. 

"All  light!" cried  the  little  Oelestial,  capering  ronnd 
in  excitement  and  dismay  as  he  saw  her  tearing  the  linen 
from  his  improvised  clothesline.  "To-day  not  muchee 
water  in  flu*— olothes  get  heap  dly  I  Me  likee  you  leave 
'emr 

Bat  just  then  something  happened  which  showed  her 
oars  to  be  not  for  the  clothes.  A  short  distance  up  the 
Harney  jost  where  it  lost  itself  in  that  live  oak  wood,  a 


man's  flgure,  seated  in  that  same  perilous  little  oar  of 
which  we  have  spoken*  came  dashing  down  the  slimy 
trough. 

He  was  so  near  there  seemed  no  help,  plunging,  tearing 
downward  I  There  seemed  scarcely  any  use  in  "  down 
brakes,"  yet  he  did  put  them  hard  down.  They  splintered 
in  his  hands,  and  Bose  tore  at  the  clothes  like  a  wild  thing 
to  get  them  out  of  his  path. 

But  it  was  too  late.  In  a  second  the  tiny  car  struck  in 
a  great  heap  of  damp,  clinging  linen— struck  and  jumped 
from  the  track.  Tho  man  who  sat  therein  bounded  into 
the  air,  flew  over  the  caSon's  brink,  and  far,  far  down 
its  side  Bose  heard  the  heavy  thud  which  told  of  his  fall. 

For  an  instant  she  put  both  hands  over  her  face,  and 
tried,  in  a  dazed  way.  to  remember  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  her  Bob's  pale  face  which  had  shot  past  her  in  the 
air. 

But  she  could  recollect  nothing,  could  hear  nothing 
except  poor  Sing's  remorsefnl  gabble,  as  he  blubbered  in 
dismay  beside  her— that,  and  the  cruel  noise  of  an  oriole 
shrieking  derisive  music  in  her  ear. 

Then  she  suddenly  found  she  had  been  rnnning,  that 
she  was  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  chasm — then  that 
she  was  clambering  swiftly  down.  The  madrcna  and 
buckeye-bushes  bent  beneath  her  weight,  as  she  swung, 
slipped,  stumbled,  fell — always  hurrying  down,  down, 
toward  that  motionless  figure  below. 

Langtry  lay  among  sharp  rocks,  a  few  blood*spots  dab- 
bling his  pale  face,  and  his  eyes— big  and  black  and 
mournful^looking  wistfully  up  the  caiion's  side  to  where 
he  hoped  to  see  his  sweetheart 

With  one  last  bound  Bose  reached  him,  and  took  him 
in  her  arms,  holding  his  dear  head  on  her  breast— lifting 
and  holding  him  away  from  the  jagged  rocks  which  had 
so  cruelly  beaten  his  life  out  Then  she  cried  out,  in  her 
great  agony  : 

"  Oh,  Bob,  Bob,  my  darling  !  is  this  the  way  you  come 
to  me  at  last  ?" 

He  smiled  a  sweet,  wan  smile,  nestled  his  head  still 
closer  to  the  heart  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  long  and 
well,  and  put  up  his  lips  to  be  kissed.  Then,  with  one 
long  sigh,  he  passed  away  to  another  season  of  waiting. 
And  so  ended  Bob  Langtry's  Bed-letter  Day. 


HATS  OFF! 

PxcTUBBS  of  the  English  House  of  Oommons  look  to  us 
odd,  from  the  habit  of  wearing  hats,  to  which  members 
are  accustomed.  American  readers  will  be  still  more  sur- 
prised to  know  that  this  custom  is  actually  established  by 
rules  of  that  body.  Some  things  must  be  done  with  hats 
on  and  some  with  hats  ofil  In  a  country  where  the  bat  is 
raised  to  such  a  height  of  legislativo  dignity,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  a  religion  arose  in  which  the  wearing  of  the 
hat  was  made  a  point  of  special  importance. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  sllowed  to 
speak,  being  without  his  hat,  and  finally  had  to  borrow  a 
head-covering  from  another  member  of  the  Government, 
which,  being  several  sizes  too  small,  necessitated  on  the 
part  of  its  temporary  wearer  about  as  careful  demeanor  as 
is  demanded  of  an  acrobat  bajancing  a  ladder  on  his  chin. 
The  House,  it  might  be  remarked  by  a  cynical  Tory,  has 
suffered  its  privileges  to  bo  invaded  on  one  side  by  the 
Obstructionists  and  on  the  other  by  the  Speaker  and  the 
Government,  but  it  drew  the  line  at  the  hat  Hats  are 
very  import.int  things  in  political  as  well  as  in  sooial 
affiurs,  as  any  one  will  soon  find  out  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  study  the  subject^  and  this  in  the  present  time,  toob 
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Wt)dn  the  PreBident  of  thd  FreDch  Chamber  of  Deputies 
luia  (ailed,  with  muoh  olangiDg  of  his  betl  aod  straming  of 
his  Inugflj  to  restore  order  daring  a  partionlarlj  noisy 
debate,  the  gesture  oE  reaching  for  his  hat  will  prove  aa 
eflectaal  as  that  of  his  brother  in  the  English  Comnions' 

>  chair  sending  the  maoe  in  parsnit  of  a  committee.     It  is 

•different  in  the  German  Parliament,  or,  rather,  it  was  dif- 
ferent on  one  memorable  occasion  eighteen  years  ago, 

'where,  when  the  President,  Herr  von  Bochum-Dolfs 
threatened  General  yon  Boon  that  he  would  '*  haye  his 
hat  brought,"  the  Minister  of  War  answered  defiantly  :  "I 

|.]iave  nothing 
in  the  world 
to  say  against 
your    hat  be- 

llng  brought.** 
Hata  not  very 
long      ago 

r  played  an  im- 

^  portant  part 
in  overthrow- 
ing a  Turkish 
Ministry  and 
changing  the 
policy  of  the 
Ottoman  Gov- 

ternment  at  a 
very  critioal 
period. 

More  re* 
oently  it  is  set 
down  ^in  the 
records  of  the 
House  of  Com- 
mon B«  that  the 
Queen^s  Mes- 
aage    respect- 

ling  the  mar- 
riage of  the 
Duke  of  Al- 
liany  was 
"brought  up 
and  jmSk  a^ 
members    be- 


ing 
ed." 


uncover- 
Every 
knows 
it  was 
so,  that 
Chancel- 
of  the 
Duohy  of 
Laacaater,  and 
the  memt>ers 
for  Leioester, 
Ipswich  and 
Falkirk  failed 


one 
that 
not 

the 
lor 
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to  respect  the  cnstoms  of  the  Commons  on  suoh  occa- 
sions. We  have  the  Speaker's  word  for  it  that  this  viola* 
tion  of  etiquette  **  must  have  boen  due  to  inadvertence," 
although  neither  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  said  as  muoh 
on  his  own  behall  Some  of  their  friends  sought  to 
palliate  their  infraction  of  Parliamentary  rules  by  assert- 
ing that  certain  ex-ministers  had  offended  in  the  same 
way  a  few  nights  before ;  but  Sir  Richard  Cross  proved 
_tbat  himself  and  his  colleagues  were  better  acquainted 
rith  the  usages  of  the  Honse  than  their  accusers ;  and  by 
putting  the  Speaker  to  the  question  elicited  the  informa- 
tion that  the  rule  requiring  Messages  from  the  Crown  to 


be  reoflived  by  members  with  heads  tutcovfred  did 
apply  to  answers  or  addresses  brought  do wa  bj  tbe 
troll er,  but  only  to  messages  under  the  ai£D-maaitiiv  ml 
by  the  Speaker  from  the  Chair. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  during  the  preamt  rdgfi 
of  the  serenity  of  the  House  being  disturbed  by  Ibe  hit 
qnestion  ;  a  like  hubbab  was  raised  forty-five  yeojB  9^ 
upon  the  very  first  occasion  of  the  House  of  CQpuii<ms-j 
oeiving  a  message  from  Her  Majesty  Queen  Tlctorin. 
Lord  John  Bnssell  appeared  at  th#  bar  on  th«  21ftt  of 
June,  1B37,  to  deliver  a  Message  from  the  Crown*  in  ^Ua 

of  Ika  cria 
of  "HmtioffT 
mst  d  Ihfi 
Speaker's  to* 
timelioQ  f^t 
ni  omber  B 
mnel  m&eiyTer, 
Sir  Jemei 
Qrebam  did 
net  bete  hit 
head  until 
Lord  Jolitt 
had  got  wiiU 
on  villi  bii 
resdhig,  Neil 
dey  he  cK> 
plained  thai 
ho  me^Ql  on 
di  erespeel 
either  to  the 
Crown  or  the 
Ho  nee*  bet 
had  eeted  in 
alt  lot  ftpcord* 
ance  witli  ol4 
uflB^^^  which 
decreed  tbal 
m  e  m  b  e  r  e 
aliocdd  remelii 
eoverad  unlit 
thejlieeta  tbe 
word  ''Rex** 
or  ''Bc^ine" 
prooouiiee^ 
andfortbelbe 
bed  wmited. 
The  8j 
admitted 
t  b  e  membet 
lorEeei  Oma- 
berkod  wee 
m  the  ligbl* 
fs  totbepreo- 
tloe  of  Ike 
Hoosew  end 
eieuaed  ba 
own  apparent  deviation  from  the  ruleSi  on  the  aooee  of 
desiring  to  save  time  and  prosorvo  order. 

Cromwell  flung  his  hat  on  hia  head  when  be  pew- 
nounced  sentence  of  extinction  on  the  Long  BafHenieol  %. 
Major  Harrison  took  off  his  hat  very  ceremoiiioaeiy  m  1m 
approached  the  Speaker »  bowed  low^  and  kissing  hia  Ita^d^ 
took  possession  of  it«  and  handed  him  out  of  the  Haimi, 
**a8  a  gentleman  does  a  lady,  the  whole  House  foUewing*" 
Chancellor  Seafleld  made  no  suoh  pretense  of  poltirDei^ 
in  dianussing  the  last  unttonal  Parliament  held  in  Booi- 
land.  He  put  on  his  hat,  &aying»  **  There  ie  an  eud  e|  ett 
auld  sang  \  * 


Quaker  Fox,  on 
Bing   admitted  to 
'  the     inreeence      of 
CharlM     n,.     did 
not   r  e  m  o  T  e  hia 
broad  brim ;  where- 
upon the   Merry 
Monaroli  doffed  his 
own   headgear^  im- 
pelJing  Fox  to  aay  : 
•*Pat  on  thy  hat. 
Friend       Chariefl/* 
and  hia  majesty  to 
relort,   "Not  bo. 
Friend  George,    it 
ia  nanftl    for    only 
one  man  to  be  coh- 
ered  hera*'    Penn 
was  aa  obstinate  on 
Uie  hat  qneation  aa 
Pox    httnflelf.      On 
retaming     to     hia 
father's  honse,  after 
serring    a  term  of 
impriaonment,    the 
old     Tioe  *  admiral, 
anxiona,  if  poatible, 
to  be  friotidly  witli 
hia  son,   oflored  to 
insure    that     he 
aboQid  not  be  mo* 
leated  for  his  prnc- 
tioea   or    opioions, 
provided  he  would 
Dmise  to  nnooTer 
the    king,   the 
Diiko  of  York,  aod 
himiielt    Afl^r  eon* 
sideriag  the  metier 


•oufa  tjr  wm^cm  in  tm  Bmyuarumwra  ciKTtmr 


for  aomo  daya  Wil- 
liam informed  hia 
fttther  that  he  conld 
not  agree  to  any 
spedes  of  hat^wor* 
ship,  a&d  the  irate 
admiral  forthwith 
ordered  him  ont  of 
his  house* 

Not    always  have 
the    "Frienda* 
proved    ao   ctsnch. 
BeconntiDg  his  ex- 
perienoe  as  one  of 
a     depntation      oi 
Presbyterian.    Bap- 
tist, and  Independ* 
ent  ministers,  going 
to  oongratnlate 
George    lY,  on  hia 
accession      to     the 
throne,     Dr.    Leif* 
chield  says,  *' While 
waitiog     there    we 
•aw  a  small  depu- 
tation   of    Quakers 
advancing   with  so 
ftddress,  nhieh  one 
of     their     uomt)er 
held  before  him  on 
a    frame     One    of 
the    pages  ooming 
toward  them  to  re- 
move their  bata.  Dr. 
Waugb,  who  lored 
a  joke,   iaid  to  the 
foremoot     Quaker, 
in  an  atidibk  whis- 
per: 'Persecution. 
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brother  I'  to  which  the  brother  sigcifioantly  replied,  while 
pointing  upward  :  *  Not  so  bad  to  take  off  the  hat  as  the 
head  T  " 

A  grandee  of  Spain  is  privileged  to  wear  his  hat  in  his 
sovereign's  presence  for  a  certain  time,  oarefnlly  graduated 
according  to  his  rank.  John  de  Courcy,  the  conqueror  of 
Ulster,  won  the  same  boon  from  King  John  by  fighting 
the  knights  sent  by  Philip  of  France  to  call  John  to 
account  for  the  murder  of  Arthur,  oat  of  the  field ;  and 
then  giving  a  taste  of  his  quality  by  placing  his  helmet  on 
a  post,  and  cleaving  it  through  with  his  sword,  the  weapon 
defying  any  one  but  its  owner  to  draw  it  out  of  the  post 
again.  This  stalwart  champion's  descendants  were  wont 
to  assert  their  privilege  by  keeping  their  heads  covered 
for  a  moment  or  so  in  the  royal  presence  ;  bat  at  one  of 
George  IIL's  drawing-rooms,  the  then  Lord  of  Kinsale 
chose  to  wear  his  headgear  so  long  that  the  old  king's 
attention  was  drawn  to  his  unmannerly  bravado.  **  The 
gentleman,"  said  he,  "  has  a  right  to  be  covered  before 
me,  but  even  King  John  could  give  him  no  right  to  be 
covered  before  ladies." 

At  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Turner  as  an  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  Sir  Edward  Coke 
ordered  the  prisoner  to  remove  her  hat,  saying :  "A 
woman  may  be  covered  in  church,  but  not  when  arraigned 
in  a  court  of  justice."  The  accused  tartly  commenting  on 
the  singularity  that  she  might  wear  her  hat  in  the  pre- 
sence of  €k>d,  but  not  in  the  presence  of  man,  Ooke  re- 
plied, "For  the  reason  that  men  with  weak  intellects 
cannot  discover  the  secrets  which  are  known  to  God; 
and,  therefore,  in  investigating  truth,  where  human  life 
is  in  peril,  and  one  is  charged  with  taking  life  from 
another,  the  court  should  see  all  obstacles  removed. 
Besides,  the  countenance  is  often  an  index  to  the  mind, 
and  accordingly  it  is  fitting  that  the  hat  should  be  re- 
moved, and  therewith  the  shadow  which  it  casts  upon 
your  face."  Mn.  Turner's  hat  was  taken  off,  but  she  was 
allowed,  for  modesty's  sake,  to  cover  her  hair  with  a  ker- 
chief. 

Chief  Justice  Glynn  did  not  find  the  Quakers  so  amen- 
able to  the  order  of  the  court,  when  atLaunceston  Assizes, 
in  1666,  they  made  their  first  public  protest  against  un- 
covering the  head.  Upon  Fox  and  his  companions  in  mis- 
fortune being  brought  into  conrt,  the  judge  bade  them 
put  off  their  hats.  Instead  of  obeying,  Fox  asked  for  a 
scriptural  instance  of  a  magistrate  commanding  prisoners 
to  put  off  their  hats.  The  Chief  Justice  inqnired  in  re- 
turn if  hats  were  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Bible  ?  **  Yes,'* 
answered  Fox,  "in  the  third  of  Daniel,  where  thou 
nayest  read  that  the  three  children  were  cast  into  the 
fiery  furnace  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  command,  with  their 
coats,  their  hose,  and  their  hats  on.  Here  was  a  proof 
that  even  a  heathen  king  allowed  men  to  wear  hats  in  his 
presence.''  Not  condescending  to  argue  the  matter 
further,  Glynn  cried  :  "  Take  them  away,  jailer  "  and  they 
were  taken  away,  and  thrust  among  thieves  "a  great 
while." 

When  Penn  and  other  Quakers  appeared  at  the  Old 
Biiley  to  answer  their  delinquencies,  they  entered  the 
court  covered,  somebody  removing  their  hats  for  them. 
Upon  fairly  getting  inside,  the  court  directed  them  to  put 
their  hats  on,  and  no  sooner  had  they  done  so  than  the 
Recorder  demanded  if  they  did  not  know  they  were  in  a 
king*s  court  ?  Penn  replied  that  he  knew  it  was  a  court, 
and  supposed  it  to  be  the  king's,  but  he  did  not  think  put- 
ting fff  a  hat  showed  any  respect;  whereupon  he  was 
fined  forty  marks,  and  remarked  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  come  into  court  uncovered,  and  in  putting  on  their 
hats  again  they  had  only  obeyed  orders,  therefore  if  any 


one  was  to  be  fined,  it  ought  to  be  the  Bench.  We  i«p- 
pose  the  Mine  Court  of  the  Forest  of  i>eMi  wm  not  a 
king's  oourt,  since  witnesses  before  it  were  permitted  to 
keep  their  caps  on  while  giving  their  eyidence — that  is,  if 
they  claimed  to  be  **  free  miners." 

Whether  a  soldier  in  a  Givii  Oourt,  as  witness  or  cnlpril; 
shall  obey  army  orders  and  wear  his  hat,  or  oourt  unge^ 
and  doff  it,  is  an  unsettled  question  in  JBIngland,  and 
apparently  in  this  country. 

Jewish  congregations  worship  with  their  heads  oovered ; 
so  do  the  Quakers,  although  SL  Paul's  injanctions  on  the 
matter  are  clearly  condemnatory  of  the  praotioSi  Tbe 
Puritans  of  the  Conmionwealth  would  seem  to  have  kept 
their  hats  on,  whether  preaching  or  beingr  preached  to, 
since  Pepys  notes  hearing  a  simple  clergyman  exolaimiaii; 
against  men  wearing  their  hats  in  the  church  ;  and  a  year 
afterward  (1662)  writes  :  *'  To  the  French  Ghnroh  in  tlia 
Savoy,  and  there  they  have  the  Common  Prayer-book, 
read  in  French,  and  which  I  never  saw  before,  tbe  minis* 
ter  do  preach  with  his  hat  off.  I  suppose  in  fnrther  eon- 
formitywith  our  church."  William  IIL  rather  scandal- 
ized his  church-going  subjects  by  following  Dutch  onstom 
and  keeping  his  head  oovered  in  church,  and  when  it  did 
please  him  to  doff  his  ponderous  hat  during  the  seryioeb 
he  invariably  donned  it  as  the  preacher  mounted  the 
pnlpit  stairs.  When  Bossuet,  at  the  age  of  fonrtson, 
treated  the  gay  sinners  of  the  H6tel  de  Bambonillet  to  a 
midnight  sermon,  Voltaire  sat  it  out  with  his  hat  on,  bat 
uncovering  when  the  boy-preacher  had  flnished,  bowed 
low  before  him,  saying:  *'Sir,  I  never  hearl  a  maa 
preach  at  once  so  early  and  so  late." 

As  a  token  of  respect,  uncovering  the  head  is  one  of  tbe 
oldest  of  courtesies.    Says  an  ancient  rhyme  : 

"  If  you  any  good  man  or  woman  meet; 
Avail  thy  hood  to  b!m  or  her 
And  bid  •  Qod-spede  dame  or  fero,* »» 

Shakespeare's  Osric  takes  no  heed  of  Hamlet's  sugges- 
tion that  he  should  pnt  his  bonnet  to  its  proper  use,  "  'tis 
for  the  head ;"  and  when  urged  again  to  cover,  replies : 
"  Nay,  in  good  faith,  for  mine  ease,  in  good  faith."  Mas- 
singer's  Wellborn  meeting  Marrall  in  the  open  country, 
asks  him,  **Is't  for  your  ease  you  keep  your  hat  off?" 
And  that  worshiper  of  the  rising  sun  answerR: 

"  Ease,  and  it  like  your  worship  I 
I  hopo  Jack  Marrall  shall  not  live  so  long. 
To  prove  himself  such  an  unmannerly  beast. 
Though  it  hail  hazel-nuts,  as  to  be  covered 
When  your  worship's  present" 

In  Charles  I.'s  time  oven  ladies  doflfed  their  headgear  in 
salutation.     The  writer  of  "  Will  Bagnall's  Ballet "  says : 

'*  Both  round  and  short  they  wear  their  hair. 

Whose  length  should  woman  grace ; 
Loose,  like  themselves,  their  hats  they  wear. 

And  when  they  oome  in  place, 
Whore  courtship  and  compliments  must  bo, 
They  do  it  like  men,  with  cap  and  knee." 

Lamenting  the  decay  of  respect  to  age,  Clarendon  tells 
us  that  in  his  young  days  he  never  kept  his  hat  on 
his  head  before  his  elders,  except  at  dinner.  A  curious 
exception,  that,  to  modem  notions  of  politeness,  but  it 
was  the  custom  to  sit  covered  at  meals  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  eighteenth  century.  Sir  John  Finett,  deputy 
master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  Conrt  of  King  James  I., 
was  once  much  puzzled  as  to  whether  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  sit  oovered  or  not  at  dinner  in  the  preseooe 
of  the  sovereign,  when  a  foreign  ambassador  was  one  e' 
the  r^'  ^iiioe  the  latter,  as  the  reprasentaitii 
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King,  waa  not  expected  to  vail  his  bonnet  Qiving  Jamet 
a  hint  of  his  diffionlty*  his  majeetj  disposed  of  it  when  the 
•time  oame,  by  nnoovering  his  head  for  a  litUe  while,  an 
example  all  present  were  bound  to  follow  ;  and  then,  put- 
ting on  his  hat  again,  he  requested  the  prince  and  the  am- 
bassador to  do  likewise. 

"Hats  need  not  be  raised  here,'*  so,  it  is  said,  runs  a 
notice  in  one  of  Nuremberg's  streets.  "Hats  must  be 
raised  here,"  should  have  been  inscribed  on  the  Kremlin 
gateway,  where  a  government  ofiioial  used  to  stand  to 
compel  passers-by  to  remove  their  hats,  because,  under 
that  gate,  the  retreating  army  of  Napoleon  withdrew 
from  Moscow.  Whether  the  regulation  is  in  force  at  this 
day  is  more  than  we  know. 

The  stockbrokers  of  New  York  have  a  hat-etiquette  of 
their  own,  forbidding  the  wearing  of  a  white  hat  when 
Summer  is  over.  How  the  rule  is  enforced  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  extract  from  a  New  Tork  jour- 
nal :  "  Wednesday  last  was  '  White  Hat  Day '  on  the  Stock 
JSxchange.  Formal  notice  had  been  given  early  in  the 
week  that  at  noon  yesterday  all  Summer  '  tiles '  would  be 
'  called  in,'  but  many  of  the  members  either  forgot  or  dis- 
xegarded  the  warning,  and  suffered  in  consequence.  Wil- 
liam Heath  was  the  first  victim.  About  one  p.m.  he  en- 
tered the  Exchange  in  a  brown  study,  with  his  thumbs 
thrust  in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat  In  a  moment  his 
tall  white  hat  was  whirling  in  the  air,  and  as  it  touched 
the  ground  twenty  brokers  jumped  upon  it  This  sort  of 
diversion  was  kept  up  the  whole  afternoon.  Whenever  a 
person  entered  wearing  the  proscribed  headgear,  a  shout 
went  up,  and  before  the  alarmed  broker  coold  run  the 
ganilety  his  hat  was  crushed  out  of  shape.  Before  the 
afternoon  was  over  a  third  of  the  brokers  "  on  the  floor  " 
were  bareheaded,  and  dozens  of  white  hats  omamentiDg 
the  gas-brackets.  In  the  evening  the  neighboring  hatters 
drove  a  brisk  trade,  and  had  golden  reasons  for  blesaiog 
the  institution  of  White  Hat  Day." 

At  Bome,  during  the  carnival  week,  the  chimney-pot 
fares  even  as  the  white  hat  in  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change when  the  period  prescribed  by  tyrant  castom  for 
**  Shoot  the  hat"  has  arrived.  This  every  one  knows,  and 
no  one  thinks  of  weariog  one.  Even  the  most  correct  coach- 
man wears  a  meUm^  to  save  himself  and  horses  from  the 
public  ire.  A  few  obstinate  people,  however,  will  wear  a 
high  hat  or  compel  their  coachman  to  do  so.  The  conse- 
quence is  a  shower  of  bunches  of  grass  upon  them.  Some- 
times the  wearers  revolt  and  show  fight,  which  makes 
matters  worse.  At  the  last  carnival  a  high  hat  wearer 
brought  out  a  knife,  but  he  was  soon  disarmed  and  taken 
to  the  nearest  police  station,  where  his  hat  remained  in 
safety  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  Navy,  too,  has  its  hat  usages.  When  the  flagship 
Delaware  entered  New  York  harbor  after  a  three  years' 
cruise  in  November,  1870,  she  was  saluted  by  fort  and 
man-of-war.  Then  the  Delaware  replied  by  the  mouth  of 
her  cannon  and  the  throats  of  her  tars,  who  completed  the 
ceremony  by  '*  Hats  off."  At  a  given  signal  they  defied 
their  hats,  and  with  a  last  prolonged  cheer  flung  them  into 
the  water,  and  for  a  long  time  the  harbor  presented  a 
strange  spectacle  with  these  tarpaulins  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  all  directions. 


To  STBS  that  can  see  and  hearts  that  can  feel,  romance 
glides  ever  along  with  the  actual  life,  stream  by  stream,  to 
the  dark  ocean. 

Abt  is  but  a  mirror,  which  gives  back  what  is  oast  on 
its  aiurlMe  faithfoliy,  only  while  nnaullied. 


••WHO  ONLY  STAND  AND  WAIT. 
By  G.  a.  Davis. 

A  LiTTLB  child,  who  in  an  attio  loom 

Kneels  at  the  window,  leaning  out  to  see 
The  stars  oome  creeping  up  the  twilight  gloom. 

And  the  red  sunset  fading  silently: 
A  little  child  who  knows  no  fresh  to-day. 

But  hungering,  waits  to-morrow's  unknown  store; 
Pioturing,  dreaming,  hoping,  wondering, 
Impatiently— yet  dumbly  ever  more— 

Poor  little  ohildl 

A  girl  with  mute,  proud  lips  and  longing  eyes     • 

That  look  across  a  world  of  leaden  gray; 
A  streak  of  far-off  promise  in  the  skies, 

But  only  rain  to-day,  like  yesterday  1 
A  weary  girl,  who  feels  upon  her  heart 

The  past  lie  heavy  as  a  leaden  band. 
Yet  waits  and  dreams,  in  hungering  hope  deferred, 

Of  sunshine  falling  in  a  far-off  land. 

A  silent  woman  in  a  lonely  room 

Sewing  a  shroud  for  some  one  lying  eold; 
Strange  shapes  and  shadows  round  her  in  the  gloom, 

And  far  away  a  dying  tempest  rolled. 
The  ley  dead  beside  her  in  the  dark; 

The  baffled  promise  of  the  wasted  years. 
Bitting  beside  the  bier;  and  she  the  while 

Shaping  the  shroud  and  watching  through  her  tears- 
Waiting  for  the  dawnl 

An  aged  crone  who  sits  upon  a  grave. 

An  old,  old  grave  on  which  the  grass  grows  long- 
Seeing  the  sunshine  oreep  across  the  hills, 

Hearing,  tar  up  in  air  the  lark's  wild  song. 
"  There  is  no  more  of  earth— no  more,"  she  saith ; 

"  The  years  lie  all  behind,  a  barren  store ; 
While  others  reaped,  I  waited -and  I  wait 

"  I  had  a  grave,"  she  saith—'*  I  had  no  more— 
Yet  stUl  I  wait  to  seel" 

No  more  on  earth— no  more  beyond,  some  say: 

Oh,  false,  blind  leaders  of  the  groping  blind. 
What  can  ye  give  for  that  ye  take  away  f 

Where  lies  the  answer  that  we  look  to  find  ? 
Down  the  wide  horizon  of  our  dreams 

Ye  bar  at  last  a  little  narrow  door; 
"Iliddeu  by  grass  and  blotted  out  by  rain.** 

Is  tais  the  promise  of  the  years— no  more  ? 

Poor  little  child,  who  grasped  no  childhood's  gold  t 
Poor  maid,  who  walked  in  loveless  paths  apart  I 

Poor  mourner,  holding  through  the  haunted  night 
A  dead  man's  icy  hand  against  her  heart  I 

If  this  were  all,  indeed,  ourse  Ood  and  die  1 
Poor  prisoners  in  the  dungeon  cells  of  Fatel 
If  thou  wert  not,  O  Christ  for  whom  we  wait^ 
Thy  poor  lost  children  all  I 
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"Berrt,  I  am  going  to  give  yon  a  very  serioas  leo- 
tnre  1" 

The  speaker  was  a  little,  sprightly  woman,  of  graoefnl 
figare  and  of  soft  musical  voice,  who  sat  in  a  low  sewing- 
chair,  bending  over  a  piece  of  bright  embroidery.  The 
scene  was  the  cheery  parlor  of  Brierwood  Cottage — the 
time  abont  fonr  o'clock  on  a  warm  Summer  afternoon. 
Through  wide,  open  windows,  reaching  to  the  floor,  the 
room  commanded  a  glimpse  of  velvety-^een  lawn,  reach* 
ing  in  unbroken  smoothness  to  a  white  strip  of  pebbly 
beach,  with  the  blue  waters  of  Long  Island  Bound 
beyond.  Amid  the  dimbing  vines,  which  partly  inter* 
cepted  the  view,  a  mocking-bird  swung  in  a  gUded  cage. 
The  creamy  odor  of  olover-blosfloms  was  in  the  airt  and 
the  merry  datter  of  a  lawn-ontter  floated  in  at  the  win* 
dows,  as  a  gardener,  with  his  ileevas  rolled  np^  trundled 


a  briaklj  oTer  the  turf.  In  the  hi  distance  white  sftik 
flocked  the  strips  of  blue,  and  glided  slowly  ta  and  fro 
across  the  openings  among  the  vines. 

Within  the  little  parlor  neutral  tinta  abonnded ;  soft, 
graj  curtaina  looped  back  from  door  and  window — a 
bunch  of  pnxe  white  flowers  upon  the  table— cool -liu ted 
walK  relieved  bj  piotnrea  selected  with  exqaisite  taste— a 
room  in  whioh  a  purelj  chaste  efleot  was  not  loat  by  the 
iatroduotion  of  a  bright  bit  of  color  here  and  there  in  the 
dieeaes  of  the  two  ladies  at  the  windows,  or  the  baskets  of 
gay  worateds  from  whioh  Mrs.  Thornley,  from  time  to 
lime»  Selected  a  akem  as  she  proceeded  with  her  work. 
An  open  piano  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  a  guitar  near 
by  ;  an  eaaeU  on  which  stood  a  finished  crayon -drawing, 
a  oareleat  profoaion  of  booka  upon  the  tables,  gave  evi* 
dence  of  both  wealth  and  coltivation  among  the  inmates 
of  this  charming  home. 

*' A  lecture  V*  said  Berry,  looking  np  from  her  book  and 
opening  her  large,  dark  eyes  in  surprise — *'a  lecture  to 
me?    And  why?" 

*'  You  treated  Mr.  Oasnben  very  shabbily  last  night  ** 

**I  did  not  mean  to,"  said  Berry,  simply,  **I  auppoae 
he  bored  me.'* 

**But  that  is  just  the  trouble/'  said  Mrs,  Thornley, 
*•  They  all  bore  you*  I  have  introduced  to  you  since  yon 
have  been  visiting  ua  at  least  a  dozen  young,  worthy^ 
marriageable  men«  and  yoa  have  not  allowed  one  of  them 
to  interest  you. " 

**It  ia  not  my  fault  that  they  are  tedioua  !*' 

"Perhaps  not,**  replied  the  other ;  ^*  but  really  my  dar- 
ling, do  you  not  sometimes  think  that  you  axc^  perhaps,  a 
Little  too — too *' 


**  Fas tid ions,"  auggested  Barry.  **PerhAi)«  luaikil 
thai  can  scarcely  be  my  fault,  either.  " 

'*Xou  are  youog,**  oontinuo<l  Mr,  Thorol^j,  ^bal  j« 
must  be  married  some  day,  surely !  Tbot#  who  |i 
through  the  woods  ohooae  a  crooked  atiok  At  luL  Ttw 
will  never  have  a  better  time  than  now,  Befry,  wilk 
beauty,  youth  and  leisure  all  at  yoor  oot&Bkand,  lo  i 
your  choice.  ** 

Berry  threw  down  her  book  and  glided  quickly  i 
the  room  to  where  Mfa.  Thornley  sat  Bbe  wai  a  ^ 
queenly  girl,  and  she  never  looked  more  r«$gAl  tbaii  aal 
then  stood  beside  her  companion's  ohatr,  gmziug  theii 
fully  down  at  her  from  those  great  lustroui  eyoL  **Dctf 
Queen  Titan  ia,*'  she  said,  placiog  hex  hoAd  oa  Uml 
Tikomley'a  ahoulder,  "wiU  you  never  give  oro-  tostdh 
making  ?'* 

**Not  while  I  know  a  lovely  girl,  who  hfti  i>o  idft  of 
djing  an  old  maid,  wandering  aimleaalj  aboai,  with  w> 
thing  on  whioh  to  fix  her  afieotioaa,**  rvptied  Tllicii* 
smiling. 

**  Don't  trouble  your  little  haad  any  di<m«  Aboal 
said  Barry,  kneeling  down  and  poahiog  ihe  wonied-< 
gently  awiiy.     **  I  shall  do  well  esongb.     I  dn  nni  f^. 

*' Berry,"  said  Mrs,  Thornley,  attddeoly,   ^  m 

blue  eyes  full  upon  the  young  girl  aa  ch^  -r--'  ;m 

in  love  already — and  you  know  it  f    Wbo 

A  quick,  scarlet  flush  ovenpread  Berty  «  ua^  a^^  mft 
it  pale  as  death. 

She  rose  haatily,  and  stood  for  a  mcMBefii  irtmohldj 
Then  she  glided  aoro&s  the  rooia  and  aeated  btnrlf  if  ^^ 
piano. 

*'You  are   quite  miatakeD,**  the   eaid,   aft.  _ 


tveeping  lior  h&nds  Cfer  the  kejs.  "I  eiure  for  no  one-- 
but  roa,** 

She  began  to  pky  a  little  plain tiye  air  in  a  pnrposeleas 
waj.  and  Mrs.  Tliornley  reenmed  her  work  in  Biteoce, 
looking  up  from  time  to  time  to  e^st  a  searching,  eager 
glance  npoa  the  figare  at  the  piano,  or  to  gaze  abstract- 
edlj  tbroQgli  the  open  window. 

'M  am  goiog  np^stairs  to  find  Frank/'  anid  Titanio,  at 
last,  pnttiog  down  her  worsteds* 

She  arose  and  left  the  room,  dosing  the  door  behiad 
her,  while  Berry  ceased  her  playing,  and  leaning  upon 
the  piano,  baried  her  face  in  her  folded  arms. 

When  Fmnk  Thorn  ley  married  Ida — or,  as  her  friends 
were  fond  of  oaliing  her,  Tita,  or  Titania— Hathome,  five 
years  before^  he  was  a  yonng  bachelor  of  ample  means  and 
antbetio  taate^  to  whom  marriage  was  by  no  means  a  ne- 
cessity. The  match  had  been  one  of  love,  pure  and 
simple,  and  although  his  young  wife  did  not  in  all  things 
qaita  ilil  the  ideal  of  Thoruley'a  adolesoeocd,  she  had  in 
•ome  way,  since  their  marriage^  oontriyed  to  make  herself 
indispensably  neoesaary  to  her  huaband^s  happiness,  and 
had  held  her  throne  in  bis  affeotions  with  oonenmmate 
adroitness. 

Frank  Thornley  himself  bnt  narrowly  escaped  the  poa- 
asaaion  of  genius.  With  a  natural  inclination  toward 
do  and  the  fiae  arts,  and  with  ample  means  and  leisure 
ita  gratiQcatioUi  Thornley  had  devoted  himself  to 
painting— first  as  an  amusement,  afterward  as  a  passion. 


In  the  oonrae  of  time  he  had  beoome  a  fair  painter  and 
a  tolerable  musician.  Poverty  might  have  brought  him 
fame— wealth  fixeJ  him  for  ever  in  the  ranks  of  the  diiet- 
tantu  Bat  though  his  chosen  path  was  one  o(  flowen,  it 
had  also  thorna.     Thornley  walked  in  it  alone. 

Poor  Titan is«  whose  little  world  waa  an  entirely  prae* 
tical  one,  had  no  sympathy  for  art  The  best  of  wives 
aometimea  find  their  hnabanJs'  hobbies  a  bore. 

Titania  waa  bored  with  Frank's  eternal  **  studies  *'  and 
"perspectivea**  and  **chiarQ  oscuro*' ;  and  it  was  a  crime 
which  Thornley  oould  never  quite  forgive.  In  other  re- 
spects, and  with  only  this  slight  cloud  upon  their  happi- 
ness, the  lives  of  ^ese  two  people  were  as  serene  and 
placid  as  a  Summer  day. 

Poor  little  Titania  I  No  good  wife  ever  tried  harder 
than  she  to  become  to  her  hoabaud  a  oompaaion  in  all 
thiags ;  but  the  rague  03nsoioaanea8  that  there  waa  one 
chamber  of  his  heart  to  which  she  never  had  been,  neTer 
could  be»  admitted,  was  ever  present  with  her. 

As  for  Frank,  he  soon  learned  to  seek  elsewhere  for  that 
sympathy  in  his  pet  pursoit  which  he  failed  to  find  at 
home,  and  he  found  it  at  last  in  Berry.  Hers  waa  a  nature 
spontaneous,  impressionable,  impulsive,  open  to  all  the 
gentle  infiuenoas  of  art,  and  to  all  direct  appeals  from  the 
beautiful  Possessed  herself  of  no  mean  talent^  she  fonod 
in  Frank  Thornley  a  willing  tutor,  and  under  hh  guid« 
anee  she  had,  in  one  short  Summer,  become  surpristogly 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  crayon. 
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Of  these  two  yoang  people,  both  drawn  together  by  con- 
geniality of  tasctf  aiid  porsait,  the  older  soon  began  to 
eseroise  that  inflnenoe  over  the  younger  which  experi- 
ence commands  oyer  papilage,  and  there  sprang  up  be- 
tween them  a  closeness  of  intimacy  that,  although  open 
and  innocent  as  the  day,  might  well  have  caused  nnea- 
sinocs  to  a  wife  less  sure  ot  her  husband's  afftfCtions  than 
Titania.  Bat  whatever  poor  Titania's  faults  may  haye 
been,  jealousy  was  not  one  of  them,  and  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  trust  the  thought  had  never  crossed  her  mind  that 
these  two  people  occupied  a  larger  share  of  each  other's 
thoughts  than  might  be  precisely  good  for  either  of  them. 

Titania  found  her  husband  in  an  upper  room  which  he 
bad  fitted  up  as  a  studio.  It  was  not  exactly  such  a  studio 
as  a  professional  painter  would  have  arranged.  It  savored 
rather  more  of  the  parlor  than  the  workshop,  but  it  dis- 
played in  all  its  details  the  same  tasteful  elegance  which 
everywhere  pervaded  Brier  wood  Oottage. 

Thornley  stood  near  the  window,  busily  at  work  upon  a 
small  landscape,  which  was  nearly  finbhed.  Titania 
perched  herself  upon  a  table  and  looked  over  his  shoulder, 
watching  him  for  several  moments  without  speaking. 

*'  Wiiat  a  dear  old  ducky  you  are  1*'  she  said,  at  last 

*' Thanks,  my  charmer,"  said  Frank,  looking  up  from 
his  work  and  smiling. 

*' You  are  so  clever !"  continued  Titania,  admiringly. 

*' Your  majesty  is  disposed  to  compliment,''  replied  her 
husband.  "Bat  look  at  this— it's  Berry's.  Ah,  there's 
genius  for  you  I  Soon  there  will  be  nothing  more  that  I 
can  teach  her." 

Frank  held  up  a  small  oil-sketch,  and  looked  toward 
Titania  for  an  opinion. 

*'I  don't  think  much  of  it,"  said  Titania,  swinging  her 
foot  carelessly.    "  Who  ever  saw  green  cows  ?" 

*' Those  are  not  cows,"  said  Frank,  laying  the  sketch 
down  with  a  sigh  ;  **  they  are  willows." 

Titania  was  silent,  and  her  husband  resumed  his  palette 
and  brushes. 

•*  I  have  made  a  discovery,"  said  Titania,  after  a  while  ; 
'•it  is  about  Berry." 

•'About  Berry  ?    What  may  it  be,  pray  ?" 
•  "She  is  in  leva" 

Frank  dropped  his  brush  and  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
fie  was  slow  about  it,  and  when  he  again  raised  his  face  it 
was  a  shade  paler,  Titania  thought. 

••  With  whom  ?"  he  asked,  quietly. 

••I  don't  know." 

•*  I— scarcely  believe  it,"  said  Prank.  "It  can't  be 
Casaubon  ;  she  offended  him  past  all  redemption  only 
last  night. " 

"  Nevertheless,  she  is  in  love  with  some  one,"  replied 
Titania,  warming  up.  "I  tuxod  her  witii  it  iust  now,  and 
*he " 

"Confessed  it" 

"Well,  no— she  denied  it ;  but  it  might  as  well  have 
been  a  confession.  She  can't  deceive  me.  Wiiy,  you're 
painting  those  trees  all  blue  1" 

^ heavens  I  so  I  am  I"  exclaimed  Frank,  throwing  down 
his  palette  in  despair.  "  Do — do  you  think  she  is  en- 
gaged, and  has  concealed  it  from  us  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  do  think,"  said  Titania,  energetic- 
ally. "I  think  the  girl  has  given  her  heart  to  some  one 
that  we  kndw  nothing  about  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  no 
one  whom  we  have  introduced  to  her  since  she  has  been 
here,  and  I  am  afraid— oh,  terribly  afraid  I— that  evil  will 
oome  of  it — and  there's  trouble  somewhere  in  store  for 
her.     I  don't  know  why  I  feel  so,  bnt  I  can't  help  it" 

Frank  stood  looking  musingly  at  his  wife  for  some  time 
after  she  ceased  speaking. 


"I  hope  not,"  he  said,  at  last  ''  When  a  woman  wilks 
nature  like  hers  really  lores^  it's  no  child's  plaj.  But  it 
may  be  all  your  own  imagination,  Tita,  dear." 

Titania  jumped  down  from  the  table  and  threw  her 
arms  around  her  husband's  neck. 

*'  You  darling  old  goose, "  she  said.  **  Yon  are  just  liko 
all  of  them  I  Men  can  never  see  half  waj  through  a  mill- 
stonOi  I  tell  you  I  am  right,  and  if  I  don't  soon  find  out 
who  poor  Berry  has  fixed  her  silly  heart  on,  never  call  me 
'  Queen  Titania'  any  more." 

She  gave  him  a  kiss  and  left  him  to  his  refleetiosa 
When  she  returned  to  the  parlor  Berry  was  not  there: 
Titania,  however,  had  scaroely  resumed  her  worsteds 
fifteen  minutes  before  thd  sound  of  voices  on  the  lawn  at- 
tracted her  attention  to  the  window. 

Her  husband  and  Berry  were  going  down  the  gravsl 
walk  together.  The  lady  carried  a  box  of  erayons  and  s 
white  umbrella  ;  the  gentleman  bore  a  huge  portfolio  and 
a  couple  of  folding  camp-stools.  They  were  going  to  ths 
woods  to  sketch. 

"I  suppose  he  is  taking  her  away  for  a  confidentiil 
talk,"  said  Titania  to  herself,  as  she  watched  them  out  of 
sight  "  Oh,  the  foolishness  of  man  1  Does  he  snppcsa 
that  he  can  draw  her  secret  from  her  Y* 

Whether  Thornley's  mind  harbored  any  snoh  ulterior 
purpose  was  not  evident  from  his  conversation.  Berry 
and  he  walked  gayly  on  across  the  garden  and  entered  the 
woods,  chattering  like  two  magpies. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  shore,"  he  said.  "We'll  try  a  litUs 
marine  drawing.  I  saw  an  old  boat  on  the  beach  yester* 
day,  half-buried  in  the  sand,  that  would  do  excellently 
for  you.     I  can  pick  np  something  for  myself  near  it" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  Berry,  "  that  is  just  what  I  want ; 
and  afterward  I  could  copy  it  in  colors.  I  do  love  to 
draw  where  I  can  hear  the  waves  and  smell  the  seaweed  ; 
only  one  can  never  get  those  things  into  pictures." 

"  Ah  1"  How  mueh  more  such  things  mean  to  you  than 
to  Tita  r*  said  Frank,  looking  admiringly  at  Berry's  bright 
eyes.  "  Do  you  know  I  showed  her  just  now  that  little 
oil  you  finished  yesterday,  and  she  actually  took  year 
willows  for  cows  /" 

Berry  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Have  I  spent  all  this  time,  then/"  she  said,  "  without 
being  able  yet  to  draw  trees  that  can  be  distinguished 
from  cows  ?" 

Thus  chatting  and  laughing,  they  strolled  along  under 
the  trees,  stopping  here  and  there  to  gather  a  choice 
flower  or  bunch  of  fern,  which  Berry  laid  carefully  away 
between  the  leaves  of  the  portfolio,  or  standing  still  to 
listen  with  bated  breath  to  the  carol  of  some  unseen 
songster  in  the  branches  overhead. 

Their  footfalls  were  almost  noiseless  upon  the  soft  moss, 
but  at  times  the  forest  rang  with  their  merriment  Very 
like  two  children  were  these  young  people  on  snoh  ex* 
excursions,  enjoying  with  all  the  fresh  delight  of  child- 
hood the  freedom  and  beauty  of  the  fields  and  woods. 

And  very  different  was  Berry  now,  with  her  cparkling 
eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  from  the  bent  and  drooping 
figure  which  leaned  so  wearily  upon  the  piano  but  half  an 
Lour  before.  Her  rare  beauty  had  never  been  lost  upon 
Thornley,  but  that  afternoon  it  seemed  to  strike  him  with 
new  force. 

Never  before  had  she  appeared  to  him  so  lovely,  and 
yet  it  was  not  so  much  the  beauty  of  her  face  as  the  beauty 
of  her  presence  that  drew  him  toward  her.  There  was  a 
new  sensation  for  him  in  her  attractiveness — a  oharm 
about  her  which  he  had  never  before  found,  even  in  hsb 

^      it  was  he  scaroely  knew,  but  for  the  first  * 
oon,  he  became  vaguely  oonscioos  of  (hf 
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spell  whioh  this  yonng  girl  was  innocently,  bat  none  the 
less  snrelj,  oasting  around  him. 

'*  Oh,  dear  me  1    IVe  oanght  my  skirt  1    Please  wait  I" 

They  were  crossing  the  wall  that  divided  the  woodlot 
from  the  beaoh-pastnra  Berry  stood  npon  its  broad  top, 
whither  she  had  climbed  without  assistance,  while  Frank 
stood  upon  the  ground  on  the  farther  side,  waiting  to 
help  her  down.  Her  head  was  partly  turned  over  her 
shonlder,  and  one  hand  thrown  behind  her  to  disengage 
the  troublesome  dress  from  the  brier  that  held  ifc. 

"Please  wait  V  she  said. 

Frank  laughed. 

**You  look,"  he  said,  **  precisely  like  a  picture  on  a 
Japanese  fan  1*' 

"  How  kind  of  you  I  I  must  appear  graceful,  indeed  I 
Now  give  me  your  hand,  and  I  will  jump  !'' 

Thornley  put  down  his  luggage,  and  took  Berry's  crayon 
and  umbrella.  Then  he  extended  both  his  hands,  and 
Berry  prepared  to  leap  lightly  down. 

It  was  not  her  fault  that  the  wall  was  loose,  or  that  her 
foot  slipped  upon  the  edge.  It  was  not  her  fault  that, 
instead  of  jumping,  she  fell,  awkwardly  and  heavily,  into 
Frank's  open  arms. 

It  was  not  his  fault  that,  feeling  her  there^her  breath 
upon  his  cheek,  her  soft  arms  around  him,  her  bosom 
against  his^a  quick,  fierce  frenzy  thrilling  his  frame  like 
a  stream  of  fire,  took  a  sudden  and  complete  possession  of 
him. 

For  one  instant  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast  in  a  wild 
embrace — for  one  instant  he  pressed  his  burning  lips  to 
hers.  Then  he  let  her  go  as  if  she  had  stung  him,  and 
stepped  quickly  back,  with  his  head  bowed  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  while  the  yonng  girl  stood  before 
him,  trembling  and  hdpless,  with  a  face  as  pale  as  death. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  thus  in  silence,  and  then 
Berry  sank  weakly  down  upon  the  grass,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

••Berry,"  said  Thornley,  placing  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  ••can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?" 

There  was  no  answer  but  her  sobs,  which  racked  her 
slender  frame  as  though  they  would  tear  it  asunder. 

*'I  know  that  there  is  no  excnse  or  palliation  for  me," 
he  continued,  slowly.  ••  I  offer  none  !  I  ask  only  your 
forgivenes&     I— could  not  help  it" 

She  looked  up  at  him  through  her  tears. 

••  It  was  cruel,"  she  said,  ••  to  treat  me  so.  It  was  weak, 
unmanly." 

••It  is  true,"  he  said,  bitterly.  "I  know  that  'all  our 
innocent  intercourse  is  at  an  end— for  ever.  I  have  given 
you  the  right  to  hate  me." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  wildly. 

••  To  bate  you  ?    Oh,  Frank  I" 

There  was  that  in  her  tone  whioh  startled  him  ;  there 
was  that  in  her  look  which  filled  him  with  wonder,  while 
it  caused  his  heart  to  throb  and  hi»  breath  to  come  hot 
and  quick.  He  seized  both  her  hands  in  his  own,  impul- 
sively. 

«•  Berry,"  he  said,  ••  I  have  found  you  different  from  all 
other  women.  You  have  filled  for  me  a  place  which  no 
other  can  ever  fill  Doa*t  leave  me.  Don't  drift  away 
from  me.    Let  me  come  back." 

The  woman's  instinct  to  play  with  him  came  uppermost 
in  her  mind. 

"  When  I  am  gone  away,"  she  said,  ••you  will  smile  at 
the  memory  of  such  thoughts.  My  place  will  be  easily 
filled.    Yon  will— forget  me." 

Her  faoa  drooped  while  he  held  her  hands,  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  ground.  He  drew  her  gently  toward  him. 
There  mm  no  redstanoa.    He  was  within  the  spelL 


«« Forget  you,  Berry  ?     Vou  /" 

She  turned  npon  him,  from  out  her  limpid  eyes,  a  gazi) 
so  beseeching,  so  tender,  so  fall  of  unutterable  longing 
and  love,  that  he  caught  her  quickly  to  him,  and  whispered, 
in  a  voice  husky  and  trembling  : 

••I— love  you  I" 

Her  arms  were  about  his  neck,  her  head  upon  his 
breast— her  secret  was  her  own  no  longer.  In  another 
instant  she  had  torn  herself  from  his  grasp,  and  drawu 
herself  to  her  full  height  before  him. 

••  We  are  mad,"  she  said,     ••  Let  us  go.'* 

When  they  returned  to  the  hoasa  it  was  nearly  dosk. 
Titania  stood  in  the  doorway,  waiting. 

*•  Where  have  you  been,  you  naughty  children  ?"  she 
asked.  ••  Snpper  has  been  ready  more  than  half  an  hour.'* 

Berry  shuddered,  and  passed  her  swiftly,  without  re- 
replying.  Thornley  would  have  followed  her  up  the 
stairs,  but  Titania  pi  iced  her  band  upon  his  arm. 

••  I  have  a  good  mind  to  scold,"  she  said  ;  ••  but  if 
you'll  kiss  me  and  come  to  supper,  we'll  say  no  more 
about  it" 

Her  husband  hesitated,  and  made  a  motion  as  though 
he  would  repulse  her.     Then  he  stepped  back,  returned 
hesitated  again,  and  at  last  kissed  her  coldly  upon  the 
forehead,  and  hurried  away  with  averted  face. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  ho  did  not  dare  to  meet  her 
eye. 

He  might  as  well  have  struck  her.  The  poor  wife, 
dumb  with  wonder,  stood  where  he  left  her,  with  lips 
quivering  and  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears.  With  no 
suspicion  of  the  truth,  her  gentle  heart  began  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  him. 

••  He  is  tired,"  she  said  to  herself.  ••  He  will  f^  better 
after  supper,  poor  boy."  W 

Thornley  hastened  to  his  studio,  and  locked  himself  in. 
Throwing  the  portfolio  into  a  corner,  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  buried  his  face  in  a  chair. 

Where  was  it  all  to  end  ?  That  was  the  question  that 
he  osked  himself,  as  he  knelt  there  upon  the  floor  in  tlie 
solitude  of  his  room,  with  his  fingers  tightly  wound  in  his 
hair.  It  was  the  question  that  was  constantly  present  in 
his  mind  through  many  sleepless  nights — through  many 
long,  weary  days  afterward. 

From  that  time  the  hours  which  to  him  were  to  havd 
been  so  fruitful  with  tender  delights  were  full  of  hopeless 
misery.  With  a  fierceness  which  can  never  be  told, 
Frank  Thornley  wrestled  with  himself.  Of  the  intensity 
of  the  struggle,  none  but  himself  ever  knew.  Heroic  in 
little  things  he  might  be,  but  to  the  fearful  test  whioh  he 
had  by  his  own  folly  imposed  upon  himself  he  was  not 
equal,  and  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  degradation  and 
shame  upon  him,  he  abandoned  himself  to  fate.  Once  he 
was  conscious  of  asking  himself  this  question:  ••Is  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  love  two  women  at  once  ?"  then  he 
cursed  himself  for  a  fool,  and  went  out  into  the  woods 
alone  to  reason  with  himself. 

In  the  peaceful  stillness  of  the  forest  a  feeling  of  calm 
would  sometimes  come  upon  him,  when  he  could,  in  a 
certain  way,  see  the  extent  of  his  own  folly.  At  these 
times  he  would  resolve  to  seek  his  wife,  and  lay  his  whole 
soul  bare  before  her.  Then  there  would  rise  before  him  a  re- 
membrance of  the  soene  with  Berry  by  the  old  beech-wall 
— a  recollection  of  those  deep  and  tender  eyes  turned 
upon  him  with  their  nameless  magic,  and  in  an  instant  his 
wild,  unreasoning  passion  would  return,  a  thousand 
times  more  restless,  because  its  object  was  so  unattain* 
able. 

And  Barry  ?  Was  there  happiness  for  her  ?  Thera 
were  days  that  to  her  were  one  long  dream  of  peace  f 
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a  shapeless  mass  of  contradictious  and  anomalies.  In 
those  days  she  slowly  came  to  hate  Titania.  Oorioosly 
enoaght  the'  yonng  girl  grew  to  look  upon  the  wife 
as  an  interloper— as  an  nnwarranted  intruder  between 
herself  and  Thomley.  In  this  warped  and  morbid  state 
of  mind  she  thought  of  Titania  only  as  one  who  had 
stolen,  and  was  daily  stealing,  away  from  her  a  portion  of 
the  love  that  beloDged  to  her  by  moral  right,  and  she 
learned  to  hate  her  as  one  who  stood  as  a  perpetual  re- 
proach before  her. 

But  a  heart  like  Berry's,  which  is  driving  its  owner  mad 
with  the  terrible  intensity  of  its  conflicting  emotions,  is 
not  an  easy  thing  for  even  a  woman  to  conoeaL  Despite 
the  restraint  which  she  was  constantly  obliged  to  place 
upon  herself,  the  deep  undercurrent  of  despair  and  utter 
misery  which  was  evident,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in 
all  her  actions,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  at  least  one 
watchful,  though  quiet,  observer.  And  this  was  Titania 
herself.  That  Berry  was  cherishing  some  secret  passion 
Titania  had  never  doubted  since  the  conversation  in  the 
parlor.  Who  was  its  object  was  for  a  long  time  a  mystery 
to  her.  But,  cautious  as  Thoruley  and  Berry  might  be  in 
their  interooarse  together,  they  could  not  long  conceal 
their  relations  from  the  one  from  whom  it  was  most  im- 
portant to  conceal  them. 

The  discovery  of  Berry's  'secret  came  to  Titania  not 
suddenly,  but  by  slow  degrees.  The  rapt  and  attentive 
look  which  Berry  would  sometimes  fasten  upon  Frank  ; 
the  flnsh  that  would  overspread  her  features  when'  he 
spoke  to  her ;  her  cheerfulness  when  he  was  near ;  her 
silence  when  he  was  away— all  these  were  the  telltales 
that  revealed  to  Titania  the  truth. 

Her  first  feeling,  when  the  reality  broke  upon  her,  was 
one  of  indignation.  "  How  dares  she  T*  she  asks  herself 
a  hundred  times.  It  was  presumptuous,  abominable,  in- 
solent I  The  next  feeling  was  of  pain  and  fear.  What  if 
the  girl  should  succeed  in  winning  him  away  from  her  ? 
What  if  her  husband  should  fall  beneath  the  spell  of  those 
glorious  eyes— that  queenly  beauty  I  What  if  he  should 
be  captivated  by  her  winning  manner,  her  devotion  to  his 
own  pursuits,  her  thousand  gentlo  graces  of  disposition! 
Worse  women,  had  before  then  bewitched  bettor  men.' 

Already  Frank  found  a  pleasure  in  Berry's .  societv 
which  he  did  not  seem  to  find  in  his  wifo's. 

The  thought  filled  Titania  with  a  wild  alarm.  *<Sho 
will  not — she  dare  not — she  cannot  I'*  she  cried,  with 
heaving  bosom.  <<  He  is  too  good  and  true.  Ho  do.s  not 
know,  dear  boy— he  does  not  dream  of  the  truth." 

Poor  Titania  1  She  herself  refused  to  see  the  whole 
terrible  reality.  With  a  devotion  worthy  of  a  better 
object,  she  shut  her  eyes  to  the  vague,  intangible  barrier 
that  was  being  elowly  built  up  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band. 

Believing  wholly  in  him,  she  steadfastly  refased  to 
doabt  him  in  the  least  Her  hold  upon  him  was  loosen- 
ing—the golden  chain  by  which  she  held  him  was  slip- 
ping from  her  grasp  ;  but,  though  the  links  were  woven 
of  her  own  heart-strings,  she  did  not  know  that,  one  by 
one,  they  were  slowly  snapping. 

The  Summer  waned  and  Autumn  came,  strewing  the 
woodland    paths   with    cbestnut-burs,   and    leaving  the 
stains  of  her  fruity  fingers  on  the  leaves. 
There  was  much  sketching  done  now. 
Carried  away  by  the  awful  fascination  of  their  position, 
both  Berry  and  Thomley  welcomed  every  opportunity 
that  would  bring  them  near  each  other. 
'<It  cannot  last  for  ever,"  they  thought  to  thiemselvefl. 
It  could  not,  and  at  last  the  crisis  came. 
One  evening,  late  in  October,  Berry  sat  in  the- parlor 


alone.  It  was  after  dusk,  and  the  oold  northeasterly 
storm  which  had  been  all  day  driving  aoroM  the  fields  had 
increased  since  sanaet^  and  was  now  beah'ng  fieroely 
against  the  window-panea  In  the  open  flreplaoe  a  briight 
wood-fire  was  crackling,  filling  the  room  with  its  roddj 
light,  while  across  the  ceiling  fanfcastio  shadows  nhssai 
each  other,  wavering  and  fiiokering  in  the  glare. 

Berry  sat  before  the  fire  gazing  dreamily  into  its  depths, 
with  her  head  bowed  wearily  on  her  hand.  Har  train  of 
thought,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  iras  interrapted 
by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and*  looking  np^  ahe  saw 
Frank  standing  upon  the  threshold.  Seeing  Berry,  Le 
entered,  leaving  the  door  slightly  ajar,  so  tliat  a  nattow 
stream  of  light  fell  across  the  dark  hall  without 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you,"  he  said.  He  paoaed  a 
moment  before  the  crayon-drawing  on  the  ejseL  It  was 
the  head  of  a  young  girl,  turned  partly  away  from  the 
observer,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  face  was  left  in  shadow. 
The  face  was  that  of  Berry.  "  It  is  good,"  he  said,  gasing 
at  it  critically,  "  bat  I  could  do  better  now.  I  have  fount] 
an  expression  in  your  face  that  I  did  not  know  then." 

Berry  smiled  mournfully.  **  An  expression."  ahe  said, 
"  that  will  soon  be  only  a  memory  to  you.  I  am  going 
away." 

Frank  crossed  quickly  to  her  side,  with  a  face  filled 
with  alarm. 

''Going  away.!"  he  exclaimed.  " Berry,  what  do  yon 
mean?" 

'*  Don't  ask  me,"  she  said,  turning  awaj  her  faoeb  "  I 
must  go ;  there  is  no  other  way.  We  do  not  know  what 
we  are  doing." 

"  Berry,"  he  said,  seating  himself  by  her  and  taking 
her  hand,  "what  does  this  mean?  Yon  are^ot  going 
away— you  must  not  go  away  I  .What  would  my  life  be 
here  without  you  ?"  ^ 

Titania,  coming  down  the  stairs  to  join  Berry  in  the 
parlor,  saw  the  ray  of  light  streaming  across  the  hall,  and 
heard  her  husband's  voice.  Suddenly,  as  though  that 
little  bar  of  firelight  had  been  an  insurmountable  wall,  she 
stopped  and  clutched  the  balustrade  with  both  her  hands. 
'*It  is  necessary,"  said  Berry,  still  averting  her  face 
from  Thornley's  gaze ;  "  we  are  already  suspected,  watched. 
But,  even  if  we  wore  not,  this  could  not  go  on  for  ever. 
I  have  been  reckless,  mad,  and  now  I  am  almost  desper- 
ate !  Oh,  Frank,  my  darling !  it  was  too  great  happiness 
to  last  1" 

"It  shall  last !"  cried  Thomley,  vehemently.  "No 
human  power  can  separate  us.  Berry,  where  you  go  I 
will  go  I  The  world  is  wide  surely  there  is  a  snot  on  it 
that  will  receive  us  both." 

"  Frank  1'*  She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  looked  at  him, 
with  bosom  heaving    and  her  glorious    eyes    flashing. 

*•  Would  you *'    Her  words  came  slowly  and  painfully, 

though  with  terrible  distinctness.      "  Would  yon— disMr/ 
your  wife  ?** 

Her  eyes  were  fastened  upon  him  with  the  utmost  in- 
tentness.  Under  the  influence  of  her  gaze  a  fierce  frenzy 
took  possession  of  him  ;  regardless  of  that  rigid  figure 
upon  the  stairs,  which  was  now  clutching  the  balustrade 
with  a  grasp  like  that  of  death  ;  regardless  of  the  white 
face  which  stared  forth  from  the  darkness,  at  the  part^ 
opened  door,  with  a  gaze  as  fixed  and  stony  as  though  the 
face  were  one  of  marble,  he  rose  to  his  feet  in  wild  excite- 
ment and  cried  aloud : 

**  Fate  wills  it  so  I  I  will  never  give  you  up  I  Life 
without  you  would  not  be*  worth  the  living.  I  love  yoa  / 
I  love  you  I" 

A  long,  low  moan  resounded  through  the  hall,  bnt  thi/ 
did  not  hear  it ;  a  woman's  figure  slowly  mounted  *^ 
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Btairs,  groping  its  way  weaklj  and  blindly  along  the  wall, 
bat  they  did  not  see  it ;  the  door  of  Titania's  room  opened 
and  closed,  bat  the  sound  wm  losi  in  the  howling  of  the 
wind  and  the  bsiiling  of  the  storm  withootb 

'<I  cannot  listen  to  this  r  eried  Berry,  pale  as  death. 
**  I  dare  not  I    No  more  I  no  more  V* 

He  opened  his  lips  to  speak  to  her,  bnt  there  was  that 
in  her  white  face  which  made  him  pause.  She  pressed  her 
palms  tightly  together  lot  an  instant,  and  stood  before 
him  trembling  in  every  fibre  of  her  fnune. 

Let  those  who  have  never  known  the  fiereeness  of  the  bat- 
tle which  consoienoe  sometimes  wages  with  human  paasion 
pity  this  young  girl,  in  whose  nature  these  two  contend- 
ing influences  were  struggling.  None  but  herself  knew 
the  price  at  which  victory  was  won  for  the  right  He  only 
savf  her  bosom  heaving  like  the  billows  of  a  stormy  sea, 
and  her  face  contracted  as  with  some  acute  physical  an- 
guish. These  were  the  only  evidences  she  gave  him  of 
the  ruthless^  cruel  work  by  which  she  was  crushing  out 
the  most  earnest  passion  of  her  life. 

"  It  can  never  be^"  she  cried,  with  the  agony  of  a  hope- 
less desolation  ringing  in  her  voice—"  never  1  This  must 
be  the  end.  We  have  both  been  mad.  If  you  love  mo  as 
you  say.  for  €k>d's  sake,  leave  me  1" 

He  stood  gaaing  at  her  in  silence  for  a  moment,  awed 
somewhat  by  her  manner,  and  wondering  at  it. 

'<  I  can  wait,**  he  said,  at  last,  slowly.  "  It  will  make  no 
difference  to  me^  You  will  be  more  calm  at  some  other 
time." 

He  turned  toward  the  docfr  and  passed,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  knob^  to  look  back  at  her.  His  worn  face,  so 
f oU  of  misery  and  bitter  disappointment,  for  a  moment 
filled  her  heart  with  pity  for  him,  and,  with  a  cry,  she 
ran  to  him  and  threw  her  arms  about  his  neek. 

For  one  brief  izuitant  he  held  her  to  his  breast,  and 
could  count  the  wild  pulsations  of  her  heari  The  gates 
of  heaven  seemed  open.  He  bowed  his  head,  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  hers. 

*'  Berry,  Berry  T  he  exclaimed*  '*  you  are  mine  !  You 
promise  ?" 

She  pushed  him  from  her  with  all  her  strength. 

*'  I  promise  nothing,"  she  cried.  "  What  you  ask  can 
never  be.    Go  1    Leave  me  !    Don't  speak  to  me  again  1" 

He  stood  for  a  moment  in  hefeitation.  Then  he  slowly 
opened  the  door,  looked  baek  once  more  at  Berry,  turned 
again,  crossed  the  threshold,  and  softly  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

And  Berry,  her  strength  all  gone  from  her,  sank  dowa 
upon  the  floor,  and  buried  her  faoe  in  her  hands. 

The  rain  beat  angrily  against  the  window«paiiiit  and 
the  wind,  inoaeased  since  nightCsll  to  a  gule,  shneksd 
around  the  honaain  intermiiteot  gusts,  that  slieoli.tbaliGsil 
building  to  itsfoondationai 

In  her  own  room,  before  the  window,  stood  the  wile, 
staring  stonily  ont  into  the  darkness.  Gold  aa  was  the 
storm,  it  was  not  so  cold  as  the  deathly  chill  that  had 
fallen  upon  this  woman's  heart  With  one  hand  she 
clutched  the  window-frame  with  the  same  despairing 
dutch  with  which  she  had  grasped  the  balustrade  of  the 
staircase. 

How  she  came  there  in  ber  chamber  she  did  not  know. 
Her  mind  had  stopped  short  when  her  husband's  teirible 
words  had  fallen  upon  her  ears,  and  had  not  yet  begun  its 
work  again. 

At  last  she  moved  away  from  the  window,  and  meohan- 
loally  felt  for  a  lamp.  Having  found  it,  she  lighted  it,  and 
began  walking  slowly  to  and  fro,  twisting  her  handker- 
ehief  into  n  knot,  and  wringing  it  as  she  did  sa        • 

As  her  stunned  and  bewildered  brain  alowly  resumed 


I  its  functions,  her  thoughts  resolved  themselves  into  one 
determined  purpose— flight  No  other  course  seemed 
open  te  her.  Wronged,  discarded,  degraded,  she  was  ss 
completely  banished  from  her  husband's  roof  as  though  he 
himself  had  closed  the  door  upon  her. 

bhe  paused  again  before  the  window,  and  peered  out 
into  the  wild  night  Across  the  lawn  the  trees  tossed  their 
branches  tnmnltuously  against  the  lighter  sky  ;  beyond 
iheni,  though  loat  in  darkness,  rolled  the  bUttk  waters  of 
the  Sound. 

The  crash  of  the  waves  on  that  distant  riiore  came  to 
her  ears  high  above  the  shrieking  of  the  gaieu  Let  the 
casement  shake  never  so  loudly,  let  the  rain  daah  against 
the  glass  never  so  fiercely,  she  could  stiU  hear  the  waves. 

At  Isst  she  found  herself  counting  thsir  oeaeeloos  surges. 
They  kept  time  with  her  footsteps,  with  her  pulse  and 
with  her  breath.  They  edioed  through  the  room,  and 
filled  her  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  except 
the  one  iJea  of  fiight 

Mechanically  she  began  to  remove  her  jewela  These 
Frank  had  given  her  ;  they  must  be  left  In  a  bewildered 
way  she  searched  for  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  fopnd  them, 
put  them  on,  and  stood  for  a  moment  irresolutely  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.    • 

Then  drawing  from  her  bosom  a  little  looket  which  con- 
taioed  her  husband's  miniatore,  ahe  opened  it,  gazed  at  it 
earnestly  for  an  instant,  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  softly  on  the 
table. 

As  she  passed  out  into  the  hall,  the  house  seemed  stiil 
as  death.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  parlor-door  stood 
open,  and  within,  a  dull,  red  glare,  the  expi^og  light 
from  the  embers  on  the  hearth,  filled  the'empty  room. 

Seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  once  more  behold  the 
face  of  her  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her  own  humiliation 
and  shame,  Titania  entered  the  room  and  paused  before 
the  portrait  on  the  easeL 

Long  and  eagerly  she  studied  its  every  line  and  shade. 
Then,  obeying  an  impulse  whioh  she  was  powerless  to  re- 
sist, she  drove  her  clinched  hand  through  tiie  picture,  and, 
turning  quickly  away,  fled  through  the  outer  door,  aud 
was  lost  in  the  darkness  and  the  storm  I 

She  was  alone;  yet,  in  her  hopelees  misery  and 
wretchedness,  there  is  one  who  might  well  have  boine 
her  company. 

In  her  own  room,  whither  she  had  gone  after  her  inter- 
view in  the  parlor  with  Thomley,  Berry  tried  to  compose 
herself  ty  consider  her  sitnatton  and  to  form  some  plan 
for  the  future. 

The  struggle  within  her  breast  was  over.  Desolate  as 
the  battle  had  left  her  heart,  the  victory  had  been  won  for 
the  right  A  peaoef  ul  calm  had  snoeeeded,  in  which  she 
could  think,  and  could  bring  hersrif  to  some  determina- 
tioin  an  to  the  course  she  should  pursue. 

Aa  her  thoughts  took  shape,  they  resolved  themselves 
slowly  into  one  deeign — a  design  no  less  determined  than 
that  which  had  influenced  Titania*  It  was  to  seek  l^tania 
herseUL  And  this  must  be  done  at  onoe ;  not  to-morrow, 
but  now — now,  while  her  purpoee  waa  hot  within  her— 
now,  before  her  res^ntion  should  give  way. 

God  only  knew  what  might  be  the  reault  of  another 
interview  with  Thomley.  She  dared  not  run  the  risk  of 
seeing  him  again  before  she  carried  out  her  pnrpose. 
She  must  see  Titania.  Heaven  help  her  to  tell  all  the 
truth. 

With  this  design  she  started  up,  intending  to  proceed 
at  onoe  to  Titania's  room,  but  atopped  before  the  mirror, 
half  frightened  at  the  deathlike  face  which  met  her  thcM^ 

With  a  vague  desire  to  appear  well  to  the  woman  wfaoee 
presence  she  was  about  to  seek,  she  twisted  into  place  a 


Uw  fitraj  looks  of  har  somewhat  diahereled  hair  before 
whit  turned  mwaj.     Then*   with  a  firm  etep.  Bbe  left  the 
room  &nd  passed  ftlonfif  tba  passage  to  Titsnia'e  chamber. 
The  door  of  TitaoiVe  room  gtood  open»  but  Tttania  waa 
Bol  witbiiL     Filled  with  wooder  at  the  disordered  appear* 


anceof  the  room,  and  the  ecattered  jewda  n\.€m  iba  I 
Berrj.  baffled  for  the  time  in  her  purpose^  iamfd  afc 
awaj«  and  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  head  of  IIm  stair- 
eaae  irtth  a  half- formed  intention  of  deeoestUiiig^ 
As  aha  stood  thera,  looking  into  the  ball  balo^.  Inc., 


6^^  m  upoa  TiUnia  is  ibe  emerged  IfTom  the  pwlor 
Thftt  briaf  glimpae  of  the  wild-eyed  woman,  olad  m  hat 
mna  thftwl,  fleeifig  from  the  honse,  and  diwippearmg  in 
the  dMkneM,  aUed  her  with  a  enddeo  terror.     Her  hoaft 
Btocd  6tili»  and  the  truth,  in 
iM   itt   horror,    bnrat    tipon 
her. 

Her  qniok,  loud  cry  retohed 
Tbornley  in  his  study,  and 
brought  him,  in  ftlarm»  to 
her  side. 

"She    haa    gone  T*    cried 

Berry,   wildly,     *'Yottr  wUe 

hae  fled  !     She    knowa    all  1 

She   haa  gone  t— gone  !— and 

1  am  the  caoa©  ♦    Oh»  heaven 

help  mo  1    HeaTen  help  m^  V* 

She  tank  down  upon  the 

Btaira,  and*  burying  her  lace 

in  her  hands*  rocked  heraelf 

violently  to  and  fro.     Thorn- 

ley  looked  at  her,  bewildered. 

"  Gone  !"  he  repeated,  ab* 

aently.  aa  though  the  word 

had    no    meaning    lor  him. 

•'  Titania  gone  1" 

*•  I  have  driven  her  away  l" 
moaned  Berry.  "She  orer- 
heard  l—Bhe  haa  gone  !  God 
forgive  me  1  I  knew  not  what 
I  did  r* 

Thornley  passed  hia  hand 
in  a  oonfused  way  across  hia 
forehead. 

••  I  did  not  think  ol  thia/* 
he  said*  in  a  weak  voioei 
Barry  started  to  her  feet 
**She  must  be  brought 
back!"  ahe  cried,  excitedly. 
•*  She  cannot  have  gone  far 
yet  I  For  God'a  sake,  follow 
her!  Don't  think  of  me  I 
Site  u  your  «i/e/" 

The  minda  of  men  some- 
iimea  present  strange  anoma^ 
liea.  Throughout  the  whole 
period  of  Frank's  infatuation 
^with  B^rry,  he  had  never 
mce  forgotten  hia  love  for 
Titania  That  love  had  not 
been  stopped,  or  checked,  or 
turned  aside  for  a  single  mo- 
ment It  worn  no  le«a  now 
than  when  she  first  became 
its  object 

The  wife  bad  never  for  an 
iniUnt  loat  her  place  in  hia 
heart;  had  never  for  an  in- 
stant been  other  to  him  than 
the  patient,  helpful,  minis- 
tering  companion  which  aho 
Btrova  so  hard  to  become. 
Hia  love  for  her  hod  simply 
been  outshone.     It  had  been 

lost  for  a  time,  in  the  fiercer  blaze  of  a  pusaiou  that 
blinded  while  it  enthralled  him.  The  g\^te  of  the  sun 
obscur^a  the  stars,  but  the  heavens  still  retain  them  ; 
and,  when  the  fiery  god  withdrana,  evening  finds  them 
in  their  placea. 


To  Thornley  the  flight  of  UU  wife  waa  the  cloae  ol  a  long 
day  of  mad  Dole,  ivuri  Berry's  words  fell  upon  hia  eaii  Uko 
thoee  whitsb  rdoall  to  hia  aenaea  the  mau  awakening  from 
a  dream.     Without  a  word,  bareheaded  as  he  was,  he 

sprang  to  the  door  and  dia- 
apt>eftred  ioto  the  dark  night 
Keasou  had  reaumed  her 
ihrone» 

When  his  wife  had  left  the 
house,  she  had  fkd  without 
thought  or  purpose,  other 
than  to  leave  far  behind  her 
the  scene  of  her  shame  and 
sorrow.  Sensible  only  of  the 
terrible  wound  in  her  heart, 
aad  stunned  by  the  sudden, 
overwhelming  blow  which 
she  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  him  whom  she  held  most 
dear,  she  sped  on  through 
the  darknees  with  but  one 
thought— that  of  flight— no 
matter  where. 

The  rain  beat  against  her 
face  and  blindeil  her;  the 
wind  tore  open  the  thin  cover- 
ing about  her  phoulders ;  «he 
stumbled  at  e^ery  step,  hut 
atill  she  sped  oo,  on.  heed- 
leaa  of  her  path,  her  mind 
full  only  of  hex  own  humilia- 
tion and  agony. 

Aa  the  lights  of  the  cot- 
tage  were    left  behind   her, 
the   dull   roar   of    the   fiuif 
came    to     her    ears     again. 
High  above  the  whistling  of 
the  gale   it  aounded,   filling 
her  mind  with  a  atrange  faa- 
cination,   tliat   drew   her   in- 
Toluntorily  aod  unconscious- 
ly toward  it     It   seemed  so 
far    away.      The    ^et    graas 
chilled  her  to  the  bone ;  the 
brambles     tore     her    tender 
flesh;   the  sharp   stones  cut 
and  bruised  her  feet ;  yet  ahe 
pressed  on   until   her  feeble 
strength  was  quite  exhausted* 
and  she  stopped   beneath   a 
tree  and   leaned   against    its 
trunk,  where,  sheltered  from 
the  wind,  aha  could  regain 
her  breath* 

As  she  stood   there,  weak 

and  trembling,  she  heard,  or 

imtiglned   that   she   heard,   a 

long,    low   cry   behind    her, 

borne    to   her  from    the  far 

distance    on     the    gale.     It 

might  have  been  the  howling 

of  the  Btorm ;  it  might  have 

been    her    fancy  ;     but    the 

thought  that  her  flight   had 

been  discovered,  that  ^he  was  being  tracked   perhaps  by 

her  husband,  perhaps  by  the  aervunta  ;  that  ahe  would  be 

found  and  taken  back  in  shame-taken  back  to  meet  the 

^omau  who  had  robbed  her  of  all  that  made  life  worth 
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woman  wuo  uv^i  iwuw^r**  »-«»  ---  — ~  - —         m      i^    a       j 
Uviog- filled  her  with  a  wild  terror,  and  she  hastened 
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en,  intent  only  on  getting  fnriher  and  yet  fnither  away 
Imn  the  only  place  she  coald  call  home.  I 

She  reached  the  ahore  and  kept  on  along  the  line  of 
creeping  foam,  and  drenched  by  the  ahowem  of  apray  that 
irere  thrown  over  her  at  every  step.  How  far  ahe  went 
along  that  ghostlj  ribbon  of  crawling  foam,  with  the  thun- 
der of  the  waves  filling  her  ears,  ahe  conld  not  telL  It 
seemed  miles.  Oooe  or  twice  she  fancied  that  she  again 
heard  shonts  behind  her  in  the  distance,  and  the  thonght 
gave  wings  to  her  feet,  and  aroused  lier  already  exhausted 
frame  to  fresh  exertions.  But  her  strength  was  nearly 
gone,  and  her  feet  and  hands  were  torn  and  bleeding. 
Again  and  again  she  fell  upon  the  slippery  rookSv  which, 
in  the  intense  darkness,  she  could  not  see,  «id  each  time 
ahe  arose^  maimed  and  bruised,  to  pursue  bar  headlong, 
terrified  course. 

At  last  her  limbs  refused  to  do  their  office ;  ahe  could 
go  no  further,  and  she  sank  down  upon  the  omel  atones^ 
striking  their  jagged  points  heavily  as  she  feDL  A  loud 
ery  arose  above  the  gale,  dose  at  hand ;  a  strong  arm  was 
around  her ;  passionate  words  of  endearment  and  repent- 
ance were  poured  wildly  in  her  ear ;  but  she  did  not  hear 
them,  for  she  was  senseless,  and  lay  upon  her  husband** 
breast  like  death  itself.  Raising  his  helpless  burden  in 
his  arms,  and  heedless  of  the  rain  which  beat  upon  his 
bare  head,  or  of  his  own  fatigue,  Thornley  returned 
swiftly  to  the  house. 

He  had  foand  her  ;  and  for  this,  as  he  held  her  doaoiy 
to  his  breast,  his  heart  was  filled  with  a  thankfulness  too 
great  for  utterance.  Ah  I  how  doubly  predous  to  him 
now  was  that  still,  white  form  that  lay  in  his  arms  I 
<  Over  and  over  again  he  kissed  the  cold  lips  as  he  bore 
her  onward,  but  his  steps  never  faltered  for  a  moment,  nor 
did  ha  stop  until  he  had  reached  the  honse,  and  dashing 
quickly  up  the  stairs,  had  laid  his  burden  gently  down 
upon  the  bed  in  her  own  room. 

There,  bending  anxiously  over  her,  he  chafed  her  hands 
and  feet,  and  called  wildly  to  her  to  awake ;  and  at  last, 
ringing  violently  for  the  servants,  threw  himself  down  by 
her  side,  his  arm  about  her,  and  kissed  the  marble  face 
again  and  yet  again  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  remorse. 

At  last  the  closed  eyes  slowly  opened,  and  rested  for  a 
moment  upon  Thornley's  face.  Filled  with  a  suddon 
alarm  lest  his  presence  on  her  first  awakening  might  recall 
to  her  poor,  bewildered  mind  the  earlier  scenes  of  the 
evening,  and  so  renew  her  terror,  he  quickly  withdrew, 
and  left  her  with  her  maids. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  him  until  then  that  Berry  had 
been  absent.  He  had  last  seen  her  npon  the  staircase, 
standing  in  the  light  that  streamed  from  the  open  parlor, 
her  splendid  figure  outlined  against  the  dark  background, 
as  with  arms  extended  she  pointed  toward  the  door. 

But  where  was  she  now  ?  He  entered  his  study.  His 
armchair  stood  before  the  fire  ;  the  sba  led  lamp  was  still 
burning  upon  the  table  as  he  had  left  it  when  Berry's 
frightened  cry  had  brought  him  to  her  side.  Before  it 
lay  a  note.  It  was  addressed  to  him.  Mechanically  he 
tore  it  open,  and  read  thesa  lines,  hastily  written  and 
blotted  in  many  places,  as  though  with  tears  : 

•*Mt  Friend:— Whether  your  search  succeeds  or  not.  sooner 
cr  later  you  must  return.  If  you  bring  her  back,  I  have  forgive- 
ness and  mercy  to  ask  at  her  hands  only ;  if  you  fail,  my  peace 
must  be  made  with  Him  who  best  knows  my  heart  and  yours. 
For  many  reasons.  It  is  better  that  we  should  never  meet  again. 
Forget  me  If  you  can— It  will  not  be  hrfrd  to  do  when  I  am  gone— 
and  ask  her  whom  I  have  so  cruelly  and  so  foully  wronged  to 
think  of  me  at  my  best,  and  to  try  to  leave  hi  her  heart  some  room 
for  forgiveness  for  BntBT.** 

Frank  read  these  words  without  emotion,  and  slowly 


tore  the  paper  in  pieoea.  Three  honn  before  they  wed4 
have  filled  his  brain  with  fren^,  but  now  thej  broogfat  to 
him  a  strange  sense  of  leliel  Yet  hie  mind  had  nais- 
gone  no  violent  change.  A  knowledge  of  bia  own  Bad- 
ness and  folly  had  been  with  him  all  along;.  InUnal 
shame  or  extreme  droumstanoe  had  bean  liable  at  aay 
time  to  awaken  him  from  his  dream.  With  a  natnre  too 
weak  to  respond  to  the  appeals  of  the  fonner,  be  bad  beea 
brought  to  his  senses  only  by  an  unexpected  blow. 

He  felt  no  sorrow  now  at  Berry's  flight,  except  for  bsr. 
That  she  was  safe  he  had  no  doubt  Her  letter  gave  bo 
evidence  of  any  desperate  purpose.  A  feeling  of  peacefol 
calm  came  over  him  as  he  thoughtfully  dropped  the  torn 
paper  in  the  fire,  and  felt  glad  that  ahe  waa  goneu 

With  a  sigh,  he  seated  himself  in  the  armchair,  sad 
watdsed  the  crumpled  pieces  ktndlo  to  a  blaae  and  vaniih 
■lowly  in  a  wreath  of  smoke^fit  type  of  hia  own  passioa 
that  had  kindled,  blazed  and  died  and  tomed  to  aahes. 

The  gray  light  of  morning,  struggling  in  al  the  win- 
dows, found  him  still  lost  in  reverie.  A  meaaenger  frcia 
the  room  above  aroused  him.  He  left  hIa  chair  and 
darted  quiekly  up  the  stairs.  Titania  waa  aitting  up  in 
bed,  and  turned  toward  him,  as  he  entered,  a  fJMC  so  waa 
and  baggaid  that  a  cry  was  wrung  from  his  lipa  aa  he  ran 
to  her  and  caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  \ntbont  a  word, 
he  drew  her  head  i^nst  his  breast,  and  presaed  a  singly 
longing  kiss  upon  her  lips.  She  knew  then,  as  well  is 
words  could  tell  her,  that  the  clouds  had  passed  away 
from  her  life  for  ever. 


MACAWS. 

Tte  maeaws  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  South  Amerioi^ 
in  which  country  so  many  magnificent  bi^da  find  their 
home. 

They  are  all  splendid  birds,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  size,  their  very  long  tails  and  the  splendid 
hues  of  their  plumage.  Their  beak  is  also  very  large  and 
powerful,  and  in  some  species  the  rin|;  around  their  ejci 
and  part  of  the  face  is  without  covering.  The  great  bins 
and  yellow  mccaw  of  our  illustration  is  mostly  found  in 
Demerara.  It  is  a  wood-loving  bird,  particularly  haunting 
those  places  where  the  ground  is  wet  and  swampy,  ard 
where  grows  a  certain  palm,  on  the  fruit  of  which  it  chiefly 
feeds. 

The  wings  of  this  species  are  strong,  and  the  long  tail  ft 
80  firmly  set  that  considerable  powers  of  flight  are  mani- 
fested. The  macaws  often  fly  at  a  very  high  elevation,  in 
large  flocks,  and  are  fond  of  executing  sundry  aerial 
evolutions  before  they  alight  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions they  care  little  for  the  ground,  and  are  generally 
seen  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  trees. 

Watertou  writes  as  follows  of  the  red  and  blue  maoaw : 

•'Superior  in  size  and  beauty  to  any  parrot  of  South 
America,  the  ara  will  force  yoa  to  take  your  eyes  from 
the  rest  of  animated  nature  and  gaze  at  him  ;  his  com- 
manding strength,  the  flaming  scarlet  of  his  body,  the 
lovely  variety  of  red,  yellow,  blue  and  green  in  his 
wings,  the  extraordinary  length  of  his  scarlet  and  blue 
tail,  seem  all  to  join  and  demand  for  him  the  title  of 
emperor  of  all  the  parrots.  He  is  scarce  in  Demerara 
until  you  reach  the  confines  of  the  Maoousbi  country ; 
there  he  is  in  vast  abundance*;  he  mostly  feeds  on  trees  of 
the  palm  species. 

"  When  the  coucourite-trees  have  ripe  fruit  on  them, 
they  are  covered  with  this  magnificent  parici     He  is  not 
shy  or  wary  ;  you  may  take  your  blowpipe  and  a  qniver 
of  poiaoned  arrows  and  kill  more  than  yon  aro  ab^  ' 
carry  back  to  your  hut    They  are  very  vociferov 
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like  the  common  parrots,  riie  np  in  bodies  toward  sunset 
and  flj  two  and  two  to  their  places  of  rest  It  is  a  grand 
sight  in  omithologj  to  see  thousands  of  aras  flying  oyer 
your  head,  low  enough  to  let  yon  haye  a  full  yiew  of  their 
flaming  mantles.  The  Indians  flnd  the  flesh  very  good* 
and  the  feathers  serve  for  ornaments  in  the  headdresses." 
The  bine  and  yellow  macaw  generally  keeps  in  pairs, 
ihongh,  like  the  other  species,  it  will  sometimes  assemble 
In  flocks  of  considerable  size.  When  thns  congregated 
the  macaws  become  very  conversational,  and  their  united 
cries  are  most  deafening  and  can  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tanoa    In  common  with  the  other  macaws,  this  fipedes  is 


easily  tamed,  and  possesses  some  powers  of  imitation, 
being  able  to  learn  and  repeat  several  words,  or  even 
phrases.  It  is  not,  however,  gifted  with  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  speech  which  are  so  wonderfully  developed  in 
the  true  parrots,  and  on  account  of  its  deafening  cries  is 
not  an  agreeable  inhabitant  of  a  house. 

The  macaw  lay  their  eggs  in  the  hollows  of  decaying 
trees,  and  are  said  to  alter  the  size  and  form  of  the  hole  to 
their  taste  by  Qieans  of  their  powerful  beaks,  a  feat  which 
they  have  the  ability  to  perform.  The  eggs  are  never 
more  than  two,  and  there  are  generally  two  broods  in  the 
season.     Both  parents  assist  in  the  dudes  of  incubation* 
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0  Tabbow  fields  I  may  never,  never  rain 
Nor  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  cover; 

For  there  was  basely  slain  my  love— 
Hy  love,  as  he  had  not  been  a  lover. 

The  boy  put  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green, 
His  purple  vest,  'twas  my  own  sewing; 

Ah  I  wretohed  met  I  little,  Uttle  kenned 
He  was  in  these  to  meet  his  mln. 

The  boy  took  oat  his  milk-white^  milk-white  steed, 

Unheedfal  of  my  dole  and  sorrow; 
Bat  ere  the  footfall  of  the  night 

He  lay  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Much  I  rejoiced  that  woeful,  woefal  day; 

I  sang,  my  voice  the  words  retamlng; 
Bat  long  ere  night  the  spear  was  fiown 

That  slew  my  love  and  left  me  moamlng. 


Pale  as  he  is,  here  lay  him,  lay  him  down, 
O  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow ; 

Take  off,  take  off  these  bridal  weeds, 

And  crown  my  care-fall  head  with  willow. 

Pale  though  thoa  art,  yet  best,  yet  best  beloved, 
0  could  my  warmth  to  life  restore  thee, 

Te'd  lie  all  night  between  my  breasts— 
No  yoath  lay  ever  there  before  thee. 

Pale,  pale,  indeed  I  O  lovely,  lovely  yoath, 
Forgive,  forgive  so  cra^  slaughter. 

And  lie  all  night  between  my  breasts- 
No  youth  shall  ever  lie  there  after. 

Betum,  return,  O  mournful,  mournful  bride 
Return  and  dry  thy  useless  sorrow; 

Thy  love  heeds  naught  of  thy  sighs, 

He  lies  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
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By  Mrs.  Alfred  Phillips. 


Gb^oe  Dalbymfle  Elliot  was  a  beanty  of  the  last 
eentnry.  Her  career  was  an  extraordinary  one,  fnll  of 
temptations  and  vioissitndes,  and  as  romantic  as  it  was 
eventfnL 

She  was  born  in  1765,  and  was  tlie  danghier  of  an 
English  gentleman  named  Dalrymple— a  man  of  good 
family,  and  a  barrister  by  profession.  She  came  into  the 
world  at  an  nnlncky  period  in  the  domestic  life  of  her 
parents  ;  for  her  father  had  only  a  short  time  before  de- 
serted her  mother,  a  woman  of  considerable  grace  and 
beantj.  A  bad  omen  this  for  the  child,  and  one  which 
aooonnts  for  maoh  that  was  irregnlar  in  her  snbseqnent 
career.  Her  mother  sent  her  to  a  convent  in  France  for 
her  edaoation,  and  there  she  remained  nntil  the  age  of 
fifteen*  when  her  father  claimed  her»  and  she  returned  to 
England  to  live  with  him. 

She  was  eiqnisitely  beantifiil  at  this  time,  and  he  fool- 
ishly indnlgent ;  and  the  change  from  the  dnll  convent 
life  to  her  father's  home,  where  she  was  admired  and 
pettted  by  all  her  father's  gnests,  might  well  have  tnmed 
a  stronger  head  than  that  of  this  lovely  and  pleasure- 
loving  child.  It  was  at  a  snpper-party  one  night  at  her 
father's  that  she  met  Sir  John  Elliot,  who  fell  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight,  and  shortly  after  made  her  an  offer.  He 
was  old  enough  to  be  her  father ;  and  she,  ignorant  and 
unthinking,  flattered  by  admiration,  and  imagining  that 
marriage  meant  unlimited  freedom,  fine  clothes  and 
oDmpany— she,  i>oor  fifteen-year-old  child,  knowing  no 
beteer-HUMwpted  his  ofBsr,  and  they  were  married. 

In  one  respect  she  found  in  her  marriage  all  that  she 
iiad  egpertri.    Vine  clothes,  company  and  admirers  she 


had  in  abundance,  and  her  life  was  a  ronod  of  pleasure. 
There  was  her  old  husband,  it  is  true,  whose  honor  was  in 
her  keeping,  and  to  whom  she  had  vowed  fidelity.  But 
she  had  untertaken  responsibilities  for  which  she  was  un- 
fitted, and  had  made  vows  in  ignorance  of  life  and  her 
own  nature.  Steeped  in  the  pleasures  of  her  new  posi- 
tion, its  gayeties  and  society,  she  fell  into  temptation  and 
forgot  her  vows.  The  consequence  was  a  divorce  ;  and 
her  husband,  it  is  said,  succeeded  in  making  a  good  thing 
out  of  his  wife's  infidelity  ;  for  the  damages  awarded  were 
£12,000. 

Her  miniature,  by  Oosway,  represents  her  at  this  time 
with  a  lovely  oval  face,  the  bair  worn  high  according  to 
the  fashion  of  that  day.  The  eyes  large,  durk  and  lumi- 
nous ;  the  mouth  and  chin  perfect  in  form,  and  her  ex- 
pression one  of  sweetness  and  power— a  rare  and  some- 
times fatal  combination,  but  one  which  proved  of  signal 
service  to  our  heroine  in  her  subsequently  eventful  life. 

But  now  Grace  Elliot,  no  longer  entitled  to  bear  the 
name  she  always  used,  returned  to  Fracoe  and  to  her  con- 
vent,  homeless  and  ashamed.  To  languish  in  obscurity, 
however,  was  not  a  r6le  she  could  ever  play  for  long  ;  after 
a  brief  absence  she  returned  to  England.  It  was  during 
her  retirement  that  the  Prince  of  W^es  saw  and  was  struck 
by  the  miniature  by  Oosway  already  described.  On  her 
return  to  England  he  was  introduced  to  the  original, 
whose  fascination  of  manner,  quite  as  much  as  herbeanty^ 
conquered  him.  He  was  the  father  of  her  first  and  only 
child— a  daughter,  who  was  afterward  Lady  Charles  Ben- 
tinck. 

While  under  the  Prince's  j^roteotiony  Qrace  Elliot  held 
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ft  certain  smaU  oonrt  cf  her  own,  where  she  met  snd  re* 
oeired  mmnj  friends  and  notabiliiiee.  Among  tbeee  wag 
one  who  had  a  marked  inflneDce  over  her  fntore  career, 
and  whoae  friendship  nearlj  cost  her  her  life.  This  was 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  better  known  as  Philip  Egalit^» 

Her  intimacy  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  ceased  about 
1786.  When  she  returned  to  France  for  the  third  time — 
but  not,  as  one  might  supposOf  to  a  oonvent ;  she  had 
done  with  convents  for  ever — sbe  was  still  young,  not  yet 
twenty-one,  but  witb  what  an  experience  of  life  1  Mar- 
ried, divorced,  the  mistress  of  a  Prince,  and  a  mother 
before  she 
bad  herself 
done  with  in* 
fancy  in  the 
eyes  of  the 
IawI  The 
priDoe  had 
given  ber 
child  into  fit- 
ting guardian* 
ship,  and  had 
pensioned  the 
mother  haod- 
Bomely.  Sbe 
was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  see 
her  child,  but 
as  a  .visitor 
only*  Her 
husband's  fa^ 
mily  also  gave 
her  a  pension, 
and,  with 
these  salvages 
from  the 
wreck  of  her 
virtue,  she 
went  to  Paris, 
a  ttra  o  t  e  d 
thither  evi- 
dently by 
PhilipEgaht^ 

Here,  also, 
her  life  was 
one  devoted 
to  pleasure, 
which  the 
stern  realities 
of  the  oncom- 
iag  and  imex- 
pected  Beign 
of  Terror 
BU(3denly  cot 
short  Up  to 
that  time  her 
career     was 

one  neither  edifying  nor  important,  and  had  it  ended 
there,  would  have  lapsed  into  deserved  obsoarity.  But 
circuuistances  threw  her  subsequently  into  situations 
which  developed  in  her  such  heroic  qualities  that  she 
merits  to  bo  remembered  as  a  woman  whoae  conrage  in 
danger,  and  patience  in  adversity,  nearly  touched  the 
sublime.  Her  story  was  written  by  herself,  at  the  reqnest 
of  Qeorge  III.,  who,  hearing  of  all  that  sbe  had  passed 
through  during  the  Bevolution,  became  so  iuterested  in 
the  daily  narrative  which  his  physician  brought  him, 
that  he  sent  Mrs.  Elliot  a  meR.<;age  requesting  her  to  write 
the  whole  story  of  her  adventures  and  send  them  to  him. 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  her  relationalitp  to  Fldl^ 
Egafite.    That  she  possessed  an  undoubted  infloeoee  mm 
him  cannot  be  denied,  although  she  deplores  thMJ^  1 
not  be  guided  by  her  in  political  to&tlen*     la  i 
would  seem,  eho  had  a  better  couscieuce  of  tlie  ms 
hone&ty  than  he  had.     She  attributes  her  lailtire  to) 
counter-at tractions  of  a  certain  Madame  de  Buffbo,  < 
whom  she  says  the  duke  was  madly  in  lovo. 
Bufibn  was  a  Bepublioan,  while  Mrs.  Elliot*  tm  tikm  w«  | 
always  called,  wns^  aooordtog  to  the  duke^    **m  prmid 
Scotchwoman,  who  loved  nothing  but  prinoee  anil  kiapa^ 

Her  great  I 
ttnzioly  il 
thai  tiaie  wm 
thjil  the  iliib  I 
should  la 
lojml  to  hii 
no  happy  reb> 
tires,  ihoEisi 
Aod  Qossb; 
and  abe  dea- 
eribes  how. 
Oil  that 
dajt  when  Mi»j 
KeTolttil 
was  de 
and  ramom 
want  abfosfl 
that  the  dsla 
wma  in  tbs 
plot  to  A^ 
throne  Ihs 
Kmg,  that  I 
went  to 
dnke'a 
at 

and  bnf 
told  him  of 
the  horroni  of 
whicb  be  wee  , 
aoooaed. 

"I 
Madaane  ds ' 
BuiloQ  with 
him.-*  she 
says;  ^'aad 
as  her  poUtki 
and  mine  wtts 
very  dilfefeni, 
I  called  tkt 
duke  into  the 
garden^  and 
we  walked 
there  until 
two  o*cloek. 
I      e&lreslia 

hflD, 

knees,  to  go  directly  to  Yersaillee  and  not  lo  losTa  ' 
King  while  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  tomult** 

But,  in  her  opioion,  the  duke  was  a  shufller ;  a  i 
of  pleasure,  and  easily  led  by  those  whO|  tnaklog 
him  OS  a  tool  to  further  their  ends,  threw  him  ovwr  ^ 
he  had  served  their  purpose*  He  made  excuses  to  Mm 
Elliot,  and  did  not  go  to  the  King  until  too  late  to  be 
welcomed*  Both  the  King  and  Qaeeu  dislrosted  him; 
and,  as  events  proved,  were  justifled  in  their  diitnsit 
That  they  should  do  so,  however,  was  a  great  aouree  o/ 
distress  to  Mfs.  Elliot.  *«Thad  a  sincere  frfr--  '-»^-  for 
him/*  she  writesi  ••and  would  ha?o  given  ay  i  »^ 
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bim  from  disLonor.  Nobody  can  form  aa  idea  of  what  I 
sofiered  on  seetng  kim  hy  degrees  TauniDg  lieadloog  into 
ererj  aort  of  dugraee ;  for  I  am  coDTioced,  from  the 
boitom  of  mj  boq],  that  he  never  thought  or  intended  to 
go  to  the  lengths  he  did«'' 

If  it  were  friendeliip  for  htm  which  kept  her  at  thifl 
'me  in  Paris,  terribly  did  she  pay  for  her  devotioii. 
Terrors  c^ime  fa«t  and  thick  around  her.  Her  first  expert- 
enoa  waa  on  that  dreadful  day  of  M.  Foulon'a  murder. 
S^roely  aware  of  tlie  dangerous  pitch  of  exoitement 
Among  the  populaoe,  she  imprudently  drove  in  the  even- 
ing to  her  jeweler*B.  Bbe  was  stopped  in  the  Rue  SL 
Honors  by  the  soldiers  of  the  French  Guard  carrying  M. 
Foulon's  head  by  torchlight;  and  one  of  the  savage 
bmtes  thrust  the  head  into  her  carriaget  and  would  have 
murdered  her,  but  for  the  courage  of  her  companion,  an 
English  lady,  who  harangued  the  mob  for  daring  to  insult 
an  EogliBh  patriot 

From  that  day  until  the  dose  of  the  terrible  tragedy, 
bar  life  was  one  scene  of  strife,  anxiety,  hazard  and  ex- 
citement. She  Baw  the  drama 
slowly  unfold  to  its  dreadful 
end,  proving  herself  the 
truest  and  bravest  of  friends 
to  those  who  trusted  her  in 
their  adversity.  Even  Marie 
Antoinette  confided  a  secret 
mission  to  her  faithful  keep- 
ing, knowing  that  the  brave 
English  woman  would  not  fail 
her.  She  was  a  warm-heart- 
ed partisan,  and  the  sorrows 
of  the  King  and  Queen  were 
deeply  fdt.  Still,  uo  per- 
sonal danger  threatened  her 
until  the  10th  of  Augast^  on 
the  dreadful  night  of  which 
Paris  was  a  scene  of  slaugh- 
ter, and  it  was  no  longer 
^  Bmfe  to  remain  there ;  so  she 
determined  to  make  her 
escape  from  her  home  in  the 
Rue  St  Honors  to  her  little 
country  place  at  Meudon, 

But  how  was  she  to  do  it  ? 
There  seemed  no  way  of 
kei43ape  until  her  maid  put 
her  in  mind  of  a  late  porter 
of  hers,  who  hod  taken  a 
garden  and  a  small  house  behind  the  luvslidea.  She 
told  her  mistress  that  she  had  often  heard  him  declare  that 
there  was  a  breach  in  the  waits  of  Paris,  near  his  house, 
made  by  smugglers,  through  which  any  one  could  get 
with  a  little  trouble.  The  mistress  enjoined  silence  on 
the  maid  ;  and  at  nine  that  night  they  both  sallied  forth, 
determined  to  brjve  the  breach.  All  went  well  until  they 
reached  the  porter's  house,  and  there  they  were  stopped 
by  a  serious  impediment  The  porter  woald  not  assist 
them,  so  fearful  wos  he  of  diacovery.  Bat  the  woman^ 
\  whose  beauty  and  manner  had  won  the  heart  of  princes, 
was  mistress  of  the  art  of  persuasion,  and  the  porter  soon 
yielded.  AH  was  arranged,  and  the  evening  was  closing 
in,  when  this  delicately- nurtured  woman,  accustomed  to 
princely  luxury,  climbed  tl  3  smuggler's  breach  in  the 
tralhiof  Paris,  and  crossed  tr  o  plains  of  Vaugiraud  in  the 
darkness  and  alone.     She  thur  describes  her  feelings  : 

**I  was  in  feur  every  mioutn  of  moetiDg  the  patrol  or 
murderers,  till  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  steep  hill  which 
/euds  op  to  the  Chateau  of  Hcudon*     My  house  being  ot 
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the  top  of  the  hill,  I  bad  never  looked  back.  My  heart 
beat  hard ;  I  thought  every  moment  I  was  followed* 
About  the  middle  of  the  hill  I  saw  a  man  coming  toward 
me,  and  was  to  terrified  that  I  dropped  down  among  the 
vines  which  border  the  hill,  quite  losing  my  senses*  On 
my  recovery  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  anybody.  I  was  not 
very  far  from  my  own  houac^  which  I  reached  with  great 
pain,  and  so  much  fatigued  and  agitated,  they  were 
obliged  to  uudress  and  put  me  to  bed  almost  BenselefiSk 
My  feet  were  covered  with  blood,  having  no  soles  to  my 
shoes  or  atockingei  My  shoes  were  thin  white  silk  ;  and 
that  road  is  very  etony/* 

She  remained  quietly  in  Meudon  until  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, when  she  received  a  summons,  sent  by  a  beggar 
lad,  from  a  friend  of  hers  in  Parifl,  the  English  lady  before 
mentioned,  entreating  her  to  come  at  once  to  Paris,  and 
bring  with  her  passports  for  herself  and  a  servant. 

Although  to  obey  was  an  immense  risk,  Mrs.  Elliot 
never  hesitated  to  go  to  her  friend's  assistance^  She 
started  at  once  with  the  necessary  passports,  which  stated 

expressly  that  she  was  to 
return  to  Meudon  that  night 
before  twelve  o*clock.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  Paris  at 
that  moment,  that  even  the 
soldiers  at  the  harrier  were 
surprised  at  her  intrepidity 
in  wifhing  to  enter  it ;  but 
the  undaunted  woman  was 
not  to  be  dis^suaded  ;  and  by 
the  beauty  of  her  face  and 
grace  of  manner  won  the 
admiration  and  pity  of  the 
longh  sentinels,  with  whom 
she  pleaded  that  she  went  at 
the  o^dl  of  a  dying  mother, 
until  they  let  her  pa?8. 

On  her  way  to  her  friend's 
house  in  Paris  what  a  aight 
she  encountered  I  Hell  had 
been  let  loose,  and  the  fiends 
were  carrying  the  mangled 
head  and  body  of  the  Prin- 
oesse  de  Lamballe  through 
the  streets,  to  exhibit  them 
to  her  tortured  friend,  the 
Queen.  Mrs.  Elliot  quailed 
lit  the  sight,  and  would  have 
gone  back  if  she  could  ;  but 
return  was  now  impossible,  and  she  continued  her  way  to 
her  friend's  house,  in  the  Eue  TEnore.  She  found  that 
the  person  she  was  called  upon  to  save  was  not  her  friend, 
but  the  Marquis  de  Chansenet^,  Governor  of  the  Tude- 
ries,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  on  tbo  10th  of 
August  He  had  escaped,  however ;  and  after  leading  the 
hfe  of  a  hunted  cat,  he  had  taken  refuge  at  last  in  the  roof 
of  the  English  lady*s  house,  where,  through  her  kindness* 
he  remained  concealed  until  concealment  was  no  longer 
possible. 

Mrs.  Elliot  confesses  that  she  was  disappointed  when 
she  fouod  that  she  had  been  called  upon  to  save  De  Chan* 
seuets,  as  he  was  a  man  for  whom  she  entertained  no  very 
particular  friendship.  Stilly  at  such  a  time,  she  would 
not  desert  even  her  enemy  in  distress ;  so  she  pledged 
herself  to  rescue  him.  But  how  was  she  to  do  it  ?  For 
he  was  miserably  weak  and  unfit  to  travel.  The  evenings 
were  still  light  at  seven  o'clock,  and  she  dared  not  venture 
with  him  at  that  hour  in  an  open  cabriolet ;  so  she  waited 
until  it  was  dark,  and  then  she  started  with  him  to  maka 
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tlieir  way  oat  of  Paris.  To  her  surprise  and  horror,  on 
presenting  their  passports  at  the  barrier,  for  herself  and 
servant,  she  was  refused  permission  to  pass,  although  she 
assnred  the  guards  that  her  house  was  not  in  Paris,  but  at 
Mendon.  For  once  her  persuasive  powers  were  futile. 
The  guards  were  obdurate,  and  advised  her  to  go  home 
and  get  to  bed  before  ten  o'clock,  when  the  domiciliary 
visits  would  begin,  and  carriages  were  forbidden  in  the 
Btreets. 

Her  predicament  was  extreme.  Her  sick  charge  was 
nearly  dead  with  alarm ;  and  "  my  knees,*'  she  adds, 
**  were  knocking  together."  She  did  not  dare  to  return 
to  her  house  in  Paris,  from  which  she  had  fled  on  the 
night  of  the  10th  ;  for  all  her  servants  knew  De  Ohanse- 
nets,  and  she  had  a  Jacobin  cook  she  could  not  trust  In 
her  dilemma  she  ordered  the  driver  to  take  them  to  the 
Barridre  de  TEnfer,  another  route  to  Meudon.  But  here 
ftlso  she  was  refused.  As  a  last  hope  she  thought  of  her 
friend  the  porter,  through  whose  good-nature  she  had 
made  her  last  escape.  But  on  descending  from  the 
cabriolet  at  the  gate  of  the  avenue,  what  was  her  dismay 
to  see  that  De  Ohansenets  was  horn  de  combat  I  Too  weak 
to  stand  when  energy  was  safety,  she  beheld  him  sup- 
ported by  the  driver.  This  was  no  time  for  pity,  or  even 
sympathy  ;  so,  pretending  to  be  in  a  great  rage,  she  turned 
to  De  Ohansenets  and  rated  him  soundly  for  being  drunk, 
and  begged  the  assistance  of  the  driver  to  help  her  in  her 
miserable  condition.  But  the  driver  refused.  It  was  as 
mnoh  as  his  life  was  worth  to  help  her  ;  so  he  left  her  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  with  the  half  djing  De  Ohansenets 
on  her  hands.  The  air  soon  revived  him  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  they  were  able  to  turn  into  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
porter's  house.  Here  fresh  terrors  confronted  them.  As 
it  was,  they  went  with  their  lives  in  their  hands ;  and  now, 
when  they  looked  for  safety,  they  saw  only  some  troops 
in  the  road,  and  Ihe  patrol  advancing  to  meet  them.  The 
situation  was  more  than  her  strength  could  bear,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

At  this  jiiDctare  De  Ohansenets  was  sufficiently  alive  to 
implore  her  to  leave  Lim  and  save  herself ;  **  but  the  idea 
of  doing  so,"  she  says,  **  was  terrible  to  me.  Had  the 
Boaflold  been  before  me,  I  conld  not  have  abandoned  him 
or  any  one  else  in  a  similar  situation."  Her  courage  re- 
turned, and  sbo  determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
save  him.  They  managed  to  avoid  the  patroL  Still,  that 
danger  over,  where  wero  they  to  go  ?  The  porter's  house 
was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  ;  and  the 
streets  wero  full  of  soldiers.  Tlio  oaly  place  of  refnge  she 
«ould  think  of  was  in  the  Duke's  garden  at  Monceau. 
Her  own  house  was  not  far  off ;  but,  for  the  reasons  given, 
she  dared  not  venture  into  it  Half  dead  with  fatigue 
herself,  her  poor  charge  fainting,  she  had  reached  her  last 
extremity.  De  Ohansenets  repeatedly  entreated  her  to 
give  him  up  and  go  to  her  own  house  ;  but  this  she  as  re- 
peatedly refused,  declaring  that,  as  she  had  undertaken  to 
save  him,  she  would  do  so  or  perish  in  the  undertaking. 

While  on  her  way  to  the  duke's  garden  it  was  neoessiry 
to  pass  her  house.  On  nearing  it  she  saw  all  her  servants 
sitting  at  the  gates,  and  foremost  among  them  the  Jacobin 
cook. 

To  pass  with  De  Ohansenets  was  impossible  ;  so  she  told 
him  to  hide  in  an  unfinished  building  near  while  she  went 
up  to  her  servants,  who  were  alarmed  to  see  her,  and  at 
such  a  late  hour,  alone.  Making  good  her  story  to  them, 
she  went  into  her  house  and  sent  for  her  Jacobin  cook, 
telllog  her  that  she  had  eaten  nothing  all  day;  that  she  was 
faint  with  hunger,  and  that,  cost  what  it  might,  she  would 
not  rest  that  night  uutil  she  had  eaten  some  fowl  and 
«alad. 


The  cook  expostulated,  declaring  it  was  too  late  to  hoj 
anything  at  that  hour  ;  but  her  miatresa  waa  aa  obstinsto 
and  obdurate  as  a  French  guard,  and  affered  har  tba  optioa 
of  instant  dismissal  or  producing  the  fowl  and  aalad.  Tin 
cook  otiose  the  latter.  The  ru»e  was  aaoeeeding  splea- 
didly;  the  cook  was  just  leaving  the  apartment  in  aeatek 
of  the  supper,  when  who  should  come  thimdering  at  tht 
door  for  admission  but  De  Ohansenets  1  The  poor  feeUsi 
minded  soul  had  caught  sight  of  the  patrol  when  hidings 
and,  in  his  abject  terror,  fled  for  proteotion  to  hia  friend. 

Mistress  and  maids  all  screamed  at  the  sight  of  him. 
With  marvelous  presence  of  mind,  it  waa  but  the  work  of 
a  moment  for  his  clever  and  brave  proteotreaa  to  fhuat 
her  pari 

Throwing  herself  into  an  apparent  rage  at  the  daring 
intrusion  of  a  stranger,  she  pretended  never  to  have  seen 
him  before.  For  once  poor  De  Ohansenets  seemed  to  haft 
his  wits  ready,  and  taking  up  her  cue  he  made  good  hii 
story. 

The  Jacobin  cook,  looking  on,  heard  and  reoognind 
him  without  being  either  complimentary  or  reasanring  bk 
her  remarks.  She  promised  not  to  harm  him,  and  thsn 
remembering  the  fowl  and  salad,  left  her  miatzeaB  to  aettls 
with  the  intruder. 

Bat  the  domicialiary  visits  had  begun,  the  hour  being 
late,  and  De  Ohansenets  was  a  marked  man.  W  hat  waa  to  be 
done  ?  Where  conld  he  be  hidden  ?  The  cook  might  re- 
turn at  any  moment  There  was  no  time  to  be  loet  Sud- 
denly the  happy  thought  occurred  to  one  of  the  aervanti 
to  hide  the  miserable  and  half-dead  man  between  the 
mattresses  of  their  mistress's  bed,  which  stood  in  an  alcove. 
The  suggestion  was  no  sooner  made  than  acted  npon.  A 
space  was  contrived  next  the  wall  by  pulling  out  the  upper 
mattress ;  into  this  space  De  Ohansenets  was  thrust;  But 
the  bed  looked  so  tumbled,  that,  to  avoid  suspicion,  Mrsi 
Elliot  decided  upon  getting  into  it  She  then  had  the 
curtains  drawn  and  her  room  lit  up  with  about  twenty 
candles. 

The  cook  returned ;  and  as  soon  as  supper  was  over, 
Mrs.  Elliot  insisted  upon  her  Jacobin  domestic  sitting  bv 
her  bedside  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  to  await  the  visits  of 
the  domiciliary  police. 

At  a  quarter  before  four  the  cook  hurriedly  announced 
that  the  guards  had  arrived. 

"  No  pen  can  give  the  smallest  idea  of  my  feelings  at 
that  moment,"  says  Mrs.  Elliot  "I  felt  that  I  was  lost; 
nor  did  I  know  where  I  was  until  a  very  deep  groan  from 
my  dying  companion  roused  me  in  a  moment,  and  Qod 
inspired  me  with  more  courage  than  I  had  ever  felt 
before." 

"  De  Ohansenets  had  been  seen  going  into  her  house,** 
the  guards  said,  and  they  were  determined  not  to  leave 
until  they  had  discovered  him.  But  the  maid  and  the 
cook,  both  ignorant  of  his  concealment,  declared  he  was 
not  in  the  house,  and  were  as  brav3  as  possible,  while  the 
guards  ransacked  nil  their  rooms,  leaving  madame's  to 
the  last 

Into  this  apartment  the  ruffians  then  entered,  with  oaths 
and  violence  ;  but  Mrs.  Elliot  was  prepared  for  them. 

"I  was  perfectly  calm,"  she  says  ;  "full  of  presence  of 
mind,  and  indeed  inspired  with  courage  equal  to  anything 
earthly.  The  candles  were  all  alight  Day  was  breaking, 
and  my  room  was  looking  more  like  a  ballroom  than  a 
scene  of  horror.  They  all  came  up  to  my  bed,  and  asked 
me  to  get  up.  One  of  them,  however,  less  hard  than  the 
others,  said  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  take  me  out  ol 
bed,  as  I  could  not  dress  before  ao  many  men.  TImj 
were  above  forty." 

And  now  her  woman's  wit  shone  at  its  brightest  So  ^ 
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from  refnsing  to  riBe,  she  told  them,  with  the  utmost 
sweetnesB  of  manner,  that  she  was  qaite  ready  to  do  so  if 
thej  wished ;  that  she  had  passed  a  omel  night,  expecting 
them,  and  was  tired 

She  had  hoped  that  they  would  haTO  oome  earlier,  to 
allow  of  her  haying  a  quiet  night  after  thej  had  gone ; 
but»  sinoe  that  was  not  possible  now,  that  she  would 
gladly  rise  and  show  them  over  her  house,  and,  as  she  was 
sure  that  they  must  have  had  an  equally  fatiguing  night 
AS  herself,  no  doubt  they  would  be  glad  of  some  refresh* 
ment^  which  she  would  be  pleased  to  offer  them. 

A  happy  stroke  of  policy  this ;  proving  the  truth  of  a 
popular  saw  among  women — that  the  shortest  road  to  a 
man's  favor  lies  through  his  palate.  The  savages  were  de- 
lighted ;  they  had  not  beea  so  well  received  throughout 
the  night  They  even  regretted  not  having  come  earlier, 
nol  for  the  sake  of  the  good  cheer,  but  bliU  she  might  have 
had  a  better  night's  rest !  They  would  not  hear  of  her 
rising,  but  as  they  must  search,  they  went  through  the 
form  of  feeling  only  at  the  pillow  and  part  of  her  bed. 
They  renudned  there  an  hour,  those  forty  ruffians,  turning 
everything  she  possessed  inside  ont»  and  holding  herself 
only  sacred  from  their  scrutiny,  but  arguing  with  her  all  the 
whfle  about  De  Ohansenets,  declaring  that  he  had  been 
seen  going  into  her  house,  and  wondering  where  he  was. 
But  their  search  was  fruitless,  thanks  to  the  Briareus  and 
Siren  in  one  who  had  pledged  herself  to  save  him.  Tired 
out  at  last  with  useless  seeking,  they  bade  her  good-night 
and  departed. 

But  no  sooner  had  they  gone  than  the  tension  relaxed, 
and  our  heroine  burst  out  into  violent  hysterics.  She 
trembled  to  think  of  how  it  fared  with  De  Ohansenets. 
After  a  night  of  suffocation,  was  he  dead?  She  was 
afraid  to  look.  Dismissing  her  servants,  with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  her  confidential  maid,  who  had.  been  out  of  the 
way  when  Da  Ohansenets  was  concealed,  she  locked  her 
door,  and  then,  between  them,  they  got  De  Ohansenets 
out  of  his  hiding-place  among  the  mattresses  in  a  dying 
condition.  They  brought  him  round  and  concealed  him 
in  a  dressing-room  adjoining.  The  next  day  he  was  de- 
lirious, which  increased  their  terror  and  perplexity,  in 
ease  he  should  die. 

But  he  did  not  die ;  and  help  came  to  her  at  last  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  Seeing  that  her  house  was  occupied, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  called.  She  dared  not  tell  him  of 
De  Ohansenets  at  first,  for  the  duke  was  no  friend  of  his  ; 
Imt^  as  time  passed,  he  saw  that  Mrs.  Elliot  was  suffering 
from  some  secret  anxiety.  Determined  to  know  the  cause, 
she  at  length  confided  her  trouble  to  him,  and  fbr  her 
■ake  he  assisted  De  Ohansenets  to  escape  to  England, 

And  now  troubles  were  thickening  around  her.  The 
King  had  been  murdered ;  and  the  truckling  duke,  her 
friend,  had  shamed  and  horrified  her  by  breaking  his 
promise  not  to  vote  for  the  death  of  his  cousin  the  King. 
All  these  sorrows  and  terrors  told  upon  her  health,  and 
ahe  wished  to  return  to  England.  Bat  not  even  the 
duke's  influence  could  help  her  at  this  moment ;  for  his 
power  was  on  the  wane,  and  her  friendship  for  him  made 
her  an  object  of  suspicion.  She  was  arre&;ed  in  conse- 
qnenccb  and  taken  in  the  dead  of  night  to  the  common 
^oardroom.  On  the  way  she  was  told  that  she  would  soon 
be  led  to  the  seaffold,  and  dance  the  Carmagnole  in  the 
Race  Louis  Quiuaa  The  threat  was  not  carried  out, 
however,  altiiough  they  detained  her  for  two  days  in  ex- 
peotation  of  it,  and  then  dinnissed  her  until  further  orders. 

The  Duke  of  Orieans  was  the  next  to  be  arrested,  oa  the 
^ngy  daj  he  had  written  to  Mrs.  Elliot  to  expect  him  at 
her  house  In  Meudou  ;  and  six  weeks  later  she  herself  was. 
and  aent  to  the  prison  of  St.  P^iagie,  where  they 


kept  her  while  search  was  made  among  the  duke's  papers 
for  proofH  of  her  complicity  as  his  agent  with  Englaud« 
The  only  thing  that  could  be  found  was  a  letter  from  a 
certain  Mr.  Vernon,  an  Englishman,  relating  to  the  races 
at  Newmarket,  as  the  duke  was  a  sportsman,  and  fond  of 
betting  on  horses.  ( 

The  authorities  sent  for  Mrs.  Elliot  to  translate  this 
letter,  thinking  they  had  found  something  to  convict 
her  ;  but  while  the  contents  cleared  her,  they  were  used 
against  the  duke,  and  declared  to  be  full  of  double  mean- 
ings. In  the  end  she  was  again  released  ;  but  her  spirit 
was  so  broken  by  this  time  that  she  says  :  "  I  almost  wish 
they  had  left  me  in  St  P^lagie." 

Her  repose  was  brief  ;  for  the  Bevolution  was  advancing 
in  fory.  The  murder  of  the  Qneen  having  followed  thai 
of  the  King,  it  was  impossible  to  say  who  would  be  the 
next  victim.  \  . 

One  evening  Mrs.  Elliot  went  out  to  visit  some  friends ; 
for  it  was  only  in  each  other's  society  that  suppqrt 
under  their  anxieties  could  be  found.  On  her  return  she 
was  met  by  her  maid,  who  seemed  very  sad,  for  no  ap- 
parent reason.  The  woman  put  her  mistress  to  bed  as 
usual,  and  when  she  wished  her  good-night,  kissed  her 
hands  repeatedly  through  a  mbt  of  tears.  It  rather  irri- 
tated Mra.  Elliot  to  find  her  maid  so  gloomy,  as  on  this 
evening  she  had  been  happier  than  usual,  and  she  was 
glad  to  have  forgotten  her  sorrows  for  a  while.  But  she 
made  no  remark  to  the  maid  that  night  Early  next 
morning  the  woman  came  to  her  bedside,  and  waking  her 
mistress,  said : 

"  Madame,  get  up  directly ;  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Your  death-warrant  is  signed !  I  had  this  information 
last  night  from  your  grocer,  who  is  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Section ;  but  he  wishes  you  well,  and  advises  you  to 
make  your  escape.  I  was  to  have  told  you  last  night,  but 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  so  ;  you  looked  so  much  hap- 
pier than  I  have  seen  you  for  a  long  time." 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  Dressing  quickly,  Mrs. 
Elliot  fled  to  Meudou,  where  she  pleaded  with  the  mayor 
— a  laborer,  but  an  intelligent  one— for  his  assistance. 
By  his  adrice  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  authorities  al 
Versailles,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Section 
who  had  condemned  her,  and  was  sent  to  the  prison  of 
the  B^collets — where,  although  life  was  spared,  she  under- 
went cruel  hardships.  But  her  beauty,  amiability  of 
manner,  and  goodness  of  heart  won  her  consideration 
from  the  most  brutal 

At  the  B^collets  she  was  put  into  a  large  room,  which 
had  recently  been  occupied  by  four  hundred  rabbits  I 
This  room  she  shared  with  an  Englishman— an  old  man, 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  whom  she  nursed  and  attended, 
as  his  age  and  weakness  rendered  him  helpless.  Notwith- 
standing his  advanced  years,  they  met  again  in  after-life ; 
and  then  he  would  walk  a  mile  every  day,  she  says,  to 
see  her. 

It  was  while  sha  was  at  the  B^oollets  that  she  went  one 
day  to  the  jailer's  room ;  and  being  invited  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine— a  favor  she  dared  not  refuse— she  accepted. 
Sitting  with  the  jailer  at  the  time  was  a  handsome  young 
man,  who  pulled  out  his  watch,  saying  he  must  be  ofL 

'*  No ;  your  work  will  not  begin  until  twelve  o'clock,** 
replied  the  jailer.  And  then  turning  to  Mrs.  Elliot,  he 
said,  "You  must  make  friends  with  this  citizen.  It  is 
young  Sanson,  the  exeoutioner  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  fall  to 
his  lot  to  behead  you."  ^ ' 

"  I  felt  quite  sick,"  she  says,  "  especially  when  Sanson 
took  hold  of  my  throat,  saying,  '  It  will  soon  be  ofl;  yonr 
neck ;  it  is  so  long  and  small.  If  I  am  to  diapateh  yoo,  it 
will  be  nothing  but  a  squeeze.' " 
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Bj  this  time  eren  Egalit^  had  ahared  the  fate  of  the 
King  and  Queen.  Aft€r  Ms  death  Mrs.  Elliot  was  con- 
fined lor  three  weeks  in  a  dnageon,  expecting  death  at 
every  moment ;  bat  her  sojoura  with  the  rats  and  mioe  was 
at  length  relaxed,  and  fihe  was  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
other  priflon^rs.  Frosi  the  Bt^oollets,  at  Versailles,  she 
was  remoyed  to  the  prison  of  the  Garmea,  in  Faria,  where 
8he  foand  many  aequaintanceSt  among  them  Madame 
B  anharnais,  MaiSame  de  Cnstine  and  her  husband,  and 
otbera.  The  details  of  her  life  in  this  prison  are  full  of  in- 
tereat,  Etoq  in  the  preaenoe  of  death  thej  managed  to 
en  jo  J    them- 

eelvea ;     and ' 

the  drama  of 
real  life 
plajed  from 
daj  to  day 
were  at  one 
time  a  faroe, 
at  another  a 
tragedy.  Ma> 
dame  Bea\i* 
hamsia  (af- 
terward the 
wife  of  Na- 
poleon) Lad 
been  on  bad 
terms  with, 
und  separat- 
ed trom.  her 
husband,  nn- 
til  one  day 
a  fresh  pris- 
oner was  ad- 
ded to  those 
assembled  in 
tho  large 
room  of  the 
prison,  who 
turned  out 
to  bo  tho 
Harqms  de 
Beanhamaifl. 
It  woB  an 
embarrassing 
meeting  for 
bothhnsband 
and  wife, 
who,  nnder 
the  circnm* 
a  tanoes» 
agreed  to  be 
reconciled* 
The  day  that 
the  MarqntB 
de  Beanbar- 
naia  joined 
them  was  the 


hnaband*  Mrs*  Elliot  asys  she  did  all  ahe  txmld  to  pa* 
snade  Beanhnroais  to  apare  his  wi(e*a  leeliaga,  bat  he  tu 
not  to  be  controlled.  '*!  am  far  from  anppoamg  ^ 
there  woa  anything  wrong  in  their  attaehineiit,^  aba  ailili, 
"but  oertainly  Baauharii«i8  was  more  in  lore  IhAO  It  mm 
possible  t'j  describe,  and  the  little  wototait  Aefimad  to  han 
no  objection  to  his  attentions,  '* 

It  waa  but  a  brief  paradise  for  Baaiihaxiuils,  who  m 
among  the  next  fifty  led  oat  to  exeontacm.  Hie  daaih  vu 
a  tragedy  for  the  two  miserable  womeii  who  elotig^  tn  bin 
at  parting,  and  one  of  whom  nefer  smiled  after  hta  dMik 

een  momthB* 
i  m  priao^ 
mtfdt  Ma 
£lliot  waa  at 
JasI  Ubvai. 
ed  ;  baldiff- 
Ing  her  la* 
o  a  r  o  aiatioQ 
alio  waa  mo» 
ao  near  tit* 
acalTold  thai 
bnr  hair  wn 
ctit  tn  renii 
nefli  fffr  he 

I  <M  I.  ithaf 
Bobeaitiacia 
waa   tha  aig* 

lal     fof    her 
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one  on  which  the  husband  of  Madame  de  Custine  was 
exeented. 

•*  I  ne^er  saw  a  aeene  of  more  misery  than  the  parting 
between  the  young  couple,"  aays  Mra  Elliot  *'!  really 
thought  she  would  haTo  dashed  her  brains  out  ^fadame 
Beauharnais  and  I  did  not  leave  her  for  three  days  and 
nights." 

Bat  Madame  de  Custine  y^as  young,  full  of  spirit,  and  a 
Frenchwoman  ;  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  was  consoled 
by  the  attentions  of  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais  I  mueh 
to  the  distrefs  of  hia  wife,  who  seemed  attacbed  to  her 


thi<,  mmiM§ 
id  the  liigh* 
oat  eirelaa 
donng  lii 
C  o  II  a  Q 1  a  I » 
afi'»  *h 

V 

mtretl 

and,  ii  -u 
laid^  ma 4* 
hc»r  ai)  tiltar 
b  e  f  D  r  a  ht 
married  h«r 
friaiMl,  Ha- 
dame  Ben* 
hamala.  In 
CbayaarlflOl 
aba  iiiliiiiiii 
to  KngtMid, 
a&d  waa  ra- 
poried,  by 
ihoaa  who 

knew  her,  to  be,  at  the  age  of  lhirty-aix«  mota  bMii- 
tif al  than  ever !  It  woa  during  this  visit  to  Eoglaad  tbal 
ahe  met  De  Chansenets,  whom  ahe  had  ao  nobtj  mowd ; 
and  ahe  had  the  satisfaction  of  liTing  to  aeo  bim  rcinalalail 
as  Governor  of  the  Taileries.  Tho  roiaabder  of  b«r  Itfa 
was  tranquil  She  remained  in  England  until  tbe  Ji0 
1814,  when  she  returned  to  Fmnoe,  whote  aka  Itted 
good  age.  and  died  at  Yille  d'Avrar* 


pHiLoaoFHr  beoomea  poetry,  ati 
the  eothosiaam  of  geulua. 


JAPANESE  FOBCELAIN  MA&K8. 


JAPANESK  PORCELAIN  MARK8. 

*rss  oldest  porcelain  of  Jfipan  is  that  known  aa  Hizen 
Wftre^  into  wliich  province  fchd  manufacture  was  intro<laced 
from  China,  in  1513|  aod  exomplea  of  this  variety  ure  fre- 
<|QeQtIy  marked  wttb  sprays  cr  dowers  of  the  poeiony 
(^'bolaa"),  the  chxjsxinthemum  (**kiku**}»  the  clove 
("ohAji,**  one  of  the  **eeyeQ  treasarea"),  the  hyacinth 
(••aniflon"),  or  the  wild  cherry  (**aakara*').  In  addition, 
counterfeit  imitationa  of  Chinese  marks  were  and  still  are 
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oaedg  espeanUj  the  characters  representing  the  Ming  dy- 
nasty (a.i>,  1368-1643)  and  the  existing  Tsing  dynasty. 
Where  the  name  of  the  maker  is  recorded,  the  porcelain 
ii  iilmoet  certainly  of  the  last  fifty  years*  manalactnre» 
As  a  rale,  the  older  and  better  the  work,  the  lees  f  ass  the 
crafts  man  made  about  it ;  content  with  the  joy  of  artistic 
creation,  he  woe  little  anxious  to  hand  down  his  name  to 
posterity. 

The  celebrated  Satsoma  faience,  ^fr.  Satow  tells  tib,  was 
fliat  made  by  Coreaiis^  brought  oTer  by  the  feudal  lord  of 
that  province  toward  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Ttii  Wttro  WM  maoufaotured  for  the  use  of  the  prince  him- 


lately  were  Buddhists,  but  are  now  under  the  protection 
of  an  official  Shinto  god. 

Marks  are  not  uncommon  on  Satsuma  faienoe ;  tho 
most  usual  is  the  badge  or  crest  of  the  duimio,  a  cross 
within  a  circle.  Kaga  pottery  is  distinguished  by  marks 
which  read  **  Kutani/*  or  **Nine  Valleys,"  the  name  of  the 
district  in  Kaga  where  the  ware  was  first  made.  The  gilt 
exatiiples  of  Kaga  are  of  com parutl rely  recent  date»  and 
those  marked  with  the  names  of  the  makers  are  quite 
modern*  The  Kiyoto  nakanufaotuxe  dates  book  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century*  The  earliest  speoimems 
have  the  simple  mark  '*raku,"  "enjoyment***  which  was 
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tued  by  eleven  generations  of  the  deeoendAnta  of  Ohojiro» 
the  founder  of  the  art  at  Kijoto,  and  the  son  of  a 
Korean  who  settled  there  in  a.d.  1550.  Other  yery  nenal 
marks  are  "Yeirakn,"  "everlasting  enjoyment";  the 
family  first  employing  vhioh  is  still  represented ;  and 
••Kinkfizan,"  "Mount  Kink6."  which,  with  "Tanzin," 
"  Bed  Hill,"  distinguish  what  is  known  as  "  Awata  ware." 
On  faience  the  marks  were  generally  impressed,  on  porce- 
Iiiin  painted.  The  crown  stoneware  of  Owari  is  the  oldest 
known  pottery  of  Japan,  exclusive  of  the  rude  ware  found 
in  the  shell  mounds.  Examples  marked  with  a  shell  (sp. 
of  Venus)  are  stated  to  date  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  best  known  variety  of  Owari  porcelain  is  the 
modern  "sometsuke,"  or  "colored"  wore,  delicately 
painted  in  blue  under  the  glaze.  Seto  is  the  principal 
seat  of  its  manufacture,  and  the  characters  of  the  name 
are  oommonly  found  upon  specimens,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  maker,  and  perhaps  a  descriptive  legend  or 
Chinese  phrase.  Is6  ware  may  be  known  by  the  charac- 
ters "Ban-ko,"  meaning  "for  ever,"  usually  impressed 
upon  it,  and  frequently  displays  marks  signifying  "good 
luck,"  "  prosperity,"  "  wealth,"  " lojg  life,"  eta  A  com- 
mon  legend  is  one  which  may  be  translated,  "  May  you 
enjoy  the  long  life  of  the  pine-trees  and  the  old  age  pf  the 
stork  1" 

CHINESE  LOTTERIES. 

Thebb  is  Boaicaly  a  town  on  the  ooast  in  which  Ohinese 
lotteries  do  not  exist»  either  as  a  local  affair  or  as  one  of 
the  agencies  of  large  lotteries  of  the  kind  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  tickets  are  square  slips  of  paper,  on  which  are 
printed  eighty  lettersi  these  letters  being  the  List  in  the 
Ohinese  first  reader,  or  "Gin  Gee  Oho,"  as  it  is  called. 
These  tickets  are  for  sale  at  all  the  Ohinese  stores,  and 
can  be  purchased  for  any  price  from  ten  cents  to  two  dol- 
lars, the  amount  of  the  prize  drawn  depending  upon  the 
price  paid  for  the  ticket  When  the  ticket  is  bought  the 
purchaser  chooses  ten  letters  upon  it,  by  marking  them 
out  with  a  pen,  and  upon  these  ten  his  chances  depend. 

The  drawing  is  conducted  as  follows :  Eighty  square 
slips  of  pitper,  each  bearing^oue  of  the  letters  on  the  tick- 
ets, are  pasted  by  one  corner  upon  a  large  board  used  for 
the  purpose.  After  being  thus  pasted  and  found  to  be 
correct,  they  are  next  put  into  a  pan  and  well  mixed. 
From  this  pan  they  are  transferred  to  four  porcelain 
bowls^  twenty  in  each  bowl.  Four  slips  of  paper,  marked 
respectively  one,  two,  three  and  four,  ore  next  placed  in  the 
bowl  and  one  drawn  out,  which  indicates  the  bowl  of  tick- 
ets to  be  used  in  the  drawing.  After  determining  this  the 
twenty  tickets  in  the  bowl  indicated  are  taken  out  one  by 
one  and  repasted  upon  the  large  board,  a  caller  announc- 
ing each  letter  as  it  is  drawn,  and  the  clerks  recording  it 
Out  of  the  twenty  letters  drawn,  if  the  holder  is  lucky 
enough  to  have  marked  ofT  ten  upon  his  ticket,  he  secures 
a  large  prize,  ranging  from  one  thousand  to  threo  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  even  ton  thousand  dollars,  according  to 
the  money  invested  in  the  ticket 

The  drawings  are  made  twice  a  day,  and  the  dealers  of 
the  game,  if  at  all  fortunate,  mako  a  large  amount  of 
money  from  it  The  chances  are  very  great  in  favor  of 
the  game,  but  seldom  over  three  or  four  spots  being  won 
upon  a  ticket,  and  over  seven  is  a  rarity.  Under  four 
opots  scored  the  tickets  los?,  and  over  this,  to  as  high  as 
eight,  the  prizes  are  nominal,  varying  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  fifty  dollars.  This  species  of  gambling  is  very 
popular  among  the  Ohinese,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  but 
holds  tickets  for  each  drawing:  I 


ASPIRATION  OP  0IEL8. 

Many  intelligent  girls,  after  leaving  sohool,  where  thn 
compositions  have  won  more  than  the  ordinary  meed  of 
praise,  have  an  ambition  to  become  amatear  oontribaton 
to  some  popular  weekly.  A  girl  of  this  kind  has  beci 
known  to  write  a  dainty  Italian  hand,  choosing  this 
paper,  written  on  both  sides. 

Now  and  then  she  takes  yon  into  her  domestic  oodlr 
dence,  and  informs  you  why  and  wherefore  she  propoM 
to  become  a  writer.  In  the  Spring  this  young  girl's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  Summer  resorts  and  Summer 
correspondence,  and  she  is  willing,  for  a  oonsideratioii,  to 
serve  in  that  capacity.  She  asserts  her  belief  that  she  tm 
send  you  something  interesting. 

By  way  of  emphasis,  she  incloses  eighteen  pages  of  foobi 
cap  on  the  last  year's  Summer  session  of  the  School  sf 
Ohristiau  Philosophy,  intimating  that  she  will  aooept  yov 
usual  terms  for  it,  and  when  you,  O  hard-hearted  ediloi^ 
write  across  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  first  page  ths 
terse  little  legend,  **  unavailable,"  she  doubtless  itn^iiiw 
you  in  her  memory  as  an  enemy  of  rising  talent  and  nasi* 
paper  prosperity.  Now,  the  amateur  oontribator  is  not 
always  to  be  put  down,  and  perhaps  the  editor  hiii 
pang  of  conscience  afterward,  thongh  he  knows  her  woA 
was  not  up  to  the  mark,  but  the  compensation  lias  h«a 
Oenuine  talent,  like  truth,  oannot  be  extingnishsd.  II 
outs  its  own  channels  and  makes  its  own  way,  whila  ob- 
stacles are  its  disciplinep 

It  is,  therefore,  not  of  this  first  and  flneat  organinlioa 
that  we  here  write.  It  is  of  the  mnltitade  of  aspiriig 
yonng  women  who,  with  faith  in  their  aspiratioB%  on 
realize  a  higher  life  than  the  material  and  mechaaiesL 
Some  of  the  rarest  natures  are  of  this  typa 

Not  great  nor  greatly  gifted,  bnt  with  that  sasosptifaa- 
ity  to  impressions  and  that  power  of  delicate  appreeisftioa 
which  ranks  next  to  the  creative  ability — while  this  typs 
of  women  are  not  of  the  heroic  order,  not  of  the  stfiif  of 
which  the  poets,  the  novelists,  the  reformers  are  madfl^ 
they  have  yet  that  beautiful  gift  of  interpretation  which 
should  be  cherished  and  developed,  rather  than  reprosnd 
with  the  feeling,  that  there  is  no  outlook,  no  soope  for  its 
development  For  to  her  who  is  fitted  to  andertike  aoy 
work,  the  opportunity  comes  suddenly  and  sorely. 


MOONSTRUCK. 

«  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  mooa 
by  night"  This  besotifal  viyrse  expresses  the  bslioC 
common  in  ancient  daysb  that  the  moon  eKeroisas  a  bsl^ 
ful  infiuence  upon  those  exposed  to  herdireoi  n^iu 

In  modem  times  the  pemioioas  inflaenoe  of  the  mosft 
has  been  donbted,  and  even  denied.  Bat  whatever  the 
influence  of  the  moon  in  the  temperate  zones,  within  the 
tropics  it  is  very  injurious  to  sleep  exposed  to  its  rays, 
especially  when  at  the  fulL  On  a  voyage  to  the  anti- 
podes, when  near  the  line,  a  Maltebe  sailor,  who  was  a 
most  comical  fellow,  slept  for  some  hours  on  the  boom 
with  his  face  toward  the  full  moon.  Ou  awaking  in  the 
morning,  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  his  face  were 
contracted,  so  that  every  attempt  to  speak  was  attended 
with  the  most  ludicrous  contortions.  Feeling  sure  that 
something  was  seriously  wrong,  he  spoke  to  another 
sailor,  who,  supposing  that  as  usual  he  was  at  his  odd 
tricks,  burst  out  into  langhter*  Off  he  went  to  another, 
with  exactly  the  same  result  The  poor  fellow  now  got 
into  a  rage,  thereby  adding  not  a  UtHe  to  the  Indiow' 
ness  of  the  scene.    A  fa  the  Inilli  dawned 
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the  oiptaia  and  offloers  of  the  vesseL  The  doctor  gave 
him  some  medioine,  the  masoles  gradnallj  relaxed,  and  in 
the  oonrse  of  a  week  our  Maltese  friend  was  well  again. 

Some  five  or  fcix  years  ago,  when  sailing  from  Tahiti  to 
Mangaia,  a  little  boy  of  nine,  in  perfect  health,  was 
thoughtlessly  placed  by  his  nurse  in  his  berth,  the  slant- 
ing beams  of  the  moon  falling  on  his  face.  Next  morning 
he  was  feyerish  and  ill,  and  it  was  two  or  three  days 
before  he  was  himself  again. 

On  the  island  of  Aitutaki  a  natiye  woman  was  watching 
night  after  night  for  the  return  of  her  husband  from  the 
island  of  Atiu.  "Whilst  doing  so  one  night  she  fell  asleep, 
the  moon's  rays  jwuring  upon  her  face.  On  awaking  she 
felt  ill,  and  her  eyes  were  drawn  on  one  side.  Consider- 
able interest  was  felt  by  the  islanders  in  her  case.  Even- 
toaUy,  howeyer,  her  eyes  were  restored.  These  facts 
illustrate  the  injury  done  to  human  beings  by  the  moon 
in  the  tropica.  Yet  I  never  heard  of  insanity  or  death 
resulting  from  this  cause.  It  is  well  known,  however,  in 
tropical  countries  that  the  moon's  rays  occasion  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  flesh  and  fish. 

A  number  of  bonitas  having  been  caught  one  evening 
near  the  line  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  spoil  was  hung  up 
in  the  rigging  of  the  ship,  and  was  thus  exposed  to  the 
moon  through  the  night.  Next  morning  it  was  oooked 
for  breakfast.  Symptoms  of  poisoning  were  soon  ex- 
hibited by  all  who  partook  of  it — their  heads  swelling  to 
A  great  size,  eta  Emetics  were  promptly  administered, 
and  happily  no  one  died« 

The  natives  of  the  South  Pacific  are  careful  never  to 
expose  fish — a  constant  article  of  diet  in  many  islands— to 
the  moon's  rays  by  any  chance.  They  often  sleep  by  the 
eeeshore  after  fishing,  but  never  with  the  face  uncovered. 
The  aboriginals  of  Australia  do  the  same  as  well  as  they 
oan  with  their  fishing-nets,  etc.  A  fire  answers  the  same 
purpose.  May  not  the  injurious  influence  of  the  moon 
(in  addition  to  her  beauty  and  utility)  account  for  the 
almost  universal,  worship  of  that  orb  throughout  the 
heathen  world  ? 


me.  Soon  I  was  made  only  too  painfully  certain  of  the 
presencd  of  some  of  the  most  objectiooable  companions  of 
man  in  all  lands.  One  well-known  species  swarmed  over 
me  with  pertinacious  purpose  ;  another  kind  of  a  more 
lively  nature,  in  their  excitement  at  the  dihcovery  of  a 
thin-skinned  subject— a  decided  variety  from  the  leathery 
negro  integument— skipped  about  with  playful  glee  pro- 
specting here  and  there  as  the  humor  suggested  ;  then, 
to  crown  the  whole,  before  I  left  that  wretched  bunk,  a 
creeping  sensation  set  in  about  the  roots  of  my  hair,  which 
at  first  made  me  imagine  it  was  about  to  stand  on  end 
with  horror  of  my  situation,  but  which,  alas  !  turned  out 
to  be  a  still  more  real  aggravation  of  my  tortures. 


AN  ARAB  DHOW. 

Imaqine  a  curiously  shaped  boat,  partially  covered  in, 
high  in  the  stern  and  low  at  the  bow,  suggesting  to  a 
nervous  mind  a  treacherous  purpose  of  diving  beneath  the 
first  advancing  wave.  There  is  a  very  heavy  lateen  sail 
held  up  by  rotten  ropes,  which  occasionally  startle  the 
erew  and  passengers  by  breaking  and  letting  their  whole 
burden  crash  down  upon  the  deck.  The  water  leaks  in  at 
every  i>oint  indiscrimioately,  requiring  four  men  to  bail 
night  and  day.  There  arj  eighty  passengers,  where 
aeoording  to  Western  notions,  thirty  would  be  a  super- 
abundant cargo.  From  stem  to  stern  there  rises  a  combi- 
nation of  abominable  smells,  truly  sickening ;  the  rot- 
ting wood  of  the  dhow,  the  accumulated  grease  and  filth 
of  ^yeaxa^  the  bilge-water,  and  the  effluvia  from  the  per- 
apiiiog  skins  of  the  crowded  negroes — all  contribute  their 
quota  to  an  eflioot  which  words  cannot  describe.  Such 
were  the  horrors  which  awaited  me  as  the  dhow  left 
Miklndany  behind. 

Wh^  at  last  my  usual  attack  of  seasickness  laid  me 
I0W9 1  really  felt  that  that  otherwise  unwelcome  sensut'on 
might  sometimes  be  reckoned  a  boon  and  a  blessincc  The 
wosfli  however,  was  yet  to  coma  As  night  set  in  I 
ersfll^.wUh  some  difflkmlty  into  my  camp  bedstead,  which 
we  lUi}  eoQtrlfed  to  stow  under  a  sort  of  afterdeck  (there 
w^ly  sb^Qt^bt  inohes  between  my  nose  and  the 

__k  .  _  —      J 1^^  .^^^  begun  to  doze  off  when  an 

of  stnmge  sensations  dawned  upon 


MILTOH'S  BIBLE. 
A  BiusTOL  bookseller  recently  catalogued  a  Bible  which 
is  assumed  to  have  belonged  to  John  Milton.  It  is  a  thick, 
rough  calf  qnarto  volume,  being  the  Royal  Version,  Cam- 
bridge, 1G37,  and  includes  the  Apocrypha.  On  the 
margin  of  the  page  containing  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
I.  Maccabees,  is  what  appears  to  be  an  inscription  of  sev- 
enteenth century  date :  *«  Mr.  Hartlibe  to  Mr.  Milton  sends 
hime  12  booke  of  the  Grecian  volumes,  &  is  obliged  to 
hime,  Oct  the  17. 1640.  London."  Hartlibe's  friendship 
with  the  poet  is  well  known,  the  "  Tractate  of  Education," 
1644,  being  addressed  to  Master  Samuel  Hartlibe.  On 
the  opposite  margin  of  the  same  page,  but  in  a  different 
handwriting,  and  apparently  that  of  the  great  poet,  is  the 
following  : 

"  When  that  day  of  Death  shall  como, 
then  shall  nightly  shades  prevaile— 
Boone  shall  Love  and  M aslo  faile— 
Boone  ye  fresh  turfes  tender  Blade 
shall  flourish  ore  my  sleeping  shade. 

J.  Miltonfus, 

M.A.C.  Coll." 
Under  these  lines  is  a  pen-and-ink  outline  portrait  in  pro- 
file, and  below  is  written,  "  Myself,  1640." 

On  the  marpin  of  the  opening  page  of  IL  Maccabees  is 
the  following  MS.  note,  beginning  opposite  the  eighteenth 
verse:  •* London— perhaps  je  reason  why  the  Persians 
worshipe  fire  to  this  day,  1639"  ;  this  inference  being 
drawn  from  the  purification  of  the  Temple,  as  explained 
in  that  verse,  being  conjoined  with  a  command  to  keep 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  "  and  of  the  fire." 

On  the  title  of  the  New  Testament  is  «•  Johne  Miltone, 
16,  A.M.  40." 

This  Bible,  in  1058,  belonged  to  "Jane  Beslby,"  in 
1662  to  "  Wm.  Lumley,"  in  1716  to  "Dr.  Todd,"  in  1744 
to  (General)  "Loftioe  Todd,"  and  then  passed  to  the 
family  of  Gainford  of  Ghunford.  Lewis  Gainford  has 
written  an  account  of  the  family  on  one  of  the  fljleaves, 
and  sketched  their  arms.  He  joined^  the  "  True  Chris- 
tians," or  Quakers,  in  1775,  and  died*iiisane.  A  former 
owner  has  had  the  volumo  lettered  on  the  back  "Holy 
Bible,  e  Libris  Johannis  Milton." 


In  many  i)ersono,  grief  takes  the  form  of  anger.  A 
rrond  spirit,  unwilling  to  display  itself  oovered  with  dust 
and  ashes,  uplifts  its  head  with  unbecoming  pride,  in  order 
to  conceal  that  temporary  humiliation. 

If  you  wish  a  pig  to  go  forward,  pull  it  backward  by  the 
tail  For  the  same  reason,  when  dealing  with  an  obstinate 
person,  persuade  him  to  do  just  the  zeverae  of  what  you 
want,  and  von  will  gain  your  end. 

TAcmnanTT  is  b^t  learned  among  men  who  bava  none^ 
and  loquacity  among  the  taciturn. 
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BABY. 
By  Evsn  £.  Rkxford. 

Wv  knelt  beaidd  our  baby's  bed. 

Just  at  the  break  of  day. 
And  aaw  the  annshlne  of  her  life, 

For  ever  fade  away. 

We  watched  the  blighting  bloom  of  dtath 

Fall  o'er  our  baby'a  brow, 
And  prayed  in  bitbemeea  of  heart— 

'*  God  spare  our  darling  now." 

JuBt  aa  the  Ors*^  faint  glow  of  day 

Flamed  up  the  eastern  sky. 
We  felt  the  speotre'e  presence  near, 

And  knew  that  she  nLust  die. 

I  strained  my  b«iby  to  my  breast. 

And  kissed  her  pallid  Ups; 
Oh.  bitter  pain  to  see  her  sink 

Into  death 'a  dark  eclipse  I 

8he  opened  wide  her  tender  eye«» 

And  looked  into  my  own, 
And  then  I  knew  how  dear  to  mo 
My  little  one  had  grown. 

8he  put  her  hands  into  my  hair« 

As  with  a  mute  caress. 
Then  laid  her  little  tired  head 

Upon  my  aching  breast 

The  sunshine  lit  the  eastern  sky, 

With  an  auroral  light. 
And  baby  passed  Into  the  land 

Whe^o  there  Is  no  more  night 

Her  bine  eyes  closed  in  death*s  long  sleep; 

God  bore  her  soul  away; 
And  with  the  break  of  mom  it  passed 

Into  a  perfect  day. 


THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL 
As  THE  dusk  gAthera  I  Iiear  the  first  welcome  notes  of 
the  whip-poor-will  What  close  observers  of  the  oeaioas 
are  the  birds  ?  I  doubt  i!  a  mati  tfbo  has  an  ncceptanoe 
ia  bank  is  better  poster!  la  the  calendar.  An  far  back  &s 
my  bird-register  extends  I  find  a  record  of  the  arriTal  of 
thit  nootaraal  songster  as  oconrring  between  the  8th  and  , 
loth  of  Msy.     Dr.  Brewer  claims  never  to  hsve  heard  f 


these  notes  later  than  Aogaat;    bot  Ute  in  S^pliobi^ii 
a  night's  walk  through  iha  liuldL-u   glories  ol  Uw 
Vallef,  I  have  been  cheered  bj  hie  song. 

No  other  American  bird  is  so  ab^  aod  retiriog  as 
whip-poor-will,  and  where  Is  tba  happx  oraiihologut  •] 
has  foand  his  apoiogf  for  a  nest  ?      I  onoe  s{>e(&i  pottias 
of  each  day  of  the  entire    month  of  Jnoa  iiterfihliig  to 
anoh  A  nest^  and   in    the  end    was     unrewarded.     Hi 
habitual  walker  in  the  woods  wilU  sooner  or  lal^, 
on  their  noon-da j  retreata^  bnt  it  Is   dilBofiill  to 
close  proximity. 

Thej  flj  noiselesstj  and   rapidlj,    and    beve  thai  |ii9»J 
teoling  plumage  open  which    Mr.  I>arwm    laid  so 
etresB.     All  day  long,  when  nndiainrbeil,  tEej  wfU  ml 
the  lower  branches  of  some  embowered  tree,  and  onlj  vW 
the  gloaming  deepens  do  they  come  fostUi  jnaorehafiefr- 
tumal  inseots. 

Nightly  one  used  to  oome  and  eit  on  m  lar^e  i*\ 
the  farmhouse.     I  have  stolen    Boftly  on  I  fo  withia 
feet  and  watched  him,  aa  ho  would  dart  oni  and 
insect,  returning  to  the  stone  to  en  jo  j  bia  tidbil«  afUr  Hit 
manoer  of  the  phcebe. 

His  note  is  preceded  bj  a    eort  of  el  nek*     Ai 
found  his  soog  as  be  camped  in  the  eolitiide  of  Ibe 
one  of  the  most  delightfol   foaisds  of  n&tnre, 
him  than  that  oC  the  nightingale.      Burrongbadeifldbcfli 
nest  he  stumbled    npon--two   ellipticalt  wbttialt^ 
eggs  lying  upon  dry  leaves  ;  and  tbongh  be  rel&fiied  to  it 
daj  after  day,  it  was  always  a    taak   to  eeparale  the  M 
from  her  surround iDgs,  though  be  atood  wilhin  a  hwkd 
of  her,  and  knew  just  where  to  look  lor  her* 

Muaioiana  have  frequently  attempted  fo  write  out  ihi 
songs  of  birds.  Wilson  Flagg  has  lltna  erabahned  fbi 
songs  of  nearly  all  our  feathered  minstrels^  Bandd  hs 
done  kindred  work  for  the  nightingale.  In  Che  aeeeid 
qnartet  of  the  Minuet,  Mozatt  incorporated  llie  tmkkot 
the  domestic  fowl;  while  Haydn,  in  hie  tweoiielh 
tet,  gives  the  joyous  note  that  annouooea  \  newUd 


Tbxrb  is  a  certain  distance  at  which  opiniooa*  as  wEl 
as  statues,  must  be  viewed. 

Is  the  presence  of  a  mother*  we  feel  Ibat  our  ebtld 
has  not  all  departed. 

Htpogbist— The  world's  tacil  acknowledgment  cf  I 
superiority  of  virtue. 
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A  WHITED   SEPULCHRE. 

By  M.  T.  CALDOR 
Chapter  IX. 
A  robsb's  hoofs  Fttttg  ont  sharply  on  the  hurd  gravel  of  |      **That  abeurd  Mr.  Carliogford   ia  keepiog^  hia  word,*' 


the  avenne  the  next  moroing  at  The  Towers,  while  vet     she  m armored,  aoftly,  and  bliuihed  again  as  aba  followed. 


timdew  was  on  flower  and  shrub  and  turf. 

Maude,  onlj  half  awake^  heard  it,  and  roused  enough  to 
paU  back  the  eartains  of  the  window  by  her  bedside. 

The  room  oommanded  a  view  of  tne  avcnne  gate,  and  as 
ftbe  0a£ed  a  warm  glow  spread  oyer  her  face,  and  a  sparkle 
abode  OQt  of  the  dark  eyes  which  speedily  dispelled  the 
dsopj  lanRUor  in  ihem. 

Vol  XIV.,  Ka  6-45. 


till  it  was  lost  to  view,  the  atiaight,  lithe  figure  which  sat 
upon  the  gallant  ohestnnt  with  a  centaur's  ease  and  grace, 
**  He  has  really  gone  for  the  flowers.  I  wonder  what  he 
wiil  bring  me  I  Bnt  I  will  wear  a  white  moixdng  robe, 
and  then  anything  will  hartnonizd." 

She  was  still  blushing  and  smiling  when  she  WOllt  1 
again  to  wh&t  was,  indeed,  ft  beauty  sleep. 
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Geoffrey  Oarlingford  meanwhile  rode  on,  full  of  life  and 
hope  and  joyfnlnesa.  He  lost  nothing  of  the  deligbtfal 
freshness  of  the  air,  the  beantj  of  the  fresh  foliage  still 
twinkiiug  with  its  morning  bath.  He  heard  every  twitter- 
ing o  ill  umong  the  leafy  boughs*,  and  listened  to  the  carol- 
ing from  the  birds  far  np  in  the  shining  blue  above  him. 
Aod  his  own  heart  was  as  blithe  and  gay. 

'*!  am  a  Incky  fellow  1"  sang  that  heart,  exultantly. 
"Life  is  going  to  fling  its  golden  prizes  all  into  my 
hands.  Ojlonel  Trente  is  pleased  with  me,  Miss  Thorn- 
ton is  gracions — everything  is  lovely."  And  he  tonohed 
the  gallant  chestnut  lightly  and  bounded  forward  again, 
irolhng  out  a  college  chorus  as  he  flew. 

His  destination  was  a  pretty  lakelet  situated  midway 
between  the  two  high  roads.  He  took  as  straight  a  line 
as  was  possible,  taking  the  fences  and  hedges  lightly,  in  a 
fashion  that  delighted  the  chestnut  far  more  than  the 
farmers  of  the  vicinity,  for  occasionally  he  swept  through 
the  edge  of  tall  grass  or  grain. 

Arrived  at  the  water's  edge,  he  tied  his  horse,  and 
boldly  waded  in  till  he  had  secured  the  loveliest  of  the 
water-hlies,  which  floated  there  like  ivory  cups  alive  with 
incense  for  the  gods. 

He  had  brought  a  botanbt*s  tin  case,  and  was  careful  to 
moisten  the  moss  within  ere  he  curled  the  long  stems  into 
place  and  dexterously  set  the  blossoms  within. 

"Beautiful  Mande^  they  are  worthy  of  your  accept- 
ance I"  he  murmured,  as  he  inhaled  a  rapturous  breath 
before  closing  the  case. 

Then  he  was  up  and  off  again,  more  impetuously,  if 
possible,  than  ever.  At  all  events,  he  almost  ran  down  a 
slender,  black-robed  woman,  who  was  slowly  crossing  a 
stile  which  lay  in  his  path.  He  pulled  back  his  horse 
until  the  chestnut  was  upon  his  haunches,  and  seeing  the 
woofan  dart  out  of  the  way  with  a  hysterical  cry,  in  such 
spry  fashion  as  to  give  assuranoa  of  no  bodily  damage, 
Geofirey  begun  to  laugh,  and  then  to  scold,  almost  in  the 
same  breath* 

But  at  the  flrst  sound  of  his  voice  the  woman  came 
rnnning  back.  She  showed  to  him  a  thin,  worn  face, 
-with  a  pair  of  eyes  whose  blue  looked  faded  and  bleached 
out  by  many  tears. 

"  Geoflfrey,  oh,  my  darling,  is  it  you  ?"  she  cried, 
stretching  out  her  hands  eagerly. 

The  gay,  debonair  smile  faded  off  from  his  fresh  red 
lips.  A  frown  kuit  the  shapely  brows  out  of  their  frank 
beni/?nity. 

"  What  1"  he  said,  rou(?hly  ;  *'t/ou  hero  ?" 

'*Oh,  Geoffrey,  I  didn't  mean  you  Bhould  soo  me.  In- 
deed I  didn't  mean  to  come  in  your  way  at  all,"  she  cried, 
tremulously. 

**  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  you 
down  here  in shiro  ?" 

•*  Because — because " 

She  stopped,  and  burst  into  a  little  passion  of  nervous 
tears.     Then,  diying  them  hastily,  she  added,  pleadingly  : 

•'Oh,  Geoffrey,  I  was  famishing  for  a  si^ht  of  you.  I 
couldn't  bear  it  any  longer.  I  thought  I  could  keep  out 
of  sipht,  and  yet  see  you  walking  or  riding  by,  and  bo 
satisfied  with  that.     And  so  I  will." 

The  handsome  young  Viking's  face  was  sulky. 

•*  I  wish  you  would  learn  to  be  reasonable,"  ho  growled, 
wliile  he  switched  viciously  with  his  riding-whip  at  a  bush 
nrar  him,  and  made  his  horse  prance  and  curvet  with  im- 
p  (tieuce. 

•*  Oh,  Geoffrey,  have  I  not  tried  ?  Huve  I  not  borne  a 
great  deal  ?"  she  pleaded. 

'•  It  was  yonr  own  doing.  You  shouM  have  counted  the 
oost,"  retorted  he,  half  contemptuously. 


A  passionate  pain  showed  itself  on  the  wommn*s  pslfii 
face. 

*'  Ah  I  I  should — ^I  shonld  !"  she  answered.  Tehemently. 
"And  I  thought  I  had.  But,  oh  1  I  never  dreamed  it 
would  be  such  torture.  QeoSxej,  jon  are  hard  to  me;  I 
am  your  own  mother,  and  I  love  yon  better  than  my  life— 
a  thousand  times  better.  I  woiJd  die  to  insareyonr  ha|h 
piness.  Ah,  me  1  it  woald  be  so  much  easier  than  to  hn 
in  this  fashion.  Yon  promised  to  come  and  see  me  before 
you  left  Oxford.  I  feared  somethiDg  had  happened  to 
you.  I  went  almost  wild  with  a  mother's  terror  and 
agony  until  your  letter  came." 

Her  emotion  did  not  seem  to  affect  him  in  the  least ;  but 
the  soft  red  lips  under  the  tawny  mustache  curled  thai- 
selves  into  a  sneer  as  he  said,  ooldly : 

*'  A  woman's  silly  axoitement  I  I  wish  you  would  kua 
common  sense." 

**  Geoffrey,*'  she  oried  out,  in  as  sharp  a  voioe  as  if  suf- 
fering bi^neath  some  cramping  pain,  '*  how  indifferent  yoi 
seem !  Oh,  my  boy — my  handsome  boy,  whom  I  ha?i 
idolized  from  the  first  moment  you  were  laid  in  mj  ami^ 
don't  tell  me  that  you  no  longer  love  your  mother  I** 

The  voice,  the  look,  the  pale,  thin  hands  lifted  implor- 
ingly toward  him  might  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone. 

But  Qeoffny  Carlingfozd  looked  more  annoyed  thia 
softened. 

''Nonsense,  mother!  Don't  go  into  heroics,  I  beg  of 
you.  Of  course,  I  love  you.  But  to  show  it  at  present  ii 
to  be  tabooed.  Bemember  that  you  put  me  upon  this 
path.     Po  you  wish  me  to  turn  back  now  ?*' 

*'  No,  no.  But  you  must  have  pity  upon  me,  and  give 
me  a  loving  look  or  word  when  you  can.  You  will  nenr 
know  what  it  has  cost  me,  Geoffrey,  to  give  you  up^ 
Sometimes  when  my  hungry  heart  is  wild  with  its  longing 
I  say  to  myself  that  it  is  my  punishnient  for  the  dt:C«it" 

"  If  you  love  me  so  much,  you  ought  to  be  happy,  know- 
ing that  I  am  on  the  highroad  to  fortune,"  he  said,  eare- 
lessly,  filliping  the  head  from  a  nodding  daisy  in  the 
grass  with  his  riding-whip  while  he  spoke. 

'*  You  are  down  at  his  grand  house.  I  have  seen  it.  1 
took  a  look  at  it  yesterday,  and  said  to  myself  that  thcco 
people  with  whom  I  am  staying  little  guessed  that  tie 
handsomest  and  most  gallant  gentleman  there  was  my 
Geoffrey — my  own  son.  How  grand  you  look  this  mo- 
ment, Geoffrey!  Not  the  finest  gentleman  there  can  equal 
you,  I  know.  My  darling,  my  darling,  I  buy  it  for  you 
with  my  very  heart's  blood,  it  seems  to  me  1" 

**As  I  said  before,  mother,  at  the  first  it  was  yonr 
doing  and  not  mine.  But  now  that  it  has  begun,  there  it 
no  turning  back.  I  dare  say  you  might  have  secured  me 
this  same  pv  sition  and  told  the  truth  at  the  bepiuninfr. 
But  what  has  begun  must  be  carried  out  Colonel  Trente 
would  never  forgive  the  deception," 

•*  Alack  1  Sometimes  I  think  that  myself,  and  oh,  if  it 
might  have  been— if  it  might  1"  she  moaned. 

•*  Y(.u  torment  yourself  needlessly.  "Why  can't  you  be 
patient  and  contented  ?" 

**  Because  I  love  you  so,  Geoffrey.  Because  I  linn  per 
so  for  a  kind  word,  a  loving  look  from  my  boy.  I  do  Lot 
think  of  my  poverty,  nor  my  hard  work ;  no,  not  even  of 
my  loneliness,  only  of  my  longing  to  see  you,"  she  pleaded. 

He  looked  at  her  impatiently. 

•*  You  must  go  away  from  here.  I  cannot  have  you 
stay.  You  betray  yourself  and  me  by  every  look  and 
gesture.  "VShy  c.n't  you  be  content  to  wait  till  every- 
thing is  safe  ?" 

"  Haye  you  any  assurauce  from  Colonel  Trente  T*  die 
ask^d,  auTiously. 

<'Not  yet ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  invited  dovv 
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test  his  liking  for  me.    I  feel  confident  of  winning  his 
good  will  and  affection,  if  jou  will  only  keep  away." 

"And  when  he  shows  (hat  you  have  won  him  OTor; 
when  yon  are  acknowledged  as  his  adopted  heir,  then— 
then  Geoffrey,  will  you  tell  him— will  you  take  me  for 
your  mother  then  ?** 

"  Of  course,  the  moment  it  ia  safe.  I  would  have  told 
"him  hefore,  but  you  would  not  allow  it  Now  it  is  too 
late  to  acknowledge  sach  a  deliberate  deception,  at 
least  until  I  am  secare  in  my  position  there.  And  I 
Assure  you  I  feel  confident  of  success.  Come,  now,  be  a 
^ood  little  mother,  promise  me  to  go  away  from  her<». 
Here,  take  a  kiss,  and  tell  me  if  you  don*t  think  your 
Geoffri  y  will  make  as  fine  a  master  as  any*  of  the  old 
Trentes  have  done,  there  at  The  Towers  ?" 

He  suddenly  changed  his  manner.  A  sonny  smile 
glinted  over  his  handsome  face— the  smile  which  so  few 
women  would  be  able  to  resist — and  bending  down,  he 
lifted  her  up  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  twice,  and  then  put- 
ting her  gently  back,  he  laughed  gayly,  an  J  shook  out  the 
reins. 

Away  flew  the  chestnut,  and  lifting  his  hat  as  he  dis- 
appeared, Geoffrey  Oarlingford  vanished  from  his  mother's 
sight  8he  sat  down  there  in  the  highway  and  cried 
heartily. 

And  yet  as  she  wiped  away  the  tears  finally,  she  smiled 
proudly,  and  murmured  : 

"  Oh,  how  handsome  he  is  !  There  is  no  one  like  him. 
What  a  grand  gentleman  he  makes— my  noble  QeofTroy. 
I  must  mind  him  ;  yes,  I  must  miud  him.  Colonr.l 
Trente  must  not  know  who  I  am.  No  one  must  know 
until  Geoffrey  is  secure  in  his  position  there." 

And  then  slowly  and  thoughtf  ally  she  turned  back  upon 
the  highway,  and  made  her  way  over  to  one  of  the  cottages 
on  the  cross  ttreei 

The  owner  of  the  cottage,  a  etont  worliingman  with  liis 
shovel  on  his  shoulder,  came  out  of  the  door  just  as  sl.e 
approached  it  , 

*' Good-morning,  Mrs.  Carr,"  he  said,  respectfully. 
•*You  be  like  all  the  rest  of  the  town's  folk,  off  early 
admiring  the  green  turf  and  the  flowers,  I  snppcse.  My 
missis  says  she  never  knew  the  beat  of  such  silliness.  But 
I  tell  her  it's  just  the  oddnea<i  to  you  that  the  town  sij^hts 
would  be  for  her.  But  your  breakfast  has  been  waiting 
half  an  hour  and  more." 

••I'm  sorry  to  muke  so  much  trouble.  I  mistook  my 
way  over  the  fields,  and  it  made  me  long  r  back," 
answered  she.  "But  Til  make  it  up  to  your  wife,  for  Til 
trim  that  bonnet  f  )r  her,  bv-and-by,  which  troubled  her 
so  much  yesterday." 

And  she  who  had  called  herself  Mrs.  Carr  when  she 
came  down  seeking  lodgings  a  week  before  went  in 
hastily  and  ate  her  breakfa^it  quietly,  and  taking  the  nl>- 
bons  and  bonnet,  she  established  herself  at  the  window, 
where  she  could  obtain  a  view  both  of  tho  highway  aud 
the  cross-road  alno. 

Her  deft  fiug^rs  performed  tlieir  work  in  a  fashion  that 
elicited  waim  tucomiums  from  tho  housewife. 

•*  My,  wbat  a  master-hand  you  aro  at  a  biw,  Ms.  Carr  1 
That's  a  regular  beauty  now." 

Mrs.  Gorr  smiled  languidly. 

«•  It  is  my  business,"  she  said.  "  I  work  in  a  miUiuer's 
shop  half  the  tima" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see ;  that's  why  your  clothes  all  have  such 

m  gentlewoman's  look,  tbough  they  be "    The  woman 

paused  with  natife  delioaoy. 

Mn.  Oarr  filled  in  the  gap. 

••Thon^  they  am  well  worn  and  thin  ?  Yes,  I  am 
foor ;  I  work  Idr  my  living,  and  have  hard  work  to  get  it 


sometimes.  But  I  will  treat  myself  to  a  breath  of  country 
air,  ai  you  see  I  have  done  now.  If  any  of  your  friends 
want  their  bonnets  made  or  trimmed,  I  shall  be  gkd  to 
do  it,  for  then  I  can  stay  longer." 

"I'll  speak  to  'em,  surely.     When  they  see  how  smart 
you've  made  mine  they'll  be  sare  to  bring  some  of  theirs." 

Mrs.  Carr  gbnoed  down  at  the  well-worn  dress  she  wore, 
and  sighed.  Was  she  thinkiug  of  Geoffrey's  fine  appear- 
ance and  his  handsoma  allowance  from  Colonel  Trente  ? 
And  did  it  occur  to  her  that  a  very  small  portion  of  his 
superfiuous  trinkets  would  keep  her  in  warmer  shawls 
aud  fresher  dresses  ?  No  ;  to  do  her  justice,  she  had  no 
reproaches  of  this  sort  for  Geoffrey,  even  in  her  thoughts. 
If  she  grieved  for  anythiog,  it  was  that  the  fine  stitching 
she  did  for  him  could  not  be  on  finer  linen,  and  still  all 
her  own  gift  That  the  hose  she  knit  must  be  of  worsted, 
and  not  of  silk.  Colonel  Trente's  money  was  bestoired 
upon  his  proUg4,  and  to  be  used  for  him  solely.  But  she 
could  not  give  up  her  boy's  love,  all  of  it,  not  even  to  Col- 
onel Trente.  And  every  cold  glance  or  irritable  word 
from  him  cut  her  to  the  heart  She  was  not  a  woman 
of  strong  character,  but  her  affection  for  this  ouly  child 
redeemed  her  from  real  weakness.  She  was  able  to  nerve 
herself  to  the  most  desperate  thing  that  was  possible  for 
her — that  is,  giving  up  this  boy  out  of  her  daily  life,  by 
means  of  this  very  idolatrous  love  for  hiuL  When  she 
heard  that  Colonel  Trente  was  looking  about  for  a  young 
relative  entirely  free  from  home  ties,  though  of  the  most 
distant  relationship,  to  whom  he  might  give  a  gentleman's 
education,  her  heart  leaped  up  with  joy,  even  while  it 
throbbed  with  the  anguish  of  separation. 

'*  If  Geoffrey's  mothc  r  stands  in  the  way  of  this  great 
good  for  him,"  she  said,  "his  mother  shall  disappear." 

And  thus  it  liappenod. 

Pel  haps  she  might  havo  faltered  had  she  realized  how 
every  year  of  Geoffrey's  life  was  to  lift  him  farther  and 
further  from  her.  But  while  she  acknowled«. ed  all  the 
bitterne'S  and  trial  for  herself,  she  had  never  yt-t  faltered 
in  her  l)elief  that  she  had  done  well  and  wisely  for  the 
youth  himself. 

And  now,  though  she  sighed  often  at  first,  she  soon  di8« 
perked  the  melancholy  in  exultant  visions  conjured  up 
by  an  active  imagination  of  the  handsome  youth  moving 
then  at  Trente  Towers  among  the  prondest  and  noblest  o( 
the  county. 

Geoffrey  meantime  galloped  back  to  the  mauFtion,  and 
as  ha  rode  up  the  avenue  caught  a  glimpse  of  Colonel 
Trente  coming  from  the  stables,  and  of  Miss  Ihomtou  on 
tho  veranda. 

**Bo  sure  to  rub  him  down  well,  John,"  he  said  to  the 
groom,  who  took  the  chestnut  from  him.  "He  was  full 
of  liio  this  morning,  aud  gave  me  a  fine  gallop.  So  he 
may  be  a  little  warm.  An  I  doesn't  that  buckle  chafe  a 
iiitla  hack  of  tho  ear  ?  I  wi>h  you  would  see  if  it  can't  be 
lo^  ^eMed." 

Eo  did  not  appear  to  know  that  Colonel  Trente  was  in 
heating,  but  takiog  the  ca^e  from  tue  saddle  walked  on 
brisitly  towurd  the  hons*. 

••  Thou  htfal  for  his  horse  and  fond  of  an  early  canter," 
holilo(]niz  d  Malcolm  Trente.  "  Excellint  traits  for  a 
country  squire,  both  of  them.  I  like  this  young  man  €X- 
ct^eiiiiRlv." 

Geoffrey,  with  cheeks  a«low  and  eyes  bright  and  clear, 
ran  lightly  around  to  the  v*Tanda. 

Miss  Thornton  was  there  ia  a  white  morning-robo.  SI  n 
looked  both  eager  and  interested. 

«•  Your  flowers.  Miss  Thornton,  for  the  morning,**  he 
said,  RTHyly,  and  opening  the  cus^  held  it  ont  for  her  toseo 
the  great  ivory  caps,  which  seemed  all  quivering    "^ 
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life,  as  they  were  brimmed  with  perfomep    She  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  delight 

*'How  beantifnl  1  how  perfeotij  beantifal  I"  she  said, 
bIowIj.     **  And  yon  have  taken  ail  this  tronble  for  them." 

''Do  I  look  as  if  it  had  been  a  trouble?"  he  asked, 
taking  off  his  hat  again,  and  fanning  himself  lightly 
with  it 

She  could  not  refuse  this  challenge,  so  she  lifted  her 
eyes  from  the  flowers  to  the  handsome  face,  all  aglow  with 
joyousness. 

It  was  a  dangerous  task.  The  white  Uds  fell  hastily,  and 
a  delicate  pink  flushed  her  cheeks. 

**  No,  you  do  not.  You  have  had  your  reward,  I  suppose, 
from  the  birds  and  the  flowers  and  tne  morning  zephyrs. 
Still,  I  thank  you  very  much.*' 

"I  shall  have  my  reward  ^hen  I  see  you  wear  them. 
Have  you  faith  in  my  discretion  now  ?  Are  you  afraid 
for  to-morrow's  flowers  ?"  he  asked. 

**Xo,"she  answered,  softly;  "but  it  will  be  a  pretty 
problem  to  wake  to,  tlie  wondering  what  they  will  be." 

"I  know  what  I  shall  bring  for  your  dinner-dress,"  he 
sold,  with  a  saucy  smile.  '*  And  they  shall  become  you  as 
well  as  the  water-lilies  do.  Might  I  see  the  smaller  one  in 
your  hair,  just  there  above  your  ear  ?  Thank  you.  It  is 
perfect,  as  you  said.  Not  the  flower  alone,  but  both — 
the  face  and  the  flower,  gracefully  complimenting  each 
other.  I  wonder  is  it  not  time  for  the  breakfast-bell  to 
ring  ?    I  am  most  unromantically  hungry. 

And  then  he  went  forward  to  meet  the  troop  of  ladies 
who  appeared  at  the  French  windows  of  tbe  little  drawing- 
room  beaido  the  breakfast-room,  and  rallied  them  merrily 
upon  their  tardiness. 

Algernon  Thornton  found  his  daughter  still  alone  upon 
the  veranda  ;  but  such  a  soft  gleam  of  happiness  shone  in 
her  eyes,  and  such  tranquil  peace  was  about  the  bright  lips, 
that  he  said,  as  he  kissed  her : 

*'  You  ore  enjoying  this  visit,  Maude.  I  am  very  thank- 
ful.    Oh,  I  hope  he  will  be  fond  of  you." 

She  started  a  little,  and  blushed  lightly. 

*'I  did  not  suppose—I  did  not  think  that  you  noticed, 
papa,"  she  began. 

"As  if  I  ever  failed  to  watch  your  conquests,  child,"  he 
interrupted,  playfully.  "But  really  I  have  most  vital 
reasons  for  wishing  you  to  win  Colonel  Trente's  good- 
will.' 

Another  little  start 

It  was  not  Colonel  Trente  of  whom  Maude  Thornton 
was  thinking,  for  whom  she  blushed  so  becomingly. 

'*  I  like  him  very  much.  I  think  he  must  bo  a  grand 
man,  papa." 

"Be  your  most  charming  self  while  here,  Maude,"  ho 
said,  tenderly,  and  proudly  gave  her  his  arm  as  he  heard 
the  breakfast-bell  summoning  those  who  wero  ready  for  it 
to  the  morning  repast 

She  paused  a  moment  at  a  mirror  to  see  that  the  beau- 
tiful lily  was  in  fitting  place  amidst  the  waves  of  lace  at 
her  breast,  and  saw  a  pair  of  bright-blue  eyes  go  promptly 
to  it  as  she  took  her  seat  Mrs.  Thornton  would  not  ap- 
pear for  an  hour  yet,  so  her  father  took  Maude  to  her  seat 
beside  the  host. 

"My  daughter  has  had  her  draught  of  morning  air, 
Malcolm.     Sho  keeps  up  the  old  fashion,  you  see." 

The  host's  eye  came  with  genial  look  to  the  graceful 
figure,  the  highbred,  beautiful  face.  Then  it  fell  npon 
the  lily  still  thrilling  with  the  living  whiteness  and  vivid  Iif« 
of  the  morning  as  it  gleamed  out  from  the  foamwork  of 
lace  A  shadow  fell  upon  his  face,  and  he  looked  over 
to  Algernon  Thornton  with  come  hidden  meaning  in  his 
glance. 


"Ay,"  he  ndd,  '<ihe  old  iMhioii,  Indaed.  Beutilnl 
women  and  lilies  I  oould  taka  my  OAih  iluift  ounm  fna 
the  pond  by  'LoTen'  Betmitk*  MIm  Thonlon;  udit 
beoomes  you  rarely.'* 

The  young  lady  uniled  and  bowad*  fanl  faar  faths  bit 
his  lip  nervously,  and  than  akillfully  lad  the  fealk  npoa  i 
topio  just  then  exciting  much  infeaiaat  in  the  naighbnr- 
hood. 

But  before  breakfast  was  over,  ha  eonttivad  to  aiy,  ia 
an  undertone : 

"Don't  wear  water-lilies  again,  Mandai  I  did  sot 
notice  yours ;  they  have  painful  aaaociationa  lor  OoloDel 
Trente." 

Maude  put  up  a  hand  to  oareas  the  flower,  and  thon^: 

"  No,  I  shall  not  need  to  wear  water-liliaa  again.    He 
will  bring  another  flower  to-mortow,  and  I 
silly  I  am  to  wonder  so  much  I— what  it  will  baw" 


OHAPTEB  X. 

GoFFBEY  CAniiiNOFOBD  had  been  more  fhnn  two  wtcta 
at  Trente  Towers,  and  waa  already  so  thoroughly  fmiliir 
with  everything  and  every  one  oonneeted  with  th^  calift^ 
and  was,  moreover,  so  plainly  a  favortte  evezywhaic^  tbst 
he  might  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  secretly  lobkiDg  iqion 
himself  as  the  chosen  heir  to  all  ita  grand  poaailiilitiaa  and 
rich  possessions. 

<*  I  like  the  young  man,  Bogers,"  said  Malcahn  Ttets 
more  than  once  during  that  fortnight  *'  Ha  ia  a  amrny* 
dispositioned  fellow,  and  brightena  everything  and  < 
body.  I  think  he  will  prove  to  be  a  wise,  kind, 
man.  Still  I  do  not  forget  to  takeaecoont  of  the  laet  tfcst 
he  is  naturally  on  his  best  behavior  before  meu  I  trait  to 
yon,  Roger,  to  find  him  out" 

<*  I  have  my  eye  on  him,  sir,"  returned  Boger. 

But  his  master  noticed  that  he  committdd  ti*m^if  to  bo 
judgment  upon  the  youth. 

"I  wonder  much  where  my  Heidelberg  student  lotten,** 
said  Colonel  Trente,  presently.  *'  I  imagine  he  little  bds* 
pects  what  vast  interest  he  has  in  putting  in  a  prompt 
appearance  here." 

But  that  verv  afternoon  Philip  Markham'a  oard  vu 
brought  into  Colonel  Trente's  library,  and  its  owner 
quietly  followed  it 

He  explained  the  delay  by  saying  that  he  had  be«n 
called  upon  to  assist  an  Englishwoman  in  sodden  tronbla. 
He  did  not  flatter  himself  that  his  tardy  appearmaoe  was  of 
any  account,  except  as  he  should  have  shown  a  pitxapt 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  one  who  had  l^een  ao  kind  to 
him. 

<<  I  cannot  well  express  my  thanks  for  yonr  generous 
assistance,  Colonel  Trente,"  Philip  went  on  to  my, 
earne^ttly.  "  But  I  trust  that  you  will  give  me  aoma  work 
to  do  in  return,  which  shall  prove  more  oonolnaiyely  than 
words  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  debt  I  owe  yon.'* 

There  was  a  manly  rin^  in  these  words  which  tooohed  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  Malcolm  Trente's  nature,  ■^  he 
answered,  kindly. 

*'  We  will  dispense  with  thanks,  if  yon  pleaae.  And  as 
to  work,  that  can  be  talked  over  later.  Now,  I  wish  joo 
to  enjoy  a  little  holiday  at  Trente.Towers.  Be  aure  and 
consider  yourself  as  welcome  and  as  honored  as  any 
among  my  guests." 

Still  when  the  young  man  went  away  with  Boger  to  the 
rooms  allotted  him.  the  master  of  the  honae  acknowledged 
that  the  newoomer  had  not  made  ao  faTorable  an  im* 
pression  u%  the  first  claiment  upon  hii  hoapltality. 

The  truth  was  that  Philip  was  stiU  abaorbad  in  Tiolat't 
exporience^  and  hia  thoughts  were  pieoccapied  and  giam 
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It  had  been  very  hard  to  leave  her  with  Miss  Van  Ben- 
thnysen  after  he  saw  the  doll  despair  in  the  piteona  ejes 
that  tamed  their  last  appeal  to  him,  as  he  aaid  good-by. 
The  look  haanted  him,  and  the  sorrowfol  fate  of  the 
gentle  girl  weighed  heavily  npon  his  heart 

Besides,  he  felt  uncertain  and  nneasy  abont  Miss  Van 
Benthnysen's  treatment.  While  he  had  a  secret  assor- 
anoe  that  in  the  end  she  meant  to  be  kind,  he  had  seen 
enongh  of  her  fittnl  temper  and  abrupt  ways  to  guess 
how  trying  a  companion  the  might  be  even  for  an  equal, 
and  how  tyrannic«d  a  task-mistress  she  was  for  a  depend- 
ent, poor  Mitkins's  cowed  face  and  frightened  demeanor 
plainly  attested.  His  thoughts,  therefore,  were  busy  with 
Violet's  prospects,  and  with  the  obscurity  which  seemed 
to  hang  over  the  identity  cf  the  mysterious  aunt.  How 
4X>ald  he  be  light-hearted  and  gay,  even  though  brought 
thus  suddenly  into  this  cheerful  circle  ?  The  sight  of 
these  other  girls  so  tenderly  cared  for,  so  happily  circum- 
0tanced»  hurt  him,  with  the  remembrance  of  her  desola- 
tion. 

His  preoeouration  of  thought,  however,  did  him  this 
aervioe :  It  quite  removed  any  self-oonsciousness  or 
timidity  which  might  naturally  have  come  to  one  so  little 
aconstomed  to  the  i^ociety  of  fashionable  ladies.  So  that 
he  zeoeived  his  introduction  to  Oolonel  Trente's  gnests 
"with  ease  and  dignity. 

The  young  ladies  were  thoroughly  delighted  with  his 
advent.  Hete  at  last  was  a  cavalier  who  would  be  some- 
times at  their  service,  and  not  always  at  Miss  Thornton's 
beck  and  nod. 

Belle  Ohilson  went  so  far  as  to  insist  that  at  the  end  of 
the  month  every  one  would  pronounce  Philip  the  hand- 
■omer  man  of  the  twa 

''It  is  not  a  face  that  strikes  you  at  once,"  she  said, 
•agadonsly,  nodding  that  curly  head  cf  hers;  *<but  it 
grows  upon  you.  Jnst  see  what  clear,  honest  eyes  he  has. 
They  do  not  flash  out  a  blue  splendor  that  dazzles  yon 
from  a  good  look,  but  they  meet  yours  frankly  and 
honestly.     They  have  nothing  to  conceal." 

Philip  knew  nothing  of  this  partisanship.  Ho  met  the 
whole  company  with  frank  politeness,  and  did  his  best  to 
promote  general  enjoyment  This  was  his  duty  to  his 
host,  and  the  thought  originated  and  ended  his  interest. 

But  wL.  t  was  Violet  Younge  doing  over  there  at  the 
Bookery,  where  Miss  Van  Benthuysen  held  such  grim 
reign  ?  Was  she  grieving  that  sensitive  heart  of  hers 
away,  and  pining  and  sickening  under  the  dreary  desola- 
tion upon  her  ? 

This  was  the  eager  questioning  clways  in  his  mind, 
from  which  the  most  flattering  attentions  of  these  more 
fortunate  maidens  conld  not  divert  him. 

He  did  not  find  many  opportnnities  for  any  serlons  talk 
with  his  host,  but  the  first  he  obtained  he  used  promptly 
to  make  a  plain  statement  of  his  expenses  at  Heidelberg, 
and  to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible  the  results  he  had 
obtained  from  his  study  there. 

*'  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  I  was  able  to  save  from  the 
generous  sum  jou  allowed  me  last  year  for  traveling  and 
vacation  expenses.  I  made  the  tour  of  the  Tyrolese 
mountains  with  a  party  of  Germans  on  foot  And  I  was 
amazed  to  find  how  inexpensive  they  were  able  to  make  it ; 
and  yet  we  obtained  a  far  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  inhabitants  than  1  could  have  done  in 
oar  English  fashion,  at  treble  the  cost" 

**I  dare  say,"  answered  Malcolm  Trente,  secretly  com- 
pelled to  admire  the  young  man's  frank  and  honest  ways. 
'^'It  is  a  very  good  sign  that  you  are  not  in  debt,  cer- 
uainly,'* 

^i  iuiF^  not  toachcd  the  amoviut  of  money  obtained  by 


that  last  draf^,  and  have  still  a  respectable  earn  left  tnm 
the  previous  supply.  Will  you  allow  me  to  consider  4 
my  capital  for  the  start  in  life^  air?**  aaked  Fkd% 
eagerly. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  gave  it  to  yoa  ontrighk  It  ia  ymt% 
not  mine.  I  must  confess  that  there  are  tew  yonng  nsa 
who  would  not  have  scattered  it  all  and  bean  leadj  far 
more." 

*'  Could  I  be  so  ungrateful,  ao  dishonest  aa  that  T*  b^pa 
Philip.  "Do  I  not  owe  enough  to  you  already  I  Bs> 
siden,  I  won  a  few  prizes  at  the  Universitj,  and  t^  tbl 
means  obtained  my  faw  extravagances." 

He  smiled  as  he  touched  a  pair  of  flue  oameoe  Hiat  ba^ 
toned  his  linen  eu£Es,  and  the  intaglio  in  his  aatin  cravat 

For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  Colonel  Traoti  it 
wonder  how  it  fared  with  his  Oxford  proii^  in  that  r^ 
spect  Geoffirey  had  accepted  a  twenty-pound  note  Mbm 
he  had  been  at  The  Towera.  Now  that  hia  attenlioBVif 
recalled  to  the  fact,  he  remembered  this.  He  had  la- 
tended  offering  the  same  to  Philip,  but  in  the  pzeoeeapsr 
tion  of  his  mind  had  forgotten  it  He  gave  a  more  aaiasil 
examination  to  the  quiet,  sedate  face  beaide  him«  sai 
liked  it  better  the  more  he  gazed. 

**  Yon  must  put  away  all  feelings  of  indebtednaai^  mj 
friend,"  he  said,  kindly.  "What  I  have  done  for 70m  bis 
been  done  for  your  mother's  sake.  To  be  sore,  I  knev 
her  but  a  very  little,  but  that  little  won  my  bighast  re- 
spect And  I  have  a  plentiful  income,  with  few  dmdk 
claims  upon  it  I  want  you  to  enjoy  thia  little  hoUdty 
free  from  anxious  thoughts.  There  is  a  gray  horae  in  tbs 
stables  especially  for  your  use.  I  hope  you  are  fond  of 
the  saddler 

"I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be,  bnt  it  will  require  a  littts 
practice,  for  I  am  more  used  to  my  two  feet  of  late  yssit 
than  to  any  other  method  of  locomotion,*'  returned  Phififk 
*'  Indeed,  I  shall  improve  your  offer  to  ride  over  to  Mka 
Van  Benthuysen's." 

"  Miss  Van  Benthuysen's  I"  repeated  Colonel  Trents^  ia 
some  astonishment  "  How  did  you  make  her  acqaaiat* 
anoe,  pray  ?'* 

**  She  was  a  fellow-traveler  from  Heidelberg.  I  took 
charge  of  her  and  of  Mitkins,"  explained  Philip. 

Colonel  Trente  laughed. 

"She  found  a  youthful  cavalier.  Why,  Imoatgoovsr 
with  you  and  make  my  call.  Has  her  temper  impiOf«4 
by  foreign  travel,  I  wonder  ?" 

*'It  is  a  rough  burr,  rather.  Bnt  I  think  there  k  a 
sound,  sweet  meat  inside,  sir,"  replied  Philip,  iw*iil^n|f 

•*  We  will  ride  over  before  dinner  this  very  day.  "Whv, 
could  they  have  got  the  Bookery  in  order  in  ao  ahorft  s 
time  ?    I  must  invite  her  here. "      - 

Philip's  heart  bounded. 

Would  the  invitation  include  Violet  Younge?  Wb^ 
might  not  this  pleasant  society  acoompliah  for  her  ?  Ht 
spoke  promptly  : 

''She  brought  a  young  lady  with  her,  a  young  Engliak 
girl  whose  father  died  very  suddenly  there  in  Heidelberg 
Do  you  know  any  family  of  Younges  in  thia  vioinity,  si.  f 
The  father's  name  was  Horace  Younge." 

Had  Malcolm  Trente  showed  any  sign  of  intereetL  Fhilis 
would  have  told  him  the  whole  story.  But  he  did  not 
On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  preoccupied  and  abetiaelsi 

•*  Younge  ?  I  don't  recall  any  one  of  that  name^**  ki 
said,  listlessly,  and  then  he  added,  muainglj  :  «« Poor  Wm 
Van  Benthuysen!  I  dare  say  you  are  right.  An^  ||  fi 
not  strange  she  was  soured  and  embittered.*' 

And  then  he  stared  away,  and  was  loat  in  a  deap  m 
painful  re  very.  ^^ 

Philip  did  not  venture  to  interrupt  it^  bat  aat 
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taming  over  the  loose  engrayiDg^i  lying  on  the  table  beside 
bim. 

Qeoih*^  Oarlingford  came  in  and  fonnd  them  sitting 
thns.  He  gave  one  swift  look,  and  then  oame  forward 
with  that  bnghf,  persnasive  smile  of  his. 

''My  dear  Colonel  Trente,  we  are  missing  yon  sorely. 
The  riding  party  are  setting  out,  and  I  hope  Brown  Royal 
i^  to  lead  OS.    We  shall  bsr  dull  enongh  without  yon." 

**  Do  yon  care  for  me  ?  With  so  many  young  people  I 
Bhonld  ratber  expect  to  be  de  irop/*  answered  Colonel 
Trente. 

"It  conld  not  possibly  be  the  same  without  yon,  sir," 
replied  Oeofifrey,  with  that  smiling,  deferential  look  of  his 
whioh  carried  such  subtle  flattery  with  it. 

"  I  will  order  Brown  Royal  and  Gray  Charlie  saddled, 
and  when  we  return,  Mr.  Murkham,  we  will  turn  in  at  the 
Cookery  and  make  our  call.  Roger  will  attend  to  you  if 
jou  need  anything,"  said  Colonel  Trente,  rising  from  his 
Beat  and  throwing  off  his  Abstraction. 

"Thank  you,"  rejoined  Geoffrey  Cailingford,  and  what 
a  gennine  look  of  tender  solicitude  he  managed  to  throw 
into  his  gay  blue  eyes  as  he  laid  one  shapely  hand  for  a 
single  instant  on  their  host's  shoulder !  "  Ah,  my  dear 
Oolonel  Trente,  I  thank  you  for  going,  for  you  looked 
weary,  almost  sad.     The  ride  will  do  you  good." 

Malcolm  Trente  smiled  back  and  felt  a  warm  thrill  at 
his  heart 

What  an  engaging  young  fellow  this  was !  Ah,  if  it 
«onld  really  be  his  own  boy — his  rightful  heir  I 

Geoffrey  went  back  to  his  preparations  for  the  ride.  As 
Le  oame  out  with  a  gold-mounted  riding-whip  in  his 
Land  he  passed  Roger,  who  stood  at  a  window  looking 
down  into  the  courtyard,  where  Philip  Markham  was 
mounting  Gray  Charlie. 

"Roger,  my  man,  who  is  this  fellow — this  Markham  ? 
He  mounts  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  horse  and  saddle 
Dcfore. 

"  He  has  been  a  close  student  at  Heidelberg  for  four 
years,  and  had  no  chance  for  riding,  sir." 

"  He  struck  me  as  lacking  something,"  snepred  Geof- 
frey. "I  wonder.^  if  he  could  be  a  gentleman  before. 
Now  I  understand." 

'*  What,  sir,"  said  Roger,  in  the  most  respectful  tone. 
"  Nothing  particular,  only  you  know  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  first  impression.  The  fellow  knows  nothing  of  good 
Bo'oiety.  How  very  kind  Colonel  Trente  is  to  invite  him 
here  I  I  dare  say  now  that  he  has  borne  the  fellow's  ex- 
penses there." 

K'i  spoke  in  a  tone  of  cold  contempt,  beneath  whioh  was 
also  a  little  show  of  anger. 

It  was  Geoffrey's  firdt  mistake  at  Trente  Towers. 
He  looked  upon  Boizf^r  as  a  common  servant,  and  »lii 
not  deign  to  oonciliato  him,  or  to  seek  his  good  opinion. 
Besides,  he  never  suspected  that  the  oLl  mim  could  be  his 
master's  confidant  in  regard  to  his  own  affairs. 

"Tes,  sir,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  had.  I  know 
he  has  educated  two  young  men.  This  may  be  one  of 
ihem."  answered  Roger. 

Gi^offirey  went  off  with  a  dawning  uneasiness. 
"He  has  educated  another  young  man.  By  Jove, 
then,  he  may  not  yet  have  decided  in  my  favor  1"  soJilo- 
qnized  he.  "But  surely  I  can  distance  such  a  stupid 
fellow.  I  must  be  very  diplomatic,  and  lose  nothing  of 
the  hold  I  already  have." 

The  hones  were  being  brouorht  from  the  stables,  and 

^  4he  bftronohe  was  already  filled  with  the  elderly  ladies, 

'  ^hen  PhiUp  rode  oat  of  the  courtyard,  having  recovered 

Us  MM  at  tbia  old  pastime  of  his  boyhood,  and  mastered 

Asgirftof  tiMgmy. 


Maude  Thornton  was  superb  in  her  black  velvet  dress 
and  dancing  white  feathers,  mounted  on  an  animal  whose 
coat  almost  matched  the  velvet  in  hue  and  gloss. 

Geofirey  wheeled  to  her  side  to  say  a  few  eager  words, 
then  rode  gayly  to  the  host. 

"  Colonel  Trente,  Miss  Thornton  bespeaks  you  for  her 
attendant  If  we  ride  three  abreast  it  gives  two  ladies  to 
each  cavalier.  Two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  in  each  line. 
I  am  left  over,  and  will  skirmish  from  front  to  rear  as 
emergency  requires." 

"The  young  coxcomb  knows  that  he  is  never  so  hand- 
some as  when  mounted  on  a  horse,"  laughed  Colonel 
Trente,  as  he  turned  his  head  to  watch  the  chestnut  and 
its  graceful  riler. 

Maude  Thornton  followed  his  eyes  and  smiled,  alsa 
Geofirey  was  in  high  spirits,  and  gave  an  unusual 
amount  of  his  attention  to  the  other  ladies.  He  cantered 
to  and  fro,  dropping  a  friendly  observation  or  a  gay  jest 
here  and  there,  and  without  seeming  to  do  it,  he  called 
every  one's  attention  to  his  splendid  horsemanship,  and 
challenged  universal  admiration. 

Even  Molly  Chilson  colored  with  pleasure  when  ha  rode 
beside  her  for  a  little  time,  and  talked  in  that  low,  musical 
tone  which  hinted  such  subtle  flattery  through  the  most 
commonplace  words. 

Philip  Markham  had  probably  the  least  agreeable  im* 
pression.  For,  though  it  was  evidently  done  in  a  good- 
natured  manner,  and  seemingly  through  the  most  friendly 
interest,  he  could  not  help  perc3iving  that  the  slightest 
awkwardness  or  blunder  on  his  own  part  was  promptly 
perceived  by  Geoffrey  Carlingford,  and  in  one  fashion  or 
another  instantly  called  to  general  notioe. 

"  Take  care,  Markham  ;  a  good  horseman  never  holds 
his  rein  like  that     The  hurse  may  shy  or  trip." 

And  the  next  instant  it  would  be  in  the  most  patron- 
izing tone : 

"You  are  getting  on  very  well.  Murk  ham  ;  but  pray, 
don't  stoop  so  much.  Nothing  is  more  unsightly  than  a 
stooping  rider." 

"  All  right,"  answered  Philip,  irritated  at  length  into  a 
retort  "I  will  try  to  improve  the  opportunity  which 
provides  a  riding-master  gratis.  I  dare  say  that  a  few 
days'  experience  under  your  instruction  will  bring  me  out 
presentable. " 

"  The  cub's  vanity  is  a  little  wounded,"  laughed  Geof- 
frey, in  an  undertone,  to  Maude  Thornton.  "  I  thought  I 
wonld  try  to  make  him  passable  in  appearance,  if  he  is  to 
ride  much  in  our  company." 

"  You  k  pt  a  horse  at  Oxford,  I  judge,"  observed  Colo- 
nel Trente,  dryly,  "  but  Mr.  Markham  assures  me  that  he 
has  not  been  mounted  for  half  a  doaen  years.  They 
worked  him  too  hard  at  Heidelberg,  or  else  he  chose  to 
put  the  exponsr  into  books.  I  am  surprised  that  he 
should  do  so  welL" 

Geoffrey  shot  a  watchful  glance  toward  the  speaker's 
face.  Diil  he  know  how  much  of  the  income  allowed  him 
for  University  expenses  bad  really  gone  toward  the  keep- 
ing of  a  splen  MX  thoroughbred  ?  And  was  he  aware  of 
a  certain  unpaid  bill  still  lying  in  the  livery-keeper's 
hands,  awaiting  collection  ? 

He  decided  that  it  was  wise  to  leave  Philip  to  his  own 
devices,  and  began  talking  eagerly  to  his  fair  companion 
about  the  beauties  of  the  country  lying  immediately 
under  their  view,  and  expatiating  eloquently  upon  the 
sound  pltasures  of  country  life. 

And  presently  Colonel  Trente  was  smiling  npon  him  in 
restored  good-humor.  If  he  had  a  hobby,  this  was  it 
And  the  young  fellow  had  been  quick  to  learn  the  lesson, 
and  to  guess  its  favorable  bearing  apon  hia  Qm^^a^mMaai* 
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A  brisk  gallop  down  a  long  desoent  broke  np  all  con- 
Tonation  sooa  after  this,  and  when  they  gathered  together 
agaioy  with  cheeks  flushed  with  exeroise  and  eyes  bright- 
ened with  the  pleasure  of  it  all,  Colonel  Trente  had 
dropped  behind  and  joined  Philip. 

"  If  we  are  to  make  that  call  npon  the  Rookery,  Mark- 
ham,  we  should  leave  the  party  here.  The  ladies  will  ex- 
cuse you  for  an  hour  or  so.  And  we  shall  be  home  in 
season  for  dinner,"  he  said,  and  led  the  way  iato  the 
right-hand  road,  while  the  others  took  the  left 


Chapteb  XL 

*'It  looks  like  a  pleasant  drive,  sir/'  said  Philip,  with  a 
■igh  of  relief,  when  he  found  himself  alone  with  Colonel 
Trente  upon  the  shady  road* 

Colonel  Trente  smiled. 

"  I  see  you  were  not  sorry  to  escape.  I  fear  your  at- 
tendance upon  the  ladies  is  scarcely  congenial." 

"  I  think  it  is  rather  that  I  am  pleased  to  be  on  my  way 
to  the  Bookery,"  answered  Philip,  frankly. 

"So  you  found  Miss  Van  Benthuysen  that  attractive? 
She  must  have  mellowed  with  age." 

"  Perhaps  she  has  shown  me  the  most  agreeable  phase 
of  her  character,"  began  Philip!  "  I  confess  to  a  secret 
attraction  toward  her,  even  when  I  am  angry  and  indig- 
nant with  her. " 

"And  even  that  is  nothing  to  astonish  one,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right  She  can  be  very  hard,  very 
overbearing." 

"Oh,  I  hope  not  1"  ejaculated  Philip. 

"But  she  was,"  reiterated  Malcolm  Trente. 

Philip  sighed,  for  he  was  thinking  of  Violet  Younge. 

Colonel  Trente  sighed,  and  he,  too,  was  thinking  of  a 
fiiir  young  girl  at  Miss  Van  Benthuysen's  mercy.  Bat 
the  one  man's  thoughts  were  in  the  future  and  the  other's 
in  the  past 

Then  they  rode  on  silently,  alike  lost  in  pensive 
thought 

The  bouse  was  not  a  particularly  imposing  one,  a 
heavy,  rambling  structure  with  a  patched  look,  from  the 
efforts  of  different  generations  to  make  improvements. 
But  the  avenue  and  grounds  were  magnificent,  and  they 
were  in  fine  order.  The  people  left  in  ohnrge  had,  for 
many  years,  had  no  other  field  of  active  labor,  and  so 
while  the  rooms  of  the  great  mansion  had  been  closed  up, 
and  only  opened  for  semi-annual  cleaning  from  dust  and 
cobwebs,  the  grounds  outside  had  received  all  possible 
care. 

As  they  rode  around  the  broad  sweep  of  fir-bordered 
avenue,  Ptiilip  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  dress  upon  a 
side  verandift,  before  which  a  pair  of  peacocks  were  strut- 
ting in  regal  pride. 

"Sbe  is  still  here,  at  all  events,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
his  heart  gave  a  sudden  throb  of  joy. 

Colonel  Trente's  face  had  grown  paler,  and  there  were 
lines  about  his  lips  which  suggested  a  stem  control  held 
over  him  to  keep  down  some  inward  tremor.  But  he  led 
the  way  unf;dteringly  up  the  long  flight  of  steps,  and  he 
touched  the  glittering  ring  held  in  the  great  lion's  mouth 
with  a  firm  grasp  which  sent  the  summons  ringing  out 
resonantly. 

The  footman  appeared  promptly,  and  led  the  way  to  a 
small  parlor  opening  off  the  veranda.  The  French  door 
was  half  way  open,  and  just  outsi.le  a  basket  of  gay  wools 
betrayed  the  neighborhood  of  feminine  presence. 

The  man  went  out  into  the  hall  again  with  their  cards, 
but  in  a  moment  they  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  veranda 
without  and  his  low.  murmuring  voice. 


Then  came  a  little  silvery  cry. 

"Oh,  Miss  Van  Benthusyen,  he  is  here.*'  And  a  mors 
discordant  voice  broke  in  sharply. 

"  Malcolm  Trente  I  I  certainly  did  not  szpeoi  that  Bs 
still,  you  silly  child ;  you  would  like  to  fly  in  to  bim,  like 
the  tamed  bird  to  the  master's  hand,  but  yon  shall  not  do 
it.  Bemain  here ;  if  I  think  it  proper  I  will  send  him  oat 
here." 

Philip  flushed  guiltily,  and  gknoed  aakanoe  ftt  his  com- 
panion. But  the  ktter  was  standing  before  a  small  water- 
color  view  which,  framed  in  ebony  and  gold,  stood  upon 
the  mantel  His  face  was  deadly  pale  and  working  eon- 
vulsivefy. 

Philip  started  toward  him  in  deep  oonoem,  bof;  st  the 
instant  Miss  Van  Benthuysen's  tali,  thin  flgnze  sppeand 
at  the  French  window. 

She  swept  forward  without  a  glance  at  Philiii. 

"Malcolm  Trente,  I  am  gUd  to  see  yon  in  my  1 
again." 

He  turned  and  passed  a  hand  hastily  aoioss  Ids  1 
if  he  thought  he  might  thus  wipe  out  the  signs  of  i 

"Valeria,  I  am  more  glad  to  meet  yon  then  to  be  In  thb 
house,"  he  answered.  "  You  see  that  I  am  not  yet  Strang 
enough  to— see  that" 

He  pointed  toward  the  piotura 

Miss  Von  Benthuysen  knit  her  Inows  togethsr  In  s 
frown. 

"  It  was  a  foolish  freak  of  mine  to  bring  it  out*  bnl  I 
meant  it  for  my  own  discipline.  I  did  not  think  dt  yaoi 
seeing  it  I  remember  now,  you  were  here  when  it  was 
painted." 

"Yes,  I  was  here." 

And  the  deep  voice  had  almost  a  sob  In  it. 

She  stared  at  him  gloomily  a  moment,  and  then  Unghsd 
her  shrill,  mocking  laugh. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  "  how  much  stronger  women  sie  than 
men,  when  the  real  test  is  applied  !  /  conld  see  it  snd 
never  shrink." 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "but  the  meaning  is  not  the  same  for 
you." 

*'t^it  not  ?    Look  again,  Malcolm  Trente." 

How  her  eyes  flashed  I  What  a  deadly  aoom  was  in 
them  as  she  pointed  her  long  thin  finger  at  an  opea  box 
beneath  the  picture,  in  which  sparkled  a  ring  set  with 
diamonds. 

He  looked,  and  yet  did  not  seem  to  be  enlightened. 

"You  men  are  all  selfish  monsters,"  she  aaid  again,  in 
that  clear,  cold  voice.  "I  understand  at  a  glanoe  all  that 
the  picture  said  to  you ;  what  soft  looks  it  conjured  np ; 
what  mild,  sweet  words  it  spoke  to  you,  and  how  the 
ghost  of  the  prt>sent  stalked  in,  and  laid  its  freezing  finger- 
tip upon  the  glowing  vision  of  the  past  But  yon — ^yon 
need  me  to  tell  you  in  so  many  words  that  there  ia  the 
bethrothal  ring  which  once— fond  fool  that  I  was — I  kissed 
with  such  mad  devotion. 

He  looked  nt  her  a  moment  pitifully.  Then  he  moved 
toward  her  with  outstretched  hand. 

"  My  poor  Valeria  I  And  all  these  years  you  have  kept 
a  Bcorufui  front,  and  borne  the  bitter  grief  alone." 

Philip  Markham  had  hitherto  remained  transfixed  with 
astonishment  at  this  strange  interview.  He  caught  a 
nervous  breath  now,  and  slipped  out  of  the  still  half-opened 
door. 

Wliat  a  sweet  relief  it  was  to  see  the^nracefnl  figure  there 
on  the  veranda,  with  loosely  clasped  hands  and  eager,  ex- 
pectant face,  upon  which  a  smile  broke  radiantly  when  he 
appeared.  It  was  like  coming  out  of  a  nightmare  into  a 
happy  home  scene. 

It  did  not  seem  to  him  at  that  moment  that  they  eoul^ 


"  X  did  not  ask  her*     I  liave  not  spoken  jet  i^ ith  her* 
Bat  I  knew  joa  were  here,  and  I  came/*  he  answered. 

•*I  hope  alie  will  not  be  angry,"  faltered  Violet  Younge, 
[  glanoing  appreh^nsiTely  at  the  glass  door. 

••Are  Toa  so  afraid  of  her?"  ho  asked,  sorrowfully. 
*  Tell  me*  ia  she  unkind  to  joa  ?'* 


*'I — don't  tinderstand  other— ladies.  1  don*t  Kke 
ladies,  I  am  afraid/'  Ha  tried  not  to  smile,  and  only 
sucoeeded  beoanse  he  hastened  to  coTer  it  with  speech. 

**  It  is  a  pity  yon  have  not  had  more  of  other  girls*  soci- 
ety, Bj*and-liy  yon  will  scold  me  if  I  aay  that  they  are 
not  as  agreeable  companions  as  men." 
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"Bnt  I  know  they  ar«  not  I  shall  always  know  it," 
the  retortfd,  promptly.  **I  have  tried  so  hard  to  please 
Miss  Van  Benthnyseu,  but  I  cannot  find  out  what  it  is  she 
likes.  Stie  says  one  thing  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  she  scolds  if  I  follow  exactly  what  slie  told  me 
then.  Men  are  not  so.  If  I  once  find  ont  what  they  like 
I  am  sure  about  it  Do  all  women  say  things  they  do  not 
mean  ?  Miss  Van  Benthnysen  makes  me  fairly  tremble 
sometimes,  beneath  the  biting  words  she  speaks,  and 
when  I  cry  she  says  trhe  did  not  mean  it" 

•*I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Philip,  slowly,  in  real  distress 
at  the  sitQdtion.  "I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  really 
hotter  for  you  quite  yet" 

*' And  you  have  found  nothing— no  word  from  my  Aunt 
Anne  f  I  must  give  up  all  hope  of  her  ?"  she  asked,  with 
quivering  lips. 

"I  can  hear  nothing.  But  I  have  had  little  time  at 
my  command.  No  one  knows  of  her  at  Trente  Towers. 
I  shall  inquire  anxiously  wherever  I  go.  Yes,  it  is  really 
generous  and  kind  in  Miss  Van  Benthnysen  to  keep  you 
bere^  to  give  you  this  safe  home  while  your  prospects  are 
so  nne«rtain.  Try  to  think  of  th&t ;  and  remember,  too, 
that  she  has  had  some  great  trial,  which  has  left  her 
soured  and  embittered.  But  under  all  her  eccentricities  I 
do  believe  that  she  has  a  kind  heart,  and  that  she  means 
to  be  a  good  friend  to  you.  Promise  me,  dear  Miss 
Yonnge,  that  you  will  try  to  like  Miss  Van  Benthnysen." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  will  ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  try  all  the  time. 
Bnt^oh,  Mr.  Markham,  tell  me,  is  there  anything  strange 
aboat  my  eyes  f " 

"About  your  eyes,**  he  repeated,  looking  smilingly  into 
the  lovely  blue  orbs  nptnmed  so  wistfully  to  his.  "  Why, 
yes,  they  are  the  match  for  your  nama  Do  you  want  a 
compliment.  Miss  Violet  ?" 

*'  Bat  sometimee  when  she  is  talking  to  me  so  kindly 
and  pleasantly,  all  at  once  she  will  meet  my  eye;*,  and 
atart  back  as  if  they  had  struck  or  stabl)ed  her.  Then 
she  will  spaak  her  bitter,  sarcastic  words,  as  if — as  if— I 
had  done  something  deservirg  punishment.  And,  indeed, 
I  cannot  tell  what  my  eyes  have  done." 

*<  Why  should  you  blame  the  poor,  innocent  eyes  ?  It 
is  a  strange  idea  1" 

*'Ah,  but  it  is  true.  And  it  was  po  with  papa.  Bnt 
then  he  told  me  what  it  wan,  because  they  hurt  him  with 
their  look  of  my  mother.  I  have  been  so  thankful  to  you 
that  you  have  never  seemed  to  mind  them,"  she  added, 
^rtloady. 

'  Haven't  I !  I  am  not  so  sur^*.  They  have  haunted 
11. e  every  niorht  of  this  week.  But  then  I  bear  no  iU-will 
to  the  eyes  themselves." 

And  Philip  langhed  softly  to  himself. 

••And  T.  u  wi.^h  me  to  stay  here,"  she  asked,  presently, 
•*  if  Mi-ts  Van  Benthnysen  will  keep  me  ?' 

**I  o  rtninly  do — that  is,  if  she  will  keep  yon  in  kind- 
ne<58.  I  would  not  have  you  miserablo  here  by  means  of 
cmel  treatment  But  it  is  a  safe  home.  Y<  n  will  gnin 
mnoh  experience,  and  she,  perh^pg,  m/iy  be  softene<l  and 
oonciliateil,  How  happy  it  wonld  make  me  to  8ce  her 
learn  to  love  you  as  she  ought !  How  much  good  it  wonld 
do  her,  and  what  a  benefit  it  might  be  for  you  !** 

The  blue  eyes  opere  1  widely. 

•*/ might  do  Mis^  Yin  Benthnysen  po^.l  !"  she  re- 
peated, slowly.  ••That  seems  too  preposter  us  to  be- 
liova" 

•*  But  it  is  what  I  hope  for,"  persisted  Philip,  peroeiv- 
ing  that  the  new  idea  was  a  pleasing  one. 

••  Oh.  I  will  try.  You  wisb  it  so  much,  I  ought  to  ao> 
€Omplish  it  somehow  *' 

**  Then  I  am  sure  yoa  will  succeed.    Now  let  me  teU 


you  about  the  great  house  where  I  am  yiaiting;  I  think 
it  will  amuse  yon.  How  I  wish  you  might  be  one  of  tiia 
guests  there  I  What  a  benefit  it  might  be  to  you  besidaL 
And  yet  I  am  sure  I  would  not  like  you  muoh  ehangsd, 
Mies  Violet" 

••  Ah,  you  are  so  kind  to  me  I"  she  said  ;  "no  one  will 
ever  be  like  you." 

••  Wait  till  you  see  a  ycung  Apollo  who  is  fuming  all 
the  heads  of  the  young  ladies  over  at  Trente  Towen. 
How  you  will  laugh,  then,  in  supreme  disdain  at  this 
unsophisticated  opinion  of  yours." 

The  sweet  lips  set  themselves  firmly,  the  great  bine 
eyes  looked  up  f  ^.'arlessly  to  his  as  she  returned  : 

'•  There  may  be  an  Apollo  or  a  Naroieans,  I  dare  say.  I 
don't  know  ;  I  don't  care  ;  but  you— you  are  Philip,  my 
king,  my  king  I" 

••If  tbat  is  so,  the  king— this  king  will  wear  no  JUur  <k 
lin,  no  rose,  no  thistle  or  shamrock  upon  his  breast  He 
will  claim  the  modest  YioUt" 

Philip's  face  was  all  aglow  as  he  said  it,  but  the  giri's, 
though  very  happy,  was  as  calm  and  still  aa  a  Snnaisr 
lake. 

He  took  her  little  hand  in  his,  and  lifting  it  to  his  Hpit 
dropped  his  first  kiss  upon  it 

•'ify  Yioht,"  he  said,  meaningly,  "while  this  Philip  is 
the  kin?  he  claims  his  Yiolet     Will  you  remember  that  ?" 

•*  As  if  I  could  ever  forget  it,'*  answered  she,  and  yet  so 
artlessly,  with  such  a  childlike  smile,  that  it  did  not 
seem  qnite  the  triumph  his  jubilant  heart  had  hoped  for. 

••I  wonder  if  we  ought  to  go  in,"  he  said,  presently, 
his  thoughts  reverting  to  that  strange  tableau  he  bad  left 
behind  him  when  he  stole  forth.  '•!  wonder,"  he  added, 
inwardly,  ••  what  it  all  mean.^  ?" 

While  the  thoaght  was  still  in  his  mind.  Miss  Van  Ben- 
thnysen's  tdl,  angnlar  form  was  seen  emerging  from  the 
veranda  door,  and  b«  hind  her  followed  Ck>lonel  Trenta 

••Well,  gallant  sir,  yon  gave  the  younger  lady  the  fiiat 
greeting.  That  is  natural,  I  suppose,"  said  she,  "bnt  I 
hope  my  fellow-passenger  is  well  and  happy.  Colonel 
Trent;^,  this  is  my  yonthful  friend.  Miss  Violet  Youngeu" 

Colonel  Trente  advanced  with  a  polite  smile  upon  hit 
face,  bnt  his  expression  was  listless  and  absent 

Yiolet  timidly  extended  her  hand,  and  lifted  her  sweet 
young  face  to  look  into  his. 

He  had  almost  toadied  her  hand  when  bis  gaz9  fell 
npon  her.  Then  with  a  low  groan  he  fell  backward, 
almost  reeling  against  Pu. lip's  interposing  arm. 

••  Good  Leavens  !  GcoJ  heavens  I"  he  murmured,  with 
ashen-gray  lips. 

•*  What  is  it  ?"  c  ied  Piiilip,  in  alarm.  ••  Miss  Yan  Ben- 
thnysen, will  you  ord.r  a  glass  of  wine  ?" 

••I  know  where  it  is  I  will  bring  it  myself,  exclaimed 
Yiolet,  looking  ready  to  cry,  and  she  whispered  to  Philip, 
drearily  : 

••Oh,  these  eyes  ;  these  dreadful  eyes  of  mine  I" 

And  she  sped  away  swiftly,  bnt  was  soon  back  again 
with  a  tray  and  a  glass  of  tiine  and  a  bottle  of  water. 

Colonel  Trente  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  garden  chair, 
but  his  hand  shook  so  that  Philip  was  obliged  to  bold  the 
gbss  to  his  lips.  He  drank  it  greedily,  and  then  dosed 
his  eyes,  and  lea:  ed  his  head  back  for  a  few  momenta^ 
evi^^rtly  atrupgling  de  perately  for  composursu 

•*  Y»  u  were  ripht,  Yaleria,"  he  said,  with  a  feeble  smile, 
when  at  lencth  he  urdoeed  his  eyes;  "men  ore  weaker 
than  women.  And  I  have  had  much  anxiety  lately,  and 
am.  as  you  see,  eompleiely  unnerved  to-daj.  Pardon  m^ 
young  lady." 

He  did  i>o«  glane^  again  toward  hec.  but  If  be  Ivi' 
litlK  lor  poor  Violal  lea'-loli 
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file  long  fingers  drooping  over  those  naughty  eyes. 
Miss  Van  Benthnysen  kept  heis  npon  him  in  respectfol 
iatereet,  aad  yet  Philip  fanoied  there  ^ras  a  malioious 
qMurklo  of  triamph  in  them. 

**Tbi8  is  tbe  Miss  lounge  we  met  abroad,  Golonel 
Trenteu    Perhaps  it  will  not  be  best '' 

"  Te8»  it  will ;  oertainly,  it  will,"  intermpted  Golonel 
Treute,  in  a  stronger  voice.  "  After  the  shook  of  the  sor- 
priselbhall  fiad  oomfort  in  this  strange  likeness.  We 
ftime  out^  Miss  Yonnge,  to  inyite  yon  to  join  oar  party  at 
The  Towers.  Miss  Van  Benthnysen  has  kindly  consented 
to  oome.  She  finds  this  house  not  yet  thoroughly  dried 
from  its  long  dampness.  We  have  plenty  of  young  ladies 
there,  and  I  hope  we  can  make  you  enjoy  it  At  all 
OTents,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Markbam  will  do  his  best  to 
secure  that  end.     Will  you  come  ?" 

"I  shall  do  as  Miss  Van  Benthuysen  says.  She  must 
Ml  me  what  is  right,  how  to  behave,"  answered  Violet, 
Ifanidly ;  "  but  I  should  not  think  you  would  like  me 


**  Because  1  was  overcome  to-day  by  your  likeness  to 
ene  I  loved  very  dearly.  Nay,  my  child,  you  will  be  all 
the  dearer  for  it,  I  am  sure." 

**Then  I  will  come.     Ob,  Philip,  will  it  not  be  beauti- 

foir 

But  the  smile  was  frozen  on  the  fresh  young  lips  by  a 
withering  look  from  Miss  Van  Benthuysen's  steely  eyes. 

**  Piiilip  !  heyday,  we  are  getting  on  swiftly,  I  should 
lUnk.     Yon  will  need  plenty  of  teaching,  yonng  woman." 

Violet  stood  silent  and  trembling,  and  Pbilip  could  not 
forbear  to  interpose. 

"It  is  my  fault.  I  made  her  say  Philip  a  little  while 
i^.  We  seem  so  long  acquainted,  you  know.  Miss  Van 
Benthuysen.  Why,  you  know  very  well  I  am  as  mnch 
9k  home  with  you  as  with — an  aunt  or  a  mother,  and, 
natuarally  enough,  she  thinks  of  me  as  a " 

The  "  brother  "  be  meant  to  say  stuck  in  hia  throat ;  he 
eould  not  endure  the  word  in  this  connection. 

Miss  Van  Benthnysen  laughed. 

*<  Well,  well,  we  will  let  it  pass  this  time ;  but,  pray,  let 
it  never  be  repeated.  We  shall  pass  for  heathen  at  Trante 
Tknrers  if  we  are  not  careful.  Well,  Colonel  Trente,  I 
ttink  we  will  come  to*morrow.  I  am  thankful  to  escape, 
■ad  give  the  house  another  week's  airings  that  is  the 
tmih.  For  a  rheumatic  fever  is  no  jesting  matter,  and 
I'fe  had  all  the  acquaintance  with  one  that  I  care  for. 
Where  did  I  leave  the  ermine  cape,  Violet  ?  I  am  getting 
chilly  now." 

Violet  meekly  went  for  the  garment,  and  when  she  re- 
inmed  the  gentlemen  were  taam^  leave. 

•*  You  are  sure  that  you  are  quite  recovered,  Malcolm  ?" 
wked  Miss  Van  Benthuysen,  for  the  twentieth  time. 

**  Quite  snre,  thank  you.  Everything  will  be  ready  for 
you  to-morrow." 

The  color  had  come  again  into  his  face,  but  there  were 
lines  of  evident  suffering,  whether  mental  or  physical, 
■bout  his  lips,  and  a  cloud  in  his  eyes  all  the  way  back  to 
The  Towem^  which  was  passed  in  unbroken  silence  after  he 
■■ked: 

•*Why  did  you  not  tell  me  about  this  Miss  Yonnge 
before?** 

•<I  mentioned  her,  sir,  and  I  asked  if  you  knew  such  a 
family.  It  was  the  aunt  I  spoke  about  particulurly.  Her 
iltbcr  died  before  my  eyes." 

•'And  the  mother  f 

**She  never  knew  her  mother.  I  think  she  died  at 
yUMm  birth,  but  I  am  not  sure." 

«*BlrMig«t  strange!"  murmured  Oolonel  Trente,  and 
Idl  sfila  iftto  his  brown  study. 


Philip  had  his  own  perplexing  questioning :  What  was 
Miss  Van  Benthnysen  after  f  For  there  was  something  in 
her  scheming  brain,  he  was  certain,  to  be  set  in  train  to 
further  a  plot  of  some  sort.  He  had  read  that  malidoas 
sparkle  in  her  eye  correctly  before— how  should  he  seize 
upon  her  meaning  now  ?  And  how  should  he  compel  her 
to  iiell  him  where  to  find  the  secret  dew  to  Violet's  kin  and 
rightfnl  home?  For  that  she  knew  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced. 

Meantime,  the  equestrian  party  had  arrived  long  ago  ■! 
The  Towers. 

Geoffrey  Oarlingford  was  in  the  garden,  selecting  its 
most  perfect  blossom  for  Maude  Thornton's  dinner  ooe* 
tume.  He  heard  the  cantering  hoofs,  and  came  around  to 
a  spot  which  gave  him  a  view  of  the  dismountlng-poeib 
His  secret  uneasiness  was  thoroughly  dissipated  bj  ttiA 
first  glance  at  the  host's  grave^  tired  face. 

<«  Humph  I  not  much  enjoyment  or  satisfaction  in  that 
ride,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Fve  never  allowed  him  to 
wear  such  a  face  es  that  when  I  have  been  his  companion. 
A  stupid  lout  1  1  don't  see  that  I  need  to  be  H^rmffd, 
after  aU." 
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*'  Mrrsnrs,  send  Miss  Violet  to  me  at  onoe ;  and  take  oat 
all  those  fur  mantles  to  be  well  beaten  before  I  select 
which  I  will  carry  over  to  The  Towers,"  commanded  Miss 
Van  Benthuysen,  early  the  next  morning  when  she  re- 
turned to  her  room  from  the  light  breakfast  which  she 
allowed  herself  nowadays  in  plaoe  of  the  old  time  oup  of 
coffee  and  roll  in  bed. 

And  as  Mitkins  stopped  an  instant  to  open  those  half- 
closed,  narrow  eyes  of  hers,  she  added,  tartly: 

"  Now,  stop  and  look  at  me  ten  minutes  or  so  before  yon 
obey  my  order  I  You  are  certainly  the  most  trying  crea- 
tare,  Mitkins,  that  ever  mortal  before  endured.  WtU  you 
go  and  do  my  errand  ?  or  must  I  throw  something  at  you 
to  wake  you  out  of  your  stupor  ?" 

Mitkins  gave  a  frightened  jump,  as  if  she  seriously  ex- 
pected a  missile  to  follow  the  words,  and  darted  out  of 
the  room. 

"I  must  lay  out  my  plans,"  muttered  Miss  Van  Ben- 
thnysen. "  I  must  consider  all  things  well  before  I  make 
my  entrance.  It  is  a  streak  of  gsod  fortune  to  find  such 
a  company  assembled  there,  to  be  sure.  The  Thorntons, 
the  grand  seignor,  the  lady  wife,  the  beautiful  daughter. 
Oh,  ho  1  but  it  will  be  keen  sport  for  me  to  watch  them 
alll  And  these  two  young  men.  So,  so.  Malcolm 
Trente  has  other  ideas  now  than  to  leave  all  that  fine 
property  to  Algernon  Thornton.  Good  I  so  far  so  well. 
But  I  shall  have  lost  my  old  cunning  if  I  do  not  find  a  way 
to  further  my  favorite's  cause.  The  honest  young  fellow 
never  suspects  what  his  visit  means,  I'll  be  bound.  Ah, 
there  you  are,  Violet,"  and  she  proceeded  in  the  same 
tone,  almost  as  if  continuing  on  the  S(  lih  quy.  "  Gome 
here,  child ;  we  haven't  much  time  to  waste,  and  I  must 
have  a  serious  talk  with  yon.  First,  what  do  you  ssy, 
can  you  endure  me  any  longer  ?" 

Violet  raised  her  eyes  in  profonnd  amazement,  and  then 
dropped  them  suddenly,  and  the  color  flushed  all  her 
face. 

*'Dear  Indv,"  she  said,  sorrowfully,  **  I  am  afraid  that 
I  do  not  deserve  to  obtain  the  chance.  I  have  not  been 
grateful  enough  to  you  for  your  kindnesa  to  a  deedate 
creature  like  myself." 

<«  Tush  I"  intermpted  Miss  Van  Benthuysen,  curtly ; 
"  don*t  let*s  wsste  the  time  in  absurd  oomplimenta.  You 
haven't  grown  very  fond  of  me  yet    I  wonldn*!  pretend 
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that  I  had,  if  I  were  yon,  beoanse  I  have  a  f aoalty  of  read- 
ing through  pretence.  As  for  myself*  I  don't  know  jnst 
what  my  own  impressions  about  yon  are.  But  I  do 
know  ttda :  I  like  Philip  Markham  heartily,  and  it  will  be 
a  great  relief  to  him  if  yon  are  safely  under  my  protec- 
tion. So  at  present  I  am  caring  for  you  especially  for  his 
sake." 

Violet  looked  up  eagerly  and  unclosed  her  lips  to  speak, 
bat  Miss  Van  Benthnyseu  lifted  a  hand  to  restrain  her. 

"  Wait ;  it  is  very  impolite  to  interrupt  people  ;  when  I 
am  through  you  may  take  your  turn.  At  present  we  will 
enter  into  this  arrangement  You  are  my  guest  on  Philip 
Markham's  account  Any  thanks  to  be  given  should 
come  from  him.  Still,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  you 
for  me  to  say  that  1  am  very  capricious  in  my  likings. 
The  young  man  may  act  like  a  fool  next  week,  and  quite 
disgust  me.  Then  your  claims  would  be  rather  embarrass- 
ing, unless  I  had  learned  to  like  you  on  your  own  ac- 
count by  that  time.  I  can't  promise  anything  definite  on 
that  score ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  find 
yon  quite  useful  as  a  companion  in  Mitkins*s  place,  even  if 
I  dropped  you  from  the  rdle  of  both  guest  and  friend. 
Mitkins  is  getting  stupid  and  tiresome.  You  are  younger 
and  decidedly  brighter.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
yon  see,  I  could  hire  you  for  my  companion,  and  you 
need  not  therefore  fear  to  be  turned  out  penniless  upon 
the  world.     Now  I  will  hear  what  yon  have  to  say." 

Poor  Violet  I  her  heart  was  sinking  lower  and  lower  as 
these  hard,  cold  words  fell  in  their  sharp,  monotonous 
key  upon  her  ears. 

She  had  been  dwelling  fondly  upon  the  idea  suggested 
by  Philip — to  do  good  to  Miss  Van  Bent  buy  sen,  to  soften 
her  asperities,  and  to  stir  that  frozen  nature  with  the  re- 
deeming tide  of  love. 

The  desired  Eden  of  such  a  result  seemed  as  far  away 
now  as  the  ice-bound,  unknown  Northern  sea  from  the 
glowing  Tropic  gardens.  So  she  looked  up  sadly  and 
only  answered : 

"There  cannot  be  much  for  me  to  say.  But  I  tftn 
grateful  to  you,  and  I  wish  I  might  be  of  use  to  you." 

"  And  you  accept  the  present  situation  ?*'  demanded 
Miss  Van  Benthuysen,  looking  at  her  sharply. 

The  fair  young  head  was  drooping  ;  the  long-fringed 
eyelids  fell  upon  the  soft  cheek,  but  a  single  bright  dr<p 
slipped  through  them,  and  plashed  upon  her  clasped 
hands. 

"  Certainly,  u  iless  I  find  my  Aunt  Ann." 

"  Your  aunt  is  dead.  Have  they  not  told  you  so  ? 
Why  do  you  cling  to  such  an  absurd  hop  ?,  child  ?" 

"Because  it  seems  too  cruel  for  any  one  to  be  left  so 
desolate.  Because  something  in  my  heart  tells  me  that 
somewhere  there  is  some  one  loving?  me,  and  waiting  for 
me  to  find  her,"  answered  Violet,  with  subdued  passion  in 
her  silvery  voice. 

How  fair  and  sweet  she  looked  standinp:  there  in  hor 
girlish  grace,  with  her  bowed  hoad  and  lowered  eyes  and 
clasped  hands  I  Enough  to  have  melted  any  common 
heart  into  tenderest  compassion. 

Even  Valeria  Van  Benthuysen  seemed  touched.  She 
put  out  her  hand  to  lay  it  on  the  drooping  head,  but  the 
movement  made  a  little  rustle  of  the  silken  sleeve,  and 
Violet  looked  up,  those  wonderful  blue  eyes  flashing  full 
into  h  r  b«^nef;ictress's  face. 

The  latter  felt  ns  if  phe  had  been  struck  by  a  keen- 
edged  poni»rd,  but  she  had  wonderful  pelf-command. 
She  only  dr^w  back  her  hand,  laughed  shrilly,  and  rising 
from  her  chair,  said,  cont-^mptuously: 

"  I  am  surprised  at  mvself  for  wasting  so  muc'i  time  in 
such  sentimental  talk.     Now  let  us  go  to  work.     You  must 


have  your  tmnka  all  opened,  and  let  me  see  whal  your 
wardrobe  oontaina.  We  are  going  into  veiy  fashionaMe 
society,  even  though  we  are  to  visit  at  m  neighbor'fl  hooMi 
Tell  Mitkins  to  oome  with  xm  into  yoor  oluunber.  filio 
must  spread  out  everything  for  my  inspeotioiL  I  can 
send  an  order  over  to  town  to  anpply  any  defleiepey  that 
I  discover,  and  the  things  will  be  aent  dixeotly  to  The 
Towers." 

The  next  two  hours  were  fully  oooapied  with  this  pn>- 
oeeding.  Violet  was  somewhat  surprised  «t  the  extent  of 
the  ladj's  interest.  She  required  every  box  to  be  opened, 
every  parcel  unfolded,  and  when  the  girl  aeidt  depreest- 
ingly,  in  a  faltering  voice,  as  she  pointed  to  the  last  un- 
opened trunk,  "  This  is  papa's.  Philip  pMsked  it,  end  I 
have  never  yet  opened  it,"  Miss  Van  Benthnyaeii'fl  light 
eyes  flashed  their  iciest  glare. 

"Open  it  now.  It  should  be  thoxonghlj  Mftrahed. 
How  do  yon  know  but  there  may  be  some  oiew  to  your 
aunt  in  there  ?" 

Violet  made  no  further  objection.  She  eat  with  haadf 
clasped  as  tight  as  well  might  be,  and  lips  firmly  oom- 
pressed  to  keep  down  the  moan  that  ached  within,  while 
Mitkins's  unfeeling  hands  took  out  familiar  artidlea  of 
apparel,  and  well-known  toilet  caaea.  and  pieoes  of  hric^» 
brae  picked  up  here  and  there  in  their  long  wanderinga 
over  Europe,  and  endeared  to  her  by  ao  manj  ohildiah 
memories. 

Every  box  was  carefully  examined,  and  its  oo^tenti 
thoroughly  displayed  before  those  keen  eyes  bj  the 
patient  Mitkins.  But  the  portfolio  was  taken  into  .ICas 
Van  Benthuyseu's  own  hands,  and  sifted  ihroj^i.  jby 
those  long,  bony  fingers  of  hers. 

lb  contained  only  the  materials  for  oorre8p9ndeiiee, 
and  the  card  which  Philip  had  found  and  coj^ed^  oqp« 
taining  the  Welsh  address.  !  /  . 

"Did  he  never  keep  his  letters,  pray?"  asked  th^^unt 
explorer,  in  a  tone  of  keen  disappointment.  .'  *'\l'i: 

"No,  they  were  always  destroyed,  and  he  wishtid  me 
always  to  burn  mine,"  replied  Violet,  meekly.      .|.'     "J 

"Not  even  a  penciled  line  in  any  of  the  bob^t'^ur- 
sued  Miss  Van  Bdnthuysen,  as  angrily  as  if  ilie  nia  been 
personally  abused.  "  Incomprehensible  that  he'  sKcnild 
not  have  some  time  forgotten  his  caution.  Well;- L«r' has 
gone  on,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him.  Thai  ^  aU 
there  is  about  it     What  is  that  ?" 

Mitkins  had  opened  a  small  box  bearing  a''*Biaaie** 
shop  label,  and  a  quaint  old-fashioned  medallion  was  dis- 
played. 

Violet  started  up  with  a  stifled  cry. 

"  I  had  forgotten  it  Papa  said  it  was  for  me ;  that  I 
was  to  wear  it,  and  never  to  part  with  it,  when  he  had 
once  given  it  to  me.  Bat  he  never  gave  it  Oh,  I  will  take 
it  now  I    Give  it  to  me." 

But  Miss  Van  Bentbuysen's  claw-like  fingers  reached  in 
betveeen,  and  seized  the  trinket  before  it  reached  her 
hand. 

"  So  !  a  locket,  perhaps.     A  miniature,  possibly." 

But  she  was  disappointed.  It  held  a  Boman  mosaie  of 
tho  Forum  and  its  broken  columns. 

Sh<>  turned  it  over  slowly,  and  examined  the  raised 
wrciith  of  tlie  edge  Ciirefullv. 

"  It  is  a  clumsy  thing.     Why  is  it  so  thick  ?" 

"The  mosRic's  are  bungling,"  volunteered  Mitkins, 
"always  buiip:ling." 

"  Wlio  asked  for  your  opinion  ?"  demanded  her  amiable 
mistress,  tartly.     And  Mitkins  subsided. 

Violet  stood  with  her  hand  still  outstretched. 

But  IMiss  Van  Benthuysen  coolly  shook  the  medsUioDi 
and  even  rapped  it  smartly  upon  the  arm  of  her  obair* 
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*' Exasperating  1"  she  mattered,  ^hen  at  length  elie 
threw  it  down  apon  the  table. 

Violet  took  it  np,  looked  at  it  wiBtfnlly,  and  bid  it  in 
the  folds  of  her  dresaL 

••Well/'  broke  in  the  mistress  of  tho  Rookery,  "to 
come  back  to  the  question  of  dress.  Thanks  to  jour 
continental  observations,  joa  have  really  a  good  taste. 
Yon  will  only  need  an  evening  dress  cr  twa  Yon  will 
wear  yoor  white  dresses  and  the  black  ribbons.  I  really 
think  they  anit  yon,  especially  if  I  make  over  to  your  use 
an  amethyst  set  of  mine,  whcse  old-gold  setting  will  com- 
plete the  piotnre,  and  njake  you  quite  pansyi-^h.  Now 
then*  I  will  drive  over  to  the  town,  and  give  my  ordern. 
Pot  those  things  back  as  quickly  as  you  can,  Mitkins,  and 
cjme  diiectly  to  me  after  it  is  done." 

8ho  swept  away  as  she  spoke,  her  ermine  mantle  drag- 
ging behind  her. 

Meautime,  at  The  Towers  their  approaching  visit  had 
been  pvoolaimed,  and  produced  quite  a  ripple  of  excite- 
ment among  the  guests  gathered  there. 

•'Of  all  things  in  the  world,  I  have  most  desired  to 
meet  Miss  Van  Benthuyaen,"  declared  Mrs.  Ouilson. 
•'  Such  odd  stories  as  the  major  tells  about  Ler  1  Well,  we 
shall  have  no  lack  of  entertainment  now,  to  be  sure." 

••  Oh,  mamma,  is  it  not  this  Miss  Van  Benthuysen  who 
was  all  ready  to  be  married,  and  had  actually  her  wedding- 
dress  on,  with  the  dressmaker  looping  it,  \('hen  the  news 
was  brought  her  that  the  bridegroom  had  eloped  ?"  asked 
one  of  the  daughters,  eagerly. 

•'The  very  same.  But  don't  speak  so  loudly.  Colonel 
Trente  mustn't  hear  us.  Yon  know  everybody  thought  he 
was  entangled,  or  deeply  in  love,  or  eomething,  with  tho 
eloper.  But,  oh  I  the  strange  things  they  tell  of  this  Miss 
Van  Benthuysen  1" 

And  a  circle  of  cnrious  listeners  gathered  about  her  to 
hear  it  alL 

This  gossip  naturally  deepened  the  interest  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  the  newcomers ;  and  at  the  usual  hour  for 
gathering  in  the  small  drawing-room  to  await  the  an- 
nouncement of  dinner  no  one  was  tardy. 

Every  one  was  present  awaiting  with  evident,  though 
suppressed,  excitement  the  new  arrivals. 

Even  the  great  statesman's  vcice  fultered,  and  his  atten- 
tion wandered,  in  the  discussion  into  which  one  of  the 
other  gentlemen  had  drawn  him.  It  meant  something 
more  than  ordinary  to  him,  also,  to  take  Valeria  Van  Ben- 
thuysen a;?aia  by  the  hand. 

But  the  most  nervous  person  of  all  present  there  was 
Philip  Markh'im.  He  had  been  listening  to  this  strange 
story,  whicU  explained  much,  and  hinted  far  more.  He 
had  heard  the  long  discussion  between  Mrs.  Thornton  and 
Mrs.  OhiUon  over  Miss  Van  Benthnysen's  romantic  his- 
tory and  eccentricity.  But  his  thoughts  had  been  with 
Vioh-t.  The  charge  of  this  g.M.tIo  pirl>  welfare  had 
seem  d  thrust  upoa  him  by  the  haul  of  Prdvidouco,  nnd 
his  h  »art  was  also  iu  thft  task. 

He  was  asking  him-.  If  ovt  aTid  over  ngaia  how  she 
wonld  t)eiir  this  su  doa  in'rcidiu-rion  ii  to  so  new  a  worlil. 
He  glanced  abont  tho  l.ur;ds( mo  niiiirtment,  with  it 
groups  of  clegnntlv  dress.d  i  nd  I.m.'M  r.-d  ]>eople.  H. 
studied  the  aristocratic  find  stalely  Mamie  Thornton,  and 
wondoreil  if  everythiui?  would  cvirwi  eln  this  nnsophi^t:- 
catvd  cbii  I  ;  if  her  natunil  grace  would  fail  her. 

**They  shall  not.  sneer  at  her,  nor  j*  st,  while  I  am  hen-,' 
he  rasolved,  fiercely.  **Iwill  l»e  watchful  eveiy  moment 
to  turn  any  cruel  ishaft  from  th»t  defenseless  head." 

The  momentous  moment  carae  at  last.  The  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  announcement  made  in  the  servant's 
most  impresfiive  voice : 


"Miss  Van  Benthuysen— Miss  Younge." 
Malcolm   Treune  stepped  forward  promptly.     He  was 
paler  than  usual,  but  he  wore  a  tranquil  smile,  and  bis  arm 
Was  ready  when  that  tall,  thin  figure  emerged  to  the  focns 
of  evf  ly  eye. 

Pliilip  caught  his    breath,  and    longed   to  cry  oat 
*«  Bravo  r 

For  Miss  Van  Benthuysen— old,  wan,  sharp- featured, 
ai.d  angular  as  she  was — was  gotten  up  in  the  moat  mignifi- 
cent  and  stately  style— nay,  more  than  that,  with  the  meet 
admirable  and  artistic  efieot 

A  black  velvet  swept  in  long  rich  folds  down  to  the 
c  1  pet,  and  trailed  behind  her,  its  glossy  ebon  hue  in- 
broken  sive  by  one  flounce  of  priceless  laoe  which  was 
twisted  carelessly  across  it  in  scarf-fashion.  The  square 
corsage  was  filled  in  with  lace,  also  fine  and  rare,  and 
treby  wor  h  its  weight  in  diamonds,  and  gleaming  ont 
from  it  was  a  line  of  ruby  fire,  whose  vivid  oolor  was 
almost  matched  by  her  lips,  and  its  flash  by  the  glitter  cf 
those  strange,  pale  eyes. 

A  single  ruby,  set  in  brilliants,  swung  at  either  ear. 
Her  f  c^  was  cold  and  proud,  and  perfectly  orlf  poancseod. 
Behind  came  a  soft  figure,  simply  robed  in  India  muslin, 
with  knots  of  black  ribbon  fluttering  here  and  there.  The 
only  ornament  a  necklace  of  amethysts  quaintly  set  ?n 
old-gold. 

Tiiere  was  a  deeper  rose  upon  the  soft  young  cheeks ; 
the  long  lashes  drooped  their  golden  shadow  over  the 
eyes.  Philip  was  ablo  to  detect  a  nervous  tremor  of  the 
sweet,  grave  lips,  but  no  one  unfamiliar  would  have 
guessed  it. 

She  went  about  the  room  with  Colonel  Trente  and  Miss 
Van  Bentliujsen,  receiving  the  introductions  with  a  sweet, 
s'ly  grace  all  her  own,  whicli,  to  Philip,  at  least,  was  irre- 
sistil  le.  He  looked  proudly  into  her  face  when  his  turn 
came,  and  said,  in  n  low  voice,  to  Miss  Van  Benthujsen : 
**  Bravo  !  hravissimo  /" 
Sho  flung  him  an  amused  glance. 

"Soyou  are  satisfied,,  young  sir.  Well,  at  all  events, 
w^o  haven't  furnished  them  with  free  amusement  Take 
care  of  tliis  child.  I  am  going  to  dinner  with  the  great 
statesman,  and  don't  want  my  powers  disturbed  by  side 
di  tr  ctious." 

Philip  was  only  too  ready.  But  he  had  tact  enough  to 
win  her  friends  instead  of  enemies,  by  taking  his  Violet 
directly  into  the  group  of  young  ladies. 

**Mi&s  Younge  is  so  anxious  to  know  yon  all,"  he  said. 
And  straightway  began  to  lead  the  conversatic  n   him- 
self, and  in  such  a  brilliant  fashion  as  astonished  himself 
quite  as  much  as  the  listeners.     But  every  now  and  then 
he  broke  cff  to  say  : 

**0h.  Miss  Younge  can  tell  you  that.  She  knows  thai 
gallery  quite  by  heart     Please  tell  us,  Miss  Younge." 

And  before  she  knew  it  Violet  was  talking  earnestly, 
qnite  forgetlul  of  her  shyness.  She  even  spoke  volun- 
tan] J  at  the  (Unner-table,  when  her  neighbor  at  the  kft  a 
lenriie.i  snrnni,  was  trying  to  rfcdl  a  passage  of  Homer's 
^\.\q\\  b,  flh  d  his  memory,  and  gave  tho  completimj  words 
qui.  tlv  ai  (1  coolly. 

Pliilif)  sii  iled  at  his  look  r f  astonishment  when  the 
anrant  tnrijtd  his  spectacles  ui;ou  tlio  girlish  face  of  the 
pn>n)pt«  r. 

*•  How  stnpid  I  was  1"  he  murmured. 
••  Yon  ?    Never  1    Whtt  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Violet 
«*  I  wns  tormenting  myself  all  the  morning,  fearing  that 
Vf  u  w<.ull  suffer  from  timidity  and  embarrassment  hen^ 
I  mipht  have  known  better,"  he  answered, 

*•  Well,"  she  returned,  with  a  wise  shake  of  that  go*" 
--^ssed  head,  •'so  I  should  if  I  had  not  known  y- 
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here.    I  am  never  muoh  afraid  when  yoa  are  near  me, 


"  Because— tell  me  the  reet,  innocent  flatterer." 

"  Why,  I  know  that  you  will  take  care  of  me,"  and  the 
wide  bine  eyes  tnmed  tbeir  tender  light  full  npon  him. 

Philip  ferrently  wished  they  were  alone  at  that  moment, 
and  then  he  smiled  to  himself  at  this  most  nnconyentional 
dinner-talk. 

"Please  heaven,  I  will,"  he  answered,  earnestly. 

''I  think  heaven  meant  it,"  mnsed  Violet,  "for  yon 
were  there,  yon  know,  only  yon,  when  papa  felL  And 
what  would  have  become  of  me  but  for  you  ?" 

"  Have  yon  noticed  the  young  ladies  much  ?  What  do 
yon  think  of  Miss  Thornton  ?" 

*'  She  is  like  a  princess.  A  throne  onght  to  be  carried 
around  with  her.  I  don't  think  I  could  approach  her  any 
nearer  than  to  kneel  at  the  steps." 

"And  the  others f" 

"  They  seem  yery  pleasant,  but— don't  they  laugh  too 
much  r 

••They  are  very  good-natured.  I  hope  you  will  be  in- 
timate with  them,"  he  ventured,  repressing  his  smile  of 
amusement  at  her  critical  acumen. 

Again  she  shook  that  graceful  little  head  in  prond  de- 
cision. 

"  No,  not  iniimcUe.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  care  very 
much  for  girls." 

••  You  will  change  your  opinion  when  you  know  more  of 
them." 

But  here  Philip's  attention  was  called  to  his  neighbor 
OQ  the  other  side,  and  when  he  turned  back  he  found  the 
girl  talking  with  eager  interest  to  the  savant  concerning 
some  Greek  relics  which  she  had  seen  in  Athens. 

There  was  a  peculiar  charm  about  her  simple,  striight- 
forwHrd,  matter-of-fact  way  of  d(-aling  with  topics  so  uu- 
nsnal  to  the  interest  or  knowledge  of  girlfl,  that  oom- 
pltitely  won  the  old  savant.  And  there  was  no  more 
opportunity^ for  Philip  to  lead  the  conyrrsation  to  per- 
sonal matters.  He  entertained  himself  l>7  watching  and 
listening,  and  more  than  once  he  thought : 

*'Siie  is  right.  She  will  always  he  more  at  ease  with 
men  than  with  women.  E  Incation  bns  deepened  the  nat- 
ural bent  into  a  confirmed  hahit.  How  thankful  I  am 
that  I  alfo  am  a  man  I" 

••  You  have  made  a  conquest,"  he  said,  jestingly,  when 
he  rose  to  open  the  door  for  her  when  the  ladies  retired. 

"  Ah  1"  returned  she,  "  I  never  dared  look  straight  into 
his  face,  lest  he  also  should  find  that  dreadful  something 
in  my  eypa     I  hide  them  all  I  can." 

Yet  when  she  entered  the  drawing-room  and  sat  down 
listlessly  to  pass  the  time  until  Philip  should  appear.  Miss 
Van  Benthujsen  beckoned  to  her,  and  said,  authori- 
tatiyely  : 

«*  Why  do  you  keep  your  eyes  hidden  so  much  ?  When 
I  call  you  to  me  by-and-by,  if  you  find  me  talking  with 
any  gentleman,  look  up  to  him,  and  not  down  in,  this 
babyish  fashion." 

She  swept  away  again,  without  deigning  any  farther  ex- 
pi  ^ination. 

The  Gtiiison  girls  and  two  others  came  swarming  about 
her  presently,  but  Violet  ^as  wretohedly  ill  at  ease  amidst 
thehr  incessant  chatter.  Their  fashionable  gossip,  whether 
of  people  or  clothing,  was  like  so  much  meaningless 
babble,  and  she  was  thankful  when  the  gentlemen  came 
pouring  into  the  room  again. 

It  was  but  a  IlHle  time  after  this  that  Miss  Van  Ben- 
thvysenli  high  roioo  called  her  name. 

**My  dear,  you  ean  tell  ns  about  thifl  St  John — yas  it 
la  Moniob  or  Dresden  f    Gome  here,  Violtt" 


She  came^  and  found  Algernon  Thornton  holding  an 
engraying  in  his  hand. 

Remembering  her  instructions,  Violet  looked  full  into 
his  face  as  she  answered : 

"  In  Munich,  in  the  new  Pinakothek." 

The  engraying  dropped  at  her  feet  before  the  sentence 
was  completed,  and  the  hon.  member's  hand  shook  as  with 
an  ague,  when  he  stooped  to  take  it  up  again. 

Miss  Van  Benthnysen  smiled  grimly. 

*<Tnere,  that  will  do,  child;  go  back  to  the  young 
people." 

And  Violet  went,  but  whispered  again  to  Philip  : 

"  Oh,  my  dreadful  eyes  I  There  is  no  end  to  the  mis- 
chief they  do." 

"Very  likely,"  replied  Philip,  merrily.  ''Try  them, 
please,  on  the  Adonis  yonder.  His  own  are  as  blue,  bni 
with  what  a  diflerent  look  1" 

*'I  don't  like  him,  though  he  is  as  handsome  as- 

*' Weill"  eaid  Philip,  keenly,  interested  in  the  condu- 
aion  of  the  sentence. 

"  As  a  wax  figure  \  saw  in  a  tailor's  window  on  the  Bue 
Biyoli,"  she  said,  with  a  musical  ripple  of  laughter  that 
made  eyery  one  turn  to  look,  of  which  she  was  fortunately 
unconscious.  "  I  was  trying  to  think  where  I  had  seen 
the  likeness — ^that  is  it.  But  I  don't  like  him,  though  ho. 
is  so  beautifuL" 

•*  And  why,  fair  cynic  ?"  asked  the  gratified  Philin." 

"Because  he  hates  you.  I  saw  him  look  ut  you,  un  i 
read  it  in  his  eyes." 

'I  don't  know  what  occasion  he  can  find  for  hate. 
'  Our  paths  are  not  likely  to  cross  in  any  way,  nor  our 
interests  conflict,"  replied  Philip,  who  had  re.diy  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  he  wai  not  speaking  the  truth. 
{Tohe  oontinupdL) 


SONNET  (FROM  QUEVEDO). 

"  Buacas  en  Boma  d  Boma,  o  peregriuo ! 
Y  en  Boma  miama  d  Boma  no  la  liaUas,"'  etc, 
PiLOBiM,  in  Borne  who  seekeat  Bome.  resiurn 

The  search,  in  Bome's  self  Bomo  is  lost  and  gone- 
Her  boasted  walls  are  but  a  skeleton ; 
In  its  own  wreck  self-tombed  to  Ayentlne— 
The  Imperial  Palace  strews  its  namesake  hill— 

The  medaled  bronze.  whei*eon  her  gravers  traood 

The  line  of  Latin  victors,  age-effaced. 
Confesses  Time  the  greater  conqoeror  still. 
Tiber  alone  to  left  ber-but  hto  tide 

That  erst  a  Queenly  City  girt,  to-day 

"With  mournful  murmur  round  a  gnivo  compiriii.a. 
Alas  for  Bome*s  lost  beauty,  pomp  and  prido! 

What  seemed  eternal  long  hath  passed  away— 

And  what  alone  was  fleeting  still  renioinBl 


ONE  WOMAN'S  ONE  DAUGHTER. 

By  Marguerite  F.  Aymak. 

The  line  of  her  figure  was  perfect  ;  the  swo^p  of  h  r 
arm,  from  shoulder  to  rounder  wrisf,  was  a  thing  uf 
beauty  ;  but  Kuthie  Rovelle  was  no  pretty  woman  ;  a 
clear,  pale  faoe,  with  eoser  gray  eyes  under  brow«  too 
dark  and  heavy  for  handsomeness  ;  a  month  not  small,  or 
of  the  typical  rosebud  form,  but  red  as  a  blown  flower — 
soft,  mobile,  soornfnl,  sweet ;  her  forehead  vas  low,  with 
masses  of  dark  biir  rippling  sway  irom  it,  and  braided 
ooronet-wise  and  h^'gb. 

Rnob  was  Miss  Bovelle,  s^ed  tt«s»ii^v-lwo,  and  8itt!n9> 
tkero  on  the  piassi  this  Augnst  morning,  irith  an  %u^ 
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gTftoe  in  her  qaasi-loiLQgiQg  attttude  th&t  beapoke  Mlsi 
EoveHe*s  beiog  mifitreas  of  tba  sitaAtion.     Wasi  sbe  ? 

Looift  de  Bteiif  msoucidiit,  paasiotiftto,  weak,  htind- 
aomo,  demon st rati ve — a  blaok-ayed  man,  in  siiort— waa 
fltanding  before  herfleoking  his  boot  with  bis  riding* wbip^ 
and  Btariog  witb  undiaguiied  ardor  down  into  her  sensi* 
live  faca 

Geoffrey 
Huron,  a  tall, 
fair,  impas* 
sioned  man— 
a  man  with 
gray  eyea.  In 
Ihiee  words— 
aat  fonr  feet 
away  from  ber 
patting  a  big 
Newfonndland 
on  the  head, 
and  gazing, 
with  the 
deepest  uppor* 
eiit  attention, 
into  the  dog^a 
honest  faoe. 

•*Mi88  Ro- 
Telle,  will  you 
go,  or  will  you 
not?  It  will 
soon  be  too 
warm  for 
oquefitrian  ex- 
ercise, and 
then  mi/  day^a 
pleas  are  is 
spoiled,'*  Do 
Brett  adds, 
9oUo  toce, 

•'Mr.  de 
Brett,  pa- 
tience is  one 
of  those  Tir- 
tnes  in  which 
your  anatomy 
seems  to  be 
deficient  It 
is— lei  ma  see 
—just  half- 
post  fiire  A.M. 
My  own  horse 
is  lame,  and 
it  certainly 
will  take  me 
half  an  hoar 
to  make  up 
my  mind  to 
mount  an> 
other." 

••  Why  is  it 
that  you  take 
an  especial 
delight    in 

thwartinn;;  erory  plan  I  make  T  he  asks,  almost  qnerul- 
onsly.  *•  Why  can  you  not  come  now  and  let  us  hare 
thirty  minntea*  start  of  the  nthera  ?*' 

*'  I  do  not  seem  to  be  ambitions  of  giving  mysf^U  thirty 
minutes*  start  of  the  rest  of  the  party. "  Her  gr^y  eyes 
flash  one  quick  f^lance  over  at  the  blotide  man,  who  sits 
impisaitcly  stroking  Hero's  head.     "Colonel  Huron,  you 


seem  to  be  exceedingly  tm^otartBiotflff  iham  momisf^ 

oan*t  you  oonaole  Mr.  de  Breltr  md  pot  him  ia  good 

humor  for  me^and  with  me  ?*' 

"I  fear  I  must  ever  prove  unentertaioiiig  to  joa^  MIh 

RoveUe." 
Colonel  Huron  only  voQ6hsile%  M  an  m&etmifmsiimmt 

to  this  rtplf. 
Mi     imicli    of  i 
Ma    atlaatte  i 
a«       oovtlfl^ 
damatida 

**Tbm  id#a 
of  yoor  pttn- 
log  ontetaiii^ 
ton      to     « ' 

to  my  mioil 
lor  ooo  m^ 
mcnt  — I  illit 
not  iwoauuis 
to  aoftpoB* 
tbsl  GflJood 
Htuxra  would 
dMood  IroDi 
his  IMdsslal 
to  ooeoitfattf 
m^f  moods'i-I 
apoh*  of  Ifr 
do  Breit.'* 

'' Bating  er, 
niib«r,  irotty* 
falls  poveitai 
ttpDn  ma  Uiii 
morning,  Mm 
Rot  c  tie  ;  ihn 
Atigual  hsse 
aiwi  dokm /m 
nieuie  h  A  f  a 
gotten  poiiM 
^ion     of    my 

LDpcr.       Th 

retl^inytimf 
i»ir,  what  iaUip 
trooblr  with 
yoo  t  Try  lliii 
Harana.  and 
tbeoretorilo 
tbo  ekarg%** 

He  holds 
otit  bis  cigtf  ^ 
ctt0e,a&d.bsr 

giog  '*p«fttil- 

ttioa**'    ligbu 


{ 


a  asTsata. 


t>aaea 

'«1  dldaH 
«QOV  xoobad 
anj  tsopm;'* 
Katbiosays* 
in  a  sarauAit 
toiM^  and  wIlL 

la2j 


of  the  taller  of  the  two  men  Atnuding  before  boor. 

*  •  Did  you  not  ?    Simply  because  you  bad  oervrr  < 
to  see  it,  may  I  ask,  (^  did  you  deem  mo  a  canoalaed  atisl 
from  my  birth  T* 

**  I  merely  thought  you  were  a  man  acmi  Ismpar  oHfta* 
ally,  and  one  of  those  holy  in^tTiduAla  to  wkom  tlie  gals  of 
heayen  stands  perpetually  opes^  inyitlng  thorn  to  aata^** 


ONK   WOM4M'B  OHM  DkJJOUTMfL — '*  *  TXLL  W  TOU    LOTK  MB^  AHt>   WILL   BB   KT  Wli-'B.^      KATfTlX   MAKES   VO   4K6int1t  ;    BUS  LATB 
BB40  tlOWtr  OJI   BU  8B0ULDKB,    AND  PUTH   BXR  TITO    rKBTTT  TOCXQ    AKM9   ABOUT   ITIB  KECE.^' 


"Perbapa  it  does."  Horon  Bays  it  uliortlv,  and  takes 
A  tato  down  tbe  piazza,  biting  bard  on  his  cigar  as  he 
gooa, 

Kathid  I  laches  fnrioualy— awfnllj,  and  sita  moiionlesa 
as  aome  statue, 

"Do  Ton  think  it  does?*'  she  aaks,  qnietly,  looking  np 
At  him  under  her  dark  eyebrowa  aa  he  oomea  near  to  her 
Bgaln. 

"Yea/'  ha  answers,  atoppin|t  short  in  front  of  her; 
**  bat  the  angel  ivho  gnards  the  g)ate  of  my  heaven  would 
never  bid  mo  enter  in— if  I  should  try,  I  abould  only  be 
atabhed  for  my  andacity/* 

'*  I  didn^t  know  that  the  nse  of  the  dagger  was  one  of 
the  angelic  prerogatives,*' 

"Bat  it  is,  thongh**' 

Colonel  nnron  tnrni  off,  puffing  at  his  cigar. 
'  Mr.  do  Brett— 1  belieTQ  I'll  go  now,  if  yon  will  have 
\  kindDesB  to  order  the  horaes  aroiiDd  ?*'    Louis  assents, 
Twilh  no  small  display  of  akority.     "  CJolonel,  will  you  not 
join  na  V 

Tol,  XIY,  No.  a -4a 


The  fairfaoe»  in  its  colorless  fanUiness,  is  turned  toward 
him,  and  not  a  spot  of  red  mors  its  pallor. 

•*  I— no.  thanks  ;  that  is,  yes,  of  course,  with  pleasure/* 

•*  Well,  which  is  bdt,  first  or  second  thought  ?  Thanks  l" 
as  he  hands  her  her  fallen  whip  and  offers  to  mount  her, 

*' Second  thought,  the  platitude  has  it,  is  always  best- 
being  a  platitude  myself,  in  your  eyes,  I  will  fulfill  mj 
charaoter^and  go/' 

80  the  trio  ride  off,  and  Kathie  Bovelle  is,  to  all  ap* 
paarmnoe,  Tsry  mach  the  mistress  of  the  situation* 
♦  #♦•##» 

**  Kathie,  yon  have  played  with  these  men  long  enough* 
Now,  which  is  it  to  ba  ?*' 

**  Mamma,  neither* '' 

"Neitber,   neither!    Do  I  understand  you  aright?" 
Mrs.  Bovelle^B  pallid  face — BLathie  inherits  that  Strang 
fairness  from  her  mother— tnms  more  pallid  still.  "  Kathitp^ 
this  is  absurd  ;  you  must  ujarry  some  t)ne— some  one  that 
is  rich,  too,  and  that  very  soon.     My  internal  impression 
is  that  yoQ  prefer  Colonel  Huron,  but  my  own  inclmatiooa 
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determine  me  to  enoonrage  Looia  de  Brett— he  is  tbe 
wealthier  of  the  two— and,  my  daughter,  I  haye  given  him 
my  fnll  and  free  consent,  and  I  expect  yon  to  concur 
with  my  judgment  and  accept  him." 
Kathie'a  face  is  as  motionlesa  as  that  of  the  dead. 
*'  I  hear  you,  mamma.  As  to  my  caring  especiclly  for 
Qeo{£rej  Huron,  that  is  scarcely  worth  denying ;  but  I 
will  not  marry  Louis  de  Brett" 

"Whom  will  you  marry,  thenf  Why  will  you  not 
marry  him  ?    What  is  the  reason,  my  dailing  V 

**  My  darling's #  eyes  flash  back  impatient  soom  at  the 
caressing  epit&et 

'* Because  I  care  nothing  for  him." 
•' Aad  how  many  times  have  I  heard  you  announce  that 
you  never  would  marry  a  man  whom  you  loved  ?— for 
Isar,  I  presume,  of  becoming  d^siUusionnee," 

**  A  great  many  times,  mamma.  I  am  not  going  back 
on  first  priociples.  I  believe" — Miss  Bovelle  smiles  a 
little  bitterly— '<  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  marry- 
ing a  mao  whom  I  might  love— or  of  marrying  any  man." 
*'  Eathie,  my  child,  upon  whom  I  have  founded  all  my 
hopes,  whom  I  have  educated  so  carefully,  watched  over 
■o  tenderly,  for  your  own  sake,  for  my  sake,  my  dear  one, 
I  implore  you  to  accept  Louis  de  Brett  He  worships  the 
very  earth  upon  which  you  tread." 

*'  I  am  aware  of  it— he  makes  no  sweet  mystery  of  his 
devotion.  Oh,  mother,  do  not  talk  any  more  to  me.  1 
cannot,  cannot  marry  him — maybe,  some  time,  years 
hence,  I  will  marry  some  one— but  not  now,  not  now." 

*'  Years  hence  I"  Mrs.  Bovelle  sneers,  as  she  repeats  her 
daughter's  words.  '*  When  your  youth  is  gone  from  you, 
Kathie,  you  will  have  nothing  left— no  beauty,  no  money.  ** 
*'  And  are  beauty  and  money  the  only  things  in  the 
world  that  men  may  love  ?"  she  cries,  fiercely  ;  then,  with 
a  little  sigh,  "I  bedieve  you  are  right,  mamma— yon  are 
always  rij<ht" 

Miss  Bivelle  leaves  the  room,  with  a  smile  on  her 
mouth  and  a  awecp  of  her  stately,  pretty  head. 

«  «  *  ♦  »  « 

Mrs.  Sherwood  always  gave  very  brilliant  balls,  but 
Society  ooncurrevl  ia  the  verdict  that  this  latest  ball  had 
surpassed  in  splendor  any  previous  edition — the  music, 
the  flowers,  the  supper,  saperb  ;  and  just  the  set  of  people 
one  cares  to  meet  Kathie  Bovelle  is  there,  and  her 
mother,  and.  Louis  de  Brett — and  there,  you  see  him 
standing  with  folded  arms  in  the  doorway,  Qeofifrey 
Huron— his  taultless  figure  showing  to  the  very  best  ia 
evdUing-dress  ;  his  haughty  head  towering  above  a  score  of 
othe»*  and  lesser  men's  ;  his  lips,  quiet,  firm  ;  but  his  eyes 
— eager,  impulsive  eyes — somothiog  in  them  always  re- 
minded oiie  of  Kathie  R  )velle'3  eyes — restless,  searching 
the  blaziug  jeweled  throng  for  some  one — a  wcman,  of 
course. 

And  he^e  comes  Kathie,  leaning  on  Arty  Sherwood's 
arm  and  smiling  at  his  nonsense.  Miss  Roveile  is  a  capital 
dresstT — votodso  by  all  the  men  of  her  acquaintance,  and 
by  women  also— whiijh  i^  perhaps  rather  more  of  a  point. 
To-night  she  looks  as  well,  heaven  help  her  1  as  she  ever 
C9uld,  with  a  robe  of  soft,  clin:;»ing  ■white  silk  with  a  touch 
of  black  velvt  t  h.*re  and  there  ;  hor  perfec*-  neck  and  arms 
bare  to  thn  gaz*3  of  all  men  ;  without  a  jewel  to  mar  tlie 
beautiful  1  ues,  no  touch  of  color  save  the  Llood-red  rose 
that  n  8tl<*d  low  among  her  dark  braids. 

Sherwood  leaves  her  and  goes  off  in  quest  of  ohnm- 
pagno,  an  I  Colonel  Huron  staits  forward  toward  her,  then 
he  drawn  back  a  bit  and  bides  his  time.  Arty  is  back 
again  witb  a  waiter  at  his  heel%  and  in  three  minntes  the 
crystal  '  Ihs8  is  clowing  and  sparkling  with  Veuve  Ciicquot 
in  EatLie  Boveiie's  hand — ^in  another,  it  ia  empty. 


"You  took  that  like  the  most  delicious  little  freebooter 
in  the  world,"  Arty  murmurs,  as  the  man  filia  up  their 
glasses.  I 

••Did  I  r  Kathie  says.  ••Then  it  won't  do  for  me  to 
take  any  more,  Mr.  Sherwood ;  I  was  noS  aware  that  raj 
style  was  so  bad." 

••Bad  I    Itwaadivmer 

••The  wine?    Oh,  yes,"  she  Umghs. 

"No— you." 

•'  Me  !   Oh,  no,  you  make  a  aad  mistake  ;  I  am  human.** 

For  the  first  time  her  eyes  fall  upon  Colonel  Huron— 
quickly— and  then  they  flash  back  into  Arty's  boyish  iMa 

Geofirey  Huron  is  remembering  a  certain  ui^t,  Isst 
Summer,  when  Kathie  BevoUe  told  him,  uflider  the  stsn 
and  to  the  swell  of  sweetest  music,  that  ahe  could  not 
endure  a  man  anywhere  near  her  who  drank  anything 
stronger  thaa  cafi  noir;  and  a  faint,  soornful  wonder 
creeps  into  his  soul  as  to  why  she  should  object  in  an- 
other to  what  she  does  so  gracefully  herselff 

Arty  bows  himself  off  presently,  with  an  unwilling  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  before  Jack  Oontant  ma 
reach  Miss  Bovelle's  side,  Qeoffirey  Huron  haa  croeaed  the 
room  and  aohieved  that  enviable  position. 

••And  how  have  you  beeir  this  long  time,  Coload 
Huron  ?  Had  not  the  smalle^idea  of  meeting  you  here 
to-night." 

••NoP  I  have  been  well,  thanks ;  and  you  will  pemut 
me  to  ofier  my  congratulations.  Miss  Bovelle.  I  preanme 
the  on  dit  is  quite  correct  ?" 

••  My  engagement,  I  suppose  you  mean.  Ob,  yea  ;  per- 
fectly correct." 

••And  you  are  to  be  married,  they  tell  me,  very  aoonf* 

'•Yes  ;  on  the  twenty-fourth.     My  cards  are  out" 

•*  And  I  have  been  forgotten,  for  I  have  not  received 
any,"  • 

••Mamma's  fault,  wholly,"  Eathie  says  ;  and  into  her 
eyes  there  creeps  that  strange,  hunted  look  that  some 
women's  eyes  wear  when  they  are  in  anguish  too  desper- 
ate for  tears.  ••  I  will  speak  to  her,  and  have  the  over- 
sight rectified,  Colonel  Huron." 

••Thank  you  ;  I  shall  certainly  do  myself  the  honcr  of 
•assisting/ as  our  French  friends  have  it,  at  your  wed- 
ding.    Will  you  give  me  this  waltz.  Miss  Bovelle  V* 

She  looks  up  at  him  fully  and  fairly  for  the  first  time 
that  night.  One  faint  quiver  of  the  weak  red  lips,  and 
Colonel  Huron  has  his  answer  in  Kathie's  mo&t  conven- 
tional society  tone. 

••  Certainly  ;  but  I  believe  I'll  finish  my  champagne 
first,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  hatid  it  to  me— on  the 
mantelpiece.  Thanks  1  Bemarkably  nica  wine — don't  yoa 
think  so  ?" 

**I  haven't  tasted  it -in  f?ct,  Miss  Rovellp,  I  haven't 
tasted  anything  stronger  than  black  coff^ee  since —kt  me 
see — last  July." 

He  slips  his  arm  around  her,  and  so,  just. for  a  fleeting 
ten  minutes,  Kathie  E-ovelle'a  wayward  heart  bcata  close 
to  Geofi'rey  Huron's. 

*  *  »  *  »  ♦ 

St.  James's  was  crowded  to  the  last  dtgree — a  purging 
expectant  throng  of— pi  incipally  women— with,  however, 
more  than  the  usual  complement  of  the  nobler  sex  :  for 
Kithio  liovelle  had  always  been  a  great  men's  woman,  and 
Louis  do  Brett  had  scores  of  masculine  friends.  Hun- 
dreds of  women  in  faultless  toilets  ;  hundreds  of  men  in 
immaculate  broadcloth  ;  flower-*,  lights,  music.  Mrs.  Ro- 
veile had  left  nothing  undone  towani  the  proper  going-t-ff 
of  her  only  child  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  February,  187—. 

You  know,  of  course,  the  wcddmg-march  from  ••! 
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hengriD,"  sonnding  in  its  moarnfal  splendor  far  more  like 
a  fonemi  dirge — far  more  like  the  accompaniment  to  tears 

Ihan  joj  ?    It  was  played  magnificently,  and A  great 

flatter  of  fans  and  plnmes ;  the  inevitable  turning  ol 
heads ;  eight  men,  bj  twos,  marching  slowly  up  the  aisle ; 
lionis  de  Brett  and  Mrs.  Rovelle ;  Kathie  on  her  nnole's 
Arm,  followed  by  her  eight  yoang  bridesmaids — Eathie, 
in  all  the  traditional  Rheen  and  purity  of  perfect  white- 
ness, starlDg  straight  ahead  of  her,  her  face  fairer  in  its 
pallor  than  the  orange-bfossoms  among  her  braids,  with 
her  groom*s  gift,  diamonds,  flashiog  on  her  beautifnl  neck 
and  arms,  with  no  downcast,  shamed  bride's  eyes— no 
blush,  no  tremor — not  any  perceptible  emotion  save  those 
quick-seeking  gray  eyes. 

*'  Superb  1"  That  has  always  been  men's  verdict  on 
Eathie  Rovelle  ;  and  it  certainly  is  unanimous  on  her 
iredding-night — not  a  beauty,  but  one  of  those  faces  that 
men  love,  and  love  despairingly. 

As  she  walks  up  the  aisle  she  catches  a  glimpse  of  one 
person— one  man — his  face  clear-cut  and  passionlesp, 
pallid  as  her  own,  and  as  qaiet.     It  is  Geofifrey  Enron's. 

*'  Louis  Algernon  do  Brett,  wilt  thou  have  this  woman 
to  thy  wedded  wife  ? '  eta,  etc. 

And  Louis  Algernon  do  Brett's  answer  came  clear  and 
Boft  in  his  musical  Toico : 

••I  will r 

''Katharine  Stuart  Bovelle,  wilt  thou  have  this  man  to 
thy  wedded  husband  V"  etc.,  etc. 

A  moment's  pause.  The  brid^  glanced  up  nt  the  man 
beside  her— a  solemner  etillnefis  over  the  church— and 
then  "  Eutherine  Stuart  Eovellu's "  answer  came  low, 
olear,  tremulous,  and  the  whiteness  of  death  was  on  her 
face  as  she  gave  it : 

"I— cannot  I" 

Mrs.  Bovelle  instantly  fainted  ;  all  tho  cousins  and  aunts 
and  uncles  of  both  houses  guthorod  about  the  bridal 
party.  A  few  words  from  the  offijiating  priest,  and  tho 
wonder-stricken,  cheated  wedding-gucsts  poured  out  of 
St  Jumes'd  in  a  far  more  excited  frame  of  mind  than  that 
with  which  they  had  entered  the  sacred  edifice. 

Louis  de  Brett  raved  like  a  mcdmau,  until  one  of  the 
nihers,  more  sensible  than  the  other  seven,  induced  him 
to  be  a  little  more  sane  in  his  behavior.^ 

"Sine  I"  he  cried.  **Caa  I  be  anything  but  in-sane 
when  I  have  lost  what  I  value  above  heaven — when  I  have 
been  jilted  at  God*s  altar  by  the  girl  I  cannot  help  wor- 
shiping even  now  ?  Jack,  let  me  get  out  of  this— let  me 
get  hold  of  a  pistol  and  blow  my  brains  out  before  I  lose 
ttie  use  of  them  I" 

Amid  all  this  confusion  the  brido  stands  like  a  statue, 
listening  to  the  words  tho  priest  is  saying  to  her,  until 
she  can  stand  it  no  longer^that  faint  quiver  of  her  tell- 
tsle  lips — ^Eathie  looks  beseechingly  about,  and  utters  her 
httleory: 

"  Will  somebody  please  to  take  me  home  ?" 

Bat,  among  some  twenty  swooning  women  and  as  many 
agitated  men,  the  little  cry  is  lost  ?  Not  quite.  Geofirey 
Huron  steps  up  to  her. 

"  Miss  Bovelle,  if  you  will  allow  nke,  I  will  take  you 
home." 

He  places  her  arm  in  his,  c itches  up  somebody's  opora- 
oloak,  folds  it  about  her,  and  in  two  minutes  they  are  in  a 
ooaoh,  being  rapidly  driven  up-town.  It  is  likely  to  be  a 
ledioos  journey,  for  St.  James's  is  very  far  in  the  heart  of 
Ihe  city,  as  you  know,  and  Mrs.  Bovelle*s  house  is  in  the 
sslreme  npper  p:)rt  of  town. 

Past  Union  Square,  where  the  icicle-hung  trees  sparkle 
In  the  gss-jets»  past  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  where 
Kathie  ss  Mni  de  Bratt,  was  to  have  made  her  home,  up 


the  avenne,  where  the  Winter  stars  shine  down,  peeping 
in  through  the  frosted  window-panes  at  these  twow 

••Are  you  cold  ?"  he  asks. 

••Yes,  I  am — that  is,  no — ^no,  of  03nr8e  not** 

••But  you  are " 

••No,  I  assure  you,  Oolonel  Huron,  I  am  not." 

With  a  tremendous  effort^an  effort  that  is  visible  in  its 
intensity,  too,  for  she  puts  up  her  little  white  hand  and 
passes  it  over  her  soft,  qniyeringy  nndeceptive  month — 
Eathie  regains  her  old  voice,  her  old,  careless  smile,  as 
she  plays  with  the  fringe  of  her  bouquet 

••  Que  dira-i-on  ^"  she  says,  with  a  cruel  attempt  at  a 
laugh.  "  I'?e  made  of  myself  a  nine-days'  wonder,  I  sup- 
pose ;  made  a  •scene'— one  of  the  things  I  detest  most  in 
the  world — of  my  belongings  and— feelings,  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  now  que  dira-t-on  ?  it's  about  time  for  me  to 
think  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  is  it  not,  colonel  ?" 

'••  You  have  broken  De  Brett's  heart  and  ruined  his 
life,"  Geoffrey  Huron  answers,  without  looking  at  the  fair 
woman  beside  him. 

••And  was  it  not  better,"  she  cries,  bitterly,  ••to  break 
his  heart  and  ruin  his  life  to-night  than  to  wait  to  do  it 
when  he  would  have  no  chance  of  finding  any  compensa- 
tion ?  The  world  will  be  loud  in  blaming  me  for  this  sin, 
but  it  would  have  applauded  to  the  echo  the  woman  who 
would  h^re  stood  there  and  sold  herself  for  a  million— tho 
one  good  impulse  of  my  life  will  be  hissed  at— but  if  I 
had  married  him  and  amused  myself  afterward,  I  would 
have  been  canonized.     Bah  1" 

•'  Why  didn't  you  do  it  before  ?" 

Colonel  Huron  is  still  staring  out  of  the  wfndow. 

••  Because  "  a  sweet,  small  flush  creeps  into  Miss 
Bovelle's  fair  face — •*!  thought  I  was  stronger  than  I 
am." 

••Eathie!"  He  has  turned  toward  her;  he  has  gath- 
ered her  in  his  arms.  ••Eathie,  you  know  you  are  mine  I 
Why,  in  God's  name,  have  yon  played  fast  and  loose  with 
me  as  you  have  ?  Let  you  go  ?  No,  by  the  Lord  I  not 
so  long  as  1  live  I  Look  here,  little  girl !"  he  turns  her 
face  mercilessly  up  to  his  gaze.  •'You  love  me— I  love 
you — you  are  mine  I  Eathie,  you  have  been  wooed  too 
many  times  ;  I  simply  take  possession  of  yon,  for  I  might 
sue  at  your  feet  till  the  judgment-day,  and  never  should 
be  as  sure  of  you  as  I  am  at  this  moment."  He  ki<:ses 
her  fairly  on  that  perilously  jieldino^  mouth.  ••  Have  you 
nothing  t<3  say  to  me — not  a  word  ?"  he  asks,  taking  both 
hands  in  his,  and  flinging  Louis's  bridal  bouquet  out  of 
the  window. 

'•You  have  left  nothing  for  me  to  say,"  she  answers, 
trying  to  di*aw  away. 

••Tell  me  you  love  me,  and  will  be  my  wife." 

Eathie  ihakos  no  answer ;  somehow  her  lips,  yielding  as 
they  are,  cannot  shape  her  thoughts  into  words ;  she  lays 
her  head  down  oa  his  ehouUer,  and  puts  her  two  pretty 
young  arms  about  his  neck— and  GScffrey  Huron  knows 
that  he  is  uiterly  sati  fled,  even  to  the  fullest  extent 


KING  HERRING. 

We  usually  ascribe  the  dignity  of  sovereipnty  among 
quadrupeds  to  the  noble  lion,  and  among  the  feathered 
tribes  to  the  majestic  ea^^lo  (though  old  stories  tell  ns  how 
the  wren  surreptitiously  obtained  royal  honors).  In  the 
floral  world  the  rose  has  popular  pre-eminence  ;  and 
among  minerals  the  lustrous  diamond  ranks  the  highefet 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ooean  seem  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  re- 
public; unless,  from  its  colossal  sfse,  the  whale  oonlJ 
assert  the  rights  of  royalty,  or  the  short,  from  its  rapacious 
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InsiiDota  —  too  often  associated  with  Btspreme 
—might  compete  for  the  dignitj.  Or  the  dolphin,  wUb 
its  gorgeous  tints  riyaling  the  rainbow,  might  repreLdct 
the  splendors  of  ki;igl7  state.  But  that  the  he.riogp  od« 
of  the  smallest  and  most  common  of  the  finnj  tribei, 
should  have  been  invested  with  royal  attributes,  coold 
only  ha^e  occurred  to  a  Tagrant  imagination,  such  as  i\ 
of  Thomas  Kash,  the  quaint  and  satiriotU  writer  of 
'•Lenten  Staffe."  published  in  J599.  The  history  of 
herring  is  there  given,  "reoonntiag  ab  otfo  from  the  oh 
booke  of  his  birth  how  he  first  came  to  be  a  fish»  and  then 
bow  he  came  to  be  the  King  of  fishes,  and^  gradationatdy, 
how  from  whits  to  red  he  changed, '^ 

It  seems  that  after  that  memorable  Helleapontiiie 
tragedy — the  death  of  Leander  and  Hero — the  conolaTe  of 
Olympus  decreed  that  they  should  become  inhabitants  of 
the  elements  in  which  they  had  perished.  The  former,  4s 
a  ling,  was  to  live  on  the  *'  onqniet,  cold  coast  of  loelsntl/' 
while  the  latter,  as  a  herring,  becaL.e  a  denizen  of  the 
English  seas. 

Although  wide  apart,  they  were  permitted  to  meet  st 
different  times  ;  as  *'  at  the  tiest  men's  tables,  in  the  heele 
of  the  week,  uppon  Fridayes  and  Satterdayeai,  the  holy 
time  of  Lent  exempted,  and  then  they  might  be  at  meste 
and  meale  for  seven  weekea  together."  The  nnrse  oi 
Hero  was  changed  **into  that  kinJe  of  graine  which  we 
call  mUBtard'eeede,"so,  *'the  red  herring  and  ling  nevi 
come  to  the  boord  without  mustard/* 

The  election  of  the  herring  to  kingly  honors  ia  thus 
Inted :  A  falconer  bringing  over  certain  hawks  from 
land,  and  airing  them  above  hatches  on  shipboard,  oad 
them  broke  from  his  fist,  and  being  hungry,  began  to 
for  prey.     At  lust  she  spied  a  speckled  fish,  which  si 
took  for  a  partridge,  and  made  a  stoop  for  it  accar^ 
when  suddenly  she  found  herself  "snapped  up  belly  w 
all "  at  a  mouthful  by  a  shark  that  happened  to  be  at  hsni 
A  kingfisher  who  saw  the  deed  reported  it  to  the  Ian 
fowls,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  from  them  bi 
*'  arms,  arme,  arme !  to  sea»  to  sea  t  swallow  and  titmouse, 
to  take  chastisement  of  that  trespasse  of  blond  and  doath, 
committed  against  a  peere  of  their  bloud-roy  aL  '*   Prepara- 
tioDS  for  war  ^^re  soon  made ;  field^marshal  sparhawke 
oommanded;  several  peacocks,  in  oonaideration  of  their 
fine  plumage  and  **affryghting  voyoes,'*  were  apj 
heralds;  the  cocks  were  trumpeters ;  the  kestrels  el 
bearers ;  the  cranes  pikemen,  and  the  woodoooka 
lancers,"    On  reaching  the  Land's  End,  however,  they 
were  unwilling  to  trust  themselves  to  the  water,  and  woold 
have  returned,    but    for  the  water-fowl — ducks,   drakes, 
swans,  geese,  cormorants  aad  eeagnUs,  who  gave  thorn 
**aydeful  furtherance  in  this  action,"    An  offioioua 
informed  the  fishes  of  what  was  going  on,  but  sooid 
not  believe  it,  including  the  whale,  the  seahorse,  the 
phin  and  the  grampus.     The  smallest  fish  were,  bowever, 
alarmed,  and  agreed  to  appoint  a  king^not  among  tbsir 
larger  brethren,  lest  they  should  prove  despotic ;  and  tbs 
choice  at  length  fell  to  the  herring,  who  was  fotihwfth  ia* 
stalled  amidst  shouts  of  ''  God  save  the  king  t**    The  only 
dissentients  being  the  plaice  and  the  butt,  who  QuidA  vrrf 
mouths  at  his  diminutive  majeetj,  and  this  ia  iba  tmtao 
why  all  their  descendants!,  down  to  the  prosenl  lima^  kare 
Ottir  moitiha  amy  ! 

The  result  of  the  oouflJet  is  not  recorded,  bol  Iba  hetttai 
still  wears  a  coronet  as  a  mark  of  royal  dignltjr,  and  nevr 
stirs  abroad  without  ft  snmefous  heer^  or  annr. 

The    third    transition,    or    how    the   horriog    biOiSS 
ob^nged  from  white  to  red,  condadt«  the  '^-^r^      A  ««!?*• 
man  of  yarmouth  having  taken  so  mm 
could  never  sell  or  oat  thorn  ali|  huti^^  -tgcuf    up  ut  ft* 
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nsoky  cabio,  and  wm  as  ton- 
isbed  to  &ud  so  mo  data  nfter* 
ward  tbat  tbej  had  changed 
their  color  irom  white  to  the 
xnr4td   rnddie*'   ot    well- 

&iied  blonters  I    The  sight 

BO  uitoaiahdd  both  the  fisher* 
mjm  nnd  hta  wife  thai  tbej 
fell  down  on  tboir  koeea  **  and 
bleaaed  themselTda,  and  oried^ 
'  a  mimole,  a  miracle  1'  *'  He 
next  went  to  the  king's  conrtt 
then  held  at  Borgh  CajiUe«  to 
exhibit  these  odd  fi^h^  and  hia 
Majeetj.  partaking  of  the  lel- 
low*s  a«tonbhment,  licensed 
him  to  carry  them  up  and 
down  the  realm  as  strauge 
monsters.  He  afterward  went 
to  the  Pope,  and  sold  him  the 
last  one  of  his  stock  for  three 
hundred  crowns  as  the  king 
of  fiahes.     The  details  of  the 
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centurj  there  were  herring  fish- 
eries  in  the  Baltic,  to  which 
maikj  foreign  yessela  resorted  ; 
these  herrings  must  therefore 
have  been  aaitetL 

In  1290  part  of  the  dried  fish 
shipped  at  YtirmQUtb^  in  the 
Tiotualing  of  a  Teasel  to  bring 
the  infant  Qaeea  of  Scotland 
from  her  Norwegian  aire*  were 
h^rringi^  and  the^e,  of  course, 
wero  cured  In  the  time  of  Ed- 
^ward  III.  mention  la  made  of 
some  white  herrings  found  in 
vessels  captured  hy  the  Oinqne 
Porta  ;  and  in  the  same  reign 
red  herrings  are  also  speoified 
hf  name^  so  that  both  sorta  of 
oanng  were  praoticed  before  the 


pimhaaet  the  cooking,  and 
bringing  the  herring  to  the 
apostolic  table,  with  canopy 
and  procession,  would  ocoopy 
too  much  apace.  From  that 
day  forward  the  red  herring 
has  enjojed  all  the  popnlaritj 
Ihal  could  be  desired. 

The  satirist  had  a  lively 
Imagination  in  thus  originat- 
ing the  change  of  the  herring 
from  white  to  red,  but  the 
real  discoverer  of  the  precious 
boon  to  humanity  is  of  a  very 
dubious  character.  Lacep^de 
inquires  "what  honors  are  not 
justly  his  due  who  first  taught 
mankind  the  art  of  impregnat- 
ing the  solids  of  the  herring 
with  sea  aalt  ?"  Unhappily,  • 
the  aubjeot  is  so  interwoven 
with  discrepancies  aa  to  data 
and  nationality  that  no  answer 
worthy  ol  credit  can  bo  givt-n, 
AlUia beginning  of  the  twelfth 
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time  of  William  Berkelszoon,  of  Biervliet,  in  Flanders 
(died  1397),  who  has  been  credited  with  the  distinction  of 
introdnoiog  them.  There  ia,  however,  no  donbt  that  this 
worthy  improved  the  method  of  preserving  the  herring, 
whioh  BO  extended  the  trade  in  them  that  Oharles  Y. 
erectel  a  statne  to  his  memory,  and,  with  his  sister, 
visited  his  tomb,  and  offered  np  prayers  for  his  soul ; 
while  Mary  of  Hungary,  during  her  visit  to  the  Low 
Countries,  paid  a  more  characteristic  tribute  to  his 
memory— namely,  that  of  eating  a  salt  herring  on  his 
tomb. 

In  the  old-world  days  of  superstition  an  altar  would 
hove  been  raised  to  the  worship  of  the  herring,  had  the 
value  of  the  fish  been  appreciated  as  it  is  at  present ;  but 
i\m  ancients  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  Qupidm 
tribe,  and  the  oommon  herring  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  all  modem  nations 
the  Dutch  have  especial  reasons  for  regarding  this  fish 
with  favor,  for  it  gave  the  means  of  paying  off  an  enor- 
mous taxation  to  defend  a  country  which  the  sea  was 
ruining,  and  to  be  the  source  of  the  public  wealth. 

Formerly  the  arrival  of  the  first  herrings  was  the  occa- 
sion of  national  festivals,  a  ceremony,  tbe  brilliancy  of 
which  has  diminished  with  the  importance  of  the  fishery. 
At  the  present  time  the  fishmongers  at  the  Hague,  Amster- 
dam and  Rotterdam,  content  themselves  with  hoisting  a 
flag  over  their  shops,  and  hanging  up  a  crown  of  leavea 
The  first  herring  is  always  carried  on  a  car  decorated  with 
flags,  and  triumphaDtly  offered  to  the  king,  who  gives  a 
reward  of  five  hundred  fiorias  for  the  present  Not  many 
ydars  ago,  in  the  opening  days  of  the  fishery,  rich  Dutch- 
men offered  the  fishmongers  of  tbe  Hngne  a  ducat  apiece 
for  herrings  ;  each  dealer  consequently  made  interested 
sacrifices  to  be  the  first  to  obtain  the  gift  of  the  sea. 

A  curious  pecnliarity  in  the  herring  are  its  colors,  or 
"  markings,"  sometimes  representing  written  charaotehi, 
\vhioh  ignorant  fishermen  have  considered  to  be  words  of 
mystery.  In  November,  1587,  two  herrings  were  taken 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  on  the  bodies  of  which  wore 
markings  resembling  Gothic  printed  letters.  These  her- 
rings were  presented  to  the  King  of  Norway,  Fredrriok 
IL,  who,  being  exceedingly  superstitious,  turned  pais  at 
sight  of  this  supposed  prodigy.  He  imagined  that  the 
characters  were  cabalistic,  and  announced  his  death  and 
that  of  the  Queen.  Learned  men  were  consulted,  who 
pretended  to  read  in  the  markings  the  words,  **Very  soon 
you  will  cease  to  fish  herrings,  as  well  as  other  people. " 

In  the  year  following  the  capture  of  the  wonderful  her- 
rings the  King  died,  and  the  people  were  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  two  fishes  were  celestial  messengers  sent  to  an- 
nounce the  approaching  end  of  the  monarch. 

In  England  the  herring  fishery  was  an  ancient  occupa- 
tion. We  find  it  fiourishing  in  the  twelfth  Cfntury,  for 
ill  1195,  according  to  historians,  the  town  of  Dunwich,  in 
Suffolk,  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  King  with  24,000  her- 
ring^i.  Mention  is  also  made  of  tho  herrinp:  fishery  in  a 
chroDiolo  of  the  Monastery  of  Evesham,  in  709.  The  her- 
ring f.iir  in  Yarmouth  was  regulated  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  by  the  Statute  of  Herrings.  On  the  old  arms  of 
♦he  town  were  figured  what  are  proverbially  known  as 
•*  Yarmouth  capons  "  az.  three  herrings,  arg.  The  latter 
Lave,  however,  been  decapitated,  as  they  were,  by  permis- 
sion of  Edward  III,  impaled  with  the  royal  arms  gules, 
three  demi-lions  or. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  consumption  of  fish,  and  her- 
rings in  particular,  during  Lent  was  enormoua  In  the 
"Northumberland  Family  Book"  (compiled  in  1612),  we 
find  tlie  breakfast  of  the  earl  and  countess  during  four 
dajs  of  a  week  in  Lent  conei^ting,  amongst  other  **  morti- 


fioation'*  dishee,  of  "baooned**  herrings  and  white  ha- 
rings.  The  poor  were  not  forgotten*  and  that  they  might 
observe  the  Lenten  customs,  many  bequest  a  were  mads 
by  thQ  piously  disposed.  Thus  :  John  Tnake,  of  CIATe^ 
ing,  Essex,  directed  by  his  last  will,  in  1537,  one  barrel  of 
white  herrings  and  a  cade  (half  a  barrel)  of  red  herringi 
to  be  given  annually  to  the  poor  of  Clavering  on  Fridsj, 
the  last  week  in  Lent.  William  Dalby*  fishmonger,  of 
London,  who  died  in  1594,  gave  certain  barrels  of  herriogi 
to  be  distributed  in  the  beginning  of  Lent  to  the  poor  of 
Tottenham.  At  Felstead,  in  £ssex,  the  ohurchwardsni 
distributed,  as  the  gift  of  Lord  Rich,  seven  barrels  of 
white  herrings  and  three  barrels  and  a  half  of  red  hsr> 
rings  on  each  Ash  Wednesday  and  the  six  following  Sob- 
days  to  ninety-two  poor  householders  of  the  pariah. 

In  France,  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
fish  diet  was  acmpulously  observed  on  fast  days.  Chade- 
magne^  in  789,  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  to 
those  who  infringed  these  rules  without  a  sufficient  roason. 
Thibaut  YL,  Count  de  Blcis,  gave  annually  (by  charter, 
1215)  600  herrings  to  the  hospital  of  Beangency.  Among 
the  extensive  charities  of  St  Louis  to  monasteries  and 
hospitals  were  68,000  herrings.  In  olden  times  the 
soldiers  engaged  in  warfare  observed  their  Lent  Thos 
history  informs  us  that  while  the  English  were  besieging 
Orleans,  in  1428,  one  of  the  convoy  of  provisions  destined 
for  their  camp  was  attacked  by  the  Duke  de  Bourbon.  It 
consisted  chiefiy  of  salted  herrings,  which  gave  rise  to  ths 
conflict  being  called  the  "Battle  of  the  Herrings.*' 

During  the  present  century  herring-fisheries  have  de- 
veloped Ifiurgely,  and  are  in  a  very  prosperous  state  all 
along  the  coast  of  the  northern  seas,  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  America.  No  nation  has,  however,  made  such 
progress  in  this  particular  branch  of  industry  as  the 
Scotch  ;  the  ancient  mantle  of  Great  Yarmouth  has  fallen 
upon  them,  and  they  are  now  by  far  tbe  greatest  hsrhng- 
fishers  in  the  world.  "  They  possess  the  enormous 
number  of  14,500  herring-boats,  which  are  manned  bv 
some  50,000  men  and  boys ;  and  the  season  of  1880  wis 
tho  heaviest  they  have  ever  known."  The  season  of  1881 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  fishermen  '  T  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  for  then  occurred  what  w.s,  perhaps, 
the  most  violent  and  fatal  storm  ever  known,  and  not  a 
fishing-village  in  the  district  afiected  but  was  more  or  less 
desolated  by  its  ravages. 

The  herring-fishery  partakes  somewhat  of  tho  nature  of 
a  lottery — ono  boat  may  havo  a  great  haul  ;  and  another 
at  no  great  distance  from  it,  equally  well  found  an-i  well 
manned,  may  catch  so  few  as  barely  to  pay  her  expensee. 
In  1857  a  boat  belonging  to  Yarmouth,  with  ninety-one 
nets,  caught  so  many  herring  that  it  was  impossilile  for 
her  to  cary  them  ;  and  after  filling  the  boat,  the  rest  were 
thrown  into  the  sea.  In  1880  a  French  fisherman  cannht 
420  barrels ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  August,  1881,  a 
French  fishing-boat,  tho  Gabrielie,  after  taking  on  bo  ird  n 
many  as  she  could  carry,  had  still  such  a  multitude  of  fish 
loft  in  the  nets,  that  her  crew  were  obliged  to  shake  the 
remainder  into  tho  sea. 

In  1835  a  fishcnrer  of  the  name  of  Bishop  discovered  br 
chance  the  way  to  make  Yarmouth  bloaters.  One  night, 
after  his  workpeople  ha<l  gone,  he  camo  upon  a  small 
quantity  of  prime  herring  that  had  been  overlooked.  Ua- 
willing  to  lose  them,  ho  4^rinkled  a  little  salt  over  then), 
spitted  thf'm,  and  hung  tliem  up  all  night  in  a  smoke- 
house in  which  an  oik-billet  was  burning.  Next  morning 
he  woke  to  find  himself  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  her< 
ring-trade,  as  tho  happy  possessor  of  the  first  Yarmontb 
bloaters,  the  cure  of  whioh  he  henoeforth  made  his  specJi 
pursuit     In  tbe  same  accidental  way  Newcastle  kipp*^ 
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disooTered  ia  1843  by  Mr.  John  Woodger,  of  Nev- 
OMile. 

The  period  when  herriag-nets  were  invented  ts  not 
known  ;  bnt  the  sqnare  mesh  nsed  for  them  is  mnoh  the 
same  in  all  countries.  Formerly  they  were  made  by  the 
hand,  of  hemp  ;  bnt  now  they  are  made  by  machinery, 
and  invariably  of  cotton,  which  is  fonnd  to  be  more  suit- 
able. 

Oomp3ratiye]y  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  sea-fishes. 
Some  naturalists  have  divided  them  into  three  olaases : 
"Those  which  invariably  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ; 
those  which  invariably  live  in  midwater  ;  and  those  which 
invariably  live  at  or  near  the  surface."  This  elassifloation 
is  very  misleading,  and  is  so  f.ir  from  being  the  fact,  that 
herring  and  mackerel,  which  are  classed  as  surface-swim- 
mers, are  often  caught  in  trawl-nets,  which  drag  the 
bottom. 

As  a  rule,  fishes  have  keen  sight,  bnt  only  possess  the 
sense  of  hearing  in  a  very  limited  degree.  All  fish  are  car- 
nivorous ;  the  large  prey  upon  the  small,  and  both  large 
and  small  feed  upon  the  different  species  of  mednsts  that 
at  certain  seasons  swarm  in  incalculable  myriads  in  the 
sea. 

The  herring  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  fish*  that 
swim  in  our  seas.  It  abounds  through  an  ooean  area 
stretching  from  France  to  the  North  Oape,  and  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  between  forty  and  seventy  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. It  is  a  rare  fish  on  the  southern  coast  of  Greenland, 
ftnd  on  the  northern  coast  only  a  small  variety  is  fonnd. 

It  is  gregarious,  as  most  fishes  are,  and  swims  in  shoals, 
and  even  among  those  which  swim  around  our  shores, 
there  are  many  varieties. 

The  spawning  of  herrings  has  long  been  a  vexed  question 
with  naturalists,  and  in  spite  of  many  theories  confidently 
advanced,  it  is  so  still.  Mr.  De  Oaux,  from  long  and  oare- 
ful  observations,  has  been  led  to  conclude,  among  other 
things,  that  herrings  spawn'much  oftener  than  once  a  year ; 
and  that  when  they  leave  the  deep  water  and  come  inshore, 
as  they  undoubtedly  do  in  the  late  Summer  and  early 
Autumn  months,  it  U  not  for  the  purpose  of  spawning, 
but  in  purj^nit  of  the  multitudes  of  medussa  qt  different 
kinds  that  then  appear  along  the  coasts.  *'  In  my  opinion,*' 
he  says,  '*  herrings  spawn  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
be  at  the  time  they  are  ripe,  whether  they  be  in  deep 
water,  over  a  sandbank,  or  near  to  the  shore."  The  general 
idea  that  herring-spawn  is  invariably  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  erroneous,  for  much  of  it  floats  at  the 
sarfaoe  of  the  water,  and  is  vivified  there.  When  en- 
gaged in  catching  herring  that  were  ripe  tcr  spawning, 
flshermon  have  sometimes  observed  the  sea  to  have  a 
milky  appearaqce ;  and  on  drawing  buckets  filled  with 
ttiis  water  on  board,  they  have  fonnd  il  to  be  not  only 
foil  of  sxMwn,  bnt  of  live  herring-fry  newly  hatohed.  This 
laot  shows  that  on  some  occasions  at  least,  the  herring- 
spawn  vivifies  and  develops  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 

That  herrings  spawn  at  least  twice  a  year  is  certain  ; 
•nd  our  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  spawn  all 
the  year  round,  "and  that  with  the  exception  of  short 
intervab  to  recuperate  their  physical  powers,  they  are 
always  either  secreting  spawn  or  spawning.*'  The  period 
of  time  which  elapses  between  the  spawning  and  the 
halohing  of  the  fry,  is  various  ;  Mr.  De  Oaux  sets  it  down 
as  Qsnallj  from  three  to  four  weeks,  though  something 
depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Extreme 
oold  retards  the  process,  and  moderate  heat  facilitates  it 
8prats  he  oonsiders  not  as  small  herrings,  but  as  an 
entixely  distinot  speoies ;  and  instead  of  giving  the  herring 
asven  yeen  to  arrive  at  .maturity,  as  some  writers  have 
doQe^  he  thinks  thai  it  is  full-grown  within  the  twelve- 


month. The  largest  herrings  are  taken  off  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  Those  caught  on  English  ooasts  raiely  exceed 
ten  or  twelve  inohes  in  length. 

The  herring  fisheries  in  America  are  very  productive, 
and  give  employment  to  many,  although  some  of  the 
rivers  once  frequented  by  this  fish  are  now  deserted. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Hudson.  Fish  formeily  ascended 
it  in  great  numbers,  the  herring  taking  one  side  of  the 
river  and  shod  the  other. 

The  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  still  abounds  in  herring,  and 
the  Magdalen  Islands  are  the  seat  of  great  herring-fish- 
eries. 

These  islands  are  a  group  situated  near  the  oentre 
of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  Newfoundland,  and  fifty-four  miles 
northwest  of  Gape  Breton.  The  islands  were  given  by 
the  British  Government  to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Ooffin,  for 
distinguished  servioes,  and  were  by  him  bequeathed  in 
strict  entail  to  his  heirs,  and  are  now  in  tiieir  possession. 
The  population  of  the  islaid  is  about  two  thousand,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  French  Aoadians.  Our  illustrations 
of  the  herring-fisheries  commence  with  looking  out  for  a 
school  of  herring.  From  a  high  point  on  land,  a  sdiool 
can  be  seen  two  or  three  miles  away,  and  traced  from  the 
agitation  of  the  surface  th^y  oause ;  the  fish  being  so 
crowded  together  that  the  upper  oneswre  constantly  forced 
above  the  surfaoOi  As  soon  as  a  school  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  boats  carrying  the  seine  all  pnt  out  for  it,  and 
the  first  which  reaches  the  school  takes  possession. 
Another  of  our  illustrations  represents  the  seine  boats 
pulling  for  the  school  When  the  school  is  reached,  the 
seine  is  cast  all  round  the  school,  and  it  is  then  hauled  to 
the  nearest  available  point  of  the  shore.  This  process  is 
shown  in  our  illu'^tration  of  dipping  and  hauling^  the  nets. 

A  new  kind  of  seine  called  the  French  purse,  is  also 
used  in  this  fishery.  It  is  a  seine  with  a  puckering  line 
through  the  meshes  of  the  bottom  edge,  by  which,  when 
the  scnool  is  surrounded,  the  whole  is  drawn  together  like 
a  purse,  holding  the  fish  confined  within  it  The  advan- 
tage of  this  style  of  net  is,  that  it  saves  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  towing  to  land,  so  that  when  a  school  is  captured 
in  this  way,  the  fish  are  dipped  right  out  into  the  hold  of 
the  vessel,  salted  in  bulk,  and  when  the  vessel  has  returned 
to  land,  they  are  put  to  sock  for  a  day  into  large  pans, 
then  strung  by  girls,  hung  up  in  the  smokehouse,  and 
when  sufficiently  cured,  are  taken  out,  boxed,  and  sent  to 
marfret  ' 

IN    THE    SAME    CITY. 

By  Eleanor  Kirk. 

••  Oh,  if  I  never  had  1— if  I  never  had  left  my  home  I" 

"  Don't  preach  1    I  want  some  money  1" 

*'  I  haven't  a  penny  to  give  you— not  one  I" 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  yon  did  not  get  any 
money  yesterday  where  I  told  you  to  ?"  A  fierce  oath 
completed  this  sentence. 

"  I  did  not  I  I  could  not  P  was  all  the  qnivering  lips  of 
the  pale,  hollow-eyed  woman  could  articulate  ;  a  fit  of 
sobbing  and  coughing  almost  deprived  the  poor  creature 
of  breath,  and  after  this  had  passed  she  shut  her  eyes, 
covering  them  with  her  hands,  and  awaited  the  denouement 
which  she  knew  approached. 

"Why  did  you  not  do  as  I  told  you  ?"  inquired  the  vil- 
lain again,  coolly. 

"Oh,  Harry  f^beoanse— because  I  eould  not  V  ^tssA.Hfes^ 
poor,  humbled  woman   threw  herself  at  the  *««^  ^^%^ 
monster,  whose  thirst  for  strong  drink  hud  "^^^^v^s,^ 
barter  the  vixtia^  ol^«t\i<b^i^  ^s&»^\^TcAs»aK^  ^-^^ 
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**  Com6*  come  I    lliia  is  plitjed 
Get  ap«  Aud  don^t  tnnke  a  fool  of  fc 
aeU  beoftoaa  yon  know  bow  V* 

*'A8tc  aajthiiig  elma  of  ma,**  ^ 
sobbed*  Qfl  she  groveled  before  Mm, 
••  I  wiU  beg  for  you  I  Ok,  mj  Ood  I  1 
will  steal  for  yoa " 

**  Well,  shut  up  !  I  do(ii*l  oftra  bow 
the  douce  yoti  gel  the  OKiorr,  if  jca 
osly  get  iL  DnQ*t  yoa  eeo  I  asn  ahii^ 
eriog  all  oTer  with  ihom  jufanuil 
mene  coming  on  ?  If  yoa  iloa*t  liar 
I  ahull  be  off  ia  one  of  'em  I  Ugh  1 
Aud,  eren  m  she  looked,  Ibo  ptipib  of 
the  Bpeaker'a  eyes  dilftted^  bui 

grew  atrangely  rigid,   and   bit         

shook  as  if  ia  en  ogue-fit  "Off  wiHi 
you  now,  or  1*11  teajr  yon  limb  from 
limb  1  II  you  had  dooe  aa  I  told  yoii 
—get  whisky  ^  whisky.  I  tall  j<ml 
What  are  you  atandiog  ihm^  slaHng 
at?    Of!  with  yoa.  I  aiy  r 

Aud  the  Bii0eriog  bmta  pnaUad  bis 
compAoioo  oQt  into  the  dark, 
pasftftgeway,  and,  throwing  bar  hati 
apology  for  a  abawl  after  bar.  lo 
the  door  and  crawled  to  tha  oot  ta  I 
corner. 

ThankiigiTtng  night,  dear,  el  adi  i 
eold  I    Alice  Kingaley  raiUised 
that  tbia  waa  tha  day  oaoa  dedicats 
to    enjoyment    and    family    reu 
Once  1     How  long  ago  ?     Ft?e  loa^ 
weary  yeam,  whtoh,  at  laat«  had  worked 
np  to  this  end — poverty  of  Iba  dinsat 
kindp  and  diagraoe  if  abe  wotUd  bava 
had  it  ao  I    No,  death  rather  than  tbalj 

Had  ehe  not  borne  blows  mod 
Boontiona  ianiimerable  ?  Had  she  not 
been  hungry  and  eold  and  aick  t  With 
no  trust  m  God,  and  Tery  little  faiUi 
iu  herself,  had  ahe  not  lived  tbrougfa 
temptations  and  threata  and  agonjaa 
unutiarabia?      Would    aha    auoon 

DOW? 

Cold,  criap,  and  atarlit  1    How  1 
and  attractive  everything  looked  to  I 
fnrclad,   oomfortaMy    overooaiad,  e3> 
qniaitely  attired  Broadway  padcatriaii  ^ 

Brilliant  lights   atraamad   from 
theatres ;  birds  of  fashion  in  gay  pKi 
age  flattered  in  at  tha  open  dooim. 

In  the  midst  of  theaa  Alice  Ktoga^ 
ley  dragged  herself  along,  and  pray« 
God  aha  might  die*    She  would  no4  ( 
of  tbeaa;  what  bad  they  in 
with  bar  r 

Five  years  beforoi  aha  bad  lafl 
home,  and  married  a  man  bar  ] 
had  eloaed  tbeir  doors  upon. 

Her  father  had  qaietly  kept 
doora  closed  upon  her  ever  ainoa. 
letters  had  bean  retamad, 
a  d  unopened 

From  oomparativa  oomfoti  and  aflln- 
enoe,  aba  drifted  iou>  Iba  aaa  of  be^j 
less  poverty,  and  not  ona  oaiiio  near  I 
help  or  (^noonrnga* 

A  Itttle  agora,  dftd  in  a  pink  sUk 
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and  white  opera-oloiiki  stepped  out  of  a  carriage  on  the 
fiidewmlk,  tnd  waited  for  her  compaoioDt  a  gray -headed, 
elderly  man,  lo  alight 

"  Run  oloiig  to  the  eotraooe,  Mignon,  I  have  a  word 
to  Bfijr  to  John/'  said  the  old  gentleomD* 

Jatt  then  Alice  Kingsley  pasaed,  and  the  two  women 
looked  into  each  other's  faces.  The  richlj  dressed  little 
QUA  Stood  ior  a  moment  petrilied. 

Such  wretched aesa  she  had  never  seen  pxotared  before^ 
and  jet  how  beautiful  I  how  inexpressiUly  lovely  were  the 
features  of 
this  paaper ! 

*'Come, 
MignoHf  take 
my  arm,  1 
want  to  give 
John  explicit 
directions 
where  to 
stand*  This 
waiting  for  a 
earrtage  at 
i^idnight  ain't 
T©ry  whole- 
tome,"  said 
the  gentle* 
man,  quite  as 
mncb  to  him- 
self as  his 
oompfinion. 

••  Ye«,  papa, 
well  go  in 
in  a  moment, 
bat  there's  a 
woman  j  n  B  t 
down  thero 
that  I  want  to 
speak  to, "and 
Mignon  pulled 
her  father's 
ooat*a1eeve,  aa 
if  to  drag  him 
a  1  a  a  g  with 
her* 

••A  woman ! 
"Wbat  woman? 
Anybody  you 
know,  Mig- 
Bon?'* 

••No,  papa» 
bnt  a  woman 
in  distress  I 
most — indeed 
I  muat  give 
her  money. 
Do  oome  with 
mer 

■<  Indeed*  I  shall  not.  This  comes  of  having  you  abroad 
for  three  years/' 

'*0h^  papi,  won't  you  please  remember  that  this  is 
Thanksgiving  night  ?  Sometimes  the  thought  that  per- 
haps poor " 

**Noi  nnother  worJ,  Mignon.  My  patience  has  its 
limits,  What  good,  do  you  sappoae,  you  could  do  a 
woman  like  that  ?  Of  course,  she's  depraved  clear  through 
and  throught  or  she  wouldn't  be  oa  Broadway  alone  at  tbis 
hour/'  And  the  Honorable  Abraham  Dennis  took  his 
d&a^hter's  hand,  and  led  her  through  to  the  boi  at 
Wallaok*s,  where  they  agreed  to  meet  a  few  friends. 


Mignon  was  not  herself  that  evening.  Admirers  dropped 
in  and  chatted  gayly,  but  her  soul  was  far  away,  following 
and  helping  this  poor  forsaken  child,  \rhoae  sphere  of 
want  and  heartache  she  had  so  strangely  entered  into. 

'*It  is  because,"  she  said  to  herself,  **I  never  came  so 
near  to  one  of  these  miserable  creatures  before  that  it 
affects  me  so,"  and  then  she  triad  to  become  interested  in 
the  play,  but  it  wag  all  of  no  avail. 

When  tbe  curtain  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  perform- 
ance, Mjgnouf  pale  and  nervous,  bade  her  friends  good* 

night,       and 


>T^^ 


I 


I 


i 


■^  ^ 


Vm  TES  SiJIS  CITT.^^"' *  MT  OOD  !'  WAS   HIS   OKLV   KZCLAMATION.      *  PUT  HIB   BACK  !'  CKIllTUftrBO 
HI,  WITH  A  OaOAK.      *  t  UiOW  BSK  !*  " 


followed  her 
father  to  tha 
street. 

"Yon  Lave 
spoilbJ  my 
wholeThanks- 
giviog,  Mig- 
non," said  he, 
as  they  passed 
out 

"  And  you 
have  spoiled 
mine,  too^ 
papa,"  Mig- 
non replied, 
with  a  voice 
full  of  tears. 
♦'I  am  sorry 
we  came  I" 

The  Honor- 
able Mr.  Den- 
nis swore  a 
little  under 
his  breath, 
and  opened 
the  carriage- 
door.  Mignon 
Fprang  in. 

"Oh,  papa, 
what  is  this  ?" 
she  shrieked, 
jumping  to 
the  curbstone 
again.  "  It  is 
a  woman,  fast 
asleep  on  the 
back  seat. 
And,  papa," 
taking  another 
look,  ''it  ia 
!i0  woman  I 
III  at  before  we 
went  into  the 
theatre  !'* 

John  and  a 
police  man 

were  called  upon.     John  swore  he  had  not  left  the  oar* 

riage  a  moment     Mignon  wrung  her  hands  at  sight  of 

I  he  officer,  and   cried  aloud.     The  -poor,  weather*beaten 

figure  was  brought  to  the  sidewalk* 

*DruDk,"  I  suppose,"  said  the  Honorable  Mr.  Dennis, 

with  a  sniff  of  disgust 

"Dead  I"  said  the  policeman,  with  a  shudder. 

Mr.  Dennis  drew  a  step  nearer, 

"My  Gad!"  was  his   only  exolamatioQ.      **Ptit 

back  I"  ho  oontinued,  with  a  groan.     "I  know  her  I" 
Sure  enough.     This  was  the   dead   body  of   >::£^  ^^«:^j 

daughter,  Alice  Dennis. 


\' 
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THE    LOST   LAMB. 


The  blossoms  were  falling,  the  winds  were  at  play, 
Three  children  went  out  In  the  meadows  to  roam — 

Three  sisters,  to  gather  the  wild  flowers  of  May, 

And  thoughtless  they  wandered  far,  far  from  their  home. 

The  buttercups  starred  every  field  that  they  crossed, 
And  all  the  long  hedgerows  with  hawthorn  were  pink ; 

Bright  o'er  the  stepping-stones  tiny  rills  tossed, 

Where  the  birds  darted  down  for  a  monibnt  to  drink. 

When  the  children  had  strayed  to  the  low  wilder  ground, 
A  soft  cry  they  heard,  or  a  bleat  or  a  moan. 

Through  tangle  of  roses  they  sought  till  they  found 
A  poor  little  lost  lamb,  dying  alone  I 

Sorely  pricked  by  the  brambles.  It  raised  not  Its  head. 
And  their  tears  at  so  piteous  a  sight  quick  must  flow; 

With  young  leaves  a  couch  for  It  softly  they  spread. 

And  they  stroked  It,  and  soothed   It  with  words  sweet 
and  low. 

"No  mother,"  they  said,  "her  ailing  one  hushes. 

And  mother's  voice  comforting  would  we  could  hearT' 

But  only  around  them  the  merry-eyed  thrushes 
Bang  louder  and  louder  as  evening  came  near. 

A  purple  cloud  rose— was  It  mist,  was  It  storm  ? 

And  the  children  cried,  watching  the  fast  fading  sky, 
"  Oh,  how  could  we  sleep  In  our  beds  safe  and  warm. 

If  we  left  th^  poor  lamb  in  the  dark  night  to  dlel" 

Then  Dottle,  the  bravest,  looked  out  fkr  around. 

Nor  too  soon,  for  the  rose  light  had  gone  from  the  weet» 

And  she  cried,  "  On  the  hillside  a  roof  I  have  found. 
And  It  may  be  the  fold  where  the  lamb  went  to  rest" 


Then  they  carried  it  gently  through  thicket  and  hollow, 
Up  ways  long  and  winding,  with  moss  covered  o'er; 

The  path  to  the  cottage  they  scarcely  could  follow. 
And  weary  they  were  when  they  knocked  at  the  door. 

But  out  from  the  tree  that  drooped  over  the  thatch 

A  nightingale  sang  them  a  song  of  good  cheer. 
And  the  old  shepherd,  said,  as  he  lifted  the  latch, 

"Tis  the  lamb  I  have  lost  they  have   brought  to  au 
here! 
"  AU  day  have  I  mourned  fcr  it,  hdi^eBs,  alone. 

For  it  strayed  far  away  whilBt  I  slept  on  the  swud. 
Nor  long  could  I  seek,  for  so  feeble  I've  grown. 

Dear  children,  say  wliat  shall  be  yonr  reward  r* 

They  said,  "  Once  we  thought  it  would  never  awake, 
But  now  by  the  hearth  in  your  caie  it  may  thrive. 

If  you've  milk,  pray  warm  it,  for  sweet  pity's  sake. 
And  grant  that  we  see  it  once  drink  and  revive  1" 

"The  roads  are  so  lonely,  the  cloud  hangeth  lowP 
"  Bo  glad  are  we  now,  no  shadows  we  mind. 

For  did  not  our  dear  Lord  ask  long  ago. 

Who  would  not  be  Joyful  a  lost  lamb  to  find  ?** 

Then  they  went  hand-in^hand,  nor  knew  where  they  strajed. 
But  they  heard  on  the  leaves  the  soft  i)lash  of  the  rain. 

And  they  said.  "We  are  tiiree  and  we  are  not  afraid," 
And  the  nightingale  sang  through  the  darknesa  again. 

At  last  they  came  down  where  a  window  shone  bright. 
And  friends,  too,  they  found  their  slow  footsteps  to  guide; 

By  mother's  voice  blessed,  they  slept  through  the  night. 
And  the  lamb  rested  well  on  the  quiet  hillside. 
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By  Rett  Winwood. 


A  MORE  forlorn-looking  plaoe  ooald  not  well  he  imagined, 
and  Boss  Yanderlyn  felt  his  heart  sink  as  he  beheld  the 
ornmbling,  time-stained  walla,  and  noticed  the  air  of 
neglect  and  decay  that  brooded  over  the  deserted  man- 
sion. 

He  had  jost  returned  from  a  ten  years*  sojonm  among 
the  palatial  homes  of  the  Old  World,  and  this  solemn  old 
house  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  and  died,  and  in 
which  he  expected  to  make  his  own  home  for  an  indefinite 
period,  looked  dreary  indeed  in  contrast 

It  stood  on  a  hill,  and  looked  into  a  valley  of  nnnsnal 
beauty.  Bat  the  groanJI  had  a  neglected  and  blighted 
aspect,  the  lawn  was  grown  np  with  weeds* and  tangled 
thickets,  and  even  the  tall  elms  that  drooped  over  the  roof 
had  something  weird  and  fantastio  in  appearance. 

To  add  to  the  forlornness  of  the  situation,  night  was 
coming  on,  a  drizzling  rain  had  Bet  in,  and  no  other  habit- 
ation was  in  sight 

•*UghI  This  is  anything  but  cheerfal,"  muttered  the 
yonng  man,  as  he  strode  up  a  slippery  path  to  tho  stout 
oaken  door. 

The  rusty  latch  fell  from  his  fingers  with  a  harsh,  grat- 
ing souud  that  set  his  teeth  on  edge.  The  door  was 
bolted  on  the  inside,  and  looked  capable  of  withstanding 
a  siege.  After  contemplating  it  a  moment.  Boss  Yander- 
lyn turned  to  the  left  and  climbed  in  at  one  of  the  broken 
windows. 

He  foond  himself  in  a  lofty  hall   Before  him  rose  a  wide 

staircase,  guarded  by  a  heavy  balustrade.     A  thick  oarpjt 

covered  the  floor,   but  it  was  faded,   moth-eaten,   and 

covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dust    Everything  looked 

gnad,  gloomj,  aolitaxj. 


Climbing  the  stairs.  Boss  foood  himself  in  a  wide  corri- 
dor that  branched  to  the  right  and  left  Before  leaving  the 
landing,  however,  he  made  a  discovery  that  amazed  him. 

The  house  seemed  deserted  above  and  below,  and  yet 
right  before  him,  clearly  ontlined  in  the  acoumnlation  of 
dust  that  covered  the  floor,  he  beheld  the  fresh  print  of  a 
woman*8  shoe. 

Fnrther  on,  the  mysterious  footprints  multiplitd,  and 
had  made  beaten  paths  to  and  from  the  various  doorsw 

The  impression  made  npon  the  yonng  man  was  not  a 
pleasant  one.  There  seemed  something  weird  and  ghostly 
about  these  footprints,  appearing  so  unexpectedly  in  the 
solitary  house.  He  even  hesitated  a  moment  before 
attempting  to  discover  from  whence  they  came. 

They  led,  first  of  all,  to  a  large,  empty  chamber,  with  a 
closet  in  tho  wall.  Boss  approached  the  closet  and  threw 
the  door  open.  At  first  he  only  saw  four  black  walla, 
rising  like  those  of  a  tomb  ;  but  as  his  eyes  roved  from 
side  to  side,  he  observed  an  iron  ring  imbedded  in  the 
floor,  and  on  pulling  at  this  latter,  a  trap  door,  perhaps  a 
foot  square,  rose*,  revealing  a  small,  dark  receptacle  be- 
neath. 

Several  olds  and  ends  had  been  thrown  into  the  plaoe— 
a  pair  of  tarnished  silver  spurs,  some  old  buckles,  a 
sword-hilt  that  had  once  been  very  handsome,  a  drinking- 
flask,  and  several  other  trifles.  But  what  particularly  im- 
pressed the  young  man  was  the  mnte  testimony  every- 
where to  be  seen  that  the  receptacle  had  been  searched 
not  long  before. 

**  Gk)od  heavens  1*'  he  exclaimed,     "  Is  it  pceslblc  thiA 
the  existence  of  the  jewels  is  knoim  to  some  one  ] 
myself  ?" 
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Jost  here  a  word  of  explanation  will  not  be  amiss.  The 
last  master  of  Vanderlya  Hall  was  the  grandfather  of  Ross 
— an  ecoentrio,  miserly  old  man — who  has  dwelt  there 
quite  alone.  He  had  been  dead  two  years,  and  on  his 
dying-bed  had  written  a  letter  to  Boss,  in  which  the 
following  paragraph  oooarred  : 

"  Ton  are  my  heir,  Ross,  and  wUl  have  everything  of  whioh  I 
die  possessed.  Most  of  my  wealth ~f or  I  am  a  rioher  man  than 
yon  are  aware— oonsists  of  precious  stones,  out  and  unoat,  whioh 
I  have  hidden  In  the  house  to  preserve  them  from  false  friends 
and  midnight  mauraders.  I  shall  not  dlsolose  their  hiding-place 
even  to  you.  I  dare  not  give  a  clew  that  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  others.  Qod  will  direct  your  researohes,  I  feel  assured. 
Hasten  home,  then,  and  search  out. the  hiding-plaoe  of  the  Yan- 
derlyn  Jewels,  for  they  «re  yours." 

This  letter  had  followed  Boda  more  than  half-way^  round 
the  globe,  and,  singnlar  as  it  may  appear,  been  twenty 
months  in  reaohing  him.  Bnt,  once  read,  it  had  the 
desired  effect  of  turning  his  face  toward  the  land  of  his 
birth. 

It  is  not  stmngo,  then,  that  the  network  of  footprints 
in  the  old  house,  and  the  discovery  that  the  reoeptaole  in 
tho  closet  bad  boon  searched,  startled  and  alarmed  him. 
It  looked  as  thouQ^h  oome  one  else  had  visited  the  plftoe^ 
bent  on  the  self-same  errand  as  himself. 

"Who  conld  it  be  ?"  he  thought  **I  am  the  last  of 
my  race.  Snrely  Iny  grandfather,  with  sll  his  avarice  and 
oantion,  woold  not  confide  a  secret  of  such  importance  to 
an  alien." 

He  was  slowly  rising  to  his  foot,  when  a  rustling  sound 
in  the  direction  of  the  chamber-door  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. Turning,  he  beheld  a  young  girl  standing  on  the 
threshold. 

Her  hands  were  clasped,  her  lips  parted,  and  her  large 
brown  eyes  fixed  upon  him  in  unmistakable  surprise  and 
alarm.  One  moment  she  stood  there,  then  suddenly, 
before  Ross  conld  speak  or  hnrry  forward,  there  was  a 
wavering  motion  of  her  black,  gauzy  draperies,  and  she 
disappeared. 

The  young  man  rnshed  to  the  door.  The  corridors 
looked  silent  and  solitary  as  ever  ;  not  a  trace  of  a  human 
being,  save  the  telltale  footprints,  could  be  seen. 

Numerous  doors  opened  on  either  hand,  however,  and 
Boss,  in  a  deeply-bewildered  state  of  mind,  began  open- 
ing these  in  quick  succession.  The  fourth  led  into  a 
square  chamber,  whioh  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  house.  It  had  been  swept  and  garnished,  a 
cheerful  fire  bnmed  in  the  grate,  curtains  hnng  at  the 
windows,  a  dainty  couch  stood  in  one  corner,  and  two  or 
three  easy-chairs  were  drawn  up  before  the  fire. 

Midway  between  the  dear  and  windows  stood  the  lovely 
girl  Boss  had  so  nearly  taken  for  a  vision.  Her  hands 
^ere  tightly  clinched,  her  head  bent  so  low  that  the  loose 
curls  of  yellowish-brown  hair  well-nigh  concealed  her  face, 
but  there  was  something  half-imploring,  and  yet  half- 
defiant,  in  her  whole  attitude. 

"  What  are  you  doini^r  here,  in  this  deserted  house  ?" 
Boss  inquired,  the  moment  amazement  permitted  him  to 
speak. 

'*  Hiding  away,"  she  answered. 

•*  Hiding  I    From  whom  ?" 

"From  my  enemies,"  she  replied,  sinking  into  the 
nearest  chair,  with  a  suppressed  sob.  *'For  a  few  brief 
days  I  have  enjoyed  peace,  almost  happiness.  Ob,  why 
did  you  come  to  disturb  me  ?  Who  sent  you  ?  Why  are 
jou  here  ?" 

**  No  one  sent  me,"  Boss  said,  looking  pityingly  into  the 
giira  pallid  and  troubled  face.  **  Take  courage,  my  poor 
ohild  ;  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  mCi" 


"But  why  are  you  here,"  she  persisted,  **  unless  yon 
come  on  purpose  to  find  me  V* 

**  This  is  my  house,  and  I  have  jost  returned  to  it  after 
a  long  absence  in  foreign  lands." 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly,  thoni^h  an  expression  of 
unmistakable  relief  flitted  over  her  features. 

"You  will  drive  me  away,"  she  murmored,  almost  in* 
audibly.  "  But  I  don't  mind  that.  I  am  jeady  to  go.  I 
would  do  anything  rather  than  fall  again  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  take  delight  in  persecuting  ma" 

"No,"  he  sM,  reassuringly,  "I  would  not  drive  even 
a  dog  from  my  door.  This  solitary  old  house  is  a  dreary 
refuge  at  best  God  forbid  that  I  should  deprive  you 
of  it" 

"I  may  remain  undisturbed  ?" 

"  Certainly,  but  why  did  yon  come  here*?  'MeU  me  all 
about  it" 

She  shuddered,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  will  tell  you  1  You  seem  good  and  kind.  I'm  sure 
I  can  trust  yon.  It  was  an  evening  very  like  this,  and 
about  the  same  hour,  early  twilight,  that  I  came  in  sight 
of  the  house.  I  had  wandered  far^  and  was  warn  and  ex- 
liausted ;  I  soaght  shelter  here,  sleeping  on  one  of  the 
moth-eaten  sofas.  The  next  day  I  fixed  up  this  room  as 
you  see  it  The  house  seemed  so  deserted  and  solitary, 
that  I  fancied  no  one  would  ever  find  me  here.'* 

"  But  were  you  not^afraid  to  remain  ?* 

"I  was  more  afraid  to  go,  sir." 

"  Poor  child  1  Who  could  be  wicked  enough  to  harm 
one  like  you  ?"  Boss  exclaimed,  the  words  forced  from  hia 
lips  by  her  despair  and  helplessnesi. 

"The  world  is  full  of  bad  people,  sir  ;  and  I  have  been 
thrown  among  them  all  my  life." 

"  Have  yon  no  father  or  mother  ?" 

She  shuddered  again,  and  wrong  her  slender  hands. 

"  It  is  papa  who  is  so  cruel  to  me,"  she  sobbed.  "  He 
took  to  drink  after  my  mother  died,  and  now  seems  like 
another  man.  He  often  beat  me,  and  swore  at  me,  but  I 
did  not  mind  that  so  much  ;  the  oaths  did  not  hurt  any, 
and  I  soon  recovered  from  the  blows.  But  woxse  things 
were  to  follow." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  another  shiver  rnnning 
through  her  frame.  "  I'll  make  a  clean  bj^ast  of  it,"  she 
added,  suddenly.  "  Papa  plays  in  one  of  tne  low  variety 
theatres  in  New  York,  and  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  decided 
that  I  must  go  on  the  stage,  too.  But  oh,  sir,  I  knew 
what  tk  vile  place  it  was,  and  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  go.  I  begged  and  pleaded,  but  it  was  all  of  no  use. 
Papa  cursed  me,  said  I  Lad  too  high  notions  for  a  beggai's 
brat,  and  that  my  foolish  pride  should  be  taken  out  of 
me.  He  made  an  engagement  with  the  manager,  and» 
and " 

"Yon  ran  away  rather  than  fulfill  it  V 

"Yes." 

"  I  don't  wonder  ;  it  was  the  best  thing  you  oould  da" 

"  You  won't  betray  me,  or  send  me  b«ok  again  ?^  she 
cried,  a  pleading  earnestness  in  her  tone. 

"  No,  no.  But  I  will  be  your  friend,  and  do  what  I  can 
to  help  you.  I  hope  you  will  mak)  Vanderlyn  Hall  your 
home  untU  you  find  a  better  one.     What  is  your  name  ?" 

"Boxy  Brent" 

"  And  mine  is  Bosa  Vanderlyn.  Now  try  to  look  upon 
me  as  your  brother,  if  you  can.  Poor  child,  ^you  need 
one." 

He  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  firci  and  began  talking  so 
kindly  and  sympathetically  to  the  desolate  young  creature 
that  her  eyes  were  soon  dried,  and  smiles  and  dimple* 
chased  each  other  over  the  expressive  ftuM.  ,^^ 

Meanwhile,  night  and  darkness  swept  dowo-  ^^"^ 


kmelj  boQBd,  ahattlog  it  in  more  than  Ciaimeriaii  gloom. 
The  fltorm  iacreas^d  in  violenoe,  the  r&ia  fell  in  torrenta, 
daahiog  tempestuouBtj  Bgamet  tbe  wiodows,  jLnd  the  wind 
rattled  the  ahuttera  und  shook  the  haif •decayed  oaaementa 
■0  with  a  bnmfin  haod* 


**  Stirelf  there  mtist  be  some  room  in  all  this  houM 
where  I  can  pass  the  night  f  he  oxeUtmed. 

Roxj  oame  quick Ij  toward  him. 

"There*a  a  chamber  at  tbe  end  of  the  pisiage  Uiat 
J  on    will    tud    com  para  tiveljr   comfortable,**  aho 
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lor  liim.  This  jonog  girl,  in  Iior  inaooeDce,  did  not  seem 
to  realize  an 7  neceasitj  for  bis  breastiiig  tbe  furioua 
storm. 

The  chamber  to  which  she  oond acted  him  was  roomj, 
like  all  the  rest,  bat  Boss  was  pleased  to  find  a  dilapidated 
aofa  agaiQBt  the  wall. 

Boxy  stood  the  pine-knot  in  the  ample  ilreplaee»  and 
with  a  gentle  good-night,  withdrew. 

The  joang  man  immediately  throw  him  Bel!  on  the  sofa, 
and  feeling  worn  and  wenrj  after  an  nnusnallj  exciting 
day,  was  soon  buried  in  profound  repose. 

It  was  qnjte  late  when  he  awoke  the  next  morning. 
The  storm  had  passe d,  the  sun  streamed  brightly  in  at 
the  window.  Birds  were  singing  in  tho  graceful  elms  that 
dfooped  oter  the  roof.     His  first  thought  was  of  Boxy. 

"Poor  young  thing  V*  he  thonght,  **I  must  not  forsake 
her.  She  shall  be  placed  with  some  kind  lady»  who  will 
take  care  of  bar  and  see  that  she  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  her  own  way  in  the  world.** 

With  this  good  resolution  in  his  mind^  he  quitted  the 
chamber  iu  which  he 
had  passed  tho  nighty 
and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  one  where 
he  had  been  entertained 
so  agreeably.  No  res- 
ponse. He  knocked 
again — still  with  the 
same  result 

'*Id  it  possible  that 
Boxy  has  goae  out  for 
o  walk  BO  early  in  the 
day  V  ho  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  turned  the 
knob  and  entered^ 

Just  at  the  threahoM 
he  stopped  short  with 
an  irrepressible  cry  of 
amazement  It  was  the 
same  apartment  in 
which  he  had  sat  the 
previous  eTening,  and 
yet  how  changed  !  The 
carta! Ds  were  gone  from 
the  windows,  the  snowy 
ooaob  from  the  corner, 
the  chairs  from  the 
heartk  Four  blank, 
bare  walls  alone  greeted 
his  iistoniJshed  vision. 

What  did  it  mean? 
Where  were  Bozy  and 
her  homelike  surround* 
ings  f  Had  the  whole 
incident  been  an  ex- 
oeedingly  vivid  dream  ? 

Impossible !  A  few 
coal  a  still  smoldered  in 
the  ample  grate,  where 
he  had  seen  a  cheerful 
wood-tire  burning  and 
bliizing  the  evening  be- 
fore. These  were  a 
reality ;  and  when  he 
looked  for  the  foot- 
prints in  the  oorridor, 
they  were  still  there, 
Just  as  he. expected  to 
Had  them. 


It  was  not  all  a  dream.  Bnt  whero  did  reality  end  and 
the  creation  of  his  own  fancy  begin  ? 

Distressed  and  bewildered  by  the  mystery.  Boss  went 
through  the  honse  from  attic  to  cellar,  calling  loudly  on 
Boxy's  name  ever  and  anon* 

But  no  one  responded,  and  the  only  trace  he  found  of 
her  in  the  dreary  place  was  another  path  beaten  by  her 
little  feet,  this  time  in  the  dust  that  covered  a  back  stair* 
case  leading  to  a  door  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  Here  she 
had  entered,  and  from  hence  departed — that  is,  if  she  was 
a  realityi  and  had  come  and  gone  at  alt 

At  another  time  the  young  man  would  have  laughed  at 
the  superstitious  fancies  that  filled  his  mind ;  but  now  he 
felt  in  no  laughing  mood. 

He  could  only  ask  himself  why  Boxy  had  fled  in  that 
strange,  silent  way — ^if  such  a  person  reidly  exbted  in  flesh 
and  blood — and  if  he  should  ever  see  her  like  again. 

Moody  and  depressed,  be  at  length  turned  away  from 
the  old  mansion,  and  sauntered  along  the  highroad  until, 
at  the  end  of  a  miia  or  more,  he  oame  suddenly  upon  a 
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fmall  cottage  embowered  in  trees.  A  yonng  lady  sat  on 
the  porcb,  busily  engaged  at  some  oooapation. 

On  approaching  nearer  Boss  observed  a  half-blown  rose 
lying  in  ber  lap,  which  she  was  attempting  to  reproduce 
in  water-colors.  He  even  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  work, 
Boffioient  to  see  that  it  was  admirably  done. 

*'If  you  will  permit,  I  wish  to  make  some  inquiries  of 
yon,'*  he  said,  in  a  low,  perfectly  polite  tone. 

The  lady  started,  and  looked  nt  him  fartively.  She  had 
very  expressive  eyes— dark-blue  in  color— and  Ross  would 
have  pronounced  her  pretty  had  not  his  thoughts  been 
■o  fully  occupied  with  Boxy  that  he  scarcely  noticed  her 
appearancei 

*'  Will  you  come  in  ?"  she  asked,  courteously. 
"  It  is  not  necessary.     I  am  interested  in  the  old  house 
on  the  knoll  yonder— Yanderlyn  Hail,  it  is  called.     Of 
course  you  know  the  place  ?" 
"Yes." 

*' What  is  its  reputation  among  the  countryfolk  ?*' 
She  looked  as  though  his  meaning  was  not  perfectly 
dear. 

*'It8  reputation  r 

*' Yea ;  is  it  supposed  to  be  haunted  ?** 
"Not  that  I  ever  hear  J.     Indeed,  very  little  is  said 
about  it  just  at  present" 

'*  Has  any  one  been  living  there  of  late  ?" 
''Oh,  no.    It  baa  been  deserted  since  old  Hugh  Yan- 
derlyn died,  two  years  ago." 

Boas  drew  a  quick  breath;  he  saw  it  was  useless  to 
poxsne  the  inquiry. 

■  **Hngh  Yanderlyn  was  my  grandfather,"  he  said,  after 
a  moment's  silence.  "  I  have  returned  from  abroad  with 
the  intention  of  taking  up  my  abode,  for  a  few  weeks,  at 
leasts  at  the  old  house." 

A  faint  color  stole  into  her  checks,  and  there  was  more 
of  interest  in  the  gaze  that  still  dwelt  upon  him. 

"  It  is  a  picturesque  old  place,  and  must  have  been  very 
handsome  in  its  day,"  she  said.  "I  used  to  go  there  oc- 
casionally to  sketch  and  paint." 

An  elderly  woman,  with  a  shrewd  face  and  a  quick, 
keen  eye,  now  appeared  at  the  door. 

As  she  glanced  out  curiously,  Boss  turned,  and  with  a 
low  bow,  addressed  himself  to  her : 

'*!  am  anxious  to  find  a  good  housekeepGr,  madam,  and 
will  pay  first-class  wages  to  the  right  person,*'  ho  said. 
"Since  you  belong  to  the  neighborhood,  you  can,  per- 
haps, put  me  on  the  right  track." 

Then,  briefly,  he  told  her  who  he  was,  and  his  intention 
of  renovating  a  few  ruoms  at  Yanderlyn  Hall,  and  estab- 
lishing himsdf  therein. 
The  woman  took  a  few  moments  for  reflection. 
"How  would  I  suit  ?'*  she  asked,  at  length,  ia  a  straight- 
forward way.  **I  am  compelled  to  work  for  a  living,  and 
would  quite  relish  a  change  of  some  sort.  I  have  no 
family ~ there  is  only  my  niece,  Mabel,  and  I.  We  could 
shut  up  this  house  and  Mabel  could  come  along.** 

The  woman  seemed  capable  and  honest,  and  in  a  few 
moments  everything  was  satisfactorily  arranged.  Mrs. 
Dale — that  was  her  name — agreed  to  have  a  suite  of  five 
or  six  rooms  ready  for  occupancy  in  thr.^e  days'  time. 
Such  articles  of  furniture  as  might  be  needed  could,  she 
■aid,  be  purchased  at  Stapleton,  five  miles  away. 

The  girl  Mabe4  was  the  only  person  who  felt  any  dissat- 
isfaction witii  the  arrangements.  She  was  the  orphan 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  Ross  eventually  learned,  and 
supported  herself  by  painting  sketches  of  flowers,  fruits 
and  other  trifle«,  which  ware  sold  in  the  nearest  town. 
The  change  need  not  interfere  with  her  work,  bnt^  of 
eourae^  she  would  feel  like  an  interloper  in  a  strange 


housa      Mrs.  Dale's  oonnsela    prevailed,   however,  and 
Mabel  had  no  choice  but  to  submit 

Ross  returned  to  New  York  for  a  brief  aojoum,  and 
when  he  reappeared  at  Yanderlyn  Hall  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  the  lower  floor  of  one  wing  hud  been  wonder- 
fully transformed.  Mrs.  Dale  and  Mabel  were  already  ee- 
tablished  there,  and  the  place  wore  quite  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness and  home  comfort. 

That  evening  he  was  sitting  alone  in  the  renovated  room 
that  had  been  set  apart  for  his  private  fetudy  and  sanctum, 
when  a  muffled  step  sounded  on  the  gravel  outside  the 
window,  and  he  beheld  a  pale,  wistful  face  preaeed  for  an 
instant  against  the  glass. 

••Good  heavens  I"  he  gasped,  ••  it  is  Roxy." 
Rushicg  from  the  hons^^  lilce  a  madman,  he  soon  over- 
took the  slender,  tottering  figure  that  was  hurrying  down 
the  weed-grown  path.    Catching  firm  hold  of  her  arm,  he 
cried,  in  an  excited  tone  : 

•'You  have  puzzled  me  long  enough  !  Now  I  tciil  know 
whether  you  are  of  flesh  and  blood  or  not" 

The  girl's  knees  tottered  under  her,  and  she  suddenly 
threw  herself  at  his  feet 

••Dou*t  harm  me."  ahe  pleaded,  piteously.     ••It  wa9 

wrong  to  come  back,  but  I  had  taken  a  liking  to  the  place, 

dreary  and  forsaken  as  it  is,  and  had  nowhere  else  to  ga" 

••Get  up  I"  said  Ross,  sternly.     ••You  must  come  in 

with  me." 

She  followed  him  submissively  to  the  study.  The  face 
revealed  by  the  lamplight  was  so  pjllid  aD«l  frightened* 
looking  that  the  young  man's  heart  softened  in  spite  of 
himself. 

••Sit  down,  child,"  he  said,  in  a  gentler  tone,  ••and  tell 
me  why  you  ran  away  the  night  I  found  you  here  ?*' 

••  Because  I  had  no  right  to  remain,"  Roxy  answered, 
with  heaving  bosom  and  quivering  lips.  •*The  house  is 
yours,  and  though  you  were  very  good  and  kind,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  you  wished  me  out  of  it*' 

••Let  me  assure  you  that  I  wished  nothing  of  the  sort" 
**  I  left  early  in  the  morninpr,  btfore  you  were  up,"  she 
resumed,  coloring  a  little.     ''It  seemed  best  to  go  away 
quietly,  without  seeing  yotl  again.'* 

"Foolish  child  I  I  almost  fancied  you  had  been  spir- 
ited away,  or  the  whole  episode  was  a  vivid  dream.  I 
found  your  room  empty  and  cold,  and  no  tracj  of  you 
anywhere  in  the  house.** 

*•!  took  a  few  articles  of  furniture  I  had  to  one  of  the 
outbuildings,  where  they  still  remain." 

•*Did  you  purpose  leaviug  the  neighborhood  alto- 
gether ?'* 

•*  Yes,**  she  answered,  droppini?  her  eyes.  *•!  felt  thf:t 
I  should  never  dare  to  take  up  my  abode  here  again,  and 
the  sooner  I  left  the  place  the  better.  But  my  heart 
clung  to  it :  it  was  the  only  spot  in  which  I  had  ever 

found  paace.     I  stole  back  to-night " 

•*For  what  purpose  ?**  he  aslied,  seeing  her  pause,  and 
press  both  hands  quickly  to  her  forehead. 

••Simply  to  say  good-by  to  tho  dear  old  walls.** 
And  hero  the  poor  creature  broke  down  entirely,  and 
began  to  sob  as  thouc;h  her  heart  would  break. 

•* Don't  cry,*'  pleaded  Ross.  •*  Yoii  need  not  go  away 
at  nil— why  should  you  ?  The  house  is  big  enough  to 
quarter  a  regiment,  and  why  should  I  bcgrudgo  you  a 
corner  in  it  ?  I  have  a  housekeeper  who  will  take  care  of 
you,  and  make  you  vastly  more  comfortable  than  before. 
Come,  child,  let  me  take  you  to  her." 

'•Oh,  sir,  what  will  she  think *' 

•Til  tell  her  your  story."  Ross  interrupted,  "and  that 
will  leave  no  room  for  conjecture.  Beaidea,  if  I  wish  to 
of*  refuge  it  is  my  own  affair.     Come." 
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Mn.  Deane  was  nearly  startled  ont  of  her  wits  when,  a 
few  minutes  later,  Boss  abropUy  entered  the  apartment 
where  she  and  Mabel  sat  sewiog,  leading  a  strange  yonng 
girl  bj  th»  hand.  At  first  she  felt  indignant  and  di8tru:>t- 
ful,  and  betrayed  a  disposition  to  give  Boxy  a  very  cold 
reception ;  but»  after  the  situation  had  been  explained, 
her  manner  thawed  a  little. 

**  Oil  course  this  yoaug  person  can  remain  if  yon  desire 
it,  Mr.  Vanderlyn,"  she  said,  civilly.  "The  house  is 
yours  —not  mine.     I  am  only  here  to  execute  your  orders. " 

•*  Have  you  a  comfortable  room  for  her  ?" 

"Oh,  yes.  She  can  have  the  one  opposite  mine;  we 
have  no  present  use  for  it. " 

**  Very  welL  Please  see  that  all  her  wants  are  promptly 
attended  to." 

"I  will,  sir." 

Mrs.  Dean  bit  her  lips,  however.  She  could  not  help 
thlnlLiDg  the  whole  affjir  a  strange  one,  and  secretly  de- 
termined to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  mysterious 
stranger. 

"I'm  afraid  the  g^rl  is  no  better  than  she  should  be," 
she  said  to  Mabel,  when  they  were  alone  again.  "I  shall 
not  presume  to  offer  Mr.Vauderlyn  any  advice  at  present, 
bat  the  moment  I  see  anything  wrong,  out  of  the  house 
she  goes,  or  Tjl  know  the  reason  why." 

'*She  is  such  a  mere  ohild,  there  oan  be  no  harm  in 
h^r,"  Mabel  replied. 

"  Ohild,  indeed  1  Did  you  get  a  good  look  at  her  ? 
She's  twenty,  if  she  is  a  day.  That  sort  of  person  always 
looks  youijger  than  they  are.  I  am  too  close  an  observer 
to  be  deceived." 

A  few  days  wore  on.  Boxy,  by  her  sweetness  and  win- 
ning ways,  tried  to  win  every  heart,  and  nearly  saooeeded. 

Boss  was  oharmed  with  her.  She  seemed  artless  as  a 
child,  though  thoughtful  and  gentle  as  a  woman. 

Even  the  famous  belles  and  beauties  of  the  Old  World 
had  failed  to  produce  so  profound  an  impression  on  his 
heart 

Of  Mabel  Dcane  he  saw  little.  She  toiled  early  and  late 
with  pencil  and  brush,  generally  shutting  herself  into  her 
own  room  to  work,  or  retiring  to  some  secluded  portion  of 
the  grounds. 

One  of  the  first  things  Boss  did  after  taking  np  his 
abode  at  Vanderlyn  Hall  was  to  search  the  house  from 
attic  to  cellar  for  some  clew  to  the  hidden  jewels. 

None  came  to  light,  however.  Afterward  lie.spentsome 
hours  of  every  day  in  the  long  and  apparently  hopeless 
quest 

The  gems — if  any  there  were—haa  at  least  been  ingeni- 
onsly  concealed. 

Not  many  days  elapsed,  however,  until  his  mind  was 
made  up  that  in  Boxy  Brent  he  had  discovered  a  jewel  of 
the  purest  water.  Her  helplessness  and  lonely  conditioa 
appealed  to  his  sympathies  ;  her  goodness,  beauty  and 
innocence  touched  his  heart 

One  day  he  came  upon  her  sittiog  alone  in  the  quaint 
old  drawing-room.  She  had  a  card-photograph  in  her 
hand,  and,  after  gazing  at  it  intently  a  few  moments,  she 
raised  it  to  her  lips. 

"  So  good,  so  kind,  so  noble,"  she  murmured,  just 
above  her  breath.  "You  will  never  know  how  idola- 
trously  the  poor  giil  you  befriended  has  learned  to  love 
yon." 

She  sat  with  her  back  to  the  door,  and  apparently  had 
not  observed  the  approach  of  Boss. 

The  young  man's  heart  beat  wildly  as  he  glanced  over 
her  shoulder ;  the  picture  she  had  kissed  was  his  own 
photograph— one  he  had  carelessly  left  on  the  drawing- 
loom  ta»ieb 


Under  the  oiroumstauocs,  he  oouid  only  beat  a  noiseless 
retreat 

Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  allowed  the  girl  to  know 
that  he  had  observed  that  impulsive  action. 

Only  a  few  days  later  he  witnessed  a  very  different  scene. 
This  time  Boxy  was  lying  on  the  wet  grass,  under  one  cf 
the  trotis,  wringing  her  hands  and  giving  way  to  a  perfect 
tempest  of  weeping. 

It  was  a  chill,  dreary  day,  with  a  drizzling  rain  falling  ; 
bat  she  seemed  utterly  unmindful  of  the  weuthtr  in  her 
deep  distress. 

"What  troubles  you  ?"  Boss  exclaimed,  bending  over 
her  compassionately.     "  Tell,  me,  that  1  may  help  you." 

She  started  up  quickly  at  the  sound  of  Lis  voice,  and, 
with  flushed  cheeks,  made  an  effort  to  escape.  But  he 
would  not  let  her  go. 

"One  moment,  Boxy,"  he  said.  "I  most  know  the 
occasion  of  your  grief  before  you  leave  me." 

"Don't  ask  me,"  she  cried,  in  alurm.  "I  can't  tell 
you.     Oh,  no,  no  1" 

"  Why  not  ?" 

She  pressed  her  hands  tightly  together,  and  again  made 
an  attempt  to  free  herself  from  his  grasp. 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  said;  wildly.  "  Pity*  me  ; '  I  am  very 
wretched.  Ob,  why  did  I  consent  to  remain  a  single 
hour  under  this  roof  ?" 

"What  has  happened.  Boxy 7" 

"It  was  Mabel,"  sobbed  the  girl,  more  incoherently 
than  ever.  "  Howoonld  she  say  such  cruel  things  to  me  ? 
I  have  not  deserved  them.  God  knows  I  meant  no  wrong." 

Boss  turned  pale. 

"What  has  Miss  Deane  dared  say  to  you?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"  bhe  said  the  country  people  were  saying  dreadful 
things  about  me  for  remaining  here,  sir,  and — and^that 
I  had  compromised  myself  hopelessly,  and — and— it 
was  known  that  I  had  passed  a  night  in  the  house  alone 
with " 

An  hysterical  cry  finished  the  'senteccd  more  emphatic- 
ally than  any  word  )  could  hare  done.  In  the  next  breath 
she  had  grown  calm  enough  to  add  : 

"But  I  thall  go  away  now — this  very  hour,  sir.  I 
must  1  They  shall  see  I  am  not  the  wicked  creature  they 
would  make  me  out     Oh,  why  did  I  ever  come  here  l" 

Boss  drew  a  quick  breath,  and  said,  slowly  but  steadily  : 

"  Yes,  you  shall  go.  Get  your  bonnet  and  bhawl.  Tin 
going  to  take  you." 

"  Where  ?"  she  a^ked,  staring  at  him  with  dilated  eyes. 

"To  the  nearest  clergyman's.  This  trouble  has  de- 
cided mo.  I  love  you.  Boxy,  and  wish  to  make  yon  my 
wife.  The  ceremony  might  as  well  be  quietly  performed 
this  afternoon  as  later  with  more  prompt  and  parade." 

And  it  was.  Mrs.  Deane  and  Mabel  were  Loth  in  the 
drawing-room  that  evening  when  Boss,  returning  from  a 
drive,  Ld  Boxy  in,  and  m^de  the  startling  announcement 
that  they  had  just  been  married  at  Stapleton. 

Mf^el  grew  very  pale,  bat  she  did  not  say  a  word.  Mrp. 
Deane,  however,  seemed  quite  beside  herself.  She  found 
it  hard  to  believe  that  Boss  had  so  foolishly  thrown  him- 
self away. 

"This  is— is— very  sudden,"  at  length  she  gasped. 

"  Circumstances  rendered  the  step  necessary,"  the  young 
man  significantly  replied,  "  and  I  took  it." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  happy." 

That  was  ail  the  housekeeper  ssid.  She  was  a  woman 
of  few  words,  and  now  that  remonstrance  could  no  longer 
avail,  she  felt  disposed  to  keep  her  doubts  and  forebod« 
ings  oonffned  to  her  own  breast 

For  a  time  all  went  well    Boxy  seenud  a  sko^^^  ^^ 
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wifelf  deTotion,  ftod  Boss  became  more  infatuated  trilU 
ber  every  day.  Sbe  bngliteoed  the  dreaiy  old  bofue  like 
m  Baab«am,  and  even  Mrs.  Dean'a  prejudices  T^ere  dis- 
armed when  fihe  observed  the  jonng  oreatnre'a  pore  and 
lender  worship  of  her  husband. 

So  it  went  on  nntU  one  menaorable  momingr,  when 
Bory,  fitting  curled  np  in  one  of  the  deep  window  em- 
brasnrea,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  heard  a  strange  step 
oome  quickly  across  the  Inwn. 

Afl  she  looked  np.  a  swilt,  sudden  pallor  swept  over  her 
lovely  face. 
The  book  fell 
from  her 
finger!^,  and, 
OS  she  started 
to  her  feet  and 
atared  wildly 
at  the  man 
who  ooslront* 
ed  her,  an  ir* 
repreasible  cry 
broke  from 
her  lipe. 

**OoodGoai 
Ben  Burton  V* 

The  man, 
on  his  parti 
did  not  seem 
in  the  least 
snrprised.  He 
was  a  strong, 
stalwart  young 
fellow,  with 
the  reckless, 
free*  and -easy 
air  of  one  who 
has  seen  much 
of  the  world, 
and  that  not 
of  lis  b  e  s  t 
aspect.  A  half- 
mocking  smile 
onrled  his  lip 
as  he  notioed 
ber  intense 
emotion. 

*'Ye8,  it  is 
I,  Boxy,  and 
no  ghost/*  he 
•aid.  "Ton 
needn't  look  so 
frightened  ** 

She  shnd' 
dered»  and 
gave  a  quick 
glanoe  atonnd 
her. 

'*  What  brings  you  here  T*  she  aaked^  in  a  whimper, 

'*  What  brings  me  ?  Well^  that's  a  pretty  question  for 
yow  to  ask,  I  shouldn't  be  here,  as  you  know  very  well, 
if  you  hadn't  come  before  me. " 

'*HuBh!''  she  gave  another  quick  glance  over  her 
shoulder,  *'  You  must  not  remain  another  moment ;  you 
must  not  r*  she  faltered,  a  kind  of  pleading  earnestness  in 
her  votoe^  **Go,  go  away  quickly,  before  any  one  else 
baa  seen  you.'* 

*'And  leave  you  behind  ?    Not  if  I  know  myself/' 

*^you  must,  you  ahall  1  111  manage  to  meet  yon  again 
-^Iswettr  1  win  I    Oj,  now,  before  all  ia  loBt"* 


Her  distress  moved  him  a  liltk.     Lookiiig  tltmiOy  ta 
her  eyes  he  said,  just  above  hts  breath 

"  You  know  me.  Boxy,  and  know  it  loa*!  mIa  to  fl^ 
me  false^ *" 

*'I  don't  wish  to/'  she  interrupied,  abaddering 
*' You  can  trust  me,     I  mean  ail  I  aay*     Bo  on  Ibo  wnkl 
I  will  slip  away  as  soon  as  I  dare,** 

While  he  hesitated,  the  aonnd  of   Boai  Taodcrlya^ 
voicQ  came  from  one  of  the  rooms  beyonti 

**Who   ia  ir.  Boxy  r*  ho  caUed.     Tbo  mas  lifted  kk 

ahmihlers,  iai 

*    .:  ■  *L»*d» 

laosSisr, 
r     hns- 

nn  il 

on     Ilia    basL 

wetil      awillly 

down  ibopatk 

and  oat  al  Ilka 

gAle. 

Bon  ool 
omaglii    iM 
m 

of   Uto 
when, 
ploxod 

1;.- 

viodow  viflt 
aho  Lad  bt«D 
lilting  a  lao*^ 
tmmt  bttfbcv. 

'-Yoakada 
rbltorr  ^ 
cAsd, 

ri.^.       tut 

to  Im 
biiod«  i 
pnUiog  the 
p«laU  frocs  a 
wildroaa^ 

a  brg4{«r; 

I 


■^1 

tk«f 


ABI8T0CBATIC  DISTINCTION ! 

Cor>T£ss  :  *'  That  U  the  portrait  of  tfte  fifth  tarL  somdima  eaUed  *  Th4  Somnmth^diti. 
VmrroR ;  '^i^— -beaattt«r  *  presume,  A«— er— loaWcai  in  hit  shep  ?" 
COTNTE*! :  "  WaUetd  T     C^ainly  not.    Invariably  rode  /" 


aitd    bo 
away/* 

With  m 
bnoyafit  i 
tbaoi 
p«aaed 
to  Iha 
door«  andj 
tered  the  house.  Nobody  Wis  imtebmg  her.  Boat  ] 
remained  where  she  left  blm,  ata&ding  at  Ihs 
dow.  And  catching  up  her  shawl  from  Iho  bi^  of  i 
chair,  she  ran  down  one  of  the  deserted  balls,  and  slsppi^ 
noiselesaly  out  at  a  sido-door. 

A  full  boiu'  elapaed  before  she  returned.    There  wm  • 
strange  liglA  in  bar  eyes^  and  a  red  spot  bunked  on  eitto  ^ 
cheek.    She  went  dirsetl^  to  her  own  toonk,  aad  sbot  I 
self  in  ^ona 

A  day  cr  two  later,  Bms  vas  walking  tiiTongh  a  \ 
not  far  from  thebonae,  wbea  be  sew  his  wile  peril 
from  e  strange  man,  who  immodiat«>y  straok  Inlo  a  Hi 
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that  led  aeroas  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  Stapleton. 
Cnnona  and  perplexed.  Roes  harried  to  Roxy'a  side.  She 
atood  under  a  drooping  willow,  her  face  looking  pale  and 
drawn* 
••Do  yon  know  the  man  ?"  he  inqnired,  a  little  atemly. 
For  a  moment  she  hesitated. 

"Ye8»  Boss,"  she  said  then,  springing  into  his  arms 
with  a  sndden  cry,  and  hiding  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 
"Let  me  tell  yon  all  aboat  it     He  is  from  New  York.    I 

have  been  traced  here,  and,  and *' 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  choking  sonnd,  and  she  trem- 
bled like  a  leaf  as  she  nestled  in  his  arms. 
**It  was  not  your  father  ?*'  Boss  said,  quickly. 
"No,  only  a  messenger  my  father  sent  He  expected 
to  take  me  back  with  him.  Oh,  Boss,"  she  cried,  again 
catchiDg  her  breath  in  sobs,  "  yon  mnst  never  give  me  np  I 
Don't  let  them  touch  me.  It  would  kill  mo  to  give  up  this 
happy  life,  and  go  back  to  the  misery  and  cruelty  from 
which  you  have  delivered  me.'* 

"You  shall  never  go  back,"  the  yonng  man  replied,  in 
a  strangely  moved  tone.  "  Fear  nothing.  You  are  my 
wife,  and  no  one  shall  part  us." 

But  Boxy's  nerves  are  all  nnstrung,  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  he  sucoeeded  in  calming  her. 

The  next  day  proved  a  memorable  one  for  Boss — ^he  dis- 
covered the  Yanderlyn  jewels,  for  which  he  had  so  long 
searched  in  vain.  Boxy  was  not  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
and  he  hurried  out  to  seek  her. 

She  stood  olose  to  a  thicket  in  the  bush-grown  grounds, 
an4  Boss  half  fancied  he  heard  a  rustling  of  the  thick 
branches  as  he  drew  near ;  but  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  he  did  not  give  the  matter  a  second  thought 
"Ck)me,  Boxy  I"  he  cried,  seizing  hold  of  her  arm. 
She  shrank  back,  and  looked  at  him  with  dilated  eyes. 
"  What  is  it  ?"  she  gasped,  impressed  by  his  manner, 
and  yet  at  a  loss  what  to  conjectnra 

"I  have  something  I  wish  to  show  you  1  Gome 
quickly." 

She  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  they  hurried  along  the 
path. 

He  led  her  up  the  wide  staircase  into  one  of  the  oldest 
rooms  in  the  house.  The  walls  were  wainscoted  with  oak, 
and  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  ornate  carving  about 
the  chimney-piece. 

"This  was  my  grandfather's  bedroom,"  Ross  said.  "I 
have  told  you  about  the  hidden  jewels,  my  dear,  and  I 
always  had  a  conviction  they  must  be  in  this  chamber.  I 
have  found  them.     See  here." 

Leading  her  up  to  the  mantel,  he  suddenly  pressed  a 
hidden  spring  in  the  carving,  and  the  raised  shield  that 
made  the  central  ornament  slipped  aside,  revealing  a  small 
receptacle.  Within  was  a  small  iron  box,  the  key  in  the 
lock. 
Boss  lifted  it  out,  and  raised  the  lid. 
A  sndden  glare  of  light  half-blinded  them,  and  the  im- 
prisoned gems,  sparkling,  glittering,  and  sending  ofif 
brilliant  coruscatibns,  flooded  the  quaint  old  apartment 
with  a  glory  all  unusnaL 

"  Heavens !    how  beautifnl  I"   gasped    Boxy,    growing 
pale  with  delight     "  I  never  thought  of  looking  here  for 
the  jewels." 
Boss  glanced  at  her  in  surprise. 
"Did you  ever  search  for  them  ?"  he  inquired. 
"  No,  no.     That  is,  after  we  were  married^  and  you  had 
told  me  of  the  jewels,  Idid  look  once  or  twice.     I  thought 
it  would  be  so  nice  to  be  the  fiist  to  find  them,  Boss." 

She  seemed  singularly  confused.  Tliere  was  a  fright- 
ened  look  on  her  fuce,  and  she  hid  it  by  bending  low  over 
ibe  jewels  and  pretending  to  admire  Ibem. 


"There  must  be  thousands  and  thooBandaof  ddUania- 
presented  in  these  gems,"  she  said,  at  length. 

"Yes,  if  they  are  all  genuine,  as  I  feel  sura  they  mvl 
be.  To-morrow  I  shall  take  some  apeoimenfl  to  New  Ycck 
and  have  them  tested." 

He  closed  the  box,  and  put  it  carefally  back  in  fti 
original  hiding-place. 

"It  will  be  safer  there  for  the  present  than  anywhoe 
else,"  he  said. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  kissed  Boxy,  and  departed 
for  the  city. 

It  was  late  when  he  returned— twilight  was  stealing 
softly  over  the  old  mansion.  Entering  nn announced,  ha 
went  directly  up-stairs  to  restore  to  the  iron  box  the  stoMS 
he  had  taken  away  for  inspection ;  they  were  of  the  fint 
water,  the  jewelers  had  said. 

The  spring  yielded  reluctantly  to  his  touch,  it  seemed, 
but  the  box  was  in  its  usual  place.     Boss  tore  it  open. 
It  was  empty  I    Every  gem  had  been  abstracted  I 
At  first  he  could  only  gasp  and  stare  and  ding  giddDj 
to  the  chimney-piece,  but  slowly  his  strength  and  some 
degree  of  composure  returned. 

"Boxy  has  taken  charge  of  the  jewelfl,  of  conifle,"]ie 
thought     "The  foolish  child  was  afraid  to  leave  theo 
here." 
He  strode  down-stairs. 

Mrs.  Deane  and  Mabel  were  above  in  the  drawing-room. 
Both  looked  pale  and  frightened,  and  atartod  up  in  alann 
at  his  entrance. 

"  Where  is  my  wife  ?"  he  inquired. 
Mrs.  Deane  came  toward  him,  trembling  visibly. 
"  She  is  not  here.    Oh,  Mr.  Yanderlyn,  try  to  be  calm  1 
I  have  a  terrible  calamity  to  disclose." 
"My  wife,  he  repeated,  in  a  sterner  tone  than  befom 
"  God  forgive  her  I    She  is  gone  1'* 
"Gonel    Where!" 

"Oh,  do  yon  not  understand  me?"  cried  the  woman, 
wringing  her  hands.     "She  has  left  you— eloped  1" 

"It  is  false  I"  screamed  Boss,  sinking  heavily  into  t 
chair.  "Eloped?  How  dare  you  utter  such  infamoni 
slander  ?" 

"Let  me  tell  you  all  I  know;  then  you  can  judge  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertion." 

It  was  little  enough.  An  hour  after  Boss  left  the  honae 
in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Deane  saw  Boxy  steal  out  as  though 
anxious  to  avoid  observation.  Her  suspicions  of  some- 
thing wrong  had  been  aroused  before  this,  and  now  she 
followed  the  girl  into  the  shrubbery,  and  saw  her  meet  t 
strange  man  near  the  foot  of  the  garden.  The  man  threv 
his  arm  round  Boxby's  waist,  and  kissed  her  lips  as  though 
they  were  very  fond  of  each  other.  ^ 

Mrs.  Deane  had  expected  to  see  something  of  the  Bort» 
but  it  was  impossible  to  suppress  an  indignant  cry. 

The  guilty  couple  heard  it  and  turned.  Instead  of 
separating,  however,  they  had  walked  away  together  in 
open  defiance  of  the  protest  expressed  in  the  housekeeper*! 
exclamation. 

"Boxy  came  back  presently,  and  shut  herself  in  hM 
own  room,"  Mrs.  Deane  said,  in  condnsion.  "  That's  tha 
last  I  saw  of  her.  When  I  went  to  call  her  to  dinner  she 
had  gone,  and  I  found  this  note  pinned  to  one  of  tha 
pillows." 

Boss  snatched  the  bit  of  cmmpled  paper  the  woxan 
produced,  and  read  these  words : 

'*  I  have  gained  all,  and  more  than  I  espeoted,  in  comics  t 
Yanderlyn  Hall,  and  now  leave  it  for  ever.    It  will  be  usela 
pursue  me." 

The  wretched  man  comprehended  the  truth  at  < 
Boxy  had  known  of  the  hidden  Jewell^  and  was  9^ 
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for  them  when  he  found  her  living  so  qoieUy  in  the  honee. 
She  had  mamed  him  to  make  sare  of  them,  and  now  had 
fled  with  the  accarsed  gems  to  the  arms  of  some  more 
farored  loyer. 

A  dangerous  illness  followed.  While  it  lasted  Mabel 
Deane  watched  oyer  him  like  a  ministering  angeL  By 
oarefnl  nursing  and  constant  watchfulness  she  snatched 
him  from  the  brink  of  the  grave.  But  the  very  hour  that 
convaleecence  began  she  withdrew  to  take  up  her  soUtary 
life  again,  and  he  saw  her  no  more. 

When  sufficiently  recovered.  Boss  hurried  to  NewTork. 
Boxy  was  there,  he  felt  assured,  hidden  in  one  of  its 
many  haunts.  He  sought  her  ceaselessly  everywhere, 
but  always  alone. 

Wicked,  cruel  and  treacherous  as  she  had  been,  he  could 
not  forget  that  she  was  his  wife. 

Therefore,  he  refrained  from  calling  the  police-force  to 
his  aid.  He  would  find  and  reclaim  her  if  possible,  but 
ahe  should  never  be  brought  to  justice. 

One  morning  a  restless  feeling  took  him  down  to  the 
wharf,  just  as  the  steamer  for  Europe  was  getting  ready  to 
go  out 

People  were  coming  and  going,  and  friends  parting 
with  kisses  and  tears  all  around  him,  when,  all  of  a  sadden, 
he  felt  something  like  a  galvanic  shock,  and  a  cold,  deadly 
chill  ran  over  him. 

"Ob,  Ben,"  whispered  a  sweet,  frightened  voice  just 
behind  him,  "  we  are  lost !  There's  a  policeman  in  plain 
clothes  standing  beside  the  plank.  He  is  watching  for 
ns!" 

"  Hush  I    Don't  be  a  fool  I    Go  carefully  now  1" 

Boss  stood  behind  a  pile  of  trunks,  but  as  these  whis- 
pered words  reached  his  ears,  he  stepped  out  quickly  and 
confronted  two  figures — a  man  supporting  what  seemed  to 
be  the  bent,  tottering  form  of  a  very  old  woman,  dressed 
in  black,  and  closely  vailed. 

The  woman  threw  up  her  hands,  giving  a  suppressed 
shriek. 

Boss  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  starting  forward  instinct- 
ively, irresistibly  seized  the  heavy  vail  that  muffled  her 
face  and  tore  it  violently  away. 

He  was  unconscious  of  his  own  action  until  all  was 
over. 

Until  his  dying  day  ho  will  not  forget  the  anguish  and 
horror  of  the  next  moment,  for  he  found  himself  looking 
right  into  the  convulsed  face  of  the  lost  woman  who  had 
been  his  wife  I 

He  lived  ages  in  that  one  moment  while  he  stood  staring 
at  her,  his  feet  glued  to  the  spot  Finally  the  man  uttered 
a  fearful  imprecation,  and  attempted  to  draw  his  com- 
panion away. 

At  that  moment  two  strangers  separated  from  the  crowd, 
and  coming  up  quickly,  laid  a  hand  upon  each. 

"You  are  our  game,"  one  of  them  said.  "  Better  give 
in  quietly." 

The  man  turned  like  a  wild  animal,  a  hissing  sound 
coming  from  his  lips.  His  eyes  glittered  like  a  snake's, 
and  he  braced  himself  for  a  struggle,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 

The  cold  muzzle  of  a  revolver  pressed  against  his 
temple  left  him  no  choice  save  to  submit 

The  woman  was  white  as  a  sheet,  and  the  wrinkles 
painted  profusely  on  her  face,  and  the  false,  grizzled 
looks  drooping  over  her  forehead,  made  her  look  hideously 
like  a  devil. 

Turning  upon  Boss,  she  cried,  almost  with  a  snarl : 

"This  is  your  work  1" 

Then,  quick  as  lightning,  she  drew  a  concaaled  knife 
from  the  bosom  of  her  drees  and  made  a  lunge  at  him. 

Her  foot  tripped  in  the  rude  planking  of  the  floor— that 


was  all  that  saved  him.  Becovering  herself;  she  gave  a* 
single  cry  of  rage,  fury  and  despair,  and,  before  any  one 
could  interpose,  had  buried  the  knife  to  its  hilt  in  her  own 
bosom. 

They  did  what  they  could  for  her,  but  it  was  of  no  use« 

The  beautiful,  treacherous  creature  died  before  she 
could  be  removed  from  the  spot 

The  jewels  and  precious  stones  Boxy  had  stolen  were 
found  skillfully  sewn  into  her  garmenta  It  is  probable 
that  she  was  taking  them  to  Europe,  expecting  to  dispose 
of  them  there. 

She  and  her  associate,  Ben  Burton,  were  old  offenders, 
and  the  police  were  searching  for  them  on  a  charge  with 
which  Boss  had  nothing  to  do.  Ben  was  committed, 
tried,  and  sent  to  prison. 

Our  story  would  be  incomplete  without  a  sequel,  and  we 
are  glad  there  is  one  to  add.  It  can  be  briefly  told.  One 
year  subsequent  to  these  events  Boss  married  Mabel 
Deane,  and  thus  crowned  his  life  with  true  and  abiding 
happiness. 

He  is  more  than  satisfied,  for  in  Mabel  he  has  found 
a  treasure  infinitely  more  precious  than  all  the  Yanderlyn 
jewels  combined. 


MECCA   AND    ITS    PILGRIMS. 

By  T.  F.  Keane  (Haji  Mohammed  Amin). 

Though  Mohammedans  are  divided  into  almost  as  many 
sects  and  schisms  as  Christians,  they  all  agree  on  one 
point :  that  it  is  imperative  on  every  Mohammedan  who 
can  afiford  it  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  some  time 
in  his  life.  Even  those  who  have  undertaken  the  pilgrim- 
age in  childhood  are  bound  to  remake  it  when  adult 
This  pilgrimage  must  be  performed  after  prescribed  rules 
and  forms,  and  certain  ceremonies  must  be  gone  through 
on  the  proper  days ;  consequently,  many  thousands  of  Mo- 
hammedans assemble  at  Mecca  from  all  parts  during  the 
pilgrim  season  ;  some  come  in  caravans  across  the  Arabian 
deserts,  the  greater  number  by  sea.  It  was  at  Jidda 
that  I  was  enabled  to  join  the  train  of  a  youthful  Hindi 
Am^r,  whom  I  accompanied  on  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and 
other  places  in  the  Holy  Land  of  Islam. 

I  sold  such  clothes  as  would  be  unsuitable,  and  pro- 
vided myself  with  a  native  wardrobe ;  then  the  camels  were 
laden  and  got  under  way.  Following  the  example  of  my 
companions,  I  performed  the  greater  ablution  (bathing 
the  entire  person),  and  put  on  the  pilgrim's  garb,  which 
consiBts  of  two  pieces  of  white  or  light-colored  cotton 
fabric,  one  piece  round  the  body  over  the  left  shoulder, 
leaving  the  right  arm  bare,  the  other  round  the  loins,  en- 
veloping the  body  from  the  waist  to  below  the  knee  (the 
head  is  left  uncovered  and  the  upper  part  of  the  foot 
bare),  and  then  said  a  two-prostration  prayer,  which  is  a 
supplementary  act  of  devotion  for  special  occasions.  We 
afterward,  with  our  camels,  joined  a  large  caravan  outside 
the  walls  of  Jidda. 

Our  party  was  composed  of  about  fifty  men  and  women  ; 
and,  as  only  fifteen  camels  had  been  hired,  ten  with  shug- 
dufs,  or  litters,  and  five  pack-camels  (four  of  these  latter 
with  shibriyahs),  and  as  each  shugduf  and  shibriyah  car- 
ries only  two,  about  twenty  of  our  party  had  to  walk  by 
the  camels,  in  company  with  fkkira  or  beggar-pilgrims, 
who  were  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  receiving  char- 
ity in  the  shape  of  broken  victuals  and  water,  which  latter 
has  a  money  value.  I  had  to  share  a  shugduf  with  a 
pilgrim,  who  was  my  oameUmate  during  the  wlic\<^  "^^ 
grimage,  and  as,  for  reasons  thai  will  readily    »^'^a^*' 
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I  BTJUITIKO  nu>]l  OOlCSTAMTItlOrLF. 


ihenLselfes,  I  sappress  all  mj 
compftnionB'  'names*  I  shall 
call  him  the  4*  third  varrior/* 
the  iimior  of  the  three  armed 
retainers  '^who  formed  the 
Amerce  bodyguard* 

The  kiad  of  paniera,  or  lit* 
tera,  in  which  we  sat  or  laj  at 
fall  length  when  ridiog,  are 
known  by  the  names  of  shng- 
daf  or  fihibriyah.  I  aside  the 
slingduf  ia  a  pocket  for  food, 
tobacco  and  other  little  neces- 
aaries  ;  outside,  at  the  end,  and 
within  eaaj  reach,  a  wicker- 
basket  containing  a  bottle  of 
water.  Having,  by  the  Leip 
of  a  ladder,  ascended  into  this 
conatruction  of  bent  boughs 
and  old  bags,  poised  airily  on 
the  hump  of  a  camel,  the  im- 


wfra  Tut  6uuTAii*a  orrsautos, 


pressian  I  iaborad  note  wn 
that  we  wer^  iiMluitty  to 
pl  tinge  off  in  mad  booada 
across  an  exceedingly  tough 
country,  feeling*  at  tbe 
time,  pity  for  ilio  pCKir 
spiced  with  mammktmrj e%p9^ 
t alien  of  a  spill  Bat  I  fouBil 
the  road  a  perfectly  l&ni 
sandy  plaio,  the  oamel  cmw^ 
ing  along  at  a  elow  walk«  {oil- 
ing more  than  the  liitoit  pace 
of  the  hnrdeit-trottliig  hone; 
moreover,  the  platform  on 
which  yon  lie  la  on  a  tercl 
with  the  top  of  Iho  aoinal^a 
bomp,  and  lb«  wbola  «tnicl> 
ure  of  the  abngdof  ao  ta/^ 
heavy  tliat  it  reqmraa  the 
aioeet  adjnatmacit  of  w«ight 
on  either  aide  to  prevent  the 
saddle,  to  which  the  ahngdnf 
is  aeenrely  laahed  (btit  which 


TMM  €4lffm  OF  THB  BXiDtfS  IMAWOQ  CAtBO  FOa  MXCGA  JLITO  IISDtlff^ 


haa  no  attaohmenl  vlialettt 
to  the  animal,  mefslj  adhar* 
ing  to  iU  back  in  mmm  mja- 
teriooa  way),  toniltii;  m  oouk 
plete  eomeraatiU  —  a 
which  not  nnfrequeotl/ 
pens,  for  the  art  d 
a  shugdnf  is  aoqaired  cmly  hj 
long  practice; 

My  first  night  wma  one  of 
the  most  wretobed  of  my  lifs. 
for  the  pitching  and  rolling  of 
that  deeert-ahtp  conld  not  find 
Its  eqoal  afloat.  Old  sailor  as 
I  wiLB«  I  beoame  exoeediDgly 
tlok,  a  thing  which  bad  oot 
liappened  to  ma  for  nasy 
years  at  aea.  Our  ooiine,  by 
the  stars,  was  neairly  aaiAr 
and  the  distance,  X  wta 
formed,  tw«Dty-eigbl  milea  I 
Eaddah,  wbem  wo  haltod  : 
day  light 
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Haddah  is  the  stage,  or  half-way  halting-place,  between 
Jidda  or  Mecoa.  Here  there  fxe  about  four  or  five 
square  miles  of  oultivated  ground,  dotted  over  with  groups 
of  Bedawi  huts.  A  stream  of  brackish  water  rises  in  the 
northeast  and  Hpws  a  mile  or  two  over  stone>bailt  wat^r- 
'•  courses  before  losing  itself  in  the  desert 

In  the  shad6pf  a  large,  shedlike  oarayansary  at  Haddah 
we  spent  tbe  daj^  praying,  eating  and  resting  ;  and  about 
an  hour  before  sunset  we  started  for  Mecca.  The  road 
now  became  a  more  decided  ascent,  the  hills  around  being 
higher  and  more  rugged.  At  daylight,  when  we  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  summit  of  a  rocky  platform,  the  in- 
creased intensity  of  the  labbayks  (pilgrims'  prayers)  and 
the  dismountiDg  of  those  ahead  told  that  "the  Mecca" 
was  in  sight 

The  approach  to  Mecca  by  this  road  does  not  give  a 
good  view  of  the  town.  Ton  arrive  among  collections  of 
high  stone  buildings  scattered  over  rocky  slopes,  then 
dismounting — for  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  enter  Mecoa  on 
foot,  women  and  invalids  alone  excepted — you  find  your- 
self passing  along  rather  wide  streets,  and  between  houses 
of  some  height  As  yon  continue  down  hill  the  streets 
become  more  narrow  and  dirty  toward  the  centre  of  the 
city,  where  a  house  had  been  prepared  for  us  in  the  walks 
of  the  Haram,  or  square  for  public  worship,  around  the 
Moslem  Holy  of  Holies,  the  Caaba. 

Now  here  was  I,  a  veritable  "Britisher,"  looking 
through  a  plain  iron-barred  window,  estimating  the  di- 
mensions of  that  Mohammedan  "  Hub  of  the  Universe," 
the  Oaaba,  to  die  in  view  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
pauper  themselves  in  their  old  age,  and  toward  which 
miUions  of  eyes  turn  with  reverence  five  times  daily.  But 
my  calculating  mood  was  soon  cut  short,  for  there  was  no 
escaping  the  forms  and  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  which,  tired  and  weary  as  I  felt,  kept  me  going 
the  whole  day.  Besides  the  usual  everyday  five  prayers 
and  ablutions,  we  had  to  perform  a  two-prostration 
prayer  in  one  part  of  the  Haram  and  another  in  another 
part ;  to  do  the  tawaf— a  walk,  or  rather  trot,  round  the 
Caaba  seven  times,  kissing  the  Black  Stone  let  into  a 
corner  of  the  building,  and  teaching  another  stone  in  it, 
at  every  circuit ;  to  run  the  El-Sai  seven  times,  following  a 
guide,  about  one- third  of  a  mile  through  the  streets  re- 
peating proper  prayers.  This  is  done  in  commemoration 
of  Hagar's  ruDninj?  up  and  down  searching  for  water  on  the 
same  spot  The  street  is  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  skirting 
the  Haram  on  the  east,  and  crossing  the  valley  of  Mecca  in- 
directly from  side  to  side.  Lastly,  the  head  must  be 
shaved.  I  was  now  at  liberty  to  take  off  the  pilgrim's 
garb.  My  companions  only  shaved  as  much  cf  the  top  of 
their  heads  as  could  be  covered  by  a  skullcap,  but  I  pre- 
ferred to  do  all  the  shearing,  mustache-clipping,  and 
nail-paring  of  the  most  close-shaving  Mohammedan,  leav- 
ing only  my  beard,  the  ends  of  my  mustache,  and  two 
small  locks  under  my  temples.  My  headdress  was  a 
Turkish  tarboucbe,  with  a  long  silk  handkerchief  tied 
round  it ;  on  my  feet  the  Hindi  sandals,  a  strip  of  leather 
protecting  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot,  and  kept  on  by  a 
band  over  the  instep  and  down  between  the  big  and 
second  toes  ;  bv  way  of  breeches,  a  pair  of  Hindi  cotton 
pyjamas,  four  feet  round  the  waist  and  tight  at  the 
ankles  ;  a  cotton  tunic  girded  about  the  loins  with  several 
folds  of  a  scarf ;  and  over  all,  an  Arab-brown  cloth  mantle, 
having  wide  sleeves  and  reaching  to  the  ankles. 

I  had  often  heard  that  this  great  concourse  every  year 
at  Mecca,  ostensibly  on  a  pilgrimage,  really  meets  for  a^ 
great  fair  ;  but  haviiig  made  the  journey  I  know  that  this 
is  not  so.    It  is  a  true  pilgrimage,  the  outcome  of  religion. 
The  journey  and  hardships  are  undertaken  professedly  I 


with  an  eye  to  the  future,  believed  to  be  necessary  for 
the  salyation  of  the  soul  from  punishment,  and  in  the 
hope  of  the  reWard  promised  in  the  Koran. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  community  of  Mecca  is 
composed  of  the  most  bigoted,  the  fanatical  aoum  of  the 
whole  Moslem  world.  Now,  in  any  wholly  Mohamme- 
dan towi^  the  precarious  position  of  an  unbeliever  is  well 
known ;  but  let  a  Jew,  Christian,  or  idolater  approach  to 
defile  ground  so  holy,  and  held  in  such  Teneration  as  \a 
Mecca,  to  say  that  he  would  be  stoned  to  death,  torn  in 
pieces,  burnt,  and  his  ashes  sent  out  of  the  country,  would 
only  be  repeating  what  I  have  heard  Mohammedans  de- 
clare. So  that  should  any  but  a  Mohammedan,  from 
motives  of  curiosity,  gain,  or  for  adventure  wish  to  enter 
the  Hejaz,  he  must  conform  to  the  customs  and  habits  of 
a  Mohammedan,  and  adopt  great  caution.  But  let  him  be 
master  of  the  thousand  little  signs  and  phrases  of  Moham- 
medan Freemasonry,  and  let  him  affect  minutely  all 
observances  and  points  of  etiquette,  and  sustain  through- 
out a  character  for  devotion,  and  he  need  fear  no  incon- 
venience in  a  place  like  Meoca.  He  may  declare  himself  a 
Peckham  Byot,  a  native  of  Belgravia,  or  a  country  called 
North,  as  I  have  done,  and  he  will  meet  with  oourteous, 
polite  credence. 

All  through  I  made  assurance  my  strong  suit,  and  my 
acquaintance  with  India  and  hailing  from  Bombay  my 
trump  card  ;  but  if  ever  really  cornered,  as  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  a  little  handplay,  implying  that  I  was  a  recent 
convert,  would  in  every  case  call  forth  nothing  but  ap- 
proval and  oommendation.  To  undertake  an  expedition 
of  this  kind  was  certainly  a  wild  thing,  and  I  suffered 
many  qualms  of  conscience  and  felt  the  veriest  hypocrite ; 
but  having  once  entered  into  it  there  was  no  drawing 
back.  I,  in  fact,  acted  the  lie  so  well  I  believe  it  myself  I 
The  name  I  had  adopted,  the  **  Servant  of  the  Prophet'* 
though  common  in  several  forms  in  India,  was  objected 
to  by  the  most  correct  of  our  party  as  not  strictly  ortho- 
dox, for,  said  they,  was  not  Mohammed  himself  the 
servant  of  God  ?  I  thought  this  would  be  very  incon- 
venient, as  bringing  me  into  uncoveted  notice,  and  added 
'*  Amin  "  to  the  name  I  had  already  adopted,  then  drcp- 
ping  **the  servant,"  I  became  known  as  '*  Mohammed 
Amin,"  a  Suni  Mohammedan  of  the  *'  reasonable  class." 

I  was  now  settled  in  Mecca,  living  the  ordinary  every- 
day life  of  a  pilgrim  waiting  for  the  **  Great  Pilgrimage.'* 
My  ablutions  were  performed  with  the  water  of  the  well 
Zem  Zem— Hagar's  well  in  the  wilderness,  as  tradition 
has  it — and  for  appearance  sake,  I  drank  not  a  litUe  of  it, 
disagreeable  as  it  was,  being  a  mineral  spring  tasting  like 
a  weak  solution  of  Epsom  salts,  and  having  a  similar 
medicinal  action. 

For  each  prayer  said  in  Mecca,  I  was  supposed  to  get 
credit  for  a  thousand  said  elsewhere ;  still  it  is  not  desir- 
able for  any  but  the  very  devout  to  reside  wholly  io 
Mecca,  as  one's  sins  are  multiplied  in  like  proportion.  I 
was  not  supposed  to  have  any  intercourse  with  my  harem, 
if  I  had  one,  nor  to  indulge  in  any  feasting,  sports,  or 
amusements  other  than  those  allowable  on  religious 
grounds.  Fighting  and  the  shedding  of  blood  were  espe- 
cially to  be  abstained  from,  and  killing  cf  vermin,  fliei^ 
worms,  etc.,  were  almost  equally  reprehensible,  on  account 
of  the  probability  of  offending  a  "djin"— a  class  of  spirit 
which  is  believed  to  take  this  form  and  to  be  especially 
abundant  in  Mecca. 

My  food  consisted  of  the  native  diet  of  India,  two  meals 
of  curry  and  rice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  snp[^ 
mented  by  any  sweets,  fruit,  or  tea  at  hand.  I  sometimes 
went  out  into  the  streets  and  purchased  bread  from  Iks 
Turkish  soldiers,  who  sell  their  rations,  and  jadginr 
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the  qaalitj  of  their]  bread  uid  the  quantity  they  have  to 
dispose  of,  they  most  be  in  clover  here. 

After  a  week  or  ten  days  I  found  I  eonld  walk  aboat  the 
crowded  bazaars  withoat  attracting  notice,  my  fair  com- 
plexion exciting  no  ooriosityt  nor  my  ignorance  of  Arabic 
giving  me  any  inconyenience  where  so  many  nationalities 
were  gathered,  speaking  more  languages  than  I  will  stay 
to  enumerate  here,  only  mentioning  that  you  may  jostle 
against  a  Tartar,  Malay,  negro,  and  Turk  round  any 
Hindi  tea-stalL 

About  this  time  the  end  of  the  Fast  Bamazan  came,  and 
the  Great  Feast  lasting  for  three  days  brought  out  the 
whole  population,  decked  in  their  gaudiest  apparel,  while 
the  guns  from  the  three  Turkish  forts  fired  a  salute  of 
twenty -one  each  day  at  the  sunrise^  noon,  and  sunset  calls 
to  prayer.  The  worship  round  the  Gaaba  in  the  great 
square  was  attended  by  immense  number?.  There  could 
not  have  been  less  than  thirty  thousand  at  the  sunset 
prayer  on  the  second  day.  It  was  an  imposing  spectacle 
to  see  those  bearded,  tarbaned,  hard,  worldly  men  stand- 
ing, circle  widening  upon  circle,  round  their  sacred 
Caaba,  silently  following  the  imam  as  be  praised  Qod 
and  blessed  Mohammed.  Then  as  from  one  voice  rises  the 
great  cry,  "God  is  great  1"  stirring  emotions  that  must  be 
ielt  to  be  appreciated,  and  simultaneously  all  bow  and 
prostrate  themselves  with  their  fkoes  to  the  earth.  I  hare 
often  stood  in  my  window-recess  going  through  these  mo« 
tions,  unconsciously  wrapt  in  the  scene  before  me ;  every 
bright-colored  dress  or  brilliant  turban  a  cdliribution  to 
an  extent  of  blended  color  which  the  eye  could  not  take  in, 
each  wave  of  prostration  is  swept  over  this  rainbow-tinted 
space,  making  aurora-like  transformations.  In  the  twi- 
light it  was  beautiful  and  impressive  beyond  most  human 
displays.  At  this  time  the  Oaaba  was  opened,  but  I  did 
not  now  venture  to  seek  admission. 

The  town  lies  in  a  basin  among  steep  hills  five  to  seven 
hundred  feet  high.  The  whole  valley,  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  long  by  one-third  of  a  mile  across,  is  packed  and 
crammed  with  buildings  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  without 
order,  climbing  far  up  the  hills,  with  here  and  there  a 
house  on  the  summit  of  some  rock,  looking  as  though 
<nrowded  out  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  squeeze  into  the 
confusion  below  ;  a  curious  gray  mass,  flat-topped,  to  an 
European  eye  roofless,  half  plastered,  for  plaster  in  this 
climate  is  always  either  being  pat  on  or  well  advanced  in 
coming  ofi^  but  never  to  be  seen  in  its  entirety.  The  walls 
of  the  houses  are  of  uncut  stone  and  rubble  from  three  to 
six  feet  thick,  in  very  high  buildings  even  thicker,  but 
stone  is  used  only  for  the  sills  of  windows  or  jambs  and 
arches  of  doorways,  and  very  little  brick  is  employed 
anywhere.  Notwithstanding  the  substantial  thickness  of 
the  walls,  tottering  ruins  may  be  found  by  the  sides  of 
the  most  thronged  thoroughfares  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  of  great  height,  large  and  factory- 
like, fall  of  little  windows ;  seldom  two  adjacent  houses 
face  the  same  way  or  are  the  same  height ;  nothing  re- 
sembling a  street  could  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be 
extricated  from  such  a  chaos  of  masonry.  It  was  impossi- 
ble, even  from  an  elevated  point  of  view,  to  trace  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  open  space  between  houses  in  any  direction 
except  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  two  or  three 
suburbs  straggle  off,  and  where  the  ground  is  not  so 
thickly  built  over.  From  the  midst  of  all  the  Haram  stands 
out  most  prominently  the  main  feature  of  Meocai  It  is  a 
large  quadrangular  open  space,  its  longest  direction  north- 
east by  east  and  southwest  by  west,  inclosed  within  four 
arched  colonnades,  190  ysrds  by  127.  Houses  are  bailt 
up  dose  to  it,  except  on  the  eaat^  where  it  is  bounded  by 
astreei 


The  arcades,  which  are  twenty-five  feet  high,  have 
thirty-six  little  domes  on  the  long  and  twenty-four  on  the 
short  sides,  running  along  the  centre  of  the  top,  which  is 
fifty  feet  wide ;  bat  at  the  principal  entrances  on  the 
north  and  west  there  begins  a  widening  of  the  roof,  with 
two  more  rows  of  domes.  These  I  did  not  count,  and 
under  the  arcades  the  projection  of  the  roof  is  not  appa- 
rent, the  space  being  occupied  by  offices.  There  are  six 
tall  minarets,  placed  at  intervals  round  the  outside  of  the 
indoeure,  one  or  two  of  which  must  be  over  150  feet 
high.  Stone  pathways  lead  across  the  graveled  square  to 
a  paved  oval  space  round  the  Oaaba,  a  plain,  unoma- 
mented  oblong  of  closely-pointed,  massive^  cydopean 
masonry,  thirty-eight  feet  by  thirty,  and  forty  feet  high, 
as  I  afterward  ascertained.  It  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
black  cloth,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  silk  in  it  Ten  feet 
from  the  top  a  band  runs  around  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  very  richly  worked  in  bullion,  with  the  Caluma, 
the  Mohammedan  profession  of  faith,  the  whole  of  the 
doth  being  damasked  with  the  same  characters.  The 
marUe  pavement,  polished  by  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims, 
glistens  in  the  sun.  There  are  a  few  h'ttle  buildings  in 
the  square,  such  aa  an  erection  over  the  weH  (Zem  Zem) 
and  the  stations  of  the  imams  of  the  different  sects. 
Flocks  of  blue-rock  pigeons  fly  about  the  square^  perch- 
ing on  every  available  ledge  not  covered  with  little  wire 
Q>ikes.  This  is  all  I  can  show  yoa  from  my  present  stand- 
point 

My  measurements  were  obtained  by  a  regular  system, 
which  I  followed  on  every  opportunity,  I  always  carried 
a  bamboo  stick  exactly  a  yard  long,  which  I  dropped 
down  carelessly  as  I  moved  about  No  one  suspected  the 
zealous  devotee  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees  at  night 
round  the  holy  Caaba  was,  by  way  of  a  prayer,  mumbling 
the  number  of  times  ho  moved  his  stick.  The  height  of 
buildings  I  got  by  measuring  their  shadows.  All  the 
measurements  given  are  tolerably  accurate,  and  were 
noted  down  at  the  time. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  I  ventured  into  the  Haram 
alone  for  the  first  time.  The  general  solemn  expression 
of  the  faces  around  you  is  very  noticeable  ;  everybody  has 
on  his  Sunday-go-to-meeting  conntenance,  and  converses 
in  a  subdued  tone,  while  those  sitting  have  their  feet  care* 
fully  tucked  under — a  point  of  etiquette  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  the  Haram— and  those  lying  down  have  their 
feet  turned  from  the  Caaba.  Should  you  carry  your 
shoes  in  your  hand,  you  must  hold  them  sole  to  sole,  and 
no  one  would  think  of  spitting  while  in  the  Haram,  except 
on  the  soles  of  his  shoes.  Only  privileged  beggars  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Haram,  such  as  maimed  or  very  old. 

i^arties  of  devotees  sit  in  circles  droning  out  short  pray- 
ers, over  and  over,  hour  after  hour,  with  a  uniformity  of 
sound  and  expression — ecstatic  grunts  and  swaying  of  the 
body  that  becomes  simply  bewildering.  After  some  hours 
enthusiasts  go  into  a  religious  frenzy  and  work  them- 
sdves  up  to  foaming  inarticulate  idiotcy.  I  have  seen 
these  fits  present  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy.  This  is  con- 
sidered rather  a  gift,  and  the  possessor  is  looked  upon 
with  great  reverence. 

I  accommodated  myself  to  circumstances  so  rapidly  that 
in  six  weeks  I  was  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been  a 
Mohammedan  all  my  life.  I  formed  friends,  had  little 
tifts  and  jealousies  with  my  companions  in  the  household 
— we  all  having  the  same  interests,  and  even  eating  out  of 
the  same  plates,  without  offering  to  bite,  thoogh  the  dis- 
position to  do  so  is  strong. 

After  the  evening  meal  we  all  used  to  sit  round  s^^asc^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  roomi  eatiag^  amokiog  and  v^k^^^"^ 
stories. 
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riLafttMS  ON  THKIR  WAf  TaKOUOB  TBI  SUEZ  C&KAL. 

I  sQvenied  manj  xronJerfQl  stories  to  amuse  tbem,  and 
fonod,  here  na  eyer^r where,  timth  lesa  credited  than 
fiction.  When  I  professed  to  have  seen  the  lute  Saltan , 
Abdool  AziB,  and  her  Majesty^  Qneen  Victoria,  no  credit 
iroa  given  me ;  even  nn  attempt  to  describe  their  appear- 
Atioe  would  not  carry  oonyictioD. 

One  daj  I  came  home  and  fonnd  the  Am^r  had  and* 
dentj  made  tip  hii  mind  to  start  on  a  long-talked-of  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  and  that  foar  of  the  partj  and 
mjBell  were  to  be  left  to  occupy  the  house  till  his  return. 
Before  they  left,  the  Amur's  public  purse-bearer  gave  me 
thirty  dollara  for  the  support  of  my  companions  and 
myself  while  hd  was  away. 

T be  first  thiog  we  did  in  the  morning  after  the  Amur's 
departure  was  to  organize  a 
general  clean-up.  The  sleep* 
log  apartment,  a  room  fifteen 
feet  by  twelre,  had  never  been 
swept,  and  woa  filthy.  We 
threw  Iftto  the  street  (this 
beiog  the  custom  of  the  coun* 
try)  eight  large  packing-cases 
full  of  rags»  fragments  of  food 
in  dififorent  stages  of  rot, 
broken  pots,  bottles^  tins,  old 
shoes,  straw,  torn  matting 
and  sticks.  Besides  all  this, 
two  snakes,  a  dead  oat,  a 
great  many  rats  and  mice, 
both  dead  and  alive,  and 
about  ^"VQ  or  eix  pounds 
weight  of  msggots  out  of  one 
comer.  I  was  afraid  to  raiao 
the  carpet ;  heaven  knows  what 
awful  disclosures  might  have 
followed  1  All  this  brought  a 
perfect  treasure-trove  to  our 
boy  in  the  way  of  lost  trifles, 
and  I  found  a  ball  of  opium, 
which  I  pocketed.  I  am  aware 
*lie  foregoing  savory  fragment 


is  not  very  "inviting,**  bat  it 
is  oharaotenstic 

I  soon  becarnn  qtiJit  §m 
Eastern  swell — mj  tnnUs  ol 
tbe  whitest,  my  turbwi  of  tbs 
largest  aod  brigbleal ;  actl 
besides,  1  felt  rather  an  liH' 
portant  pttctomJige,  m  booie- 
holder,  and  poasiblj  entiUed 
to  a  vote  for  a  Kasi  fjodgeV 
though  I  did  ool  test  my 
rights.  Tlie  idea  of  any 
rowdy  Arab  qnialioiiing  no 
as  to  who  I  was  o«ir^  eciterti 
into  my  catculatiooa ;  I  awag^ 
gered  about  anywh^ra  and 
avery where,  but  I  waa  \ 
lo  be  let  dowo  la  a 
that  rather  aatonialied  my 
weak  nerves* 

Ona  day  1  was   paasbg  a 

large  college  oa  tbo  oulsldrts 

of  the  town,  wban  about  \^ 

students,  from  flva  to   fifteaii 

years  of  age,  were  out  pby- 

ing,     I  staid   to   look   oo   al 

their  games,   and   was   mncli 

amused  watching  ibatn«  wbea 

a  little  Hindi  child  near  me  shouted.  **C>b,  look  at  lbs 

Christian  T'    I  shall  never  be  able  to  gueaa  what  pal  it 

into  that  son  of  Iblis's  head*     Perhaps    be    had    •»€& 

Englishmen  in  India,  and  was  struck  with  a  fancied  re* 

semblauce ;  or  it  may  have  been  only  for  fun.     Nothing 

of  the  kind  had  yet  happened  to  me,  and  a«  this  was  ns* 

expected  it  took  me  very  much  aback.     All  Ibe 

imps  in  the  neighborhood  took  up  the  cry;  an4  one  \ 

hulking  brute  stepped  np  to  me  and  said,  in  a  blnateifl 

manner :   *'  Christian  dog,   if  you  are  a  Mobammddan 

make  the  profession  of  jour  faith*** 

^ow  I  am  one  of  the  most  peacefully -disposed  of  niaiit 
yet  all  my  life  I  have  been  getting  dragged  into  flgbta    1 
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I  have  a  Bedawi  aversion  to  dirt  as  an  article  of  diet 
This  beggar  riled  me,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  all  disposed  to 
giye  an  account  of  myself  to  him.  No,  I  jnst  took  the 
fellow  by  the  sbonlders,  and  administered  a  kick  that 
must  have  made  him  see  stars.  I  oonld  not  have  per- 
petrated a  more  un-Mohammedan  act.  Instead  of  deliver- 
ing myself  of  profase  expressions  of  devotion  and  faith, 
as  a  Mohammedan  does  ou  the  slightest  provooation,  I 
had  offered  to  my  very  proper  interrogator  one  of  the 
greatest  indignities  possible  to  a  Mohammedan — I  had 
straok  him  with  a  shoe.  It  *  brought  a  yell  of  "  Ya  ! 
Ohristian"  from  its  recipient,  taken  np  by  the  whole 
orew.  I  had  pnt  my  foot  in  it,  I  attempted  to  make  a 
dignified  retreat,  when — whirr  I— close  past  my  ear  flew  a 
bine  object  (a  pigeon  I  thought),  bat  it  lit  a  few  feet  ahead 
with  a  clatter  that  showed  the  kind  of  blue  rock  il  was, 
and  another  followed,  fetching  me  one  on  the  skull,  that 
would  have  "  settled  the  number  of  my  mess  "  but  for  the 
thickness  of  my  too  attractive  headdress. 

These  Mecoan  youths  are  from  constant  practice  able  to 
deliver  a  stone  as  straight  as  a  pistol-shot  I  looked  round 
an  instant,  and  saw  that  the  whole  swarm  had  entered 
into  the  holy  work.  Stones  were  coming  from  all  direc- 
tions ;  I  was  getting  some  hard  blows,  and  had  to  defend 
my  face  with  my  hands.  Suddenly  one  on  the  knee  and 
another  in  the  small  of  the  back  brought  me  down  ;  when 
up  again  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  A  pretty 
little  Arab  child  was  struggling  to  heave  a  rock  he  could 
scarcely  lift ;  I  made  a  rush,  seized  the  squalling  brat  in 
my  arms,  and  a  run  of  about  twenty  yards  brought  me  to 
a  long  wall,  to  which  I  turned  my  back  and  held  the  kick- 
ing little  wretch  before  me  as  a  shield.  This  bewildered 
my  tormentors  for  a  moment ;  then  on  they  came  again,  to 
rescue  young  struggling  Ibrahim,  as  I  heard  them  call 
him.  The  straggle  was  short  and  sharp ;  Ibrahim  got 
terribly  mauled,  chiefly  by  his  friends.  I  was  some- 
what of  an  old  hand  at  a  scrimmage.  I  watched  my 
chance,  bolted,  and  got  about  twenty  yards'  start  before 
I  was  missed,  and  the  pack  set  out  in  full  cry  after  me. 
A  Turkish  gnardhoase  was  close  at  hand,  into  which  I 
rushed,  passed  the  sentry,  and  squatted  down  behind  him 
out  of  breath,  arms  and  legs  aching  with  bruises,  and 
completely  blown  ;  however,  I  was  safe  for  the  moment 
and  had  time  to  pull  myself  together.  In  the  meantime 
a  crowd  of  Arabs  and  negroes  was  gathering,  and  the 
word  '*  A  Ohristian  I"  was  passed,  and  the  Turkish  guards 
were  giving  me  very  black  looks.  One  of  the  soldiers 
went  for  an  officer,  and  returned  in  a  minute  or  two  with 
a  young  lieutenant 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  see  him  in  his  Paria-oat  uni- 
form. He  came  up  to  me  and  at  once  addressed  me 
in  French ;  but  I  artlessly  replied  :  '*  I  cannot  speak 
Turkish,"  and  proceeded  on  to  declare  that  *'  Allah  was 
great,  all  praise  be  to  Allah  I  there  it  only  one  Gbd, 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet,*'  working  myaelf  up  gradually 
till  at  last  I  rushed  out  of  the  guardhouse,  saw  an  old 
friend — an  Arab  slave-dealer,  who  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Am^r  had  smoked  many  of  my  cigarettes — seized  his 
stick  and  went  for  the  promising  young  crowd  with 
"sons  of  burnt  fathers  "and  a  torrent  of  similar  abnso. 
The  men  now  all  took  my  side,  and  the  old  slave-dealer 
laughingly  apologized  for  the  excess  of  zeal  In  the  rising 
generation,  while  even  the  Turkish  sentry  helped  to  dis- 
perse the  boys  with  a  parting  stone,  and  the  lieutenant 
showed  me  out  into  a^b^k  way  by  which  I  oonld  go 
hom^  without  being  further  annoyed.  On  my  way  I 
etrayed  Into  a  oofiee-shop  to  arrange  my  disordered  robes. 
After  a  smoke  and  a  oup  of  coffee  I  began  to  feel  a  little 
jncn  njaeH  And  limped  home. 


1  told  my  oomptiiiGiis  I  was  very  slA  (I  nall^  «i  in  a 
good  deal  of  pain),  and  that  I  would  go  and  tUmsp  in  a 
little  closet  off  the  oooking-room  so  h  not  to  1m  dkUubsd 
by  noise  or  visitors.  Into  this  room^aboat  eight  lest  bj  four, 
I  moved  my  olothes  and  blankets,  and  did  not  stir  ont  of 
it  till  the  Amur's  return  ^about  three  weeks,  during  which 
there  were  many  friendly  inquiries  for  ma  I  heard  no 
more  of  "the  Christian"  row,  and  the  ''third  warrior** 
was  Tery  much  surprised  and  wonid  aoaroely  believe  it 
when  I  told  him  of  it  some  time  after. 

Our  living  averaged  about  one  dollar  a  day.  As  I  kept 
an  account  of  all  the  money  spent,  I  can  give  an  example 
of  a  fair  day's  expenditure. 

PBOnsiONS  ONB  DAT  FOB  Fzvx  Pboplc 
{I  Baa,  nearly  U  ot,)  Piattrti,  Paarru. 

Meat-Camel,  6  raa:  Mutton,  3  roU 5  - 

Vegetables   for  Garry— Paisley,   Beetroot, 

Bavish  Marrow,  Carrot 4  — 

Bread,  2  rati 3  — 

Water,  20  gallons — 1  small  goat-skins  brought 

to  the  house S  — 

Sogar.J^rad 2  — 

Dates  (best  common)  1  rati. 2  — 

Woodforflre 2  — 

Lentils.  VJ  rati 1  — 

Milk,  about  IVJ  pint 1  — 

Chillies  and  other  Spices  for  Carry. —  20 

Sour  Milk  for  Curry —  2D 

Tea,^oz —  20 

Tobacco,  ^  oz.  Tarklsh 1  — 

Lamp  Oil,  Paraffin —  10 

Sundries  —  Shaving,   Fruit,   Sweets,  Pocket 

Money,  etc 4  10 


28 


11 


Besides  this  we  had  rioe,  ghee  and  tamarinds  in  tbe 
house,  of  which  we  consumed  daily — rioe,  eight  x>ound8 ; 
ghee,  four  oonoes ;  tamarinds,  half  a  pound*  This  is  very 
sumptuous  living,  indeed,  for  Hindis  ;  quite  as  good  snd 
more  varied  than  we  got  at  the  Amur's  table. 

On  the  day  before  the  new  moon  in  December  the 
Am6r  returned  loaded  with  purchases.  As  I  now  felt 
'perieoilj  safe,  I  came  out  and  began  to  move  about ;  gave 
up  opium  suddenly,  and  found  my  nerves  much  afiected 
in  consequence.  A  stranger  coming  into  the  room  wonl  I 
startle  me.  I  dare  not  let  any  one  pass  behind  mp, 
always  backing  up  to  the  wall,  and  it  was  some  days 
before  this  wore  off.  On  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  I  was 
so  ill  that  I  was  unable  to  pray,  thereby  missing  much ; 
for  a  prayer  at  Mecca  on  this  day  scores  something  enor- 
mous, though  I  forget  exactly  how  many  thousand  rupees 
given  in  charity  it  is  supposed  to  equal 

During  tbe  next  few  days  I  visited  a  number  of  holy 
places  about  Mecca,  the  name  of  which  is  legion,  there 
being  scarcely  a  spring  or  hill  which  is  not  said  to  be  the 
soene  of  some  remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  either  Adam, 
Eve,  Abraham,  Hagar,  Ishmael,  or  some  other  holy  per- 
sonage ;  while  as  for  Mohammed,  there  is  no  end  to  it. 

Such  of  these  places  as  I  did  visit  I  will  now  attempt  to 
describe.  The  Caaba,  in  the  middle  of  the  Haram,  ii 
called  the  Centre  of  the  World.  Toward  this  Mohamme- 
dans in  all  parts  of  the  earth  face  when  praying.  The 
whole  ground  within  the  outer  bounds  of  the  arcades  is 
deemed  part  of  heaven,  to  which  it  will  return  on  the  last 
day.  The  architectural  design  of  the  whole  is  snch  that  I 
know  of  no  other  structure  or  edifice  with  which  to  com- 
pare it  It  is  entered  from  the  street  by  doorways  of  dif- 
ferent sizes — the  two  largest  are  on  the  northern  and 
western  sides,  the  Gate  of  Abraham  in  the  western  being 
very  hi^h  and  arched,  and  really  fine.  There  are  a  doiea 
other  publio  entrances  and  a  number  of  smaller  piivM 
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doorways  and  windows.  The  tower  being  some  ten  feet 
aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sqaare^  jon  desoend,  at  all  the  en- 
inuioesy  either  a  steep  paved  incline,  a  flight  of  steps,  or 
an  irregnlar  compound  of  both,  into  the  arcades,  which 
are:  about  flftj  feet  wide,  and  paved  throughout  with  lime- 
stone and  a  greenkh  crystalline  stone  common  in  the 
neighborhood,  laid  very  unevenly  and  in  small  oblong 
blocks.  «  The  roof  is  supported  on  three  rows  of  thirty-six 
pillars  6n  the  longer  and  twenty-four  pillars  on  the  shorter 
sides.     •> 

Every  fourth  pillar  is  hexagonal,  about  four  feet  thick ; 
the  rest  are  plain  round  pillars,  something  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter,  either  of  sandstone  or  limestone.  The 
oapitalA  are  the-  only  ornamental  stonework  in  the  build- 
Injg  j  :  they  are  carved  with  flower,  scroll,  or  angular 
dsvkyes,  respectively  and  promiscuously.  The  roof  con- 
sists of  rows  of  arches,  and  all  round  three  arches  trans- 
versely springing  from  every  pillar,  dividing  the  ceiling 
into  three  rows  of  small  domes,  except  at  the  corners,  and 
at  the  principal  portals,  where  ingenious,  bewildering 
non-uniformity  baffles  description.  From  the  top  of  each 
transverse  arch  a  large  lamp  is  suspended,  and  under 
the  inner  arches  facing  toward  the  Caaba  there  hang  from 
a  crossbar,  reaching  from  pillar  to  pillar,  flve  lamps  to 
each  arch. 

The  square  itself  is  graveled  and  divided  by  narrow 
X>av6ments.  There  are  three  bronze  date-trees^  about 
twelve  feet  high,  with  lamps  hanging  to  the  ends  of  their 
Irtfnds  faiidway  between  the  Caaba  and  the  arcades.  All 
round  bn  the  gravel  at  intervals  are  placed  stacks  of  earth- 
enware bottles  containing  water  of  Zem  Zem  for  the  use 
of  the  pilgrims. 

The  well  is  about  eighty  feet  from  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  Caaba.  It  has  an  irregular,  shambling  building 
over  it,  roofed  by  a  large  cupola,  a  small  dome,  and  occu- 
pies an  area  of-  about  seventy  feet  square.  On  the  eastern, 
western,  and  southern  sides  of  the  Caaba,  at  about  the 
same  distance  as  tbe  well,  are  three  other  unimportant 
ereotiofis,  with  rather  more  than  their  share  of  lamps.  On 
the.noHhem  side,  about  thirty  feet  distant,  Abraham*s 
Stone  is  deposited  in  a  small  house  thirty  feet  high  by  six 
by  eight  feet  square,  having  a  large  heavy  wooddn  door  on 
!to  north  side. 

This  is  the  'stone  which  acted  as  a  stage  for  Abraham 
when  building  the  Caaba.  I  did  not  see  the  stone,  as  it 
can  only  be  seen  by  paying  very  highly,  and  few  can 
afford  it ;  but  it  is  popularly  believed  to  have  Abraham's 
footprint  on  it  About  eight  yards  off  on  each  side  of  this 
building  there  are  two  six-sided  stone  pulpits,  three  feet 
thick  and  twelve  feet  high,  topped  with  a  stone  railing, 
and  mounted  by  a  set  of  stone  steps  on  the  opposite  side 
to  that  facing  the  Caaba.  At  each  of  these  pulpits  com- 
mences a  row  of  lamp-posts  about  ten  feet  high,  extend- 
ing all  round  the  Caaba,  about  fifteen  feet  distant  from 
one  another,  and  having  between  every  two  posts  seven 
lamps  suspended  from  crossbars,  each  post  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilded  crescent  Oatside  this  circle  the 
pavement  extends  aboat  twenty  feet  ^^d  is  the  same  as 
that  under  the  arches,  while  that  within  the  circle  of  lamps 
is  a  pavement  composed  of  smooth  flagstones  about 
eighteen  inches  below  the  level  of  the  square. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Caaba  is  a  horseshoe  wall 
four  and  a  half  feet  high  and  three  feet  thick,  its  ends  to- 
ward the  Caaba,  leaving  a  passage  between,  inclosing  a 
semicircular  space  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Ishmael  with  an  engraved  slab  of 
marble.  The  base  of  the  Caaba  is  surrounded  by  a  marble 
rim  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  one  foot  high,  and 
into  this  a  number  of  braes  ringbolts  are  let^  havinfp  a 


four-inch  cotton  rope  passed  through  them,  to  which  the 
lower  edge  of  the  Caaba  cover  is  laced.  There  are  three 
openings  in  this  cover— one  in  the  east  end  of  the  north 
side  is  a  heavy  bullioned  curtain  before  the  silver-plated 
door  in  the  Caaba,  which  is  of  ordinary  size,  about  seven 
feet  from  the  ground ;  near  this,  but  right  on  the  corner 
of  the  building,  is  a  round  hole  in  the  cover  about  five 
feet  in  circumference,  and  its  lower  border  about  two  feet 
above  the  base  rim  of  the  Caaba,  showing  a  massive  silver 
boss,  with  ears  for  securing  it  to  the  stonework,  and  set  so 
deeply  into  this  that  the  face  is  concealed  by  the  silver 
rim  when  in  the  act  of  kissing  it  is  the  Black  Stone.  This 
is  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  of  a  brownish-black, 
glassy  substance,  like  obsidian,  presenting  rounded  ine- 
^qualities  of  surface,  as  if  from  fusion  or  fractursw 

There  is  a  belief  that  the  Black  Stone  will  float  in  water ; 
this  most  likely  means  that  it  is  momentarily  buoyant 
after  being  thrown  in,  which  might  be  true  if  it  contained 
a  great  number  of  cavities  or  bubbles,  as  a  piece  of  obsi- 
dian often  does.  And  another  general  belief  is  that  tbe 
stone  is  white,  but  that  its  surface  has  been  blackened  by 
defilement 

There  are  two  or  three  versions  of  the  history  of  this 
stone,  but  the  most  generally  received  one  is,  that  it  is  the 
angel  who  had  charge  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  turned  into  stone  for  allowing  them  to  be  beguiled 
by  the  serpent  into  eating  the  "wheat"  and  that  he  will 
be  restored  at  the  last  day. 

In  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Caaba  there  is  another 
piece  cut  out  of  the  cover  about  three  feet  high  and 
eighteen  inches  wide,  exposing  one  of  the  comer-stones 
of  the  building,  a  small  oblong  granite  block,  very  much 
polished  by  the  touchings  it  receives  at  the  hands  of 
pilgrims  performing  the  tawaf.  On  the  west  side  from  the 
top  of  the  Caal)a  is  a  gold -plaited  spout  appearing  from 
below  to  project  about  four  feet  from  the  building,  to  be 
about  a  foot  wide  and  six  inches  high  at  the  sides.  Tbe 
rainwater  off  the  fla.t  roof  of  the  Caaba  is  discharged 
through  this,  and  when  it  rains  there  is  a  free  fight  among 
the  pilgrims  to  get  under  it  Considering  the  open-air 
character  and  the  dimensions  of  the  whole,  the  place  is 
kept  in  good  order  and  repair,  the  whitewash  and  paint  all 
appearing  fresh  and  dean. 

The  colors  employed  are  black,  mauve,  Indian -red  and 
yellow  wash,  each  stone  on  the  inside  and  much  of  the 
outer  walls  being  painted  one  of  these  colors  with  a 
system  of  avoiding  anything  like  rule.  There  are  also 
large  whitewashed  spaces  on  these  walls  occupied  with 
chapters  of  the  Koran,  and  the  stones  of  the  arches  are 
painted  like  those  in  the  walls,  as  are  the  stones  in  built 
pillars.  The  domed  ceiling  is  cleanly  whitewashed,  and 
the  plaster  on  the  top  and  front  of  the  arcades  and  build- 
ings is  kept  in  constant  repair,  while  the  whole  place  is 
cleaned  out  by  gangs  of  sweepers  twice  a  day.  The 
building  occupies  within  its  outer  walls  a  space  of  eight 
and  a  quarter  acres. 

The  behavior  in  the  Haram  is  much  better  than  in  most 
Mohammedan  mosques.  During  the  day  crowds  sit  about 
or  promenade  under  the  shade  of  the  arcades  until  a  call 
to  prayer,  when  all  join  in  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  noonday  prayer  being  the  longest  After  sunset  tbe 
2,860  lamps  are  lit,  and  many  groups  of  pilgrims  sit 
round  private  colored  lamps,  which  add  greatly  to  the 
general  brilliancy,  until  after  the  last  evening  prayer, 
when  the  Haram  becomes  deserted,  all  who  are  not  actually 
employed  in  performing  some  act  of  prayer  or  devotion 
are,  after  this  hour,  turned  out  by  the  attendants.      • 

Jebel  Nur,  four  miles  northeast  of  Mecca,  is  a  «N^^ 
conical  hill  Psioj^  som^  WO  feet  •bOT«  tt|«  IMld.  ^^^^^ 
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the    TiiUej  mauiMaf 

larel  at  jta  owa,  %m  ^ 
water  wixihi  In  t^ 
a»oeiift  fou  poM  roaftd 
to  i))€  corUi  Mt, 
where  jou  ae9  Iktl  tt 
would  hmre  becQ  iia« 
poesible  lo  Mee&d 
fmiher  oa  thAt  tliic 
and  flod  m  d^ottU 
though  perfectlj 
pr»otic%blii  pftlli  Iflid' 
ing  to  the  titcDiiut. 
UM'WRj  dp  tliui  piili 
there  ia  ft  mopoot  ia 
the  rock,  Hm  joa 
may  perform  joor 
ablnliooi  before  m* 
eendiDg  to  the 
apex  of  the 
where  o  AtDJill  dome 
i«  erected  oTer  a  fit- 
sure  in  the  eolid 
rooke,  some  eight  fetl 
long  by  three  fert 
deep,  eaid  to  hftTe 
been  mude  hj  a  ilrp 
of  the  Angel  Qnbriel'f 
instmmeni  while  tt- 
moriog  the  bUek 
spot  (eio}  from  th» 
heui  of  Mohftmsied 
preparatory  to  givisg 
him  hii  prophel'f 
commiaeion.  Farther 
down  on  the  south 
aid  re  two  sm&ll 
caTtei,  in  which  Mo» 
hammed  concealed 
himself  at  the  tin* 
of  hia  penMontioa  lu 
Mecca. 

Umrah,  ftbont  foo? 
milee  soatheaat  of 
Meoea,  is  a  deep  pool 
or  janloi  buill  romnd* 
about  one  hnadted 
feet  by  ftfty  fgel 
8(^uara  Xher«  era 
afepi  leading  dowa 
to  the  wator,  m  which 
the  pilgriraji  wiak 
Thia  la  aaid  to  hate 
been  one  of  Moham* 
Uied'a  farorito  pltoca 
of  reeori  for  prtjer 
and  mediUlida. 

At  tills  inacm.  aberar 
six  feet  of  the  Inwo 
jart  of  the  Caata 
rH>Ter»  which  had  b^ 
come  rvnrj  rarr-^  » * 
pt^ma  I  e  r 
againat  it»  wa- 
all     ronnd     a 

aoed    by    uLil* 
oalioo,  adding  rrrtl^f 

the  e(^  V 

trail  with 
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Aod  gold.  PilgrizDs  were  now 
ftfTiTing  in  crowds  ;  ftll  the 
great  oaraTaiis  bftd  oome,  the 
town  wa3  packed  till  there 
was  Bcaroely  staDding  •  rooin 
io  acme  of  the  etreets. 

If,  at  thia  time,  the  con* 
gregation  ia  the  Haram  had 
been  analyzed,  different  na- 
tionalities wonld  have  been 
found  in  about  the  following 
proportions ;  Toxkir,  five  per 
cent, ;  Arabs,  fifteen  ;  Hindis 
(Mohammedi^ns  from  India], 
twenty  ;  Malays,  five  ;  Ne- 
groea,  ten ;  PersiaoB,  ten ; 
Magbribia.  fifteen  ;  Sjrionflt 
six ;  Tartars,  five  ;  Bedawin^ 
three;  and  a  nondeacript 
rabble  from  China,  the  weat 
coaat  of  Africa  or  Bussia,  aad 
wild  Darwaysb- looking  eav- 
age0  from  God  knows  where, 
five  per  cent. 

The  Turk  certainly  appeara 
to  advantage  as  the  most  ciy- 
ilizad,  clean,  aad  aenaible  of 
them  nil ;  bad  as  he  ie,  be 
is  as  much  superior  to  other  Eaatema  as  any  European 
nation  ia  to  him.  The  Tnrks,  as  a  rnling  power,  are 
bated  and  feared  Dot  only  by  their  nn willing  subjects,  the 
natlTaa  of  the  Hejaz,  but  by  all  other  Mohammedans,  both 
on  aooonnt  of  thoir  adoption  of  Earopeau  costume  and 
their  introduotion  of  saoh  Christian  innoyationa  as  forks 
and  chairs,  and,  it  is  whispered,  even  wine  into  the  holy 
Mecca ;  so  that  none  allow  them  to  be  Mohammedans 
more  than  in  name. 

The  next  in  importanoe  are  the  Araba^  sanctified 
Mecoana,  who  hoaor  yon  by  accepting  charity.  Bloater- 
ing,  "  frands,"  ewlndlera  to  a  man»  trained  from  infancy 
to  the  rookiDg  of  the  pilgrim- pigeon,  they  are  perfect  iu 
every  dodge  and  art  of  crimping  and  caging*  Imams, 
mnezzins,  and  nearly  all  posts  of  religtoua  and  civil  outhor- 
ity,  from  the  High  Sher^f  downward,  are  held  by  Arabs, 

The  Hindi  element  much  ezceeda,  perhaps  even  donblesy 
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the  Arab,  and  the  pilgrima  from  India  almoat  equal  in 
number  those  from  all  other  parts  of  the  East,  except  the 
Bedawin  and  Arab  population  of  the  country  round, 
which  must  be  almost  depopulated  on  the  day  of  aaaem* 
bling  at  Arafat. 

A  good  many  pilgrims  come  from  Afghanistan  and 
enjoy  a  very  evil  repute  in  Mecca.  They  are  all  known 
by  the  name  Sulaymani. 

The  Malays  come  in  great  numbers,  considering  the 
long  sea  rojagea.  They  never  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
without  sufilcient  funds  to  inaura  their  retnm.  Quiet  and 
fairly  honorable  in  their  dealings,  yet  cloae-fisted,  they 
are  the  most  rational  of  the  pilgrims,  the  only  ones  who 
understand  managing  the  cantankerooB  Bedawin. 

The  negroes  are  the  porters,  water- carriers,  and  per- 
formers of  most  of  the  real  labor  in  Mecca.  Happy, 
healthy,  well  fed,  well  clothed  (as  snob  things  go  in  Mecca,) 

they  are  alaveo,  prond  of  their 
masters,  in  a  country  where 
the  slave  is  *' honored  only 
after  his  master/' 

The  Persians  move  rather 
under  a  clond  in  Mecca  on 
acoonnt  of  their  unorthodox 
doctrines,  keep  very  mnch  to 
themselvef,  and  pray  together 
in  parties.  I  believe  they 
nearly  all  come  by  land,  and 
many  of  them  on  borsee 
which  they  bring  with  them, 
Maghribis  are  the  Arabs  o( 
North  Africa,  a  malodorons 
brawling  horde,  principally 
remarkable  for  neglect  of  the 
practices  of  their  faith*  esp^* 
dally  ablntioo. 

Tartara    and    Bokharana^ 
powerful,  well'built  races  of 
very  large  men  with  Busaian 
oomplexions  and  rosy  che^*^ 
—pome  the  whole  pilgriiS^^^ 
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on  foot  from  the  xnoBt  remote  parts  of  Central  Asia, 
some  ocoapjiDg  five  or  rIx  moDths  on  the  jonrney.  Thej 
perform  all  minor  pilgrimages  most  assidnooslj.  Tfeey 
go  about  enveloped  in  their  thick  woolen  garments  on 
the  most  scorching  day  in  the  desert,  and  are  as  dirty  as 
any  others,  or  dirtier. 

Friday,  December  14tb,  was  the  day  of  standing  to 
Arafat  -  This  is  called  the  *<  Greater  Pilgrimage,"  and  is 
attended  by  far  greater  numbers  than  ordinary.  On  De- 
cember 13th  all  the  gathering  of  nations  whicli  had 
hitherto  loaded  almost  tor  bursting  the  small  valley  of 
Mecca  was  shot  out,  discharged — I  can  give  no  better 
idea.  In  twenty-four  hours  this  army  of  200,000  strong, 
every  one  his  own  general,  every  one  his  own  commissary, 
evacuated  Mecca  almost  to  a  man,  marched  about  eleven 
miles  east,  and  camped  on  the  plain  near  Mount  Arafat ; 
this  march  must  at  least  have  been  confused,  bat  with 
every  man  doing  his  worst  to  make  a  rout  of  it  (for  it  is 
intended  to  be  figurative  of  Mohammed's  flight  from 
Mecca)  confusion  was.  no  name  for  it. 

We  mounted  the  camels  at  the  door,  and  it  took  us  two 
hours  tp  get  over  the  first  mile  through  the  streets,  so 
thronged  were  they  with  camels  ;  sometimes  the  shugdufs 
would  get  entangled  and  be  torn  nearly  off ;  the  inmates, 
il;  women,  ^ould  scream  and  pray ;  if  men,  curse  and  pray, 
notwithstanding  the  guard  which  they  are  supposed  to 
keep  over  their  tongues  on  this  solemn  occasion ;  and 
predominant  over  all  rose  the  oft-repeated  shrill  "lab- 
bajks,"  to  which  I  added  my  quota  of  discordance,  enter- 
ing into  the  thing  gleefully. 

In  the  narrow  streets  the  shugdufs  would  get  jammed 
together,  and  no  advance  could  be  made  for  some  minutes; 
but  as  the  crush  all  tended  in  one  direction,  we  were  at 
last  carried  out  of  the  town  into  the  open  roads,  and 
passed  on  with  the  current— one  continuous  stream  of  men 
and  animals  flowing  out  of  Mecca  toward  Muna,  a  village 
at  wfaicfi  we  arrived  about  three  p.m. 

Muoa  lies  in  a  pass  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
across  and  half  a  mile  long,  between  two  abrupt  rooky 
ridges  about  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high.  Low  houses 
line  the  pass  at  the  sides  of  the  Arafat  road,  which  is  about 
eighty  feet  wide.  Here  rows  of  provision,  tea,  or  tobacco 
stalls  had  been  set  up,  and  the  place  for  the  time  had  be- 
come a  fair. 

I  took  up  my  post  to  watch  the  crowds  passing  in  their 
>  uniform  white  dresses,  for  although  the  women  do  not 
wear  the  pilgrims'  garb,  they  must  dress  in  white.  I  soon 
became  aware  from  the  greater  commotion  and  a  general 
pressing  from  the  middle  of  the  street  that  something  was 
going  to  happen.  I  was  told  the  **Sherdf"  was  coming, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  head  of  the  procession  ap- 
peared. 

First  came  the  Sher^f's  vanguard,  about  100  bare-backed 
camels,  each  ridden  by  two  armed  Bedawin,  a  spearman  in 
front  and  a  matchlock- man  behind.  Though  the  raga- 
muffins exerted  themselves  madly,  and  appeared  to  be 
riding  furioufilj,  they  made  little  headway,  their  very  hurry 
and  confusion  retarding  their  advance.  I  never  saw  a  more 
barbarous,  savage  exhibition  than  these  excited,  ferocious- 
looking  warriors,  with  their  long  matted  locks  and  the 
twenty-five  foot  spears,  surmounted  with  tufts  of  ostrich 
feathers. 

Close  behind  oame  other  camel-riders,  playing  on 
reed  instruments  like  short  flageolets,  keeping  very  good 
time,  and  producing  much  noise;  the  music  was  in 
keeping  with  time  and  place.  After  them  followed  a  led 
camei  in  crimson  cloth  and  gold  ornaments,  said  to  be 
carrying  something  belonging  to  the  Caaba.  What  was 
viable  was  a  piano-case-shaped  structure  about  four  feet 


high,  covered  with  red  cloth,  and  a  lot  of  bells  hanging 
on  its  front  side,  which  made  a  great  jangling  at  every 
step  of  the  camel  Behind  this  followed  a  rabble  of  armed 
functionaries  on  foot,  carrying  breech- loading  and  revolv* 
ing  guns  and  rifles,  spears,  swords,  and  anything  to  kill 
with,  from  a  Deringer  to  a  battle-ax.  After  these  oame 
twelve  led  horses  in  gold  and  silver  trappings,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  line — light  bays  and  chestnuts  in 
rather  too  good  condition  for  work,  but  compact,  muscu- 
lar,  pretty  little  animals,  each  one  handsomer  than  the 
last ;  and  if  they  had  gone  on  following  one  another  all 
day,  you  could  not  have  taken  your  eyes  offl 

Then  came  the  Sher^f  himself,  riding  an  iron-gray  horse 
somewhat  higher  than  the  led  ones,  with  exceedingly 
slight  limbs  and  neck,  giving  the  idea  of  light  weight 
and  great  speed,  but  pacing  quietly  and  unooneemedly 
through  the  mob  without  as  much  as  turning  its  lovely 
little  head. 

The  Sher^f  himself  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a 
Bedawi  Shaykh— light-blue  mantle,  worked  in  gold  about 
the  shoulders  and  coUar,  fastened  in  front  with  a  thick 
gold  cord  and  tassels ;  on  his  head  the  ordinary  silk  head- 
dress of  the  Bedawi,  kept  on  by  a  camel's-wool  ring  roond 
the  top  of  the  head.  He  is  a  slight,  wiry,  well-made  man, 
below  the  medium  height ;  his  oomplexion  would  be  con- 
sidered very  dark  even  for  a  Bedawi,  almost  black.  He 
has  a  small,  round  bullet  head,  and  that  peculiar  cast  of 
countenance  which  provokes  you  to  say  he  has  a  faee  Hka 
a  monkey,  notwithstanding  his  very  shrewd,  intelligent 
expression.  His  beard  and  mustache  are  short  and 
scrubby,  and  I  should  guess  him  at  under  forty  years  of 
age.  His  years,  however,  are  hard  to  judge,  and  he  might 
be  any  age  from  twenty-four  to  forty. 

At  distances  of  about  twenty  yards  respectfully  followed  \ 
his  nephews  or  sons.  Both  were  mounted  on  ohestnat 
horses,  and  dressed  like  the  Sher^f.  At  this  part  of  the 
procession  were  a  great  number  of  followers,  bearers  of 
wands  of  office,  mounted  and  foot  armed  attendants,  some 
in  pilgrim's  garb  and  some  in  ordinary  gala-dress.  At  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards  behind  these  rode  a  number  of 
Turkish  officers  clearing  the  way  for  the  Pasha.  A  line 
of  Mamelukes  in  uniform,  armed  with  sabres  and  "  Win- 
chester "  repeating-carbines,  were  drawn  up  on  each  side 
of  the  road  ;  between  them  the  Pasha  passed  in  a  new 
shiny  barouche  drawn  by  two  cbestnut  carriage-horses, 
with  coachman  and  footman  dressed  in  civilized  livery, 
and  the  Pasha,  a  gray  old  gentleman,  in  a  well  out  suit  of 
black  cloth.  Imagine  the  contrast  between  them  and 
their  surroundings  1  Close  behind  followed  two  brass 
twelve-pounder  fieldguns  drawn  by  mules,  and  a  regiment 
of  infantry.  This  ended  the  procession,  which  encamped 
about  a  mile  further  on.  Then  men  and  animals,  with 
now  and  then  detachments  of  Turkish  troops,  kept  sweep- 
ing by  till  two  A.  M.,  when  I  lay  down  on  my  blanket  In  a 
comer  of  the  room. 

I  remember  feeling  very  uncomfortable  on  the  next 
morning' the  day  on  which  I  was  to  acquire  the  honored 
title'  of  Haji,  and  witness  a  scene,  which  it  is  given  to  few 
Europeans  to  see.  I  felt  a  sort  of  depression,  as  though  I 
required  to  be  brought  up  to  the  sticking-point 

About  eight  a.  m.  our  party  started.  I  preferred  to  walk 
by  the  camels,  and  mingle  with  the  throng,  giving  my 
mount  to  one  of  my  oompanions.  As  we  passed  along  the 
valleys  between,  the  rocky  hills  became  more  open,  and 
the  crowds  were  able  to  disperse  themselves  over  wider 
roads. 

About  eleven  A.3i.  we  reached  the  large^  sandy,  depresssd 
plain  of  Arafat,  occupying  an  area  of  some  four  or  fife 
square  miles.     In  the  northeast  is  "  Mount  AraW  * 
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ndiUJlpi/ About  200  feet  high,  composed  of  large  masses 
of  gnj  gxttnite,  at  the  base  of  quite  a  respeotable  little 
niirantain,  the  "  Mount  of  Meroj." 

We  pitched  our  tents  aboat  a  third  of  a  mile  south  of 
tills  hill.  As  soon  as  this  work  was  completed,  I  went  ofi 
done  to  the  top  of  Mount  Arafat.     The  scene  from  here 

was- ^I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  flits  across  my  mind 

on  my  deathbed. 

As  I  looked  down  on  the  great  throng— a  gray  rippling 
sea  of  black  heads  and  tMba  bo^tp,  extending  from  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  thickly  cIothaA-jiriHi  men  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  ofi  on  the  south  and  half  a  tnfle  across — and  remem- 
bered the  distant  countries  from  which  they  came,  and 
what  brought  them,  it  was  impossible  to  help  a  feeling 
almost  of  awe. 

The  practice  among  the  pilgrims  seemed  to  be  to  come 
up  on  the  hill,  say  one  or  two  prayers,  remain  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so,  and  retnrn  to  the  plain. 

On  the  top  there  is  a  small  colonnade,  an  obelisk  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  some  low  stone  walls.  All  over  the 
bill  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
from  one  place  to  another,  even  by  climbing  walls  and 
jumping  from  rock  to  rock.  On  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  a 
number  of  platforms,  built  up  or  hewn  out  of  the  rook, 
and  a  winding  road,  much  of  it  composed  of  steps  in  the 
rook.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is  a  graveled  terrace 
forming  a  road  between  the  hill  and  a  large  reservoir  of 
water  at  its  base,  and  another  tank  about  one  hundred 
yards  south.  The  sides  of  these  tanks  were  occupied  the 
whole  day  by  pilgrims  performing  the  "lesser  "  ablution. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on  the  press  on  the  hill  became 
greater,  the  crowd  so  dense  as  to  literally  bear  you  up. 
Many  women  had  got  on  the  hill  and  were  being  much 
crushed,  some  people  were  trodden  under  foot  and  forced 
into  the  crevasses  of  the  rocks.  I  managed  to  battle  my 
way  out  of  it»  and  began  to  make  for  our  tents.  I  had 
been  pushing  across  the  plain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
so,  and  was  well  out  of  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  when  I  was 
*' brought  up  all  standing  "  by  a  confused  roaring  behind 
me,  and,  looking  back,  saw  all  the  men  taking  off  their 
upper  pieces  of  doth  and  waving  them  over  their  heads, 
uttering,  "Alla.h!"  *' Mohammed  I"  and  other  exclama- 
tions. It  seemed  to  begin  at  a  preconcerted  signal, 
whether  the  afternoon  call  to  prayers  or  the  end  of  the 
sermon,  I  did  not  know.  This  shouting  would  last  for  a 
iow  minutes  at  its  height,  then  die  almost  out,  and  the 
cloud  of  waving  white  cloths  almost  all  subside,  then  rise 
again,  beginning  at  Mount  Arafat  and  spreading  over  the 
plain.  These  intervals  of  great  noise  and  almost  silenoe 
continued  regularly  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then 
elapsed  gradually  into  roar  and  tumult 

The  whole  multitude  was  now  worked  up  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  excitement,  individuals  expressing  the  great- 
est emotion,  while  some  were  quite  frantic,  and  the  scene 
had  become  a  perfect  pandemonium.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  horrible  about  it.  I  felt  like  a  sane  man 
among  300,000  lunatics.  However,  I  shouted,  flourished 
my  elotb,  capered  about  till  the  flring  of  the  Pasha's  two 
guns,  which  was  the  signal  for  decamping,  reminded  me 
that  I  had  better  return  to  my  party.  All  the  tents  were 
struck  at  once  and  camels  moved,  coihpletely  changing 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  great  camp  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  had  much  difficulty  in  flnding  our  people,  and  reached 
them  only  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  moving  off. 

All  was  ready  for  starting,  but  the  Sher6f  and  Pasha, 
together  with  another  procession  of  the  same  kind  from 
Medina,  passed  near  our  camp,  so  we  waited  to  follow 
behind  them,  spending  the  time  flring  off  the  firearms  we 
had,  and  sending  up  rockets.    The  two  fieldguns  were 


fired,  round  after  round,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  loaded 
with  small  charges  of  loose  powder.  One  fellow  repeat- 
edly exploded  an  old  matchlock,  with  a  bend  in  the 
barrel  that  could  be  distinctly  perceived  twenty  yards  off 
in  the  dusk  I  Immense  rockets  and  coveys  of  smaller 
ones  rose  from  all  parts  of  the  plain,  whose  sticks  as  they 
fell  could  not  but  have  hurt  some  one. 

Still  I  must  say  I  did  not  see  a  single  accident.  I  after- 
ward heard  of  a  good  many  who  had  been  privileged  to 
win  on  the  field  that  day.  That  night  we  camped  at  Muz- 
dalifah,  and  here  we  gathered  the  sixty-three  small  stones 
to  be  used  during  the  next  three  days  stoning  the  devil- 
stones  at  Muna. 

We  reached  Mecca  shortly  after  sunrise  next  morning. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  a  few  coffee-shops  had  already 
been  opened,  and  we  passed  two  or  three  groups  of 
Bedawi  and  Negroes ;  but  as  we  came  more  into  the  town 
the  streets  were  entirely  deserted,  not  a  living  soul  to  be 
seen,  all  the  shops  being  shut  up,  and  the  housedoors  and 
windows  dosed.  It  had  a  most  strange  aspect,  after  the 
appearance  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  for  months. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  pilgrimage  the  Caaba  was 
opened  for  those  who  had  not  been  in  Mecca  during  the 
Bamazan,  and  every  part  of  the  Haram  was  crowded  with 
men,  but  no  women,  as  the  Caaba  was  to  be  opened  for 
them  [on  the  following  day.  It  took  me  two  hours  to 
force  'my  way  up  to  the  steps  to  await  my  turn,  for  the 
pilgrims  were  let  in  by  parties.  At  last  I  got  in.  I  was 
carried  in  the  rush.  The  heat  was  intense^  the  atmo- 
sphere unendurable.  Inside  I  had  jast  time  to  give  a  good 
look  round  and  glance  up.  Nobody  is  sapposed  to  look  up 
while  in  this  chamber.  You  are  told  that  the  only  man 
who  ever  did  so  was  struck  blind.  All  that  could  be  seen — 
for  the  place  was  very  dark— were  the  red  hangings  of  the 
walls  and  ceiling  embroidered  in  gold,  and  the  three 
pillars  supporting  the  fiat  roof,  between  which  dim  lamps 
hung  from  metal  crossbars. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  pilgrimage 
that  the  inundation  occurred,  tiuch  a  flood  had  not 
visited  Mecca  for  seventeen  years,  on  which  occasion  the 
water  had  risen  seven  feet  in  the  Haram.  It  began  to  rain 
about  eleven  a.  m. 

Across  every  entrance  to  the  Haram  there  is  a  nosed 
stone  parapet,  apparently  built  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  water  out  during  these  floods.  I  took  my  stand  on 
one  of  these  and  watched  the  strong,  steady  stream 
flowing  past,  laden  with  the  floating  wreck  of  the  bazaars, 
cages  of  fowls,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  flocks  of  bread  loaves, 
empty  baskets,  the  legs  and  tops  of  wooden  stalls,  dogs 
swimming  abont,  and  being  forced  whining  back  wherever 
they  attempted  to  land,  negroes  and  Arabs  standing  in  the 
stream  seizing  whatever  was  best  worth  picking  up  as  it 
floated  past 

About  two  P.M.  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  west, 
taking  the  cover  off  the  Caaba  "flat  aback,"  only  giving 
it  time  for  a  couple  of  tremendous  flaps  and  bangs  before 
it  settled  into  flattering  and  bellying  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  continued  to  rain  and  the  water  to  flow  in 
until  about  three  p.&l,  when  the  wind  fell  away  with  a 
few  parting  gnsts,  and  the  rain  took  off  with  one  or  two 
parting  gnshes  of  large  drops. 

After  this  the  water  ceased  to  rise  in  the  Haram,  and 
stopped  flowing  in  from  the  outside  very  quickly.  During 
the  whole  storm  pilgrims  had  been  performing  the  tawaf 
and  kissing  the  Black  Stone  in  greiter  numbers  than 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  day,  and  now,  when  the  water  was 
at  its  highest  and  the  Binck  Stone  immersed,  many  con- 
tinued to  swim  ronnd  the  Caaba,  and  put  their  \x«*Si».- 
under  to  kiss  the  stone. 


MECCA   AND    ITS  PILQBIMS, 


The  next  morning  there  was  scArceJj  a  pint^pool  of 
water  to  be  fotmd  at  the  aarfooe  anywhere  in  Meooft  ;  but 
in  every  place  whore  the  water  had  been  it  had  left  a  layer 
of  about  BIX  inches  of  tough,  springy  earth,  cutting  like 
olay — in  maoy  places  it  waa  much  thicker ;  rotmd  the 
Caaba  this  deposit  waa  eighteen  inches  deep.  In  the 
moruing  before  the  traffic  began  the  lumpy,  uneven  roads 
looked  smooth  and  clear  as  thongh  freshly  Lild  with 
asphaUj  and  the  whole  square  of  the  Haram  like  a  sand/ 


of  the  Haram  near  Abraham^a  StoOQ»  so  that  the  soul  may 
pass  out  of  it  through  the  door  of  tho  Ckaba,  and  iha 
noonday  prayer  is  recited  by  the  Imftm  bafora  tnt^nntiil 
of  the  body  under  a  few  btiahes  and  a  ooople  of  le«i  ol 
earth,  with  ita  face  toward  the  Caaba.  A  coffin  ia  aafir 
used. 

No  idea  can  be  formed  from  this  of  iUo  tmmltor  ol 
deaths  which  really  occurred  daily*  aa  probably  by  far  iha 
greater  majority  of  those  who  died  had  na  friesdi^  or 


A  fiUflttl  fiUJtmSX.  -^**  '  PA&LJ27a  V  Bit  WDtSrSKS,  *  I  CAK^T  QO  OK  IK  TflU  WAT^TfiKt'LI.  HATS  IQ  SAOW.''' 


TUe  idea  of  you  not 


•^Kow,  Mr  Scbope,  you  muit* 

•*y€«^  Mf»  Scrope,   of  conrsp. 
I&oiwfog  how  t" 

;'P!efl«odo/' 

"Como  mloDg,  Mr.  Scrope,"  Annio  Scott  aays,  seizmg 
Ibe  yoang  man  by  hia  coAt^UeoTO  in  famidar  fofihioiu 
**  YooVd  not  goiag  to  mopo  and  smoke  here  on  the  pinzza, 
any  longer  ;  it*«  too  damp,  Mrs*  Waiker  sa js  so»  Wo*re 
to  hftve  gftmea  in  the  parlor.     Come  aloDg.** 

And  Mr,  Bcropo^  sereD-And- twenty  and  flve*ld^t*teDi 
llthe»  ■^▼e6t*moatiled,  beaaiifd-oyed  and  stem- browed^ 
'*  comes  along '*  iuto  tbe  parlor  of  tLe  big,  otd-r>sUtotiod 
neaaido  tavern  where  the  party  are  spendLn^  tUeir  Summer, 
They-^thai  ia  to  say,  Mrs.Waikar^  a  matuxo  niMtron  with 
her  two  daughters,  aad  the  partionlAr  friend  of  each 
daaghter — ^have  arrived  but  two  days  pierioualy,  while 
BAymouil  8oroi)e  has  be^n  idiiug  ai^ay  full  two  wec>ks 
already  at  the  quaint  little  ?iUage  oa  the  coa'>t  of  Maasa* 
olinaelti. 

There  aro  plenty  of  other  boarders  tu  the  honsQ—damefl 
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and  dowagers^  and  apied  and  middle-afif'^d  gentVmATi «  bnt 


Mr.  Scrope  has  the  field  to  himself,  ua  far  a«  Ciimpwiitora 
of  his  own  years  are  concerned,  and  Mrs,  Walker's  *'yonDg 
people,"  as  she  always  desigoates  them,  have  bnt  each 
other  to  contend  with  regarding  the  aforesaiJ  Mr.  Scrope 
— unless,  to  be  sure,  Boutrice  Beado,  whnm  they  all  voted 
'^reserved  **  the  night  she  arrived,  which  was  the  very  oue 
sncceeding  their  own  appearance,  beconoted  id. 

To  be  Bure,  she  was  a  girl,  to  all  outward  seeming  not 
yet  twenty,  but  she  appeared  to  be  delicate,  and  was  all 
the  time  reading  or  invisible  ;  her  aunt,  now,  who  oha|^  er- 
oned  her,  was  altogether  diSerent— nice  aod  sociMble, 
worthy  and  elderly ^^ ear,  agreeable  Kiss  8naan  Oroell, 
who  always  thought  precisely  as  ©v^rv  one  els?  did,  aud 
who  took  a  moat  kindly,  U  violent^  interest  la  everybody's 
afiairs. 

"  There,  now,  we're  poinflr  to  ploy  Boston.    It'a  Iota  of 
fun.     Tc»u  can  blindfold  me  first     I  don't  mind  il  a  bit  I" 
cries  Ci^ilift  Hturht^  binding  the  Land  kerchief  over  "^^^^"^ 
eyes,  and  inaiantly  beginuing  to  waTd  her  handa  •X>'<==*'^ 
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and  into  and  over  the  dodging  heads  of  the  circle  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  stands.     '*  This  is—Isabelle  I" 

"No,  no,  nol"  and  Miss  Haght  begins  afresh,  amid 
screams  of  merriment." 

"This  is — let  me  see**— stroking  his  face  with   her 
shapely  hands,     "  Why,  it's  Mr.  Sorope,  of  oonrsa  I*' 
••Right,  right!** 

More  bursts  of  langhter,  and  the  handkerchief  is  ad- 
justed over  the  dreamy,  geotian-blue  eyes  of  Mr.  Scrope, 
who  gyrates  about  the  circle  in  a  not  ungraceful  fashion, 
after  having  called  upon  "  nine  and  seventeen  '*  to  change 
places. 

"Pshaw!**  cries  Minnie  Walker.  "Mr.  Scrope,  yon'll 
never  catch  any  one  that  way— just  standing  still  and 
waving  your  arms  three  feet  above  your  head.  We're  not 
giants  !*' 

A  general  and  loud  corroboration  is  given  to  this  senti- 
ment 

"Do  yon  mean  to  say,'*  says  Mr.  Sorope,  arresting  the 
motion  of  his  arms  and  pulling  down  the  handkerchief 
from  his  eyes,  "  that  I  am  expected  to  usq  peraonal  force  ? 
Beoanae  if  yon  do,  this  thing  degenerates  into  a  romp  at 
onoe  r'  he  adds,  soUo  voce. 

No  one  directly  replies  to  this  inquiry,  but  a  concerted 
Bcramblo  is  made,  the  bandage  is  replaced,  and  Mr.  Scrope 
nudentands  what  is  expected  of  him,  and  nobly  does  his 
dtity. 

In  five  minutes  he  has  clasped  all  four  of  the  young 
ladies  in  a  loving  embrace,  and  failed  utterly— if  willfully 
—to  guess  who  either  of  them  might  be.  He  finally 
achieves  liberty  and  sight  through  the  medium  of  Annie 
Scott 

As  his  ayes  open  on  the  light  once  more,  they  fall  upon 
an  nptnrned,  laughing,  scornful  face,  Beatrice  Beade*8 ; 
aha  is  sitting  in  a  corner  with  a  magazine  in  her  lap,  her 
ohin  resting  on  her  clasped  hands,  her  eyes  full  of  laughter 
and  her  lips  of  scorn — for  him  ;  he  is  sure  of  it ;  for  them 
all— the  whole  party— an  ticking  and  capering  about  the 
room  ?  He  feels  it  as  surely  as  those  red  lips  uttered  the 
words  and  he  could  hear  them  ;  but  he  meets  scorn  and 
smiles  both  with  apparent  indfference,  and  in  five  secondi 
is  deeply  absorbed  in  the  entrancing  game  of  "  Oatch  the 
handkerchief,**  in  which  he  proves  himself  an  adept,  much 
to  tbe  gratification  of  the  company  in  general. 

"I  do  lo7e  to  see  my  young  people  enjoying  tliem- 
selves  !'*  exclaims  Mis.  Walker,  drawing  a  deep  sigh  of 
satisfaction.  "*Tis  sucli  a  beautiful  sight,  my  dear  Miss 
Gornell,  to  see  girls  who  are  accustomed  to  all  the  elegan- 
oles,  the  refinements  and  demands  of  the  choicest  society 
come  here,  and  among  the  woods  and  fields  beside  old 
ocean's  billows,  throw  it  off— throw  oflf  all  restraint ;  thnt'e 
what  I  tell  my  young  people.  Be  yourselves,  strengthen 
your  muscles  and  your  lungs,  and  act  like  children  !*' 

At  this  particular  moment,  Raymond  Sorope's  light- 
brown,  curling  mustache  is  being  felt  in  a  reonrrence  to 
Boston  by  the  fingers  of  the  young  Miss  Walker. 

"Yes,  yes  ;  just  so,  of  course,**  replies  little  Miss  Cor- 
nell, pleasantly,  casting  a  glance  at  her  niece. 

"I  am  so  sorry.  Miss  Beads,  that  you  are  not  strong 
enough  to  join  in  the  games  with  my  young  people,*' says 
Mrs.  Walker,  oommiseratingly. 

••I  am  afraid  I  never  shall  be,'*  Beatrice  answers,  with 
perfect  courtesy. 
Mr.  Scrope  hears  it 

"A  litUo  too  boisterous  this.  Miss  Cornell    Don't  you 

think  00  P"  ejaculates  Professor  Wilson,  in  tbe  little  old 

hdya  diseogBged  ear,  as  be  lays  down  "Draper"  in  dis- 

eoat     '' J  think  the  proprietiea  shoold  neycr  be  forgotten 

oodet  uij  drmmtanceB.  '• 


"  No,  no ;  of  course  not.  Just  so,"  she  responds,  with 
precisely  the  same  fervor  that  characterized  hex  reply  to 
Mrs.  Walker's  observation. 

"Now,  what  shall  we  do  to-morrow?*'  cries  IsabeUe^ 
flinging  herself  into  a  rocking-chair  and  extending  bar  feet 
with  prodigal  liberality. 

"  Sail  to  Crow's  Nest  Island,  and  take  dinner  there  !*' 
exclaims  Annie  Scott  from  tlie  front  door.     "It's  all  clear- 
ing ofi.     Come  out  and  see  the  stars,  and  then  we  can  talk 
it  over.*' 
A  mandate  they  all  obeyed. 

"Well,  how  many  will  the  yacht  hold?  Thsfa  the 
next  question,**  says  Miss  Cecilia,  alter  a  long  disousiion 
has  been  gone  through. 

"  Oh,  any  number  up  to  thirty.*' 
"Suppose  you  asiL  that  Miss  Reade,  Minnie  ?**  saya  Min- 
nie's mother,  patronizingly. 

"Oh,  nonsense,  mamma.  She  wooldn*t  go.  She's 
rather  too  much  on  the  etiquette  question.  I  dare  say  a 
drop  of  salt-water  would  frighten  her.  Besides,  she**  del- 
icate—her aunt  says  so,"  adds  Mmnie^  apologetically. 

"Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  have  eandwiches  aa  well 
as  chicken,  Mr.  Scrope  ?  Where  is  Mr.  Sorope  ?" 
No  answer  comes  to  Miss  Isabelle's  queation. 
Mr.  Scrope,  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  ten  feet  ofi;  merely 
around  the  bend  of  the  piazza,  standing  before  Beatriee 
Beade,  who  sits  there  in  the  starlight  on  an  old«faahioned 
"settle." 

"  Why  will  you  not  join  us.  Miss  Beade,  may  I  vaature 
to  ask?" 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  know  ?"  she  says,  looking  up 
full  with  her  mocking,  soft  eyes  into  kis. 
"  Most  assuredly,  or  I  should  not  ask." 
"Well,  then,  Mr.  Scrope,  I  regard  an  invitation  from  a 
gentleman,  where  a  party  of  ladies  is  concerned,  aa  beyond 
the  pale  of  acceptance.     Do  yon  understand  me  ?"* 

"  Perfectly."  Baymond  Scrope's  sweet,  womanish  lips 
curve  to  as  complete  a  scorn  as  Beatrice  Beade's.  *'I  must 
ask  forgiveness  on  a  personal  score.  I  was  so  anxious  to 
have  you  go  that  I  forgot  every  other  consideration." 

"  You  are  very  considerate,"  she  answers,  perhaps  will- 
fully misunderstanding  him.  "I  scarcely  think  I  should 
enjoy  the  picnia'* 

"/twiV/Zi/have.** 

*  *  ♦  *  *        •    * 

It  is  a  lc»vely  late  August  morning,  crisp  and  cool,  with 
a  fresh  breeze  blowing  straight  in  from  the  sea. 

It  is  two  weeks  »ince  the  picnic  to  Crow's  Nest  Island, 
and  many  and  various  have^been  the  junketings  and  ex- 
cursions since. 

Beatrice  Beade  has  joined  in  none  ;  she  has  held  her- 
self unostentatiously  aloof  from  "my  young  people";  and 
"  my  young  people,**  in  return,  seem  quite  willing  to  ig- 
nore the  beautiful  girl,  with  her  lovely,  mocking  brown 
eyes  and  waving  sweep  of  sun-touched  hair. 

Eight  o'clock,  A.  M.  Every  one  has  breakfasted  long 
ago. 

Professor  Wilson,  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  mineralogy, 
has  driven  off  in  the  bnckboard  half  an  hour  ago  for 
"  The  Ledges,*'  ten  miles  away,  bearing  with  him  Misi 
Beade  aud  a  basket  of  luncheon,  and  bound  for  a  day's 
pleasure  amid  the  rocks  and  the  stones.  Nobody  thinks 
it  strange  that  she  should  select  to  go  off  for  the  day  with 
the  prosy  old  professor  in  search  of  specimens,  instead  of 
joining  in  some  proposed  widk  or  sail ;  Misa  Beade  was 
so  quiet  that  Professor  Wilson  was  probably  far 
calculated  to  amuse  her  than  they  or  Mr.  Scrope  ^ 

"Now  what  is  the  proflrramme?    Haa  any  dele 
"n  vrmed  at  ?"  exdaSms  Annie  Sooti 
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''Dear  me  1  I  don't  know— don*t  ask  poor  little  me 
aajthing  aboat  it  1  I  always  go  where  I'm  led/'  responds 
Isabelle,  in  the  half-babjish  tune  she  assames  to  be  be- 
coming. 

''Wellt  we  mnst  do  something,"  cries  Cecilia,  ener- 
getlcallj.     ••  Minni^  where's  Mr.  Scrope  ?*' 

*' I  don't  know  where  he  can  be.  I  haven't  seen  him 
since  breakfast" 

''  Where  con  he  bo  all  this  time  ?"  ejaculates  Isabelle, 
"  Oh,  MiBS  Cornell,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Scrope  since  break- 
fast-time 1    We  can't  find  him  !*' 

''Dear  me,  now,  can't  joa  ?  How  strauga  !  Where  do 
yon  think  he  has  gone  to  ?"  says  the  little  spinster,  peer- 
ing over  the  distant  sea,  as  thongh  she  hoped,  perchance, 
to  see  Mr.  Scrope  sittiog  on  a  far-off  mainmast. 

'*  I  don't  know,  I'm  snra  I  think  it*s  very  hateful  of 
him.    Oh,  there  he  is  I    Mr.  Scrope  !  Mr.  Scrope  I" 

The  tall  slender  figure  suddenly  dawns  upon  the  scene, 
graceful  and  grateful  in  its  blue  flimnel  boating  suit,  with 
the  wide  collar  rolling  back  from  his  shapely  throat  and 
the  little  cap  pulled  down  over  his  blue  soft  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Scrope,  don't  you  hear  l"  ecreams  Miss  Scott  at 
the  top  of  her  voica 

**I  heard  my  name,"  replies  Mr.  Scrope,  taking  a  few 
pacas  down  the  road. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Scrope  ?**  inquires  Isabollo, 
pettishly. 

"Straight  to  Paradise,  I  hope,  Misa  Isabelle,"  responds 
the  young  man,  throwing  back  his  head  with  a  little 
smile,  and  taking  two  or  three  more  paces  down  the  road. 

"  I  think  you're  awfully  selfish  to  be  going  to  such  a 
nice  place  all  by  course/, "  answers  Miss  Isabelle,  balanc- 
ing herself  ooquettishly  on  the  railing. 

"Sorry  yon  have  such  a  poor  opinion  of  me  1"  comes 
floating  back  on  the  sea-breeze  to  their  ears,  and  then  Mr. 
Scrope  is  clean  gone  out  of  sight. 

The  professor  and  Beatrice  have  eaten  their  luncheon 
long  ago ;  the  shadows  of  the  sails  have  turned  quite 
round  this  way,  and  the  sun  is  reddening  to  his  rest  in  the 
West— reddening  with  a  big  black  fierce  cloud  just  ready 
to  crush  all  his  ruddy  splendor  and  send  him  to  bed  with 
a  thunderclap  and  a  flash.  Professor  Wilson,  more  than 
enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  science  under  difficulties, 
has  wandered  a  mile  or  more  up  the  ledge,  and  Beatrice 
is  sitting  on  the  rocks  by  herself,  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 
stariog  listlessly  down  on  the  leach,  a  hundred  feet  l>elow 
her. 

The  black  cloud  has  covered  the  sun  up  entirely  before 
the  girl  notices  it,  and  the  thunder  rolls  up  over  the  sea, 
and  the  lightning  frightens  her  from  her  dream— what- 
ever it  may  have  been.  She  looks  up  a  little  startled,  and 
sees,  not  the  Professor  laden  with  specimens,  but  Rey- 
mond  Scrope. 

"  Here  yon  are  1"  he  exclaims,  looking  at  her  with  glad 
oyes.  *'  Fve  been  wandering  about  over  these  confounded 
ledges  all  day  long  looking  for  you  !" 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  with  Aunt  Susan,  or " 

"  The  matter  I— no,"  he  answers,  reddening  through 
Ilia  pallor.  "I  came  becaose  I  wanted  to^to  see  yon.  I 
thought  I  might  add  in  some  slight  degree  to  the  pleasure 
of  jour  day  by  rowing  yon  up  and  down  the  coast—I 
knew  Professor  Wilson  conld  not  manage  a  boat  at  all" 

"You  wore  very  Mnd."  she  says,  looking  off,  and  out  of 
iior  ^es  the  mooking  spirit  has  fled. 

"It's  too  late  now ;  betide*,  there's  a  storm  coming— 
tiMfePs  the  ndn  1" 

"Oh*  whal  ahall  we  dot  And  the  poor  professor T 
laogha  Be«trlee^  in  apiU  of  lienall!. 

•*Xmt«  the  poor  pcotaaoc  to  ahitt  lor  bimaelL    1*11 


take  core  of  you,"  and  Mr.  Scrope  looks  as  if  he  were 
rather  glad  of  the  opportunity.  "  A  few  steps  farther  ; 
there,  give  me  your  hand,"  his  flngers  close  warmly  over 
the  little  ones  within  their  clasp.  "  I  know  every  inch  of 
the  coast  by  heart,  you  see.  Miss  Reade,  There  I  isn't 
this  a  nice  dry  place  ?  Do  you  know  where  you  are  ?— in 
the  Mermaid's  Cave  ;  you've  heard  of  it,  of  course  ?" 

"Ever  so  many  times,"  sha  answers,  in  a  hushed  little 
voice. 

"  You  are  not  afraid,  are  you  ?"  he  asks,  catching  one 
swift  glimpse  of  her  white  (ace. 

"  Not— not  much ;  shall  we  have  to  stay  here  very  long  ?  ' 

"  Only  until  the  rain  stops ;  say  that  you  are  not  afraid ;" 
his  hands  have  found  hers  in  the  miduight  that  reigns 
about  them.  "  Oh,  my  little  darling,  yon  must  not  be 
afraid  with  mo !" 

"Mr.  Scrope!"  All  the  scorn  his  flashed  back  into 
Beatrice  Beade's  eyei,  but  her  lover  cannot  see  it. 

"I  love  you,"  he  whispers,  gathering  her  to  him. 
"Beatrice,  cold,  prouA  littlj  woman,  can't  you  just  pity 
me  ?  I  know  that  I  have  seemel  like  a  fool  to  you  ail 
these  past  weeks ~any  man  seems  one  with  four  giils  to 
help  him— and  you  have  sat  looking  on  with  your  scorn- 
ful smiles,  denying  ma  a  word  with  you,  avoiding  me  as 
though  I  were  a  plague." 

"I haven't-  I " 

"My  God  I  can't  you  fed  tliat  there  is  a  soul  in  me, 
and  that  it  yearns  after  you  iusatiabiy.  Beatrice,  Bea- 
trice, I  could  make  you  so  happy  1"  superb,  sweet,  imperi- 
ous, reasoning. 

"I  don't  know — you  don't  know  me— I— I  always 
thought  I  should  like  a  man  muJi  olJcr  than  I  am— than 
you  are " 

"I  am  twenty-seven,"  drawing  himself  up  uccdu- 
sciously.  "I  am  sure  that's  not  bad,  unless  you  want 
somebody  like  the  professor,  for  instance." 

She  laughs,  and  it  echoes  down  all  the  damp  lengths 
of  the  cave,  and  then  she  grows  suddenly  serious  again. 

"  But  you— you  haven't  courted  me,  Mr.  Scrope  I" 

"Haven't  I  ?"  he  answers,  almost  bitterly.  "  My  heart 
and  my  eyes  have  been  courting  you  ever  bince  the  nigLt 
you  came,  and— never  mind.  Pil  court  you  persistently 
enough  all  the  rest  of  my  life,  my  darling— untd  the 
Lord  parts  us  and  we  stop  breathing." 

"  Mr.  Scrope,  it's  s'.opped  raining  I    I  don't  hear " 

"Call  me  something  else,"  he  whispers,  with  his  arms 
around  her,  "  and  tell  me  that  you  love  me  a  hundredth 
part  as  much  as  I  love  you.     Then  I'll  take  yon  o«t" 

"I  shall  have  to  call  yon  my—my  boy  I"  she  answers 

from  her  prison.     "  You're  so  much  too  young  I    Let  me 

see— thirty-seven  years  younger  than  the  professor ;  he's 

sixty-four ;  and,  my  boy,  I  couldn't  help  li— loving  yon." 

•  •  •  •  »  • 

During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Scrope,  who  returns  as  he 
departed^alone— shortly  followed  by  the  pair  in  the 
buckboard,  tableaux  have  been  organized  by  the  party  at 
home. 

During  the  entire  next  day  the  house  is  in  on  uproar 
and  the  dining-room  in  a  tumult  Mr.  Scrope  haa  been 
assigned  parts  in  all  but  three  of  the  ten  pictures,  thereby 
affording  each  young  lady  the  proud  privilege  of  assum- 
ing a  tender  pose  in  connection  with  him  ;  if  there  was 
any  partiality,  it  was  in  favor  of  Mias  Isabelle. 

To  these  arrangements  Mr.  Scrope  acceded,  with  one 
wistfnl  little  glanoe  in  the  direction  of  Mist  Heade.  Bnt 
be  received  no  answering  look,  and  Mr.  Borope  was  foroed 
to  obey  the  mandates  of  bis  imperiona  amaU  lailv^'^^x 
and  "  behave  as  uanaL"  toswx!^ 

The  night  at  length  axnved :  ao  dil  th«  e^in^'^^ 
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Baighboringhoiifles,  and  ranged  theloselves  in  weU-dreased 
towa  before  the  hastily  improTised  curtain  of  shawls, 
behind  which  was  aappoeed  to  lie  the  realization  of  their 
hopes. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  the  aoene  of  mad  confusion, 
from  which*  howeyer.  ere  long,  eyoWed  "The  Music 
Lesson.*'  with  Beymond  Scrope  on  his  knees  before 
Isabelle  Waiaer,  holdug  a  banjo  in  lien  of  the  customary 

guitar  ;  and,  after  inter- 
mediate plungings  and 
^  oostnmings«  '*  The  Oame 
of  Life,"  "Bomeo  and 
Juliet,"  "Marie  Antoin- 
ette." "Fauat,"  and  hall 
a  dozen  others. 

"Maud  Muller"  had 
been  decided  upon  as  the 
winding  -  up,  and  Mrs. 
Walker  had  charitably 
suj^gested  that  Beatrice 
Beade  should  be  assigned 
the  part  of  ifatcd^  to  the 
Judqe  of  Mr.  Walker, 
rie.  l.—DiAGBAM  8H0WTN0  MOSAIC         Miss  Besdc  acquiesced 

OF  iBfBITIFM  CtLLS  FOB  TBAIIS-         -i*!,     •     -^^£1^       -n^      ft-gn 

MimMO  ▲  FicTUBi.  ^"*  *  snme,   ana    even 

now  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  her  room,  waiting  to  be  called* 

"Goodness  gracious  I  girls,  there's  Miss  Beade,  with 
her  hair  aU  hanging  down  her  back— just  look !"  exclaims 
Oecila,  peering  from  her  door  as  Beatrice  slips  through  the 
pwttge. 
"She  was  told  to  let  it  down^mother  told  her  to." 
"  Well,  I  ncTer  in  all  my  life  I  Minnie,  I  guess  mother 
wouldn't  if  she  had  known  it  was  such  a--such  a  scandal- 
ous length  I"  cries  Isabdie,  from  her  coign  of  Tantaga 
"I've  no  doubt  Baymond  Scrope  will  see  it,  too,  and  he 
hates  false  hair,  and  he'll  thmk  it's  lovely." 

The  kst  tableau  is  rapturously  encored,  perhaps  owing 
to  Beatrice  Beade's  beautiful,  long,  rippling  hair,  that 
faUs  in  a  shining  mass  to  her  knees  as  she  stands  leaning 
against  the  rake-handlo,  oflfering  the  cup  of  water  to  the 
Tenerable  Mr.  Walker— perhaps  io  the  novel  fact  that 
Mr.  Scrope  has  been  judiciously  omitted  from  its  dramatU 

person  ce. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Scrope  7 
provoking  fellow  I  1  told 
him  I'd  give  him  the  first 
waltz  if  he  was  very,  very 
good,"  and  Miss  Isabelle 
peers  out  on  the  piazza. 

"  Has  anybody  seen 
him?"  asks  Annie  Scott, 
despairmgly.  "I  want 
him  to  lead  the  Virginia 
reel  with  mo." 

"  He  said  he'd  dance  it 
with  me,"  returns  Cecilia, 
with  a  superior  air,  "Mr. 
Scrope,  Baymond  Scrope, 
where  are  you  t" 
"There  he  is  on  the 
piazza— no  I  the  south  end,"  some  one  cried. 

Isabelle  and  her  companion  rush  frantically  to  the 
wuth  window  and  are  silent  There^  indeed,  is  Mr. 
Scwpe,  dothed,  but  certiinly  «^  in  his  right  mind,  for 
he  is  holding  Beatrice  Beade  elSse  up  to  his  heart-R^a. 
trice  Beade,  atflUn  the  tattered  gown  of  WhitUer's 
asroino,  with  her  doim-ianen  hair  and  oheeks  like  the 
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"Darling,"  he  whispers,  "I  can't  go  on  this  way— 
they'll  have  to  know." 

"But  yon  must  I  want  to  have  a  little  seoret  just  lor 
you  and  me." 

"But  it's  impossible^  Beatrice.  I  am  not  made  of 
stone." 

"  Is  anything  'impossible '  for  me  ?"  she  asks. 

"Well— almost  nothing— but '* 

"Just  while  we're  here^  that's  my  darling  boy  f* 

Only  for  one  single  swift  second  his  lipa  meet  hers— <»dy 
so  long — and  yet  it  seems  to  Baymond  Sosope  that  he  hai 
only  Lved  his  life  heretofore  to 
reach  that  fleeting  moment  now. 

"Where  is  Bay,  girls  ?" 

Minnie  Walker  dashes  into  the 
parlor,  resplendent  in  blue  silk. 

"On  the  south  end  of  the 
piazza,"  Annie  answers. 

"  Oh  I  then  I'll  go  right  out  and 
bring  him  in— smoking,  I  suppose, 
of  course  I  Dear  me^  Isabelle,  I 
should  think  you'd  have  taken 
him  and  began  waltzing." 

"I  wouldn't  go  if  I  were  you  1" 

"Why  not  ?  We'll  never  get  a  chance  all  round  if  we 
don't  begin  soon,  and  he'll  never  come  in  if  some  of  us 
don't  go  aftdr  him." 

"I  don't  think  he'll  come,  any  sr»y;  hefs  with  Quit 
Beatrice  Beade  I" 

Minnie  stopped  short,  and  flew  to  the  sooth  window  to 
assure  herself  with  regard  to  the  statemeais  of  her  bosom 
friend. 

Kever  more,  from  that  time  forth,  went  up  the  ciy  of 
"Where  is  Mr.  Scrope  ?"  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Walker's 
"young  peoplew" 
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Bv  H.  Trueman  Wood,  B.A. 

Since  the  telephone  has  descended  from  the  rank  of  a 
scientiflo  marvel  to  that  of  a  commonplace  and  useful 
piece  of  apparatus,  there  has  been  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  insatiable  public  for  some  device  which  will  enable  it 
to  see  what  its  friends  are  doing,  as  well  as  to  hear  wliat 
thoy  are  saying,  at  a  distance  beyond  the  range  of  the  im- 
aided  eye  or  ear. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  this  being  efieeted  ?  and  if  so^ 
what  chance  ?    We  can  only  answer,  there  is  a  possibilify. 
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but,  as  yet»  no  great  probability  of  ii    Anj  dajeom*  eat 
of  our  many  searchers  into  nalim*t  asemlB 
that  he  has  found  the  k^  to  the  pcobiea; 
lihood  it  wiU  be  by  the  use  Of  son 
imagined  or  discovered,  satber  fliaa  Jytt^jhrsl 
oleniiiatsniimriaaMb   BeUlnnidthilftflMl 
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eoidd  nprodnoa  every  yibration  of  the  human  Toioe,  and 
the  tianamiaaion  of  sj^eecn  wan  eflected.  If  anjbodj  will 
diaeover  a  meana  of  reprodno.ng  at  a  distant  station  the 
Yariitioua  in  the  light  yibrationa  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  see^  the  transmission  of  pictures,  or  rather  reflections^  by 
telegraph,  will  become  possible. 

Eailin^,  however,  snob  definite  suceemes  to  record,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  consider  wnat  is  being  done  in  tnis 


WIQ,  S.^OIAOaAX  SEOWINO  AOTION  OV  THl  TKLIPHOTOOBAra. 

direction  by  seyeral  energetic  workers  who  are  striving  in 
Taiiona  waya  thus  to  extend  the  limits  of  human  vision. 

The  devioea  which  have  been  employed  are  two.  One 
of  them  ia  the  invention  of  Mr.  Sheiford  Bidwell ;  the 
olher  of  Meaars.  Ayrton  and  Perry.  Before,  however, 
aaying  anything  about  the  apparatus,  let  us  consider  the 
problem  to  be  dealt  witti.  In  the  telephone  we  have  a 
tiaaamitter,  into  which  the  sender  of  the  message  speaka. 
Thia  tcanamitter  ia  connected  by  wires  with  a  receiving  in- 
■trument^  by  which  the  sounds  spoken  into  the  transmitter 
ate  leproduced. 

Yarioua  devioea  are  now  used  in  the  transmitter,  but  in 
all  the  vibrations  of  the  air  caused  by-apeaking  are  made 
to  vary  the  electrical  condition  of  the  line  wire.  These 
idterationa  in  the  condition  of  the  line  affect  the  receiver 
ia  «ioh  fsahion  aa  to  produce  vibrations  therein,  which, 
by  throwing  the  air  into  motion,  cause  sounds  correspond- 
ing to  those  which  first  set  the  whole  system  at  work. 
Now»  it  ia  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  aimilar  apparatus 
applied  to  eight  instead  of  sound— a  sensitive  plate  or 
mirror  at  one  end»  a  connecting  wire^  a  second  mirror  at 
the  other  end,  capable  of  being  so  affected  aa  to  absorb 
and  reflect  light  precisely  aa  the  light  is  absorbed  or  re- 
flected from  the  surface  of  the  first  mirror.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  image  of  an  object  thrown  on  the  first 
mirror  would  be  seen  in  the  second,  it  might  be  in  black 
and  white,  as  in  a  photograph,  or  in  all  ita  proper  colore. 
Unlortonately,  thia  is  aa  yet  only  a  philosopher's  dream. 


Fie.  7.—  HIFBODUCTION  IT  T1T,W- 
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Nothing  approaching  it  haa  y^  been  done,  or  ia  likely  to 
bedonei 

P««bapa  it  wonld  not  be  far  fnm  the  tmth  if  it  were 
aaidttMit  Om  great  diflletilty  Ilea  in  the  faet  that  the  im- 
prswion  of  aonnd  naalta  ftom  a  sfiles  of  aneopasivo 
Impnlae^  wbmM  the  ^^  fn  iednir  my  oHmI^  leceivM 
tk  nM  smlMr  of  manMoBa  tevinidw  simnHaneoaolT 
It    BillitWkphQMflMwliolopMtiM«ifii«na 


transmits  one  vibration  after  another,  however  rapidly 
thej  may  snuoeuii.  iu  our  imaginary  "  Teleoi^.tioai "  ap- 
paratus the  plate  would  receive  a  great  number  at  once, 
and  each  on  a  different  pari  of  its  surface.  We  cannot 
well  conceive  a  single  wire  transmuting  all  these  different 
impnlses  simultaueoiislj,  aud  we  must  therefore  suppose 
oar  imaginary  platt^s  to  be  made  up  of  a  great  number  of 
small  pieces,  each  piece  of  one  plate  in  correspondence 
with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  other  plate.  We 
should  then  get  a  sort  of  mosaic  which  would  reprefcnt, 
with  greater  or  less  accuracy,  the  original  iinitge,  accord- 
ing to  the  minuteness  of  the  pieces  compuhing  it  An 
illustration  may  make  this  dearer.  Suppose  Fig.  1  to  be 
a  plate  made  up  of  a  number  of  cells,  sensitive  to  lights 
and  capable  of  affecting  a  current  of  electricity  passing 
through  them.  Suppose  Fig.  2  to  be  a  plate  made  up  of 
cells— ehall  we  say— capable  of  emitting  more  or  less 
light,  according  to  the  strength  of  a  current  passing 
through  them.  Each  cell  of  Fig.  1  is  joined  up  electric- 
ally with  the  corrpsponding  cell  of  Fisr.  2  —  1  with  1,  2 
with  2,  3  with  3|  and  so  on.     We  will  now  throw  a  dense 
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shadow  of  a  capital  letter  E  on  the  first  plate,  the  part  of 
the  plate  not  shadowed  beiug  brilliantly  illuminated.  The 
cella  which  are  lighted  will  cause  the  correepouding  cella 
of  Fig.  2  to  emit  light,  while  the  cella  of  Fig.  2  correApond- 
ing  to  the  shadowed  cella  of  Fig.  1  will  remain  dark. 
Tnna  we  shall  get  our  E  in  mosaic.  Now,  one-half  of  our 
supposition  ia  possible,  the  other  ia  not  The  reader  will 
remember  that  in  a  aelenium  cell  we  have  precisely  what 
is  wanted  for  the  transmitter— a  device  which  is  affected 
by  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  offtrr  more  or  less  resiatance  to 
an  electrical  current 

Unfortunately,  we  have  nrt  as  yet  any  material  which 
wiU  act  conversely,  will  ^mit,  or  rtfiect,  light,  when  mow 
or  leas  excited  by  electridfy ;  and  our  plan,  as  above 
suggested,  most  await  realisation  until  aome  such  material 
is  diaooTMwd. 

Ftonding.  bowover,  thia  dlacovorr,  Measra.  Avrlon  tod 
Perry  bavo  deviaed  a  very  ingi>niooa  matbod  otecihiWtiMi. 
at  one  atatkm  the  oflM  of  Ught  WWnit  c»  ^j^**"^ 
BdiDtam  odii  al  aaoMMV--iponIU  J  ft  (lisl^^ 
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jel  their  work  has  not  passed  beyond  Ihe  experimental 
itage.  and  the  distance  over  which  they  have  telegraphed 
has  not  exceeded  the  length  of  a  lecture-room  table.  They 
haye,  however,  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  sending^ 
shall  we  say  shadow  pictures  ?— by  telegraph  ;  and  this  is 
alooe  a  remarkable  feat  It  ought  also  to  be  stated  that 
the  notion  of  thus  reproduciog  in  moeaic  the  image  of  a 
distant  object  seems  t3  have  been  qnito  original  with 
them. 

The  simplest  way,  perhaps,  of  getting  acoirect  notion  of 
the  somewhat  complicated  apparatus  which  these  inventors 
suggest  should  be  employeJ,  will  be  to  consider  the  action 
of  one  unit  of  it,  to  see  how  the  amount  of  light  falling  on 
a  small  square  surface  at  Brighton  can  cause  a  similar  sur- 
face at  London  to  be  illuminated  with  a  corresponding 
amount  of  light  At  Brighton  we  have  a  selenium  cell — 
an  arrangement  of  two  wires  laid  as  close  as  possible 
without  touching,  and  the  intervening  space  filled  with 
selenium.  An  electrical  current  flowing  through  the 
syatem  traverses  the  selenium  more  easily  when  a  light  is 
shining  upon  it  than  when  it  is  in  the  dark. 

Hence  we  get  variations  in  the  current  corresponding 
with  the  amount  of  light  falling  on  the  selenium.  Such 
variations  can,  of  course,  be  detected  by  various  means. 
Mr.  B3II  used  a  telephone,  and  hence  his  photophono.  In 
previous  experiments  a  galvanometer  had  been  employed. 
Messrs.  Ayrion  and  Perry  cause  the  current  to  open  and 
close  a  little  shutter  iu  a  tube  through  which  light  is  ad- 
mitted. Iq  the  end  of  the  tube  is  a  lens,  arranged  to 
throw  an  image  of  a  square  hole  on  a  screen.  When  the 
shatter  is  open  all  the  light  passes  through ;  when  it  is 
olosed  no  light  passes ;  in  the  intermediate  positions  more 
or  less  light  passes. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
precisely  the  arrangement  employed.  It  may  be  sufBcient 
to  say  that  the  shutter  is  attached  to  a  small  magnet, 
arranged  like  the  magnet  of  a  galvanometer,  so  that  it  is 
moved  by  the  action  of  the  electric  current  which  passes 
through  a  coil  of  wire  surrounding  the  tube  in  which  the 
shutter  and  magnet  are  mounted.  Fig.  3  shows  the  ar- 
rangement With  a  mosaic  of  selenium  colls  at  one 
station,  and  a  mosaic  of  receivers  such  as  Fig.  3  at  the 
other,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  might  get  a 
reproduction,  at  all  events,  of  the  shadow  of  an  object 
thrown  upon  the  receiving  screen.  The  next  step  would 
be  to  reproduce  a  picture  such  as  could  be  thrown  on  the 
.  screen  by  a  magic  lantern,  and  the  iJoa  woiiKl  be  to  repro- 
duce an  image  such  as  is  formed  on  the  table  of  a  camera 
obsouro,  or  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  photographic 
camera.  But  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  coavey  theory 
into  practice,  difficulties  multiply. 

It  is  evident  that  even  for  experimental  purposes  a 
mosaic  with  ten  cells  in  a  row  would  offer  but  a  limited 
field.  Only  very  simple  images  could  be  thus  trans- 
mitted. Such  a  square  screen  would  requiro  a  hundred 
cells  and  a  hundred  wires.  Now,  the  manufacture  of 
selenium  calls  has  not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  per- 
fection that  a  dozen,  let  alone  a  hundred,  similar  cells 
could  be  readily  turned  out,  while  the  notion  of  a  tele- 
graph line  containing  a  hundred  wires  in  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

Messrs.  Ayrton  and  Perry,  therefore,  propose  to  make 
a  few  rapidly  moving  cells  do  the  work  of  a  number  of 
stationary  celb,  and  they  rely  on  the  permanenca  of  the 
impression  on  the  retina  of  the  human  eye  for  the  pro- 
daotion  of  a  picture.  To  do  this  the  sending  and  re- 
ceiving apparatus  would  have  to  move  in  precise  unison, 
bat  a  ia  believed  this  might  be  effected.  The  main  idea 
ofibe  propoBol  m»j  he  drawn  from  the  ioUowmg  d\agta.Ta 


(Fig.  4)  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Perry  to 
illustrate  a  lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  i>  is  a  aeleniom 
cell,  which  is  drawn  across  the  dark  and  illammated 
spaces  shown  upon  the  screen,  s  is  a  receiver,  similar  to 
Fig.  3.  The  light  from  e  falls  on  a  mirror,  f,  and  is  by 
it  reflected  on  a  curved  screen,  a.  d  and  £  are  conneeted 
in  an  electric  circuit  with  a  bittery.  The  string  which 
moves  D  also  gives  motion  to  the  arc  h,  at  the  centre  of 
which  F  is  flxed.  If  the  light  from  e  be  uniform,  motion 
of  F  on  its  axis  will  obviously  cause  the  spot  of  light  on  a 
to  move  to  the  right  or  left.  If  the  motion  be  rapiJ,  a 
line  of  light  will  be  seen.  If  the  light  from  e  be  inter- 
rupted, a  broken  line  of  light  will  be  seen  on  the  screen 
when  F  is  rotated.  Now,  as  d  passes  through  light  or 
dark  spaces  its  resistence  varies ;  the  result  of  this  is  the 
opening  or  closing  of  the  shutter  in  e,  and  the  consequent 
appearance  on  o  of  a  broken  line,  corresponding  with  the 
spaces  of  light  and  dark  in  b.  As  constructed,  the 
apparatus  marked  the  passage  of  the  selenium  cell  through 
the  light  and  dark  spaces,  but  it  could  not  be  worked  at 
sufficient  speed  to  give  a  continuous  visual  impression. 

Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell*s  '*  Telephotograph  "  works  in  a 
totally  different,  but  no  less  interesting,  fashion.  The 
object  of  this  ingenious  apparatus  is  not  to  show  yon,  as 
in  a  mirrow,  a  representation  of  an  object  at  any  dis- 
tance, but  to  produce,  at  a  distance,  a  drawing  of  any 
object  presented  in  front  of  the  receiver,  and  held  station- 
ary there. 

Fig.  5  is  a  diagram  showing  tho  principal  on  which  Mr. 
Bidwell  works.    51  is  a  metal  plate  on  which  is  laid  a 
piece  of  paper  soaked  in  iodide  of  potassium — a  salt  which 
is  easily  decomposed  by  electricity.     If  a  current   be 
passed  from  a  platinum  style,  p,  through  the  moist  paper, 
to  the  plate  11,  the  paper  is  marked  with  a  brown  stain  re- 
sulting from  this  decomposition.     By  drawing  the  atyb 
along  while  the  current  ii  flowing  steadily,   a  line  is 
marked  on  the  paper.    If  the  current  be  interrupted  the 
line  is  broken,  and  thus  a  row  of  dots  or  dashes  of  any  in- 
quired length  may  be  produced.     The  effect  is  the  same 
if  the  paper  be  drawn  along  under  the  style.     In  the  dia- 
gram, B  represents  a  battery  in  circuit  through  a  galvano- 
meter, o,  with  p  and  31.     b  is  another  similar  battery, 
arranged  in  the  same  manner,  but  including  also  in  its 
circuit  a  selenium  cell,  s.     The  current  in  this  circuit 
flows  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  in  the  first  circuit 
The  effect  of  this  ia  that  if  the  currents  in  the  two  oitcuits 
are  previously  equal,  they  will  counterbalance  each  other, 
and  no  effect  \vill  be  produced  at  m  ;  but  if  the  current  in 
either  circuit  is  stronger  than  that  in  the  other,  then  a 
current  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two  will  flow 
between  p  and  m.     We  can  make  the  two  currents  equal 
by  inserting  in  the  first  circuit  a  "  resistance,"  n,  equal  to 
the  resistance  of  s,  the  selenium  cell,  in  the  dark.    Then, 
if  a  light  be  thrown  on  s,  the  resistance  in  that  oireuit  is 
caused  to  be  less  than  the  resistance  of  the  other  oironit, 
a  current  flows  across  the  paper,  and  a  mark  is  prodoeed. 
If,  then,  the  selenium  is  lighted  and  shaded  at  interrab, 
while  the  style  is  drawn  steadily  over  the  paper,  we  shall 
get  a  series  of  short  lines,  each  line  representing  an  illu- 
minated interval,  and  the  break  between  every  two  lines 
representing  a  shaded  interval     It  is  not  dtfBcolt  to'per- 
ceive  that  by  a  suitable  ariangement  of  broken  lines  any 
figure  oin  be  drawn. 

Such  a  simple  form  as  Fig.  6,  for  instanoe,  would  be  le- 
presented  by  Fig.  7,  whieh  is  indeed  a  reprodnctioB  of  a 
bit  of  work  actually  done  by  tha  instmment    Tnstnaii  of 
adopting  any  complicated  mechaiiSsm  to  draw  tiio  vip 
ing  style  across  tho  paper  In  pandlel  Iia«^  it  is  ob 
am^V^T  tA  poLt  the  paper  on  a  qrUodtr  fhitait  i 
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is  oat  with  a  fine  screw,  so  that  as  it  is  tnrncd  it  also 
travels  along,  and  oanses  a  point  held  steadily  against 
it  to  describe  a  spiral  line  on  the  paper.  When  the  paper 
is  taken  off  the  cylinder,  the  lices  drawn  spirally  npon  it 
appear  practically  straight  and  parallel,  lilLe  the  lines  on 
the  phonographic  tinfoil. 

Snch  an  arrangement  is  shown  at  x,  in  the  npper  part 
of  Fig.  8.  The  arrangements  here  precisely  correspond 
with  those  of  Fig.  5,  except  that,  instead  of  a  simple 
aeleninm  cell,  we  have  the  transmitter,  t.  a  platinnm 
point,  F,  presses  gently  on  the  cylinder  on  which  the  pre- 
pared paper  is  placed,  ai  and  n  in  this  figure  represent 
the  wires  connecting  the  transmitting  and  receiving  in- 
atrnment ;  and  the  other  letters  (exce])t  ii  and  -l)  repre- 
sent corresponding  parts  with  those  of  Fig.  5. 

And  now  for  the  transmitter.  It  is  evident  that  to  pro- 
duce the  lines  of  Fig.  7  the  selenium  has  to  be  lighted 
and  shaded  at  intervals  represented  by  the  breaks  in  each 
line.  No  mere  throwing  of  the  shadow  on  the  selenium 
will  effect  this.  Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Bid  well  solves  the 
problem. 

Tbe  selenium  cell,  s,  is  placed  on  a  stun  J  within  a 
cylinder  capablo  of  revolving,  and  having  on  its  axis  a 
screw  precisely  like  that  of  the  receiver.  In  the  cylinder 
is  a  pinhole,  h.  Now,  while  this  pinhole  is  opposite  the 
face  of  the  selenium,  light  shines  through  it  on  the  sele- 
nium ;  when  the  pinhole  is  at  the  back  of  the  cell,  tbe 
light  passing  through  it  is  non-efiective.  By  means 
of  the  lens,  l,  an  image  of  the  figure  to  be  produced  is 
focused  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  pin- 
hole is  in  the  shaded  part  of  the  focused  picture,  little 
or  no  light  passes  through  it ;  when  it  is  in  a  bright  part 
a  good  deal  passes.  In  its  spiral  path  the  pinhole  covers 
successively  every  part  of  the  picture,  and  thus  the  selen- 
ium is  lighted  up  and  shaded  at  intervals,  which,  if  the 
receiving  cylinder  be  rotated  in  precise  correspondence 
with  that  of  the  transmitter,  will  be  represented  by  dis- 
continuous lines  drawn  npon  the  moistened  paper  by  the 
marking  style. 

In  the  experimental  apparatus  both  the  receiving  aud 
transmitting  cylinders  are  mounted  on  one  shaft,  so  as  to 
secure  absolute  synchronism.  This  uniformity  of  motion 
would  have  to  be  obtained  by  special  means,  if  the  appa« 
r^tus  were  really  set  to  work  over  any  appreciable  dis- 
tance. This  IB  a  difficulty,  but  it  need  not  be  regarded  as 
an  insuperable  one. 

RECEXT  PIWGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

LiOHT  nickel-plating  may,  it  is  said,  be  efTected  by  boiliDg. 
Dr.  B.  Katzer  proparee  a  bath  of  pure  granulated  tin,  argois  and 
water,  heats  it  to  boiling,  and  then  adds  a  small  quantity  of 
niokel-oxide.  A  portion  of  the  nickel,  as  is  shown  by  the  green 
color  which  the  solution  assumes—that  is,  above  the  ^m\m  of  tin 
—is  immediately  dissolved.  If  a  copper  or  brass  artiole  is  now 
immersed  in  the  solution,  it  almost  instantly  booomos  covered 
with  a  silver-like  coating  of  almost  pure  nickeL  If  a  little  cobalt 
carbonate  or  cobalt  tartrate  be  added  to  the  both,  a  bluish  tint  is 
produced,  which  may  bo  made  lighter  or  darker,  according  io  the 
quantity  added.  When  the  arti<'le  is  rubbed  with  dry  sawduttt  or 
llnely  powdered  ohaik,  a  very  brilliant  polish  is  obtained. 

M  NiCROLAS  DB  Kabitr,  of  Psris.  has  constructed  an  accu- 
mulator designed  to  give  a  InrRe  accumulating  surface.  Each 
plate  is  oomposed  of  a  set  of  strips  of  lead  one-tenth  millimetre 
thick;  theee  are  alternately  flat  and  corrugated,  so  as  to  form  a 

Slate  eight  or  nine  centim^tres  wide,  built  up  of  about  one  hun« 
rod  alips.  They  are  kept  together  by  a  perforated  lead  plate  en- 
tirely sarroandlog  them,  but  permtttlnflr  a  free  circulation  of  the 
liquid  employed,  which  Is  dilute  sulphuric  add.  In  forming  a 
cell  VL  de&abath  puts  twelve  of  these  plates  Into  a  wooden  case 
liaving  two  terminals,  which  are  plain  sheets  of  lead. 

Tea  London  BvMtr  athibutes  the  marveUms  dumbflltv  of 
mortar  in  Italy  to  the  fact  thac  the  lime  remains  In  a  pit  covered 
with  water  for  two  years  before  It  Is  used,  whereas  In  Enalsnd  it 
is  slakfKl  and  used  the  same  day.  Most  bulldlog  speoiflcations 
avoa  requiia  newly  slaked  lima. 


Effects  of  Intbllectcai.  Wobk  on  thb  BBAiN.—What  ore 
the  effects  of  diffeieut  kinds  of  intellectual  work  ou  the  Otirebral 
circulation  ?  This  question  M.  Gley,  a  French  physiuiof^isi  has 
attempted  to  answer  by  experiments  made  upon  himsvir.  When 
he  applied  himself  to  a  subject  which  he  had  a  difilouity  In  under- 
standing thoroughly,  and  had  therufore  to  concentrate  uU  his  en- 
er^des  upon  it,  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  was  far  more  accelerated 
than  when  he  took  up  some  matter  with  which  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. 

An  artist  of  Florence  several  years  ago  introduced  a  a»eCliod  of 
painting  on  silk  or  other  flne  fabrics  in  such  a  way  th  .t  the  sur- 
faces of  the  colors  were  not  dama^^ed  when  loided  or  rubk>ed,  but 
remained  as  bright  and  as  smootn  as  when  first  laid  on  by  the 
brash.  The  medium  of  the  Adoifl  process  is  no  loAKer  kept 
secret,  as  it  is  protected  by  patent.  It  is  manufactured  for  the 
use  of  amateurs  and  others,  home  Italian  artists,  it  Is  said,  have 
tried  the  medium  for  ordinary  oil-painting  on  canvas. 

Captain  Kino,  of  Paris,  makes  a  positive  on  irlass  from  a  neg- 
ative, and  on  the  same  fflasR,  in  this  way:  Che  bock  of  the  nega- 
tive is  covered  with  a  soluble  bitumen  or  onphalt,  and  then  illu- 
minated throuerh  tbe  ue^tive.  After  an  exposure  eufflolent  to 
render  the  li^ht  part  insoluble,  the  remainder  of  the  asphalt  iff 
dissolved  oft  with  any  of  the  usual  solvents,  and  the  rHsult  is  a 
positive.  The  Bilver  negative  Is  then  dissolved  off  with  the  chlor- 
ide of  copper  und  a  fixing  agent. 

Thb  best  time  ever  made  on  the  western  division  of  the  New 
York  Central  was  accomplished  i^eptember  4th,  in  a  run  from 
Syracuse  to  BufEalo,  150  miles  in  three  hours  and  four  minutes. 
It  was  nn  exprens-train,  late  from  Albany.  Between  Byracuse 
and  Buffalo  stops  were  made  twice  for  water,  and  once  at  Bo- 
chester  for  i)assengor8. 

The  Cabtob-oil  Plant  as  a  Flt-destroyeb.— An  article  ia 
La  Nature^  by  M.  Baffard,  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Limoges,  states  that  a  castor-oil  plant,  raised  in  a  pot,  placed  in  a 
room  infested  by  flies,  caused  them  to  disappear  as  though  bj 
magic. 

Acid-proof  Cement.— Make  a  concentrated  solution  of  sllioafis 
of  soda,  and  form  a  paste  with  powdered  f?lass.  It  will  be  found 
invaluable  in  the  operations  of  the  laboratory  where  a  luting  is  re- 
quired to  resist  the  action  of  acid  fumos. 
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Whose  is  the  most  frivolous  occupation  ?  The  lamy-Ughte^^s, 
for  ho  makes  light  of  his  business. 

If  a  young  lady  is  forsaken  by  her  faithless  lover,  it  is  ao 
reason  why  she  should  bo  called  a  cut-lass. 

An  intelligent  farmer  being  asked  If  his  horses  were  well 
matched,  replied :  "  Yes,  they  are  matched  first-rale;  one  of  them 
is  willing  to  do  all  the  work,  and  the  other  is  wiUinc:  that  ho 
should." 

'•Have  you  no  love  for  the  beautiful,  then  Y*  queried  she,  in 
winsome  tones.  "  N-n-o,  but  I  think  I  should  have  if  I  only 
dared."  "Have  courage,  vouufi:  man."  '*0h.  I  wasnt  thinkiofc 
of  you  at  all ;  I "  But  she  hustled  out  of  the  room,  hating  her- 
self for  having  sprung  the  trap  too  soou* 

A  BIBULOUS  person  was  introduced  to  a  lady  who  had  been 
represented  to  him  as  quite  a  talented  artist.  He  gi^eMed  her  by 
saying :  '*  I  understand,  madam,  that  von  paint  V*  8he  started, 
blushed  deeply,  and,  recovering  nersel!  after  a  few  peoonds,  said 
with  as  much  acidity  of  tone  and  style  as  she  could  command, 
*'  Well,  if  I  do  paint,  I  don't  make  any  mistake  and  put  it  en  my 
nose." 

A  MINISTER  with  a  rather  florid  complexion  went  into  the  shop 
of  a  barber,  one  of  his  {parishioners,  to  be  ehaved.  The  barber 
\ra8  addicted  to  heavy  bouts  of  drlnkiufi:,  after  which  his  hand 
was,  in  connequenoo,  unsteady  at  his  work.  In  shavinfc  the  min- 
ister bo  infilcted  a  cut  sufficienily  deep  to  cover  the  lower  part  oC 
his  face  with  blood.  The  minister  turned  to  the  barber  and  said, 
in  a  tone  of  solemn  solemnity,  *'  Vou  see.  Thomas,  what  comes  of 
taking:  too  much  drink."  "  Ay,**  rer>llod  Thomas,  with  the  utmo>t 
composure,  **il  makes  the  skin  very  lunder.' 

" GooD-MORNiNo.  FoffiT,"  Said  Brown,  briskly;  "how  did  you 
like  the  opera  last  nlffht  ?"  "  Oh.  so-so."  answered  FOgg,  mood- 
ily ;  "  nothinfl:  slriklnsf  about  it  except  tbe  drnm-atlcks."  *•  Gome, 
come,"  returned  Brown,  "  l)o  serious.  DIdnt  you  think  that  bra- 
vura pas8n«:e,  with  pizzicato  and  eppogiatura  embelllahflftents 
was  lovelv?"  " I  didnt  see  It,"  replied  FoRg,  as  befora;  -there 
was  only  feathers  and  flowers  aud  things  on  the  one  la  fkoot  of 
me."  "  What  are  vou  talking  about,  rosn  ?•'  oxclulm^  Browr. 
"That  girl's  hat,  of  c-^orse.  Weren't  you?"  "Uood-MWmlng/' 
said  Brown,  as  he  turned  the  comer. 
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